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CATALOGUES. 


D AVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 

PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS 
in all Language*. 

N*v and Standard Books in all Branohei kept in 8took or supplied 
promptly to order. 

Foreign Periodicals supplied. 

Catalogues and term* on application. 

LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literature. 

LATEST CATALOGUES 

No. 51 SncmcA—O ld Tebtamekt Thkoloot. (1442 lots.) 

„ 82 , 04 Miscellaneous. ( 761,732 lota) 

„ 53 Philosophy. (940 lots.)___ 


"DOTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

L Literature (No. no, for JUNE), it rodocod prion, port free. 
Sporting Work, purchared.— Willi.* Fmu, SO, Exohuif. Street, 
Hast, Liverpool. _ __ 

rpo BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIRRARIE8.—The JULY CATALOGUE of Valuable NEW 

--- - atly reduced, Ii 


H grevel * CO., 

. PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, King Street, Cerent Garden, W.O. 

Daily Importation, of all Prominent New Puhlioatlonl. 
CATALOGUES of tho Foreign Antiquaries can be had by Mating 
subjects required. _ 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

Jj promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


W. 


ILIIAM 8 & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES pe at free on application. _ 

T h . wohlleben , 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 

, Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prioes. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

T H A C K E R & CO., 

PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 

2, Creed Lane, London, E.O. 

Calcutta : Thacker, Spink k Co. 

MSS. considered for Publication. (Established 1819. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

. BOOK8BLLER8. of 37 and 93 Want 93 rd Street, New 
York, and 9ABEDFOKD STREET, LONDON, W.O., dwir. to 0.1 the 
attention of tho READING PUfeUO to the excellent faelUUe. 
in inenlod by their Braneh Home In London for filling, on tho most 
KJonnfi. lanS, order, for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TION? udfm ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on app Ueatlon. _ 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLIBBINO. 

N EW8PAPER8, MAGAZINES, BOOK8, Sc.— 

folding and coming 8,IS, 34, or 39-page J ournale at one operation. 

Adrtoeand auietanoo giren to anyone wlihlng to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial OOooa, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Department* conducted. 

Telephone 65111. Telegraph - Africanism, London."_ 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeiresi small sums on 
deposit andallowslnterest monthly on each oompletod £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa TWO OOINKAS PER month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD - LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nn .aiujaat rxa mouth. 

Th, BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with Ml particular., port free 
FBANCIS BAVENBCROFT, Mamger. 


TDOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
XV COLOURS. 3a, Pall Mall Eaot. B.W. 

196th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Admlmlon. U. 10 to 6. 

SlxoraiRP H. Hxaaox.a, Jun„ Score tarytprotem.).^ 

RITISH MUSEUM, Bloom»bury. 

EVENING OPENING ON WEEKDAYS. 

From MONDAY, sth Jew. to SATURDAY, 14th Acocjr. lnolmlve, 
the Galleriee usually open from 8 to 10 p.m. on weekdays will be 
CLOSED during thoee hours, and will be OPEN from 6 to 8 p.m. 

E. Maundb Thompson, „ 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 29th June, 1897. 


B 


T ITER ARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

I 1 experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through tho Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5, Furoival Street, 
London, E.C. 


J OURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news¬ 
paper and general printing office. With his Intelligent co-opentiion 
would be made duly qualified to take charge of a similar business. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, would be returned as pro¬ 
gressive salary. Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
proprietor.—Address M. M., care of Messrs. Passmore St Cookes, Avon 
Lodge, West Kensington, W._ _ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


E psom college—annual examination 

for SCHOLARSHIPS mod EXHIBITIONS early In JULY. 
Now junior depart in ent just opened for 100 boya Preparation for 
London Matrio. and Prrt. Sclent. Exama, the Armv, and 

Unirereitlee. Numeron. recent mooemee. NEXT TEEM begin. 

8KWRJSBER 16 th_Apply to tho Buaata, 5, Tho College, Epeom, 

Surrey. _ 


SuPtWi'eYh IBITIONS.—ltobaU. may be obtained from th# Hxan 
Mania. Dean'. Yard, Wertmimter. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

UivertUmmU la ttlt cohawn are tartriaf of 4<f. per Use. prepaid.) 


W ANTED, BOOKPLATES of Bozman, Walker, 

Qltea Reverley, Oabot. Pare; aim any Old Spaoinuna. Very 
beet prioee will be pald.-Mooax. 6. Trelawn Hoad. Leyton, »- 


T he AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEA DIN HALL PRESS. Ltd., so, Leadenhall Street, 
London, EC.) 

Contain, halrlea. paper, orer whloh tho pen .lip. with perfect 
raedom. Sixpence e ach, se. per dozen, ruled or plain. ___ 

MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

For the CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
tram ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubt supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lints of Books gratis and 
poet free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oinu> at 

Greatly Reduced Prices, 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MUDIB>8 SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO—34, N»ir Oxpoib Stbset i *41, Bsomko* Roin 8.W.J 
18, Quixx Victoxia Stbiht, E.C., Loxdoh ; and 
at Bastob Axcadx, Wakohiotis. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 

OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the 

GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENGLISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the OLD 

MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the FRENCH 

SALONS. _ 

Thow interested in Art. and in tho meant development* of the 
Photographic Reproduction of Pioturee, are lnvttod to impact tho 
Company’, extend™ Collection of Autotype* and Autograruree of all 
Bohoole, now on riew at tbalr Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be Hen a Hrtes of framed example*, of epeolally dealgned 
pattern*. made In oak, walnut, and other hard wood*. 

Cnfaiopw. a»d Price Lute port Aw on applied Hon to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


Process** 
m*w WKntS of 
investigation 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the Hie represent*tire# In Great Britain of 
HEBE HANF8TAENGL. of Mnnloh, 
tho wall-known Artlrt in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronloed by th* 
leading London Art Publishing Firm* A large Collection of Im. 
portent Plate, alwaya on riew. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND * CO. supply th* cheapest and beet 
in the market, whloh are spocinSly adapted Jo meet the 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and thoee ennged In the inn 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. O. DRUMMOND A CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Work. of -Art, Original HSS., 
Designs, Lacs Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, drc., 
dbc., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prloe List on application. 

Offioes: 14, HENRIETTA BTRE ET. OOVENT GARDEN, L ONDON 

Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

GOLD AND SILVER: 

An Elementary Treatiee on Bimetattitm. 

By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxon., 
Sometime Leetnrer for the Bimetallic league 
in Liverpool. 

Cootshts: Introduction. — "W hat ie Bimetallism? -The 
Story of the Standards.—The Great Fall of Prioes.—Eastern 
Competition. — Misconceptions and Misrepresentations.— 
Conclusion. 

RmssTOF, Psrcival tt Oo., 34, King Street, 

Covent Garden, London. __ 

Now ready, prioe 3s. 8d. net. 

BACKWARD LOOKING. 

Verses: Oeoaaienal, Hisesllansoas. 

Being a volume of poems written about twenty-five years 
ago, and now published for the first time with 
introductory verses, entitled 

1897, THB aUBBN’S YEAR. 

Publishers: William Pollakd A Co., Exeter; 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent * Co., London, 


Digitized by ^ 3 ooQie 
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THE 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 


The War Office 
Bank of England 
New Zealand Government 
Office 

Bankers’ Clearing House 
United States Government 
Offices 

Oxford University 
Cambridge University 
Eton College 
United States Arsenal 
United States Navy 
Pennsylvania and other 
American Railway Comfanies 
The London Stock Exchange 
North British and Mercantile 

AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES 


London and Westminster Bank, 
City Bank, London and South- 
Western Bank, and other 
London and Provincial Banks 
In the Offices of the London 
and North-Western Railway, 
Midland Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Great 
Eastern Railway, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, South-Eastern 
Railway, London and 
South - Western Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, Caledonian Rail¬ 
way, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
Companies. 


HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil 'is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the flocr, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 

What the Newspapers say of the 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

Truth. 

“ There Is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my offioe table provided with a set of 
new editorial pencils—red. bine, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper Instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point ia broken or worn down, yon tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the ‘ Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blalsdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it.” 

The Queen. 

“ What an improvement this is upon the old laborious prooess of penoil sharpening, 
and how muoh lees extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when time treated 1 ” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“It U decidedly an ingenious idea." 

Black and White. 

“ The * Blaiedell self-sharpening paper penoil * is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.'* 

The Lady. 

“ A self-sharpening paper pencil doeB not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial.’* 

Evening News and Post. 

“ One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo 1 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.** 


HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer's. 
The Blacklead Pencils are made in 5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the higheet quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 

If your stationer does not till thorn, tend 1 *. for let of sample pencils to — 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL, CO., LTD., 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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Fountain Pens and Stylos: 

The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 


Cceterih paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to he true ; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up¬ 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

Jt is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 

Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot: 46, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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THE 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A BIOS-CLASS PAP JIB FOR PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL¬ 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OP LETTERS. 

Published every Saturday, prloe IJd. 

Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
Articles or Current Literary Subjects— 
Notes and News regarding Books—Con¬ 
tinental Notes—American Notes—Jottings 
about Library Sales—Reviews of New 
Books and Magazines—Regular Lists of 
Books Published in Great Britain and 
America—Leading Foreign Publications— 
Businesses for Sale—Situations Wanted, 
and Situations Vacant—Books Wanted to 
Purchase, and Books for Sale—Trade 
Changes. 

The choractsrutict of the Literary matter, amt of the 
Aivertieemente, make the Fubliehert' Circular and 
Beo k e eUe ri’ Record a moot compreheneive record of 
current literature. 

Subscription Terms end Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 

e. d. 

For Fifty - two Weeks, Including 

Postage*.8 6 

Fob Twenty-six Weeks, Including 

Postage. 4 6 

For Thirteen Weeks, Including 

Postage. 2 6 

* The Annual Subeeription to America and Foreign 
Countrier included in the Foetal Union ie Sloven 
ShilUngo. 

N.B.—The Annual Subscription includes 
the lanm Export and Educational Numbers, 
the SP ECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a fonr-line 
Advertisement free each week in the ont-of-print 
Books Wanted column. 

NOW READY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i896. 

Royal Svo, pp. over *30, cloth limp, 8s. net; or 
half-roan limp, fie. 6d. net. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME 

o» in 

English Catalogue for 1896 

differs from tte predecessor in this reepeet, that it gives the 

FULL TITLE 

With Duplicate, and in many oaeee Triplicate, Claeeifi- 
cation under one general alphabet, of every took, instead 
of at h it her to abbreviated 1Stive, consequently 

The Bulk of the Catalogue is lnoreased hr 
over SO pages, 

whilst the price (Sa net) remains the same. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

“‘The English Catalogue' ie a publication of national 
importance. There ie nothing existing that has any olaim 
to he compared with it ae a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.”— Daily Newt. 

“ Booh a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Athoneeum. 

“ We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
ref e rence this well-known catalogue affords, ae it ie not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, bat 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the use, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United State* of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.'’— Daily Telegraph. 

" ‘ The English Catalogue of Books 1 Is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide snd hearty mlooene.”—Scotsman. 

"To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
Interests is mare oommonputoe. It Is in its class the most 

useful of records.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

record.”— Notes and Querist. 

London: 

SAMP80N LOW, MAR8TON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
8C Donstan’s Home, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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JARROLD & SONS ’ NEW BOOKS. 

A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THE WINDS of MARCH. By George 

* KNIGHT, Author of 44 Dart In the Balance,” 
44 Sapphira of the Stage,” 44 Oirole of the Earth.* 4 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 8s. 

“ The book is interesting and clever, with touches of true pathos and 
a venae of atmoephere ana life.”— A cadamy. 

M The eelibaev of the priesthood is a difficult subject to handle. But 
Mr. Knight's 'The Wind* of March' cannot bat add to his already 
considerable reputation. Told with a vigour, a pathoa. and a wealth 
of poetic sympathy with all that is beautiful that make the book 
admirable from first to last.”—Star. 

THE REJUVENATION of MISS 

* SEMAPHORE: a Faroical Novel. By HAL GOD- 
FREY. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3a. 6d. 

M It may be said toout-Anstey Anstev, being even more extravagant 
in conception than ' Vioe Versa* or * The Fallen Idol.’ A happy con¬ 
trast to Che morbidly introspective studies of distorted characters that 
for soma time past have deluged the book market .'—DaOf Tdegroph. 

‘‘The story is very funny and very well told, almost as good as was 
' Vioe Versa/ "—Glasgow Herald. 

m It is the funniest novel that has appeared for many months."— Star. 

DLIND LARRY: Irish Idylls. By 

** LEWIS MACNAMARA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8e. 8d- 
" Deserv e to rank with Miss Jane Barlow's * Irish Idylls.’. . .One of 
the beet contributions to Irish literature for some considerable time." 

Irish Independent. 

"A picturesque groip of idylls, the high literary quality of which 
alone suffices to reoommeud them irresistibly to general perusal. All 
are excellent w-rd-paintings."— Doily Telegraph. 

"Of exceptional merit and cannot be too highly commended 
because of the literary treasure it oontains. One of those intensely 
fascinating books."—Belfast News LstUr. 

Now ready, the First 6,000 Copies of the Sixth Volume in 

IRE “ DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS 

BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY, 

Vol. VI. limit 

THE TOMBSTONE TREASURE. By 

* FERGUS HUME, Anthor of “ The Myeteiy of . 
Hansom Cab." Grown 12mo, paper, la. 64.; doth 
gilt, la. 

"The interest of the etory prevent# the reader ever dreaming of 
laying aside the book till tho end ."—Olatgou bails Mail. 


London 1 JARROLD A SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.O. 
Of all Booksellers and at the Libraries. 

THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Ltd. 

Die BLIGHT of RESPECTABILITY: 

An Anatomy of tho Disease and a 
Theory of Curative Treatment. 

By GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 

I. WHAT ia RESPECTABILITY t 
1. THE PATHOLOGY of the DISEASE. 

3. ”LADIES” and “GENTLEMEN.” 

4 SPECIFIC SYMPTOMS of the MALADY in WOMEN. 
5. RESPECTABILITY and MORALS. 

#. CULTURED GENTILITY. 

7. PLUTOCRACY. 

8. YILLADOM. 

9. THE TYRANNY of RESPECTABILITY. 

10. RESPECTABLE CIVILISATION and AFTER. 

THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
ANO FREE REVIEW: 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Edited by “DEMOCRITUS.” 

ONE SHILLING net. 

Contents of the JULY Number. 

WILLIAM tbe CAD. By Yog SicxavDoarr. 

ON ATHEISM. By Hoqh Moktiwe Cecil. 
INTERNATIONAL ETHICS. By Johit M. Robsbtsox. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE of COLOUR BLINDNESS. 
By F. H. T»n*i-Coa*i. 

TRUTH and FALSEHOOD and their VALUES. By 
Jonn C. KasrwoniHY. 

BOANERGES ae MERRY ANDREW. By Tkoxas Waooh. 
SAXON and CELT in the INCUBATOR. By A. W. 
Bunviu). 

RELICS of SUN - WORSHIP in JUDAISM and 
CHRISTIANITY. By R. Bacon Boswill. 

ON the NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL CHARACTERS of 
WOMEN. By Allah La id law. 

MARIAGE de CONVBNANOE. By E. M. Fxxeusos. 
NEW BOOKS._ 

THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Limited, 

16, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


A PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENT 

Of unique interest is given with each 
issue of “THE ACADEMY.” 

The following have already appeared :— 

1896. 

BEN JONSON ... ... ... November 14 

JOHN KEATS ... ._ . 21 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. „ 28 

TOM HOOD ... ... ... ... December 5 

THOMAS GRAY. 12 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 19 

SIR WALTER SCOTT . 26 


1897. 

January 2 

„ » 

„ i« 

„ 28 

„ 80 

February 6 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT . 

LORD MACAULAY . 

ROBERT SOUTHEY 

S. T. COLERIDGE . 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON . 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ... 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER . 

WILKIE COLLINS . 

JOHN MILTON . 

WILLIAM COWPER . 

CHARLES DARWIN . 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG ) 
FELLOW ./ 

ANDREW MARVELL . 

ROBERT BROWNING . 

THOMAS CARLYLE . 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ... 

CHARLES DICKENS . 

JONATHAN SWIFT . 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE! 
THACKERAY ./ 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE ... 

To-day’s Issue. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 


THBBI CENTURIES OF HONOONFORKTY. 

Large or. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., doth, 6e„ post tree. 
HISTORY 

FREE CHURCHES* OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 

By CHARLES S. MI ALL. 

“ A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably oould have undertaken with so many advan¬ 
tages as Mr. Mlall, or have aooomplished with greater 
success .”—Literary World. 

London: Atxxxgnix A Saiiiuas, Fumival Street, E.C. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL—COMFOBTINCS 

COCOA 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

New and Recent Volumes. 


and 

IUOB- 


JtiBt published, price 9s. 

PICTORIAL ENGLAND 

WALE8. With upwards of 130 beautiful 
trations prepared from copyright Photographs. 
'“Pictorial England and Wales’ comprises within its 
oovers 320 beautiful views of English and Welsh natural 
scenery,'scenes of bistorio interest, and bnlldings closely 
associated with the growth of the nation.”—Daily Mail. 


A SUPERB ALBUM OP PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS. 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol., 9s. 

THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 

Containing nearly <H exquisite Views of London 
and it! Environs. (Dedicated, by permission, to 
Her Majesty the Queen.) 

"The artistic finish displayed plaoes this publication 
immeasurably above any other work of the kind. A 
unique record of the metropolis and the surrounding 
neighbourhood ."—Public Opinio*. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 981.-JULY, 1897.-9a Sd. 

CONTENTS: Osier ST Ann ran Vxcrosiur Sax, by 
Prince Banjitsinbji. — Tas P resist Gov. essest nr 
Tnarsx: Its Crimes asd Eeseut, by Sir R. Hamiltos 
Lang, K.C.M.G— Thaeoe PsbtAe Sissh -. A Tale o> am 
IsniAS Famime, by Sir 0. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.8.I.— 
Dasisl : A Romasoe or Susbbt, by R. D. Blackmore.— 
Tbe Truth asout “ Fisher’s Ghost,” by Andrew Lang.— 
Ths Peisoss or Bissau.: II. AnsxAMnsorrsrx OshtsIl. 
—Goir : Its Pmesest Asn its Futuse.— Ah Ussorsn 
Coshes or Staih, by Hannah Lynch,— Tsoutims teom a 
Coracle, by A. G. Bradley.— Ths Dssibteo Ihm, by Bliss 
Carman.— St. Bbshsah or Closreet, by ,£neaa J. G. 
Maokay. — W hat HirpESEn is Thessaux, by G. W. 
Steevens.—Mrs. Olifkaht. 


COMPLETION OF SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

Now ready, oomplete in 6 vols. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited 

by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. VoL VI. - From the Battle 
of Waterloo to the General Election of 1893. Prioe 18s. 
Also supplied in sets, half-morooco, full gilt, price 
£6 Us. fa. 

“ The history of social England is a stupendous under¬ 
taking..Mr. Traill has decided, as we think, wisely, for 

an encyclopedical social history .”—Ths Dimes. 


NOTICE.—THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE POPULAR 
EDITION OF 

FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, 

By F. E. HOLME, FJb.S., F.S.A., will be ready 
shortly, and will be followed at intervals of about a 
fortnight by the other Volumes. The work will be 
completed in 6 vole., at 8s. 8d. each, and will contain 
300 Beautiful Coloured Plates. 


Now ready, boards, 3s. ad., or cloth, 6s. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ MIDSUMMER 

VOLUME for 1897. With Pictures on nearly every 
page, together with 6 Full-page Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations printed in Colour. 


Now ready, price Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

THE VICTORIA PAINTING 

BOOK for LITTLE FOLKS. With nearly 300 quarto 
pages, and about 300 Ulustrationi produced in a 
manner suitable for Colouring. 


MY 


W. 


Just published, price 0s. 

LORD DUKE. By E 

HORNUNG, Author of “A Bride from the Bush, 1 
“ The Rogue’s March,” Ac., Ac. 

The first large edition of this work having been ern 
tirely exhausted, a second edition has been prepared, and 
is now on sale at all booksellers. 

“' My Lord Duke' is thoroughly clever and amusing. 
The mystery which surrounds the story of tho real duke 
and the ingenious way in which all the problems are solved 
in the end are most entertaining, but still more are we 
pleased with the way in whioh the characters are drawn.” 

_ Athenesum. 

Just published, price fie. 

A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 

By FRANK STOCKTON, Author of “The Adventures 
of Captain Horn,” “ Rudder Grange,” Ac. 

“Widow Ducket’s story of her voyage is a fragment of 
perfect Stocktonese, which I recommend to all who are 
willing to be led into the pleasant paths of frivolity by this 
delightfnl writer.”— Aoadsmp. 


A NEW BTORT BT A NEW WRITER. 

Just published, prioe 6e. 

ILL-GOTTEN GOLD: the Story 

of a Great Wrong and a Great Revenge. By W, 
TARBET. 

“'Ill-Gotten Gold,’ says the Scotsman, “is a story of 

stirring interest.A series of exoitlng events leads to 

powerful and highly dramatic ending.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
Ludgate Hill, Loudon. 


Limited, 


WILLIAM BLAOKWOOD A SONS, Ediebcesh t» Loedo*. 


Percy 


LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 177.—JULY, 1887.—8ra, prioe Sixpence. 

THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Chape. XVI.-XVIII. Bj 8. 

Letbtt-Yeats, Author of “ The Honour of SavelLi." 
BACTERIOLOGY in tbe QUEEN* REION. By Mr*. 
FiAUtKro. 

AN ANGLER'S BUMMER EVE. By F. G. Walters. 

THE BUSHMAN* FORTUNE. By H. A. Brtden. 

AN ENGLISH ENGRAVER in PARI8. By Austin Dobson. 

8T. MARK'S EVE. By Mn. Alfred Hunt. 

HENRI D-ORLfeANS, DUC D AUMALE. By Mre. H. Ruby*. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

_London: Longmans, Green k Co. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edit*© by W. L. COURTNEY. 

JULY. 

PASCAL. By Leslie Stephen. 

ENGLAND* MILITARY POSITION. By Lieut-General Sir H. 

Hatbloce-Allan, Bart, M.P. 

THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA (IL). By Acocbtin Filon. 
ENGLAND and the EUROPEAN CONCERT. By Jakes W. 

Gakbikb, Oapt R.N. 

A WOMAN POET. By Mn. Wabbe Cornish. 

THE BURMO-CHINE8E FRONTIER and the KAKHYEN 
TRIBES. By E. H. Paeeee. 

PACIFIC BLOCKADE. By Prof. T. E. Holland. 
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REVIEWS. 

WEST ARYAN MIGRATIONS AND 
CULTURE. 

The Evolution of tho Aryan. By Rudolph 
von Ihering. Translated from the German 
by C, A. A. Drucker, M.P. (Swan Son- 
nenschein.) 

T HE regret with which the news of the 
early death of Prof, von Ihering was 
received in England will be revived by a 
study of this English edition of his Vor- 
geschichte der Indo-Europder. Fragmentary 
though it be, with some deplorable gaps 
in the body of the text—the fourth book 
left unfinished, the fifth scarcely begun, 
the sixth and seventh untouched, the whole 
unrevised and published posthumously— 
this last product of a singularly active 
literary career forms none the less a con¬ 
tribution of permanent value to the slowly 
expanding field of primitive Aryan research. 
Among the numerous essays that have 
appeared in recent years on the many 
difficult problems connected with the origin 
and development of the Indo - European 
peoples it takes a distinctly independent 
position. These problems are here attacked 
from quite a novel standpoint, while the 
inquiry itself is prosecuted for a different 
ana, it may be added, a more practical 
purpose. 

Stated briefly, the aim of the learned 
jurist is to seek an explanation of many 
later (historical) Aryan institutions, not in 
the Aryan cradleland itself, but rather in 
the hitherto neglected period of the early 
migrations. During the course of these 
wanderings, which must have lasted for 
many generations, numerous practices and 
social habite, it is argued with much force 
and plausibility, must have arisen from time 
to time to meet the requirements of the 
new and ever shifting environment. Such 
practices, owing to the conservative spirit of 
all primitive peoples, would tend to survive 
into later times, and, long after their original 


purpose had been forgotten, many usages 
which were at first merely practical devices, 
might thus easily acquire tribal or racial 
significance, and even a sacred character. 

In the prosecution of this deeply sugges¬ 
tive vein of thought, preference for purposes 
of comparison is naturally given to the 
early institutions of the Romans, most 
conservative of all the West Aryan peoples. 

“ Nothing of special interest can be gathered 
from other Indo-European nations ; they teach 
us nothing fresh; their evidence becomes of 
value only in as far as it confirms the facts 
deduced from Roman antiquity” (p. 310). 

Hence the dominant position occupied in 
these pages by the Roman world, many of 
whose social customs and ceremonial rites 
here receive a fresh and unexpected explana¬ 
tion. It was already known that the 
Pontificss must have originally been in some 
way connected with the mundane art of 
bridge-building. Our author is now able 
to account in a most satisfactory manner for 
this strange association. 

“All the branches of the pontifical duties 
may be traced back to the original demands 
laid upon the technical bridge makers of the 
migratory period; their priestly office, to the 
necessity of the expiatory sacrifice to the river- 
god, winch could not be offered by the Flamina, 
who were the priests of the national deities only; 
their skill in writing, to the drawing of the plan of 
the bridge; their chronology, to the estimation 
of the proportions of the bridge; their relation 
to the law, to the claim of the river-god upon 
the bridge-toll. I leave it to the reader’s 
judgment whether a view which focuses in this 
manner all the different phases of the pontifical 
offices into one historical issue, supported by 
practical reasons and the evidence of language, 
can lay claim to probability or not ” (p. 360). 

So with, the ver sacrum, the vestal virgins, 
the feralia, the augurs, the observation of 
the exta and the flight of birds, lucky and 
unlucky days, and omens generally, things 
which had originally nothing to do with 
religion but were intimately associated 
with the circumstances attending the first 
and later Aryan dispersions and the 
intervening periods of migration. Thus 
the conclusions regarding the practical 
origin of religious customs, which anthro¬ 
pologists had long ago arrived at from the 
study of savage races, receive unexpected 
confirmation from the rites and ceremonies 
of the more advanced nations of antiquity. 

“ It is familiarity and long usage alone 
which have caused the originally non-moral 
motive to be converted into a moral motive; it 
is the same process which I have above applied 
to religion, and which to my mind holds good 
without exception for all standards of law, 
morality, and custom, in the widest sense of 
these words. Practical motives have called every 
one of them into existence” (p. 339). 

In working out the details of such a 
theory for the first time, all sorts of 
assumptions have naturally to be made, and ' 
it is here that the author feels he lays him¬ 
self open to the attacks of criticism. It is, i 
however, fair to state that his general line : 
of argument is not seriously affected, even 
though a few bricks may have to be removed 1 
here and there from the superstructure, i 
Thus he may be wrong in maintaining < 
against Schrader, and most other living ] 


anthropologists, that the Aryan cradleland 
lay in Baktriana, or about the northern 
slopes of the Hindu Kush, rather than in 
the South Russian or the Eurasian steppe 
lands anywhere between the Carpathians 
and the Pamir uplands. Nevertheless, the 
foundations of his theory remain unshaken, 
because nobody denies that the migrations 
did actually take place, wherever Hie centre 
of dispersion is to be located. These 
migrations, on which everything depends, 
are aptly compared to a stream, which dis¬ 
appears underground and then after a long 
interval (the prehistoric migration period) 
reappears on the surface, where it develops 
five or more independent rivers (Greeks, 
Teutons, Kelts, Letts, Slavs, Illyrians), all 
having something in common (primordial 
unity), while earn has its own particular 
character, acquired partly during the 
underground meanderings, and, to a less 
degree, during their subsequent evolution in 
their new European settlements. Possibly 
too much weight is attached to the influence 
of the subterranean passage, and some will 
be disposed to question tne statement that 
“ it is not Europe which has made the 
European; it is the European that has made 
Europe” (xiv.)—that is to say, that the 
European cachet was already impressed 
upon the several branches before they 
reached their present homes in the West. 
But the general contention can scarcely 
be gainsaid, and whether more is due to 
one environment than to another is a ques¬ 
tion of secondary importance. 

More disputable is the assumption that 
the primitive Aryans must have had their 
primaeval home m a hilly region because 
they were pastors, and “ mountains are the 
natural foster-places for the herdsman, 
plains for the agriculturist ” (p. 391). The 
very reverse would seem to be the case, as 
we see in Arabia, where the Himyarites of 
the Yemen uplands have been skilful hus¬ 
bandmen throughout all reoorded time, 
while the kindred Bedouins of the Nejd 
plains still remain nomad pastors; in Africa, 
where the Tibbu cultivators of the Tibesti 
range are surrounded by the nomad Taurogs 
of tne Saharan oases; in the New World, 
where agriculture was highly developed on 
the Peruvian highlands, but almost un¬ 
known to the redskins of the Mississippi 
prairies; lastly, in Asia itself, where the 
Aralo-Caspian steppes oontinue to be roamed 
by Hie Kirghiz and other Turki nomads, 
while tillage is mainly confined to the Fer¬ 
ghana and Bokhara uplands. And, it may be 
asked, were the primitive Aryans themselves 
such exclusive nomads as they are here 
represented ? They certainly had the yoke, 
as shown by the root jug, £cvy, &c., common 
to all the Indo-European tongues, Sanskrit 
not excepted. It may, no doubt, be true 
that it was applied not to the plough but to 
the wain or cart. But the wheeled vehicle 
was surely the invention, not of a pastoral, 
but of an agricultural people—unless, indeed, 
it was borrowed before the first dispersion 
from the neighbouring Babylonians. 

This last suggestion is not made by Prof, 
von Ihering, who in the unfortunately un¬ 
finished second book ascribes almost all the 
other elements of culture possessed by the 
primitive Aiyans either directly to the Baby- 
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Ionian Semites, or else indirectly to them 
through their Phoenician kinsfolk. This im¬ 
portant section, which would not appear at 
first sight to be necessarily connected with 
the subject in hand, has been introduced, 
the author tells us, partly for the “ direct 
interest of the task itself,” and partly for 
“the historic interest that exists in the 
contrast between Aryans and Semites.” In 
any case, no one would wish it omitted, and 
if its general conclusions can be accepted, 
they will go far to solve a great difficulty in 
connexion with the development of Aryan 
culture itself. The apparently sudden trans¬ 
formation of the rude Hellenic hordes after 
their irruption into Thessaly, the Pelopon¬ 
nesus and Ionia, has always seemed a some¬ 
what inexplicable phenomenon, especially 
when contrasted with the state of sheer 
barbarism which continued to prevail for 
ages afterwards among all the other Indo- 
European tribes who occupied the rest of 
Europe. Greece, all things considered, 
cannot be regarded as a much more favoured 
land than Italy, or even Gaul. But, as we 
are here reminded, it lay nearer to the 
earliest seats of human culture in the Nile 
and Euphrates basins, and it was mainly 
from the latter region that the Hellenes 
received nearly all the elements of that 
civilisation which they rapidly de¬ 
veloped in their new homes. From 
them these elements were passed on, either 
directly or again through the enterprising 
Phoenician navigators, to the other Aryan 
settlers along the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and so on eventually to the Kelts 
and Teutons of Central Europe. Less is 
said about Egyptian influences, but this is 
obviously due to the fact that the author 
accepts without reserve Hommel’s views 
regarding the Babylonian origin of Egyptian 
culture itself. Hence, everything is ulti¬ 
mately traceable to Babylonia, which was 
“ the first seat of civilisation,” and “ the 
model nation of historic causality,” in which 
reepect “ it stands alone in the world." Of 
course, much of this has been told before, 
and much is still sub judice. But the whole 
subject is here treated with singular learning 
and acumen, while fresh light is thrown on 
many interesting features of early Mesopo¬ 
tamian culture. 

The translation is on the whole fairly well 
done. But there are numerous misprints 
and errors, for which the author’s unrevised 
proof sheets cannot be held wholly respon¬ 
sible. Thus, at p. 275, the Latin porous is 
made cognate to an Iran, ore, where Iran. 
presumably stands for Ir. (that is, Irish) in 
the original. Again, we have “Iberians in 
Armorica” (p. 87); “Spanish grandeesa,” 
which is good Italian, but impossible 
Spanish; mode for tnodo; singulm for singulis ; 
iuga (Sanskrit) for yuga ; bajit (Hebrew) for 
bayit, and the German j generally left un- 
transliterated. But far more serious is the 
misuse of the terms Aryan and Indo-European , 
which in English philological and ethno¬ 
logical works are universally taken as 
synonymous, but which are here used, the 
former as the general name of the Asiatic, 
the latter as that of the European division of 
the family. The result is all the more con¬ 
fusing since the distinction is not consistently 
adhered to, so that we have Aryan in the 


title itself, where we should expect Indo- 
European , and elsewhere such perplexing 
expressions as “the descent of the Indo- 
Europeans from the Aryans”; and “how 
was the Indo-European evolved from the 
Aryan ? ” In future editions it might be 
well to conform to the prevailing English 
use, and where a distinction is needed, 
Western Aryans or Western Indo-Europeans 
might be applied to the European division, 
ana Aryans to the Asiatic, in accordance with 
German usage. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 

Women Novelists of Queen Victoria's Reign. 

By Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Lynn Linton, and 

Others. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

It is only right and proper that the harvest 
of Jubilee books should include a survey of 
female fiction during a reign which has 
been marked by such extraordinary fecundity 
in this sphere. In the handsome volume 
before us the publishers have induced a 
number of women writers to discourse upon 
novelists of their own sex. All living 
writers are rigidly excluded, so we have a 
record without prejudice, and the whole is 
an interesting history of the great and the 
little in the past fifty years. 

There is no criticism one half so instruc¬ 
tive as that of the practitioner of the art 
which is criticised. The expert, the man 
or woman who knows the pains and plea¬ 
sures and difficulties of the trade by actual 
experience, must always speak with more 
authority than the irresponsible smatterer. 
So one turns with some interest to the first 
two essays in the book, Vhere two 
writers of eminence are commented upon 
by two women who in their time have 
written excellent fiction. Perhaps a more 
sympathetic critic could have been found for 
Charlotte Bronte than the late Mrs. Oliphant. 
This lamented author was of a somewhat 
different temper from the impetuous morbid 
creator of Jane Eyre. Mrs. Oliphant, too, 
as a critic, was apt to be carried captive 
by momentary dislikes, by prejudices, and 
by her own love for robust writing. The 
laudator tempori acti is a difficult character to 
sustain, and if it is once assumed a certain 
narrowness and unfairness is apt to follow. 
The present writer did not often find himself 
in agreement with Mrs. Oliphant; all the 
more reason, then, why he should commend 
this essay as a singularly fair, reasonable, 
and satisfactory piece of work. It is easy 
to recognise the greatness of the Brontes’ 
work, but it is not quite so easy to see reasons 
for the idolatry of which the two sisters 
are at present the centre. Beginning 
with Mr. Swinburne’s panegyric, we have 
had a flood of eulogies, minute biographical 
details, and unimportant essays in criticism. 
Jane Eyre , Villette, Wuthering Heights are in 
their way masterpieces, but this is no reason 
why they should be declared perfect and 
set on a pinnacle which only makes their 
imperfection seem more obtrusive. The 
books have that final quality of excellence— 
a profound emotional effect; they exhibit 
life harshly, crudely, often incorrectly, but 
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always with vigour; and the atmosphere of 
bleak moors has so penetrated to their fibre 
that they have something akin to high poetic 
imagining. But let us recognise the plain 
fact—they are abundantly faulty. It is 
life, but life viewed from the narrowest 
standpoint, a groping after a real world 
which was always imaged in the light of 
the writer’s sombre and restricted vision. 
Hence come the ugliness of so much of it, 
the frequent lack of insight, the lapses into 
the strained and the grotesque. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s own words on the matter seem 
to us to be not far from the truth: 

“ The books upon which this tremendous 
reputation is founded, though vivid, original, 
and striking in the highest degree, are not 
great books. Their philosophy of life is that 
of a school-girl, their knowledge of the world 
almost nil, their conclusions confused by the 
haste and passion of a mind self-centred and 
working in the narrowest orbit. It is rather 
the most incisive and realistic art of portraiture 
than any exercise of the nobler arts of fiction 
—imagination, combination, construction—or 
humorous survey of life or deep apprehension 
of its problems—upon which the fame is built.” 

The nobler arts were indeed there, but the 
major factor was the faculty of deft portrai¬ 
ture, the setting-down of a number of 
cruelly exact observations, the harvest of 
a quiet eye. When, as in the character of 
Rochester, Charlotte Bronte passes beyond 
her experience she has recourse either to 
conventional exaggerations or unreal heroics. 

Of Charlotte Bronte, the woman, Mrs. 
Oliphant writes with truth and sympathy. 
The small, fiery little governess was the 
precursor of a new era of thought and 
feeling. A realist in art, before men began 
to talk of realism, she is the first sign of 
the revolt from the Early Victorian sancta 
simplicitas — the age of the Mrs. Gores 
and Mrs. Marshs, and “ heroines in white 
muslin,” to a more wholesome criticism of 
life. Almost unconsciously, certainly with 
no clear intellectual perception of the results 
implied, she gave voice to the craving of 
her sex for more equality and freedom. 
Herself prim, self-contained, old-fashioned, 
demure and shy before strangers, she had 
the curious fortune to figure before the 
world as the prophet of a new cause. It 
was little that she asked for, but that little 
was demanded with such fierce importunity 
that the world awoke and began uneasily 
to look at the matter for itself. Here, 
again, Mrs. Oliphant is excellent: 

“ There was, however, one subject of less 
absolute realism which Charlotte Bronte had 
at her command, having experienced in her 
own person, and seen her nearest friends under 
the experience of, that solitude and longing of 
women of which she had made so remarkable 
an exposition. The long silence of life without 
an adventure or a change; the forlorn gaze out 
of windows which never show any one coming 
who can rouse the slightest interest in the 
mind; the endless years and days which pass 
and pass carrying away the bloom, extinguish¬ 
ing the lights of youth, bringing a dreary 
middle age before which the very soul shrinks, 
while yet the sufferer feels how strong is the 
current of life within her own veins, and how 
capable she is of all the active duties of 
existence—this was the essence and soul of the 
existence she knew best.” 
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Mrs. Lynn Linton, like Mrs. Oliphant, is 
a lover of old fashions in literature, a great 
advocate of the sensible and the rational, and 
a sworn foe to the morbid. Her criticism of 
George Eliot is sane, and on the whole 
adequate. She is a little too fond of finding 
petty errors in her author, small anachron¬ 
isms and little faults of spelling. But she 
does ample justice to the qualities of insight, 
knowledge, and an excellent gift in narra¬ 
tion which make the greater novels a per¬ 
petual delight. It has been the fashion to 
contrast George Eliot with Charlotte Bronte, 
and though the comparison has led many— 
notably Mr. Swinburne—into exaggeration, 
it is instructive to note how the merits of the 
one are the defects of the other. George 
Eliot was a great intelligence, higmy 
cultured, reasonable, and well-balanced, 
with a kindly, tolerant view of life and a 
strong disposition to work out all her scenes 
and characters as illustrations of certain 
ethical and philosophical principles. When 
her knowledge failed she fell to ser¬ 
monising, with the result that when she 
is obviously forced and unreal, her un¬ 
reality is that of the moral allegorist, the 
maker of cosmic parables. Charlotte Bronte 
was far inferior both in training and primary 
intellectual power, and when she became 
extravagant she fell into the sentimental. 
But in all her faults she preserved one 
quality, which George Eliot only attained to 
at rare intervals and by arduous and con¬ 
scious art. She had the gift of direct 
emotional effect—a gift which defies exact 
analysis, but seems to consist in an extra¬ 
ordinary vividness of fancy by which the 
very essence and atmosphere of a scene 
or landscape is projected upon the reader’s 
mind. Now great narrative must have other 
attributes, but it must have this also—in the 
words of Hilda Wangel, it must be “ fright¬ 
fully thrilling.” George Eliot at her best 
attained it, and then we have the very per¬ 
fection of the quality, for it is joined with 
the more purely intellectual qualities of 
subtlety, insight, and breadth of view. But 
it is a curious fact that the former, and in 
many ways inferior, writer has the gift 
always at her command, which the well- 
equipped scholar has to strive hard to attain. 

The remaining essays in the book are 
shorter and of less importance. We are 
glad to find Mrs. Marshall saying a good 
word for the author of Lob lit by the Fire 
and Jackanapes —books of which at least one 
child was a devoted admirer. It is only 
fair, too, that Mrs. Henry Wood should be 
treated with some respect, for her industry 
was phenomenal and she had some notion of 
constructing a story. As for Mrs. Norton, 
we always found the character of the author 
more interesting than her work; and 
though in one respect, as Lord Dufferin has 
recently told us, she was not the prototype 
of Diana of the Crossways, there remains 
the figure of a brilliant, capable woman. 
Mrs. Macquoid writes pleasantly of Julia 
Kavanagh and Miss Edwards, and Mrs. 
Parr of the author of John Halifax. But 
why was so incompetent a critic as Miss 
Edna Lyall allowed to write on Mrs. 
Gaskell ? “ Sorrowfully true to life,” 

“ tender, noble, and womanly ” are epithets 
that fly about with such terrible frequency 


that the reader is bewildered. The essay is 
in its way amiably appreciative, but a 
writer of such rare quality as the author of 
Cranford deserved more competent treatment. 

The book has also notices of lesser writers: 
of Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. Archer Clive, Lady 
Georgians Fullerton, Miss Pardoe, Miss 
Geraldine Jewsbury, the friend of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, and of “ A.L.O.E.” Distin¬ 
guished authors none of these were, but 
they found their way into many homes in 
their day, and a strong sentimental interest 
attaches to most of them, which warrants 
their inclusion here. 


THE VINDICATION OF JOHN CABOT. 

Cabot’s Discovery of North America. By 

S. E. Weare. (John Macqueen.) 

A singular fate has dogged the footsteps of 
the men who won the way to the Western 
world. When Columbus set foot on one 
of the Bahamas, probably Cat Island, he 
thought himself off the coast of Cathay. 
He had brought with him gracious letters 
from Ferdinand and Isabella for delivery at 
the CdUrt of the great Khan, and to the day 
of his death thought his discoveries were 
off the Asiatic main. So persistent was 
this belief, that even on his fourth voyage, 
after he had already touched the continent 
at the Gulf of Paria, he took with him 
interpreters skilled in Arabic as likely to be 
useful in securing the favour of so great a 
potentate as KubLai Khan. He was looking 
for India and blundered upon America, and 
thought till the last that it was Asia. In 
the mind of Columbus the lands he found— 
San Domingo, Cuba, and Jamaica—occupied 
the place which geography assigns to the 
islands of Japan. He had broken in upon 
a new world, and thought he had landed 
only on an unfamiliar side of the old. He 
added the two Americas to the world, and 
was within touch of the Pacific, and never 
was aware of either. It is in keeping with 
this irony of things that the new world he 
found for Europe should bear the name of 
a traveller who came later when he had 
shown the way, and that they should be 
called Americans who dwell in a land upon 
which neither he nor Vespucius ever set 
eyes. 

In life as after his death the fates dealt 
strangely with the fortunes of Columbus, 
and few more striking vicissitudes are told 
of anywhere than the change by which 
the disgraced Viceroy was set in irons 
in his own Domingo, and so sent to Spain 
across the very ocean which had yielded 
her secret to him, fettered in the bottom of 
a caravel. He had added a hemisphere to 
the dominions of the Spaniard, and his 
latest biographer tells us that his death was 
a relief to the king; while 

“ the world at large thought no more of the 
mournful procession which bore that wayworn 
body to the grave, than it did of any poor 
creature journeying in his bier to the potter’s 
field.” 

But perhaps the saddest contrast of all is 
that between the fervent hopes which 
Columbus undoubtedly formed for the con¬ 


version of the natives to Christianity, and 
the fact that at his death the absolute 
annihilation of the whole race of the 
Antilles was already well within view. 
And it is among the revenges of time that 
the most important colony which Columbus 
founded for the Spanish Monarchy should 
now be the black republic of Hayti. 

And if this was the fate of Columbus, 
what of Cabot, the true discoverer of what 
is now Canada and the United States ? Mr. 
John Fiske writes: 

“ In the drama of maritime discovery, as 
glimpses of new worlds were beginning to 
reward the enterprising crowns of Spain and 
Portugal, for a moment there came from the 
North a few brief notes fraught with ominous 
portent. The Power for whom Destiny had 
reserved the world - empire of which these 
Southern nations were dreaming stretched 
forth her hand, in quiet disregard of papal 
bulls, and laid it upon the western shore of the 
ocean. It was only for a moment, and long 
years were to pass before the consequences were 
developed. But in truth the first fateful note 
that heralded the coming English supremacy 
was sounded when John Cabot’s tiny craft 
sailed out from the Bristol Channel on a bright 
May morning of 1497.” 

These be swelling words; but, in truth, for 
ages the very existence of John Cabot was 
forgotten, and this volume is written solely 
to vindicate the claims of the great dis¬ 
coverer against the pretensions of his son. 
In neither of the ancient English chronicles 
—Barrett’s History of Bristol and the Fust 
MS.—in which mention is made of the 
discovery of North America, does Cabot’s 
name even occur. We learn, indeed, from 
Barrett that, on June 24, 1497, “ was New¬ 
foundland found by Bristol men in a ship 
called the Mathew." Again, according to 
the Fust MS., 

“this year 1497, on St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, the land of America was found by the 
Merchants of Bristow in a shippe of Bristowe 
called the Mathew, the which said ship departed 
from the port of Bristowe the second day of 
May, and oame home again the sixth of August 
next following.” 

Both these records agree as to the dates, 
and the name of the vessel, and the con¬ 
sequent glory of Bristol, and also in 
ignoring the gallant explorer who led the 
expedition. This may probably have been 
due to mere insular jealousy of the foreign 
adventurer. Thus we find Baimondo de 
Soncino, in a letter written in the year of the 
discovery to the Duke of Milan, after de¬ 
scribing John Cabot as a Venetian, saying, 
“The said Messer Joanne, as he is a foreigner 
and poor, would not be believed if his 
partners, who are all Englishmen and from 
Bristol, did not testify to the truth of what 
he tells.” And so little was the fame of the 
poor Venetian esteemed in England that until 
some thirty years ago it was confidently taken 
for granted that the real discoverer of North 
America was his son Sebastian. Whether 
Sebastian Cabot ever led an independent ex¬ 
pedition, or even if he accompanied his father 
in the true voyage of disoovery, is uncertain, 
but we know that for over forty years he 
took credit to himself among the Spaniards 
for the work which his father achieved. 
The world was for ages led astray by state- 
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ments made by men like Peter Martyr and 
Ramusio, who were personal friends 
of Sebastian and wrote as he directed. 
Peter Martyr even goes so far as to speak 
of John Cabot as dead at the time when the 
disoovery was made. Happily in recent 
years the Spanish and Italian archives have 
redressed the balance and made known the 
truth. The evidence here supplied is of the 
most convincing sort, and comes to us in the 
shape of letters written by the Spanish and 
Venetian and Milanese envoys immediately 
after the return of the Mathew in 1497. 
These representatives of rival commercial 
Powers naturally felt it their duty to keep 
their respective courts thoroughly well 
informed as to what was being done by 
the English adventurers, and fortunately 
their testimony in all essential points is 
unanimous. 

John Cabot had little to show as the result 
of his discovery of North America. Touching 
land probably somewhere off Cape Breton, 

“he saw,” says the Venetian Lorenzo Pasqualigo, 

“ no human beings, but he has brought here to 
the king certain snares which had been set to 
catch game, and a needle for making nets; he 
also found some felled trees, by which he judged 
there were inhabitants.” 

Raimondo de Soncino, writing to the Duke 
of Milan in December, 1497, announces that 
the king was so pleased with what he re¬ 
garded as the acquisition of a part of Asia 
for the British Crown, that he meant to give 
Cabot ships for a new expedition in the 
spring, 

“ and will give him all the criminals, so that he 
may go to this country and plant a colony 
there. And in this way he hopes to make 
London a greater place for spices than 
Alexandria.” 

We know that this second expedition 
actually sailed, and that one of the vessels 
had to put back into an Irish port through 
stress of weather — the rest is silence. 
When Cabot and his companions returned, 
or whether they returned at all, is simply 
not known. John Cabot disappears from 
our view. Even his name does not appear 
as the discoverer of North America until a 
comparatively recent date. What did 
Bristol care for the fame of the mere 
Venetian so long as the name of the Bristol 
vessel was remembered ? and Sebastian 
Cabot, settled in Spain, had obvious reasons 
for being reticent and even unveracious 
about his father. 

Mr. Weare has set out the evidence which 
demonstrates the validity of John Cabot’s 
claim with abundant care. But was it 
necessary at this time of day to give 
Alexander’s Bull in extenso, and in English 
as well as in Latin? The book is also 
somewhat needlessly bulked by a pre¬ 
liminary chapter and long introduction 
about the current beliefs of the Middle 
Ages as to what lay beyond the Atlantic. 
It was the known success of Columbus, 
and not legends about St. Brandon and the 
seven cities, which caused John Cabot to 
sail into the West. 


LIBEL AND LITERATURE. 

An Outline of the Law of Libel. By W. 
Blake Odgers, Q.C., LL.D. (Macmillan.) 

The Law of Libel and Slander. By Hugh 
Fraser, LL.D. Second Edition. (Wm. 
Clowes & Sons.) 

The distinction between libel and slander 
being, broadly, that libel is a written state¬ 
ment, and slander a spoken, the intimate 
connexion between libel and literature is 
evident. It is highly important that eveiy 
writer should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the law of libel. To the journalist it 
is vital, but the novelist requires knowledge 
no less. Actions have been frequently 
brought for identifiable fiction which 
libelled a living person; and in these days 
of outspoken criticism, it is as necessary for 
the novelist as for his reviewers to know 
how far a critic may go safely, and for how 
much malice he can be mulcted in damages. 
The public, too, who are both readers and 
juries, may as well be “ up-to-date ” as to the 
relations between libel and literature. Dr. 
Blake Odgers, in his admirable and neatly 
bound little manual, just issued, which looks 
almost like a book of poems, has done no 
little service both to literary men and the 
public by his excellent and concise ex¬ 
position of the law. For lawyers, the law 
has to be put technically, and Mr. Fraser, 
in the second edition of his well-arranged 
text-book, gives the profession the benefit 
of a clear summary of the leading and latest 
cases. But Dr. Blake Odgers, in the reprint 
of his more popular lectures, has treated the 
theory and practice of libel so that he 
who runs, or rather sits at his desk, can 
read. The writer, who is not a barrister, 
will have no excuse for ignorance of 
the main issues in the special sort of legal 
risk to which he exposes himself. He 
must not do an injury to the reputation 
of any person, unless he can prove either 
that his statements are true (a complete 
answer) or that his criticism is a fair com¬ 
ment on a matter of public interest. If he 
has said only what can be proved to be true, 
cadit queestio. But “fair comment ” is often 
a difficult matter to define. Let him re¬ 
member, then, that (a) it is immaterial 
whether he honestly believes that his words 
are true—that will not absolve him; (4) it 
is also immaterial how poignant or severe 
or exaggerated his ridicule or his reproaches 
may be, if they are justified at all; (c) all 
statements of fact must be absolutely 
accurate; (d) it is his statements of opinion 
only which are protected; («) the criticism 
must be relevant to some matter of public, 
and not of merely personal, interest; (/) 
and his attack must not be “malicious” in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Dr. Blake 
Odgers illustrates all these points with con¬ 
siderable wit as well as learning. He some¬ 
times goes a little far, however, in his obiter 
dicta. For instance, on the question of 
malice: 

“ Suppose that A. and B. are both suitors for 
the hand of the same young lady. A. writes a 
book or a play which is severely criticised in 
the Times. The criticism, though severe, is, 
nevertheless, a fair comment on the play, it 
honestly expresses what the critic really thought 


of the production. B. reads this, and is de¬ 
lighted, and he sends a copy of that issue of the 
Times to the mother of the young lady, hoping 
and intending thus to injure his rival. Will an 
action lie for malicious publication ? I think 
it will.” 

But surely non constat that the opposi¬ 
tion of a mother would ruin his rival 
with the daughter! However, the point 
illustrates the fact that malice is often 
a thorny question. Or, take another instance, 
as to publication: 

“ Suppose the defendant is a German mer¬ 
chant, and the plaintiff a German too, a clerk 
in the office of an English merchant. The 
defendant considers that he has some cause of 
complaint against the plaintiff, so he writes a 
letter in German to the employer of the plaintiff. 
The envelope is properly fastened down, and 
addressed to the English merchant, who opens 
it; he sees it is in German, so he calls for the 
German clerk, the plaintiff, and hands it to 
him, saying, ‘Tell me what this is about.’ 
Thereupon it beoomes the duty of the plaintiff 
to translate this German letter to his employer, 
and in so doing he, the plaintiff, necessarily 
publishes to his employer a libel on himself. 
Can it be said that this is a publication by the 
defendant ? Can the principal be the agent of 
the defendant to create a cause of action against 
him ? The defendant compelled the plaintiff to 
injure his own reputation, and it seems hard 
he should escape liability.” 

Dr. Odgers will be happy to argue this 
case in the oourts on either side if it arises. 
But the decision would surely depend partly 
upon whether the letter was a ubel at all, 
and also, if privilege were pleaded, upon the 
question of malice. The privilege resulting if 
the defendant and his correspondent have 
common interest in the subject-matter of 
the communication is destroyed if malice 
can be proved, and here it probably could 
be. This German instance recalls the 
many curious cases where everything turns 
on the meaning of the words. “Thou 
art a daffodowndilly ” of a lawyer was 
formerly actionable. “ You are a bunter,” 
of Mrs. Rawlings (in 1858), was not. 
But it might have been if the proper 
innuendo had been set out. Sometimes, 
however, the Courts will put off their 
judicial nescience. In these literary days 
the judges know more than they did. In 
1848 a lady recovered damages from a man 
who wrote that “ her warmest friends had 
realised the fable of the Frozen Snake ”; 
and when a newspaper said of a solicitor 
that “ Messrs. Quirk, Gammon & Snap were 
fairly equalled, if not outdone,” a copy of 
Ten Thousand a Year was put in at the trial 
and taken as read. 

“ I myself,” says Dr. Blake Odgers, “ was 
once paid to read The Strange Story of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ; some one had compared 
a virtuous plaintiff to Mr. Hyde; and a copy 
of Mr. Stevenson’s book accompanied my 
instructions.” 

So that it is dangerous to compare people 
with characters out of books. By the way, 
it is rather odd to reflect, after noting how 
interesting and dramatic Dr. Odgers makes 
the law of libel, that no novelist, so far as 
we know, has brought a libel action into 
his plot. Breach of promise and divorce we 
have had, but who has depicted a libel action ? 
Our space is, however, exhausted. Dr. 
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Odgers has much that is of value to discuss 
as to the histoiy of reporting, the present 
unsatisfactory law of newspaper libel, and 
the development of “the liberty of the 
Press” (which Lord Kenyon defined to 
mean that “a man might publish anything 
which twelve of his countrymen think not 
blamable”). He might with advantage have 
discussed some of the cases where novelists 
have been sued for defaming living persons 
under a pseudonym. This is the only 
omission we notice in his useful, concise, 
and really delightful volume. 


THE RACE OF CROMWELL. 

Waylen’s Mouse of Cromwell. Edited by 
J. G. Cromwell. (Elliot Stock.) 

Canon’ Cbomwell’s revised edition of 
Waylen’s book is very welcome. It con¬ 
tains a considerable amount of new matter, 
and is altogether a distinct improvement on 
the original work, although in the absence 
of consistent and systematic references it 
cannot be regarded as wholly satisfactory 
Among many points of interest space wul 
only allow us to indicate a few. In the 
account of the Cromwells of America 
we are warned that American citizens 
of a certain class (whom philanthropists 
that know them not are fond of claim¬ 
ing as their “ black brethren ”), in lieu of 
bedecking themselves after the fashion of 
their forefathers with the borrowed finery 
of cocked-hats and epaulettes, are in these 
latter days much addicted to proclaiming 
their freedom and independence by appro¬ 
priating the name of the great Protector, 
The common early practice of naming 


children after a deceased brother or sister 
is abundantly illustrated in these pages, 
though there is no instance that quite rivals 
one which we remember to have seen in the 
Visitation of Suffolk, where the attempt of a 

E arent to perpetuate his own Christian name 
ad to be repeated four times before per¬ 
sistence won success. The old, but always 
improving, tale is told of Sir Charles Henry 
Frankland, the roue baronet who was con¬ 
verted from his evil ways by the earthquake 
of Lisbon. Everyone knows how, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he turned, figuratively 
speaking, from devil to monk; how, in the 
new-found fervour engendered by the “ hor¬ 
rors of the hour,” he forthwith made an 
honest woman of the lady under his protec¬ 
tion by going through a brace of marriage 
ceremonies with her—one Roman and one 
Anglican; and how from that hour the “ now 
sobered and chastened,” and very much 
married, couple lived virtuous ever after¬ 
wards, and eventually died respected by all 
who did not know them. Two good 
anecdotes are reproduced—the one about 
Napoleon and Sir Janies Macintosh, and the 
one about Frances Cromwell and Jerry- 
White. 

The latter is perhaps worth telling yet 
again. Frances was the Protector’s young¬ 
est daughter, and the Rev. Jeremiah White, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
one of his chaplains. The divine sought to 
better his fortunes by securing, apprentice- 


fashion, the hand of his master’s daughter. 
Her father, however, had more exalted aims 
for her establishment in life. 


“Having been given reason to suspect that 
his aspiring chaplain had carried his amatory 
professions too far, Cromwell managed to 
entrap the conple just at a moment when Jerry 
was on his knees, caressing the Lady Frances’s 
hand. ‘ What is the meaning of that posture 
before my daughter ? ’ demanded he. Here 
Jerry’s wit came to his aid. ‘May it please 
your Highness, I have long unsuccessfully 
courted the young gentlewoman yonder, my 
lady’s waiting-maid, and I was now therefore 
humbly praying her ladyship to say a word in 
my behalf.’ Turning to the waiting-maid, 
Oliver went on : ‘ Well, hussey, and why should 
you refuse Mr. White’s offers r You must know 
that he is my friend, and I expect that you will 
treat him as such.’ Here the ready wit of the 
maiden proved smarter even than Jerry’s. ‘ If 
Mr. White,’ says she, ‘ intends me that honour, 
I shall not oppose him.’ 1 Sayest thou so, lass P ’ 
rejoined Cromwell. ‘ Call Goodwyn ; this 
business shall be finished at once.’ Mr. Chap¬ 
lain Goodwyn arrived; the parties were married 
on the spot, and Cromwell, by way of solatium, 
made them a present of £500.” 

The chapter on Cromwell’s Church policy, 
though obscured by mystical jargon, con¬ 
tains some really valuable observations. The 
section that treats of the problem concerning 
his remains does not profess to be more than 
sketch; still, even so, it is curious that 
there is no allusion to the strange story 
recorded in the Harleian Miscellany (ii. 285) 
to the effect that the body hanged at Tyburn 
was really that of Charles I., which, in the 
anticipation that the Protector’s tomb would 
be violated, had been substituted, not with¬ 
out a soupgon of pleasantry, in the coffin of 
the latter. In respect of accuracy there is 
little enough to complain of in the book, ” 
a statement on p. 7 needs emendation. To 
say that 

“ it is next to impossible to give the exact date 
of the birth, marriage, or death of anybody in 
England prior to 1538, because before that time 
there was no regular and systematic registration 
of births, marriages and deaths kept in this 
country,” 

is incorrect in two ways. On the one hand, 
in the case of tenants-in-chief, the Inquisi- 
tiones post mortem furnish us with a mass of 
such dates as regards that class of land 
holders; on the other hand, though it is true 
that Thomas Cromwell started the parochial 
registers in 1538, they were anything but 
“regular and systematic” till after 1660. 
The vulgar delusion that Alexander Borgia 
died from poison should not have been per¬ 
mitted to disfigure p. 11. In conclusion we 
present Canon Cromwell with a reference or 
two which may be useful for a subsequent 
edition of his book: to p. 356 of Nicolas’ 
Siege of Carlaverock, where there is an im¬ 
portant note on John de Cromwell, and to 
pp. 400-402 of vol. i. of Gairdner’s Letters, 
3jr., of Rickard III. and Henry VII. (“ Rolls 
Series ”), where additional information will 
be found anent John Williams, and, among 
other things, how he “honnorably and 
valyandy acquited himself” at the West¬ 
minster Tournament of November, 1494. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN 
ILLUSTRATORS. 

English Illustrations in the Sixties. By 
Gleeson White. (Constable & Co.) 

Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. Gleeson 
White have between them succeeded in 
diverting collectors into a new channel. By 
this time they must—with lecture, with 
article, and with book—have sent scores 
of keen young men to Farringdon-street 
and Aldgate, where the literary barrows 
most do congregate, on the search for odd 
numbers of the illustrated magazines of 
what Mr. Pennell has called the “ Golden 
Age of Illustrators”—namely, the sixties. 
For the moment the first editions of Steven¬ 
son and Lang have no charm, large-paper 
minor poets are without interest, three- 
volume Merediths cease to attract, Dickens 
and Thackeray monthly parts have lost 
fascination. The new quarry is back num¬ 
bers of Comhill and Good Words, Once a 
Week and the Sunday Mag mine. For such 
collectors Mr. Gleeson White has pre¬ 
pared a comprehensive work, which needs 
only to be reprinted without plates in the 
form of a handbook to be quite invaluable. 
In its present handsome form, enriched by 
some excellent reproductions of the best 
drawings of the great period (1857-1870), 
it is almost an end in itself: a beautiful 
monument raised to commemorate the 
strength and directness of English black 
and white art at its best. 

We say strength and directness, for these 
were the leading characteristics of the 
artists whom Mr. Gleeson White has worked 
so hard to honour. Here and there among 
them was one who added grace and beauty 
to his equipment, notably Frederick Walker, 
Mr. Whistler, and occasionally Millais and 
Sandys, but in the main they were strong and 
direct before anything. And how strong 
and direct; how faithful to the fact! 
When we compare the illustrations of Once 
a Week with the most popular of those which 
had gone before—the Hideous extravagances 
of Cruikshank, the tiresome caricatures of 
Phiz, the mass of unobserved and unthink¬ 
ing work which did duty for illustrations in 
the thirties and forties—and then when we 
look at the majority of process blocks of to¬ 
day and the hurried, unthinking work which 
they perpetuate, we understand the enthu¬ 
siasm of critics like Mr. White and Mr. 
Pennell. 

Of the giants of the sixties, Millais 
and Frederick Sandys were the greatest. 
Millais’s “Prodigal Son,” “The Tares,” 
and, in another manner, “ Grandmother’s 

Chartist,” 

“ Life’s 

Journey,” and “ Little Mourner ”—these 
are among the finest things in the book. 
Mr. Whistler's early drawings from Once a 
Week are miracles of grace, and Mr. White 
shows us what an artist was lost when 
the late George Du Maurier threw in his 
lot with Punch. The late Lord Leighton 
and Charles Keene are misrepresented: 
there is nothing from “Romola” in the 
Comhill, and only one of the illustrations to 
The Cloister and the Hearth. We could well 
have spared the examples of Simeon Solomon, 

E. H. Piekersgill, and Mr. Du Maurier 


Apology ” ; Sandys’ “ The Old 
“If,” “Until Her Death,’ 
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in his comic mood, to make room for these. 
We should also have liked more Walkers. 
Where, for instance, is “Philip in Church”? 
Instead of this we have several drawings by 
Arthur Hughes, to whom we refuse to give 
a tithe of Mr. White’s admiration, and a 
positively repellant design by J. Leighton. 
The landscapes of Mr. J. W. North and the 
figure studies of Mr. H. S. Marks lead us to 
regret that there is to-day no inducement to 
artists to put black-and-white work before 
colour. It is sad, indeed, to reflect what 
ravages photography is working with the art 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Coriolanus. Edited by R. F. Cholmeley. 
King John. Edited by F. P. Barnard. 
(“ Arnold’s School Shakespeare.”) 

E have received two new volumes of 
this excellent and rapidly grow¬ 
ing series. Mr. Cholmeley’s Cortolantu 
is a useful piece of work, very much 
on the lines of the Macbeth and Twelfth 
Night for which he is already respon¬ 
sible. Coriolanut is at best a difficult play 
for young students, owing to its com- 

S issed and contorted stvle, but Mr. 

olmeley’s paraphrases will do something 
to lighten their task. The notes on scansion 
do not always command our assent; and 
surely it is not correct to say that Alex¬ 
andrines are “ very rare,” for Cortolantu 
happens to be one of the plays in which 
they are most frequent. 

Mr. Barnard’s King John is a somewhat 
elaborate edition, with a longer introduction 
and fuller notes than we remember to have 
seen in any earlier number of the series. It 
is perhaps fitted for a more advanced type 
of student than that aimed at by its fellows. 
The notes are exceedingly good and in¬ 
teresting, and are evidently written with a 
wide knowledge of heraldry and kindred 
archaeological lore. An especial feature 
of the Introduction is the long historical 
account of the dramatis persona. Mr. Barnard 
' gives a noteworthy explanation of that 
important and, from an historical point of 
view, enigmatic character, Philip Faulcon- 
bridge. 

“ Just as Shakespeare’s Sir John Falstaff is a 
medley of Sir John Oldcastle and Sir John 
Fastolf, in like manner the Bastard of The 
Troublesome Raigne and of King John is a 
composite character, to form which three 
several historical personages have been laid 
under contribution. All three were bastards, 
all three performed notable actions, all three 
possessed the common feature of conspicuous 
valour.” 

These three bastards, according to Mr. 
Barnard, are Philip Fitz-Richard, Fawkes 
de Breaute, and a fifteenth century bastard 
of Faulconbridge, Thomas Neville. The 
theory is plausible, and accords well enough 
with the spirit of Elizabethan play-writing. 
It requires, we think, to be supported by 
passages from Hall, Holinshed, or any other 
chronicler whom the author of The Trouble¬ 
some Raigne may be supposed to have used, 
showing what information as to each of 
these three worthies appears to have been at 
that writer’s disposal. It is not safe to 
assume in an Elizabethan author a modern 


knowledge of minor historical detail. We 
observe that an impossible statement, to 
which we have previously taken exception, 
still appears in the Life of Shakespeare 
appended to the Introductions of these 
volumes. It is that Shakespeare was a 
member of the Chamberlain’s Company in 
1593. The company referred to began its 
career in 1594. 

* * * 

Beauties and Antiquities of Ireland. By T. 0. 

Russell. (Kegan Paul.) 

Mk. Russell’s book will be very useful 
to tourists who have projected visits to the 
romantic and beautiful spots he describes, 
and it will make others wish to see them. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a guide-book, 
as described in its sub-title. Mr. Russell 
gives but few particulars of hotels, convey¬ 
ances, and other details of travel. For 
these the tourist can go to the ordinary 
manuals; Mr. Russell’s aim is to supply 
his higher wants. He writes as a student 
of Irish history, and an enthusiastic admirer 
of Irish scenery; and it is to spots 
which history and scenery unite to 
make remarkable, such as Tara Hill, 
Uisneach Hill, Cashel, Dunluce Castle, and 
Glendaloch, that Mr. Russell invites his 
readers. Steeped himself in the myths 
and the more or less authentic history of 
the early Irish kings, and glorying in 
every rath, lise, cromlech, and round 
tower that remains to support those bright 
legends, Mr. Russell makes a pleasant 
companion. We wish that in (bopping 
guide-book formality, he had dropped 
guide-book phraseology when describing 
scenery. Phrases like “ a brilliant gem of 
nature^” “ a gem of scenic loveliness,” and 
“ scenic attractions ” are too frequent. Mr. 
Russell discusses anew the interesting ques¬ 
tion whether our Coronation Stone in West¬ 
minster Abbey is the very Lia Fail, or Stone 
of Destiny, on which the over-Kings of 
Ireland were crowned; and he decides, in 
opposition to Dr. Petrie (who thinks that 
the pillar stone now at Tara is the true Lia 
Fail), that it is. He is so satisfied of this 
that he would carry the pedigree of the 
stone, if possible, farther back. He suggests 
a scientific examination with a view to 
determining whether the precious relic which 
has come to us vid Tara and Scone was not, 
originally, a meteorite from space. 

* * * 

My Father as I Recall Him. By Mamie 

Dickens. (The Roxburghe Press.) 

The death of Miss Dickens while her book 
was in the press lends a pathetic interest to 
her graceful and affectionate tribute to her 
father’s memory. Miss Dickens has not so 
much added to our knowledge of Charles 
Dickens, even in his private life, as she has 
renewed and deepened it. Naturally she 
has dwelt much on her father’s home-loving 
nature, his gaiety at his own hearth, his 
splendid achievements as a playmate. We 
will quote, however, a reminiscence which 
has literary interest. Miss Dickens had 
been seriously ill, and her father liked to 
have her carried into his study, to remain 
with him while he wrote: 

“ On one of these mornings I was lying on 



the sofa endeavouring to keep perfectly quiet, 
while my father wrote busily and rapidly at his 
desk, when he suddenly jumped from his chair 
and rushed to a mirror which hung near, and 
in which I could see the reflection of some 
extraordinary facial contortions which he was 
making. He returned rapidly to his desk, 
wrote furiously for a few moments, and then 
went again to the mirror. The facial panto¬ 
mime was resumed, and then turning toward, 
but evidently not seeing, me, he began talking 
rapidly in a low voice. Ceasing this soon, how¬ 
ever, he returned once more to his desk, where 
he remained silently writing until luncheon 
time. It was a most curious experience for me, 
and one of which I did not, until later years, 
fully appreciate the purport. Then I knew 
that, with his natural intensity, he had thrown 
himself completely into the character that he 
was creating, and that for the time being he 
had not only lost sight of his surroundings, but 
had actually become in action, as in imagina¬ 
tion, the creature of his pen.” 

Miss Dickens has scattered through her 
pages many a trifling memory that we can 
welcome: even so elusive a circumstance 
as this, that one day, on the road from 
Rochester to Cobham, her father pointed out 
to her “ the exact spot where Mr. Winkle 
called out: ‘Whoa; I have dropped my 
whip! ’ ” 

* * * 


Wrekin Sketches. By Emma Boore. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Miss Boore has done what we should like 
to see other village ladies do. She has 
studied, and written down in an unassuming 
way, the history of her own neighbourhood. 
There is no fear of such a record proving 
dull or valueless provided it has been con¬ 
structed with care, Miss Boore’s being a 
case in point. Wisely, she has given most 
of her space to her own little Shropshire 
village of Uppington, the Opetone of the 
Domesday Book, and to the villages around 
it. She plunges into the early English lore 
of the neighbourhood, finding suggestive 
facts in the Domesday Book, in Pipe Rolls, 
and Hundred Rolls, and church accounts. 
And she has stories of those elusive days 
which the very old can just remember to 
have seen, or to have heard of. One of these 
stories concerns the Uppington gibbet, which 
Miss Boore herself recollects as a harmless 
gate-post. Even then she would gallop 
past it when riding that way in the evening. 
The most trivial, inconsequential story of 
village life seems to have a nameless charm, 
and though Miss Boore has really nothing 
particular to tell us about one “ Tailor 
Lockly,” who flourished in the village a 
hundred years ago, yet it is pleasant to 
know that he kept seven ’prentices and 
several journeymen, and that he rode out of 
Uppington every morning to meet the news¬ 
paper, and that he wore a pigtail, which the 
boys played with in church. Miss Boore has 
a chapter on Gronow Owen, the Welsh bard, 
and on parson Richard Allestree, who was 
bom at Uppington in 1619, and is one of 
the writers to whom The Whole Duty of Man 
is still attributed. We doubt if it was wise 
of Miss Boore to include Shrewsbury in her 
book, but as a village annalist she has 
done a service to her neighbourhood and 
its occasional students. 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 

[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow."] 

OT many books have been published 
this week. Yet the stream that was 
dammed begins to flow. A trickle of new 
editions—rather than new books—shows 
the change. We have, for instance, a new 
and revised edition, in one volume, of Mr. 
Stanley’s In Darkest Africa. As a rule, 
books of exploration have their day and 
cease, and we confess that we had thought of 
Mr. Stanley’s work, important though it is, 
as a book of the past. It reappears in a 
cheap one-volume edition. Mr. Stanley 
remarks that the issue of his work at the 
present price cannot be profitable to either 
author or publisher, but he consents to this 
edition in the belief that his readers may 
thereby be better able “to follow intelli¬ 
gently the developments that are being 
constantly made there by the Congo State, 
Great Britain, and Germany, the three 
Powers that are now in possession of the 
regions traversed by our Expedition.” 

We have received from Messrs. A. & C. 
Black a new edition of Sartor Resartus adapted 
to school use. The editor, Mr. J. A. S. 
Barrett, has supplied the most copious notes 
and an introduction of nearlv fifty pages in 
length. Sartor Resartus, he thinks, “is fitted 
to be a class-book of the greatest usefulness 
to junior students, stimulating to their 
thought and formation of their character.” 
We hesitate to endorse this, and feel rather 
aony for the junior students who will soon 
be tackling these 350 pages of text and 
notes. Undoubtedly it is true that “ to the 
more serious student ” Sartor Resartus “ be¬ 
comes in many cases a guide, philosopher 
and friend, directing him to the wisdom of 
Goethe and the beauties of Jean Paul, and 


proving itself the wine as well as the food of 
life.” But wine and food, to be enjoyed, 
and to be nutritious, must be approached 
with the natural appetite. The reading of 
Sartor should be one of the divine accidents 
in every youth’s life. However, the whole 
question of the adaptation of standard 
books to schoolroom use is, we think, in 
need of consideration, and we shall perhaps 
return to this sub j ect. 

Messrs. Macmillan persevere in doing 
justice, and perhaps more than justice, to 
Gapt. Marryat. They have added Frank 
Mudmay to their series of standard novels. 
Mr. H. R. Millar illustrates, and Mr. David 
Hannay, as usual, edits. It was Frank 
Mildmay that gave Marryat his first taste 
of fame. But Mr. Hannay points out that 
the story is inferior to Peter Simple, Mid¬ 
shipman Easy, or Masterman Ready, and that 
it cannot escape the charge of coarseness. 
Yet the British sailor of the eighteenth 
centuiw could not be drawn in delicate lines; 
and Mr. Hannay remarks that “ on the few 
occasions when the writers of the century 
looked at the existence on board ship it 
filled them with horror.” He continues, in 
a passage which we quote as being of interest 
just now: 

“The vein of Cookneyism which is to be 
found all through them accounts for much. 
Smollett and Fielding were assuredly not 
squeamish, yet they both appear to have shared 
the disgust which filled Dr. Johnson when he 
stood at the break of the quarter-deck, and 
looked down on the overcrowding below, and 
was offended by the foul language and the 
fouler smells. From all this they recoiled. 
Smollett’s picture of tile Navy was overcharged 
with effect; but he would not have painted it 
so fiercely, all in black as he did, if it had not 
revolted him.” 

From Messrs. Henry & Co. come three 
new editions in their new “ Random Series 
two of them are Mr. Barry Pain’s The 
Kindness of the Celestial and In a Canadian 
Canoe, the third is a new edition of the 
translation of Louis Couperus’ novel, Ecstasy, 
by Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos and Mr. John 
way. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, the author of 
Looking"Backward, is known in this country 
practically by that work alone; and thousands 
of readers nave probably wondered when 
they would next hear of him. He has now 
written a sequel to Looking Backward, which 
he entitles Equality. Looking Backward, he 
writes, 

“was a small book, and I was not able to get 
into it all I wished to say on the subject. 
Since it was published what was left out of it 
has loomed up so much more important than 
what it contained that I have been constrained to 
' write another book. I have taken the date of 
Looking Backward, the year 2000, as that of 
Equality, and have utilised the framework of 
the former story as a starting-point for this 
which I now offer.” 

Mr. Bellamy then summarises the plot of 
Looking Backward, and the new story begins 
from tiie point where Julian West, having 
awaked from his dream in Dr. Leete’s 
house, goes downstairs to tell it all to Edith, 
who is gathering flowers in the garden on 
which “ the morning sun of the twentieth 
century” is shining. Equality is a much 


longer story than its forerunner, filling, 
indeed, more than three hundred and fifty 
closely printed pages. 

Maeterlinck again and already! His 
book of essays, Le Trisor des Mumbles, was a 
conversational success only a month or two 
ago, and, to a few people, something much 
better. Now we have Maeterlinck the 
dramatist presented to us by the translator 
of the essays, Mr. Alfred Sutro. Aglavaine 
et Silysette is the tinkling title of Maeter¬ 
linck’s new five-act drama. Mr. J. W. 
Mackail, whose literary activity, we notice, 
takes rather a wide range, writes an intro¬ 
duction. He says: 

“ For the play, which is here presented in an 
English dress, no special words of preface are 
required. It may be left to make its own 
impression. Some of its indefinable charm 
of language must no doubt be lost in 
a translation; and the rounded completeness 
of Pflltas et Mflisande, the finished repose in 
which it ends, are scarcely rivalled here. 
Aglavaine et Silysette ends on a cry, haunting 
indeed, but not satisfying. In the Trisor des 
Humbles M. Maeterlinck appeared as a pro¬ 
fessed Neo-Platonist, a thinker and mystic, 
saturated in Emerson, and finding inspiration 
from Plotinus and Swedenborg. This growing 
philosophic passion may involve a certaiu 
expense of dramatic quality. But there is 
hare an even higher attainment in delicate in¬ 
sight, and in the power of expressing by simple 
words some of the subtlest and most elusive 
shades of emotion.” 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones issues, through 
Messrs. Macmillan, his comedy, The Case of 
Rebellious Susan. “My comedy isn’t a 
comedy at all; it’s a tragedy dressed up as a 
comedy,” he tells Mrs. Grundy, in a pleasant, 
bantering letter of dedication. And as for 
the moral of the play, he anticipates Mrs. 
Grundy’s demand for one: 

“ If I dare hint to much to you, dear lady, 
it is well at times not to be too ferociously 
moral. There is a time to be ferociously moral 
and a time to refrain. The present, my dear 
Mrs. Grundy, is an eminently suitable time to 
refrain. Let us not be always worrying books 
and plays for their morals. Let us not worry 
even life itself for too plain or too severe a 
moral. Let us look with a wise, sane, wide- 
open eye upon all these things, and if a moral 
rises naturally from them let us cheerfully 
accept it, however shocking it may be ; if not, 
let us not distress ourselves. . . . Refrain, my 
dear lady ! Refrain ! Refrain ! And if you 
must have a moral in my comedy, suppose it to 
be this—‘ That as women cannot retaliate 
openly, they may retaliate secretly—and lie.' 
And a thoroughly shocking moral it is, now we 
have got it. But, oh ! my dear Mrs. Grundy, 
Nature’s morality is not your morality nor 
mine. Nature has ten thousand various morals, 
all of them as shocking as truth itself. The 
very least of them would fright our isle from 
its propriety if it were onoe guessed at.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers.] 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Tsi Pamts Lin or tbs Qnn. By Oneof Her Majesty's 
Servants. 0. Arthur Peanon, Ltd. Is. Od. 

Abbols ot Roost : Bn School Lot Ann Cominmow 
to Educahob. Edited by J. J. Findlay, ALA. With 
an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. Cambridf a University Preta. 6a. 
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BELLES LETTRE8, POETRY, DRAMA, ETC. 

Tee Tihfle D k A M ATI BTS : Ths Heret Devil or Edmoh- 
to* : A Cokedt. Edited by Hugh Welker, M.A. J. M. 
Dent A Co. 1 b. 

Saetoe Ribartcb. By Thomee Carlyle. Edited, with 
Notes, by J. A. S. Barrett, M.A. A. AO. Black. 5 b. 
T*i Meemaid, atb Othbb Poiii. By E. Patterson. 

Published by the Author (Cardiff). 

Shakesfeare: a Revolutio*. Anonymous. Skefflugton 
A Son. 

Dies Dohihica. By Margaret Evans and Isabel Southall. 
Elliot Stook. 

Aslavaike asd Sii.TBim : a Dhaka t» Fivb Acta. By 
Maurioe Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
Grant Richards. 

FICTION. 

* Africa* Milliovaibe. By Grant Allen. Grant 
Richards. 

The Pursuit or the House.Boat. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. Osgood, Mcllraine A Co. 2s. 

Ekftt Pockets, asd Orass Stories. By Mildred 
Berkeley. Edwin, Vaughan A Co. 

Equality. By Edward Bellamy. William Heinemann. 
While the Billt Boils. By Henry Lawson. Simpkin, 
Marshall A Co. 

TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, BTC. 

Hahdt Guide-Book to Esolasd a*d Vales. By Edward 
Smith. George Allen. 

OxroED ASD ITS OoLLESES. By J. Wells, M.A. Illustrated 
by Edmund H. New. Methuen A Co. 

Nswrou*DLA*D I* 1897. By Rev. M. Harvey. Sampson 
Low. 

Journeys Amoks the Gestle Jafs. By Rev. J. LI. 
Thomas. Sampson Low. 

I* Darkest Africa. New edition, corrected and revised. 

By H. M. Stanley. Sampson Low. 

Black's Guide to North Wales. A. AC. Black. 3s. 6d. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HE late Mrs. Oliphant had been a contri¬ 
butor to Blackwood's Magazine for over 
half a century, and we are informed by the 
publishers that during the whole of that 
period her contributions averaged one to 
each number of the magazine. 

A touching notice of Mrs. Oliphant’s con¬ 
nexion with “ Maga ” appears in its current 
number. “ More than half a century ago,” 
we read, 

“ Mrs. Oliphant, as a young girl of remark¬ 
able literary promise, was led by the gentle 
‘ Delta’ tremblingly before the dread tribunal 
of Christopher North. ‘ So long as she is 
young and happy, work will do her no harm,’ 
said tiie sage, who little knew that he was 
addressing one who more than any other was 
to maintain unimpaired the traditions of his 
beloved ‘ Maga,’ and to find the crowning work 
of her life in recording its not uneventful 
annals. She was already an old contributor 
when she wrote her first ‘ Christmas Tale ’ for 
the memorable number in which George Eliot 
began the ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life ’; and that 
faithful, loyal, brilliant work was destined to 
long outlive the young and happy years of 
which the ‘ Professor ’ spoke, and which, alas! 
were all too few; and literature, instead of 
being the joy of a happy leisure, became the 
unfailing solace of a life that knew many and 
bitter sorrows.” 

Mrs. Oliphant always wrote anonymously 
in the magazine, but her personality had 
long been seen between the lines of “ The 
Old Saloon,” and “ The Looker On.” 


The mention of Mrs. Oliphant’s “ crown¬ 
ing work ” is, of course, an allusion to the 
history of the “House of Blackwood,” on 


which she was engaged in her last 
days. This work was, we believe, com¬ 
pleted by her, but in a touching farewell 
letter to Mr. Blackwood Mrs. Oliphant 
expressed her regret—one that every writer 
will understand—that she could never hope 
to see its proof-sheets. The following para¬ 
graph, in this, as yet unpublished, work, is 
quoted by Mr. Blackwood: 

“ It has been the fate of Blackwood's Magazine 
to secure a genuine attachment from its con¬ 
tributors more than any other literary organ has 
ever had: the same sort of feeling which makes 
sailors identify themselves with their ship, 
rejoicing in the feats which they attribute some¬ 
how to her own personality, though they know 
very well what is their own share in them, and 
maintaining a generous pride in the vessel, 
which would be but a paltry feeling were it 
translated into a mere self-oomplacence as to 
their own achievements. I hope this is being 
kept up in the younger generation; it certainly 
was very strong in the past.” 

It is not surprising that so long and dose 
a literary connexion ripened into one of 
intimate friendship between author and 
publidier, one of those friendships which, 
as Mr. Blackwood says, “ go to preserve all 
that is best and most inspiring in the tradi¬ 
tions of letters.” 


We are informed that Mrs. Oliphant, 
who had exceptional advantages for such a 
task, completed shortly before her death a 
personal life of Her Majesty, which will be 
issued in due course by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. 


The American papers reported the Jubilee 
procession very fully. The New York Journal 
engaged Mark Twain to cable a short 
account. We take from his article a few 
sentences: 

“ I was not dreaming of so stunning a show. 
All the nations seemed to be filing by. They 
all seemed to be represented. It was a sort of 
allegorical suggestion of the Last Day, and some 
who .live to see that day will probably recall 
this one if they are not too much disturbed in 
mind at the time. . . . The feature of high 
roman oe was not wanting, for among them rode 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria, who would be Prince 
of Wales now and future King of England and 
Emperor of India if his Stuart ancestors had 
conducted their royal affairs more wisely than 
they did. He came as a peaceful guest to 
represent his mother, Princess Ludwig, heiress 
of the house of Stuart, to whom English 
Jacobites still pay unavailing homage as the 
rightful queen of England. The house of 
Stuart was formally and officially shelved nearly 
two centuries ago, but the microbe of Jacobite 
loyalty is a thing which is not exterminable 

by time, force or argument.The Queen 

Empress was come. She was received with 
great enthusiasm. It was realisable that she 
was the procession herself; that all the rest of it 
was mere embroidery; that in her the public saw 
the British Empire itself. She was a symbol, an 
allegory of England’s grandeur and the might 

of the British name.It was a memorable 

display, and must live in history. It suggested 
the material glories of the reign finely and 
adequately. The absence of the chief creators 
of them was perhaps not a serious disadvan¬ 
tage. One could supply the vaoancies by 
imagination, and thus fill out the procession 
very effectively. One can enjoy a rainbow 
without necessarily forgetting the forces that 
made it.” 


The tribute to the late Laureate from a 
little band of Montenegrin poets was not 
the least noteworthy feature of the Jubilee. 
In the storm and stress of such an occasion 
there is a tendency to forget the past in the 
present. Hence we can the more appreciate 
the action of the few foreigners who laid a 
wreath of flowers on Tennyson’s tomb in 
the Abbey in recognition of his stirring 
words in praise of the Montenegrin pluck 
and independence, and the part played by 
him in glorifying the Queen’s reign. 

The absence of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
from the band of poets who have sung the 
Diamond Jubilee has been much commented 
upon. Mr. Kipling, however, knows best, 
and we may rest assured that if he wrote 
nothing for the occasion it was because he 
had nothing to add to The Seven Seas. 
Meanwhile, we notice in the Saturday Review, 
in an article on the omissions from the list 
of Jubilee honours, this fine tribute of 
praise to the author of “ The Song of the 
Banjo ”: 

“ There is one name in literature which, from 
the special point of view of the growth of the 
Imperial idea, might have well received recogni¬ 
tion—we mean Mr. Rudyard Kipling. There 
is no question that it is he who has chiefly 
implanted in English minds the idea of the 
vast federal empire around the globe, the 
central idea which has made this Jubilee 
different from anything ever witnessed before. 
In this sense Kipling is greater than Wolseley, 
greater than Roberts, greater than both com¬ 
bined. Yet he has been given no honour. 
Verily, the administrators and defenders of the 
empire have been exalted at the expense of its 
extenders, of its real makers.” 

Our own view, as expressed last week, is 
that Jubilee honours are not ennobling; 
but we are glad to see Mr. Kipling thus 
spoken of. 


Much interest attaches to the Logia, or 
Sayings of Christ, which Mr. Henry Frowde 
(Oxford University Press) is about to publish 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund. The papyrus 
leaf on which the sayings are written in 
uncials was found on the borders of the 
Libyan desert in January last, by Messrs. 
B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt, and it has 
been jealously guarded ever since. The 
collection of sayings may have been made 
even earlier than the beginning of the 
second century, and it is affirmed that at 
any rate the writing itself cannot be later 
than the third, or a hundred years prior to 
any existing MS. of the Gospels. The Logia 
are detached sayings, without context, 
emphatic and precise in character. Each 
verse begins with the words “Jesus saith.” 


Two illustrated editions of the book will 
be issued, one for a few pence with the design 
of placing the treasure within the reach of 
everybody. In the better edition the 
papyrus page will be reproduced by collo¬ 
type process, which shows the colour of the 
papyrus, and renders the writing clearer; 
ana even in the cheaper edition the sayings 
will be reproduced by means of a tone 
block. In both editions Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, will append translations and notes, 
and give parallel passages, &c., and the 
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NEW NOVELS. 


2he Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Heralded by trumpets Mr. James Lane Allen’s new novel comes 
to us from America. I have no hesitation in saying that The Choir 
Invisible is a book to read, and a book to keep after reading. Mr. 
Allen’s gifts are many—a style pellucid and picturesque, a vivid and 
disciplined power of characterisation, and an intimate knowledge of 
a striking epoch and an alluring country. He transports us to 
Kentucky in the year 1795. The plot is not novel, Mr. Allen lays 
bare no sore, he develops no problem: it is just the story of a 
man who loved an attractive woman who was unworthy, inter¬ 
twined with the history of another who was pure gold. That 
is all, but so magical is the wilderness environment, so fresh the 
characters, so buoyant the life they lead, so companionable, so well 
balanced, and so touched with humanity the author’s personality, 
that I hereby send him greeting and thanks for a brave book. 
Mr. Allen is not so well known in this country as in the United 
States, but The Choir Invisible will remedy that. He has already 
written several novels, including Summer in Arcady, and A Kentucky 
Cardinal. I have not read either of those books—in fact (here is a 
frnnk confession), before I began upon The Choir Invisible I had not 
read one line of Mr. Allen’s writings, and knew him only through 
appreciations in the American press. But it is dear he is a man 
who has worked long and diligently at his art, and that while he 
was chastening and controlling a manner, his matter was increasing 
in volume and quality. 

What would he make of a modern story, I wonder. Here he 
has as background a glorious and undiscovered country, where the 
imagination is fired by mere descriptions of nature, and by pen 
pictures of the looks and dress of pioneer men. It is all so fresh, 
so new, so right, so sane, so different from the tired life that 
encompasses us. Does not this stir the imagination ?— 

“ On the outskirts of the town lay the wilderness, undulating away for 
hundreds of miles like a vast green robe, with scarce a rift of human 
making.” 

Or this ?— 

“ Seated on the roots of an oak were a group of young backwoodsmen 
—swarthy, lean, tall, wild and reckless of bearing—their long rifles 
propped against the tree or held fondly across the knees; the gray smoke 
of their pipes mingling with the gray of their jauntily worn raocoon- 
skdu caps; the rifts of yellow sunlight blending with the yellow of their 
hunting shirts and tunics; their knives and powder-horns fastened in 
the belts that girt in their gaunt waists: the heroic youthful sinew of 
the old border folk. One among them, larger and handsomer than the 
others, had pleased his fancy by donning more nearly the Indian dress. 
His breech-clout was of dappled fawn-skin; his long thigh boots of 
thin deer-hide were open at the hips, leaving exposed the clear whiteness 
of his flesh ; below the knees they were ornamented by a scarlet fringe 
tipped with the hoofs of fawns and the spurs of the wild turkey; and m 
his cap he wore intertwined wings of the hawk and the scarlet tanager.” 

Or this description of the side-tracks through the primeval 
forest ?— 

“ Into’ this high road of the mastodon and the bison smaller pathways 
entered from each side, as lesser watercourses run into a river; the 
avenues of the .round-horned elk, narrow, yet broad enough for the 
tossing of his lordly antlers; the track of the countless migrating 
sh u fflin g bear; the slender woodland alleys along which buck and doe 
and fawn had sought the springs or crept tenderly from their breeding 
coverts or fled like shadows in the race for life; the devious wolf-runs of 
the maddened packs as they had sprung to the kill; the threadlike 
passages of the stealthy fox; the tiny trickle of the squirrel, crossing 


and recrossing without number; and ever dose beside all these, unseen, 
the grass-path or the tree-path of the cougar.” 

As I have said, the plot of the story is of the slightest; but 
apart altogether from its engaging setting the story is told 
extremely well, and the objectivity of the characters will please the 
most fastidious. Amy Falconer is a fascinating creation, and the 
scene between her and John Gray, wherein this pretty minx does 
not explain why she cannot accompany him to the ball, is told with 
a delightful touch, and in the vein of the finest comedy. 

Mr. Allen has a wide range, and from passages of summer-day 
philandering turns easily to such a vigorous chapter as that 
describing John Gray’s fight with a cougar, the dreaded panther 
of the backwoodsman, which has for its kindred the royal tiger 
and the fatal leopard of the old world. The episode is too long to 
quote in full, but I must find room for the passage where the man 
first discovers the near, the very near, presence of the beast. It is 
early dawn, a fine drizzling rain has set in, and in a mood of deep 
dejection he has wandered into the schoolhouse. 

“ He sat at the upper end of the room, gazing blankly through the 
doorway at the gray light and clouds of white mist trailing. Once an 
object came into the Add of his vision. At the first glimpse he thought 
it a dog—long, lean, skulking, prowling, tawny—on the soent of bis 
tracks. Then the mist passed over it. When he beheld it again it had 
approached nearer, and was creeping rapidly toward the door. His 
listless eyes grew fascinated by its motions—its litheness, supple¬ 
ness, grace, stealth, exquisite caution. Never before had he seen a 
dog with the step of a cat. A second time the fog closed over it, and 
then, advancing right out of the cloud with more swiftness, more 
cunning, its large feet falling as lightly as flakes of snow, the weight of 
its huge body borne forward as noiselessly as the trailing mist, it came 
straight on. It reached the hickory block which formed the doors ep ; 
it paused there an instant, with its fore-quarters in the doorway, one 
forefoot raised, the end of its long tail waving; and then it stole just 
over the doorway and crouched, its head pressed down until its long, 
whitish throat lay on the floor; its short, jagged ears set forward stiffly 
like the broken points of a javelin; its dilated eye blazing with steady 
green fire—as still as death. And then, with his blood become as ice in 
his veins from horror, and all the strength gone out from him in a death¬ 
like faintness, the schoolmaster realised that he was face to face unarmed 
with a cougar, gaunt with famine and come for its kill.” 

Mr. Allen’s narrative skill is but one of the many qualities of a 
ripe, vigorous, and sympathetic nature. The Choir Invisible is a 
fine achievement. 

• * * * 

An African Millionaire. By Grant Allen. 

(Grant Richards.) 

This is not a hill-top novel. An African Millionaire belongs to 
Mr. Grant Allen’s other fictional manner—his derivative manner. 
It owes its existence, I should conjecture, to Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Mr. Grant Allen was too wise to 
attempt to invent another and better detective; so he decided upon 
the converse, and has given us a series of the great frauds practised 
by the notorious Colonel Clay upon Sir Charles Vandrift, the 
African millionaire. The book purports to be written by Sir 
Charles Yandrift’s brother-in-law ana secretary, who, after the 
manner of Watson in Mr. Grant Allen’s model, does his best to 
cheapen himself. These self-effacing chroniclers can become very 
tiresome! I have read Mr. Allen’s book through, but I cannot 
admit ever to feeling genuine interest, so obviously manufactured 
are the stories. Every story of crime or deception is, of 
course, manufactured—even the matchless mosaics of Gaboriau 
were manufactured—but there is all the difference in the world 
between the detective stories of a man with a natural bent towards 
mystification and the stories of a man who produces them merely 
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because they are the fashion. Mr. Grant Allen is a literary 
opportunist. He is a very clever one, but he is not pa in sta k in g 
enough to cany me away with any of his inventions. 

For less exacting readers, for readers who demand less veri¬ 
similitude, An African Millionaire may be exciting. But even 
they will find hard nuts to crack. Such a young woman, 
for example, as Colonel Clay’s wife could not have reappeared in 
half-a-dozen different roles in broad daylight, as she is made to 
do, and never be detected. Only where false beards or whiskers 
can be worn would such deception be possible, especially with 
men whose suspicions are aroused. Again, no one possessing 
Colonel Clay’s intelligence would ever dare to assume in New York 
the name and personality of a well-known English man of letters. 
The interchange of authors between the two countries has long 
been too brisk. Again, Mr. Allen has not sufficiently carefully 
co-ordinated the episodes. In the first story Colonel Clay is made 
the height of 8ir Charles Vandrift—that is to say, middle height; 
subsequently he becomes on one occasion “a little parson”; on 
another, a German professor, of long, thin build; on another, a 
detective described as a small man. Let Colonel Clay disguise his 
features as he will, his stature must remain practically unaltered. 
There are other discrepancies disquieting to a reader who, like 
myself, loves a good story of crime above everything: the total 
results being that I cannot recommend An African Millionaire to 
specialists in this kind of fiction. Nor is it possible to quote from it. 

* * * * 

Darab’e Wine-Cup, and Other Tales. By Bart Kennedy. 

(Sidney Oliff.) 

Mr. Kennedy has a wild and whirling imagination, a lurid 
imagination, an imagination that revels in tragedy. Also he has 
declared war against the principal verb. The result resembles the 
horror and confusion of primal chaos: 

“ She fell asleep and she dreamed of gold. Bright, yellow, terrible 
gold. Gold that glittered, that flashed, that shone with shine unutter¬ 
able. Gold. Gold that slimed, that crushed, that choked. The 
unspeakable transmitter that changed all things even to gold. That 
brought all things to its own level. That weighed all things. That 
moved all things. That slew all things. That was at once as life and 
d ath. Frightful paradox—Gold.” 

Here you have a picture of the thinker and the poet: 

“ He had attained to the full flower of his individuality. He was a 
king by the divine right of his intellect. Thoughts sublime, piotures 
vivid, tenths potent, came from him. Flowers of wisdom grew in the 
garden of his imagination. Through him spoke the varied phases of 
Nature—of life. Bashings of waters, songs of birds, thrills of love, 
subtleties of feeling, and the trend and complexities of civilisation were 
revealed in his pictures.” 

A glance at the portrait at the beginning of the volume, with its 
upreared head, scornful lip, and flashing eye, with the trend and 
complexities of civilisation indicated by a pince-net , will leave no 
doubt as to the original from which this stirring description was 
drawn. 

Finally, I may cull from the garden of Mr. Bart Kennedy’s 
imagination an admirable and penetrating criticism of his own 
romantic manner: 

“ He couldn’t tell exactly where he was going, or why he was going, 
or where he would stop. He was just going. That was all.” 

# # * 

The Romance of Golden Star. By George Griffith. 

(F. Y. White & Co.) 

Mr. Griffith’8 leading character is a revivified mummy from a 
primal South American civilisation. He was found by an exploring 
professor and restored to life after a sleep of 360 years by a doctor 
experienced in the occult. The story is essentially one of action 
and adventure, and except when the mummy croons about his lost 
kingdom and the glories of his former life, I have been able to read 
it with interest ana attention. After so startling a beginning as the 
resurrection of Vilcaroya, one is, of course, prepared for an essay in 
the romantic manner, and, to do Mr. Griffith justice, his accounts of 
the old Incas and their treasure houses are very well done, and at 
least as plausible as were the jewel caves in King Solomon’s Mines 
of yore. I can quite well imagine that an adventurous boy would 


want to take his passage as a stowaway for South America on the 
strength of them. The women of the book, one of whom has also 
done time as a mummy, are superfluous, and impede the current of 
the narrative. Women naturally would be in the way on a treasure 
expedition. Here is one of Mr. Griffith’s descriptions of Peruvian 
magnificence: 

“ From the cornioe to the floor hung the bright-hued hangings, and 
against these were ranged along the floor on either side threescore seats 
of silver, and the floor was paved with diamond-shaped blocks of gold 
and silver set alternately. Behind the throne on which I sat rose 
from the floor to roof a sloping wall of golden ingots, and on either hand 
stood a great golden vase, neaped high with unset gems, emeralds and 
diamonds, pearls and sapphires and rubies, precious almost beyond 
price; and on the roof above my throne a great golden image of the 
sim, encircled by spreading rays of gems, glowed and sparkled in the 
light of the candles and torches.” 

The doctor becomes quite demoralised by the quantity of gold and 
jewels, and betrays his friends, so that he is shut up in a prison 
made of gold blocks, and then condemned to death: 

“ There is your house of gold. Go and dwell in it till it shall be safe 
for me to release you. Every day, as I have said, you shall eat and 
drink from plates and cups of gold, and you shall dream of gold until 
this gold-fever of yours is cured.” 

The manner of his death is consistent with his uncanny powers: 

“ Then with a soldier holding each of his arms, and two others grasping 
his shoulders, he drew a quick, deep, gasping breath. The blood rushed 
into his face till its pallor became purple. The next instant it became 
deathly white again. His jaw dropped, his eyes grew fixed and blindly 
staring, and then his shape seemed to shrink together like an empty bag, 
and he sank down between those who were holding him.” 

• • # # 

The Light of the Eye. By H. J. Chaytor. 

(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Whatever faults may be found with Mr. Chaytor as a writer of 
fiction, he certainly does not lack a daring imagination. The Light 
of the Eye carries one among all sorts of strange people. College 
dons who work miracles and penetrate, disguised, into Thibetan 
Lamaseries; detectives who read Kant’s Kritik for relaxation, or 
rather for mental exercise; and a vampire of the most approved order 
who creates a panic in London, in this nineteenth century, by drain¬ 
ing the vitality of casual people in the street, and leaving them in 
a dying condition to puzzle the hospital surgeons. When I add 
that the plot centres round a diamond, cigar-shaped and three inches 
long, I feel that I shall have roused my readers to the highest 
pitch of excitement, an excitement which they must allay for them¬ 
selves by reading the book, for I can tell them no more of the plot. 
I believe that average readers do not go to the novel for style, and 
therefore Mr. Chaytor’s deficiencies in that respect will not distress 
them, but if they ao not expect style, its absence will doubtless be 
atoned for by the sprinkling of familiar Latin quotations which 
adorn Mr. Chaytor’s pages. With what I am more inclined to 
quarrel is his dialogue. His undergraduates talk in this sort of way: 

“' Comfortable place you have here,’ he began, 1 and a further 
advantage is Florence Athelstone’s society. I made her acquaintance 
when I was on tour, as she probably told you.’ 

“ ‘ She has,’ said Carronar, with some show of indifference. 

“ ‘ And you are a bit—eh ? ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t see why you should say so, you seem impressed yourself.’ 

“ ‘ Not I, my dear chap; she is all very nice, but I prefer someone 
with a sense of humour. She has none absolutely. And I have orders 
to look out for an heiress, American dollars preferred.’ 

“ ‘ Sense of humour is no drawback. One doesn’t want to be always 
on the gag.’ 

“ ‘ Exactly ; she is your affinity, you know.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t talk such trash! ’ said Carronar with vehemence.” 

This rather tempts one to adapt Shakespeare, and sing “ It was 
an ’Any and his Lass.” Again, the young lady in question, Miss 
Athelstone, strikes me as expressing herself oddly in conversation 
with Carronar. Speaking of the attitude of her family towards 
her engagement, she says: 

“ • I fancy they are all keen on it; he has been here a good deal since 
you went away ; he lives close at hand too, and I don’t dislike him.’ 

“ ‘ Is that all you can say of him ? When did he ask you ? ’ 
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“ ‘ A week ago ; he was going away then.’ 

“ ‘ And what did he say F ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I don’t know. He is coming for his answer this afternoon, 
anyway.’ 

“ 1 Well, it will be a wrench.’ 

“ ‘ It will indeed. You know I have always thought of you as a 
brother; there never was any restraint between us, or any of those 
idiotic compliments that so many fools think necessary.’ ” 

I don’t seem to recognise in this the gentle feminine accents of 
the daughter of a country vicar. 

But these are faults of inexperience. At present Mr. Chaytor’s 
dialogue, all his writing indeed, strikes me as not sufficiently 
painstaking. But his book is more readable than less faulty novels 
of the ordinary circulating library type. 

# • * • 

God Save the Queen : a Tale of '37. By Allen Upward. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Allen Upward’s new book may be called a special Diamond 
Jubilee novel. It tells of a conspiracy hatched by the friends of the 
Duke of Cumberland sixty years ago to place that very unpopular 
prince on the throne instead of Her Gracious Majesty. The idea is a 
bold one, and Mr. Upward has treated it adroitly, though I think he 
is scarcely fair to the officers of the Household Brigade, temp. 
William IV. For not only do these gentlemen hatch treason freely 
under the auspices of a shady Hanoverian baron, but they do not 
scruple to murder, under the forms of a duel, those of their brother 
officers who are on the other side, while one of them resorts to 
cheating at cards in order to force the hero of the story, Hervey, 
to throw up his commission because he is opposed to the Duke of 
Cumberland’s faction. But Mr. Upward may fairly plead that 
conspirators seldom pick and choose as to the means they employ 
for gaining an end. 

God Save the Queen is full of exciting moments and perilous 
adventures, and its author’s light-hearted contempt for historical 
facts prepossesses me in his favour. His loyalty is unquestionable, 
but at times I find it a little overwhelming. Listen to this: 

“ ' Don’t say Alexandria,’ Fanny interrupted. ‘ Her Royal Highness 
herself told me that she prefers her second name. When she ascends 
the throne she means to reign as Queen Victoria.’ 

“ The young man bowed. The magic of the syllables sounded in his 
ear like a deep trumpet blast, and stirred his heart with a prophetic 
thrill, as if already he could feel the glamour of the sixty years of 
freedom and happiness and glory that were to make that name immortal 
in the annals of the world.” 

But though Mr. Upward is liable to occasional moments of 
hysterical exaltation, he is not always at these heights. For the 
rest, his book contains some clever sketches of the great men of 
1837 —the Iron Duke, Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
George Bentinck, and so on. Indeed, one of the charms of a book 
of this kind is that it enables the author to prophesy gracefully 
after the event, as in the following remark of one of the characters 
about Palmerston: 

“ I believe he is an able man but without much principle. He has 
been in office for twenty years, but yet they say he wields no real 
influence. People don’t take him seriously, and the Radicals don’t trust 
him because he was lukewarm over Reform. But he is a good debater, 
and has a great knowledge of the Continent. I shouldn't wonder if he 
came to something yet.” 

Altogether, God Save the Queen is an ingenious piece of work, 
cleverly put together and eminently readable. 

* * * * 

The Girls at the Grange. By Florence Warden. 

(F. V. White & Co.) 

I have not read a book of Miss Warden’s since her clever 
detective story, The House on the Marsh. In the interval she seems 
to have pretty well exhausted her vein. The Girls at the Grange is 
a wonderfully improbable story—the first half being the more 
improbable and the second half the more wonderful. You jump 
from a demure household of four orthodox conventional girls and 
an obstinate, mouse-like mother to a gambling hell located in a 
Kent country-house. The ladies are invited to the country-house 
by a Jew money-lender; and as the invitation is apparently given 
for no consideration received, and out of pure gaiety of heart, one 


naturally suspects its motives. In the meantime one gets rather 
tired of Mrs. Drew’s wax-like hand and her little shawl. Presently 
young men begin to turn up, and it appears that the respectable 
family are intended to throw a halo around the place, while the 
gambling goes on undisturbed. Of character-drawing there is but 
little. The eldest Miss Drew is a mere puppet, who tosses her 
head languidly, buries it in her book or breaks her eye-glasses. 
She is quite unnecessary to the story. 

“ In a corner of the room, with a reading-table beside her, sat Julia, 
the eldest daughter, who had not yet spoken. She was tall and thin, 
dark-haired and sallow, and she held a very high place in the family 
estimation on account of her intellectual qualities. She read a great 
deal, and she wore glasses to read with ; and she let the family affairs 
triokle on for the most part without interference and without comment. 
It was understood that these things were beneath her.” 

The most amusing personage is Miss Doris. Her demure way of 
refusing a proposal is almost the only humorous touch in a 
wearisome book. 

“ Doris said nothing. She was always economical of words. 

“ ‘ You don’t care for me, I suppose ? ’ said he at last, in a low voice. 

“ ‘ I like you,’ replied Doris, very deliberately. ‘ I have always found 
you very nioe.’ 

“ ‘ But not nice enough for Manitoba ? ’ suggested Sutton mournfully. 

‘ I was afraid you wouldn’t! ’ 

“ ‘ It isn’t Manitoba that I object to,’ replied she, after a long pause, 

‘ nor Florida either. I like oranges. But—you see, you would not go 
there of your own free will, but because you had to hide me away 
somewhere. Now, I won’t marry to be bidden away! ’ ” 

• # * # 

The Craftsman. By Rowland Grey. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

One is perhaps getting a little weary of the literary person as a 
subject for fiction. And nearly all the characters in The Craftsman 
are engaged in writing, or in acting, or at least in type-writing plays. 
Rowland Grey writes freshly, and as if she took her work seriously. I 
should not be surprised if she gave us an excellent story some day. 
The present one is slight, but it contains two or three excellent studies 
of character. The best is Markham Le Mesurier, the playwright. 
The book begins with the failure of his “Repentance of Miriam,” 
and ends with the success of his “ Remembrance,” and his happy 
marriage with Melita Frayne. Contrasted with him is Hawtrey 
Sharron, the superficial writer of popular comedies. It is the con¬ 
trast of the artist and the charlatan. In the moment of success 
Mesurier realises his love for the woman to whose influence over 
him that success is mainly due: 

“ ‘ It has been a great night. If life never holds another like it, it 
will still have been worth living to the utmost. What do you think was 
| the supreme moment ? ’ 

“ ‘ When they called for you again and again with all their might, 
when the whole theatre rang with applause, when you knew you had 
conquered, made your name ? ’ 

“ There was a pause, broken only by the merry jingle of the time¬ 
keeping bells. 

“ ‘ No, not then.’ 

“ ‘ When Vane Tillotson thrilled us all so in the third act, when it was 
so still you might have heard a pin fall 't ’ 

“ ‘ No, not then. Melita, the happiest moment of all was when, in the 
last act, I saw your face as you watched. How tender it grew ! How 

you listened!—listened as if you, too- Then I heard another voice 

within me speaking clearly. It told me that in all the world there was 
only one woman I could love. I am poor and faulty, unworthy of your 
utter purity, but I love you—I love you.’ ” 

The story ends with a charming little idyll of the honeymoon. 

“ Como in spring sunset, with an April sky flushing the gleaming 
lake with rose and traces of lucent gold. • Judas trees, all in imperial 
purple, on the cool, green shores. In the lush meadows, millions of 
poets’ narcissus, keeping rare company with spotted orchis and the cow¬ 
slips we vainly fancy to be England’s pride. The angelus softly calling 
from the white churches perched in the misty hills. And upon the water 
a gaily painted boat. 

“Is it only in fairy tales they live happily ever after? They had 
waited a year to be married when spring came back again, and found it 
worth their patience. Three days ago London in a grey fog; and now 
all this splendour of budding life, this scented air, this encompassing 
enchantment.” 
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SOAP 

is scientifically defined as the neutral 
compound of fatty acids with an alkaline 
base. Neutral is the important word. 

Eeckelaers’ 

Toilet Soaps 

alone fulfil the conditions perfectly. 
Excess of alkali renders soap caustic: 
super-fatting renders it greasy and 
disagreeable. A really skilful soap 
manufacturer makes soap neutral. 

ASK the Perfumer (or Perfumery 
Department at “the Stores”) for the 
following, in boxes of three tablets:— 

Eeckelaers’ Brown Windsor 

Soap .. .. .. Is. 

Eeckelaers’ Spring Rose Soap Is. 6d. 
Eeckelaers’ Opoponax Soap. . Is. 9d. 

Eeckelaers’ Bouquet de 

Yiolettes Soap .. .. 2s. 

The exquisite perfume and dainty 
boxing of these soaps peculiarly recom¬ 
mend them. Unrivalled in the nurseiy. 


Mends Everything. 

LEI PAGE S 

LIQUID GLUE 

Is used by Pullman Palace Car Co , Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Co , and by thousands of first-class 
manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, 
for all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, Leather, 
Paper, Glass, Marble, Ac. 

Awarded GOLD MEDAL at World’s Exhibition, 
London, 1883. Pronounced the 8TBONGBST 
ADHESIVE KNOWN. 

Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and 
in bottles for family use. 

IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 

Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber, 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
Toys, Musical Instruments, Statuary, Farmers 
Implements, Furniture, Bnc-a-Brac, Ac. 



Strong as Iron. 


Solid as a Rock. 


CONTAINS ALL THE 

CREAM cflU a 

Original Milk. ^ 

)tpc 

NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS 
OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely 
proof against Carrying Disease. 


Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: 
Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 
Invalids, &c., &c. 


No Heating. No Preparation. Always Ready. Indispensable in every 
Family. Sold in tin cans for Mechanics and Amateurs. Half-pints, 2s. ; 
Pints, 3s.; and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each; and in bottles for family use at 6d. 
and Is. Samples free by post on receipt of stamps or postal order. 
Sold by the Wholesale Trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
Gooda Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists. Ac., Ac. 


Guy’s Tonic acts im¬ 
mediately upon the Stomach, 
Liver, and entire Intestinal 
Tract. 

“ *2, Oxford Road, 

" Finsbury Park, N. 

“ I have now taken Guy’s Tonic, 
and unhesitatingly testify to its 
worth, Guy’s Tonic acts «w- 
mediataly upon the Digestive 
Organs. 

“A. B. Cope.” 

Guy’s Tonic, by causing 
thorough Digestion, Absorp¬ 
tion, and Assimilation, in¬ 
sures good Blood-making, 
thus removing Debility and 
Emaciation* 

“ Woolhara, Morthoe, 

“North Devon. 

M Since I commenced to take Guy’s 
Tonic my Appetite hae improved, 
and I am putting on Flesh. 

“Lawson Coad.” 

Guy’s Tonic, by regulating 
the Functions of the Liver, 
Kidneys, and other Glands, 
keeps the Blood pure and the 
Body in good Health. 

“ 20, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 

“Ireally feel quite vexed with 
myself for not letting you know 
long ago how very much benefited 
I feel from your valuable Guy’s 
Tonic. / have not felt so well for 
years. I shall ever bo grateful to 
Guy’s Tonic for the good, robust 
Health I am now enjoying. 

“Maria Bayne.” 


Quy’sTonlcbeinga Nervine 
Nutrient invigorates and re¬ 
vitalises the Brain and ner¬ 
vous System, and through 
these acts specifically upon 
every Organ and Tissue in 
the economy of man. 

“ The Quay. East Looe, Cornwall. 

" I have taken two bottles of 
Guy’s Tonic. It is doing me good, 
I sleep better, and do not suffer so 
much in my Stomach and Nerves 
as 1 did. 1 have been so weak at 
times that I could neither eat, 
work, nor sleep. 

"U. PliKCI.” 

Guy’s Tonic should be 
instantly resorted to 

When Digestion i* aooompanled 
by Flatulency; 

When Pain. Weight, Fulness or 
Distension is felt after Eating; 
When there is Drowsiness after 
Meats; 

When there is Distaste for Food 
of all kinds; 

When then is a Dull, Weak, 
Failing Appetite ; 

When then is a Loss of Flesh, 
and Stnngth is gradually 
diminishing. 

All Chemists and Stores 
sell Quy’s Tonic. 
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Login themselves will also be transcribed in 
ordinary Greek characters. 


It may be mentioned that the explorers 
in the course of four months’ work at 
Oxyrhnchus, aided by upwards of 120 men 
ana boys, discovered sufficient papyri to fill 
twenty-four large packing - cases. The 
Egyptian Government has retained 150 large 
and complete rolls, and Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt wul examine and edit some of these, 
and the fragments that they have brought 
home, with a view to subsequent publication. 


Is 1894, Mr. George Smith was the guest 
at a dinner given in his honour by the 
contributors to the Dictionary of National 
Biography. This month Mr. Smith intends 
to return the compliment, and entertain 
those gentlemen who have helped to make 
that work the monument of usefulness it is. 
Some of the lady biographers who have 
assisted in the task are, we understand, not 
a little hurt at their exclusion from this 
banquet. But possibly Mr. Smith has a 
little plan of his own for their peculiar 
benefit. 


In commenting upon the ignorance of the 
best English fiction displayed by the modern 
undergraduate, who is alleged by a writer 
in the Granta to read nothing but the 
trashiest novels of the day, the Spectator 
drops into prophecy, and does it, we think, a 
little clumsily. It is a difficult matter to 
prove a prediction erroneous at the time it 
is made, and yet we feel that the Spectator 
must be wrong when it deplores the taste of 
undergraduates, because “ from this class of 
young men are shortly to come our novelists, 
our journalists, our poets.” It is not from 
this class of young men that have come our 
novelists, our journalists, our poets hereto¬ 
fore, and we doubt if the condition of affairs 
is about to alter. 


Tradition is with the Spectator in the 
matter of poets, although the most illustrious 
of the younger poets of to-day are not 
university men. Browning and Tennyson 
and Matthew Arnold were once under¬ 
graduates. But Mr. Kipling was not, nor 
Mr. Francis Thompson, nor Mr. Teats, nor 
Mr. Watson. Among novelists of distinc¬ 
tion it has been the exception to be a 
university man. Thackeray was, it is true. 
But Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, Dickens, 
Trollope, Ainsworth, Lever, Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Hardy, “ Mark Rutherford ” — none 
of these were university men. As for 
journalism, the school for journalists is not 
the universities but the worid. 


The Westminster Gazette , in correcting a 
misprint a little while since, said “ the title 
of Mr. 8. Levett-Yeats’s new story was given 
in our columns the other day as ‘A Galahad 
of the Greeks.’ It should, of course, have 
been ‘ A Galahad of the Creeks.’ ” This 
“of course” seems yet another slight on 
Turkey’s luckless victims, 


Mb. George Du Maurier’s last novel, 
The Martian , ends in the July number of 
Harper'*. The closing chapters have that 
playful yet pathetic tenderness of which 
Mr. Du Maurier was a master. This little 
song, from the French of Sully-Frudhomme, 
is printed in the final chapter: 

If you but knew what tears, alas ! 

One weeps for kinship unbestowed, 

In pity you would sometimes pass 
My poor abode! 


If you but knew what balm, for all 
Despond, lies in an angel’s glance, 
Your looks would on my window fall 
As though by chance ! 


If you but knew the heart’s delight 
To feel its fellow-heart is by, 
Yon’d linger, as a sister might, 
These gates anigh! 


If you but knew how oft I yearn 
For one sweet voice, one presence dear, 
Perhaps you’d even simply turn 
And enter here! 


Mr. Birbell, in an article on Johnson in 
the Speaker , incidentally offers counsel con¬ 
cerning dust. “Dust,” says he, “is a 
delusion. You should never dust books. 
There let it lie until the rare hour arrives 
when you want to read a particular volume; 
then warily approach it with a snow-white 
napkin, time it down from its shelf, and, 
withdrawing to some back apartment, pro¬ 
ceed to cleanse the tome.” Yet we think 
the habit of dusting books regularly is one 
to be encouraged. The man who dusts his 
books often may now and then go so far as 
to open one. 


Some time ago Miss Kate Sanborn, the 
American authoress, wrote a book describing 
her experiment with an old farm which she 
rescued from decay to fruitfulness. The 
book became very popular. An American 
paper now contains the following advertise¬ 
ment: 

“ ‘ Adopting an Abandoned Farm.’ —The 
scene of, snd the former home of, the popular 
novelist, Kate Sanborn; 3 minutes from station, 
post-office and electric cars; now offered at 
an abandoned farm price; 1150-lb. horse, cow, 
hens, pong, sleigh, double and single harnesses, 
farm wagon, new demoorat, tipcart, wheel¬ 
barrow, grindstone, all farming tools, &c.” 


Mr. George Allen has just sent to press 
The Free Library: it* History and Pretent 
Condition, from the pen of Mr. J. J. Ogle, 
the librarian of the Bootle Free Library. 
The volume is edited by Dr. Richard 
Garnett. 


Messrs. A. Constable & Co. will shortly 
publish a work dealing with “ The Siege of 
Delhi in the Indian Mutiny.” The author, 
Colonel H. M. Vibart, endeavours to show 
that the fall of Delhi was principally due to 
Colonel Richard Baird-Smith. In all the 
mass of Mutiny literature Colonel Baird- 
Smith’s great services have been but scantily 
recognised, and it is Colonel Yibart’s wish 
to puce before the public the true positions 
of the various actors in the scene. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXXIV.—-POPE. 

T HERE was bom in eighteenth century 
England a pale little diseased wretch 
of a boy. Since it was evident that he would 
never be fit for any healthy and vigorous 
trade, and that he must all his life be sickly 
and burdensome to himself, and since it is 
the usual way of such unhappy beings to 
add to their unhappiness by their own 
perversities of choice, he naturally became 
a poet. And after living for long in a 
certain miserable state called glory, reviled 
and worshipped and laughed at ana courted, 
demised by the women he loved, very ill 
looked after, amid the fear and malignity 
of many and the affection of very few, the 
wizened little suffering monstrosity died, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
by way of encouraging others to follow 
in his footsteps. Ana though a large 
number of others have done so with 
due and proper misfortune, in all the 
melancholy line there is, perhaps, no such 
destined a wretch as Alexander Pope. What 
fame can do to still the cravings of such a 
poor prodigal of song, in the beggarly 
raiment of his tattered body, that it did for 
him. The husks of renown he had in plenty, 
and had them all his life, as no other poet 
has had. But Voltaire testified that the 
author of that famous pieoe of philosophy, 
“Whatever is, is right,” was the most 
miserable man he had ever known. 

This king of the eighteenth century is 
still the king of the eighteenth century by 
general consent. Dryden was a greater 
poet, meo judicio, but he did not represent 
the eighteenth century so well as Pope. 
All that was elegant and airy in the 
polished artificiality of that age reaches 
its apotheosis in the “Rape of the Lock.” 
It is Pope’s masterpiece, a Watteau in 
verse. The poetry of manners could no 
further go than in this boudoir epic, un¬ 
matched in any literature. It is useless, 
I may here say, to renew the old dispute 
whether Pope was a poet. Call his verse 
poetry or what you will, it is work in verse 
which could not have been done in prose, 
and, of its kind, never equalled. Then the 
sylph machinery in “ The Rape of the 
Lock ” is undoubted work of fancy : the 
fairyland of powder and patches, “ A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream ” seen through 
chocolate-fumes. The “ Essay on Man ” 
is nought to us nowadays, as a whole. It 
has brilliant artificial passages. It has 
homely aphorisms such as only Pope and 
Shakespeare oould produce—the quintessence 
of pointed common sense: many of them have 

S assed into the language, and are put 
own, by three out of five who quote them, 
to Shakespeare. But, as a piece of reasoning 
in verse, the “ Essay on Man ” is utterly 
inferior to Diyden’s “Hind and Panther.” 
Even that brilliant achievement could not 
escape the doom which hangs over the 
didactic poem pure and simple ; and certain, 
therefore, was the fate of the “Essay on 
Man.” 

The “ Dunciad ” De Quineey ranked even 
above the “Rape of the Lock.” At my 
peril I venture to question a judgment 
backed by all the ages. The superb satire 
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of parts of the poem I admit ; I admit 
the exceedingly fine close, in which Pope 
touched a height he never touched before 
or after; I admit the completeness of 
the scheme. But from that completeness 
comes the essential defect of the poem. He 
adapted the scheme from Dryden’s “Mae- 
Flecknoe.” But Dryden’s satire is at once 
complete and succinct: Pope has built upon 
the scheme an edifice greater than it will 
bear; has extended a witty and ingenious 
idea to a portentous extent at which it 
ceases to be amusing. The mock solemnity of 
Dryden’s idea becomes a very real and dull 
solemnity when it is extended to literal epic 
proportions. A serious epic is apt to nod, with 
the force of a Milton behind it; an epic satire 
fairly goes to sleep. A pleasantry in several 
books is past a pleasantly. And it is 
bolstered out with a great deal which is 
sheer greasy scurrility. The mock-heroic 
games of the poets are in large part as dully 
dirty as the waters into which Pope makes 
them plunge. If the poem had been 
half as long, it might have been a master¬ 
piece. As it is, unless we are to reckon 
masterpieces by avoirdupois weight, or 
to assign undue value to mere symmetry 
of scheme, I think we must look for 
Pope’s satirical masterpiece elsewhere. Not 
in the satire on women, where Pope seems 
hardly to have his heart in his work; but 
in the imitations from Horace, those 
generally known as Pope’s “Satires.” Here 
he is at his very best and tersest. They 
are as brilliant as anything in the “Dunciad, 
and they are brilliant right through; the 
mordant pen never flags. It matters not 
that they are imitated from Horace. They 
gain by it: their limits are circumscribed, 
their lines laid down, and Pope writes the 
better for having these limits set him, this 
tissue on which to work. Not a whit does 
he lose in essential originality: nowhere is 
he so much himself. It is very different 
from Horace, say the critics. Surely 
that is exactly the thing for which to 
thank poetry and praise Pope. It has not 
the pleasant urbane good humour of the 
Horatian spirit. No, it has the spirit of 
Pope—and satire is the gainer. Horace is 
the more charming companion; Pope is the 
greater satirist. In place of an echo of 
Horace (and no verse translation was ever 
anything but feeble which attempted merely 
to echo the original), we have a new spirit 
in satire; a fine series of English satirical 
poems, which in their kind are unapproached 
by the Roman, and in his kind wisely avoid 
the attempt to approach him. “ Satires after 
Horace ” would have been a better title than 
“ Imitations ”; for less imitative poems in 
essence were never written. These and the 
“Rape of the Lock” are Pope’s finest title to 
fame. The 1 ‘ Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, ” 
has at least one part which shows a pathos, 
little to have been surmised from his later 
work; and so, perhaps (in a much less 
degree, I think), have fragments of the once 
famous “Eloisa to Abelard.” But the 
“Pastorals,” and the “Windsor Forest,” 
and the “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” and 
other things in which Pope tried the serious 
or natural vein, are only fit to be remembered 
with Macpherson’s Ossian and the classical 
enormities of the French painter David. 


On the whole, it is as a satirist we must 
think of him, and the second greatest in the 
language. The gods are in pairs, male and 
female; and if Dryden was the Mars of Eng¬ 
lish satire, Pope was the Venus—a very eigh¬ 
teenth centuryV enus, quite as conspicuous for 
malice as for elegance. If a woman’s satire 
were informed with genius, and cultivated 
to the utmost perfection of form by lifelong 
and exclusive literary practice, one imagines 
it would be much like Pope’s. His style 
seems to me feminine in wbat it lacks; the 
absence of any geniality, any softening 
humour to abate its mortal thrust. It is 
feminine in what it has, the malice, the cruel 
dexterity, the delicate needle point which 
hardly betrays its light and swift entry, yet 
stings like a bee. Even in his coarseness— 
as in the “Dunciad”—Pope appears to me 
female. It is the coarseness of the fine 
ladies of that material time, the Lady Maries 
and the rest of them. Diyden is a rough 
and thick-natured man, cudgelling his 
adversaries with coarse speech in the heat 
of brawl and the bluntness of his sensi¬ 
bilities; a country squire, who is apt at 
times to use the heavy end of his cutting 
whip; but when Pope is coarse he is 
coarse with effort, he goes out of his way 
to be nasty, in the evident endeavour to 
imitate a man. It is a girl airing the slang 
of her schoolboy brother. The one thing, 
perhaps, which differentiates him from a 
woman, and makes it possible to read his 
verse with a certain pleasure, without that 
sense of unrelieved cruelty which repels one 
in much female satire, is his artist’s delight 
in the exercise of his power. You feel that, 
if there be malice, intent to wound, even spite, 
yet none of these count for so much with nim 
as the exercise of his superb dexterity in 
fence. He is like Ortheris fondly patting 
his rifle after that long shot which knocked 
over the deserter, in Mr. Kipling’s story. 
After all, you reflect, it is fair fight; if Ins 
hand was against many men, many men’s 
hands were against him. So you give 
yourself up to admire the shell-like epigram, 
the rocketing and dazzling antithesis, the 
exquisitely deft play of point, by whioh 
the little invalid kept in terror his encom¬ 
passing cloud of enemies—many of them 
adroit and formidable wits themselves. And 
you think, also, that the man who was 
loved by Swift, the professional hater, was 
not a man without a heart; though he 
wrote the most finished and brilliant satire 
in the language. Fbancis Thompson. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Gabbiel Monod’ s volume of Portraits et 
Souvenirs is interesting and instructive. The 
first, Victor Hugo, is the slightest, but 
M. Monod writes of Michelet at first 
hand. He owes his vocation as historian 
to this incomparable master, and enthusi¬ 
astically repays his debt. On Michelet’s 
flagrant defects he is silent, shows his 
evocative, impassioned, unexpected moods, 
the intensity of his vision and interpretative 
genius, but conceals what irritates the sober 
foreigner in his tempestuous character, his 
excessive picturesqueness, his sentimentality, 


the too French, rhetorical and hysterical 
note, with the prolonged Hugoesque strain 
that runs through his most erudite work. 
But there is a charm in the logical ndiveU 
of such a scholar as M. Michelet, and this 
M. Monod reveals. His study of J. R. Green, 
our own historian, is judicious and sym¬ 
pathetic. He concludes with a noble tribute 
to the English race : 

“ No other people has ever raised to Buch a 
height the sentiment of human dignity as the 
English race has done. It may have deserved 
hate—it has always commanded esteem. It has 
given admirable examples to the world not only 
of work, of perseverance, of individual initiative, 
but also of the love of liberty, of resistance to 
oppression, of immovable fidelity to duty. The 
ruin of England would not only mean the 
defeat of freedom in the world, the world itself 
would lose something of its nobility.” 

A fine phrase of the German historian 
Georges Waits he records: 

“My best works are my pupils; I hold to 
them the most, and believe I nave best suc¬ 
ceeded with them. My books will be surpassed 
and forgotten, but they will have served to 
form savants who will produce better ones.” 

Women should esteem Victor Duruy if only 
because, in the teeth of clerical opposition, 
he was the first minister to establish lecture 
courses for French young girls. The pages 
on James Darmestetor are full of tenderness 
and delicate sympathy, not however equal to 
the exquisite and luminous essay of Gaston 
Paris, but worth reading. The most in¬ 
teresting essays are those on the Russian 
explorer Mikluho-Maclay, and on. the 
Bayreuth Festival. Of Wagner’s personality 
he writes: 

“He was not a man, he was an element, a 
force of nature, a force guided by sovereign 
will and intelligence. Those who assisted at 
this evocation of a world of form and sound at 
the master’s voice have before them an unfor- 
forgettable vision of the creative spirit ordaining 
chaos to draw therefrom the Universe.’ 

A strain of diabolical cleverness runs 
through all the Demikres lettres de Femmes 
of M. Marcel Prevost. This brilliant 
writer’s study of women is exclusively con¬ 
cerned with matters of “temperament.” 
Sex is too insistent, but within itslimitations 
it is oonfoundingly cruel and true. The 
pity is that so probing and analytical a 
regard as his should so persistently pass by 
the woman without “ a temperament.” For 
there are many, and their characters, lives, 
and purposes are not the least happy and 
interesting. So centuiy-end an author could 
not be expected to understand or consider 
such a naive and old-fashioned an affair as 
a sentimental passion, yet a large study of 
the feminine heart should embrace this 
purer view of passion, for sentiment did not 
really disappear with the Keepsake period. 
M. Provost inters it with the Tuueries. 
Adultery then covered its tear-bedewed face 
with the veil of honest remorse, and evoked 
irresistible passion as an excuse ; now a 
young woman of society visits her old- 
fashioned godmother and cries radiantly: 

“ ‘ You know, godmother, it’s for to-morrow.’ 
‘ What’s for to-morrow, dearest ? ’ ‘ Why— 
Maurice. ... I try a dress at Blanchet’s at 
six, and, if I can get away in time, I’ll come 
and tell you all about it, that will be an 
alibi.’ ” 
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And the sentimental godmother of Empire 
days, who betrayed her husband in the 
romantic way years ago, sits and muses tear¬ 
fully on this new-fashioned method of 
besmattering the matron’s honest robe 
between a visit and trial of a gown. “ In 
those days,” she reflects, “it was not the 
fashion to make fun of love between lovers. 
We only laughed at wedded love.” May 
not the hard, cynical, new manner be a 
sensible step toward improved morals ? The 
Empire state of affairs was by no means the 
best. In spite of the viciousness, wilful and 
boastful, gaining thereby a shadow of inno¬ 
cence, is there not a fresh little point of 
wisdom and sound cool reason in A line’s 
concluding remark, after she has, in the 
manner of our cynical “Jeunes,” described 
the affair: 

' Are you happy at least ? ’ asks the senti¬ 
mental godmother, ready to pardon frailty if it 
implied happiness. ‘Oh, it is less of a bore 
being forbidden fruit. But really that women 
should find it worth risking their tranquillity 
for so little 1 . . . But just think of my hus¬ 
band’s face if he knew! ’ ” 

A young widow of society invades her 
brother’s appartement one evening, and hear¬ 
ing that he sups in the equivocal world, insists 
that he shall take her as “ a young person ” 
making her official dibut in Fans. The 
ladies of the party, all lovely and well 
dressed, maintain a provincial correctness of 
deportment, talk rents, affairs of change, 
social questions, dramatic art, music, &c. 
The aristocrat believing the conversation to 
run on these correct Junes on her account, 
begins to tell an aneodote of the great 
world, with virtuous consternation as a result. 
Her brother blushes and explains to the 
ladies of the other world, “You see, she 
does not know. In a little while she will 
behave better.” He explains afterwards 
to his sister: “ It is always like that. You 
see for yourself what going on a spree 
means. It isn’t very funny, but one must 
pass one’s evenings somehow.” Meditating 
on what she has seen, the aristocrat cries: 
“ How well I understand that they should 
play at respectable women in the hours of 
repose, as we of our world reverse the game 
in our provincial leisure.” The idea has 
been worked at greater length in that 
amusing piece Parts Fin-de-Stick. 

M. Andr6 Theuriet’s new novel, Boisfleury, 
is a well-written, readable, insignificant 
book. The landscape is agreeable that 
surrounds a dull little town among the moun¬ 
tains, but not a character interests us. We 
are asked to follow the futile flirtation and 
still more futile liaison of an extremely futile 
young man, who, had he not been French, 
and consequently condemned to look for a 
dot, might have married the girl he pre¬ 
ferred first to jilt tearfully, or the widow he 
referred afterwards to seduce joyously, and 
reaks what we are asked to regard as his 
heart, an organ of no account whatever. 

H. L. 

New Books. 

Demtires Lettres de Femmes. Marcel Prevost. 
Les Jeunes. Henri Lavedan. 

Nos Fils. Hugues Le Roux. 

Dans la Brume. L6on de Tinseau. 

Autour de Balzac. Vicomte de Spoelberch 
de Louvenjoul. 


THE ACADEMY. 

MRS. OUFHANT, 

Bv One who Knew Her. 

It is difficult to realise that one who was 
so full of life and mental vigour has passed 
away. The name of Mrs. Oliphant is so 
well known wherever English is read that 
it seems almost useless to enumerate the 
works which have made her name a house¬ 
hold word among us. If she had only 
written the Chronicks of Carlingford, The 
Bstiaguered City, and The Life of Edward 
Irving she would have taken her place 
among the best writers of the century. 

Margaret Wilson was born at Walling¬ 
ford, near Musselburgh, in 1828, and m 
1849 her first book, Margaret Maitland, was 
published. In 1852 she married her cousin, 
and from that time until three weeks ago she 
never ceased from writing. In health and 
in sickness, in joy and in sorrow, in weal 
and in woe that indefatigable brain and 
pen worked on. Her husband, Francis 
Oliphant, was an artist, and some of his 
designs for glass windows gave promise of 
much success. But he only lived seven 
years after their marriage, during most of 
which he was in delicate health, ultimately 
dying of consumption in Italy. 

Children were bora, and the mother’s 
hands and head were kept busily employed, 
while her heart ached sadly as three of the 
five babies died, leaving her at her husband’s 
death with one boy and one girl, to whom, 
six weeks later, a little delicate boy was 
added. The last to come to her, he was 
the last to leave her, and when he, too, 
died, after years of ceaseless care and 
watching, she felt she had no further reason 
for living on. Burden upon burden was 
laid upon her willing shoulders, and not 
one was cast off by herself; she bore them 
kindly and tenderly, till they were lifted 
from her by no act or wish of her own. 
Her brother and his family were her 
welcome honoured guests, and at his death 
his children became as near as possible to 
her own; nor were these the only children 
to whom she became a second mother. 
Never was there a woman who gave so 
generously or who worked so hard for 
what she gave; never was she too busy to 
receive guests—to converse delightfully on 
the most trivial subjects; to sympathise and 
help in every trouble that was brought to 
her. She was a most tender and efficient 
nurse in sickness, as many a friend now 
mourning her can testify. Wonderfully 
dainty and womanly in all her ways; her 
sewing was a delight to see, and she could 
never tolerate the idea of machine-made 
clothes on babies or ladies. Her indigna¬ 
tion was always roused by cheap clothing, 
and when she was shown or heard of any 
“ bargain ” she fired up at once, calling the 
material “coarse and rough,” and the work 
either “ abominably bad or shamefully 
underpaid, and in either case not fit for any 
gentlewoman to wear.” Many and many 
an evening have I spent in her house at 
Windsor, but never once have I seen her 
occupied in any way but in forwarding the 
entertainment of the family circle. A hand 
at whist or a game of patience were her 
favourite pastimes, and she played both 
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with the eagerness of a child. When 
the rest of the party retired the second 
part of her working day began, for 
she wrote steadily from about 11 p.m. 
till 2 or 3 a.m. The first half of her 
working day Was the forenoon, and no 
pressure of work ever took her away from 
the family or social circle during the after¬ 
noon or evening. It will hardly be believed 
that during her long life she never had a 
study of her own. She seemed to read 
eveiything, but was seldom seen with a book 
in her hand. She delighted in stories of 
all kinds, and listened to or read them with 
the avidity of a girl; but gossip and scandal 
of any kind was abhorrent to her, and 
checked by her severely. She had no taste 
nor desire for what is called Society, but 
good company was her greatest pleasure, 
and, till the death of her eldest son, no 
more cheerful house than hers could be 
found in all England, though even then 
the burden of life was very heavy on the 
shoulders of the brave woman, for the large 
household was expensive, and all outgoings 
had to be met by unflagging, never-ceasing 
work. Her life is a record of astounding 
industry, too often pursued under the stress 
of hard necessity. 

Mrs. Oliphant wrote her first work, Mar- 
aaret Maitland, in her teens; it was pub¬ 
lished and went through three editions in 
the year she came of age. The delicate 
husband and an increasing family very soon 
drove her to continue the literary work, 
begun as a girl’s recreation, as the one 
means of subsistence for her husband and 
children. At one time during Mr. Oliphant’s 
long illness she wrote a three-volume novel 
in six weeks, nursing him day and night 
the while; perhaps only a woman can fully 
appreciate the quiet heroism of this. Six 
weeks after his death her youngest child, 
her much-loved “ Cecoo,” was bora. Left 
with three children, Mrs. Oliphant returned 
to her native Sootland to maintain the heroic 
struggle with the cruellest fate, which here¬ 
after made up her whole life. Of the novels 
which she poured out ceaselessly from that 
time until a few months ago, some are 
already forgotten, others will live as long as 
there is any interest in the Victorian age. It 
was not possible for a writer so prolific to be 
always at her best. If she had written lees 
she would have written masterpieces. Oocu- 

E ied as she was with her children and her 
ome, she could not afford to write master¬ 
pieces always; but the loss of the artist 
is to the honour of the woman. Mrs. 
Oliphant seldom went very deep for the 
subj ects of her fiction; she purposely avoided 
the more violent passions of humanity, and 
shrank from wonting out situations to the 
bitter end. Yet her vision of life was singu¬ 
larly clear, her observation wonderfully keen 
and true; her characters are seldom extra¬ 
ordinary men or women, but they are always 
men and women. Unlike many of her female 
contemporaries in fiction, she always wrote 
the purest English. Novels with a purpose 
were unattractive, and problems of sex 
hateful to her. Realistic novels she disliked, 
beoause the simplicity and purity of her own 
nature prevented her from believing in con¬ 
scious vice and wickedness. “ My dear,” 
| she would say, “ there must be some mistake, 
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eople are not so bad as that; there must 
ave been some misunderstanding.” 

But the work she most loved was the 
strangely beautiful allegories of which The 
Beleaguered City and The Land of Darkness are 
good types. The Little Pilgrim has been a 
true help and comfort to many thousands of 
aching hearts, and to write these weird and 
lovely stories gave her real pleasure, and was 
rest not toil to her. 

In biographies she was also prolific, and 
of these The Life of Edward Irving and of 
her kinsman Laurence Oliphant are perhaps 
the most widely known. Then there is the 
series of books on Florence, Venice, Rome, 
Edinburgh, and Jerusalem; episodes in her 
life of astonishing energy, though they 
would have been a life’s work for anybody 
else. 

The inner history of this wonderful 
roductiveness is unspeakably sad. Her 
rother’s health broke down; she added 
him and his three children to her own 
family, but no sooner had she come to love 
his son as her own than he too died, just as 
he had started on a most promising career. 
Of the two nieces one married and the other 
remained with her, watching and waiting on 
her to the very end, with the tenderness and 
devotion she so richly deserved. For the 
last three months the married one and her 
children were also with her. 

Her own three children, who remained 
to her at her husband’s death, left her one 
after another, in spite of the tenderest care 
and Watching. Maggie, her only daughter, 
went first, dying in Rome, at eleven years 
old, leaving an aching void which time 
never filled. Cyril, the eldest, died next, 
after a very short illness, in the prime of 
life. And, at last, after years of delicate 
health, literally kept alive by constant care 
and watching, her youngest boy—her adored 
“ Cecco ”—was laid near his brother. Fate 
seemed to take a delight in torturing her; 
yet no suffering could break her gallant 
spirit or sour her gracious kindness. She 
bore her acutely painful illness with un¬ 
flinching courage, and died with as brave 
dignity as she had lived. Within a few 
days of her death she wrote to her old 
friend Mr. Blackwood, and whatever his 
answer to that letter was it set her mind at 
rest. She said to me a few days before her 
death: “ I have no anxiety now, for the first 
time since I left my mother. I am in 
perfect peace.” 

To her last published story, The Ways of 
Life , a pathetic interest attaches by reason 
of its preface, entitled “ On the Ebb-Tide ” ; 
which may now be read . as a kind of pro¬ 
phetic farewell to her literary work. As 
pathetic is the fact that her last written 
work was a “Jubilee Ode” in the June 
number of Blackwoods Magazine. There 
she bade farewell to the Victorian era, 
with which so nearly her work coincides. 
But Mrs. Oliphant was very much greater 
than all her work. Generous, loyal, tire¬ 
less, dauntless, and upright in all her ways, 
yet always sweetly charitable, she was at 
once the most womanly of women and as 
manly as the manliest of men. She rests, 
at last, between her two boys in Eton 
Cemetery. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


BOOK SALES AND REPORTS. 

E last week reported, in interview 
form, on the effects of the Jubilee 
celebrations upon Book-selling and the 
prospects of the autumn season. Some 
further reports reach us this week from 
the provinces. Mr. Charles Linnell, of the 
firm of Messrs. Cornish Bros., Birmingham, 
writes as follows: 

“ The Spring Publishing Season of 1897 
was more successful than that of 1895, or 
of 1896. Seldom, if ever, have we had 
such good books as those by Dr. Nansen, 
Lord Roberts and Captain Mahan; these 
three works have had a steady and a con¬ 
tinuous sale—and are still selling. It is 
most fortunate that these three important 
books were issued in the Spring—fortunate 
for the Publishers and for the Booksellers, 
for had these books appeared in the autumn 
they would have prevented the sale of other 
books which only ‘ catch on ’ at Christmas- 
tide. As it is, they have not checked the sale 
of other books, they have had an elevated 
and dignified time to themselves, and they 
have stood quite apart from the common 
rush of Christmas literature. It is a 
lesson to the publishers—good sterling litera¬ 
ture should be kept for the spring season. 
In fiction we had no literary novelty. The 
novel of ‘ real life ’ has been done to death. 
Our friends are weary of the romantic trea¬ 
tise on social evils, bearing the form of 
fiction, unpleasant as a novel, and intoler- 
I able as a long pamphlet. It is singular that 
while a keen appetite has been stimulated 
and gratified for romances of many lands, 
few writers have turned to Anglo-Saxon 
history for incident and historical portraits. 

•‘The Jubilee literature has sold splen¬ 
didly. Books on the Queen’s reign have Deen 
in great demand. The first place must be 
given to Mr. McCarthy’s new volume, then 
comes Mr. Escott’s Social Transformations, 
and then the more personal Lives by Mr. 
Knight, Miss Tooley and Mr. Tullock. Mr. 
Stead’s Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign 
is much praised. The effect of the Jubilee 
on bookselling has been most favourable. 

“ It is too early to write about the hopes 
and the fears of the autumn publishing 
season: Mr. Holmes’ Queen Victoria will 
be the book. We are told that three new 
editions of the ‘ Waverley Novels’ are to 
come. Each, doubtless, will have its par¬ 
ticular merits; and the fame of Scott is 
wide enough for all these editions. No 
edition of his works, if worthily produced, 
will ever lack purchasers. We are glad to 
welcome new editions and new illustrations 
in rapid and prosperous succession. How 
we have prayed that Dickens may some day 
have the loving care like unto that given to 
Scott, and that Thackeray will ere long be 
seen in a format which will please and 
delight the reader ! ” 

Messrs. D. B. Friend & Co., of Brighton, 
also favour us with a careful report as 
follows: 

“The Spring Bookselling Season, espe¬ 
cially the early part, has been about an 


average one, and a steady demand has 
been maintained for the better class of New 
Fiction and good reprints of Standard Novels. 
But perhaps the most noteworthy point in 
regard to current literature has been the 
issue of two such high-priced books so close 
together as Col. Roberts’s Forty-one Years in 
India and Nansen’s Farthest North, both of 
which have been so deservedly popular, not 
to speak of a third—viz., Capt. Mahan’s 
Life of Nelson, which followed so quickly 
in the wake of the other two. The 
enormous sale which these have had surely 
points to the fact that there is still a large 
ublic who do care for, and will buy, good 
ooks, irrespective of price. 

“ The effect of the Diamond Jubilee on 
the Bookselling Trade, however, has been 
decidedly adverse on the whole, though it 
goes without saying that the various books 
on Her Majesty the Queen have been 
greatly in demand; in many cases, however, 
both for presents and prizes, they have been 
substituted for other books rather than 
purchased additionally. 

“ The prospects for the coming season do 
not seem particularly bright at present, 
though we are ‘ promised ’ a good season 
by various prophets, who unfortunately, 
however, are not in a position to guarantee 
the fulfilment of their predictions. Still, 
if the number of books announced is any 
criterion as to the business to be done, it 
will undoubtedly be a good season.” 


Our Bristol correspondents, Messrs. 
Georges Sons, are unable to report even 
sales in Fiction, and they add in explana¬ 
tion : “ The shadow of thp Jubilee hung 
over the ‘ spring season ’ and deadened 
sales. During the past month all spare cash 
of ordinary bookbuyers appeared to be 
saved for London expenses; and the book 
trade has been as nearly at a standstill as 
we have ever known it.” 


Messrs. Bumpus (Holborn, W.C.) report: 
“ Trade during the last week has been very 
brisk, our sales being principally of standard 
works, well bound.” 


THE BOOKS THAT ARE SELLING. 
LONDON. 

FICTION. 

Uncle Bernac. By Conan Doyle. 

The Whirlpool. By George Gissing. 

The Plattner Story. By H. G. Wells. 

A Rose of Yesterday. By Marion Crawford. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Sixty Years a Queen. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Social Transformations in the Victorian Age. 
ByT. H. S. Escott. 

Social England. Vol. VI. By H. D. Traill. 
POETRY. 

New Poems. By Francis Thompson. 
Barrack-Room Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Battle of the Bays. Owen Seaman. 
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TRAVEL. 

Iii Darkest Africa. New cheap edition. By 
H. M. Stanley. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

The House of Dreams. By Laurence Hous- 
mann. 

The Temple Classics and Dramatists. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

FICTION. 

Quo Vadis. By Sienlriewicz. 

The Plattner Story. By H. G. Wells. 

The Massarenes. By Ouida. 

Uncle Bernac. By Conan Doyle. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HI8TORY. 

Forty one Years in India. By Gen. Roberts. 
Life of Nelson. By Captain Mahan. 

Lectures on Oliver Cromwell. By Prof. 
Gardiner. 

Social England. Vol. II. By H. D. Traill. 
The Renaissance in Italy. New edition. By 
J. A. Symonds. 

POETRY. 

New Poems. By Francis Thompson. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

FICTION. 

Uncle Bernac. By Conan Doyle. 

The Green Book. By Maurus J6kai. 

A Rose of Yesterday. By Marion Crawford. 
The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 
On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. F. A. 
Steele. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life of Nelson. By Captain Mahan. 

Forty-one Years in India. By Gen. Roberts. 

TRAVEL. 

Through Finland in Carts. By Mrs. Alec. 
Tweedie. 

BRISTOL. 

FICTION. 

No movement. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Cabot’s Discovery of America. By S. E. Weare. 
The Renaissance in Italy. New edition. By 
J. A. Symonds. 

History of the Papacy (Reissue). By Bishop 
Creighton. 

BRIGHTON. 

FICTION. 

Uncle Bernac. By Conan Doyle. 

Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Personal Life of Queen Victoria. By Miss 
Tooley. 

Victoria, Her Life and Reign. By Knight. 
POETRY, ETC. 

New Poems. By Francis Thompson. 

Temple Classics. 


SALE OF THE ASHBURNHAM 
LIBRARY. 

When the summary of the Book Sales for the 
year 1897 comes to be made, it will be found 
that the sale of the collection of books from 
Asbbumham-place will distinguish this year 
from that of any other of the last two decades. 
For a comparison we must go back to the days 
of Heber, Roxburgh, and Sunderland. 

Within the past few days, one half of the 
“ lots ” described in the present catalogue have 
been sold; while the catalogue itself consists 
only of about one-fourth of the entire collection. 
The rest is to be placed on the market at a 
later date, but some idea of what is to come 
may be formed when we state that there is 
a Pliny of 1472, printed on vellum; a unique 
set of the first five editions of Walton’s 
“ Angler,” “ in the finest condition, and in the 
original sheep binding ”; a number of very 
rare works on Witchcraft and kindred subjects, 
published in the time of Elizabeth and James I.; 
and several important works relating to the 
discovery and early history of America. It is 
now well known that the library was formed by 
the fourth Earl, between the years 1815 and 
1877. Within that period, the Earl devoted 
himself to the “ art of collecting,” and whether 
his efforts were towards the acquisition of manu¬ 
scripts, pictures, coins, or books, his taste was 
always excellent. With books, in particular, he 
was careful to a degree; and the copies of the 
rarer items are often in the finest condition. 
For this the library has acquired a special repu¬ 
tation ; and this consideration, coupled with the 
fact that large commissions have been sent from 
American buyers, must account for the truly 
phenomenal prices which the books have so far 
realised. 

The sale commenced on Friday last (June 25), 
and this first day produced a competition of an 
exciting nature. The editio princepe of Aris¬ 
totle’s “ Opera” (1483), illustrated with exquisite 
illuminations, and printed upon vellum, fell at 
last to Mr. Quaritch; but he had to pay £800 
for it. The Oxford edition of Aretino’s Latin 
translation of the same writer’s “ Ethics ” 
(1479, and the second book with the Oxford 
imprint) realised £121. This also Mr. Quaritch 
acquired. The price paid for a little work 
of nine leaves which, apparently, was 
printed from Caxton’s type, and perhaps by 
Machlinia, was absurd. It is by Arusiens, 
and dealt with the treatment of a “grete 
sekenesse called Pestilence.” The same copy 
sold in the White Knight’s sale for £9; 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co. paid £147 for it! 
Three editions of “ The Story of Kynge Arthur” 
sold well. The first was tiopland’s (1557) for 
which Mr. Quaritch gave £39. The second, 
Castell’s edition, Mr. Quaritch acquired for 
£29 10s. For the third Mr. Leighton gave 
£24. It bore Redborae’s imprint, and was 
Utterson’s copy. 

Other items of note were : Aretino’s “ His- 
toria del Popolo Fiorentino ” (1476), printed on 
vellum, £74 (Murray); Ariosto’s “ Orlando 
Furioso ” (1534), in a fine sixteenth century 
Italian binding, £22 (Bain); Harrington’s 
translation of “ Orlando ” (1591), on large paper, 
£36 (Ellis). It transpired that this copy nad 
belonged to Cecil, Lord Burleigh; Arnold’s 
“Chronicle” (1502?), a very imperfect copy, 
£9 15s. (Quaritch); the second edition of 1521 
Mr. Quaritch also bought for £15 15s.; Ascham’s 
“ Scholemaster ” (1570) £17 (Pickering); 

Ascham’s “ Toxoplalus ” (1545), £18 10s. 

(Maggs). For another copy of the same edition 
Mr. Quaritch gave £12 15s., and for a presenta¬ 
tion copy from the author to the Earl of Essex 
he gave £30 10s. 

The second day furnished buyers with a 
remarkable collection of various editions of Dame 
Juliana Berners’ treatise on “ Hawking.” The 


first edition, known as “ The Book of St. 
Albans,” was printed in 1486. The present copy 
had belonged to the Duke of Roxburgh, ana 
when in his possession was imperfect. The Earl 
of Ashbumham perfected it, and Mr. Quaritch 
paid £385 for its 89 leaves. The other editions 
sold as follows: 

Wynkyn de Worde (1496), £160; Vele and 
Copland for Toye, n.d., £61; Wyllyam Powell, 
n.d., £76 ; John Waley, n.d., £62. The book of 
“ Fysshynge with an Angle,” by Dame Berners, 
which Wynkyn de Worde printed in Fleet-street 
sometime about the year 1532 was sold for 
£360. In an unbound state it cost the late 
earl £19 19s. Bale’s “ Ulustrium Maioris 
Britanni® Scriptorum ” (1548), which is the first 
book printed at Ipswich, was bought for £50 
(Towmey). This particular coot had belonged 
to King Edward VI. Bacon’s “ Essaies ” (1598), 
the rare second edition, Mr. Bain acquired for 
£32, and Mr. Ellis paid £20 for a large paper 
coot of the first edition of the “ Advancement 
of Learning” (1605). 

The third day might be called “The Bible 
Day.” A hint of the exceptionally high prices 
which were to rule was obtained on the very 
first “ lot.” It was the rare block book, 
“Biblia Pauperum” (1430?), with rude wood- 
cuts on one side of each of the forty leaves. This 
copy was last sold for £36 15s. It now brought 
£1,050, and Mr. Quaritch, senior, placed it care¬ 
fully on the table before him. 

The event of the day was the sale of the 
famous so-called “ Mazarine Bible ” (1450-55), 
and Fust with metal 


printed 

types. Although Mr. Quaritoh paid £4,000 for 
it, the bidding was not at all brisk. It 
commenced at £500; the next bid was £1,000, 
and Mr. Quaritch made it £2,000. From that 
to the final amount the bids came timorously. 
No doubt it would have brought more had 
there been a certainty about the two leaves 
which were presumed to be in facsimile. The 
auctioneer informed the company that all the 
four copies of this famous work sold in these 
rooms had gone to Mr. Quaritoh’s bids; this, 
however, was the first copy on vellum. 

Other Bibles sold as follows : Libri Moysi 
Quinque (Paris, 1541), £30 (Quaritch); Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta (Plantin, 1570 - 1), £79 
(Murray); Biblia Sacra Latina, Eaitionis 
Vulgat® (1462), £1,500 (Quaritch); The 

Pentateuch, Tyndall’s Translation, Hans Luft 
(1534), £492 (Quaritch)—this was Lord Aston’s 
copy, which realised £121 in 1845—Coverdale’s 
Translation of the Bible (Antwerp, 1535), 
£820 (Quaritch)—first edition in English—this 
copy was, of course, imperfect; Cranmer’s 
Bible (1539), £73 (Tregaskis), (1550) £53 

(Quaritch); (1553)—Queen Elizabeth’s oopy— 
£93 (Quaritch) ; Bishop’s Bible (1568)—first 
edition—£70 (Quaritch). 

Up to the time of our going to press we are 
only able to deal with the fourth day’s sale, 
which began with a few Bibles of lesser im¬ 
portance, and was followed by some rare books 
of woodcut illustrations of Biblical subjects: 
Holy Bible (1680), £20 (Bain); Biblic® 
Historic® (Sebald Beham), £15 15s. (Quaritch); 
Hans Holbein’s Bible Illustrations (1539), 
£12 10s. (Bain); (1543) £9 5s. (Bain); (1549) 
£8 5s. (Pickering). 

Two books distinguished this day. The 
first was Colard Mansion’s edition (1476) of 
Boccaccio’s “ De la Ruine des Nobles Hommes 
et Femmes.” Unfortunately, it transpired that 
it had all the preliminary leaves, to the number 
of six, in facsimile, and two other leaves were 
also suspeoted. Although the Sunderland copy, 
which had no painted miniatures, had realised 
£960, this copy with these miniatures Mr. 
Quaritch obtained easily for £695. The second 
book was the first of the Caxtons in the 
catalogue—Boethius’s “ Consolations ” (1479 ?). 
Mr. Tregaskis paid for it the abnormally high 
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price of £310. Among the more interesting of 
the remaining “ lots ” may be mentioned : 
Bidpay’s “ Directorium Humane Vite ” (1480?), 
£18 10s. (Leighton); Blome’s “ Gentleman’s 
Becreation” (1686), £10 5s. (Tregaskis), £10 15s. 
(Quaritch), and £9 (Ellis) ; Blundeville’s 
“Fower Chiefest Offices of HorsemanjiMppe ” 
(W. Serfs, n.d.), £13 (Quaritch); Boccaocio’s 


Princes and Princesses ” (1554), £27 
(Bain); “ De Mulieribus Claris ” (1473), £71 
(Quaritch) and £73 (Quaritch); “ Decameron ” 
(Mason’s first French translation, 1545), £33 
(Quaritch); “ Decameron” (first English trans¬ 
lation, 1620), £49 (Quaritch); Boece’s “ Chroni- 
kles of Scotland ” (Edinburgh, 1536), £58 
(Ellis). 


DRAMA. 


t 1 '(HE foreign invasion of the West-end 
I theatres has assumed remarkable pro¬ 
portions. Both lime. Sarah Bernhardt and 
Mme. R6iane, who are old friends, and 
Mme. Odilon, at the Vienna stage, a new¬ 
comer, have been in full blast; so that it 
becomes a matter of difficulty to sort out 
one’s impressions of so polyglottous a week. 
What stands out strongest in my retrospect, 
perhaps, is the pleasure with which I made 
Mme. Odilon’s acquaintance. The German 
drama has much less attraction for the 
English public than the French, not merely 
because the language is less familiar, but 
from a difference in the artistic and literary 
sympathies of the Teuton and the English¬ 
man. Almost the one dramatic link between 
the two great northern races is their belief 
in Shakespeare, and that, perhaps, is more 
academic and less vital among playgoers in 
this country than in Germany. In France, 
Shakespeare, though accepted as one of the 
world’s classics, is hardly known. Somehow 
the German translations of him are as good 
as the French are poor, and this may help 
to explain why Shakespeare is in some 
sort an exception to the rule we have been 
considering — namely, that our dramatic 
affinities are far more French than German. 
Certainly all German companies visiting 
this country hitherto have had a some¬ 
what unfavourable tale to tell. The Saxe- 
Meiningen company were admired for their 
stage • management mainly ; the Coburg 
company, who played at Drury Lane a year 
or two ago, having only their repertory and 
their acting to recommend them, were, I 
fear, rather severely cold-shouldered by the 
paying public. Has it been reserved for 
Mme. Odilon and her colleagues of the Volks- 
theater, Vienna, to “ change the luck,” as 
they say, in the most superstitious of all the 
professions ? Apparently so. At all events, 
they are the first of the German-speaking 
companies within my experience of the 
stage, extending over twenty years, who 
have been able favourably to impress 
English opinion. For one thing, their 
repertory is light and, if one may so say, 
exceedingly un-German, and for another, 
Mme. Odilon is able to win a personal 
triumph by reason of the brightness of her 
style, her vivacity, her beauty, her charm. 
One need not, for that reason, set her down 


as a great actress. Her admirers call her 
“the Austrian R6jane,” and the phrase 
expresses her limitations, not to say her 
inferiority; since we do not hear of Mme. 
R6jane being described as “ the French 
Odilon.” It is not the happiest of phrases. 
Mme. Odilon reflects fairly well one aspect 
of Rejane’s talent. She is sunny, playful, 
coquettish; but her personal charm, em¬ 
bodying a voluptuousness, a fund of animal 
spirits, a griserie of a singularly attractive 
character, carries her further than the French 
actress in that direction. Mme. R6jane is a 
product of art; Mme. Odilon, with her 
hoydenish abandon , impresses one as a pure 
effusion of nature. The Austrian actress is 
cast for light comedy, but if she could 
sing, which probably she does not, she 
would assuredly excel in opera-bouffe. She 
possesses a most captivating sort of 
stage beauty. Short, perhaps, according 
to English notions, she is admirably 
moulded, on the opulent scale, and moves 
with kittenish grace. The piece in which 
she made her dibit at Daly’s, “Untreu,” 
an adaptation from the Italian, brought 
out all her best qualities. She had to 
read a lesson in manners to a dolt of a 
husband on the one hand, and to a too 
presumptive lady-killer on the other, and 
right merrily she did it, with never a lapse 
into the serious vein, except when adding a 
touch of scorn to the raillery that she poured 
upon her ill-starred admirer. The company 
supporting Mme. Odilon is adequate, without 
being as polished as that of a Parisian 
playhouse of corresponding rank to the 
Volkstheater. 


In dramatic instinct unquestionably the 
French excel. This was once more proved 
by the manner in which Mme. Kejane 
and her company interpreted that remark¬ 
ably cynical and, in the derogatory sense 
of the phrase, up-to-date play “ La Dou- 
loureuse,” which has been the most 
striking success of the past season in 
PariB. With its audacious negation of 
principle, truth, honour, loyalty, so far as 
the chief dramatis persona are concerned, 
such a piece, if played in a tactless fashion 
could not fail to ruffle the sensibilities of the 
public. The Vaudeville company skate over 
the thin ice of the story with an unfailing 
dexterity, which almost amounts to an 
instinct. They possess the art of the 
demi-mot ; a shrug of the shoulders, a look 
or an intonation suffices to save the situation 
from vulgarity. Dialogue divorced from 
action in an English play tends to drag, and 
our dramatists have contracted the habit of 
cutting down every scene, so to speak, to its 
bare poles, so that the audience may escape 
tedium. To a greater extent than is gener¬ 
ally suspected, this is due to the inability of 
the English actor to render the niceties 
of diction. He carries no small change with 
him. He studies only broad and palpable 
effects. But a couple of French actors will 
carry on a purely literary conversation with 
such a mastery of light and shade that they 
hold the attention of their audience as closely 
as if they were discussing matters of 
dramatic moment. In the first two acts of 
“ La Douloureuse” this peculiarly French art 


—Part de bien dire —is strikingly illustrated, 
for here the author is engaged in depicting, 
by dialogue mainly, the character of the 
money - worshipping, heartless, soulless 
society of the Bourse and the Boulevard, 
there being as yet no necessary question of 
the play to be considered. That develops, 
properly speaking, in the third act, where the 
significance of the slangy title of the play 
—the reckoning—becomes apparent. M. 
Maurice Donnay is one of the les jeunes, and 
wedded accordingly to the pessimistic; but 
he writes in this instance with a moral pur¬ 
pose, which is to show that every evil deed 
has to be paid for, and that society, nature, 
Providence, or what you will, inexorably 
exacts its price for the same— i.e., la doulour¬ 
euse. The swindling financier who gives his 
soirie in the first act shoots himself as the 
police come to arrest him. That is his 
reckoning. Deceiving husbands are in turn 
deceived by their wives. That is their 
reckoning. The dramatic interest of the 
story develops when the principle comes to 
be applied to the lovers who occupy the fore¬ 
ground of the picture—Helene, widow of the 
financier above mentioned, and her friend, 
the fashionable sculptor Philippe. In this 
disloyal monde they have vowed each other 
fidelity, but the lover in due time deceives 
his mistress with her bosom friend, and 
learns, to his undoing, that the woman he 
has so fully trusted has had a previous 
lover of whose existence she never breathed 
a word. 


That is their Nemesis at last, and con¬ 
sistently treated the story ought to finish 
there; but the exigencies of the happy end¬ 
ing, from which even authors of the new 
school do not escape, has induced M. Donnay 
to add a scene of reconciliation for the dis¬ 
illusioned lovers, upon the prospect of whose 
marriage the curtain falls. The great scene 
of the play is that where Mme. Kejane, as 
Helene, has her past brutally flung in her 
teeth by her lover, who, of all men, is least 
entitled to reproach her, seeing that it is 
through an infidelity on his own part that 
he has learnt her guilty secret, with what 
infinite delicacy does Mme. Rejane treat the 
wounded feelings of the false wife, and, in 
a sense, the disingenuous mistress too, in 
this her hour of reckoning! The squalid 
facts of the situation have a glamour thrown 
round them with which there is nothing 
comparable in the entire range of the 
drama, except the magic displayed by Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt in rehabilitating her senti¬ 
mental courtesan, Marguerite Gautier. It 
is art, this, of the highest kind; and not 
even Mme. Sarah Bernhardt could equal 
the essential tenderness and true womanli¬ 
ness of Mme. Rejane’s interpretation. “ La 
Douloureuse ” is a play which could hardly 
be written in English, and which could not 
be acted if it were—I mean from the 
purely artistic point of view. Neither our 
dramatists nor our actors cultivate the 
nicety of touch displayed in this perform¬ 
ance, both on its literary and its histrionic 
side. Their work may be as truthful, but it 
is done with a bigger brush. 

J. F. N. 
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MUSIC. 


'W*! 


IY revive 1 Faust ’ after the failure 
last year of 'La Heine de Saba ’ ?” 
Thus wrote a well-known French critic in 
1864, referring to the reprite of the opera 
at the Paris Theatre Lyrique. The strong 
points of the work were recognised by 
Berlioz and other writers when it was pro¬ 
duced in 1859, yet not one of them seems to 
have had an inkling of the great popularity 
which it was destined to achieve. Wagner’s 
music-dramas have killed many an opera, 
but “Faust” still lives. The librettists, 
MM. Barbier and Carr4, certainly did not 
rise to the height of the argument of the 
German poet and philosopher, but that in 
no way interferes with the success of the 
work; their book was cleverly constructed, 
and, moreover, eminently suited to display 
the composer’s gifts at their fullest. There 
is something in “ Faust ” to suit all tastes; 
and though the music may at times 
be superficial, or even commonplace, there 
is many a page in which the most 
carping critic must acknowledge merit of 
a very high order. The successful per¬ 
formance of the opera at Covent Garaen 
on Monday night shows that it still lives. 
But, then, Mme. Melba played the part of 
Marguerite, and with her lovely voice and 
perfect method of production she makes all 
her music sound so fresh, so natural, so 
insinuating. This great artist has been 
reproached with a certain coldness in her 
acting and facial expression, and, certainly, 
judged by the most lenient standard, one 
could scarcely speak of her as a bom 
actress. Her Marguerite on Monday dis¬ 
played, however, surprising movement and 
warmth. M. Alvarez, the Faust, as usual, 
sang and acted well; yet, after all, he is a 
stage figure rather than a human being. 
M. Ancona was a good Valentin, and M. 
Plancon played Mephistopheles with his 
usual ability. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 


Last week I paid a visit to the music 
section of the Victorian Era Exhibition, 
Earl’s Court, and although, perhaps, it is 
not as large as one could wish, there are 
many objects of interest in it. The musical 
fashions of this world change rapidly, and 
Mendelssohn is not thought so much of now 
as he was in the early years of the Queen’s 
reign; but he has been an important figure 
in the period which the Exhibition seeks 
to illustrate. The autograph pianoforte 
score of “Elijah,” the greatest of modem 
oratorios, is exhibited by his daughter, Mrs. 
Benecke. There is another touvenir of the 
composer—viz., the assignment to Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. of the “ Hymn of 
Praise,” and near to it the assignment to 
the same firm of Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita.” 
For the one was paid £31 10s; for the 
other £4,000. The difference is enormous, 
and all the more striking seeing that the 
earlier work has probably proved a far richer 
mine; and of the two it is by far the finer. 
The world-wide popularity of Gounod as the 
composer of “ Faust,” and the success, in this 
country at any rate, of “The Bedemption,” 
explains in large measure the high price 
paid for a work which, many attractive pages 


notwithstanding, cannot be pronounced 
neat. The Mozart corrections of the 
harmony exercises of his pupil Attwood, a 
composer who just lived to see the com¬ 
mencement of the Queen’s reign, will of 
course prove specially attractive to musicians. 

There are many autograph scores of living 
composers: Sir A. Sullivan, Drs. Parry, 
Mackenzie, Stanford, Bridge, &c. Of the 
first named there are the “ sketches ” for 
the popular “Mikado” and the score of 
the work itself. Among the portraits, nearly 
200 in number, the one of Paderewski, 
painted by the Princess Louise, is a pro¬ 
minent object. Of others I would mention 
those of Joachim, Sarasate, Dr. Hubert 
Parry, and Sir Walter Paratt. 

Of musical instruments may be named a 
very fine Erard pianoforte presented by 
George the Fourth to Princess Victoria; 
the tone is still good, and the touch ex¬ 
cellent. There is also the pianoforte on 
which Eubinstein played at Windsor in 
1857. A list, bv tne way, of all the dis¬ 
tinguished vocalists and instrumentalists 
who have appeared at Windsor during the 
sixty years of the Queen’s reign would have 
been welcome. 

The exhibits have been carefully arranged 
and catalogued by Mr. William Barclay 
Squire of the British Museum. 

J. 8. 8. 


SCIENCE. 


I N spite of the rapid and unparalleled 
advances which we have all been boast¬ 
ing about, science does not seem to have 
lost its Tithonus-like activity at the dose of 
the Queen’s long reign. On one hand the 
Turbinia, the new model torpedo boat fitted 
with Parsons’ steam-turbines, has been cut¬ 
ting reoords and capers at Cowes, among the 
long lines of stately warships, that defied 
all attempts at pursuit, and must have 
seriously upset tne complacency of the 
Admiralty Constructive Department. The 
Turbinia is a good ten knots faster than any 
vessel of her size and tonnage ever made, 
and is besides the fastest vessel now afloat. 
Having just experienced a day on board of 
her at Spithead, I can testify that when 
running thirty-three knots an hour she is 
perfectly free from vibration and the other 
discomforts usual on torpedo boats. What 
her full speed may be I do not know, for 
she has never steamed at full pressure yet, 
and blows off even at the speed mentioned. 
Probably she has another two knots in hand. 
The space occupied by her machinery is 
extremely small and free from moving parts. 
The boiler space is less for the power than 
would be the case with other forms of 
machinery, and three screw valves control 
the whole navigation. The length of the 
boat is 100 feet, beam 9 feet, displacement 
a little over 44 tons, and she develops 2,200 
horse power. She has nine screws, on three 
separate shafts, which revolve at over 2,000 
revolutions per minute. 


This is the latest word in marine engineer¬ 
ing, and it may have an important bearing 


on our light navy during the next few years. 
Side by side with this, however, there has 
been creeping up a new form of navigation 
altogether, that of the air; and before the 
Queen’s reign is done we may see this long- 
dreamt-of achievement placed upon a prac¬ 
tical footing. I have beside me the third 
volume of an American publication, The 
Aeronautical Annual for 1897, which contains 
some extremely interesting matter. To 
begin with, it sketches the history of Samuel 
Pierpoint Langley, the popular secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and his suo 
oessive “ aerodromes ’’ or flying machines, 
the latest form of which was made familiar 
to readers of the Strand Magazine last month. 
Prof. Langley’s machines are only models, 
weighing, with fuel and water sufficient for 
a short flight, about 30 lb. The weight of 
the machinery for driving them is 7 lb. 
This consists of a small 1 h.p. piston engine 
with two cylinders, and a copper-coil boiler 
heated by a sort of naphtha blow-flame. 
Propulsion is got by two propellers working 
in opposite directions. To this extent the 
aerodrome recalls the flying - machine of 
Mr. Hiram Maxim, on which also I once 
enjoyed a memorable ride, in company with 
Lora Kelvin, Lord Bayleigh, and a number 
of other scientific experts. The difference 
between the two machines is probably this: 
Mr. Maxim’s engineering skill has enabled 
him to produce a more perfect mechanical 
combination than the “aerodrome,” whereas 
Prof. Langley’s long study and unique 
knowledge of aerial conditions has produced 
a machine better adapted to suit itself to 
wind pressure, and more capable of flight. 
Mr. Maxim’s, on the other hand, is a full- 
sized machine, while Prof. Langley’s is a 
model. 


There is another branch of aeronautics 
whioh consists in gliding with wings, instead 
of being propelled through the air by 
machinery. This is associated chiefly with 
the name of Otto Lilienthal, who did more 
than any man living to master the conditions 
of equilibrium in the air, and whose untimely 
death from a fall was a great loss to science. 
Lilienthal, however, has his followers, one 
of whom, an Englishman named Pilcher, 
has made considerable strides towards 
success. His soaring machine is described 
as a single plane machine (it was the 
addition of a second plane above, in many 
people’s opinion, that caused the accident to 
Lilienthal), with two long, bat-like wings 
fitted to a central frame shaped like a boat. 
The wing surface is 23 ft. from tip to tip, 
and 8 ft. across, giving an area of 180 sq. ft. 
Mr. Chanute, of Chicago, another old 
student of gliding flight, or soaring, uses 
much more complicated machines than this, 
some having six or eight pairs of wings. 
In a business-like way ne has been in the 
habit of retiring to a camp among some 
deserted sand-hills with his assistants, and 
there trying flights from a summit under 
every condition of opposing wind. His 
experiments are worth reading, and form a 
not unimportant contribution to the literature 
of soaring compiled by Lilienthal. 

H. C. M. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


Mr. Murray begs to call attention to the “ Index and Directory ” with which the Newer Editions of his 
Handbooks are supplied. These contain all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c., and are constantly 
kept up to date, so that purchasers of his Guide-books are always supplied with the very latest information. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 


FRANCE, Part I.; Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and 

Loire, Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, 4c. 36 Maps and Plane. 7a. 6d. 

F&ANOE, Part H; Central France, Auvergne, The 

Cevennee, Burgundy, The Rhone and Saone, Provence, Marseille*, Alsace-Lorraine, 
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HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Eighteen Maps and Plans. 6s. 

DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, Holstein, Copen¬ 
hagen, Jutland, and Ioeland. Haps and Plans. 7s. 8d. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The Shores of 

the Baltic, Ac. Maps and Plans. 6s. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem. The Fjelds 

and Fjords. With special information for Fishermen and Cyclists By 
T. MIC HELL, C.B., H.B.M., Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans. 7s. fid. 


THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The Black Forest, 

The Harts, Saxon Switzerland, The Giant Mountains, Elsass, and Lothringen. 
83 Maps and Plana. 10s. 

SOUTH GE RMA NY, AUSTRIA, Tyrol, Wurtemburg, 

Bavaria, Salsburg, Btyria, Hungary, and the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. 
2 Parts. 34 Maps and Plans. Part I., 7s. fid.; Part II., 6s. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont, Italian 

Lakes, and Part of Dauphin*. Maps. 3 Parts. 

Part I. The Bemeee Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Engadine, 4c. 6e. 

Part IF. The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of Dauphin*, fls. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, Milan, The Italian 

Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Genoa, Ac. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. 10s. 


RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, Crimea, 

Caucasus, 4c. Edited by T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M., Consul-General for Norway. 
Maps and Plans. 18s. 
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The Marches, 4c. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 24 Mape and 
Plana. 6s. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

“The general quality of Murray, the scientific character of the information, the accuracy and interest of the historical particulars, to aay nothing of the 
lowness of the price, place his Guides far ahead of any competitors.” —Saturday Revine. 


EASTERN G0UNTIS8: Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 

Cambridge. 13s. 

KENT, 7s. 6d.; SUSSEX, 6s. 

SURREY, HANTS, and the I8LE of WIGHT. 

HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS. 7s. 6d. 

OXFORDSHIRE. Oxford with its Colleges. 6s. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 12s. 

WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 6s. 

GLOUCESTER. 6s. 

DEVON, 7s. 6d.; CORNWALL, 6s. 

HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. 

Stations, Hotels, and ail Places and Objects worth seeing. 1 vol.. Maps, 12s. 


NORTH WALES, 6s.; SOUTH WALES, 6s. 
NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. 9s. 
SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 6s. 

LANCASHIRE, 6s ; YORKSHIRE, 12s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 

THE LAKE DI8T&I0T of WESTMORELAND and 

CUMBERLAND. 6s. 

Arranged Alphabetically, with List of Bailway 


HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Bevised, with special detailed Information for 

Pedestrians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 8s. 

** In spite of the enterprise devoted to the production of gnide-books in the past fifteen years, Murray's Handbooks still maintain their place as facile princepe , and of all thi 
Gnide to Scotland is the high-water mark of guide-book excellence for tourists of intelligence.”— Observer. 

HANDBOOK for IBELAND. New and thoroughly Bevised Edition. With entirely new Set of 

Maps and Plans. Printed on specially light and thin paper. 9s. 

MURRAY’S CYCLISTS’ ROAD-BOOKS. 

GYGLISTS’ ROAD BOOK, from London, through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to the 

New Forest, and back by Romaey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the Book. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


MR. EDWARD WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 

Ready. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

CHAMONIX and MONT BLANC. By Edward Whymper, Author of “ Scrambles amongst the Alps,” 

“ Travels amongst the Great Andes." With 86 Illustrations and Maps. 

ZEBMATT and the MATTEBHOBN. With Seventy-five Illustrations and Maps. 3s. net. 
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REVIEWS. 


ME. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
SHAKE8PEARE. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. LI.: 
“ Sooffin to Sheares.” (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

T HE new volume, the fifty-first, of the 
Dictionary of National Biography extends 
from William Scoffin to John Sheares. Mr. 
Lee’s article on 8hakespeare is not likely to 
he the last word on the subject—that would 
be too much to hope—but it has every right 
to be regarded as the definitive biography 
of our greatest poet. No detail, however 
slight, of ascertained or ascertainable fact is 
overlooked, no legitimate inference is missed, 
and the dry light of common sense and 
accurate investigation is turned upon several 
misty creations of more imaginative bio¬ 
graphers, dissipating them into air. Here, 
for instance, is a clear account of Shake¬ 
speare’s income, which makes it perfectly 
plain that he might naturally enough out of 
nis earnings as an actor, and his receipts as a 
shareholder in the Globe Theatre, have saved 
even the large sums invested at Stratford 
which have given rise to wild conjecture as 
to the sources of his wealth. Details as to 
investments, his pursuits, and his testa¬ 
mentary dispositions place succinctly before 
us Shakespeare the business man; no unim¬ 
portant aspect of his nature, though in the 
judgment of many repugnant to our total 
conception of the poet. Mr. Lee has no 
sympathy with such sentimentalism. That 
Shakespeare may in the same week have 
written the finest things in “ Hamlet” and 
instituted proceedings to recover a small 
debt seems to him perfectly natural, owing 
to the “objectivity” of Shakespeare’s art; and 
consistently with this he sets his face against 
all attempts to seek in the circumstances of 
the poet’s life any reason why at one period 
he wrote comedy and at another tragedy. 
“ Every phase of feeling lay within the scope 
of his intuition, and the successive order m 
which he approached them bore no explicable 
relation to the course of his pr iva t e life or 
experience.” 


No preconceived theoiy, therefore, directs 
Mr. Lee’s attempt to date the Sonnets, which, 
like every sensible man, he takes to be 
autobiographical. Consequently he looks 
straight at the facts, and the facts lead him 
to a oOndusion which is novel. The Sonnets 
were published in 1609. Shakespeare in 
them speaks of himself frequently as being 
past his prime: 

“ That time of year thou mayest in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon the boughs.” 

And many critics have been tempted to 
associate the emotional crisis which the 
Sonnets describe with the mood that gene¬ 
rated “Troilus and Cressida,” “Measure 
for Measure,” “ Timon of Athens,” “ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” Yet in 1602-3, when the 
first of these plays was written, the story 
was already an old one. As early as 1599, 
Jaggardpublishedpiratically, in the “Pas¬ 
sionate Pilgrim,” two of the Sonnets, one 
of which (cxliv.) is the plainest statement 
of the tragic situation: 

“ Two loves I have of comfort and despair 
Which, like two spirits do suggest me still, 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The woraer spirit a woman coloured ill.” 

The rest of this poem states the further 
complication. Moreover, in 1598, Meres 
mentions the poet’s “ sugred sonnets among 
his private mends.” It is certain, then, 
that some of the sonnets were written eleven 
years before the date of publication, and that 
the love story dated, at latest, from Shake¬ 
speare.’ s thirty-fifth year. The question of 
age raises no difficulty; a man halfway 
through the thirties, who had lived 
Shakespeare’s laborious existence, would 
feel battered enough beside such a radiant 
young Apollo as he describes. But Mr. 
Lee wishes to push the date still further 
back, to the period when Shakespeare was 
best known as the poet of “Venus 
and Adonis” and “Lucrece.” In 1595 
“ Edward HI.” was ready for publication, 
and it contains a line from Sonnet xciv. 
Further back still, in 1594 —Shakespeare’s 
thirtieth year—there was published “ Wil- 
lobie his Avisa,” in which the writer relates 
how, in search of a cure for unhappy love, 
he appealed to “his familiar friend, W. S. 
(an old player), who not long before had 
tried the courtesy of the like passion, and 
was now nearly recovered of the like in¬ 
fection.” Here Mr. Lee does not command 
our assent. If all else fitted in, we should 
not stick at the identification of W. S. with 
Shakespeare. But, in the first place, we 
hold that the man who speaks in the Sonnets 
is a man at least verging on middle age; 
whereas, if W. 8. were Shakespeare, he 
could not be thirty. Secondly, as to the 
line in “Edward HI.,” the sonnet may 
quote the play as naturally as the play the 
sonnet. At most, it proves that Sonnet 
xciv. was written before 1595 ; and this 
sonnet, which begins— 

“ They that have power to hurt and will do 
none, 

That do not do the things they most do 
show ’’— 

is the hardest of the whole series to inter¬ 
pret. Does it refer to the youth or the lady 


of the Sonnets ? It is by no means an dn- 
likely conjecture that the series, as published 
in 1609, includes, besides those directly com 
nected with the love-story, such other poesiis 
of the same form as Shakespeare had at 
any time written. We do not place the 
Sonnets, therefore, so early as Mr. Lee 
does; but he has proved to demonstration 
that the story cannot be placed later in 
Shakespeare’s life than his thirty-fifth year; 
and, consequently, that when he sketched in 
Cleopatra such a woman as he wrote of in 
the Sonnets he was going back on ten-year- 
old memories. 

As to the persons, Mr. Lee makes 
short work of the view that Mr. W. H. was 
William Herbert. Not taking his view of 
the date, we attach little importance to the 
fact that Herbert was only fourteen in 1594. 
The important thing is, that in 1609 he was 
not Mr. W. H. but the Earl of Pembroke. 
T. T., Thomas Thorpe the publisher, bad 
previously dedicated works to nim, in which, 
as was natural, he gave to his patron full 
benefit of his titles. With Herbert dis¬ 
appears Mary Fitton. Even if the identifica¬ 
tion were otherwise probable, dates forbid 
it. Herbert’s entanglement with that lady 
dates from 1600, a year after Sonnet 
clxiv. was well known enough to be 
pirated by Jaggard. Who then was the 
youth? Mr. Lee answers, on grounds of 
general probability, Southampton, the only 
noble with whom Shakespeare is known to 
have been on friendly terms, and whom he 
addresses in the preface to Lucrece in 

S hrases that recall tne tone of the Sonnets. 

[r. W. H. the “only begetter” is, he 
thinks, the gentleman who “begot” or pro¬ 
cured them for publication. “Beget” 
certainly has this sense in Elizabethan 
English, but we doubt this interpretation. 

In the wav of disagreement we have to 
suggest that Mr. Lee hardly allows enough 
weight to the influence of Lyly, who was the 
model for Shakespeare’s prose style. In his 
interesting history of foreign opinion he does 
not emphasise sufficiently the epoch making 
production of De Vigny’s “Othello” in 
1829, the year before “ Hemani,” and 
Shakespeare’s relation to the whole romantic 
school. 

One interesting point is, we think new; but 
who can say what has not been said before 
in Shakesperian criticism ? Ben Jonson in 
the Poetaster calls himself Horace. He 
speaks episodically of another poet whom 
he names Virgil, and thus describes his 
talent: 

“ His learning labours not the school-like gloss 
That most consists in echoing words and 
terms ... 

Nor any long or far-fetched circumstance— 
Wrapt in the curious generalities of arts— 

Bnt a direct and analytical sum 
Of all the worth and first effect of arts. 

And, for his poesy, 'tis so rammed with life 
That it shall gather strength of life with being, 
And live hereafter, more admired than now. 

The resemblance to Jonson’s lines prefixed 
to the folio of 1623 is striking, and if the line 
we have italicised does not apply to Shake¬ 
speare, to whom does it apply f 
The article is a masterly piece of work¬ 
manship, well worthy of the monumental 
publication in which it appears. 
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BAD WOMEN. 

Lives of Twelve Bad, Women. Illustrations 

and Reviews of Feminine Turpitude set 

forth bv Impartial Hands. Edited by 

Arthur Vincent. Illustrated. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) 

This is a book for cynics; but the cynic “ as 
is a cynic,” we imagine, will find it somewhat 
mild and disappointing. To the true-hearted 
cynic human wickedness is a matter of such 
day-by-day banality that a fresh specimen, 
to pique his interest, must either be rare in 
kind or excessive in degree. But of these 
poor twelve bad women celebrated by Mr. 
Arthur Vincent and his colleagues the 
honest cynic will feel that many were not 
muoh worse than the average of their sex, 
and that as for the others their badness 
was of a deplorably trite and uninspiring 
pattern. 

Alice Perrers, for example, the favourite 
of King Edward HI., and the first on the 
list of Mr. Vincent’s “ illustrations,” appears, 
when all is said, to have done nothing more 
extraordinary than seize occasion by the 
forelock and put by a bit of money. Who 
will blame her for that ? She understood, 
with fine feminine intuition, that an aged 
monarch could scarce be counted on to live 
for ever, and that for herself the situation 
was certainly one of “After him, the 
deluge.” Rainy days would be sure to 
fall thick and fast; so Alice gathered 
her rosebuds while the sun shone. Her 
methods, it might be objected, were a 
trifle brusque and lacking in restraint; 
but then, it may be counterclaimed, they 
had a bold and noble picturesqueness. 
When Edward lay a-dying, for an instance, 
she drew the rings from his fingers and 
slipped them into her pocket. Other times 
other ways. Alice, though sprung of base 
ancestry enough, had not enjoyed the refining 
influences of a Board school education. 

The second heroine presented to us by 
Mr. Vincent was likewise by name an Alice: 
Alice Arden, stepdaughter of Sir Edward 
North and wife to Thomas Arden, of Faver- 
sham, gent. “As malignant fate would 
have it, Alice became enamoured of a certain 
low-bred fellow, one Richard Mosby, a tailor 
by trade, and a servant in the North family 
—an ill-featured, odious rascal, of a swarthy 
complexion.” And she and her tailor hired 
a couple of professional bullies to stab 
superfluous Thomas Arden in the back. To 
your cvnic mere murder is a commonplace ; 
he finds it every morning in his penny paper. 
But that a gentlewoman should bestow her 
affection upon a swarthy, low-bred mechanic 
is more serious. So we are glad to read 
that Alice was burned at Canterbury on 
March 14, 1551. 

Mary Frith, alias Moll Cutpurse, who 
flourished from 1584 to 1659, was chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that she “ walked 
in.man’s apparel,” and could by no means 
be persuaded to embarrass herself with 
skirts. She was haled for this eccentricity 
before the Court of Arches, and “ sentenced 
to do penance in a white sheet at Paul’s 
Cross.” She did her penance like the very 
man she would simulate, being maudlin 
drunk the while; and immediately after¬ 
wards resumed her breeches. For the rest, 


as her sobriquet implies, she was a common 
pickpocket, which signifies nothing to the 
cynic, who has schooled himself to regard 
pocket-picking as simply one of a hundred 
inevitable trades. Though harassed times 
enough by an inquisitive police, Moll always 
contrived somehow to cheat the gallows. 
She died a natural death, and left a will (if 
you please) “with a special provision that 
twenty pounds were to be set aside, that 
Fleet-street Conduit might run with wine at 
her expense when the King came home.” 
The loyal soul! Another common, necessary 
pickpocket, to whom a chapter of this 
volume is devoted, was Jenny Diver, bora 
about 1700. But Jenny had nothing like 
Moll’s luck, being hanged at Tyburn in 
1741. 

The story of the doing to death of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, in the Tower of London, 
by the machinations of Lady Frances Howard, 
is not a pretty story, nor yet, to our thinking, 
an interesting story. Mere murder, we have 
ventured to protest before, is a common¬ 
place. Lady Frances, it will be remembered, 
was the divorced wife of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, and the affianced bride of 
Robert Carr, Viscount Rochester and Earl 
of Somerset. Overbury was Carr’s friend, 
and endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
projected marriage. “ Will you never leave 
the company of that base woman?” was 
his blunt inquiry. Shortly thereafter Over¬ 
bury found himself a dose prisoner in the 
Tower, whither Lady Frances, anonymously, 
sent him poisoned tarts and jellies, while 
the under-keeper Weston, at Lady Frances’s 
instigation, “ mixed rosaker with his broth ” 
(whatever rosaker may be; it sounds like 
something -rather nice). The result - was 
that Sir Thomas Overbury died. A couple 
of years later the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset were put to their trial for this un- 
genial crime, condemned to death, and 
finally, by the King’s grace, pardoned. A 
tedious history, and a horrid. 

That merry old soul, Barbara Villiers, 
Duchess of Cleveland, seems to us to have 
no right or title to a place in a galaxy of 
women typically bad. She was a termagant, 
if you like, and she improved her oppor¬ 
tunities as the King’s mistress to “make 
her pile.” But if every woman with a 
tongue in her head is to be accounted bad, 
how many good women shall we have left 
in the world? And as for her monpy- 
hunger, that, after all, in the circumstances, 
was no more than human nature. We 
confess we have ever had a sneaking fond¬ 
ness for Barbara. She was exceedingly 
handsome, for one thing; and for another, 
she managed and hectored poor Old Rowley 
in a fashion that makes one want to hug 
her. As a literary portrait of her, that 
given by Mr. Alfred Kalisch in this volume 
strikes us as far too sombre and ascetic. 
We prefer Mr. Marriott Watson’s brilliant 
sketch in “ Galloping Dick.” 

Elizabeth Brownrigg (1720-1767) was, 
indeed, a thorough “bad ’un.” “Cruelty 
personified” is Mr. Vincent’s description of 
her. But the story of how she beat and 
tortured her apprentices is again, to our 
thinking, a story as dull as it is horrid—a 
story to be skipped. Dull, too, is the story 
of Elizabeth Canning. Elizabeth Canning 
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was a housemaid and a liar. Well, most 
housemaids (if you doubt it, ask the cook) 
are liars, even if most liars are not house¬ 
maids ; and Elizabeth expiated her perjury 
by seven years’ transportation. 

A third Elizabeth, Elizabeth Chudieigh, 
Duchess of Kingston, was a mercenary lady, 
of elastic virtue, who succeeded in muddling 
up her marriage relations to such a 
degree that she was at last convicted of 
bigamy, and, to the “great satisfaction” 
of Hannah More, “ undignified and un- 
duchessed, while she very narrowly escaped 
being burned in the hand.” “This un¬ 
principled, wilful, licentious woman,” 
Hannah More called her; which only 

g roves that, whether a prig or not, Hannah 
[ore was certainly no cynic. We re¬ 
member another judgment of Hannah 
More’s—to wit, that the theatre, she epn-. 
sidered, was an institution “not becoming 
the countenance of a Christian.” So perhaps 
she was generally a thought too austere. 

Mary Bateman (1768-1809) did a lively 
business for a while as a witch and wonder¬ 
worker in various parts of Yorkshire. But, 
her most notable “miracle,” and the pro¬ 
cess whereby she accomplished it, are 
matters a little too nauseous to be repeated. 
’Twas all anent an egg her hen had laid, 
“ bearing inscribed on it the words, ‘ Crist 
is coming.’ ” For this alone she more than 
deserved the gallows. It was, however, for, 
the poisoning of Rebecca Perigo that she 
was hanged. Mr. Vincent shows a fine sense 
of the mot juste when he qualifies her as “ a 
beastly woman.” But why anyone should 
care to read of her beastliness is a puzzle 
for the cynic. 

The head and front of the offending of 
Teresia Constantia Phillips seems to have 
been her inability to learn from experience 
the elemental truth that men were deceivers 
ever. Her first husband, Mynheer Muilman, 
treated her disgustingly enough in all 
conscience; yet, nothing daunted, she went 
on marrying and re-marrying to the end of 
her days, so that her last husband, if we 
reckon right, was her fifth. Between her 
marriages, no doubt, there were parentheses 
in which the place of husband was filled by 
a “ protector ” ; but the cynic recognise 8 
necessity as the mother of many things 
besides invention, and forbears to cast 
a stone. Mr. Gilbert Burgess, who tells 
Constantia’s story, holds that “no other 
ground of excuse and forgiveness can be 
found for her than that of quia multum 
amavit.” We ourselves should be disposed 
to admit, as further softening circumstances, 
her pretty face and her pretty handwriting. 
Her autograph, as reproduced beneath her 
portrait, at the beginning of Mr. Burgess’s 
article, is quite beautiful. 

The twelfth and last of the ladies here 
commemorated is that sprightly and charm¬ 
ing Mary Anne Clarke who, in the early 
years of this century, gained celebrity and 
excited envy as the extravagant favourite of 
the Duke of York. The Duke being Com- 
mander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s forces, 
and Mrs. Clarke commandress-in-chief of 
the Duke, young gentlemen desiring com¬ 
missions, and officers pining for promotion, 
knew where to go “to be suited.” Mrs. 
Clarke charged something like half the 
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regulation prices. By and bv the Duke 
tired of her and abandoned her, and of 
course forgot to pay the pension he had 
promised. We quite agree with George the 
Gorgeous, who “said that he thought his 
brother’s conduct very shabby.” Mrs. 
Clarke, however, had her revenge: she 
was the principal witness against the Duke, 
in Colonel Wardle’s impeachment of him to 
the House of Commons. And what though 
the House, perfunctorily enough, acquitted 
His Royal Highness of “personal cor¬ 
ruption,” most of us “hae our doots” on 
that score. Anyhow, Mrs. Clarke went to 
Paris, and “there lived a quiet and re¬ 
putable life, devoting her undoubted talents 
to the education of her children ”—till she 
died in 1852. It seems to us rather unfair 
and unhumorous to include her in a book 
of twelve “bad” women. She was no 
saint, indeed; but one should be tried by 
the standards of one’s class and period, by 
one’s temptations and opportunities. No, 
we can’t think it right to include Mary Anne 
Clarke in a catalogue of women distinctively 
bad. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE MATOPPOS. 

With Plumer in Mataheleland. By Frank W. 

Sykes. (Constable.) 

Tins bright, breezy book is the best account 
which has yet appeared of the recent fight¬ 
ing in Matabeleland. Mr. Sykes served as 
a trooper in the M.R.F., and this story of 
his experiences gives us an excellent idea 
of the difficult conditions under which the 
war was waged, and explains very clearly 
why its operations were indecisive to the 
end. The military arrangements throughout 
had to be governed by two paramount 
considerations—distance and the difficulties 
of transport. Bulhwayo was 585 miles 

and the rinderpret was working wholesale 
havoc among the draught cattle. Indeed, 
tho horror of that long march quite eclipsed 
anything which the relieving force had to 
put up with when it came to tne actual scene 
of the rebellion. And the cattle plague did 
more than make the movement of troops 
exceedingly difficult, it regulated the scale on 
which this campaign could be conducted. 
More men might have been got to the front, 
but it would have been impossible to feed 
them; and this is the reason why a mere 
handful were set the impossible task of 
harrying the natives out of their strongholds 
in the Matoppos, and why a campaign 
which seemed likely to end in a “ draw ” 
had to be brought to a dose by a peace 
made at the risk of Mr. Rhodes’s life. 

The march to the front was often through 
miles of putrefaction. The road was lined 
with dead oxen, the victims of the rinder¬ 
pest. “It was a common occurrence to see the 
remains of whole spans, twenty or thirty, lying 
about within a radius of 100 yards.” (jften 
beside the rotting carcases of the oxen were 
found the still laden wagons which their 
owners had been forced to abandon. These 
derelicts of the vddt, deserted and stranded, 
were a terrible temptation to thirsty and 
tired men not yet accustomed to military or 


any other discipline. The common excuse 
was: “ If we don’t, someone else will”; and 
the suggestion that such desirable stores 
might as well benefit British troopers as be 
left to be appropriated by Dutch transport 
riders from across the Transvaal border made 
every conscience easy. In many cases, 
accordingly, the men of the relieving force 

“ freely plundered whatever they found on or 
near the wagons, breaking open cases of liquor, 
provisions, clothing, &c., and wantonly destroy- 
mg or exposing to the weather what they were 
not in a position to make use of. American clocks 
were set up as targets. Hats, ties and other 
articles of clothing were hung about on trees. 
All kinds of liquor were broached and consumed 
on the premises. Champagne and liqueurs 
were drained out of tin mugs, while whisky, 
brandy and other spirits were tossed down by 
the bottle.” 

What wonder if the poor traders in Bulu- 
wayo when they heard of these things bitterly 
declared that the force which had been sent 
to relieve them had certainly relieved them 
of their goods. In many instances, however 
—indeed, whenever proofs were forthcoming 
—the Chartered Company paid compensation. 

We get many glimpses of the ruthless 
way in which this avenging war was carried 
on. Thus we are told quite simply that 
when flanking parties on the march came 
across stragglers they were “ either ridden 
down and shot on sight, or made prisoners 
and despatched by a firing party on the 
confines of the laager.” The description 
of the fighting in the hills is graphic and 
effective, and helps us to understand what 
a murderous sort of “hide and seek ” game 
it was. The superior arms of the whites 
were largely balanoed by the superior 
agility of the natives and their knowledge 
of the country, the nature of which often 
enabled them to fire with deadly certainty, 
at close range, from behind rocks. Smoking 
the rebels out of their caves, and then shoot¬ 
ing them as they bolted, was comparatively 
safe work; and occasionally the raiders 
were rewarded by the capture of great 
numbers of cattle and goats, but more often 
they would have to mourn the loss of half 
a dozen comrades, and then wonder whether 
that of the enemy had been at all greater 
in proportion. tuie inadequate numbers at 
the disposal of the British commanders led 
to the adoption of radically wrong tactics. 
The weak point of the plan adopted was 
clearly pointed out by a native cntic when 
he said, 

“ the column would match into the hills and 
have a fight, and then at night go back to 
camp. That is no way to fight the Matabele. 
Tou must sleep in the hills after the battle, 
and keep on following the enemy from one 
kopje to another, and kill so many that you 
break his heart. But instead of that you go 
back to camp, the Matabele thinks you have 
had enough of it, and goon they collect together 
again, and are more confident than ever 
again.” 

In fact, it became apparent that a much 
larger force would have to be got together, 
ana that, with the difficulties of transport, 
meant a long delay, or else a chain of forts 
would have to be built, by means of which 
the rebels might in time be starved into 
surrender. It was left to Mr. Rhodes to 
suggest a third alternative — that of 


securing peace by direct negotiations. It 
is an old story now how Mr. Rhodes 
carried out his own suggestion and in¬ 
duced the rebel chiefs to lay down 
their arms. It is an old story, but it is 
excellently well told in these pages. And 
it is impossible not to feel something of 
sympathy with these savage chiefs who so 
honourably respected the confidence the 
white man had placed in them, and who, 
addressing Mr. Rhodes, as he sat in their 
midst upon an ant-hill bare-headed and 
unarmed, said, “We are the nation. We 
have submitted to you, our father and great 
chief. Only remain in the country to look 
after us, and do not come and po.” 

In describing the causes which led to the 
massacres of the white Bottlers in the early 
stages of the rebellion our author lays stress 
upon the action of the Company in claiming 
Iebengula’s cattle by right of conquest 
after the war of 1893. Obviously in the 
case of an absolute and savage despot it 
was difficult to distinguish between the 
royal herds and those which were the 
property of the subordinate chiefs. This 
led to a system by which the Native Com¬ 
missioners were authorised to collect and 
send in a certain number of head each 
month according to the size of their respective 
districts. This system of appropriation was 
in force for eleven months, but as it was 
necessarily carried out in a rough and 
arbitrary manner, it led to much friction. 
Subsequently, at a meeting of the head-men 
of the nation, it was agreed that the Govern¬ 
ment should take 45 per cent, of the cattle, 
and that the remaining 55 per cent, should 
be branded N. C. (native cattle) and returned 
to the natives for their own use. Then 
came the rinderpest; and the enforced 
shooting of the animals so given back made 
the natives desperate. After that it seemed 
useless to trust the good faith of the white 
man any more. However, peace is now 
once more established, and confidence to 
some extent restored, and the approach of 
the railway to Bulawayo has revolutionised 
the conditions of any future struggle. 

It only remains to say that Mr. Sykes’s 
volume is freely illustrated with photographs 
and with some very spirited sketches. 


A COLLECTOR’S CONFESSIONS. 

The Confeitiom of a Collector. By William 
G. Hazlitt. (Ward & Downey.) 

Boox-lovers may be divided into two classes: 
those who love books for their matter, and 
those who love books for their form. . One 
of the most voracious and retentive readers 
we ever knew never had more than a 
score or so of books in his rooms at 
Oxford. He bought, read, digested and 
sold; having made his mental meal, he did 
not care to see the relics of yesterday’s 
dinner littering the place. He belonged to 
the former of the two classes. Mr. Hazlitt, 
into whose “ Confessions ” we have been 
dipping, is as typical a member of the 
latter class as you could wish to find. For 
years he has been a well-known frequenter 
of sale-rooms; he has burrowed among 
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bookshelves, and spent a considerable portion 
of his life in handling the products of other 
men’s brains. And yet from his confessions 
one may gather that in his view a book is 
not a thing to read, but a thing to pick up 
cheap and sell at a profit. And the impres¬ 
sion left on our mind after reading this book, 
is that the true bibliophile stands on pre¬ 
cisely the same level as the speculator in 
wheat-futures. 

It is true that Mr. Hazlitt apologises for 
the commercial tone which leaves so un¬ 
pleasant a taste in the mouth of the reader 
of his book. The res angusta domi compelled 
him to look after the pence, and his ambition 
was to draw up a catalogue of our earlier 
national literature. Wherefore he entered 
into engagements with certain private 
collectors, and also the British Museum, to 
seek for rarities and pass them on at a 
profit. One of his earliest clients appears to 
have been Mr. Henry Huth, whose library 
Mr. Hazlitt engaged to complete, and there¬ 
upon entered on a search for anything that 
could be bought at a reasonable price, 
described in his catalogue, and then resold 
to one or other of the wealthy collectors 
with whom he had relations. Forty years 
or so dealing in rare books has certainly 
supplied Mr. Hazlitt with an intimate know¬ 


ledge of the varying values of editions and 
the tactics which are necessary to leave an 
auction room with a coveted work and the 
certainty of profit. For example, here is 
Mr. Hazlitt’s description of his method at 
Arthur’s, a shop which used to be found in 
Holywell-street: 

“While Arthur was in business, there was a 
grammatical tract in English printed by De 
Worde in his catalogue at £3 3s. I went in to 
ask for it, and Bidler said that 1 could not have 
it. (Bidler was Arthur’s assistant.) ‘ Is it out 
of the house ? ’ I inquired. ' No,’ said he, ‘ but 
it is put aside for a gentleman who always gives 
me something for myself.’ ' What does he 
give you?’ said I. ‘A shilling,’ quoth he. 

‘ I will give you two.’ The lot left the shop in 
my pocket.’’ 

This same Eidler must have been a quaint 
study. He described a certain volume as 
“difficult of procuration.” It is pleasant 
to be able to record that Eidler had his 
reward in this world. The passage in which 
Mr. Hazlitt describes this is worth - quoting 
as an illustration of his style and the chaotic 
state of his punctuation, which in the rest 
of our quotations we take the liberty of 
correcting: 

“There are many among us, who remember 
Arthur in Holywell-street. He was a singular 
character, and had been a porter, I think, at 
one of the auction-rooms. My purchases of 
him were very numerous; and they were 
always right and reasonable, or I should not 
have been his client. He left £400 to Mr. 
Bidler his assistant, who, called in Beeves to 
appraise the stock, and obtained it within that 
amount.” 

It seems clear that Eidler got something ; 
but we cannot decide whether it was tie 
stock or the £400, and, if so, within what 
amount. At all events, if Arthur was 
always as fortunate as in the following 
transaction, he could afford to be generous 
to his assistant, so we hope it was the 
stock. 


“ It was Arthur Who had the only copy ever 
been [surely the author wrote ‘ seen ’] with 
the colophon of Slatyer’s Palaeolbion, 1621 ; he 
got it for a few shillings of Lazarus in the same 
street, and sold it to Sir Thomas Fhillipps, of 
Middle Hill, for £15.” 

Only for a few years, however, did Mr. 
Hazlitt confine his attention to books. He 
is a boro collector, though a collector who 
values his find not for its intrinsic interest, 
but for its potential price in the market. 
The slightest impulse turned his energies 
to a new field. Someone gave his little 
son a bag of coins, forthwith Mr. Hazlitt 
was seized with numismania. He caught 
philatelism by seeing a collection of stamps 
in Eeynolds’s shop, but relinquished the 
pursuit because he “was advised that the 
liability to deception was excessive.” Old 
china and pictures, too, engaged his atten¬ 
tion ; and you will find, if you can suppress 
your irritation at Mr. Hazlitt’s style, his 
punctuation, and his all-pervading egotism, 
many curious glimpses of the underside of 
the curiosity market. Did you ever hear 
of the “ circular system ” which appears to 
be adopted by dealers in old china ? It is 
the system “by which curiosities go the 
round of the watering-places and spas in 
quest of homes. I saw a Worcester jug at 
Bournemouth which had visited nearly eveiy 
resort in the kingdom, and still awaited an 
admirer.” 

The picture market, as many of Mr. Haz¬ 
litt’s stories prove, is beset with traps for 
the unwary. At Sotheby’s, some years ago, 
a portrait of Charles I. appeared. “It 
was,” says Mr. Hazlitt, 

]‘a likeness of Charles the II. in the first 
instance; but an ingenious person, judging 
that the Martyred monarch was more negotiable 
than the Merry one, and unwittingly oblivious 
of the discordant costume, had painted iu a 
head of Charles the First.” 

The collector of books, as you will find 
from these Confessions, has his ups and 
downs, his profits and his losses, just as 
those who speculate in pork. “ I am per¬ 
haps entitled,” says the author in his 
concluding chapter, 

“ to pay myself a few compliments on the 
singular rarity of occasions which have found 
me on the losing and victimised side. Thrice 
have I suffered for my sins; for it was always 
my own fault. I handled things which I did 
not understand; it is an error against which I 
should urge everyone to guard most strenu¬ 
ously.” 

And one of those errors Mr. Hazlitt 
managed to repair to some extent at the 
expense of a younger and more ignorant 
collector. It was a little matter of a xylo- 
graphic block in which he found himself 
deceived. Here are the closing words of his 
Confessions, in which the commercial note of 
the book is well sustained : 

“ How grateful I was to the enthusiast in his 
teens who, when I had wasted a five-pound 
note on a worm-eaten xylographic block, put 
down a couple of guineas for it, and left me 
only poorer by the difference 1 ” 


SUPEEFLUOU8 CEITICI8M. 

The Old Dramatists: Conjectural Readings. 

By K. Deighton. (Constable & Co.) 

A little more than a century ago few 
subjects were of keener interest to scholars 
all the world over than the possibility of 
amending a doubtful or corrupt reading in 
any given classic. It was a game that 
suited the large leisure and considered 
ingenuity of our great-great-grandfathers. 
But to us whose days can never be described 
as spacious, whose eager panting existences 
are hedged in by vital problems that never 
touched those unpopulous days, such a 
pastime seems idle in its very essence. The 
taste for such things has gradually dis¬ 
appeared from the land ; it lingered perhaps 
in some degree down to roe death of 
Macaulay, who took a curious pleasure in 
the scholastic quibbles of the eighteenth 
century, and who was never so happy as 
when he was describing the history of the 
Battle of the Books, and carefully dis¬ 
tinguishing between Bentley, the editor of 
Horace, and Bentley, the editor of Milton. 
When, therefore, in this year of grace, you 
come across a book of conjectural readings 
on the texts, not even of world-wide classics, 
but of old dramatists who, however ex¬ 
tensively they may be admired, are cer¬ 
tainly not often read—Mars ton, Marlowe, 
Heywood, Dekker, and Webster among 
others—you feel that it is a work bom 
out of due season. This should be no 
volume in green cloth cover printed in 
clearest and most modern types; it should 
come bound in solid calf, with a rippling 
gold margin on the covers, with yellow 
leaves and heavy, solemn type. The date 
on its title-page should be MDCCXVH., 
not this gay and sprightly 1896; you 
cannot associate it, in a word, with the 
present condition of Hyde Park Comer or 
the modem London aspect, say, of the New 
North Eoad. 

But if the book seems idle in its essence 
we know no epithet wherewith to describe 
the idleness of its details. Let us consider 
a few of the examples. In The Fawn 
the following rather absurd observation is 
made: 

“ No, let my wise, aged, learned, intelligent 
father—that can interpret eyes, understand the 
language of birds, interpret the grumbling of 
dogs, &c.” 

“For ‘interpret eyes’” calmly comments 
Mr. Deighton, “I think we should read 
‘ penetrate eyes,’ the word ‘ interpret ’ being 
caught from the line below.” He gives no 
further reason for the substitution of that 
meaningless phrase “penetrateeyes,” being 
evidently persuaded that no writer could 
possibly use the same word twice intelli¬ 
gently in one sentence when it was possible 
to use another word unintelligently. 

In Sophonisba the perfectly straight¬ 
forward line occurs: 

“ Close the vault’s mouth lest we do slip in 
drink.” 

“Probably sleep,” says Mr. Deighton, 
although he kindly allows that slip may 
mean “ be guilty of carelessness.” Of course 
it is not deep, nor does dip mean “ guilty 
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of carelessness.” The word is “ slip,” arid i 
the meaning is the obvious one; men slip 
when they are in drink, though perhaps < 
Mr. Deighton is unaware of it, as a casual 
walk down London streets on a Saturday 
night would prove to him j besides, only. by 
reading the line as it stands is the warning 1 
made clear. It would be impossible, and, < 
indeed, if it were possible, it would be un- ' 
necessary to accumulate examples of this 
kind; but one or two further emendations 
of a peculiarly unprovoked nature may be 
selected. In Eastward Ho ! occurs the line, 

“ Poor man, how weak he is! the weak water 
has wasted away his strength.” 

“The second male," says Mr. Deighton, 
should, I think, be omitted; and perhaps 
we should read washed for wasted" Weleave 
that without comment; it appeals to us as 
the very superfluity of idleness. The follow¬ 
ing, however, goes one better still. This 
passage occurs in Valentinian : 

“ The winged feet of flying enemies 
I have stood and view’d thee mow away like 
rushes 

And still kill the killer.” 

They are not very glorious lines, but their 
meaning is perfectly plain. “ I have viewed 
thee mow away flying enemies,” the speaker 
says, “ and at the same time kill the 
enemies who were not flying, but killed as 
theyadvanoed.” Now observe Mr. Deighton’s 
amazing correction. “ I would read,” he 
says: 

“ And still toil kill the killer ” : 

i.e., though you mowed them down like 
rushes, so great was their number that you 
were almost dead with the mere labour of 
slaying. The word toil is sufficiently like 
kill to have been accidentally omitted.” 
How “ still toil kill the killer ” could ever 
come on earth to mean “you were almost 
dead with the labour of slaying,” human 
ingenuity will never be able to explain to 
us; if it meant anything—and we have our 
doubts if it ever could mean anything—it 
would imply that the man was dead out¬ 
right, a ridiculous conclusion; but the intro¬ 
duction of the word “toil” is itself a 
monstrous assumption, and is not really 
justified by possessing the illumination of 
one shred of meaning. Perhaps, however, 
the most unconsciously humorous passage in 
this curious book is apropos of the following 
lines from The Woman’s Prize : 

•* They heave ye stool on stool, and fling main- 
pot-lids 

Like massy rooks, dart ladles, tossing irons, 
And tongs like thunderbolts.” 

Nares, it appears, thinks that “ tossing 
irons ” means pokers; but Mr. Deighton is 
not to be ruled by a mere Nares; “ rather, 
I fancy,” says he—“ shovels.” 

With that quotation we may cease. In that 
last unfortunate emendation the significance, 
theaim8,and the ambitions of all such labours 
are summed up. Mr. Deighton may com¬ 
plain that we regard the matter from too 
utilitarian a point of view, and that he 
concerns himself less with railways and 
shares than with art; but we will not even 
leave him that vantage-ground. If he had 
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really taken up some hopelessly corrupt 
M.8. of beautiful literary art, and, by his 
shining inspiration, had brought it back 
to the loveliness of its creation, he would 
have deserved well of the world. This has, 
however, been neither his ambition nor, 
certainly, his achievement. He has pottered 
over little lines of poetry about which, for 
the most part, it does not matter whether 
they were written thus or thus, and which do 
not seem to us much to be bettered even by a 
change from darkness into twilight. We may 
summarise the whole matter by declaring it 
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to know (if any doubt on the matter existed) 
whether the missiles which the cook threw 
at the Duchess in Alice in Wonderland were 
pokers or shovels; he might never have 
guessed that they were frying-pans. 


COMPACT BIOGRAPHY. 

Norman Macleod. By John Wellwood. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Thb “ Famous Soots Series,” of which this 
is the latest volume, is a lesson to bio¬ 
graphers in the matter of brevity. The 
volumes comprising it each fill about 150 
pages, and they prove how possible it is to 
give within those limits a life-like portrait 
of a remarkable personage. The length of 
modern biographies is their bane, Many 
a good man’s memory has been smothered 
of late years in the pages written to keep it 
alive. We have seen this again and again. 
And if, as we hold is mournfully true, 
biography has become largely dissociated 
from fine literary work, is it not due 
to this passion for length ? The _ abandon¬ 
ment of selection and condensation which 
reigns in biography would wreck any literary 
art. In most cases a long biography is an 
unfair tax. We have few years in which to 
live our own lives, and write our own letters. 
We do not say that a biographer should 
give us, in place of an oil portrait, only a 
sketch; rather let him paint us a miniature 
that we can look closely into, and even 
fondle. If only when a man of note—not 
of the very first fame—passes from us, we 
could look to have in a year’s time a short 
biography, written with as much art as 
goes to many a second-rate story! 

Well, here is a life of Norman Madeod 
in 150 pages. We have enjoyed it very 
much. Madeod seems remote now, like all 
early Victorian men and things; but he 
was a fine fellow, and we have not been 
bored even by his ancestry. The Madeods 
issued from the cool, bare Hebrides, where 
the first of three Norman Madeods met 
Dr. Johnson at Dunvegan Castle. This 
Norman Macleod’s grandson, the Norman, 
grew up in Campbeltown, a free and fearless 
tod, to whom “ the beauty and the mystery, 
the ships and the magic of the sea,” were 
a daily joy. At Glasgow Old College he 
was known as “ the sailor.” He assiduoudy 
neglected his studies in favour of mimicry 
and an ebullient sense of fun. Then the 
voice of Chalmers reached him; and the 


death of a brother sobered him; and a visit 
to Weimar broadened him; and he came 
back to Glasgow a serious student. But 
never did a certain reckless humour cease 
to startle and educate his brethren. 

The sober story of Macleod’s maturer life 
and his ministry, kindles into interest at 
several points. There was his intimate con¬ 
nexion with Her Majesty the Queen, both be¬ 
fore and after the death of the Prince Consort. 
He first preached before the Queen in 1854 
at Balmoral, and it is amusing to find the 
Queen describing his sermon in her diary as 
“ extempore ” ; Macleod had preached it 
only fifteen times ! Five months after the 
death of the Prince Consort the Queen came 
to Balmoral and sent for Norman Macleod. 
It is well-known that his ministry to Her 
Majesty at this sad period was such 
as to win her deepest regard. Macleod 
became a great favourite at the Queen’s 
Scottish court, but we wish Mr. Wellwood 
did not labour so hard to convince us of it. 
One incident is mentioned by him as “ a 
crowning instance ” of Macleod’s intimacy 
with the Queen. It should have been 
given on its merits. “ The Queen, wrote 
Macleod, “ sat down to spin at a nice Scotch 
wheel, while I read Robert Bums to her, 

‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ and ‘A man’s a man for a 
that,’ her favourite.” What do our Kailyard 
precisi ans think of Macleod writing * ‘ Scotch ? 
Madeod was a Kailyard- writer himself, but 
we need not pause to discuss his stories: they 
were honest stuff, and they are forgotten. 
Mr. Wellwood wants to know why they are 
forgotten—“when work similar to his, 
only duller, is boomed over all the 
earth.” Well, it isn’t duller, and in those 
days booms were reserved for Thackeray 
and Dickens. Besides, Madeod’s stories 
are thirty years old, and thirty years from 
now they will not be more forgotten than 
some stories we could name. 

Macleod’s storm and stress period was 
connected with the Sunday question. As 
late as 1834 the General Assembly had 
gravely entered on its minutes: “Multitudes, 
forgetful of their immortal interests, are 
accustomed to wander in the fields.” Mac¬ 
leod believed in wandering in the fields, and 
when the Glasgow presbytery issued a pastoral 

letter about Sunday trains, basing the sanc¬ 
tity of Sunday on the Decalogue, Madeod 
i read it from his pulpit, and then proceeded 
to demolidi it. “ Christians,” he said, “ had 
i nothing to do with the Sabbath. “The 
Decalogue had been nailed to the cross^ of 
. Christ,” &c. There was an earth-shaking 
outcry. Madeod was cut dead by his 
. derical brethren, and hissed in the streets by 
i one of them. Says Mr. Wellwood : 


“ With the common folk it was probably the 
word' Decalogue that did all the mischief. 
What it was they did not exactly know, but it 
was an awful thing, the Decalogue, like the 
Equator; and ‘ Norman Macleod was for daein 
awa’ wi’t,’ as, with scared face and bated 
breath, they told one another in the streets.” 

But in the same streets an old woman, 
“blinking in the brilliant weather, was 
overheard saying to herself ”—one day long 
after this—“ Eh, but Providence has been 
kind to Norman, gi’en him sic a grand day 
for his funeral.” That tells much. 
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QUEEN AND PRINCESS. 

The Mirror of the Sinful Soul. Translated 
from the French of Margaret of Navarre 
by the Princess Elizabeth. Edited for the 
Royal Society of Literature by Percy W. 
Ames. (Asher.) 

The facsimile which the Royal Society of 
Literature has given to the world is an 
interesting memorial of two remarkable 
women. It is taken from a MS. translation 
of Le Miroir de VAme Plcheresse of Marguerite 
d’Angouleme, Queen of Navarre, written by 
the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of 
England. Elizabeth was only eleven years 
old at the time and in disgrace at oourt, and 
her task appears to have been performed as 
a New Year’s gift for her stepmother and 
consistent friend, Queen Katharine Parr. 
The MS. is written in Elizabeth’s own hand, 
a childish unformed hand, but beautifully 
dear, and already showing traces of the 
exquisite caligraphy of her later years. And 
the elaborately embroidered cover is prob¬ 
ably the work of Elizabeth’s own needle. It 
is wrought in gold and silver wire on a 
ground of blue silk, and the device includes 
the Queen’s initials in the centre and a 
heartsease or pansy at each corner. Needle¬ 
work, handwriting, and translation alike 
testify to the talents and accomplishments 
which all the chroniclers unite in ascribing 
to Elizabeth’s childhood. 

It is curious to find the future champion 
of the English Reformation already busied 
with one of the most characteristic products 
of the early reforming spirit in France. Mr. 
Ames suggests, plausibly enough, that the 
copy of the Miroir with which Elizabeth 
worked may have been a relic of her own 
mother, the light and ill-starred Anne 
Boleyn. For Anne Boleyn had gone to 
France in the train of Mary Tudor, and had 
then passed into the service of Queen Olaude, 
and, finally, into that of Margaret herself, 
at that time Duchess of Alen^on. Mr. Ames 
also points out that Margaret might well, on 
two occasions, have been in a position to 
exercise a far more important influence oh 
English history. Her h and was sought ini 
marriage by Hen ry VII. in 1508, and agaifi 
by Henry VIII., when doubts as to the 
union with Catherine of Arragon first began 
to trouble his tender conscience. Well 
might it have been for England if this large¬ 
brained, high-spirited, deep-souled woman, 
and not Anne Boleyn, had become her 
queen. For surely the whole pageant of 
European history during the fifteenth century 
resents no more sympathetic figure than 
er whom her royal brother loved to call 
“the pearl of V alois.” * ‘ My sister Margaret, ’ ’ 
said Francis the First, “ is the only woman 
I ever knew who has every virtue and every 
grace without one mixture of vice ” ; and 
even Henry the Second, not guiltless in his 
conduct toward his aunt, had no less gracious 
an eulogy for her virtue: “ If it were not for 
my aunt Margaret, I should doubt the exist¬ 
ence of such a thing as genuine goodness on 
the earth, but never have I been disappointed 
in her.” Brantome’s ribald pen was not 
above laying scandal—undeserved, we may 
be sure—to Margaret’s name; but Brantome, 
in his better moods, was not proof against 


the influence of so much purity and gaiety 
of spirit. He says : 

“ She chose for her emblem the marigold, 
which by its rays and leaves has a seeming 
affinity with the sun, and turns wherever he 
goes. She added the device, ‘ I seek not things 
below,’ as a sign that she directed all her 
actions, thoughts, desires, and affections to that 
great Sun which is God: and hence she was 
suspected of being attached to the Lutheran 
religion.” 

A naive and innocent confession, this last’ 
but it scarcely gives the real measure of 
Margaret’s enlightenment. Her keen spirit 
overpassed many of the limitations of her 
age, and found its true home, not with 
Luther or with Calvin, but with Dante and 
with Plato. The witty, secular side of 
Margaret’s disposition is well known to 
many in that sunshiny book which she 
composed or compiled, The Heptameron • for 
her real self you must plumb the depths of her 
spiritual verse, and especially of that wonder¬ 
ful autobiographical poem, lately rescued from 
oblivion by M. Abel Lefrane, Le* Prisons de la 
Reins de Navarre. ^Far inferior in interest is 
the Miroir de VAme Picheresse, which fell 
into the hands of the child Elizabeth; but, 
unlike the Prisons, it was published in 
Margaret’s lifetime, and had an eventful 
history. The Sorbonne condemned it as 
heretical, and it took the personal inter¬ 
vention of Francis to save it from the 
flames, while the students of the College of 
Navarre were inspired to act a comedy 
wherein the queen was represented as a 
Fury of Hell. The poem, says Beza, 

“ was composed in a strain very unusual in the 
Church of Rome, there being no mention made 
in it either of male or female saints, or of 
merits, or of any other purgatory than the 
blood of Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Ames deserves great credit for the 
careful introduction which he has written 
for this volume, for the excellence of the 
facsimile, and for the charming portrait of 
Elizabeth as a girl which serves as frontis¬ 
piece. It is taken from a picture in the 
collection at Windsor Castle, and is attributed 
in the official catalogue to Holbein. By 
Holbein, however, it cannot be, for that 
artist died in 1543, when Elizabeth was ten 
years of age, and the picture represents her 
at about thirteen or fourteen. It is certainly 
more attractive with its demure, gentle, 
serious expression than any of the later 
portraits. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE. 

Gabriele von Billow, Daughter of Vilhelm 
von Mumbolt: a Memoir. Translated by 
Clara Nordlinger. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
The memoir of Gabriele von Biilow, which 
has just been translated into English, is, 
unhappily, an example of the unsuccessful 
class of biography. It is extremely long; 
much of the matter which it contains is of 
a kind to interest none save the personal 
friends of its subject; the great majority of 
the letters which are reprinted in it, some 
of them dating back fifty, sixty, seventy 
years, deal with purely family matters which 
are totally devoid of significance at this 
distance of time, while those which touch 


on public events are, for the most part, 
too slight and sketchy to have any historical 
value. Indeed, it does not seem as if the 
compiler of the memoir intended to rely on 
these for the interest of the book. The 
idea was rather to attempt to give to the 
world, by means of extracts from letters 
with just enough of explanatory matter to 
make a coherent story, a picture of a 
beautiful and amiable woman, whom the 
accidents of her position threw into contact 
with the Great World of her time. Such a 
memoir could only have been interesting in 
so far as it gave a series of dear and vivid 
pictures of that World and its inhabitants. 
The opportunity was there if Frau von Biilow 
and her husband had been the kind of people 
whose letters contained brilliant sketches of 
the various interesting people whom they 
met, but unhappily they were not. 

During his career as Prussian Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James’s from 1827 to 
1841, Heinrich von Biilow was in a position 
to meet, and did meet, an enormous number 
of men and women of note. With his 
sovereign, ^Frederick William of Prussia, he 
was on terms of affectionate intimacy. 
During his career in London he came 
in contact with three E ngl ish monarchs, 
George IV., William IV., and Queen 
Victoria. With William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide, both as Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence and afterwards, he and his wife 
were evidently on exceptionally friendly 
terms. Of famous Englishmen, you meet 
in his book such names as the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord and Lady Holland; but 
you do not find any illuminating sentence, 
any vital criticism, any vivid piece of de¬ 
scription or analysis. You do not even find 
any anecdote or story worth remembering. 
In fact, the author does not seem to have 
intended that you should. Instead, you 
have a vast number of letters dealing with 
the ordinary incidents of family life, the 
births of children, the deaths of relatives, 
with servants, parties, visits. And even 
these are for the most part touched upon too 
cursorily to be of any value as documents. 
One looks in vain for the kind of detail, the 
completeness, which is the essential glory of 
Boswell. The memoir, in fact, should have 
been privately printed if it was desirable to 
print it at all: a remark which applies, 
indeed, to a number of the biographical 
volumes that appear every year. The public 
ought not to be called upon to buy works 
of this nature, which deal either with the 
lives of unimportant persons or are indis¬ 
creet and diffuse. Men and women, there 
is no doubt, enter too lightly upon the task 
of biography. On the other hand, if pub¬ 
lished purely for private circulation among 
friends and acquaintances, there is little to 
be said against a book which sins against 
every sound biographical law. 

The weakness of the book before 
us is particularly unfortunate, because 
it stretches over a long period of 
history, and one full of exciting incidents 
and great events. Beginning with the 
marriage of Wilhelm von Humbolt, 
Gabriele’s father, in 1791, it covers the 
period of the great events of the Napoleonic 
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Wars, while Gabriele herself, who lived from 
1802 to 1887, must have had cognisance of 
all that was going on in Europe during a 
considerable portion of the present century. 
But any one who expects to find any new 
lights thrown upon this long period of 
history in this book will be greatly dis¬ 
appointed. Excepting the settlement of the 
Hollando-Belgian question, after years of 
wrangling, in 1839, in which Biilow had 
a considerable share, no events of public 
importance receive more than a passing 
mention. In place of these we have extracts 
from letters dealing with household matters 
of furnishing and upholsteiy, snatches of 
travel to this place and that, a smattering 
of art and artists. Frau von Biilow, in 
fact, was not sufficiently a public character 
to make her historically interesting, while 
her qualities were too negative, too much 
like the ordinary run of ordinary good 
women in a certain position in society, to 
provide an engrossing psychological study. 
Occasionally you get in toe letters a good 
piece of description. Here is one of Ischia: 

“A divine stillness reigns over the island; 
only a few lights here and there betoken the 
presence of man; from af«r comes the sound 
of the sea beating in rhythmic measure upon 
the crags below; high above the mountains 
“stands toe clear pale moon, shedding its silvery 
light upon the white houses, while Vesuvius 
opposite emits a steady column of flame.” 

But these are few and far between, and toe 
book as a whole deals with matters which 
will not greatly interest toe general reader. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


“ County Histories op Scotland.” —Moray 
and Naim. By Charles Rampini, LL.D. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

S HERIFF RAMPINI tells a plain tale 
with no embellishments. His style is not 
always perfect, and sometimes the wilderness 
of detail becomes confused, but he has a fairly 
intelligible general plan, and he has toe 
primary advantage of intimate acquaintance 
with Ms subject. Not only is he well read 
in toe Mstory of toe place, but his know¬ 
ledge of local customs and old tales is that 
of the loving enthusiast. Out of it all he 
•has made an admirable book of reference, 
and a piece of Mstory of some general 
interest. 


Few countries in proportion to their size 

S 8 such a wealth of local literature as 
nd. Every village of Threepdaidle 
and parish of Kilmadavers has its chronicler, 
and from the Statistical Accounts to tois new 
series of county Mstories we have a wealth 
of records. Not toe least interesting are 


those of toe northern province of Moray, 
for the Mstory of toe county is toe Mstory 
of Scotland in little. A haunt of ancient 
wars, it was harried by Northmen under 
Sigurd, Earl of Orkney; and when alien 
settlers from toe South filled the land, toe 
Celts of toe hills kept their swords from 
rusting. Then came toe Church, and toe 
cathedral of Elgin and toe beautiful priory 
of Pluscarden rose among the wilds. But 
the days of battle were only beginning. 


Comyns, Buchans, Dunbars, and Gordons 
fought their battles in its boundaries. 
“ Morayland, quhair all men take toair 
prey,” wrote LocMel, toe cMef of the 
Camerons ; and, says Mr. Rampini, “ it is 
the testimony of an expert.” Few earldoms 
have • such a roll of famous names as tois, 
from Earl Randolph toe first to toe great 
Regent and toe “Bonnie Earl of Moray,” 
who was slain by Huntly on the Fife shore. 
It was toe land of the Laird of Grant, 
“ that Hieland sant,” of the Duffs, Earls of 
Fife, and the wizard, Sir Robert Gordon of 
Gordonstoun, who sold Ms soul to toe devil 
and played havoc with the countryside. 
Montrose conducted part of Ms campaign 
there, and Charles Edward made Ms last 
stand in its near neighbourhood. Even so 
late as 1820 toe Kang’s law “came little 
above toe pass of Balmaha,” for in an 
election contest toe Grants sent round the 
fiery cross to summon their men, and the 
Fife faction came armed to meet them. A 
strange scene this for days so near to 
Cobdenism and Reform. 

The place has another claim to distinction, 
for in toe early part of toe century it was 
swept by the most terrible flood of modem 
times. He who would read of the “ Moray 
Floods ” will find toe tale in Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder’s pages. But here is one 
story of Mr. Rampini’s worth repeating: 

“ A man who had been saving the furniture 
of a poor neighbour fell over a bridge and was 
carried down by toe stream, and then cast on 
the bank by the mere force of the torrent. 

“ ‘ What did you think of when you were in 
toe water ?’ demanded a bystander. 

“‘TMnk of?’ replied the other. ‘I was 
thinking how I could get out and how I could 
catch my bonnet.’ ” 

There, too, old customs and traditions 
seem to have long lingered. Here is averse 
from toe “ TMggars’ Chant,” wMch young 
men sang on Hogmanay night before their 
neighbours’ houses: 

“ If ye hae plenty and winna gie, 

Besouthen, Besouthen! 

The Deil will get ye when ye dee, 

An’ awa’ by Southron toun. 

Our shoon are made o’ th’ red coo’s hide, 
Besouthen, Besouthen! 

Our feet are cauld, we canna bide, 

An’ awa’ by Southron toun.” 

There was a strange custom of stopping toe 
dock and shutting up the cat whenever an 
inmate of a house died, apparently lest the 
animal should walk over the body. Lastly, 
Morayland had its Boeotia, a place called 
Mavistoun, where a certain fisherman, seeing 
a cow for toe first time, with its horns and 
cloven hoofs, guessed that he stood before 
the Accuser of toe Brethren, and fled in¬ 
continent through toe thatch. 

The book is a favourable specimen of its 
industrious and sober class. We recommend 
it to natives of toe countryside, and to others 
who love a record of old feuds and follies. 

* * * 

The Apocalypse of St. John. By John 

Gwynn, D.D., &c. (Longmans & Co.) 

A work by toe Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Dublin and noticeable as toe first Syriac 
book issued by toe University Press. It is 


in form the reproduction of a unique Syriac 
M8. belonging to the Earl of Crawford, 
wMch, according to Dr. Gwynn, was written 
towards the end of the twelfth century in a 
Jacobite monastery of Kurdistan in toe 
district now known as Jebul Tur. He 
thinks toe text on wMch it was founded is 
that made by Polycarp “ toe chorepiscopus ” 
(choir-master ?) for Philoxenus of Mabug in 
a.d. 508, and is therefore earlier in date 
than the revision of the same text by Thomas 
of Harkel wMch has hitherto been toe only 
form of it known to us. The care with 
wMch toe MS. has been worked over by 
toe editor is aparent on every page, and 
neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its reproduction. To toe Syriac text, 
beautifully printed by toe University Press, 
Dr. Gwynn has prefixed a dissertation on 
all toe known Syriac versions of the New 
Testament, an exhaustive discussion on the 
present MS., and a complete reconstruction 
of the Greek text from wMch he supposes 
its original to have been made. The labour 
involved in tois must have been as extra¬ 
ordinary as toe accuracy and lucidity of toe 
result, and toe publication makes good Dr. 
Gwynn’s claim to a place in toe very first 
rank of Syriac scholars. 

For the general reader the cMef interest 
of the book will doubtless lie in the varia¬ 
tions from the Revised Version wMch it 
presents. In some of these, as in toe 
omission of the words, “ And he opened toe 
pit of toe abyss,” in Rev. ix. 2, toe Craw¬ 
ford has toe support of toe Sinaitic, the 
Basilean, and of some other versions. In 
others it stands alone. Among these last it 
may be noticed that it is not “ God ” blit 
“ the Lamb ” who is here said in vii. 17 ttt 
“wipe away every tear”; in xii. 10 the 
words, “ and the authority of his Christ,” are 
omitted from the angelio proclamation, as is 
toe statement that “ toe harvest of toe earth 
is over-ripe,” in xiv. 15. So we find that 
the voice in x. 4 is said to come “ from the 
seventh heaven,” that the beast “ which was 
and is not” (or in other words, Nero) is 
called toe Dragon as well as toe Beast, that 
in xix. 19 he is described as having armies 
of Ms own, and in xi. 7 as coming from toe 
sea and not from toe abyss, wMle in xvi. 3 
toe sea itself is said to become “ as a dead 
man,” a figure wMch reminds Dr. Gwynn of 
“ toe very deep did rot ” of Coleridge. We 
wish we had more space to discuss these 
and other various readings. Some of them 
certainly make better sense than the Revised 
Version, and go a long way to support the 
theory that toe Apocalypse was originally 
written, not in Greek, but in some Aramaean 
dialect. 

• • * 

The Private Life of the Queen. By One of 
Her Majesty’s Servants. (C. Arthur 
Pearson, Limited.) 

Verily, it is a fierce light that beats upon 
a throne. Here it lights up Her Majesty’s 
smallest daily acts; it penetrates into every 
room of her palaces, into toe kitchens, and 
toe Gold-pantry, and the Silver-pantry, and 
toe linen-rooms, and toe china-cupboards, 
and into toe cellars in which George IV., 
privileged to import wine duty free, laid 
down ports and sherries and Madeiras in 
such quantities that time has mellowed 
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what it could hardly deplete. No such 
complete picture of the Queen’s daily life, 
her tastes, habits, pastimes, and “fads and 
fancies,” has yet been given to a loyal 
reading public. The Queen as Artist, 
Musician, Dancer, Writer, Hostess, House¬ 
keeper, and Worker is portrayed in separate 
chapters of this interesting book. 

We have an account of the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle, and here is the Queen’s 
taste in reading in a nutshell: 

“ Almost first in Her Majesty’s favour come 
the works of Soott, those she likes most being 
The Antiquary, The Talisman, and Peveril of 
the Peak, Of his poems she is extremely fond, 
and die possesses a copy of them with his own 
emendations of them on the margin, while her 
love of Scotland has frequently been expressed 
by her to her friends in apt quotations from 
The Lady of the Lake, Marmion, and the Lay 
of the halt Minstrel. The Queen’s admiration 
for Soott’s work has induced her to have one 
room at Balmoral entirely decorated with 
scenes from his poems and books. Jane Austen’s 
novels have also been very popular with the 
Queen. A few of Lord Beaconsfield’s works are 
here, and a handsome copy of Lot hair, in three 
volumes and bound in royal blue, contains the 
inscription: ‘ For the Queen, from a faithful 
servant ’ ; Kingsley’s Saints’ Tragedy and 
Two Years Ago, Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 
Trollope’s Barchester Towers, a complete set of 
Thackeray’s works, some of the Brontes’ and 
Edna Lyall’s books, many of R. L. Stevenson’s 
romances, Rudyard Kipling’s stories, Edmund 
Yates’ Reminiscences, and nearly all of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels; Rider Haggard’s She and 
Jets ; Sponge’s Sporting Tour and two full 
editions of Dickens’ books ... are all con¬ 
spicuous on these characteristically filled shelves. 
iXKp Queen also possesses and values greatly an 
,^ginal unpublished MS. of Charles Dickens.” 

The worth of a book like this depends 
upon its minute fidelity to fact. We 
are bound to say that these pages bear the 
stamp of matter-of-fact truth. They are 
evidently not from the pen of a trained 
writer. “A strong decorative note is struck 
by the organ ” is a whimsical sentence, for 
' in these days of mixed metaphors one has 
to look twice to see whether the note is one 
of sound or colour. 


America and the Americans. From a French 
Point of View. (W. Heinemann.) 

It would not be amiss if there were fewer 
books written about America aiyl the 
Americans. One a year should be full 
allowance, and Mr. Steevens’s Zand of the 
' Dollar ought to have made another impos¬ 
sible until 1898. Yet it did not, for here 
is a matter of three hundred pages offering 
up the Transatlantic people from a French 

g lint of view, in spite of the fact that M. 

ourget’s Outre-mer may be said already to 
have accomplished that pretty effectually. 
We should not mind so much if the anony¬ 
mous author of the work before us had 
anything new to say, or a peculiarly attrac¬ 
tive way of saying what is old; but he has 
not. He merely ticks off the well-known 
characteristics of the Eastern states one by 
one, pads his remarks with statistics, and 
that is all. M. Bourget’s penetrative 
eyes and delicate sensorium, Max O’Rell’s 
crisp generalities and witty audacities, Mr. 
Steevens’s unemotional interest and cynical 


amusement—these are all lacking. We 
have instead the exceedingly matter-of-fact 
record of the short visit to America of a 
stolid, conservative Frenchman, whose very 
conservatism makes him a poor judge of so 
progressive and young a nation. He offers, 
it is true, only his own impressions; but 
impressionists to win us must be very 
delightful persons. There is no doubt that 
the author of America and the Americans 
says many true things, but most of them, if 
not all, have been said before. 


Billy and Hans. By W. J. Stillman. 

(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 

Me. Stillman’ 8 last book was, we believe, 
a dissertation on the nude in art. He is 
also, we are informed on the title-page of 
this little volume, the author of works on 
the Cretan insurrection of 1866 and the late 
uprising in Herzegovina. His public may 
therefore admit to being a little unprepared 
for Billy and Hans, which is the record of 
two tame squirrels. But no lover of animals 
who reads the book will be disappointed. 
Mr. Stillman writes about his pets with a 
depth of affection and appreciation not 
usually associated with squirrels, although 
in this case, we feel assured, not misplaced. 
He seems to have established closer rela¬ 
tions with these timid creatures than we 
ever remember to have read of before; and 
no fear of looking ridiculous has deterred 
him from setting down in plain English his 
belief in their powers of sympathy and 
understanding and the grief their death 
caused him. It is this frank statement of 
emotions which, rarely felt by those who 
keep pets, and, when felt, almost never 
admitted, that gives Mr. Stillman’s little 
book its peculiar value and stamps it as 
literature. We might add that the kernel 
of the volume appeared in the form of an 
article in the Century, and has been re¬ 
printed, with additions, for the benefit of a 
home for poor children requiring surgical 
treatment. We wish all good to tins home, 
yet we would prefer that another book had 
been secured to swell its revenue, and Mr. 
Stillman’s little history circulated free of 
charge by the R.8.P.C.A. It is a most 
eloquent and touching appeal for wide 
humanity to wild creatures. 


Historic Studies in Vaud-, Berne, and Savoy, 
from Roman Times to Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Gibbon. By General Meredith Read. 
In 2 vol8., with Illustrations. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

It was enthusiasm for the historian of the 
Decline and Fall that drew General Read 
to Lausanne, where Gibbon is either for¬ 
gotten or vaguely apotheosised as a member 
of the British Royal Family; and there he 
spent eighteen laborious years in the in¬ 
vestigation of a vast number of documents 
heaped up in one of the rooms of La Grotte, 
in tiie tireless search after local legends, 
and in examining any scrap of paper that 
he could persuade the families of the 
neighbourhood to place in his hands. The 
result is a couple of volumes of a surprising 
bigness, stuffed with the matter out of 
which history is made. The author’s work 


was cut short by death; otherwise it would 
not be easy to forgive the absence of 
chapter-headings and a table of contents, 
without which aids it is not easy to read 
intelligently a book of so miscellaneous a 
character. Still, such as it is, the work is 
a treasury of curious and diverse entertain¬ 
ment ; it is not lightly to be enterprised for 
consecutive reading, but to be opened here 
and there with a confident hope of lighting 
on a plum. 

• • • 

Ferrets. By Nicholas Everitt. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

We do not keep ferrets ourselves,, and Mr. 
Everett’s book decides us never to begin. 
To own such a white ferret as that photo¬ 
graphed on p. 58 of this book would, of 
course, be a distinction, but the care of it 
when resting and the recovery of it when 
working seem to promise more anxiety than 
the ordinary man ought to undertake. Yet 
for level-headed persons whose time hangs 
heavily upon their hands, ferrets should offer 
attractive occupation, and Mr. Everett’s book 
lie invaluable. The author, we might 
remark, is known also as “ H. R. E.” and 
as “Will o’ the Wisp,” although we are 
unacquainted with him in these characters. 
In his own person, as Nicholas Everitt, he 
is able to write practical English, which, 
combined with his special knowledge, is his 
strength. When departing from unadorned 
facts, as he does in the appendix on a day’s 
rabbiting, he is less admirable. 

# * # 

The Procession of the Flowers. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. (Longmans & Go.) 
The essays by Col. Higginson, which are 
collected in this little volume, are well known 
in America, but have not hitherto been 
published here. They are pleasant, ram¬ 
bling dissertations on flowers and birds and 
the open air generally, which, to readers 
that ao not know the work of Mr. John 
Burroughs (who has done the same thing 
much better), may be interesting. To our 
mind the author seems to fall between two 
stools: he has not observed enough or read 
enough for the naturalist, nor is he fanciful 
and engaging enough for the essayist. 

# • • 

A Bibliography of the Works of William 
Morris. By Temple Scott. (George Bell 
& Sons.) 

Tms bibliography will be a great assistance 
to the professed student of the writings of 
William Morris and to many who nave 
occasional reason to consult them. The 
number of entries is astonishing until one 
perceives the proportion of magazine articles, 
and letters to newspapers, to books. All 
are entered and classified under the head¬ 
ings : “Original Poems,” “Romances,” 
“Art,” “Socialist Writings,” &c. Even 
articles on the late Mr. Morris and his work 
are noticed. Mr. Scott has brought his cata¬ 
logue well up to date, as we easily perceive 
in the fact that the article which we pub¬ 
lished a few months ago on “ The End of 
the Kelmscott Press ” is duly ' noticed. 
The book makes a very attractive little 
octavo, with its Chiswick Press type, its hand- 
| made paper, and its blue canvas covers. 
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Father Hilarion. By K. Douglas King. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

I know few modem authors who can handle the greater passions 
with the dignity and power displayed in this book. Its note finrough- 
out is one of intensity, which becomes more and more tragic till the 
final scene, when the three lovers of Lorraine watch her deathbed, 
while the nuns chant in the distance. Father Hilarion—wrongly so 
called, for he is only gatekeeper at the Priory of the Sacred Heart 
—is himself a striking character. After an unhappy marriage and 
some years of riotous living, remorse drove him to a fife of 
humiliation: 

“The humility of his bearing was thought by some excessive; but with 
his gentleness they had no fault to find. Deep down in his heart 
smouldered perpetually the fires of unconquerable pride, bitterness and 
passion. No one guessed with what agonised efforts and infinite anguish 
he pursued his steadfast self-control. 

No menial work was too hard for this servant of the Sacred Heart, 
who came to the community with hands white and.deUcsteas a woman’s. 
No den was too foul for him to enter; no sickn&s too loathsome to receive 
his ministering care. 

Yet his whole being revolted in invincible abhorrence of squalor and 
disease. Sometimes, while tending some stricken wretch, a passion of 
hatred and disgust would arise and shake his very soul. The only out¬ 
ward sign he gave would be an increase of tenderness in his ministrations.” 

In the community it was said that Hilarion “ was too lenient 
towards the fallen.” His lenity, however, is not obtruded in the 
early chapters of the novel. He is appealed to by Lady Janet 
Charteris, his cousin, to extricate her son, 8ir Jamie, from an affection 
into which he had fallen for the village schoolmistress, Lorraine 
Keppel. Hilarion, a patrician to his finger tips, dislikes the idea of 
the plebeian match as much as his cousin does, and throws himself 
into the conflict. His abstract objections to the girl grow into fierce 
resentment when he meets her accidentally, and, in the heat of a 
moment, he offers her an outrageous insult. Here follows a fine study 
in psychology. Hilarion’s dislike grows more and more intense. 
But, one night, he rescues the girl from the importunities of an 
unwelcome suitor. 

“Hilarion’s passioned hatred of this girl had burned so long and 
steadily that it had become now a living, vital force that dominated his 
whole person. It was like a great all-embracing presence of fire in whose 
enfoldment he was a prisoner, bound hand and foot, and unable to move 
or to resist; and with every movement he felt its hold upon him stronger, 
and he, himself, more powerless to break away from it. But he still 
called it‘ hate,’ and with a pang of intolerable humiliation be wondered 
why the sight of Lorraine, standing trembling, and with averted eyes 
and pale cheeks, should fill him with such yearning pity on her behalf. 

She raised her eyes when he took her hand, ana he saw in them a 
strange new fear and hesitation. He felt her hand tremble as his own 
clasped over it, and a deep crimson flushed his cheek and brow, leaving 
them the next moment a deathly white. 

A sudden light flooded his mind’s obscurity and brought him face to 
face at last with the unimaginable truth. Realisation, like an arrow to 
its goal, went straight home to his soul. The poignant terror of that 
moment was like the terror of hell.” 

By this time, however, Lorraine had become engaged to Sir 
Jamie; and presently Hilarion’s wife reappears. The tragic 
situation is developed with a fine sense of effect, and Miss King is 
artist enough not to spoil her admirable story by an impossible 
conclusion. The style of the book is distinguished by a curious 
strenuousness. There are episodes which for brutal realism remind 
one, not a little, of “Mean Streets.” Take this story of the East 
End: 

“ She stayed where he had left her, staring straight before her, as 
though dazed and stupefied, until another fit of coughing overcame her. 


She put her hand to her lips, and when she drew it away the fingers werd 
streaming with blood. But she did not look at them. She stared 
steadily before her into the darkness of the landing. 

Another door opened, and a man thrust out a matted head and a 
pale disordered face, out of which gleamed two wild burning eyes. He 
was an opium-eater, and he was trying with the drug to loll his body 
and soul as speedily as possible. But he was terribly poor, and though 
he stole all he could lay hands upon in order to turn it into money with 
which to purchase his poison, the work of his destruction was a lengthy 
process. 

‘ Go and die—inyour den! ’ he exclaimed hoarsely, with an inde¬ 
scribable epithet. His voice was less human than a wolfish snarl. 

She paid no heed to him. She did not seem to have heard him. 
The next minute she began again to cough more violently than before., 

He shook his fist at her. Suddenly the woman’s body swayed for¬ 
ward, until she was nearly bent double, and with a loud choking noise 
blood spurted out from her strained convulsive throat. 

He sent a savage inarticulate cry down the stairs, and quickly drew 
back his head again into the room, and slammed the door behind him. 

Wild, wolfish cries were oommon to that house and that street, so no one 
paid any attention to the opium-eater’s call. The woman fell prone upon 
the landing. . . . 

It seemed to her as though she lay there a long, long while, although 
the time could be counted by minutes. She was quite conscious. Sbe 
remembered suddenly that she was twenty-six years old, and the ourious 
thought came to her that sixteen years ago she had been called ‘ Polly,’ 
and had with a haypole made hay in the fields around her country home, 
and had worn a little short pink frock, a straw hat trimmed with a blue 
ribbon and a white pinafore. 

A sudden agonising pain through her body forced some burning tears 
out of her eyes. They trickled down her face and mingled with her life’s 
blood. The opium-eater’s door opened a chink, and he peered furtively 
out. 

Having satisfied him^lf she was alone, he crept across the landing and 
into her room opposite, stepping gingerly over her prostrate body to 
do so. 

He guessed she was dying, and he meant to take something of hers 
which he could sell or pawn for opium, before her things were confiscated 
by the other people in the house. One glance around showed him that 
her room was empty and bare of the smallest thing that he could ooin 
into money. 

With a snarl he groped his way out again, and stepping back over 
her, he gave her a kick in his resentment and disappointment. 

He had been a tender-hearted, honourable man until opium had 
sapped his very soul’s vitality. ... 

No one came to her. When an hour or two later came Hilarion, 
accompanied by two nursing sisters, she was still lying there where she 
had died with his own prayer to her upon her lipB: 

'Pray for me, Hilarion!’” g 

* * * 

Equality. By Edward Bellamy. 

(William Heinemann.) 

Men have been “ looking backward ” a great deal lately, but the 
last sixty years of actuality have seemed enough for their contem- 
lation and thankfulness. Now comes Mr. Bellamy, leading in 
ulian West again, and Dr. Leete and Edith, with the year 2000 
written all over them. This is not nearly such a good book as 
Looking Backward. It is, to begin with, a sequel, and a sequel is 
usually like a equire toilfully following his knight, bearing his arms 
and some of his baggage. That is what this book is to Looking 
Backward. Mr. Bellamy has had afterthoughts. He has projected 
himself yet more thoroughly into the world in which Julian West 
awoke after his long hypnotic sleep, and he has found a great deal 
more to tell and explain, but chiefly to explain. The city life of 
2000 a.d. is not greatly developed before our eyes in these pages. 
That bright Utopia is not pictured to us much more clearly. 
Instead, West and Edith ana Leete talk interminably about the 
way the revolution was effected. Here we are really looking 
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backward: in Looking Backward wo were mostly looking round. 
There we were shown things, here we only listen. We are afraid 
that many readers will tire of listening to serious conversations 
filling 350 pages. It is significant that Mr. Bellamy could flash, 
his vision of a happier world upon us in half as many. Still, there 
are passages of description and detail that help us to skip long 
talks on the “Economic Suicide of the Profit System,” or “ How 
Inequality of Wealth Destroys Liberty,” or “Why the Revolution 
did not Come Earlier”—talks which are not talks at all, but 
articles cut into lengths. Here is one of the oases: Julian has 
noticed the delicate tints and texture of Edith’s clothing, and she 
has explained that she is, so to speak, in paper covers. 

“ ‘ Talking of paper,’ said Edith, extending a very trim foot by way 
of attracting attention to its gear, ‘ what do you think of our modern 
8 h 068 ? ’ 

‘ Do you mean that they also are made of paper r ’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ I noticed the Bhoes your father gave me were very light as compared 
with anything I had ever worn before. Really that is a great idea, for 
lightness in footwear is the first necessity. Scamp shoemakers used to 
put paper soles in shoes in my day. It is evident that instead of 
prosecuting them for rascals we should have revered them as unconscious 
prophets. But, for that matter, how do you prepare soles of paper that 
will last?’ 

‘ There are plenty of solutions which will make paper as hard as iron.’ 

‘ And do not these shoes leak in winter ? ’ 

‘ We have different kiuds for different weathers. All are seamless, and 
the wet weather sort are coated outside with, a lacquer impervious to 
moisture.’ 

‘ That means, I suppose, that rubbers, too, as articles of wear have been 
sent to the museum? ’ 

‘ We use rubber, but not. for wear. Our waterproof paper is much 
lighter and better every way.’ 

‘ After all this it is easy to believe that your hats and caps are also 
paper-made.’ 

‘ And so they are to a great extent,’ said Edith; 1 the heavy headgear 
that made your men bald'ours would not endure. We want as little as 
possible on our beads, and that as light as may be.’ 

‘Go on! ’ I exclaimed. * I suppose I am next to be told that the 
delicious but mysterious articles of food which come by the pneumatic 
carrier from the restaurant or are served there are likewise made out of 
paper. Proceed—I am prepared to believe it! ’ 

‘ Not quite so bad as that,’ laughed my companion, ‘ but really the 
next thing to it, for the dishes you eat them from are made of paper. 
The crash of crockery and glass, which seems to have been a sort of 
running accompaniment to housekeeping in your day, is no more heard 
in the land. Our dishes and kettles for eating or cooking, when they 
need oleaning, are thrown away, or rather, as in the case of all these 
rejected materials I have spoken of, sent back to the factories to be 
reduced again to pulp and made over into other forms.’ 

‘ But you oertamly do not use paper kettles ? Fire will still bum, I 
fancy, although you seem to have changed most of the other rules we 
went by.’ 

‘ Fire will still bum, indeed, but the electrical heat has been adopted 
for cooking as well as for all other purposes. We no longer heat our 
vessels from without but from within, and the consequence is that we do 
our cooking in paper vessels on wooden stoves.’ ” 

But Edith’s beautiful paper clothes are a bit of a fraud. Edith 
and her mother have been wearing nineteenth century skirts for 
Julian’s benefit, and one day Edith confesses that they have 
done it merely to avoid shocking him on his awaking from his 
great trance. Julian has, indeed, been struck by the fact that all 
other women around him go skirtless. After her confession 
Edith runs into the house and reappears in the skirtless 
costume of 2000. Surely it was unnecessary for Mr. Bellamy to 
call this chapter “Honi Soit Qui Mai Y Pense.” 

In 2000 a.d. fashions have ceased, or have come under 
the domain of reason and common sense. Jewellery has dean 
disappeared, but it is appalling to find Dr. Leete launching 
out on the reasons for this, which, it appears, “ go rather deeply 
into the direct and indirect consequences of our present economic 
system.” Decidedly Mr. Bellamy has put a strain on his story 
greater than it can hear. The names of Julian and Dr. Leete and 
Edith are here; but they only flash behind thickets of arguments; 
they do not make a tale. The jam is spread too thin on bread 
that, to say the truth, is often very dry; and this absence of drama 
and succulence does not make you any readier to accept, as a 
nineteenth century reader, the eternal condescension and lecturing" 
which every character in this book metes out to your own age. 
You are inclined to detest Julian for liis meekness and his 
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readiness to be converted to every new idea after ten minutes’ 
talk. And there are things which you positively resent. One day 
even Julian, tired of novelty, asks Edith to show him something 
that has not changed; and she shows him a building unlike 
anything else in the city. The explanation is simple. 

“ ‘ I found myself,’ says Julian, ‘ face to face with a typical nineteenth 
century tenement house of the worst sort—one of the rookeries, in fact, 
that used to abound in the North End and other parts of the city. The 
environment was indeed in strong enough contrast with that of such 
buildings in my time, shut in as they generally were by a labyrinth of 
noisome alleys, and dark damp oourtyards, which were reeking reservoirs 
of foetid odours, kept in by lofty, light-excluding walls. . . .’ These 
words I read, above the central doorway: ‘ This habitation of cruelty is 
preserved as a memento to coming generations of the rule of the rich.’ 

‘This is one of the ghost buildings,’ said Edith, ‘kept to scare the 
people with, so that they may never risk anything that looks like bring¬ 
ing back the old order of things by allowing any one on any plea to 
obtain an economic advantage over another. 1 think they had much 
better be torn down, for there is no more danger of the world’s 
going back to the old order than there is of the globe reversing its 
rotation.’ 

, A band of children, accompanied by a young woman, came across the 
square as we stood before the building, and filed into the doorway and 
up the blade and narrow stairway. The faces of the little ones were' 
very serious, and they spoke in whispers. 

• They are school children,’ said Edith. ‘We are all taken through 
this building, or some other like it, when we are in the schools, and the 
teacher explains what manner of things used to be done and endured 
there.’” : 

This is not a good touch. A generation that shall need to 
discipline its children thus in the year 2600 will not, we think, 
by any means have achieved the happiness which Mr. Bellamy 
puts so lavishly to its credit. 

* a a a 

A Peakland Faggot. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Of the eighteen sketches which make up this little volume quite 
a dozen are good and were worth reprinting; the other six might 
have been omitted to the advantage of the remainder. They are 
all interesting, but the similarity of endingB makes the general 
effect monotonous. After reading the first I amused myself by 
forecasting the conclusion of each story when I had reached the 
second page, and I was always right. However, having said so 
much, I have nothing left but praise. These glimpses of a simple 
people are true and vivid. My knowledge of the Peak-country is of 
the smallest; but Mr. Gilchrist’s stones give just that pnek to 
memory which is so pleasant and profitable. The humour is 
unforced and happy, ana there are passages of genuine pathos. In 
the first story, “ A Strolling Player,’ we have a poor farmer who is 
driving across the moors at nightfall, on a frosty road, with the 
coffin for his dead daughter—a daughter who had wandered away 
and returned with her child to die. He' meets a weary and dis¬ 
hevelled actress who is toiling to the nearest town on the chance of 
an engagement. He gives her a lift, and she keeps the coffin from 
being scratched by the joltings of the cart. The player, of course, 
finally remains with the old people. But first qbe is taken by the 
wife to see the dead girl. 

“ Johanna peered into Violetty’s hollow eyes before drawing down the 
counterpane and showing her the baby lying in its embroidered gown, 
like a doll, with its head resting between the mother’s left breast 
and arm. 

Violetty’s face worked; she turned aside. 

‘ Esna hoo a pretty yen ? ’ Johanna said. ‘ Twenty-one year, but et’s 
just as ef hoo were ten or ’leven, and boo’d gone to sleep wi’ her 
moppet.’ ” 

The history of “ Lady Golightly,” a curate’s dancing monkey 
which scandalised the parish on the occasion of a fancy fair, is very 
funny. Lady Golightly steps upon the stage: 

“ ‘ By jowks, but hoo took on ! They clapped an’ clapped till et seemed 
as ef th’ ramshackle pasteboard haases’ed all tum’le daan. When et were 
a bit quieter, hoo lifted her paader-box an’ did her face over, an’ fanned 
hersen, an’ stood a-caantin th’ music notes, so as to know when to 
stop in. 

‘Then et looked as ef hoo’d forgot th’ daunce, for hoo scratted her 
yead an’'pondered. An’ i’ another moment hoo ups wi’ her petticoat an’ 
began a jig, the like o’ which had ne’er been seen i’ th’ Peak afore. I 


wunna toll yo’ haa hoo oarried on, but I heerd after as et-were a can-cqn, 
such as they perform i’Praunce! ... 

‘ Parson’s wife hoo screeted an’ went off i’ a sway, an’ all th’ gentry 
i’ front got up an’ went aat, but th’ common sort i’ th’ rixpenny seats 
fairly bent double wi’ laughin’. Th’ best o’ et were as th’ curate ’peared - 
so put aat as he hedna nerve to stop her.’ ” 

One word as to the binding of the volume. It is most unpleasant 
to handle, the heavy brown of the lower part of the cover being as ‘ 
sticky and irritating as new paint. I would earnestly ask Mr. 
Grant Richards to clothe his “Sylvan Series” in a less objection¬ 
able dress. 

• * # # 

Mailer ton. By A. B. Louis. 

(Bliss, Sands, & Co.) 

Mallerton is distinctly a tantalising novel. I have read it 
through twice in search of its raiton d’etre, and have thereby, I 
feel sure, placed myself in an unique position among the readers 
of books. [But at the end of the second perusal I had to 
acknowledge myself baffled. If Mallerton has any reason for 
existence at all it must be hidden far away in the dark recesses of 
its author’s brain, which it is not given to the reviewer to fathom. 

Mallerton is a town situate in an indefinite region and inhabited 
by very indefinite people. Mrs. or Miss A. B. Lome has endeavoured 
to portray the commonplace life of a commonplace town, and as a 
picture of every-day vulgarity, I have only one fault to find with 
it—it is not interesting. Take, for instance, the following bit of 
conversation culled at random from the book: 

“ When they reached Mrs. Esteourt’s rooms they found her ready, and 
waiting with some impatience. ‘ My dear girls, what a time you have 
been dressing! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ at least Judith has, for Isabel was 
dressed already. What have you been about ? ’ 

‘ I found George there, Auntie, and we got talking, and it was not 
Judith’s fault. We were to start at half-past one o’clock, and it has not 
struck the half-hour yet.’ 

‘ I hear it at this moment,’ said Mrs. Estcourt, ‘ and unless we start 
at once we shall be too late. I don’t see now how we can get .back in 
time for lunch.’ ” 

Now all this is mere waste of gpod- paper and ink, it explains 
nothing and leads nowhere; it is utterly irrelevant and useless. 
Of course it iB phonographically accurate enough, but then the 
phonograph is not a literary machine. 

With tiie possible exception of M. Lacroix, a noisy but well- 
meaning Frenchman, the characters are but very dimly realised. 
The tragedy, which is, I suppose, the piece de reeietance of the novel,' 
is managed in a very primitive way, and it passes understanding to 
know why the Salvation Army is dragged in to solve a mystery 
which needs no solution. 

# # * * 

The Gift of Life. By James Cassidy. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

This book may have been suggested by a paragraph which 
appeared in the papers some months ago about an American doctor 
who had discovered what he called the “ microbe of death.” The Herr 
Schneider of Mr. Cassidy’s imagination had invented a “ Lymph of 
Life,” and the book is a study of the effects of his elixir on patients 
of various sorts and conditions. Naturally, the world at large was 
much agitated by the news: 

“ The life assurance companies proclaimed their disinterestedness by 
setting forth the hardships such a discovery must mean to would-be 
widows. Multitudes of poor relations sent in a petition to Parliament, 
requesting that under the new order of things estates and property 
generally might be redistributed every twenty-five years. 

“The School of Advanced Thought sent forth a circular absolving the 
young from honour to parents, contending that inasmuch as ‘ length of 
days ’ was now independent of that practice it was superfluous. . . . 

“The geologists alone appeared charmed with the discovery, because 
they realised that whole millenniums were before them for observational 
work; but in spite of their satisfaction as a class, they decided at a 
monster meeting, held in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, that there were certain 
drawbacks to the discovery, as i*s application might lead to a failure in 
the supply of fossils. 

“ Tfte Pope in Council decreed that wax candles should henceforth be 
burned at a birth instead of a death. The Worshipful Company .of 
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Wax Candle Makers gave in their allegiance in a body, presenting his 
Holiness with several tons for use in the Vatican.” 

Unfortunately, Herr Schneider omits to inoculate himself, and in 
the end commits suicide. The excellent aim of the author is to 
enforce the old lesson that death is a blessing and not a curse. He 
drives it home in one of the closing chapters in a somewhat prosy 
sermon by “the Bishop of St. Adam's. The Gift of Life is a 
curiously unequal book. 

* * * * 

Sketches in Lavender, Blue, and Green. By Jerome K. Jerome. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Jerome made his reputation as a practitioner of that humour 
which set out to be up-to-date, and only succeeded in being middle- 
class, and the ghost of Three Men in a Boat lies in wait to 
handicap him even in his most serious moods. For his set grin I 
have no grin in response: his farcical types—“The Man who 
would Manage,” “The Absent-Minded Man,” “The Man who 
went Wrong,” and the like—awake but the faintest echo of a 
cachinnation. On the stage, in a thoroughly artificial atmosphere, 
they might be amusing, but surely not in the broad daylight of 
print. 

“ It has been told me by those in a position to know—and I can 
believe it—that at nineteen months of age he wept because his grand¬ 
mother would not allow him to feed her with a spoon; and that at three 
and a half he was fished,: fii a£ Exhausted condition, out of the water- 
butt, whither he had climbed for the purpose of teaching a frog to 
swim. 

Two years later he permanently injured his left eye, showing the cat 
how' to carry kittens without hurting them ; and about the same period 
was dangerously stung by a bee while conveying it from a flower where, 
as it seemed to him, it was only wasting its time, to one more rich in 
honey-making properties. 

His desire was always to help others. He would spend whole 
mornings explaining to elderly hens how to hatch eggs, and would give 
up an afternoon’s blackberrying to sit at home and crack nuts for his 
pet squirrel. Before he was seven he would argue with his mother upon 
the management of children, and reprove his father for the way he was 
bringing him up.” 

Mr. Jerome, like a Theophrastus of the comic press, pursues his 
hero remorselessly through his whole career. 

“So far as intention went he was the kindest man alive. He never 
visited poor sick persons without taking with him in his pocket some 
little del icacy calculated to disagree with them and make them worse. 
He arranged yachting excursions for bad sailors, entirely at his own 
expense, and seemed to regard their subsequent agonies as ingratitude.” 

It is a damnable iteration. The worst of it is that Mr. Jerome 
knows very well how to write, and, when he chooses to lay aside the 
cap and bells, can give one a very good story. “ Dick Dunkerman’s 
Cat ” contains an excellent touch of diablerie, as well as a distinct 
human interest. 

# * * * 

Cousin Jem. A Sepia Sketch. By L. Higgin. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

What the author means by calling this book a “ Sepia Sketch ” 

I have not the faintest notion. But it will not deter one reviewer, 
at any rate, from remarking that “ Cousin Jem ” is a very poor 
story, as uninteresting as it is colourless. There is evidence in it that 
the author might do better with a fuller palette. But it is only the 
rankest amateur who imagines that he can sketch before he can 
paint. Mr. or Miss Biggin must work harder at fiction before he 
or she should have the audacity to attempt what a master like Mr. 
Thomas Hardy has only tried, in his “Well-Beloved,” in the 
autumn of a long and brilliant career. The author has added to the 
impertinence of the sub-title by quoting as the motto to the story, 
“There is no art to find the mina’s construction in the face.” 
But the plain intention to depict in Miss Beryl Fane a sort of under¬ 
study to a certain Miss Becky Sharp is not to be reinforced by a 
misquotation from Macbeth. This is one of the novels which are a 
puzzle to both readers and critics. The wonder is how they ever 
get published. 


TALKS ON THE TEETH.—No. 1. 

The teeth are not cleaned healthfully 
and properly by attending merely to the 
part that you can see. Almost anything will 
keep that right-even plain water. It is 
the spaces between the teeth that gather 
stray pieces of food, which decompose and 
inevitably lead to tooth-ache and destruc¬ 
tion of the teeth by decay. 

Only one thing in the world properly 
cleanses the spaces betwee n the teeth, and 
that is SOZODONT, the fragrant liquid 
dentifrice. 

It is so important to health to have, 
and keep, sound teeth, and so great a 
personal attraction to have a sweet, clean 
breath, that it seems a small matter to 
be punctual in the use of SOZODONT, 
which is sold everywhere (in neat Toilet 
Case) at 2/0. No one who, having a sound 
set of teeth, uses SOZODONT regularly 
has ever had the toot|h-ache or lost a tooth 
by decay. 

HALL 1TRUCKEL, Proprietors, New York, 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 

[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow .] 

N EW books still hang fire. The volumes 
oh our table are chiefly new 
editions, and new volumes of works already 
undertaken. But two works of interest call 
for notice. The first is Sir Harry H. John¬ 
ston’s British Central Africa. This work is 
“an attempt to give some account of a portion 
of the territories under British influence 
north of the Zambesi.” Even at a first 
-glance the book astonishes by its thorough 
ness. It is. fitted with Maps, Tables 
Appendices, and Photographs. British 
Central Africa centres round Lakes Tan 
ganyika and Nyasa, and the book deals 
mainly with this area. 8ir Harry John¬ 
ston writes: 

“ Although for seven years I have been con 
nectfcd with these countries, and have been 
gathering notes all that time, it is not to be 
supposed for a moment that the results of my 
woA which I now publish deal more than 
partially with the many aspects and problems 
of this small ssetion of Central Africa. The 
careful reader will be conscious of gaps in my 
knowledge; but I think he will not find his 
time wasted by vague generalisations. Such 
information as I have to give is definite and 
practical.” 

The book is well-turned out by Messrs. 
Methuen, the covers being tropical in their 
blaze of yellow. 

Gunpowder Plot is not in such danger of 
being forgotten as the popular ditty would 
suggest. Its celebration by squib and 
rocket may have declined in many dis¬ 
tricts ; but here is Prof. Gardiner with a 
book on it. Prof. Gardiner would not have 
written his book if Father John Gerard had 
not written one first. It will be remembered 


that in his What was the Gunpowder Plot * 
Father Gerard recently sought to prove that 
no reliance can be placed on the generally 
accepted story of the Plot, and that what¬ 
ever was plotted was well known to the 
Government, and that the Government falsi¬ 
fied the story to the grave prejudice of 
Roman Catholics. Prof. Gardiner refuses 
to accept these conclusions, and replies to 
them in a book of 200 octavo pages. The 
work gains in interest by the fact that Prof. 
Gardiner does not despise his opponent. 
On the contrary, he admits that Father 
Gerard “gives us hard nuts to crack,” and 
that his conclusions “ at least call for patient 
inquiry.” 

Mr. H. D. Traill is to be heartily 
congratulated on the completion of the 
great work on Social England, which he 
has been editing for so long. The final 
volume, which is before us, extends from 
1815 to 1885. A noteworthy feature of 
this monumental work is the generous lists 
of authorities which Mr. Traill gives the 
reader. The work is not only a host in 
itself, but it is a great collection of clues to 
knowledge. 

1 Doom to jhiggetai ” is the scope of 
the latest issued part of Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary. We know something 
about doom; but what is a dziggetai ? It 
sounds to us like a weapon, a lance for pre¬ 
ference, hurled from a savage hand. But it 
is not that A dziggetai is a kind of mule 
that “ lives in troops, in the sandy deserts 
of Central Asia.” We hope to air this 
information at an early opportunity. Mr. 
Murray is quite reasonably proud of his 
great work, and his satisfaction finds vent in 
the following table, in which the New 
Dictionary is compared with some of its 
predecessors: 


Words recorded Doom 
to D* . 

Words illustrated by 
q notations 

Number of illustrative 
quotations 


MS | 1386 


384 


1421 


1021 


u \ A 


& 

n 


846 


2477 


167 


2060 2666 I 


4666 


8311 


17,460 


Our readers - are doubtless aware that 
many of the illustrative quotations in the 
New English Dictionary are of very recent 
extraction. A glance at these pages shows 
quotations from the books of Rolf Boldre 
wood, Mr. Seaton Merriman, and many 
others. 

The “ Famous Scots Series ” makes strong 
headway. This week we review Norman 
Macleod, and we are now in receipt of Sir 
Walter Scott, which Prof. George Saintsbury 
has written. 

A book that looks useful is A Key to 
English Antiquities, by Ella S. Armitage. 

Guide-books multiply. Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Co. send us shilling guides to North 
Wales and to the favourite Derbyshire 
resorts. Each is profusely illustrated with 
maps and photographs, and how they can 
be sold at the price we scarcely understand. 


wxw editions. 

Dombey Son, in two volumes, is added 
to Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s “ Gad shill 
Dickens.” In a facile introduction Mr. 
Andrew Lang relates the circumstances 
under which Dickens wrote the story at. 
Lausanne. This novel cost him more than 
usual effort, but it was also more than 
usually successful; the sales of the first 
part exceeded Chuxslewit by 12,000. 

“Among the characters,” says Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Toots is probably the greatest favourite. 
Mr. Toots, ‘perfectly sore with loving her,’ 
puts with direct and simple force a very usual 
sensation, seldom as directly expressed. Mr. 
Toots’s flashes of style may hardly be in char¬ 
acter, but how good they are ! He proposes to 
Florence, repents, and describes his conduct 
as ‘more like a parricide than a person of 
property.’ ‘CnickSn, your expressions are 
coarse, and your meaning is obscure.’ He 
could scarcely have said that, but we are 
delighted that he did.” 

Mr. Lang reckons Dombey in the second 
rank of Dickens’s works, but 

few Englishpeople can sleep at the excellent 
Hdtel de la Cloche, at Dijon, without blending 
their memories of Burgundian greatness with 
those of Edith and the disappointment of 
Mr. Carker.” 

The fourth volume is published in Mr. 
Nimmo’s new edition of Mr. Baring Gould's 
Lives of the Saints. No saints of the very 
first importance fall within this volume, 
which, however, contains the Lives of St. 
Leo the Great and St. Anselm. 

The interest excited in the writings of 
Colonel John Hay by his recent appoint¬ 
ment in London has led Mr. John Lane to 
issue a charming new edition of Castilian 
Days. Colonel Hay went to Madrid in 
1869 as Secretary of Legation, and this 
book was a record of his impressions of 
Spain at that period. We observe that 
Mr. Lane promises an edition of Colonel 
Hay’s poems, uniform with this volume. 

The “ Temple Classics ” are always with 
us, and they do not pall. With the third, 
and final, volume of Carlvle’s French Revolu¬ 
tion comes the first volume of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. This work, like the Mon¬ 
taigne, will run to six volumes. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s Taquisara arrives 
in a new one-vdtane edition. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGY. 

Tat Oxioxii Dibatx ox tbs Tbxtbal Ctmcita Of tbx 
New Tuntm. George Bell 6 Sons. 

Exit or vat Ciiutias Causes: Tat Eotaiaicti. 
Couscils. B j William P. da Bote, S.T.D. Second 
edition. T. 4 T. Clark. Se. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Social Kbolabd. VoI. VI. Edited by H. D. Traill. 
Caaaell 4 Co. ISa. 

VicToaiATBi Good, Quit* aid Bantus. Anon. Gardner, 
Darton 4 Co. 

Hnrroxx or Ptaaaoxi Coauot, Oxroan. By Dongiaa 
Hacleane. Oxford Historical Society. 

Tat Lina or Tax Suna. New edition. Vo!. IV. By 
tbe Rer. 8. Baring-Gould, HA. John O. Nlnuao. 6*. 
Tat TtxrLt Cuttle* i Tat Pataca RtvoLtrnoa. By 
Tbomaa Carlyle. VoL III. Boswell's Lira or Joaatoa. 
Vo'. J. H. Dent 4 Co. It. Sd. each. 
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Famous Scots 'Shim:.Si* Walter Soott. By George 
Samtsbury. Olibhiint, Anderson, and Farrier. 1*. ad. 
Bictiomakt or Natmhal Bxoorapkt. Vol. LL Edited by 
Sidney bee. Smith, Elder A Co. 15s. 

What Guhfowder Plot Was. By Samnel Rdwsod 
Gardiner. Longmans, Green ft Go. 

TH* AKCIIHT STOHt IkTLXMEHTS, WSAPOHS, AHD OkhVL- 
mxhts or Great Bbitaiv. By Sir John Brans. 
Second edition. Longmans, Green ft Co. 18e. 

POETRY, BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 

Victoria : Rsoxva it Imhrateix, Aim Oraxa Posms. 

By George Wyatville. Cornish Bros. (Birmingham). 
Trs Artrruni or the Gsexa Tbaosdiahs Towaso Nature. 
By H. Rnahton Fairolongh. RowseU ft Hntohinsan. 
(Toronto.) 

FICTION. 

The Quest or thi Gilt-Edged Gisl. By Richard de 
Lyrienne. John Lane. Is. 

The Stost or Mollis. By Marian Bower. Wm. Andrews 
ft Co. 

Tits Qusek Fole or Lite: Tales hkoh the Kihodok. 

'By Da rid Pryde, M.A. Morison Bros. (Glasgow). 
Ethics or the Bueface Beeies : The Ruoxhxss or the 
Hohoveablx Me. Leathxekead (new edition), and A 
Hohsues Stoet, Both by Gordon Seymour. Grant 
Richards. 2s. each. 

Caheea Luoida. By Bertha Thames. Sampson Low ft Co. 
A Mae’s Uhdoihg. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. F. Y. 
White ft Co. 

The Stepmother. By Gregory Xenoponloe. John Lane. 
Ceooeed Paths. By Francis Alllngham. LongmansA Co. 
Dokbet ft Soe. New edition. 2 to Is. Chapman ft 
Mall. 12s. 

Taouisaxa. By F. Marion Crawford. New edition. Mac¬ 
millan ft Co. 6s. 

t 

GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, ETC. 

Beithh Oxhteal Afeioa. By Sir Many H. Johnston, 
E.C.B. Methuen ft Co. 80s. 

British New Guiexa’s Coueteh ahd People. By Sir 
' William Macgregor, K.C.M.G. John Mnrray. 4s. 
Gums to Noeth Wales. Pictorial and Descriptive. 

: Guide to Matlock, Deebt ahd Nhishsouehood. 

. Ward, Look ft Co. Is. each. 

JVas ahd a Wheel: the Geaco-Tueeish War as sxsh 
peoh a Bicicla. By Wilfrid Pollock. Chatto ft 
'Windus. 

With the Tueeish Aeht ih Thessaly. By Clive 
Bigham. Macmillan ft Co. 6a. 6d. 

Ca8Txliah Days. By John Hay. New edition. -John 
Lane. 4s. 6d. 

Chamohix ahd the Basse op Most Blahc: A Guide. 
By Edward Wbymper. Second edition. John 
Murray.. 8s. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The Letters or Cioxeo to Atticus. Book L Edited by 
. Alfred Pretor, M.A. George Bell ft Sons. 

Electricity ahd Mashetish fob Besihhees. Macmillan 
ft Co. 

Ahcieht Classics rox Eholish Readies (Cheapro-issue): 
Ciceeo. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. Sophocles. 
By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Wm. Blackwood ft Sons. 
Is. each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woeds or Couhsxl. Compiled by J. B. Peireon, D.D. 
Elliot Stock. 

The Spas or Wales. By T. R. Roberts. John Hogg. Is. 
Gold ahd Silveb: ah Elbhehtaey Treatise oh Bi¬ 
metallism. By James Henry Hallanl. Rivington, 
Percival ft Co. 2s. 6d. 

Speech or Johh Hay at the Uhvxilihs op the Bust or 
Sie Waltbe Scott ih Westmihstxe Asset, Maech 81 
1887. John Lane. Is. ’ 

Natiohal Depxhoes. By M>jor-Generol Maurice, OJB. 
Macmillan ft Co. 2s. ad. 

The Jataka: oe. Stories or the Buddha’s Foemxh 
Sixths. Vol. III. Translated from the Pili by 
Various Hands. Edited by Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cam. 
bridge University Press. 

The Victories Era ih South Aeeica. By H. A. Bryden. 
The African Critic Office. 

POT-POUEEI PEOM A SUEKET Gaedsh. By Mrs. C. W. 

Earle. Smith, Elder ft Co. 7s. 6d. 

A Key to Eholish AHTiguirrxs, with Special Reese. 
SHOT TO THE SHXrFXELD AHD ROTHEEHAM DISTRICT. 

By Ella 8. Armitage. William Townsend (Sheffield). 7s. 
The Victoeia Paihtiho Book fob Little Folks. 
Cassell ft Co. Is. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


M ARK TWAIN, it seems, has refused, 
on behalf of himself and his family, 
to accept any monetary help: a fulfilment 
of the prediction of an American journalist 
that the New York Herald's fund would 
make the humorist “tired.” Mark Twain, 
we have no doubt, has done the right 
thing; although, as a writer in the Homing 
Post points out, the proceeds of the author’s 
books may well be held by his admirers not 
fully to recompense him, especially if the 
case of actors and musicians who gladly 
accept benefits be taken as analogous. 


Meanwhile Mark Twain has left London 
on a visit to the Continent. 


The schemeof the Women’s Jubilee Dinner 
on July 14, which is to he followed by 
a reception in the Grafton Galleries, has 
now crystallised. Every branch of woman’s 
work is to be represented fairly, which is 
the amended form of the original “ distin¬ 
guished women ” idea. “ The committee,” 
we are told, “ deprecates all suspicion of 
anything beyond the mere representation 
of these various branches it considers the 
repreeentative women idea as “grotesque, 
for once you begin classification you must 
work scientifically, and that is impossible.” 
The entertainment has no ulterior meaning. 
“It is no manifesto of woman’s rights, 
except the right to prove her appreciation 
of the work men have done, to return their 
hospitalities in kind, and to show her 
loyalty to the Queen.” Any woman who 
belongs to any profession can, at the recom¬ 
mendation of any member of the committee, 
join as a hostess. This gives her the right 
to take a male guest. 


On the death of Prof. Wallace last 
February, his MSS. were handed over to 
the care of the Master of Balliol and-Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, his peat friends. As 
a result of their examination of the papers, 
there is every cause to believe that no pub¬ 
lication will be made, as these remains 
consist mainly of scattered notes. The 
output of these three friends has not been 
large, measured in quantity, and one is 
constantly hoping for further volumes from 
Dr. Cairo, whose work at Balliol prevents 
him from completing for book form his sets 
of lectures. This only increases our regret 
at the fact that one valuable book which 
Prof. Wallace had thought out, and was 
mentally preparing for its final state, should 
now be lost to the world, since no written 
record survives beyond a few hints. Deal¬ 
ing with the English poets of the early part 
of this century, it is very probable that the 
book would have proved the most popular 
of the Professor’s works, if such studies 
may ever be described as “ popular.” 


Mrs. Meynell has accepted the presi¬ 
dency of the Society of Women Journalists 
for the ensuing year. Her predecessors in 
this office include Mrs. Craigie and Mrs 
Henniker; and the Duchess of Sutherland 


we understand, has promised to occupy the 
post next year. Among the lectures, which 
are a feature of the society’s programme, 
one is likely to be delivered this winter by 
a distinguished poet who has never before 
appeared upon a platform. 


The Civil List pensions distributed during 
the year just closed include, as usual, 
several that have literary association, and, 
it is cheering to notice, none corresponding 
to the grant to Mr. Brooks. Mr. Balfour 
seems to have exercised sound judgment. 

The American Bookman has a sprightliness 
to which its English representative cannot 
attain. In the current number the corre¬ 
spondence page contains the following ques¬ 
tion from a Brooklyn gentleman: “ I note 
in your columns adequate mention of most 
of the new writers, English and American, 
but I have seen nothing as yet about Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking. What do you think of 
Mr. Hocking ? ” The answer of the Book¬ 
man is cruel but amusing: “Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking,” it says, “ is not provocative of 
thought.” 


In the same number is the following out¬ 
spoken criticism, which, of course, goes 
too far, but is refreshing after the monotony 
of the average literary news-sheet: 

“ We should like to ask why Cosmopolis, 
which professes to be an international magazine 
in the widest sense of the word, haa never yet 
ublished a line by an American writer, and 
oee not mention the name of any such in its 
announcements for the future ? it should get 
a new title more truly descriptive of its editonal 
attitude. How would The Parish do ” 


The success of The Prisoner of Zonia on 
the stage has led to the dramatisation of 
Phroso, which Mr. Rose, the adapter of the 
earlier romance, is undertaking in collabora¬ 
tion with Mr. H. V. Esmond. 


Mr. H. G. Wells prides himself that 
while some of his fantastic creations may 
appear improbable none of them are impos¬ 
sible. He should therefore be glad to know 
thut in two of the short stories in his latest 
book he anticipated actual events in almost 
every particular. One of the stories— In 
the Abyss —relates the experiences of a 
naval officer who designed a hollow steel 
ball, which would take him to the bottom of 
the' sea, and in which he could live for a 
few hours, before returning to the surface. 
By a remarkable coincidence, a submarine 
balloon of precisely the same character as 
that which Mr. Wells’s insight enabled him 
to describe has just been completed by a 
naval constructor at Vitry-sur-Seine, and 
will shortly be used for bringing up ships 
and cargoes lying at depths too great for 
ordinary diving work. The globe is about 
eleven feet in diameter, and will accommodate 
three persons. It will be let down from a 
ship, and grappling irons manipulated from 
the inside will be used for making connexions 
with things to be hauled to the surface. 
Count Piatti dal Pozzo, the inventor of this 
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submarine workman, has already descended | 
to a depth of ninety fathoms in it, and he 
proposes to go as deep as three hundred 
fathoms. 


Another instance of Mr. Wells’s prophetic 
power is afforded by the regrettable accident 
to Dr. Wolfert and a companion while test¬ 
ing a navigable balloon at Tempelhof a few 
days ago. Mr. Wells described a very 
aimilar machine in his Argonaut* of the 
Air; he manned it with two persons; he 
propelled it, like Wolfert, with a benzine 
motor, and he brought it to just the same 
kind of end. The incidents of the Tempel¬ 
hof catastrophe are, indeed, almost identical 
with those given in the story. 


The parody of Mr. Le Gallienne’s Quest 
of the Golden Girl, which Mr. Lane has just 
issued under the title The Quest of the Gilt- 
Edged Girl, demands from its readers a 
closer knowledge of the career of Mr. Le 
Gallienne and the inner life of current 
literature than most persons possess. To 
the initiated it will be very amusing, though 
not, we fancy, amusing enough. That is its 
fault; it is clever, agile, full of acrobatic., 
but it ought to have more sheer fun. The 
following verses, apropos of nothing in 
particular, are neat. They occur in a piece 
called The Compleat Angler: 

“ And though he be of manners mild, 

The tnut in him is odd ; 

He certainly won’t spare the child 
Who may have spoiled the rod. 

“ sense of etiquette is fine— 

Politeness is his whim— 

He always drops the fish a line, 

To come and dine with him.” 


In a review of The Treasure of the Humble 
Mr. W. B. Yeats makes a sound suggestion 
to publishers. Often they find it necessary 
from the business point of view to preface a 
book with an introduction which, written in 
popular terms, shall draw the attention of 
the public to a work that, if it went with¬ 
out any such patronage, might be overlooked. 
To the reader who already knows the author 
these introductions are very naturally an 
annoyance, and Mr .Yeats’s suggestion is that 
it would be well to perforate the pages on 
which they are printed in order that they 
may be tom out or retained at pleasure. 
Merely to slip the introductions in like 
circulars, he adds rather maliciously, would 
be to go too far, for numbers will always 
prefer them to the books themselves! 

The edition of Sheridan which Mr. Fraser 
Rae is editing is likely to be a great surprise 
to playgoers. There is an old story of a man 
who set out to follow a performance of Id 
on parle Frangais with the book of words in 
his hand, but succeeded in tracing no likeness 
whatever to Mr. Toole’s remarks on the 
stage and the author’s on the page. It 
seems that The School far Scandal as it was 
originally written and a modem acting ver¬ 
sion, or even literary version, contain similar 
disparities. We have, in fact, nothing quite 
as Sheridan wrote it, not even the songs in 
The Duenna. Mr. Fraser Rae has had special 
facilities for setting this tangle right, and 


his edition of Sheridan’s plays will be of 
very great interest. 


Sir Walter Besant has used his know¬ 
ledge of the history of the century to some 
purpose in connexion with the late Jubilee. 
He wrote the articles for the Illustrated 
London Hews and for the Queen, and also 
for a Chicago firm a short volume on the 
Sixty Years’ Reign. 


Every assistant at a circulating or public 
library has a collection of humorous mis¬ 
quotations of titles on the part of customers. 
But sometimes it is the assistant who is at 
fault. A customer recently asked for The 
Lady of the Aroostook. After consultation 
with another employee, the assistant returned 
with the reply: “ Will you have The Lady 
or the Tiger instead? The Lady or the Rooster 
is not in.” 


Apropos to Mr. Howells, it is stated that 
he was asked recently for his autograph, 
and thought to confound the applicant by 
replying with the question, “Have you 
bought my last book ? ” The answer came 
with admirable promptness: “I have not. 
I want to sell your 
get enough money to 


Two interesting volumes by Mr. Demetrius 
C. Boulger are in preparation. An account 
of the rise of our Empire in India will be 
closely followed by the life, now first written, 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, Governor of Java, 
and founder of Singapore. The account of 
our struggle for supremacy with the Dutch 
in the Eastern Archipelago will be particu¬ 
larly appropriate at this time; while all 
those to whom British commercial enter¬ 
prise is an interest will welcome this 
complete record of a remarkable man, who 
did a marvellous work in the early part of 
the century. 


Maxwell Gray, who is known in private 
life as Miss Tuttiett, has finished a new 
novel, which, says Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
according to those who have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging, is likely to be a serious 
rival in popularity of The Silence of Dean 
Maitland. The new book will appear in the 
autumn. The Silence of Dean Maitland still 
has a steady sale of some thousand copies a 
year. 


Tolstoi is said to be at work on a new 
novel, of which the Russian correspondent of 
the Daily Mail, gives the following account: 

“The scene opens in a Russian law-court, 
where a young woman is tried for theft, and 
found guilty. During the trial one of the jury 
recognises her as one whom he had known some 
years before, and whom he had betrayed and 
then deserted. As the judge pronounces a 
sentence of imprisonment on the unfortunate 
woman, the juryman feels that ho is really the 
guilty person, and determines to make what 
amends he can. He visits the prisoner’s cell 
and tells her of his intention, but she repulses 
him, saying her love has turned to hatred. 
Notwithstanding this, he accompanies her into 
exile in Siberia, sharing her hardships, and 
thus doing penance for his own sin.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE. 

I N the choice, last autumn, of M. Anatole 
France for Academic glory, the immor¬ 
tality bestowed so rashly upon a living man 
by thirty-nine confreres is not futile. M. 
France bids fair to remain a classic, and it 
is fitting that a writer of so pure and limpid 
a style, of an erudition as exhaustive as it is 
quaint and rare, should find his career 
crowned with an honour that, in this case, 
is appropriate, while in so many others it 
is without significance or distinction. How 
many of all the Immortals introduced to 
their generation with pompous praise re¬ 
main even for the next a memory, after the 
conventional eulogy pronounced by their 
successor before ml Fans in its brightest 
array? , , 

M. France is no mere modern man of 
letters (examples of which are so abundant), 
who writes polished prose and furnishes 
evidences of learning. However excellent 
and original his critical work may be con¬ 
sidered, apart from taste and prejudice, it is 
not as a critic, or even as a charming 
writer, that he will appeal to the judgment 
of the future. For he is something con¬ 
siderably more. The exquisite fragrance 
and subtle simplicity of his prose reveal a 
quality more essential yet than charm for 
such permanence as he may claim. He has 
written, with a grace so artful as trium¬ 
phantly to simulate unconsciousness and 
guilelessnes, words as profound, as witty, 
and as wise as any the best classics of any 
land can offer. It is precisely this refine¬ 
ment of an incomparable art, the old- 
fashioned flavour of thought and delicate 
appreciation, the extreme subtlety of irony 
that recalls the bland false medieeval smile, 
and a captivating urbanity of wit and manner 
flowing through serene and temperate pages 
in modem language, that so completely 
fascinate us. There is the note of Sterne, 
—not affected, not imitated, not even 
reminiscent. It is the echo of a perfect 
affinity, whether unconscious or cultivated. 
Modem times, which M. France so clearly 
and caustically portrays, gather all the 
witchery of remote ages through the lucid 
and classical measure of his most perfect 
prose. There is no every-day picturesque¬ 
ness, no vulgar brilliance, no cheap melodism 
to disturb us in our placid sensation of en¬ 
chantment. His very obscenity is Pagan, 
and therefore, in some degree, endurable. 
His wit does not evoke laughter, but a smile, 
has more perfume than sparkle, yields a 
pervasive glow rather than hilarity. 

M. France was bom in 1844, and his first 
view of the world—Paris along the Seme— 
has been charmingly described in that inno¬ 
cent and attractive book —Le Crime de 
Sylveslre Bonnard. His childhood is delight¬ 
fully evoked in the sweetest of child’s books 
—Le Livre de mon ami. Is it perversity or 
sincerity that forces from him the assertion 
that the writing of these pleasant pages 
bored him ? For never was a heavy task 
more lightly done; never were the pano¬ 
ramic impressions of a little Parisian lad 
more delicately and faithfully reproduced by 
the pen of cyni al man. Not even Stevenson 
in his Child’s Garden has achieved more 
vivid and quainter veracity in returning to 


autograph in order to 
buy it.” 
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the dim &nd evanescent phases of childish 
thought and sentiment. 

M. France was educated at the old 
Stanilaus, in Thackeray’s street of Our 
Lady of the Little Fields, kept by 
priests. He maintains that the old system 
of education was greatly superior to the 
modern lycie. There were greater chances 
of erudition; boys were taught less, 
but taught better; foreign languages and 
the varied accomplishments of our time were 
not cultivated, but classical lore was the 
basis of instruction, with less superficial and 
richer results. The method was more indi¬ 
vidual, less administrative; and, instead of 
leaving school machines overfilled with ill- 
digested knowledge, boys fronted life with 
a narrow, sound, and serviceable education. 
Are we to thank this system for the graceful, 
personal, and penetrative flavour of scholar¬ 
ship in the work of M. France, which, even 
in his most pedantic mood, never sinks into 
triviality or display? True, he can be 
pedantic enough, and in that drollest of 
eighteenth-century revivals, La Rdtisserie de 
la Reins Pidauque , pedantry and erudition 
often combine to stay the smile on his 
reader’s lips: it is one of his own favourites, 
and he likes to recall the amusement the 
writing of it afforded him. 

Of course he has his campaign to re¬ 
member, like every other Frenchman of our 
days. His soldiering may not have greatly 
served poor France’s cause or done much 
damage to the German army; but, if it did 
not help to arrest the Prussian advance, it 
at least enabled M. France to lie upon the 
ramparts in a noble attitude and recite for 
the benefit of a stupefied comrade the 
lamentable story of Dido. M. France is 
naturally very proud of this picturesque fact. 
Anyone may snoot an enemy down, but few, 
while bomb and shell are bursting in their 
ears, and the enemy’s bayonets are pointed 
in their direction, would have mind left for 
the woes of Dido. Leaving these martial 
altitudes, it is less dizzy to follow M. 
France’s modest literary career at this 
period. We find him more tranquilly, if 
less gloriously, helping to edit the Die- 
tionnaxre (FAntiquiti, and blossoming into 
verse in a volume of Paines dories. Under 
Darwin’s influence his chief article of faith, 
revealed in these gilded verses, is his belief 
in the survival of the fittest. There were, 
of course, other influences, notably that 
of Greek and Roman, to whom he owes 
chiselled phrase and clarity of idea. His 
devotion to these imperishable masters is 
the keynote of his intellectual individuality. 
Nearer home, first comes Racine, above all 
Phidre. It delights him still to recite 
scenes from Phidre, which he does well. 
Of foreign gods, Shakespeare is supreme. 
He greets him barbarian, as befits a 
polished Latin, but in the next breath 
devoutly murmurs that he is the only one, 
Shakespeare can hardly have influenced so 
French and unimaginative a nature, but 
such universal genius he qualifies as the 
greatest of all, then makes lighter mention 
of Rabelais, Cervantes, and Goethe in his 
intellectual training. 

The solitude and silence of the Biblio- 
thlque du Senat, where unpretentious and 
impersonal labour supplied him with daily 


bread, were a congenial atmosphere to a 
writer of learned bent,, and until thirty 
he was content to mature without serious 
thought of production. It was then he 
wrote his first book, Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard, like M. Ludovic Halevy’s Alibi 
Constantin, the delight of the French 
young person, habitually condemned to 
overseas fiction for propriety’s sake. At 
forty he began to take himself gravely as 
the slave of ink, with the austere duty 
of producing a volume each year. This 
period he opened with that charming little 
book, Le Ltvre de mon Ami, precious because 
of its individual note and delicate humour. 
His four volumes of Critiques Littiraires are 
gathered articles contributed to the press, 
and reveal his gifts and qualities as a 
versatile journalist. Against the persistent 
ersonality of his criticism M. Bruneti^re 
as waged a ruthless war with his customary 
despotism of decision. But there is much 
to be said in favour of a “ moi ” so ironical 
and humorous as that of M. France. It 
may be the mission of the austerer 
critic to lift a weightier official voice in 
judgment, but charm and grace dwell 
with M. France, who, for that matter, 
denies , all value whatever to literary criti¬ 
cism. He regards it as purely a question 
of convention and prejudice. He leaves the 
rostrum to the ponderous editor of the 
Rente des Deux Mondes, and contents himself 
with chatting pleasantly to a public he does 
not take seriously, about books he takes less 
seriously, with no desire whatever to be 
taken too seriously himself. 

Yet, strange to say of a writer who 
professes contempt of criticism, his own 
created work is to some extent marred by 
an excessive application of the critical 
method. He seems to count his words too 
rigidly, to watch too minutely the effect of 
each sentence, to exercise too ruthlessly 
the privilege of studied choice, with the 
result of a total lack of spontaneity. He is 
too careful, too measured a craftsman ever 
to carry away a single reader, too un¬ 
imaginative ever to be carried away himself. 
Whatever he writes, he remains smilingly 
cold and' unconvinced. The faintest touch 
of effervescence, a hint of impetuosity in 
restraint, would prove a bright relief against 
his mild, but implacable art. It would 
break refreshingly the temperate urbanity 
of his false and inscrutable smile. For he 
has too much the air of laughing at us 
artistically. His subtlety is too acquired, 
his humour too exquisitely literary to be 
sincere, too inhuman even despite its 
witchery and penetrative truth. And still 
the fascination of his irony remains 
irresistible. . Instead of modem satire, he 
revives the vanished grace of mockery, the 
delicious frankness of medireval perfidy, and 
envelopes sensualism in a decorative and 
suggestive quaintness. He can be offen¬ 
sive, as the love-scenes of that abominable 
masterpiece Le Lys Rouge prove. By such 
concessions to latter-day pornographic tastes 
he has marred what would otherwise have 
been a remarkable evocation of the old 
Florentine atmosphere of art and beauty, 
in splendid pages that have all the blinding 
brilliance and flash of jewels. Too learned, 
too artificial, but as fine and finished and 


radiant as the best Florence in her glory 
has produced. 

M. France’s gifts are salient enough, 
though his supreme quality lies beyond 
casual survey. His charm is like the flavour 
of old wine, not meant for hurried appre¬ 
ciation nor to tempt the palate of the 
ordinary reader. His glamour is subdued, 
like the gentle fulgence of a late sunset, 
neither glowing nor glittering. If he lack 
conviction and sincerity, he is the least 
hypocritical of writers. Faithless he may 
be, but he smiles so winningly that we 
make light of his/# mien fiehe air. 

Hannah Lynch. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXXV. —Douglas Jerrold. 

I F Douglas Jerrold’s books are no longer 
read, his witticisms are still the salt of 
many books. This is his misfortune. Many 
of Jerrold’s “ best things ” seem trivial or 
cruel. The trivial ones lie at the door of 
those who have reported them; yet enough 
is left to prove Jerrold a great wit. As for 
the charges of acridity and cruelty hurled 
at Jerrold, they cannot be made with any 
safety. There are men who can and do say 
the sharpest things without wounding. The 
look, the manner, the twinkle in the eye, 
the known character of the man—these turn 
bitterness to merry banter in the very utter¬ 
ance. It is told of Sir Richard Burton that 
he was once found making the most 
hideous grimaces (wherein he was a past 
master) to a bright lad of four or five 
years. The boy was fascinated, but un¬ 
afraid ; he saw, what Burton himself 
could not disguise, the true man behind 
the simulated demon. And it is always the 
individual that makes a jest cruel or harmless. 
Therefore, when we read of Jerrold’s reply 
to the man who said that a certain air had 
completely carried him away, “ Can nobody 
whistle it ? ” we are not entitled to impute 
to him any rudeness. When another man 
exclaims at dinner, “Well, sheep’s head for 
ever, say I ”—and Jerrold replies, “ There’s 
egotism! ”—we need not suppose that the 
egotist’s dinner was spoiled for him. These 
jokes, it is true, were barely worth report¬ 
ing, but at least let us remember that they 
have probably been reported badly. Jerrold 
said many good things which were not of the 
destructive order. It was he who opined that 
“ if an earthquake were to engulf England 
to-morrow, the English would manage 
to meet and dine somewhere, just to cele¬ 
brate the event.” He admired Carlyle, but 
remarked, very truly, that his teaching con¬ 
tained no definite suggestions: “ Here,” he 
said, “ is a man who beats a big drum under 
my windows, and when I come running 
downstairs has nowhere for me to go.” 
Jerrold may well have prided himself on 
sayings of this quality; but he was careless 
of his ordinary reputation as a wit. Like 
other wits, he was expected to be funny, 
and jokes were wrung from him that he 
could rate at their true worth. He was 
ambitious to be known as something better 
than a wit or a farceur, and it is to his 
credit that he wearied of making fun for 
Punch. It was into The Story of a Feather 
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(1844), The Chronicles of Clovemook (1846), 
and A Man Made of Money (1849), and into 
his best plays, that Jerrold put his heart. 
He would probably have gladly seen one of 
these acknowledged as his masterpiece, in 
place of Mr*. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


A TALK WITH THE LIBRARIAN OF 
THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 

“"\7"0U 8eem b e considerably upset, 

X Mr. Welch?” 

“ Yes; the ball on Monday night! You 
see, the Library is liable to be annexed on 
these occasions. I don’t pretend I like it, 
but I have no legal ground of complaint. 
The Corporation spent an enormous sum on 
this Library building, and they resolved that 
on festive occasions it should contribute to 
the festivity.” 

“ Well, but don’t all these hoardings and 
boardings injure the furniture and fittings ? ” 

“ I’m afraid they do, but that can’t be 
helped. Come into this little room, will 
you; we can talk quietly there. What can 
I tell you about the Library ? ” 

“ A great many things, if you will. For 
instance, how do you keep it up?” 

“ Well, I can tell you that. The Corpora¬ 
tion allows us £1,000 a year to purchase 
new books. Of course, there are certain 
drains on this sum. We have to buy new 
volumes of works already begun; to pay 
for our magazines, and the annual reports 
of learned societies, and what not. In the 
end we have, perhaps, £560 a year, exclusive 
of any special subsidies, to spend on entirely 
new books.” 

“ And do you buy important new books 
promptly—for instance, Mr. Traill’s sixth 
and final volume of Social England is just 
out. . Have you bought that ? ’’ 

“Oh, yes, it is already available to 
readers. We buy books of first-rate impor¬ 
tance at once, generally speaking. But we 
have to be shrewd. Many a good book, 
you know, comes into the remainder market.” 

“ It does.” 

“ Well, we anticipate and wait. Memoirs, 
for instance, are apt to come down, and one 
can often secure a 32s. book of that class for 
6e. a year or two after publication.” 

“May I ask you from whom you buy 
your new books— I don’t mean who precisely 
—but do you go to retail booksellers ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. The bulk of our books are 
supplied by two retail City firms. We get 
the usual discount and a little more off in 
consideration of the fact that we allow these 
booksellers to submit books on approval.” 

“And are you large purchasers from 
second-hand booksellers ? ” 

“ Yes, I think I may say so. For in¬ 
stance, I search all second-hand booksellers’ 
lists for books on London that we do not 
possess. You know our collection of books 
on London is unrivalled.” 

“Unrivalled?” 

“ Unrivalled.” 

“Well, has the Ashburnham sale in¬ 
terested you ? ” 

“Oh, yes; we made some interesting 
purchases. We are trying to collect books 


printed at early London presses, and we 
nad saved £300 to spend at the Ashburnham 
sale. We spent it to advantage. Un¬ 
fortunately, we had no chance of securing 
any of the Caxtons or Wynkyn de Wordes; 
the prices these fetched were terrible— 
terrible. At another great sale we recently 
spent over £200 on Elizabethan books, 
mostly having some connexion with 
London.” 

“ Tell me, will you, what class of readers 
come here ? ” 

“Certainly. Merchants and City men 
generally come to consult books on com¬ 
mercial subjects. It is one of our main 
objects to serve the purposes of the com¬ 
merce of London. Therefore we provide 
Directories for every part of the world, 
books on commercial law, and handy refer¬ 
ence books of all kinds. Secondly, we have 
original workers, especially literary men, 
who are working up London subjects. 
Thirdly, young men and women who are 
attending technical classes in the City, the 
Gresham Lectures, the University Exten¬ 
sion Lectures, and the Birkbeck Institute. 
These oome in the luncheon hour or the 
evenings. Fourthly, professional men, 
architects, solicitors, engineers, who may be 
preparing papers for learned societies, or 
keeping themselves abreast of the culture of 
the day.” 

“And you can satisfy the needs of all 
these people ? ” 

“ Yes. Ours is a very well-selected 
library; it is also of a most respectable size, 
and we can hand you a book in three 
minutes.” 

“ Do many people drop in at mid-day to 
read for sheer recreation ? ” 

“ Oh, undoubtedly ! ” 

“ And they ask for fiction ? ” 

“Yes, but they only get the best. Of 
current fiction we can offer them practically 
nothing. But Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, 
Kingsley, GeorgeEliot, LordLytton, Disraeli, 
and some dozen others are at their disposal.” 

“ But no living novelists ? ” 

“Hardly any; we have one or two of 
Kipling’s books. We have no Merediths. 
We have all Stevenson’s books.” 

“ Do you analyse the reading done here ? ” 

“Yes, I take one typical day in each 
month and report on it to the Committee. 
Here are some of my reports.” 

“I see that on May 17 your principal 
entries are: Fiction, 12-52 per cent.; topo¬ 
graphy, 10-87; biography, 9-69; magazines, 
7-32; fine arts, 6-85; useful arts, 4-72 ; news¬ 
paper files, 4-01. It seems an excellent 
record, Mr. Welch; but I am struck with the 
fact that your repression of fiction leaves it 
still at the top.” 

“ Well, we can at least say that we keep 
only standard novels; and you will see that 
even in the partial list you have taken down 
serious reading stands at 40 per cent, as 
compared with 12 per cent. The great bulk 
of our reading is serious. Indeed, this is a 
students’ library.” 

“ Your own connexion with the Library 
has been a very long one, I believe, Mr. 
Welch?” 

“ I came to it as a boy, in 1864.” 

“You must be greatly attached to it.” 

“ I am.” 


SALE OF THE ASHBURNHAM 
LIBRARY—( concluded I). 

The first portion of this famous sale has realised, 
in all, £30,151 10s. It will be seen from the 
totals of each day that the third and sixth days 
alone brought almost half of this enormous 
sum: (1) £2,599 18s. 6d., (2) £1,950 6s. 6d., (3) 
£9,788 Is., (4) £2,779 6s. 6d., (5) £2,205 14s. 6d., 
(6) £5,259 4s., (7) £4,418 0s. 6d., and (8) 
£1,150 18s. 6d. 

The items which swelled the sixth day’s sale 
were all books printed either by C&xton or 
Wynkyn de Worde. Carton’s first edition of 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales ” (1478 ?), wanting 
fifteen leaves, was acquired by Messrs. Pickering 
ft Chatto for £720. An almost perfect oopy 
brought last year the large sum of £1,880; 
while the Barlaston Hall copy, defective in 
nineteen leaves, fetched £1,020. Carton’s 
second edition of Chaucer’s “ Tales,” also de¬ 
fective, was bought by Messrs. Pickering for 
£300. The other Chaucers sold as follows: 
Pynson’s Edition (1493 ?), £233 (Pickering); 
another oopy, very defective, £49 (Tregaskis}; 
Wynkyn deWorde’s second issue (1498), £1,000 
(Pickering); Chaucer’s “ Troylus and Creseyde ” 
(Pynson, 1526), £26 (Leighton); Chaucer's 
“Workee” (Godfrey. 1532), £45 (Quaritch); 
(W. Bonham, 1542), £20 (Quaritch); (J. Kyog- 
8ton, 1561), £31 (Bain); Pickering’s edition of 
Chaucer’s “ Tales ” (1830, on vellum), £34 
(Leighton); Pickering’s edition of Chaucer’s 
“ Romaunt of the Rose,” &c. (1846, on vellum), 
£25 (Leighton); Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of 
Chaucer’s “Troylus” (1517), £110 (Quaritch). 

Caxtoa^s “ Ordre of Chyvalry ” (1483-5) went 
to Messrs. Pickering for £345, and the same 
printer’s edition of “The Bohe named Cordayle ” 
(1479), the same purchaser acquired for £760, 
imperfect as it was in eight leaves. A floe oopy 
from Wynkyn deWorde’s press of “ The Flocre 
of the Comm&undementes of God,” commanded 
£85 (Tregaskis); while the copy of Columns’s 
“ Hypnerotomachia,” which had belonged to 
the Emperor Charles V., went to Mr. Quaritch 
for £151. Other noteworthy items of this day 
are: Champier’s “ La Vie . . . des preux 
Chevalier Bayard” (Jehan Bonfons), £35 (Bain); 
“ The Boke of the Cyte of Ladyes” (Pepwell, 
1521), £23 (Bain); the famous “ Chronicle of 
St. Albans” (1483), £180 (Leighton); “The 
Firsts Part of Churchyardes Chirps” (1578), 
£31 (Bain); “Tullyes Offyces” (De Worde, 
1534), £35 (B»in); Cocker’s “Arithmetick” (1678). 
£24 10s. (Townley); Committee’ “Chronique et 
Histoire," in a Groller binding, £38 (Quarttch); 
Thomas Danett’s translation of the same (1601), 
£27 (Bain); Conrad von Megenbe'g’s “ Das 
Buch der Natur ” (1478), £54 (Quaritch); 
Alexander Craig’s “ Poetical Recreations ” 
(1609), a small volume of sixteen leaves, £49 
(Townley); the first edition of Oranmer’s 
“ Catechism ” (1548), £36 (Bain); and Cunning¬ 
ham’s “ Cosmographical Glasse ” (1559), £42 
(Quaritch). 

The remaining two days may be summarised 
as follows : Daniel’s “ Works ” (1601, first oom- 
plete edition), £28 (Bain); the first edition 
known with a date of the whole of Dante's 
“ DivinaOomedia”(1472),£142 (Quaritch); De 
Bry’s “ Collectiones Peregrinstionnm ” (1698- 
1619), £40 (Quaritch); Decker’s “ Villanies 
Discovered ” (1620), £24 (Bain); Defoe’s “ Moll 
Flanders” (1721), £22 10s. (EUis); GillesDewes' 
“Introduction for to Lerne to Bede” (Nic. 
Bousman), £30 10s. (Hazlitt); Caxton’s “ Dictes 
or Sayings of the Philosophers” (1477), £1,320 
(Quaritch); Diodorus Siculus’ “ Les Trois 
premiere lines de l’Hiatoire ” (1535), £151 
(Quaritch); Caxton’s “ Doctrinal of 8apyenoe ” 
(1489), £660 (Quaritch); Gawin Dmurlaa’s 
“ Pans of Hououre ” (1553), £81 (EUis); 
Drayton’s “ Poems ” and “ Polyolbion ” (1619- 
22), £27 ( H a rii t t ); Durandus’ “ Rationale 
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Divinoram OfficJorum ” (1436, on vellum), £320 
(Quaritch); Du Saix’ “ Lesperon de Discipline ” 
(1532). £190 (Granville); Erasmus’ “ Exposition 
of the Crede ’* (1533), £24 10s. (Bain); Fletcher’s 
“Purple Island” (1633), £20 10s. (Cotton); 
Florio’s “ Firste and second Fruites” (1578-91), 
£20 5s. (Quaritch) ; first edition of Fore's 
“ Book of Martyrs ” (1562-3), £150 (Quaritch); 
Froissart’s “ Chroniques ” (illuminated), £190 
(Leighton); Froissart’s “ Cronycles ” (first 
edition of Berners’ translation, 1523-5), £30 
(Quaritch). The Fore’s “ Book of Martyrs ” 
was sold as complete, which means that this 
copy is, perhaps, the only copy known which 
may be so described. 

Space forbids us entering into further details, 
but very many most interesting items brought 
over £10 each. Without a doubt this has been 
the most sensational book sale within recent 
years. 


DRAMA. 


W ITH the two leading actresses of the 
French stage playing side by side, 
and in the case of “ Frou-Frou ” in direct 
contrast with each other, it was impossible 
that they could avoid some appearance of 
rivalry. Nor need it be supposed that they 
were anxious to do so. It is no secret that 
of late years the fickle public of the Boule¬ 
vard have shown some inclination to depose 
the illustrious Sarah Bernhardt from her 
throne and to elect Mme. Rfrjane in her 
stead. That Mme. Sarah has been a good 
many years on the boards is true, and as the 
French Tiro verb has it, “ One cannot always 
be and have been.” But she is a woman of 
remarkable vitality, as well as a wonderful 
actress, and though the curious profess to 
detect some falling off in her powers, it is 
probable that the waning of her popularity 
in Paris is mainly due to the occurrence of 
her long absences on tour, since she has 
made it pretty clear that Part pour Part is no 
longer, if, indeed, it ever was, the guiding 
principle of her life. On the other hand, 
Mme. R6jane has been faithful for many 
years to her Parisian public, and the latter 
extend to her a corresponding measure of 
patronage and goodwill. To compare the 
two actresses more closely than this with a 
view to determining which is the greater 
would be a vain task Each has a style of 
her own, and each at her best is unapproach¬ 
able. I imagine, however, that when all 
accounts are cast up the palm of excellence 
will be accorded to Mme. Sarah, who, on the 
score alike of force, versatility, and what, 
commercially speaking, may be called out¬ 
put, has no small claim to be regarded as 
the greatest actress of the century, perhaps 
the greatest actress that the world, has ever 
known. 


Mme. Rejane works upon a smaller 
scale than her rival. Within the range of 
her powers her artistic achievement may be 
of a higher order than that which Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt has been accustomed for 
many years to give to the world. But the 
latter sweeps the whole gamut of comedy 
arid tragedy with sovereign ease, while the 
personality of the former adapts itself best 
to the portrayal of comedy characters having 
a basis of Bohemianism or vulgarity. 


Hence the success of Mme. R6jane in “ La 
Douloureuse ” and “ Mme. Sans-G$ne,” and 
her comparative failure in “Frou-Frou,” 
where, greatly daring, she has directly 
measured herself against Mme. Sarah. 
What manner of woman is Gilberts de 
Sartorys, otherwise Frou-Frou ? Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt depicts her as a victim to 
nerves and hysteria, acting upon impulse, 
giddy, frivolous, irresponsible, but not at 
heart vicious, and never more appreciative 
of her husband’s goodness or more sensible 
of her love for him, her child or her sister, 
than after her downfall. In Mme. Reiane’s 
hands the heroine of Meilhac and Hal6vy’s 
famous play develops upon wholly different 
lines. She is more deliberate in her wrong¬ 
doing, more inherently corrupt, the victim 
of an evil heredity, or so it would seem; 
and for the first time one feels there is 
a certain fitness in her being provided with a 
prodigal and profligate parent like Brigard. 
Doubtless, the second conception is not less 
true in its way than the first. It may even 
appeal to the student of character as the 
more likely. But as to the relative value of 
the two Frou-Frous in a dramatic sense 
there can be no question. Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s is infinitely the more touching, 
the more poetic, the more beautiful, and it 
is inconceivable that the torrents of tears 
that have been shed over “ pauvre Frou- 
Frou ” at her instance oould ever be evoked 
by such a minx as Mme. Rejane portrays. 


Ix these different interpretations we see 
the effect of personality, which, after all, 
remains the greatest factor in the actor’s art. 
However cleverly the actor may disguise 
himself, he is at his best when he suits his 
part, or the conception which the public, for 
some reason or other, may have formed of his 
part. I willingly grant that the Frou-Frou 
of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, all nerve and 
goodness, is not a veiy real character, or that 
it is less real than the other, who is clearly 
her father’s daughter. Still, to the minds 
of the present generation, no other Frou- 
Frou is so acceptable as the one she has 
moulded. It is always dangerous to attempt 
to recast the public conception of a character. 
Nothing but commanding genius can do it 
with impunity, and if Mme. R6jane smarts a 
little under her defeat, she is merely paying 
the natural penalty of her rashness. On her 
own ground, as in “Mme. Sans-Gene,” 
this fine actress has no rivalry to fear. There 
her personality aids her, as mucl as in 
“ Frou-Frou ” it militates against her. 


The explosive, hysterical style of which 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is so consummate 
a mistress finds further illustration in 
“ Spiritisms, ” the latest and, in some 
respects, the least satisfactory work that 
has come from the prolific pen of M. Sardou. 
“ Spiritisms ” hardly contains material 
enough for a play. It consists of one great 
scene, the setting of which would be better 
suited to a Christmas story—a fact which 
explains the small degree of favour with 
which this latest specimen of M. Sardou’s 
handiwork has been received. On the pre¬ 
tence of going on some innocent railway 
journey a married woman elopes with an 
admirer. The train by which she is sup¬ 


posed to travel is wrecked in a collision and 
partly destroyed by fire, so that the bodies 
of the victims are in many cases unrecog¬ 
nisable. She is believed to be among the 
dead. Safe in her lover’s retreat, she is free 
to begin life under new conditions; but she 
is painfully disillusionised when her lover 
shirks his responsibilities, and the outpour¬ 
ing of her contempt on this despicable 
person’s head is checked only by her remorse 
as from her window she sees her husband 
bent with grief taking part in the obsequies 
of the victims of the railway disaster. 
From this combination of emotions is 
derived the groat scene of the piece. But 
why the title “ Spiritisms ” ? The betrayed 
husband is a spiritualist, as we gather from 
a table-rapping scene in the first act, and it 
is in the guise of a spirit that the repentant 
wife in the third act opens negotiations for 
a reconciliation. M. Sardou allows his 
characters to discuss the pros and cons of 
spiritualism in a manner which suggests 
that he has some personal sympathy with 
the doctrine, but in the end he employs it 
only as a device for bringing about an in¬ 
effective denouement. He is a dramatist first 
and a spiritualist afterwards. For the sake 
of the one scene in which the actress rises 
to her full height in the manifestation of 
scorn and grief, it is a pity that the 
dramatist’s hand should here, to some 
extent, have lost its cunning. 

As another exemplification of the force of 
personality, I may mention the poor effect 
produced by the charming young Austrian 
actress, Mme. Odilon, in attempting what is 
technically known as a “breeches’’part. She 
is much too feminine in style, physically as 
well as morally, to make a good stage boy. 
The experiment was an unfortunate one, and 
shows now readily the actress might have 
marred her London season had she chosen 
this character for her dihut. In fact, she 
has not succeeded in extending or deepening 
the highly favourable impression she created 
in “Untreu.” The repertory of the “Yolks- 
theater,” so far as it lias been exhibited at 
Daly’s Theatre, is open to the reproach of 
being shallow and trivial. The pieoes are 
pleasant drawing-room sketches that create 
no lasting impression. They are the enter¬ 
tainment theoiy of the drama pushed to 
an extreme. Better the problem play or 
musical farce than this dulcet monotony! 


As a theatrical record, Mr. William 
Archer's compilation of his weekly dramatic 
criticisms for the past year ( The Theatrical 
World of 1896 : Walter fcJcott) will be 
welcomed; but he is too much out of 
sympathy with the theatrical tastes of the 
day to be an ideal chronicler, and it may be 
that the most valuable part of this volume 
will be the synopsis of play-bills given in 
the appendix. Mr. Archer lives in a little 
theatneal world of his own, and has no 
hesitation in banning everything which does 
not fit into it. The special object of his 
aversion appears to be the popular drama, 

g overned by what he calls “ the law of the 
undred thousand.” Accordingly, he pleads 
in an introduction for the endowment of a 
“ non-commercial play-house”— i.e., a theatre 
where only such playB as afford Mr. Archer 
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pleasure should see the light. This is a 
right -royal attitude for a dramatic critic to 
take up, and while he wad about it Mr. 
Archer might also have put in a plea for 
t he endowment of unpopular or unreadable 
criticism, especially as he could not, in that 
respect at least, be Suspected of selfish 
motives. Mr. Archer’s defects as a critic 
are the defects of his qualities. But why 
does he devote so much time and trouble to 
the worthless drama now in vogue. Gan 
it be that he has the same secret regard for 
it as a husband is understood to entertain for 
the wife whom he is in the habit of bbating 
once a week ? 

J. F. N. 


SCIENCE. 


T HE paper recently read by Dr. Bussell 
before the Boyal Society opens up 
some veiy perplexing problems as to the 
nature of the rays which appear to emanate 
from many familiar substances—rays capable, 
like those discovered by Lenard and Bontgen, 
of affecting a sensitive photographic plate. 
That an active source of energy such as a 
Crookes tube should give rise to these rays 
is not in itself surprising. We get to a 
more difficult stage of the phenomenon in 
Becquerel’s experiments, which showed that 
various uranium compounds possess the 
power of leaving an image upon a sensitive 
plate if locked up with it in the dark. Even 
uranium, however, has marked fluorescent 
properties which might be responsible for 
this effect. In many of Dr. Bussell’s experi¬ 
ments one can trace no such evident reason 
for the action. Mercury, zinc, magnesium, 
cadmium, aluminium, nickel, pewter, bis¬ 
muth, lead, tin, cobalt, antimony, among 
the metals, all appear to give out radiations 
capable of affecting a sensitive plate, and 
will leave images of themselves after stand¬ 
ing upon one in the dark for about a week. 
Gold, platinum and iron, on the other hand, 
exhibit little or no power of the kind. 


That the images are not due to mere con¬ 
tact appears from the fact that a figure 
scratched upon the polished face of a sheet 
of zinc reproduced itself. The interposition 
of a coat of varnish between the metal and 
the plate serves only to increase the effect. 
Glass, on the contrary, stops it in the case of 
Dr. Bussell’s experiments, .whereas with 
uranium it does not. A further curious point 
is that many substances other than metals— 
e.g., straw, wood, charcoal and printer’s ink— 
possess the same property. A section of 
young larch was shown to print its formation 
clearly oh a plate, so that the rings and 
bark could be made out. Charcoal would 
lose its power after heating in a crucible. 
An interesting point about the inks was that 
all were not equally active. Some news¬ 
papers would leave an impress of their 
characters, others would not. In many cases 
the activity was increased by heating the 
body, and diminished by cooling it. Such 
are the main facts announced by Dr. Bussell, 
who has opened up a new field in this most 
fruitful branch of research. What the ulti¬ 
mate explanation of his discoveries may be 
we have yet to learn. 


THE ACADEMY. 


The spirit of Bayard might admire the 
completeness with which Mr. Haynes., in 
command of the American excavations at 
Niffer, in Southern Babylonia, has revealed 
the history of that great temple and fortress. 
The work itself is of an arduous character, 
not unattended with personal risk, but Mr. 
Haynes has continued at his post uninter¬ 
ruptedly since about 1890, and besides map- 

E ing the ruins of various dates which under- 
e each other on the site, has furnished Dr. 
Hilprecht at home with masses of inscrip¬ 
tions for decipherment. The upper temple 
and tower of Niffer, girt with a wall fifty 
feet in thickness, was built by Ur-gur about 
2600 years b.c. Below this was another 
founded by Sargon I. and his son, whose 
names were stamped upon the bricks. 
Further down were still other temples of 
unknown antiquity. Judging by the height 
of the debris which covered them, Mr. 
Haynes conjectures that 6000 b.c. is about 
the date of these ruins. From the inscrip¬ 
tions Mr. Haynes has shown that Niffer was 
one of a number of important and flourish¬ 
ing cities between the years 4000 and 2500 
b.c., and he has acquired a large amount of 
valuable information relating to the customs 
and religion of the Babylonians in those 
remote ages. A preliminary account of the 
work has already appeared in the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, and 
has recently been reprinted by the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, which organised the 
excavations. 


Dr. Frank H. Cushing, in Science , relates 
a remarkable case of primitive surgery 
among the Zufii Indians, of which he was 
a witness. The case was one of inflamma¬ 
tion arising from a bruise on the foot, and 
spreading until the whole leg appeared to 
have mortified up to the point of blood 

S oisoning. The operation, which was con- 
ucted with great skill so far as relates to 
avoidance of vein, artery and tendon, con¬ 
sisted in opening up the central wound with 
lancets made of glass and obsidian, clearing 
away all traces of disease from the bone, 
removing diseased tissue, and washing very 
thoroughly with an antiseptic fluid decocted 
from willow roots. Nothing could have 
been neater or more scientific than the whole 
proceeding, which ended in complete re¬ 
covery; yet the theory which underlay it 
was of the most primitive possible kind. 
The belief was that bad blood must be 
removed and good blood infused, to form 
new flesh; that as blood is the source of 
new flesh, so water is the source of blood, 
or even of life ; and as the willow grows in 
water, its roots must contain the source of 
life. The fact that an infusion of willow 
root is red strengthens this belief. Fester¬ 
ing was attributed to the action of worms, 
and the careful removal of diseased tissue 
was intended to extirpate not only the worms, 
but the seed of them. Finally, at a critical 
point of the operation, a fetish was laid on 
Ihe wound, and was supposed to dispel the 
last traces of malignance. Dr, Cushing’s 
account of the proceedings forms a curious 
contribution to the history of .medicine 
among primitive peoples, and ’should be 
looked up by those who are interested in the 
subject. H. C. M. 


MUSI€. 


T HE “Evangelimann,” words and music 
by Wilhelm Kienzl, was produced at 
Covent Garden last Friday week. The work 
came out about two years ago, in Germany* 
where it has enjoyed considerable popularity. 
The book has its strong and its weak points.. 
I will tell the story as briefly as possible. 
Two brothers, Johann and Mathias, are in 
love with Martha, niece of the Justice and 
Principal of St. Othmar Monastery: the one 
is a teacher, the other a clerk. Mathias is 
the favoured one. Johann tells the Principal 
of his brother’s boldness in aspiring to the 
hand of his niece. Mathias ’is dismissed 
from his post, and Johann, seeing the 
lovers meet for a last farewell, sets fire to 
the school-house, close by. Mathias is 
suspected of the deed, seized, and con¬ 
demned to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
Between the first and the second act thirty 
years are supposed to have elapsed. Mathias 
has suffered his long punishment, has come 
out of prison, and, after many wanderings 
and many rebuffs, turns “ Evangelimann”— 
i.e., he goes about singing texts of Scripture 
and hymns, in order to gain a scanty live¬ 
lihood. All this he relates to Magdalena, 
Martha’s friend in former days, who 
recognises him, in spite of his grey hairs 
and generally changed appearance. The 
singing of Mathias and of some children 
whom he gathers round him are heard by a 
man in a neighbouring house, who is dying. 
He is soothed by the gentle singing. He 
sends for Mathias, who recognises his 
brother Johann. The latter confesses his 
sin, and craves forgiveness, which is granted. 
He dies, and as the curtain falls the children 
are heard singing of those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. 

The book has its strong and its weak 
points. A certain simplicity and earnest¬ 
ness make for strength, which is intensified 
by the Christian fohn in which it is pre¬ 
sented. The semi-religious character of the 
drama might twenty or thirty years ago 
have proved distasteful. But now, thanks 
in large measure to Wagner, who breathed 
into his latest music-drama a Christian spirit 
of the purest, no such religious objections 
would be raised by any reasonable person. 
The stoiy, however, is not developed with 
sufficient art. The “Evangelimann” is 
naturally the centre of attraction, yet for 
all that, if some of the other characters had 
been less of lay figures, the drama would 
have proved more powerful. The gentle 
manner in which Johann is forgiven by his 
brother offers a fine contrast to the fierce 
jealousy and fiendish conduct of the un¬ 
successful lover in the first act. Had 
Mathias learnt the truth at the time he would 
undoubtedly have sought immediate revenge; 
suffering softened his nature. But the 
composer seems to have fancied that some 
relief was necessary to the pervading 
sombreness of his drama. Hence he has. 
introduced into the first act a tavern scene, • 
which certainly shows considerable skill 
and a true vein of humour, yet it seems to 
me altogether out of the picture. The 
taberna persona, once the scene over, are 
heard of no more. 
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The music of the ‘ 1 Evangelimann ” is very 
much in the Wagner vein. There are many 
reminiscences, and throughout the composer 
indulges in phraseology which sounds very 
familiar. Up to a certain point the strong 
influence of a great master does no harm; 
nay, rather good. Is it thhs with Kienzl ? 
At present I feel unable to decide. Affer 
the second performance I shall feel better 
able to express an opinion. I confess that 
the work interested me. Anyhow, I deter¬ 
mined to hear it again. 

The last Philharmonic Concert of the 
season took place on Thursday evening, 
July 1, when the programme opened with 
an Overture entitled “ Spring and Youth,” 
from the pen of Mr. Herbert Bunnihg. 
There is some good writing in this piece, i>ut 
little inspiration. The overture may reflect 
credit on the composer, yet it does not—as 
is the case with all music likely to live— 
create a wish to hear it a second time. It 
is difficult to be fair to Mr. Bunning; the 
very fact of his Overture being performed 
by a society of a certain standing led one to 
expect something much above the common, 
but this expectation was not fulfilled. 
There was another novelty on the same 
evening—a Symphony in E flat (No. 4), by 
Alexander Glazounow, a Russian composer, 
of whom a later Symphony was recently 
played at one of Mr. Wood’s concerts. At 
the Philharmonic he himself conducted his 
work. As in the Fifth Symphony, so here 
there are many signs of careful thought 
an 1 skilful workmanship,. I cannot say mat 
the music made any deep impression. The 
composer is not a born conductor, and 
certainly did not present his work in 
the best light Then, again, one cannot 
help comparing symphonies by Russian 
musicians with those of Tschaikowsky; and 
that is a hard comparison. Once more, 
Tschaikowsky is dead, and that alone makes 
one judge him more favourably: the 
grave is the true vestibule to fame. Of the 
three movements of the Glazounow Sym¬ 
phony I much prefer the middle one. M. 
Alexander Siloti played Beethoven’s piano¬ 
forte Concerto in E flat. He is an exceed¬ 
ingly clever pianist, but his reading of Hie 
work lackea nobility—at times, indeed, in 
the last movement, it was coarse. Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie was apparently not pleased with 
the rendering; at any rate, he did not look 
after the orchestral parts with the care 
which they deserve. 

J. 8. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Loaded: Jane 23. 

In the otherwise fair and accurate aoooant 
which your reviewer has given of my book 
on the History of Intellectual Development in 
the Academy there are one or two in¬ 
accuracies of such vital importance that were 
they left uncorrected they would give quite a 
false impression of the drift of the book as a 
whole. I trust, therefore, that you will give 
me space to set the matter right. The first is 
where your reviewer, in commenting on my 
appendix on Plato, says that the views of Plato 
“ are set forth in such a way as to leave the 
reader in doubt whether Dr. Crozier himself 
still believes in the objective existence of the 


Platonic essences, archetypes, affinities, hier¬ 
archies, bodiless but still siv > deal deities, trans¬ 
migration of souls, and the. rest of it,” jtfhich 
are connected with that system. Of course, 
this is absurd. The system of Plato, both as a 
whole and in its parts, is for modern miqffs as 
dead as the Dodo, and would be as impossible 
to revive. It is one thing to believe in the 
superiority of Platonism over all other systems 
of ancient philosophy, and quite another to 
imagine that we could return to it to-day. I 
thought I had made that abundantly clear. 

A seoond misconception of your reviewer is 
where, in commenting on the attempt which I 
make in the book to show from actual history 
that given the germs of a new religion or 
philosophy, it is pos«ibie to lay down Hie suc¬ 
cessive stsges of its evolution beforehand; he 
asks in effect if I imagine that the disooveries of 
a Newton, a Darwin, or a Spencer could be so 
anticipated? But in my introductory chapter 
I expressly show that neither the discoveries of 
science, nor the evolution of any religion or 
iflosophy which is liable to be affected by new 
scientific discoveries, can be foreseen by the 
human mind. 

John Beattie Crozier. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

Mr. Francis the , lef f lavatory notices, 

^Thompson's w that which appeared m the 
'frZIiSSX* Saturday is the most severe. 

(CJ “) The poet is charged with 
“ disorder ” : “ These odes begin in one key, 
are shifted to another, take up a fresh 
subject, drop it, and at iength, as if merely 
wearied of their aimless flight, drop suddenly 
or cease in the air.” “The Mistress of Vision” 
(of which, in the Speaker, Mr. Quiller-Couch 
says that it is “ the finest thing in this new 
volume,” having “ the full mystery of 
romantic beauty with little of that obscurity ” 
which annoys him in some other ambitious 
poems) is taken as an example of obscurity. 
These, says the critic, after quoting the 
passage beginning “ Her song said that no 
springing,” “. . . are mere nonsense-verses, 
very melodious, and in a vague way distin¬ 
guished; but the impression they leave behind 
them is purely sensuous, as of winds of 
words upon an /Eolian harp.” Having given 
instances of verbal innovations, and excused 
himself by considerations of space from 
commenting on the “confusion of syntax, 
the positive grammatical solecisms, the 
execrable rhymes,” the writer concludes: 
“ We hasten to admit that Mr. Thompson is 
a poet. He has elevation of fancy, richness 
of diction, and a touch of genuine sublimity. 
. . . The output of his irregular and iu* 
trained talent should have been subjected 
to the severest tests.” The following from 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s causerie in the following 
week’s Speaker reads like a comment: “ Un¬ 
doubtedly Mr. Thompson’s poetry has ex¬ 
asperating tricks which most of us believe 
to be blemishes. Undoubtedly the eulogies 
of bis friends have been at once so precipitate 
and so defiant as to lead us to suspect that he 
is being shielded from frank criticism. . . 
On the other hand, to he stung into denying 
that he is a poet, and an extraordinarily fine 
poet, is to lose one’s head just as wildly and 
less pardonably.” The Atheneeum allows 
that he “ has the ecstasy; but nnfortunately 
he has not realised that ecstasy, if it is to 


be communicated from soul to soul and not 
merely from mouth to ear, must be whispered, 
not shouted.” “ He is a verbal intelligence. 
He thinks in words, he receives bis emotions 
from words, and the rapture which he cer¬ 
tainly attains is the rapture of the dis¬ 
embodied word.” “ He has a singular 
mastery of verse. ... No one can cause 
a more vague, ardent feeling in the sym¬ 
pathetic' reader. . . . There are times 
when the fire in him burns clear through 
its enveloping veils of smoke, and he 
writes passages of real splendour.” 

“ The first thing to be done,” writes the 
Chronicle, “ and by far the most important, 
is to recognise and declare that we are here 
face to face with a poet of the first order, a 
man of imagination all compact, a seer and 
singer of rare genius. . . . The intellectual 
note of Mr. Thompson’s writings is, as we 
know, an ardent mysticism, passing over 
every now and then into devotional fervour.” 
His “master-quality resides, no doubt, in 
the inexhaustible wealth and splendour of 
the imagery in which be expresses elemental 
and mystical facts. . . . He, revels indeed, 
in orgiac imageries (the epithet be on his 
head, not on ours), and revelry implies excess. 
But when the excess is an excess of strength, 
the debauch a debauch of beauty, who can 
condemn or even regret it ? ” In reference 
to his verbal licences, “one’s impulse is 
rather to say, ‘Go on and prosper—play 
what pranks you please with the English 
language; Latinise, neologise, solecise as 
you will; make past participles from nouns 
and verbs transitive from adjectives; devise 
gins and springes for the tongue out of 
cunningly knotted sibilants and dental con¬ 
sonants; pause not to distinguish between 
grotesque conceits and noble images; only 
continue to write such lines . . . and every¬ 
thing, everything shall be forgiven you.’ ” 
In a similar tone the Daily Neve writes: 
“ It is not of the slightest use to whip the 
offender. He does not mind; he has had 
so much of it. And besides, his faults lie 
so completely on the surface that there is a 
sort of poverty of spirit in taking too much 
notice of them. On the contrary, you axe 
tempted rather to make them a new ground 
of reverence. They are so obvious, they 
could be so easily avoided, that they sug¬ 
gest a sort of inevitableness of poetic pos¬ 
session.” 

“ This book,” says the Pall MaU, which 
writes itself down a “ chastened admirer,” 
“has a considerable variety of fare, and 
in certain poems Mr. Thompson is at his 
very best. But there is much tedious, some 
ill-considered, and not a little thoroughly 
inartistic work—Banjo-Browning, and, what 
is still worse, Crashaw-Kipling. . . . The 
first poem [“ The Mistress of Vision ”] is 
quite superb in its solemn mysticism. It 
matters little what it means, but it is the 
veiy demon of poetry. . . . There is a 
terrible poem called an ‘ Anthem of Earth ’ 
[“perhaps the noblest poem in the book.”— 
Chronicle], without form and void, rhyme¬ 
less, and uke the work of a mediaeval and 
pedantic Walt Whitman. The sonnets are 
crabbed and like a voice from the tomb. 
In the poem ‘ Assumpta Maria,’ which we 
have already had occasion to mention, Mr. 
Thompson is at his lowest level.” 
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BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 
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HOW USED. 
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lead. . • 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 

What the Newspapers say of the 
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Troth. 

“ There Is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
porapheriialia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a set of 
new editorial pencils—red, bine, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that thev represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly .packed paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement ie that 
when the point is broken or worn down, yon tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further prooees of 
sharpening. This ie called the' Blaisdell ’ pencil, and if Blalsdell is the inventor, f hope 
he may make a fortune oat of it." 

,v The Queen. 

“ What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, 
and how mnoh less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when Bras treated I ” 

Westminster Gazette. 

"It ie decidedly an ingenious idea.” 

Black and White. 

“ The * Blaisdell sett-sharpening paper pencil * is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled whan a fresh point is required.** 

The Lady. 

“A self-sharpenlnk paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at oooe 
that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by simply tearing off a little roil of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for offloe work, and are well worthy of a trial/’ 

Evening News and Post. 

" One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo! 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released carl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 1 * 
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The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 

Cceteris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
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The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
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Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
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LARGE 8TOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literature. 

LATEST CATALOGUES 
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LITERA- 
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H. Boffius A Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., and 
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H O R E V E L ft CO., 

• PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
88, King Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries oan be had by stating 
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R oyal academy of arts.— notice 

HEREBY GIVEN, that the Preiddeht and Council will 
proceed to ELECT, on TUESDAY, Ac. 1 ST 3 rd, ONE COUSINS 
ANNUITANT. Applicants for the Annuity,, which « of the va ne of 
not more than £*0, must be deserving Artists, Painters *“,0x1 tand 
Water Colours, Sculptors, Architects, or Engravers in need of am 
through unavoidable failure of professional employment, or otner 
causes. Forms of application oan be obtained by ]f, t . ter 'Ji d ' lr £P™ 
to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They 
must be filled in and returned on or before Saturday, July 3lst. 

By order, 

Fred. A. Eaton, Secretary. 


LAST WEEKS. 

L SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOUR8, 3*. Pall Mall Bant, 8.W. 
lafith EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Admission, ll. 10 to 3. 

Sieofrikd n. Hbbbosib, Jun., Secretary (pro Urn.). 


THE AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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YDOREIGN BOOKS 

Jj promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU A 00., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 
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ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20 , South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Brood Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


J OURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news¬ 
paper and general printing office. With hi* Intelligent co-operation 
would be made duly qualified to take oharge of a similar business. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, would be returnedlas pro- 
greMive salary Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
proprietor.—Address M. M.. care of Messrs. Passmore A Cookes, Avon 
Lodge, West Kensington, W. _*_ 

T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English'Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far ns it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of *mail 

Apply by letter (Principal* or Solicitors only) to X., care of MeMTt. 

Steadman A Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


E PSOM COLLEGE—ANNUAL EXAMINATION 
for SCHOLARSHIPS ami EXHIBITIONS early in JULY. 
New Junior department just operied for 100 boys. Preparationfor 
London Matrio and Prel. Sclent. Exams., the Armv,^Navy. and 
Universities. Numerous recent successes. NEX T n T i F K M uw?™* 
SEPTEMBER 16 th.—Apply to the Buksab, 6 , The College, Epsom, 
Surrey. 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 

on 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


T H. WOHLLEBEN, 

M FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

ujBraat KtuMll Street (Oppo.it. th. Brltlih Muaeum), 
SappHA all Foreign Book, and Periodical. at th. moat moderate 
prices. 

CATALOGU E8 on application. 
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THACKER ft CO., 

PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS. 

B, Creed Lane, London, E.O. 

Calcutta : Thaobkr, Spink A Co. 

MSS. considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S 80N8, PUBLISHERS and 

. BOOKSELLERS, of »7 and M WantMrd Street, Now 
York, and M, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O.. daalrotooall the 
attantlon of the READING PUBLIC to tha exoellent faollltie. 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
KJSaS, tenns, orders for thslr own STANDARD PUBLIOA- 
TI 0 N 8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOORS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGU E8 sent on applioatlon._ 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 4o.— 

IN KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, IS. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Oourt. Fleet Street. B.O., 
have iDeclally-lullt Rotary and other fast Maohines for priuting 
illustrated or other Publications and speoially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16,24, or 82 -page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone66121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


A ssistant music master (Resident), who 

could alao teach Drawing and Painting In all branchci, 
WANTED in a Public School In September next Churchman. 
Liberal honorarium to a mn«ter of flnit-rat* aWllty and experience.— 
AddreH " Coiroi,” care of Mcesra. Paton, 143. Cannon Street, E.O. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS In the 

GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENGLISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the OLD 

MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the FRENCH 

SALONS. _ 

Those Interested In Art, and In the reoent development, of tha 
Photographlo Reproduction of Picture!, are Invited to in.p«ct the 
Company’, exten.ive Collection of Antotypea and Autogravurea of all 
Sehoola, now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may alao be Been a aerlca of framed example* of apeclally deal goad 
pattarna, made In oak, walnut, and other hard wooda. 

Oataloguea and Price LUU pail fret on application to 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C._ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULA TtON and 8 ALU of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


T YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Playe, Essay*, 
to., carefully Copied. la per 1,000 worda; duplicate copiee, 
half-price. Reference* from editor* and other*. — Mis* Disney, 
38, Balham Grove, London, 8.W. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

{AifnrtlaaiMnta in tMe column ora inaarfa d of 4d. par Una, prepaid) 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONR GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exohange of Book, at the 
henaea of Subaeribera) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum. 
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“ Poems in Two Volumes ” of 1807, 
together with much important matter in 
verse and prose, including “ The Tinker,” 
an entire poem of fifty lines, here printed 
for the first time. Between the copy and 
the letterpress of 1807 there are several 
interesting variations, which are given by 
the editor. Of these and of the new matter 
we propose to give some account. 

Wordsworth was often taxed by his early 
critics with the use of imagery which, how¬ 
ever striking it might be, lsicked, so they 
alleged, the beauty and dignity befitting 
verse. “ Le style le moins noble a pourtant 
sa noblesse,” they would urge: even in the 
humblest ballad some standard or principle 
of selection must be observed. When, for 
instance, wishing to describe the High¬ 
lander’s sudden flush of pride at the mention 
of Bob Boy, Wordsworth wrote that the 
man’s face would “kindle, Me a fire new 
stirred ,” at the sound of his hero’s name; 
the image of the blaze starting up under 
the poker was lively enough, no doubt, but, 
said these judges, sadly wanting in distinc¬ 
tion. Again, when, in the summer of 1802, 
desiring to convey an impression of the 
solemn hush of evening on Calais beach, 
he writes— 


of the robin! Quoutque tandem, Axiologe , 
abuteris patientia nostra? (We condense 
Jeffrey’s somewhat diffuse rhetoric.) But 
what would the homunculus and his train 
have said had they seen the MS. reading 
here: “ His beautiful wings in crimson are 
drest, as if he were lone of thy hone ” ? The 
stark directness and blunt realism of the 
language reminds us of the famous lines in 
the “Descriptive Sketches” (text of 1793): 

“ Haply the [chamois-hunter’s] child in fearful 
doubt may gaze, 

Passing his father’s bones in future days ; 

Start at the reliques of that very thigh [thoi, 
Cumbrian] 

On which so oft he prattled when a boy.” 

Not many readers, probably, have noticed 
the metrical irregularity of the opening 
stanza of Wordsworth’s first address “To 
the Daisy,” and still fewer are aware of the 
cause: 

“ In youth from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbu’ent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy; 

But now my own delights I make, 

My thirst at every rill can slake. 

And gladly Nature's love partake 
Of thee, sweet Daisy! ” 


A COLLECTION OF MSS. 

A Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge 
MSS. in the Possession of Mr. T. Norton 
Longman. With Three Facsimile Bepro- 
ductions. Edited, with Notes, by W. 
‘Hale White. (Longmans & Co.) 

A UTHOB and publisher alike must be 
congratulated on the production of a 
sumptuous quarto which exhibits them in 
friendly rivalry, each vieing in his efforts— 
the one worthily to deck forth and enrich 
with illustrations, the other to augment, 
condense and verify, the contents. In the 
get-up of the book liberality is seen hand 
in hand with good taste; while on its 
composition has been expended such a 
measure of patient toil as only a loving 
interest in the subject could supply. Since 
the lamented death of Mr. Dykes Campbell 
it may be doubted whether any other man 
of letters could have been found in every 
way so well fitted to carry out Mr. Long¬ 
man’s design as Mr. Hale White; and now 
that his work is in our hands it may with 
truth be said to satisfy to the full the 
expectations of those who understood the 
special qualifications of the writer. 

The documents catalogued by Mr. Hale 
White are contained in four separately 
bound parcels. In the first are comprised 
sixteen—two are missing—of the eighteen 
sheets on which were written out for the 
printer (1) the preface, notes, and textual 
emendations, together with Coleridge’s poem 
of “ Love ” (intended to replace Words¬ 
worth’s “ Convict ”), of vol. i., and (2) the 
whole of vol. ii., oi the Lyrical Ballads of 
1800. (The body of vol. i. is, of course, iust 
a reprint of the .original Lyrical BaUads 
of 1798). The second and third parcels 
consist of the sheets of this two-volume 
edition of 1800, with the corrections and 
additions for the third edition (1802) 
entered by hand. The fourth parcel con¬ 
tains the MS. “ copy ” of Wordsworth’s 


“ The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration ! ”— ' 

what could be more pregnant, what more 
noble, than this ? But many years before 
he had recorded a similar impression—the 
pervading calm of evening twilight in the 
fields—under a very dissimilar figure indeed : 
“ Calm is all Nature as— a resting wheel ! ” 
This is telling, certainly; <but, argued the 
critics aforesaid, hardly congruent with the 
severe keeping, the uniform level of style 
and oolour, which the very act of metrical 
composition implies. We who are emanci¬ 
pated from the tyranny of eighteenth 
century models are less fastidious; indeed, 
Mr. Hale White somewhere quotes this 
very line »» honorem as a striking in¬ 
stance of Wordsworth’s fearless use, in 
conveying recondite thought, of “ the com¬ 
mon things that round us lie.” Had the 
text of 1807, however, everywhere strictly 
followed the MS., the critics of that day 
would have found far louder call for 
censure in respect of the imagery em¬ 
ployed. In “The Horn of Egremont,” 
for example, Hubert, according to the 
text, stands “ pale and trembling ”; in the 
copy, he stands “pale as ashes.” In the 
(printed} “Solitude of Binnorie” the seven 
Campbells “ run and, with a desperate leap, 
together plunge into the deep.” In the 
copy, the sisters run “like Mountain Sheep.” 
Again, had Wordsworth in the “ Bedbreast 
and Butterfly” stuck throughout to the 
copy, he would no doubt have escaped a 
torrent of abuse and derision of which 
J effrey opened the floodgates in the Edinburgh 
(October, 1807). Here the poet, addressing 
the Bedbreast as “ the bird whom, by some 
name or other, all men who know thee 
call their brother ,” observes respecting the 
Butterfly that “ his beautiful wings in 
crimson are drest, a brother he seems of thine 
own.” Thus the text of 1807. What! 
exclaims Jeffrey, hs hails the robin as the 
brother of man, the butterfly as the brother 


The sixth line here, we now learn, was an 
afterthought for the 

“ To gentle sympathies awake ” 

of the copy—an afterthought, it will interest 
the reader to learn, suggested by the second 
stanza of Drayton’s “Nymphidia: The 
Court of Faerie.” There are some folk, 
says Drayton, who will still be talking of 
the fairies: 

“ No tales of them their thirst can slake, 

So much delight therein they take, 

And some strange thing they fain would 

make, 

Knew they the way to do them.” 

Wordsworth started writing his verses in 
the metre of “ Nymphidia,” but before the 
first stanza was finished he seems to have 
changed his mind and forsaken Drayton for 
Ben Jonson, whose “Eupheme,” No. 1, 
serves as model, in this respect, for the three 
“ Daisy ” poems of 1807. The first pendant, 
or wheel, in Wordsworth’s stanza above 
quoted—“ Most pleased,” &c.—contains, as 
the reader will observe, three accents; 
all the others but two. The wheels in 
“Nymphidia” (in the stanza of which 
“ The Green Linnet ” is written) are all of a 
length, and contain three accents, those 
in “ Eupheme ” but two. William and 
Dorothy (as we know from her Journal) 
were studying Ben Jonson during the six 
weeks, February 11 to March 23,1802, within, 
or soon after, whioh period the “Daisy” 
poems almost certainly were written. In¬ 
stances of this stanza are rare. Charles 
Lamb, who, we may be sure, saw Words¬ 
worth’s three poems in MS. on the occasion 
of his visit to Grasmere in August, 1802, 
borrowed the measure for the exquisite lines 
in memory of Hester Savary which he wrote 
in March 1803; and Landor has used it in 
“Yes; I write verses now and then,” and 
other pieces. In Wyatt’s “ Forget not yet ” 
the lines correspond with those of the 
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“Daisy” poems in accent and order, but 
the stanzas are single opes of four lines, not 
doublets of eight. Wordsworth is indebted 
to Drayton for several happy thoughts and 
phrases.' The famous passage describing 
the rebound of Joanna’s laugh from height 
to height of the Cumberland mountains is 
borrowed from a passage in the Polyolbion. 
The Latin motto which appears on the title- 
page of the “Lyrical Ballads” of 1800 — 
“ Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum! ” 
—was found in the note prefixed to the 
Polyolbion by the learned Selden, who fur¬ 
nished the curious illustrations to that work. 
The pretty fines in “ Stray Pleasures ”— 

“ Each leaf, that and this, 

Its neighbour will kiss,” &c. 

—are inspired by 11. 5-8, Nymphal vi., of 
“ The Muses’ Elysium ” : 

“ The wind had no more strength than this, 
That leisurely it blew, 

To make one leaf the next to kiss 
That closely by it grew.” 

And—to mention no other instances—the 
thrilling sonnet, “ Vanguard of Liberty! 
Ye Men of Kent!” was suggested by 
11, 323-4, bk. i., of “The Barons’ Wars” : 

“ Then those of Kent, unoonquered of the rest, 

That to this day maintain their ancient right; 

For courage no whit seoond to the best,” &c. 

“The Affliction of Margaret” ( Mary in 
the copy) was originally prefaced by six 
decasynabic couplets, here printed—a sort 
of preliminary confidence from the poet to 
the reader, similar to those which precede 
the “Emigrant Mother ” and the “Lover’s 
Lament ”: 

“ Oh, move, thou Cottage, from behind that 
oak! ” 

Wordsworth was well advised in suppress¬ 
ing this metrical Preface, for, like the 
forewords referred to, and that intolerable 
atide which in the editions of 1814 and 
1820 of the “Excursion” interrupts the 
Solitary’s description of the atmospheric 
effects ■ of a storm amidst the mountains, it 
is egoistic and inartistioally effusive. But 
the opening lines well deserve to be printed, 
for in them the poet explains the purpose 
and soope of the poems of 1807 : 

“ This Book, which strives to express in tuneful 
sound 

The joys and sorrows which through life 
abound, 

— Some great, some small, some frequent 
and same rare, 

But all observed or felt, and truly there — ” 

“Mediation and sympathy,” says Mr. 
Swinburne, “ not action and passion, were 
the two mainstrings of Wordsworth’s serene 
and stormless lyre. As the poet of suffering, 
and of sympathy with suffering, his station 
is unequalled in its kind.” 

We must not discount the attractions of 
this beautiful book by quoting the here¬ 
tofore unpublished “Tinker.” Of small 
artistic merit, the little poem possesses some 
importance as illustrating that “ reverence 
for man, that sympathy for him in his 
primary relations and his essential being, 
of which,” observes Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
“ Wordsworth’s poetry and prose present 
so many remarkable examples.” A word, 


however, must be added on the photographic 
reproductions, which include parts of “ Mien 
Irwin” and “The Brothers” in Dorothy’s 
writing, punctuated by Humphry Davy, an 
autograph letter to the latter from Words¬ 
worth in the poet’s best style of penmansiup, 
the entire poem of “ Love ” in the authors 
somewhat boyish hand, and the two opening 
stanzas of the “Immortality” Ode, copied 
by Sarah Hutchinson, and revised by 
Wordsworth. Many interesting questions, 
into which this is not the place to enter— 
e.g., how far Coleridge in 1800 concurred 
with the poetic theories of the Preface—are 
suggested by these facsimiles. It will be a 
surprise to many that Wordsworth should 
have seen fit in a note to the Lyrical 
Ballad* of 1800, which is reprinted by Mr. 
Hale White, to fall foul of the “ Ancient 
Mariner.” Wordsworth’s purpose, how¬ 
ever, was at least an honest one, whereas 
that of Southey in his critique of the 
“Lyrical Ballads” of 1798 was malignant 
and discreditable. Southey, in the Critical 
Bevuw of October, 1798, wrote of the 
“ Ancient Mariner ” that, viewed as a 
narrative, it is “absurd or unintelligible. 
Our readers may exercise their ingenuity 
in attempting to unriddle what follows.” 
He then quotes 11. 301-322, and proceeds: 
“ We do not sufficiently understand the story 
to analyse it. It is a Dutch attempt at 
German sublimity. Genius has here been 
employed in producing a poem of little 
merit.” What Coleridge felt about Words¬ 
worth’s criticism we have no means of 
knowing; probably he expressed his hearty 
concurrence with it, for, as Mr. Hale White 
observes, he was always ready to depreciate 
his own poetry. But Southey’s attack he 
received with amused scorn, inditing in 
reply the following lines: “ To a critic who 
extracted a passage from a Poem without 
adding a word respecting the context, and 
then derided it as unintelligible ”: 

“ Most candid Critic, what if I, 

By way of joke, pull out your eye, 

And, holding up the fragment, cry 
* Ha! Ha! that men such fools should be! 
Behold this shapeless Dab !—and he 
Who own’d it, fancied it could see ! ’ 

The joke were mighty analytic, 

But—should you like it, candid Critic P ” 

So absurd was the rumour which repre¬ 
sented the three poets—Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, and Southey—as banded together 
for the purpose of overthrowing ancient 
authority, and enforcing a creed and a 
revelation of their own ! 


THE HISTOBY OF COMINES. 

The History of Comine*. Englished by 
Thomas Danett, anno 1596, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Charles Whibley. In 2 vols. 
“Tudor Translation Series.” (David 
Nutt.) 

In 1566 (according to his preface of 
November 1 , 1596) Thomas Danett, a 

student of Continental history and a past 
master of the English tongue, rendered into 
our speech “The Historic of Philip de 
Commmes, Knight, Lord of Argentan,” 


which “rude translation perused anew and 
enlarged with such notes and pedigrees as 
seemed necessarie” at the request of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, was finally, after his 
death, again examined and corrected and 
put to the press by certain gentlemen who 
supposed it “ a great dishonour to our 
nation that so woorthie an historie being 
extant in all languages almost in Christen¬ 
dom should be suppressed in ours,” fur¬ 
nished with a biography and vindication of 
its author in answer to the accusations 
“ wherewith Jacobus Meyerus, a Flemming, 
in his Annales of Flanders chargeth vene 
unjustfie both Commines’ history and his 
life,” and dedicated to the Lord Burleigh. 

“Danett’s notes and supply of the his¬ 
torie from 1483 to 1493, of all which time 
Commines, writes nothing,” are as excellent 
as the pithy, vigorous, and competent style in 
which he renders the straightforward but 
classic French of the Lord of Argentan. Mr. 
Whibley’s careful search has not been able 
to give us more information respecting him 
than that he put forth in 1593 a “ Descrip¬ 
tion of the Low Countries ” epitomised from 
Guicciardini, and in 1600 a “Continuation 
of the Historie of France from the death of 
Charles the Eighth, when Coniines endeth, 
till the death of Harry the Seoond (1559).” 
We would hope that time and chance may 
reveal to us more of this industrious and 
gifted Elizabethan. But at all events his 
masterpieoe is here, well printed and warmly 
introduced, certainly one of the most useful 
and delightful of the many noble versions 
of notable books that the sixteenth century 
has given us. 

As to Commines himself, it is lawful to 
dally over him a little. Let us hear his 
translator first. He esteems him “ the 
wisest and best acquainted with all manners 
of state of any man in his time,” and holds 
that his life “ is to be accounted rightly both 
honest and virtuous, the discourses where¬ 
with he farceth out his book breathing 
nothing but virtue and sinceritie, and the 
book itself confirmed by good testimony 
and approved by the judgement of the 
noblest Princes that Europe bred these 
many hundred yeeres. . . . Wherefore our 
author’s credit standeth upright, as well for 
good conversations of fife as sincere report 
in historie.” He describes him as 

"a gentleman of a very ancient house, and 
joined by blood and alliance to the best of that 
nation. ... He was of tall stature, faire com¬ 
plexion, and goodly personage. The French 
toong he spake perfectly and eloquently, the 
Italian, Duche, and Spanish reasonably well. 
He had read over vene diligently all histories 
written in French, especially of the Romanies, 
and bare them all in memorie. He muoh 
acquainted himself with strangers, thereby to 
increase his knowledge. He had great regard 
to the spending of hu time, and abhorred all 
idleness. He was of an excellent, yea, an in¬ 
credible memorie: for he often indited at one 
time to fower Secretaries, several] letters of 
waightie affaires appertaining to the state, with 
as great facilitie and readines, as if he had but 
one matter in hand. ... In prosperitie he 
gave for his posie this sentence: ‘ He that will 
not labour let him not eate ’; but in adversitie 
this: ‘ I sailed into the deepe of the seas, and a 
sudden tempest overwhelmed me.’ ” 

His monument, set up in the Austin Friars 
Church at Paris, is now, as is well known, 
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in the government's possession, and gives 
in fine stern portrayal the images of the 
knight and his wile. 

Philip de Coinmines was well justified in 
undertaking those memoirs on which his 
fame rests, though it is probable that his 
practical talents were at least as great as 
his historical powers. He had experience; 
he had practised statecraft, as well as written 
about it; he had known the favour and 
disfavour of princes and tasted prison fare: 
he had travelled on his lord’s errands, used 
diplomatic arts, and made his observations 
at home and abroad. He thought some 
reoord of such remembrances as he deemed 
fit to set down oould not be useless to those 
that were to come after him. He reviewed 
his life politic as others of his countrymen 
have renewed their lives curial or martial. 
He does not write in vanity, though he is 
quietly oouaoious of having assisted at great 
and pregnant events; ana it is his honest 
pride to have given faithful and efficient 
nelp in his degree to the well-devised 
schemes of so great a master of governance 
as the French king whose service he had 
chosen. He attached some importance to 
the simple theories of life and fate he had 
gradually and laboriously worked out. But 
he must not, in spite of his sagacity, be 
treated as in any way the peer of ms mighty 
contemporary Machiavel, nor, in spite of his 
downright skill at plain but dignified narra¬ 
tive and his occasional vivid glimpses 
of reality, can he be oompared for skm in tell¬ 
ing a story, or, indeed, for interest, to 
Froissart or Branthosme. He has but 
little of the Herodotean quality; it is as a 
Thucydidean he must be judged. Not his 
the pleasing though childish personality 
of men like Joinville; nor the zeal or judg¬ 
ment of D’Aubignij or De Thou, albeit 
he is far more practical than they in his aims 
and achievement. But in spite of his dry¬ 
ness, his narrowness of view, his obvious 
reticences, his common-place _ 
could ill afford to be without the 
powerful portrait of his formidable and 
politic master of which Scott made such 
good use, or to miss the faithful but abrupt 
account of many deeds of moment in which 
the narrator himself took no small part. 
Comminee is often overpraised, he was not a 
great historian, he was not a philosopher, he 
was not a statesman of the first class, as some 
of his French 
out He is c 


to make 

in tiresome for pages, nay, 
sometimes whole chapters. But now much 
solid information we should lack concerning 
both the deeds he beheld and the doers 
thereof if these memoirs had untimely 
perished. Above all, we should miss the 
precious glimpses they give us into the 
heart and brain of an able Flemish gentle¬ 
man of the end of the fifteenth century, 
one familiar with many of the shrewdest 

r ' its of his day. For over Commutes, too, 
breath of the Renaissance had passed. 
He had lost many of the infantile official 
utedueval beliefs, though he never broke 
or .ever thought of breaking with the Church, 
or stepped upon the ways in which such as 
lfafaiavel boldly walked. He had a dis¬ 
tinct idea of constitutional rule; he had a 
definite view of the importance the true 
statesman should attach to the ration (Pitot ; 


he sought for scientific theories that might 
interpret the hurly-burly of events and 
unravel the eternal scheme that lies behind 
the blind mask of Fate or Fortune. The 
boyhood of Europe was, indeed, over and its 
youth begun when to the generation of 
Valla and Pomponius sucoeed the generation 
of Louis IX. and Borgia, of Commines and 
MachiaveL 

It would be unfair to Danett not to give 
a few samples of what his happy talent 
could do in rendering idiomatic French into 
idiomatic English. Of his chosen hero, 
King Louis, he writes, following his author: 

“ Small trust ought means and poore man to 
repose in worldly wealth and honours, seeing 
this mightie King, after so long trouble and 
travell for the obtayning of them, forsooke 
them all, and could not prolong his life one 
hower for all that he could do. I knew him 
and served him in the flower of his age and in 
his great prosperitie; yet never saw I him free 
from toile of oodie and trouble of mind. . . . 
Sure, in mine opinion, from his childhood till his 
death he was in continual toile and trouble, so 
that if all his pleasant and ioyfull days were 
numbred I thinks they should be found but 
fewe; yea I am fully persuaded that for one 
pleasant there should be found twentie dis- 
pleasant.” 

The motif is old. Henry of Huntingdon and 
many otners had used it, but it is effective 
and authentic, and bv no means least 
effective in Danett’s rendering. The famous 
character of Duke Charles is thus rendered: 

“ I had known him in times past a mightie 
and honorable Prince, as much yea more 
esteemed and sought to of his neighbours, then 
any Prince in Chnstendome. Further, in mine 
opinion the greatest cause of God’s indignation 
against him, was for that he attributed all his 
good successe, and all the great victories he 
obtained in this world, to his owne wisdome and 
vertue; and not to God, as he ought to have 
done. And undoubtedly he was endowed with 
many goodly vertnes: for never was Prince 
more desirous to entertain noblemen, and keepe 
them in good order than he. His liberaline 
seemed not great, because he made all men 
partakers thereof. Never Prince gave audienoe 
more willingly to his servants and subjects than 
he. While I served him he was not cruell, but 
grew nmrvellous cruell towards his end, which 
was a stgne of short life. In his apparell and 
all other kinde of furniture he was wonderfull 
pompous, yea somewhat too excessive. He 
received very honorably all ambassadors and 
strangers, feasting them sumptuously, and 
entertaining them with great solemnitie. Cove¬ 
tous he was of glorie, which was the chiefe cause 
that made him moove so many wars : for he 
desired to imitate those ancient Princes, whose 
fame oontinueth till this present. Lastly, hardy 
he was and valiant, as any man that lived in 
his time: but all his great enterprises and 
attempts ended with himselfe, and turned to 
his owne losse and dishonor; for the honor 
goeth ever with the Victoria.” 

So much may suffice, though there are not 
many linee throughout the two volumes 
without evident token of Danett’s faithful¬ 
ness and skill. He must, indeed, take rank 
with the foremost of English translators, 
for he has fitted himself admirably and 
exactly to his subject, knowing well that it 
did not permit or invite amplification by 
allusion or quaintness of conceit or over¬ 
homeliness of idiom, or the pompous 
opulenoe of addition that we welcome when 


used'in their appropriate places by Mabbe, 
North, or Urqunart, his sole worthy com¬ 
peers. 

And so with a thankful feeling toward the 
devisers and executors of this set of Tudor 
translations, and with a hope that fnture 
volumes may be as well chosen and as well 
edited as these, we may part for to-day with 
Danett’s Commines. 

F. Yoke Powell. 


M. MAETERLINCK’S NEW PLAY. 

Aglavaine and Selyutte. By Maurice Maeter¬ 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. With 
an Introduction by J. W. MaeksiL (Grant 
Richards.) 

M. Maktsbukck’s plays are not to be 
criticised. An attempt may be made to 
carry bis thought a little farther, to expand 
it, to translate it into not simpler but more 
easily negotiable terms; but this mystical 
author is not to be criticised in the ordinary 
way. He has laws to himself; his philo¬ 
sophy is his own; his methods are his own; 
and you either believe in them and admire 
his work or you do not. 

One feels that M. Maeterlinck writes 
nothing that does not give him intense 
pleasure. His dramas and essays are the 
expression of his fairest self, they are his 
most joyous form of play. He seeks recrea¬ 
tion by creating another world in which 
idealised and transfigured human beings 
may fulfil themselves at bis behest. Nothing 
ugly may happen there. Frustration and 
sorrow, old age and death, are the lot of 
all, there as here; but only through frus¬ 
tration and sorrow, M. Maeterlinck holds, 
can we attain to peace and loveliness of 
thought and deed, and no way leads so 
certainly to grief as the way of death. Old 
age is to him very piteous and plaintive; 
but he seems to think of it as second child¬ 
hood, hardly less beautiful than childhood 
itself; and the old men and women of his 
plays have caught already some .gleam of 
light from the land they are so soon to enter. 

Mr. Mihail, in his luminous prefaoe to 
this play—quite the wisest words we have 
read on M. Maeterlinck’s genius—compares 
the Belgian writer with William Morris. 
Their imaginations certainly are akin; but 
Mr. Morris, once he had set foot in the fair 
land of romance where his dreams were 
laid, became (as, indeed, Mr. Mackail admits) 
too vivid, too robust, too objective for the 
analogy to hold. Malory is more akin to the 
modem mystic. But in seeking for a 
counterpart to M. Maeterlinck we must 
go not to literature but to music and art; 
we must go to Wagner and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. In the last act of “ Tristan 
and Isolde,” a shepherd plays a pipe on the 
ramparts of the castle, where Tristan lies a- 
dying. Much of M. Maeterlinck, it seems 
to us, if translated into music, would have 
just such wistful, melancholy beauty of 
sound. And were the youth and maiden in 
the picture “ Love among the Ruins ” to 
speak, they would speak as Meleander speaks 
to Aglavaine and Aglavaine to Meleander. 
Wagner, Maeterlinck, and Bnme-Jonee— 
to all three Beauty and Sorrow oome hand 
in hand. 
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The surface story of Aglavaine and Selysette 
is very simple. Meleander and Selysette 
have been married four years. We find 
them, when the play opens, living in a castle 
of the strange Maeterlinck country, when 
and how we know not. They are happy, 
but it is not quite the highest happiness. 
Then comes Aglavaine, whom Meleander 
has known of old. She is more beautiful 
than Selysette, and Meleander forgets Sely¬ 
sette in her presence. Neither wishes to 
wound little Selysette, but what will you 
when destiny decrees ? Aglavaine, pitying 
Selysette, determines to go away, but Sely¬ 
sette, lifted by grief to heights she knew 
not of before, is beforehand with her, and 
dies by her own hand, affirming to the end 
that she did not intend it, so that the love of 
Meleander and Aglavaine may blossom un¬ 
checked. On the surface, that is the story. 
But underneath there are lessons for all who 
can read, and the drama is unfolded with 
infinite beauty of thought, of word, and of 
deed, and mastery of dramatic technique. 
Besides Meleander, Selysette, and Aglavaine, 
there is Selysette’s old grandmother, Meli- 
grane, and Yssaline, Selysette’s little sister. 

The kernel of the tragedy being Sely- 
sette’s great decision and the consequent 
awakening of her soul, let us quote a portion 
of the scene where Selysette, determined 
upon leaving the way clear for Meleander 
and Aglavaine, stands on the ruined tower 
by the sea with her little sister. She means 
to throw herself from the top. Yssaline is 
to prove it was an accident, and Selysette 
has told Yssaline a story of a wonderful bird 
that flies round the tower with green wings, 
“ a strange, pale green, inconceivably strange 
and pale.” 

SELYSETTE. 

Here we are, Yssaline, in the turret of the 
tower, and now we must know what we have 
to do. ... Oh the brightness there is this 
morning over earth and sea and sky! Why is 
this day so much more beautiful than other 
daysf . . . 

YSSALINE. 

. Where is the green bird P 


SELYSETTE. 

He is there, but we cannot see him yet. . . . 
In a minute or two we will leau over the wall, 
but let us look around us first. One can see 
the castle and the courtyard, the woods and 
the gardens. All the flowers have opened on 
the water-banks. . . . How green the grass is 
this morning! . . . I cannot see Aglavaine. . . . 
Oh, look, there is Meleander. . . . He is waiting 

for her.Bend down, we must hide; he 

must not know we are here. . . . 

YSSALINE. 

Little sister, little sister, look out here. . . . 
I can see the gardener planting flowers round 
the house. 

SELYSETTE. 

You will see them grow and you will see 
them open, Yssaline, and you will pluck them 
for me. . . . Come, come, it is more than I can 
bear. . . . Let us look from here; here there 
is only the sea, which is far away. . . . [They 
go to the other aide of the tower.] How beautiful 
the sea is too! In not a single comer is 
Borrow to be found to-day. . . . The sea is so 
green, so deep, so beautiful, that one’s courage 
goes. . . . 


YSSALINE. 

Oh, here are the gulls, little sister; the gulls 
are coming! Oh, how many there are! . . . 
how many ! There must be two thousand! . . . 

SELYSETTE. 

They have all flown here together from the 
far end of the sea. . . . They look as though 
they were bringing us news. 

YSSALINE. 

No, 1 
sister. . 

too, from their holes in the wall, 
beaks are bigger than themselves. 


it is fish they are bringing, little 
And their young ones are screaming, 
L 5 -- x -” . Their 


SELYSETTE. 

What did I say to grandam, Yssaline P 
YSSALINE. 

Why are you crying, little sister P 
SELYSETTE. 

I am not crying, Yssaline—I am thinking, 


thinking, 
away ? 


Did I kiss her before I went 


YSSALINE. 


Yes, you kissed her as you said good-bye. 
SELYSETTE. 

How often did I kiss her P 

YSSALINE. 

Once, little sister, we had no time. . . . 

SELYSETTE. 

I fear I was not gentle enough. 

YSSALINE. 

We were in a great hurry, little sister. 
8ELY8ETTE. 

No, no; it must not be. . . . She will be 
quite alone, Yssaline, and this will ever linger 
in her mind. You see, if you have not been 
gentler ♦ba.n usual when you go away, they 
believe that you no longer love them. Whereas 
it is the contrary that they should believe ; it 
is just when our love is too great that we are 
afraid to be gentle. . . . Though perhaps we 
are wrong; for whatever they do, and were 
they to live a thousand years, it is only the last 
word we said to them that they can remember. 

I saw that myself when my mother went. . . . 
At the last moment of all she did not smile at 
me, and it comes back to me again and again 
that she did not smile. . . . And the rest of 
life scarcely seems to count. 

The skill of the dramatist in the foregoing 
passage could hardly be over praised. M. 
Maeterlinck can always, by sheer power of 
suggestion, compel everything to contribute 
to his desired effect, everything, animate 
and inanimate alike. Herein is a triumph 
of imagination over invention. 

The book is a treasury of beautiful things. 
No one now writing loves beauty as 
M. Maeterlinck does. Sheer, essential beauty 
has no such lover. He will have nothing 
else. Gentleness, sweet reasonableness, 
patience, resignation under grief, self- 
sacrifice : the old beatitudes of the Evangelists 
are his too. Into the world which he has 
created no harshness may enter, no acerbity, 
no conscious pettiness; nothing, indeed, but 
beautiful thoughts, beautiful words, beauti¬ 
ful actions, and beautiful mistakes for 
which he has endless pity and charity. 
His names are sheer beauty: Felleas and 
Melisanda; Aglavaine and Selysette; Meli- 


grane and Yssaline—wistful, harmonious 
words. 

Another quotation or two and we must end. 
Aglavaine is thus described by Meleander: 

She is like no other woman. . . . Her 
beauty is different, that is all . . . stranger 
and more ethereal; it is never the same—one 
might almost say it was more manifold ... it 
is a beauty along which the soul can pass 
unhindered . . . and her hair is very strange. 

You will see. ... It seems to take part 
m everyone of her thoughts. ... As she is 
happy or sad so does her hair smile or weep, 
id this even at times when she herself scarcely 
knows whether she should be happy or whether 
she should be sad. ... I have never seen hair 
so full of life. 

And this is Aglavaine’s veiy wonderful 
declaration of love: 

I go in search of myself, and it is in you 
that I am to be found: I seek you and discover 
you within myself. . . . Neither our hands, nor 
our souls, nor our lips seem to exist apart. . . . 

I can no longer tell whether you are the 
radiance of me or whether I am beaming your 
light. ... So strangely does all blend within 
us that it is impossible to discover where the 
one begins and the other leaves off. . . . Your 
least gesture reveals me to myself; there is not 
a smile, not a silence, not a word that comes 
from you but links me to a newer being. . . . 
I feel that I flower in you as you flower in me; 
and we are ever springing to birth again in 
each other. 

M. Maeterlinck gives us much of this 
half-uttered mysticism. He whispers his 
innermost convictions. One must read him 
very vigilantly. “Look you, Selysette,” 
savs Aglavaine, “ by dint of hiding from 
others the self that is within us, we may end 
by being unable to find it ourselves.” And 
Meleander, j ustifying her love for Aglavaine, 
says: “ Our love lies far above ourselves, 
Selysette; there where we love each other 
are pure and beautiful.” “It is only 
when two people are alone together," says 
Aglavaine,” that truth descends from its very 
fairest heaven.” And again: “So long as 
we know not what it opens nothing can be 
more beautiful than a key.” These are 
notable sayings, and Mr. Sutro, the trans¬ 
lator, has preserved their individuality with 
much skill. 


TWO WAR BOOKS. 

War and a Wheel. By Wilfred Pollock. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Nowadays the war correspondent reaps a 
double harvest. He draws the pay of an 
ambassador while upon the warpath, and 
makes a book to his profit as soon as he 
gets back to London. With others who 
have followed the fortunes and misfortunes 
of the Turks and the Greeks in the late war, 
Mr. Wilfred Pollock has put forth his 
experiences in book form, and the result is 
a most engaging little work. Mr. Pollock 
was, in the body, upon the side of the 
Greeks; but circumstances seem to have 
forbidden him to take a very favourable 
view of the fighting capacity of the Hellenic 
forces. “Except for General Smolenski’s 
dignified stand for some days at Velestino,” 
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writes Mr. Pollock in “ Some Notes on the 
Greek Army,” “ it was merely a discreditable 
retreat of the Greeks from one magnificent 
position to the other.” One telegram of 
Mr. Pollock’s, which apparently never got 
through the Athenian censure, sums up the 
whole campaign; it was sent after a journey 
towards Domoko, and contains this pregnant 
passage: “Immediately afterwards met 
Crown Prince and staff. Army apparently 
following.” 

But oy this time we are fairly well 
acquainted with this campaign, in which 
the Greeks never saw the colour of their 
enemy’s eyes. You will read with interest 
Mr. Pollock’s encounters with Greek officers, 

E ite, journalists, and such like ordinary 
, but you will be chiefly interested in 
jyde, the first of its kind to carry a 
man safely through a war. It did not 
claim to be a first-rate bicycle, but it did 
its duty; it bumped its way over ploughed 
fields, over the rocky passes of Thessaly, 
and up the cobbled roadway of Thebes, 
with never a puncture in its ragged tyres. 
Moreover, it enabled its rider to pass all 
the other correspondents on horse and in 
carriages, catch the steamer at Yolo, and 
wire the news of the Larissa panic in time 
for the Morning Post to get well ahead of 
any other newspaper in the world. We 
have not space to quote the admirable 
account of that admirable ride—on a broken 
saddle too. 


The bicycle, furthermore, faced unflinch¬ 
ingly the bullets of the “ Great Assassin,” 
to say nothing of its rider. Mr. Pollock did 
a spin of a mile or two in the direction of 
the Turks to see how they were getting on. 
He was not much surprised, he writes. 


“ to see the spit of a bullet in the dust of the 
road some forty yards in front of me. The 
report, a second or two later, showed me that 
the shot had been fired from the lofty slopes of 
the * Dog’s Head ’ on my right. As I looked 
up I saw the white puffs of half-a-dozen more 
nfies, and, after a few seconds’ pause, heard 
the whistles of the approaohing bullets. It 
was evident that the Turkish outposts on these 
mountains looked upon me as an interesting 
mark, long though the range was—certainly at 
least twelve hundred yards. The track was 
too Barrow for turning round without dismount¬ 
ing, so I got off, and it occurred to me to wave 
a white handkerchief to see if it wonld have any 
effect. It merely drew a whistling volley, two 
bullets of which fell into the dust of the road 
within a foot of each other, and not ten feet 
from my front wheel. So I quickly remounted, 
and in a few instants was in rapid retreat. The 
Turkish soldiers, probably Albanians, had now 
fully entered into the fun of the thing, and for 
the two miles back to the fountain—in time, per¬ 
haps, six minutes—I had to run the gauntlet. 
Considering the big range the practice was by no 
means bat Their sharpshooters were lining 
the hills, and no doubt every man among them 
had a pot-shot or two at the unlucky ‘ scorcher ’ 
within their line of fire. I was not at all 
sorry to regain the shelter of the solid marble 
fountain, and pause a minute or two for a drink 
of water and a mouthful of brandy.” 

War correspondents who are also cyclists 
should be popular with newspaper pro¬ 
prietors : they save expense. On another 
occasion there was a race between corre¬ 
spondents to Athens, and the bicycle won 
again. The others had to depend on and 


pay for carriages, trains, and steamers. 
One of them ran into 400 drachmas. Mr. 
Pollock’s employer was the poorer by a 
couple of drachmas for his correspondent’s 
breakfast, and got his news first. 

Altogether, War and a Wheel is a charming 
little book of stirring experience, and is well 
worth the shilling it costs; it has, more¬ 
over, its modesty and its literary skill to 
recommend it. 


With the Turkish Army in Thessaly. By 

Clive Bigham. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mb. Clive Bioham, who acted as The Times 
correspondent in the recent war, briefly tells 
its story in this unpretentious little volume. 
If his accounts of the actual fighting add 
little to our knowledge, he is able to tell us 
much that is of value as to the general con¬ 
dition of the Turkish army as a fighting 
force. He draws a sharp contrast between 
that army as it might be, and that army as 
it is. Potentially me finest military machine 
in the world, in fact it was barely mobile. 
And led by a commander who understood that 
he was to be victorious, but not too victorious, 
who knew that even a trivial defeat would 
be fatal to him, but not more fatal than a 
splendid success, the Turkish troops were 
just thrown at the face of the foe wherever 
they could be got to stand. 

“ The Turks’ tactics, as far as they had any, 
were to bang away at the enemy till they beat 
him. On one or two occasions some elemen¬ 
tary movements, such as flank attacks, and 
once an envelopment were evolved from the 
commander’s brains, but they never got much 
further and had little result to show.” 

Edhem Pasha never followed up an advan¬ 
tage, or pressed a pursuit, unwilling to risk 
a check of any sort, and calmly confident , of 
the ability of his men to turn the Greeks out 
of their entrenchments at any time. This 
slowness to take advantage of success is 
attributed also in part to the necessity 
imposed upon the Uommander-in-Chief of 
supervising every movement of his sub¬ 
ordinates. Mr. Bigham says that with the 
exception of Edhem Pasha’s immediate staff 
there were not twenty officers in the 
whole army which conquered Thessaly who 
could talk French or who had more than a 
most elementary military training. The 
bulk of the regimental officers were either 
poor Turkish gentlemen or else men who, 
through long service, had risen from the 
ranks, and these “ were veiy like sergeants 
in their ideas and methods.” But what did 
these things matter when the men who 
drove the bayonets and faced the guns 
were without fear? Over and over again 
the correspondent breaks out into expres¬ 
sions of astonished admiration at the way 
in which the Turks would advance in 
unhesitating and unwavering line in the 
teeth of the most murderous fire. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, are credited with 
courage of the defensive kind—“ behind 
entrenchments they were excellent, but when 
it became a question of charging they 
appeared to lose their nerve.” Mr. Bigham 
bears emphatic testimony to the strict 
discipline maintained by the Turks while 
he was in Thessaly. 


In some quarters the success of the 
invaders has been freely attributed to the 
presence of German officers in their ranks. 
The Sultan’s forces had certainly been 
largely organised upon the German system, 
and at different times Prussian officers had 
served on the general staff; but, as a matter 
of fact, only one German officer was present 
during the campaign. Grumbkov Pasha, 
Inspector-General of Artillery, was at the 
front for six days, and superintended the 
occupation of Larissa. A German military 
attaehi (Captain von Morgen) is said to 
have been much in Edhem Pasha’s confi¬ 
dence; but whether advice was asked or 
taken matters little—the war was not won 
by strategy. Mr. Bigham seems to think 
the Greek fleet might nave done more if it 
had been more energetically handled. Its 
existence secured free transit upon the sea. 
It so fulfilled its true function, and as it 
was incapable of landing any considerable 
force, no other achievement could have had 
any lasting results. 


THE SCHOOLBOY MIND. 

Some Observations of a Foster-parent. 

By John Charles Tarver. (Constable 
& Co.) 

Mb. Tabveb has been an active school¬ 
master, and is now an active journalist. 
But his interest in school life has, doubtless, 
the keenness and lastingness of a first love. 
Indeed, his eager and approving critique of 
Bouvard tend Picuchet, m his well-known 
study of Gustave Flaubert, might have led 
us to expect that Mr. Tarver would one day 
have his own fling at prevailing theories of 
education. He has it in this book, in which, 
taking Tommy as the typical schoolboy, 
and Tommy’s parents as typical parents, 
he shows us what kind of a time the 
schoolmaster has between them. 

Mr. Tarver pities the British school¬ 
master from the bottom of his heart. 
He can only see him ridiculed in litera¬ 
ture from Aristophanes to Dickens, dis¬ 
trusted by parents, who grudge to pay 
his bill, and insulted by Governments, who 
assume that he will prove incompetent to 
do his own work. To be sure, the school¬ 
master is loved by his old pupils, but only, 
Mr. Tarver thinks, as a man and a foster¬ 
parent. As a schoolmaster he is contemned 
right through. The contradiction is seen 
even at reunions like the Eton and Harrow 
match. The Old Boys 

“do not on these occasions seek out their 
former teachers and abuse or rend them ; they 
shake hands with them, and discourse plea¬ 
santly of old times and friends; then they go 
back to the House of Commons, and assist in 
the passing of laws, which, alike by omission 
and commission, condemn the schoolmaster as 
an imbecile or a thief.” 

It is easy to understand such bitterness in 
a mind imbued with the conviction that 
almost all the education now being thrust 
on young England aims to cram Tommy, 
not to train him. This is Mr. Tarver’s 
ceaseless cry; it is far from new, but Mr. 
Tarver certainly utters it with a new and 
penetrating accent. He must be credited, 
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too, with knowing the mind of Tommy. 
Indeed, if for nothing else, his book should 
be read for its insight into that mysterious 
psychological region. Mr. Tarver knows 
Doth Tommy and Tommy’s parents; and he 
has much the greater respect for Tommy. 
His case is that Tommy’s parents know just 
enough about education to be ignorant of 
their ignorance. They will not share 
Tommy’s training with the schoolmaster 
by sending him to a day school; they will 
be rid of him at all costs, but they have 
not faith or logic enough to trust the 
boarding-school foster-parent they have 
chosen for him: 

"The mother or father of half a dozen 
children is usually prepared at a moment's 
notice to dictate to a person who has brought 
up several hundred children, and even to rush 
into print with brand new theories of education. 
Alike in private and in public, the ordinary 
citizen habitually tells the teacher his business, 
because we all know just enough of teaching 
not to know that we know nothing about it at 
all. The schoolmaster being thus always under 
tutelage, and unable to prescribe the conditions 
of his work, is subject to failure through no 
fault of his own. He most commonly is obliged 
to abandon methods which he knows to be 
sound in favour of processes which are totally 
unsound at the dictation of a governing body 
or a board of examiners, or pressure from 
parents; he is frequently required to teach 
subjects under conditions which render the 
effective teaching of those subjects impossible, 
or to abandon systems of moral or physical 
training which he knows to be of the highest 
value, because some amateur has been to 
Sweden or Germany.” 

One reason why Tommy’s parents prove 
themselves educational marplots is that they 
do not, in Mr. Tarver’s opinion, perceive 
the laws of Tommy’s development. They do 
not understand his difficulties, which, after 
all, are different from their own. Tommy 
has a much severer race to run, and less 
time to do it in, than they had. They 
think, among other things, that Tommy 
ought very quickly to learn to read, 
write, and do sums. Mr. Tarver lays it 
down that the difficulties of reading, 
writing, and doing sums are universally 
underrated, and he does not hesitate to 
twit the adult reader, who does not prac¬ 
tise these arts professionally, with his 
weakness in all three. “ The so-called 
elements are not elementary at all,” and in 
two interesting chapters Mr. Tarver seeks 
to show that Tommy’s poor reading and 
spelling are due far more to defects in his 
sight and hearing than to his carelessness; 
while as for the power of calculation it is 
almost as much a special gift, and its absence 
almost as forgivable a defect, as the power 
to recognise and produce notes of music. 
Then, again, Tommy’s parents are incor¬ 
rigibly set on having results shown to them, 
instead of looking deeper and discovering 
a general development. 

"It is,” says Mr. Tarver, "impossible to 
dazzle a parent or the governor of a school by 
a display of Tommy grappling with the diffi¬ 
culties of a Latin exercise; but much honour 
may be gained by putting him on a platform 
spouting Shakespeare in studied attitudes.” 

In short, the show demanded of him com¬ 
pels Tommy to cultivate a rote memory as 


distinct from a record memory, to remember 
words rather than facts. What makes 
matters worse is that Tommy refuses to 
reason for himself, and 

" he has very little sensitiveness to inconsistency 
of statements. He will gravely tell you in the 
same breath that Edward the Black Prince was 
the son of Edward III., and that his father’s 
name was Bichard IL, and that there are twelve 
inches in a foot, and that a foot is twenty-two 
inches long.” 

What, then, is Mr. Tarver’s prescription for 
Tommy? It is a very old one; but we 
have rarely met with a better, because 
saner, defence of Latin, as a teaching 
instrument, than Mr. Tarver’s. He makes 
the excellent point that this language puts 
nearly as much strain on Tommy’s teacher 
as on Tommy: 

“ Nobody who has not been through it can 
picture to himself the skill and the patience 
which are demanded in the process of giving 
an ordinary English boy a sound grasp of 
Latin. It is really very little less than patting 
him into full possession of his intellectual 
faculties, always excepting the mathematical 
faculty.” 

The argument that Latin is itself of little 
use to the average man in later life is one 
which Mr. Tarver has answered in his 
chapter on " The Limited Power of Educa¬ 
tion.” It is impossible to discuss, what 
Mr. Tarver himself does not discuss, the 
means by which a system of cramming can 
be converted into a system of training. Our 
own hope is that the faults of our present 
educational system are peculiar to the time, 
and will be eliminated. The prodigiousness 
of the educational movement which began 
in 1870 must be borne in mind. We have 
secured quantity and uniformity. If quality 
and flexibility have been temporarily ex¬ 
cluded we may be confident that they will 
be recalled in proportion as their absence 
is noted and lamented. Mr. Tarver’s pro¬ 
test is itself an augury of returning wisdom. 


AN AUSTRALIAN HUMORIST. 

While the Billy Boils. By Henry Lawson. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Concrete facts about Colonial life were 
never likely to be read with more eagerness 
than just now. The old country has been 
doing her best to prove that the Colonies 
lie very near her heart, and any authentic 
records of our cousins over sea should find 
readers. Besides, we are so tired of the 
globe-trotter stuff that is not authentic. A 
little book of honest, direct, sympathetic, 
humorous writing about Australia from 
within is worth a library of travellers’ tales; 
and such a little book is While the Billy 
Boile, by Mr. Henry Lawson, a collection of 
sketches and stories brought together from 
a number of Australian papers. We have, 
of course, Rolf Boldrewood’s stories of bush 
life, we have Mr. Beoke’s vivid glimpses 
of Sydney, and we have the Sydney beach 
of The Bob Tide ; but Mr. Lawson’s passion 
for unadorned veracity, and his genuine 
feeling for character, make him more trust- 
I worthy. 


It is not, of oourse, of Australian city 
life that he tells—you gather that from his 
title—Mr. Lawson writes of the Wallaby 
track, of swagmen and landowners, of 

X itters and shearers. He shows us 
t living in the bush really means. By 
force of sketch, dialogue, story and yam, 
he brings before us tike Bohemians and 
wastrels of that vast island: their humour, 
their way of thought, their vocabulary, 
their comradeship. The result is a real 
book, a book in a hundred. 

Mr. Lawson deals with honest men and 
rogues indiscriminately. Such a rogue as 
Steelman—such a spieler, as they would say 
in the bush—is worth remembering. Ton 
put him in your portrait gallery beside the 
Duke of Bilgewater and the Dolphin of 
France, in Huckleberry Finn. These are 
Steelman’s instructions to a mate on the 
outskirts of a New Zealand township, de¬ 
livered with emphasis before painting hectic 
Spots on his cheeks : 


" Remember, they’re Scotch up at that 
house. You understand the Sootch barrack 
pretty well by now—if you don’t, it ain’t my 
fault. You were bom in Aberdeen, but came 
but too young to remember much about the 
town. Your father’s dead. You ran away to 
sea and came out in the Bobbie Bums to 
Sydney. Your poor old mother’s in Aberdeen 
flow—Bruoe or Wallaoe Wynd will do. Your 
mother might be dead now—poor old soul 1— 
any way, you’ll never see her again. You wish 
you’d never run away from home. You wish 
you’d been a better son to your poor old 
mother; you wish you’d written to her and 
dbswered her last letter. You only want to 
live long enough to write home and ask for 
forgiveness and a blessing before you die. If 
you had a drop of spirits of some sort to brace 

? ou up you might get along the road better. 
Put this delicately.) Get the whine out of your 
voioe, and breathe with a wheeze—like this; get 
up the nearest approach to a death-rattle that 
you can. Move as if you were badly hurt in 
your wind—like this. (If you don’t do it 
better’n that, I’ll stonsh you.) 
face a bit longer and keep your I _ 
lick them, you damned fool!— breathe bn them; 
make ’em diy as chips. That’s the only decent 

f ur of breeka you’ve got, and the only ‘ shoon.’ 
ou're a Presbyterian—net a U.P., the Auld 
irk. Your mate would have come up to the 
house, only—well, you’ll have to use the 
stuffing in your head a bit; you can’t expect 
me to do all the brain work. Remember it’s 
consumption you’ve got—galloping consump¬ 
tion ; you know all the symptoms—pain on top 
of your right lung, bad oough, and night- 
sweats. Something tells you that you won’t 
see the new year—it’s a week off Christmas 
now. And if you come back without anything, 
Fll blessed soon put you out of your misery.” 


l) Make your 
: lips dry—don’t 


Mr. Lawson has gone direct to facts. He 
does nothing himself but arrange and 
present; that done, he stands aside. You 
cannot gather his own opinion on anything. 
His feeling for style in his own person is 
poor, but when he makes another speak, 
his language is terse, supple, and richly 
idiomatic. He can tell a yam with the 
best. One thinks naturally of Bret Harte 
when seeking a comparison; but the two 
men have little in common beyond a 
similarity of subject-matter. Both are 
concerned with rough and ready pioneers 
and struggle-for-lifers; but the Californian 
writer thinks of the story before anything 
else, the Australian of the human document. 
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Yet there are one or two stories in While 
the Billy Both worthy to rank with the 
beet ol Bret Harte’s. “ Macquarie’s Mate,” 
for example, is not less admirable than 
“ Tenessee’s Partner.” Here is the end of a 
vivid character sketch called “ The Drover’s 
Wife.” She lives in the bush, nineteen 
miles from anywhere; her husband is away; 
she has four children; a snake has crawled 
under the house during the day, and the 
family have gone to the annexe kitchen for 
safety. The four children are asleep on the 
table; the mother, with a stick to her hand, 
and Alligator, the dog, watch for the enemy. 
Mr. Lawson makes the woman’s thoughts 
reveal herself to you as she sits there, until 
by the time the climax is sighted you know 
her as you know yourselves. Here is the 
end: 

“ It must be near daylight now. The room 
is very close, hot because of the fire. Alligator 
still watches the wall from time to time. Sud¬ 
denly he becomes greatly interested; he draws 
himself a few inches nearer the partition, and a 
thrill runs through his body. The hair on the 
back of his neck begins to bristle, and the 
battle light is in his yellow eyes. She knows 
what this means, and lays her hand on the 
stick. The lower end of one of the partition 
slabs has a large crack on both sides. An evil 
pair of small, bright, bead-like eyes glisten at 
one of these holes. The snake—a black one— 
comes slowly out about a foot, and moves its 
head up and down. The dog lies still, and the 
woman sits as one fascinated. The snake comes 
out a foot further. She lifts her stick, and the 
reptile, as though suddenly aware of danger, 
sticks his head in through the crack on the 
other side of the slab, and hurries to get his 
tail round after him. Alligator springs, and 
his jaws come together with a snap. He misses 
this time, for his nose is large, and the snake’s 
body dose down in the angle formed by the 
slabs and the floor. He snaps again as the tail 
comes round. He has the snake now, and tugs 
it out eighteen inches. Thud, thud, comes the 
woman’s dub on the ground. Alligator pulls 
again. Thud, thud. Alligator pulls some more. 
He has the snake out now—a black brute, five 
feet long. The head rises to dart about, but 
the dog has the enemy dose to the neck. He 
is a big, heavy dog, but quick as a terrier. He 
shakes the snake as though he felt the original 
curse in oommon with mankind. The eldest 
boy wakes up, seizes his stick, and tries to get 
out of bed, but his mother forces him back with 
a grip of iron. Thud, thud—the snake’s back 
is broken in several places. Thud, thud—its 
head is crushed, and Alligator’s nose t tanned 
again. 

“ She lifts the mangled reptile on the point of 
her stick, carries it to the fire, and throws it in; 
then piles on the wood, and watches the snake 
burn. The boy and dog watch too. She lays 
her hand on the dog’s head, and all the fierce, 
angry light dies out of his yellow eyes. The 
younger children are quieted, and presently go 
to sleep. The dirty-legged boy stands for a 
moment, in his shirt, watching the fire. 
Presently he looks up at her, sees the tears in 
her eyes, and, throwing his arms round her 
neck, exclaims: 

“ * Mother, I won’t never go drovin’; blast 
me if I do! ’ 

11 And she hugs him to her worn-out breast and 
kisses him; and they sit thus together while the 
sickly daylight breaks over the bush.” 

While the Billy Both can be recommended 
to every one who likes full-blooded, man-to¬ 
man writing. And reciters in want of new 
material should look at “His Country— 
After All,” and “ That there Dog o’ Mine.” 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL SENTIMENT. 

The Early History of the Scottish Union 
Question. By G. W. T. Omond. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 

What is the explanation of the old Scots’ 
sentiment towanls England, which has 
added so much to the romance of history ? 
The mere annals of events teach us much. 
The temporary subjection of the land by 
Edward I. and its hard-fought battle for 
freedom under Bruce gave the foundation 
for tiie hostility of centuries. Through 
the reign of the Soots Jameses a bitter 
warfare was kept up on the Border hills, till 
Flodden and Solway Moss played havoc 
with the best strength of the North. Then 
come attempts at a union by marriage—the 
marriage of t he y oung Queen Mary to the 
son of Henry VHI.—and though the Scots 
would have none of the proposal, Somerset 
pressed it hard, offering even that the name 
of England should be abolished and “ the 
indifferent old name of Britain taken again.” 
But Mary married the Dauphin, and the 
friends of union sought a new alliance 
between Elizabeth ana the young Earl of 
Arran, who, as successor to the dukedom of 
Ohatelherault, was heir-presumptive to the 
throne of Scotland. How near the country 
came to being ruled by a dynasty °f 
Hamiltons instead of Stuarts we see from 
the correspondence of the time. But the 
negotiations were broken off, the Scots took 
it as an insult, and Mary, in spite of her 
Romish leanings, was welcomed gladly to 
her own land. The doleful events of her 
reign, oulminatingin the tragedy of Fotherin- 
gay, did not tend to soften international 
jealousy. “The manner of her trim aqfl 
condemnation,” says Mr. Omond, “was 
regarded as a national affront; and when the 
Estates met in July, 1587, the peers offered 
to give their lives and fortunes to avenge 
the fate of their Queen.” 

But behold the whirligig of history! 
James of Scotland succeeds to the English 
throne, the crowns are united, and the 
centre of national life for the North as 
well as the 8outh is officially in London. 
The Edinburgh merchants were ruined; 
many of the nobles by their departure still 
further impoverished an already poor 
country; and, to crown all, the ancient 
palace of Holyrood was dismantled, and 
nothing remained in the royal apartments 
but some stray pieces of furniture and some 
yards of faded tapestry. And now the 
problem became more difficult, for the 
Soots grievances are inflicted by kings of 
their own race, against whom there is no 
appeal. They are hated by their Southern 
neighbours, their commerce is crippled, and 
their best men leave them. A Francis 
Bacon might talk of them as “ a people in 
their capacities and undertakings ingenious, 
in labour industrious, in courage valiant, 
in body hard, active, and comely’’; but the 
ordinary English attitude towards the land 
and its inhabitants was that of the nameless 
satirist, who declared that 

"as for fruits, for their grandam Eve’s sake 
they never planted any, and for other trees, 
had Christ been betrayed iu this country, as 
doubtless He should have been had He couie as 


a stranger amongst them, Judas had sooner 
found the grace of repentance than one tree to 
hang himself on.” 


Then came the quarrel about the establish¬ 
ment of Episcopacy, which stiffened the back 
of a folk never remarkable for complaisance. 
The clique of Presbyterian lords led by 
Argyle m no way helped to improve the 
condition of the people; and it is possible 
to see in Montrose a democratic reformer, 
a champion of the proletariat against an 
aristocracy. 

With the Commonwealth we find attempts 
at a real union based upon equal advantages. 
The end was admirable, but the methods 
and the men who used them were bad, and 
we find the same unconquerable distrust of 
the Englishman defeating all * 


Lord Broghill, a son of Lord 
a member of the Council of State, and his 
non-English birth seems to have gained him 
popularity. “ He has won,” BaUlie writes, 
“ more on the affections of the people than 
all the English that ever were among us.” 
Soots commerce momentarily revived, only 
to be ruined once more at the Restora¬ 
tion. Indeed, the means employed by 
the Government of Charles EL. seem to 
have been designed with infinite art to 
exasperate and ruin a people. Trade was 
hampered in every conceivable way, and 
penalties on the Presbyterian religion made 
the feeling in Scotland rise to fever point. 
But with the coming of William the old 
question of complete union was revived 
again. Statesmen on both sides saw that 
only thus could a source of strength be 
made out of what was a dangerous weak¬ 
ness. The Scots spirit had attempted of 
itself to right the national wrongs by 
various commercial schemes, and a patriotic 
party had arisen, composed of Hamilton, 
Tweeddale, Rothes, Roxburghe, and Fletcher 
of Saltoun (whose Life by Mr. Omond we 
lately reviewed in these columns)—a party 
which aimed at the creation of Scotland 
into a semi-republican form of government 
distinct from its neighbour. It was the 
growth of such a party, as well as the 
growing peril from the northern Jacobites, 
which forced English statesmen to advocate 
the Union or endure a dangerous civil 


war. 

Such is the historical account of the 
relations which gave rise to the sentiment— 
a narrative of the disadvantages which a 
poor, proud, and ill-advised people suffered 
m its contest with a richer nation. But in 
addition tiiere was another feeling—half¬ 
national, half-racial—which a people, dwell* 
ing in a different air and very different 
natural surroundings, who were in great 
part of different blood, and whose whole 
traditions were those of struggling against 
odds, of poverty, pride, and fierce love of 
country, entertained towards a great alien 
nation, rich, unknown, settled upon its lees. 
The sentiment rims all through Soots history, 
and it is altogether apart from any hostility 
aroused by definite wrongs. 

Mr. Omond’s book is a handy summary of 
the history of such international relations, 
written with an orderly method and much 
dearness and good sense. Well printed 
and well bound, it is an excellent contribu* 
tion to the literature of the subject. 
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THE NATIONAL DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY. 

A Talk with Me. Sidney Lee. 

I found Mr. Sidney Lee at the offices of 
the Dictionary in Waterloo-place, and after 
congratulating him on the event of last 
week, I said: “ Will you allow me, Mr. Lee, 
to run over the story of the Dictionary with 
you in question and answer ? ” 

“ Certainly. What is your first question? ” 

“ The idea of the Dictionary —did it not 
originate with Mr. George Smith?” 

“Yes, that is so. But Mr. Smith first 
thought of a universal biographical dictionary. 
It was Mr. Leslie Stephen, I think, who 
advised him that this was too magnificent a 
scheme.” 

“ And so its scope was made British?” 

“ Oh, more than that! It is English, 
Scottish, Irish, and Colonial; and I may 
say that we have been scrupulously careful 
to see that Scottish, Irish, and Colonial 
biography should be fairly represented." 

‘ ‘ Mr. Leslie Stephen was the first editor ? ” 

“ Yes, and he remained sole editor until 
our twenty-first volume was published. I 
had the honour of assisting him as sub¬ 
editor in the very early stages of the under¬ 
taking. We were at work two years before 
a line of the Dictionary was published.” 

“I suppose you were fixing the form of 
the whole work ? ” 

“Well, yes; but we were going ahead 
with it. We set ourselves an ideal of punc- 
'tuality, and the way to realise it seemed to 
oe to be always well in advance of our pub- 
ishing day. The publishers decided to issue 
a volume every quarter-day. We have since 
published fifty-one volumes on fifty-one 
quarter-days. We have never been late. 
That is a record of which we are naturally 
proud. 

“ You must have used the utmost 
method! ” 

“We had an elaborate machinery for 
commissioning authors to write articles and 
to get the articles into our hands. Every 
article was ordered for a certain date.” 

“ And if it didn’t come, you wanted to 
know why ? ” 

“ Yes, and we always left a margin of 
time in which to secure another article if, 
for any reason, that were necessary. But, 
as a rule, our writers were most punctual.” 

“At this moment, Mr. Lee, your work 
inside the office must be far ahead of what 
is published ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I have allotted every article 
to the end of Z.” 

“And how many more volumes will take 
us there ? ” 

“Nine. The sixtieth and last volume is 
due, I think you will find, in September, 
1899.” 

“ The “ T ” volume will include Lord 
Tennyson, of course ? ” 

“ Yes; Canon Ainger has undertaken his 
life. James Watt, I may tell you, is in 
the hands of Sir Frederick Bramwell, and 
Wordsworth has gone to Mr. Leslie 
Stephen.” 

“ I suppose verification of facts and dates 
has been a great part of your work ? ” 

“ It has ; but the first thing has been to 


choose a writer whose facts and dates could 
be trusted; to find the right man, and then 
watch him, has been the editorial task.” 

“ You have employed many lady-writers. 
How have you been served by them ? ” 

“ Capitauy. They have been most in¬ 
dustrious, and in some cases their knowledge 
has proved most exhaustive.” 

“I am not asking my questions in the 
best order, Mr. Lee; but how did you com¬ 
pile and decide on the names to be included 
m any given volume ? ” 

“We examined, as a matter of course, 
all existing biographical dictionaries. We 
searched the obituaries in the Gentleman's 
Magazine and in many newspapers, and 
we received suggestions from the public. 
When we had a list to which we could add 
nothing ourselves we published it, and asked 
a still wider public to supply omissions.” 

“And did 'this result in many sugges¬ 
tions ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, from the descendants of people 
omitted. We had often great pressure put 
upon us by well-meaning people with an 
enthusiasm for their ancestors’ memories. 
Unfortunately, our estimate and theirs of a 
given individual’s career were apt to differ.” 

“ Now, as to the ideal article you aimed 
to obtain, Mr. Lee ? ” 

“Well, you know that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
wrote the fife of Addison as the model. We 
used to send it to early contributors in 
pamphlet form, but this became unnecessary 
as the work proceeded. What we wanted 
was a succinct, exhaustive, and intelligent 
statement of the facts of a man’s life, 
divested of every taint of partiality. We 
wanted only a minimum of criticism. One 
of my printed instructions is this: ‘ No 
inventory of domestic virtues should be 
attempted.’ ” 

“Did you, in allotting an artiole, give 
the writer a limit of length ? ” 

“ Not always. But I preached brevity in 
and out of season. I suppose I cannot claim 
to have practised it, for I must admit that 
the article on Shakespeare which I wrote 
for the last volume is far the longest in the 
Dictionary. 

“Well, it ought to be. Is there any 
likelihood, Mr. Lee, that it will be given to 
the public in a separate form ? It would 
make a nice little book.” 

“That I cannot say. But it would not 
make a very little book. The article con¬ 
tains 45,000 words.” 

“ I suppose you look upon some articles 
in the Dictionary with special pride ? ” 

“ Naturally. In many cases the lives in 
the Dictionary contain new matter. The 
Life of Cardinal Pole is a case in point. 
The Life of Lord Halifax, who comes, like 
other peers, under his family name of George 
Savile, is another. Lord Halifax’s part in 
the revolution which seated William and 
Mary on the throne has been much over¬ 
looked, except by Macaulay. The Dictionary 
Life of Halifax, containing as it does new 
facts and a new estimate of the man, is 
distinctly valuable. Then Prof. Jebb’s Life 
of Porson and Mr. Firth’s Life of Edward 
Hyde, Lord Clarendon, are strikingly care¬ 
ful and elaborate. Sir Edward Fry’s Life of 
John Selden is equally so. But really I cannot 
in a moment recollect the more striking 


biographies; and where so many have been 
excellent it is, perhaps, invidious to select. 
But I should like to mention the Life of 
Charles Stuart Parnell. For obvious reasons 
it presented many difficulties. Ultimately 
it was decided to entrust various sections of 
his career to various hands, and I am glad 
to say that the result justified this plan. 
We can point to that article as showing what 
strenuous efforts have been made to secure 
impartiality.” 

“ You must have found your work very 
interesting, if very arduous, Mr. Lee ? ” 

“ Yes; and its variety has been not its 
least charm. To be considering one day 
where Priestley stood in Chemistry, and the 
next day where Pusey stood in Theology, 
has been an education in mental flexibility.” 


AN OLD PARODY ON WHITMAN. 

Books about Walt Whitman seem numerous 
just now. In one, entitled Walt Whitman 
the Man, which is announced by Messrs. 
Gay & Bird, there will appear a fac¬ 
simile of an unpublished letter from Tenny¬ 
son to Whitman. In it Tennyson refers 
to his son Lionel’s marriage in Westminster 
Abbey to the daughter of the late Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. He also says: “Triibner 
wrote me this morning, stating that you 
wished to have a parody of yourself, which 
appeared among other parodies of modem 
authors in a paper called London. I have 
not a copy of it, otherwise I would send it 
you.” This parody turns out to be one of four 
or five in which the wedding in the Abbey 
was supposed to be treated by various hands, 
namely: Whitman, Browning, William 
Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson. They were the work of a hand 
that is still active, although insufficiently 
active, among us. Here is the skit on 
Whitman: 

“ 1. This is a wedding. All right, then ! I’m 
on it. Three cheers and a tiger ! 

“ 2. (Marriage is not my game, but you 
mustn’t take notice of that, I’m here because 
I’m everywhere.) 

“ 3. The parson goes for his glasses. I reckon 
he judges them misty. (Bully for you, old 
man ! I guess it’s a tear that you’re wiping!) 

“ 4. I am the bride and the bridegroom. I 
know all about it much better than they do. 

“ 5. I fumble with him for the ring, and 
blush with her while he’s finding it. 

“0. His boots are pinching me awful, and 
the thought of her back hair o’ercomes me ! 

“ 7. My heart gives great throbs to his waist¬ 
coat, and I feel with her that someone has 
trodden on my frock and busted the gathers. 

‘8. Iam here though you do not see me. I 
hear the organ rolling, the people susurrating, 
the feet shuffling, the silk srbillating, the boys 
laughing, the girls tittering, the old maids 
telling them they ought to De ashamed of it, 
the shoeblacks cheering, the corks popping, 
the comic man making speeches, the bride 
weeping, the page kissing the housemaid below 
stairs, the rice rattling on the carriage roof, 
the groan the bridegroom gives as a slipper 
better aimed than the rest strikes, him on the 
nose and makes him see a hundred thousand 
candles. 

“9. I hear, I see, I feel it all, I am Walt 
Whitman. I guess I know all about it.” 

Did Whitman ever see this ? 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Le Journal de Liliane. Par Comte 4 Wodzinaki. (Calmann Levy: 
Paris.) 

When a Pole writes a story in French about an Englishwoman 
the results of the international complication are remarkable. 

Left to itself, it is to he feared that Le Journal de Ltliane will, like 
many other novels, die without tears and without honour. It came 
to us with the strawberries; it will be forgotten before the peaches. 
There is not one word in it which the young girl might not read, 
nor is there anything whatever in it to make the young girl anxious 
to avail herself of the maternal permission—except Miss Qibson. 
Miss Qibson must be rescued. She must be drawn closer to us. 
There is a certain amount of joy in Miss Qibson. 

She is not the heroine of the story. She is the governess of the 
heroine, the orphan Liliane. On the eve of their departure from 
Paris, to take up their abode in Poland with Lilian’s grandmother, 
Miss Gibson in making her will writes down her name as Nelly 
Gibson. 

On their arrival in Poland they encounter a mad woman who 
dances. It is too much for Nelly Gibson. She supplements her 
thick veil by covering her face with her two hands. “Un cri 
d’horreur et de d6gout s’echapper de ses l&mres; ‘Aoh! very 
indecently, indeed! ’ ” It is a pity—it is a thousand pities—that 
after this Miss Gibson rarely speaks a word of English. “Aoh! 
very indecently, indeed! ” is so pleasant and comforting, and we 
feel so sure that there must be more English where that came from, 
that we are disappointed. But in some other respects Nelly Gibson 
remains good. 

To them enter two heroes, one of whom is a villain. The 
villainous hero is Prince Paul Sreniawa; the heroic hero is M. 
Etienne Gordyan, the prince’s guardian. As Liliane’s grandmother 
wishes her to marry the prince, she naturally falls in love with the 
guardian. The prince is said to have a “ Britisch aspect,” and in 
an affair of the heart any little infirmity like a “Britisch aspect” 
must tell against one. 

In the meantime, what is Miss Nelly Gibson doing ? She also 
has not been idle. She also has fallen in love with toe guardian. 
“Serais-je moi-meme jalouse de Miss?” exclaims the perfervid 
diary-keeper, and answere herself, “Non, mille fois non!” Still 
Nelly Gibson is no despicable rival. “Miss est encore jeune. . . . 
Sans la oouperose qui depare son visage, Miss serait vraiment jolie.” 
The question presents itself: “Pourquoi done Miss ne pourrait- 
elle pas aimer ? ” Especially when we oonsider that M. Gordyan, 
the guardian, quotes “Tennysson.” And, by toe way, who teat 
“ Tennysson ” ? 

M. Gordyan (he is once called Sir Gordyan, but the joke is not 
repeated) saves the lile of Liliane, who is also addressed as LUi, 
Lily, and Lilienne, thereby reminding us of him who would 
“ answer to Hi! or to any loud cry.” Subsequently toe guardian 
also saves toe life of Miss Nelly Gibson. These heroes are heroic 
all right, but in their line of action a little monotonous. Miss and 
Mademoiselle have now scored one rescue each, and it is Miss’s 
turn to play. 

But before she plays there is a little complication about her name 
which requires to be cleared up. The bad prince, in order to gain 
favour with toe governess, addresses her always as “ my lady.” We 
are told that he spoke English badly. “ N’est-ce pas une lacune 
surprenante dans 1*education d’un homme du monde?” asks toe 
superior Liliane. Miss Gibson very properly refuses toe title; she 
has not that honour. Then comes the astounding statement: 
“Je m’appelle Miss Hariett Gibson.” Nobody notices toe change, 
not even the author; nobody cares, except the reader; but he 
worries himself. Why has Nelly suddenly booorne “Hariett”? 


“ Une lacune surprenante dans l’education d’un homme du monde!” 
—“ Hariett” is, of course, the abbreviated form of Nelly. 

To return, Miss Nelly, or “ Hariett,” or compromise it and say 
Nelriett, at one time supposed that all was arranged between toe 
bad prince and Liliane, thus leaving Miss a clear field with toe 
good guardian. In her delight, says Liliane, “Miss me donna un 
shake hand energique.” Miss was deceived, and disillusion follows. 
She inherits “la modique somme de trente mille guinees” from 
an unde, and is prompt to take advantage of her new independence. 
In toe usual English way, she writes a letter to her adored, 
placing herself and her fortune at his disposal, and he refuses 
her. So she informs Liliane’s grandmother: “Je pars domain” ; 
and Liliane exclaims: “ Adieu done, Miss Gibson! la pensde unira 
toujours nos deux ames.” The pure-souled Liliane reads a letter 
which was not addressed to her, nor intended for her. This letter 
had been dropped accidentally by toe bad prince, and contains the 
evidence of his badness, thus making all dear for Liliane’s 
betrothal to toe good guardian. 

There seems to be only one comment possible upon toe oonduct 
of either Miss or Mademoiselle. It is best put m these words: 
“Aoh! very indecently indeed! ” 

This charming story has been published this year in Paris. 
Paris is toe capital of France, and toe French are a light-hearted 
people. Ba&st Pain. 

• • « * 

An Electric Shock, and Other Stories. By E. Gerard (Mme. de 

Laszowska). (William Blackwood & Sons.) 

The percentage of short stories which have enjoyed an ephemeral 
existence in the magazines and weekly newspapers and deserve 
a more prolonged life in volume form is small. But if in 
literature, as in biology, it is toe fittest which survive, toe struggle 
for existence is equally natural in both cases. With toe exception 
of toe first story, giving its name to toe book, all toe others have 
been published before. Mme. Laszowska writes, on toe whole, with 
correctness, and possesses considerable powers of focussing the 
reader’s attention, but she lacks toe aptitude for character-drawing 
needed to give vitality to all creative work; and a less heavy touch 
in light comedy would be an advantage. “ An Electric Shock ” 
is of the “ forcible-feeble ” type. Written “ explosively,” it depends 
for interest on crude incident. A young Viennese doctor, in love 
with his patient’s daughter, proposes to cure a certain Herr 
Querkopf—toe name is scarcely a happy one—by electricity. 
Querkopf has fallen into toe hands of a quack “ bato physician ” 
at an Austrian health resort, who has invented a ridiculous system 
for curing diseases with “ pine-tree essence.” Satirically treated, 
toe story might have been made amusing, but toe authoress has 
chosen instead a lugubrious and tragic key, with toe result that it is 
lacking in sense of proportion as well as in sense of humour. Far 
and away the best effort in toe volume is toe tale from toe Polish 
entitled “ The Attaman: a Tale of the Kosaks ”—our old friends toe 
Cossacks in disguise. The adaptation is excellent, and toe legend 
singularly touching and heroic. At an order from his “master, 
the king,’’the Attaman leads toe Cossacks of toe Dnieper against the 
Turks. They advance too daringly into Ottoman territory, and at 
toe commencement of winter find themselves surrounded by a vast 
Tartar horde. The army is wrecked. Only toe Attaman and 300 
men return from toe ill-fated expedition. But in toe history of toe 
Cossacks there has been no instance before of a chief returning 
without his army. What is to be done in this case ? A council is 
summoned, and an ancient chief pronounces the leader’s doom: 

“ A less noble man might be degraded from his office ; but thou, 
Kunicki, shall not be stripped of dignity in favour of any other man. 
Attaman thou shalt remain until thy death. Yet as toe council in its 
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wisdom does not deem it to be seemly that an Attaman should survive 
the loss of his army, it will be advisable that thy noble life should come 
to a speedy termination. . . . Only to lay thy head on the block wilt 
thou put aside the crane’s feather.” 

The Attaman accepts his fate as inevitable and just, but before 
his death wishes to see his wife and child: 

“ ‘ Fix a day for my execution,’ he says, ‘ and I swear to be 
punctual. * 

* As much time as thou pleaseat, Father Attaman,’ is the answer.” 

He chooses one day, and returns to die on the block. How much 
of this fine story is original and how much has been translated I 
cannot pretend to say, but it is picturesquely told, and the heroic 
atmosphere throughout has been well sustained. The rest of 
the book suffers much by measurement with this standard. 

In “ The Portrait of Conceta P-” the supernatural element 

has been employed with some ingenuity, but the idea of a man 
falling in love with the ancient portrait of a beautiful lady 
and finding his reward in the hand of the descendant who bears her 
likeness is not new. “ A Drama in Blue ” has but oue good scene. 
A jilted lady in disguise, seeking to win back the affections of her 
former lover, offers for his recognition the withered forget-me-not 
which he has given her. He, mistaking her interest in the flower 
for merely a botanical curiosity, cures her of her infatuation by a 
pompous scientific dissertation. But for this lapse of memory the 
large fortune for which he hungered might have been his. As an 
attempt in humour, “ My Wife’s Christmas Supper ” does not suc¬ 
ceed, and “The Price of the Necklace,” in which a surgeon 
amputates the breast of the woman he once loved, although told 
with some ability, is unpleasant without being startling. Neither 
of these stories is worth reprinting. 

# ♦ 4 ♦ 

Crooked Paths. By Francis Allingham. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

“ ‘. . . But my life has been recorded by the angel—it is all there; 
why expose me to the horror of it again f ’ 

‘ The Recording Angel is none other than yourself. You will have 
SO reason to doubt the correctness of your account, for you will yourself 
tell it. Your brain has retained all the impressions it has received, all 
the thoughts that have come to you, all the words you have spoken, all 
the actions you have done, all the scenes you have witnessed. All these 
will be unrolled before you, and you will see your life as it actually was.’ 

‘ Is there no escape—no death for me before this takes place ? ’ I 
asked. 

‘ No; you will see your life and its influence upon others. It is by 
this influence you will be judged, that is the balance that will weigh 
you.’ ” 

This conversation passes between the spirit, after death, of the 
writer of tliis chaotic book and another spirit, from another world, 
who appears to act as his guide and instructor; and this is the 
theme upon which a curiously inconclusive and muddled story is 
built. It is a theme which, in able hands, and treated 

with high imagination and human sympathy, might yield a 

notable result; but in Crooked Paths we have neither. It is the 
kind of book, possibly, to appeal to the commonplace imagination— 
a book of exclamations and of crude wailings, a mixture of 
undigested, semi-religious sentiment and weak melodrama. It 
has none of the balance of life, and, what is essential in such an 
effort, none of the logic of events. Briefly, it is the story of a man 
who, in extreme youth, has a very short and ordinarily vulgar 
amour —a passage which has an effect upon him out of all propor¬ 
tion to its importance. Then he falls in love, and, later, is 
temporarily led away by a girl of the casual sensual type, who 
plays so superbly on the violin that she has the power of suggesting 

to different hearers the kind of love which she wishes them to 

feel. This incident ends quite innocently—the man marries the 
right girl and dies young, leaving one son. Now if, in the after 
life, he had been compelled to see himself and the result of his 
actions in his child, ana in the one or two lives intimately associated 
with his, there would at least have been a gleam of logic to serve 
as guide; but instead of this he is linked to the development of a 
farm labourer named Adam. It is true that the son of the dead 
witness seduces Adam’s sister, but this only makes the confusion 
worse. Adam, finally, murders his light-of-love sweetheart, and 
allows himself to be knocked down and killed by a passing train. 
“ And then there was utter darkness.” 


Thus, the story does not end at all; the conclusion of the whole 
matter is “ utter darkness ” ; the problem is most in&rtutically 
shirked. It will be seen that no logical conclusion could have been 
arrived at on the lines indicated, but Mr. Allingham might at 
least have endeavoured to tie some kind of knot. 

As I have said, the book is crude and ill-constructed. It is full 
of laborious hammerings of the commonplace; it has neither grace 
nor subtlety; it continually hovers between a tract written by a 
person ignorant of theology and a story written by a person 
ignorant of life. There are, indeed, passages not without some 
trace of skill, as, for instance, the scene between the two friends in 
the twelfth chapter of the second book, and that at the end of the 
eighth chapter of the third. But in the main the story is shadowy, 
vague, ana wooden. 

I am not inclined to be a severe critic of modem fiction—there is 
muoh that is excellent, a great deal that is good. But it seems to 
me that such books as Crooked Paths are superfluous. They serve 
no purpose that may not be found, more concisely set forth, in the 
“ twopenny box ”; they are full of deaths, burials, and, in this 
instance, of a pseudo-resurrection also; they set out as light- 
bearers, and leave the reader in — “ utter darkness.” If Mr. 
Allingham wishes to write let him try his hand at something 
nearer the ground; he will soon learn that farm labourers do not 
talk in just the same way as the folks at “ the Manor House.” 
When I see Mr. Allingham’s name on the title-page of another 
book I will read it, in the hope that he may have turned to a more 
profitable theme. 

• • • e 

My Bonnie Lady. By Leslie Keith. 

(Jarrold & Sons.) 

If Mr. Leslie Keith’s new novel may be taken as representative 
of the Scots school of storv-telling, the kailyard has become empty 
of suggestion. It has all the usual characters. There are the 
little minister, the elder, the dominie, the gossips, and the beautiful 
young maid, attractive from having been brought up among 
influences other than those of the sordid northern village. 

Time hangs heavy on our hands as we peruse the book. That is 
because the plot is quite incredible. It deals with a feud between the 
Inglises ana the Mintos. The one family had for generations 
been denying the claim of the other to certain lands, which at the 
beginning of the book seem to be a few arable acres, and a little 
later have dwindled into a footpath. Such a dispute is not impos¬ 
sible; but it cannot be made the basis of a romance. We are 
told that blood had been shed and fortunes squandered over it; 
which we do not believe. Like other rural people, the Scots, with 
time to waste and money to spend on the sport, are not averse 
from law pleas. We are sure that, if the family of Minto and 
that of Inglis did have any difference about rights of property, the 
question was settled by the Court of Session soon after it arose. 
According to Mr. Keith, the settlement was arrived at through 
other means. Night after night, at the bidding of his wife, Mr. 
Minto went forth to walk upon the disputed territory. Apparently he 
went outwith the coffee ana came in with the milk. There, at the very 
beginning, one finds that the story does not ring true. We are not 
alluding to the base uses to which ancient Scotsmen are put by 
shrewish wives. We are thinking of a fact in law. If you are 
the public, you can establish a right of property in land by walking 
on the land with persistence; but Mr. Minto was not the public, 
and, all Scots being notoriously well-informed, we refuse to believe 
that he acted as if he were. In the chronicles of Mr. Keith, one 
cold night he fell by the wayside in a faint. His wife, drawn by 
an opportune intuition, was there to see him. So was Captain 
Inglis, scion of the enemy, just home from the wars. The Captain 
tamed the shrew, who was very unwilling that he should lay a 
hand upon her husband, and he carried the poor man home. There, 
of course, he met “ our bonnie lady,” a damsel whom he had loved 
long since and lost awhile, who, in order to bring peace into the 
parish, had been induced by the little minister to become house¬ 
maid to Mrs. Minto. The minister, it is needless to say, also was in 
love with her. 

How this unconscionable tangle is unravelled it would be unfair to 
say. It would be tedious also. Mr. Keith can write pretty well; 
but the artificiality of his theme dogs him to the end. There is 
scarcely a page in his book which produces an artistic illusion. In 
short, we do not believe a word of it. The words themselves p ’■e 
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often horrible. “ The Captain, as he told, me, was fair donnered 
for a moment to see her in such a tirrivee, and oould do nothing but 
sit stock still trying to make out what kind of a randy wife he had 
fallen upon.” That is a fair sample of Mr. Keith’s manner. A 
story told in such language is a timvee that donners us too much. 


A Trick of Fame. 


By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
(Bentley.) 


In 2 vols. 


Mr. Fyfe’s novel is one of those which reward the persevering. 
The first few chapters led me to put it down as an inferior imitation 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, a study on the lines of Sir Oeorge 
Tressady, with the incisiveness and the humanity of Sir Oeorge 
Trteeady left out. Mr. Fyfe’s knowledge of politics appears to be 
more to seek than even my own. I am sure that a young Tory 
member of Parliament oould not suddenly begin to act as private 
secretary to a Liberal Minister of Labour, and I do not think that 
a Cabinet Minister who had only been in office two or three months 
would get an official pension. The comic relief, again, oonsists 
mainly in satire of a kind of affectation which I understand to be 
now extinct. This is the sort of thing: 

“ ‘ Cedi and I have been contemplating the pagan ideals, and counter¬ 
acting the effeots of country air, which would make one energetic but 
for some such antidote, by consuming cigarettes whose fragrance 
suggests all the most charming vices of every age.’ 

‘ You might have been better employed,’ said Lady Beatrice curtly, 
examining the features of the landscape. 

‘ Ah, dear lady, again the point or view. But I fancy luncheon is at 
hand—luncheon, which in town might be described as the impecunious 
in search of the appetising, but which here in this appallingly healthy 
air one could well call the endeavour of the insatiate to avoid satiety.’ ” 

Wearisome fooling, surely: although I own to finding humour in 
a gilded youth’s description of Lady Beatrice Vane as an 

“ ‘ orfly odd girl, don’t you know? Makes you feel, when you’ve been 
talkin’ to her, as if you’d made rather a fool of yourself: orfly annoyin’, 
that sort of girl.’ ” 

In the course of the second volume one makes the discover that 
Mr. Fyfe has a distinct talent for evoking a dramatic situation. 
There is a telling scene in the House of Commons where Hewlett, 
the Labour Leader, is thrown over by his clever young secretary in 
the course of a debate, and another at the dose of the book, where 
the same young secretary misses his chance because he fears to put 
his fate to the touch with the woman who loves him. Harold 
Fenton has run away with Beatrice Vane, and when they are 
overtaken by her brother is coward enough to hint, what, indeed, 
is the case, .that the responsibility for .the break lies with her. 

“ Beatrice looked at Fenton with an expression of bewilderment on her 
face. ‘ 

‘I—I dim’t understand,’ she said with a catch in her voice. ‘You 
have told my brother that-’ 

‘ Mr. Fenton has only allowed, me to guess what-’ 

‘Hush, please 1 1 You have told my brother,’ she went on, facing 
Fenton steadily and speaking in dull measured tones, ‘ that it was I who 
suggested this—this journey, and that you did not approve of it and 
wished me to return ? ’ 

‘ Beatrice, I only said what I have said to you this morning. I told 
him nothing of what you—you suggest. Lord Radfield, you wul bear me 
out in this ? ’ 

‘ Lord Radfield shrugged his shoulders almost imperceptibly again. 

‘ From what you were good enough to say I gathered that-’ 

‘ Oh! it can’t be—it can’t be—you could never have been so—Harold! 
Why don’t you say something—anything—deny it—tell me it isn’t true. 

Fenton began to see the enormity of the mistake he had made. 

‘ I only said that—but it is absurd to have all this fuss—Beatrice, will 
you notUsten to what your brother wishes to say ? ’ 

‘ You coward! ’ said Beatrice in a low voice -‘ you coward'. ’ ” 

So was a subtle cad well unmasked. 


From the Four Winds. By John Sinjohn. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Sinjohn, like so many other clever young men, has been trying 
to catch the manner of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. He is violent, 
cosmopolitan, knowing: and I cannot honestly say that the blend 
of smoking-room ethics and Imperialism which results is very much 


to my taste. Dick Denver, braggart and bully, who is the hero of 
two of tiie stories, is a particularly offensive sort of person. In 
Synge Sahib, however, Mr. Sinjohn has got a good idea, and has 
used it effectively. Synge is an English doctor in the Straits 
Settlements. He has a dash of yellow blood in him, and one 
tropical night he “ runs amok ”: 

It was Synge—Synge transfigured—a Malay, if ever there was one, 
in every line of his face and figure. Barring a towel wound round him, 
he was stark naked, and his flesh was yellow, not white; and whether 
my eyes went wrong or not, I don’t know, but his hair seemed to hang 
down his naked back, instead of being cropped short, as it always is. 
His eyes were blazing and glaring with a sort of green light like a wild 
cat’s. That devilish silver streak was his Malay knss, and he brandished 
it like one possessed.” 

And one other story in the book is in its way a perfect gem. 

Tally Ho ” is an Anglo-Indian child who loses himself in London. 
He is picked up by an old general, who carries him off to tiffin 
at his dub. Tally Ho’s ways and speech are delightful from 
beginning to end. And the general is excellent too. The meeting 
is by the water in St. James’s Park. 

Tally Ho sank on his knees, stuck his head through the girders, and 
His affections particularly riveted themselves on two small 


gaze< ^ 

bronze-green ducks taking first lessons in diving ftom an attentive 
parent. 

‘ My wantles dtm,’ said Tally Ho, joyfully and loudly, through his 
girders, to the intense astonishment of a military-looking old gentleman, 
from between whose legs the words arose. 

‘ Gawd bless me! What’s that ? ’ 

‘ My wantles ’oo for each of my’s dowsers’ pottets,’ bellowed Tally 
Ho across the water to the ducks. 

* Gawd bless me! It’s the ducks the boy wants,’ commented the 
ancient warrior, stepping with much care clear of Tally Ho, and noting 
the direction of his gestures. At this precise instant Tally Ho withdrew 
his head from between the girders and scrambled on to his feet, and as 
he did so his eye lighted on the stranger, whose elderly but martial form 
he had been doing nis level best to upset. 

‘Balaam, Genelal Sahib,’ he said, saluting affably and without 
embarassment. ‘ My is Tally Ho—my wantles dose ducks.’ ” 


. “ Old Man's" Marriage. By G. B. Burgia. 

(Grant Richards.) 

In this novel Mr. G. B. Burgin continues the history of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Four Comers, with whom we have become in a certain 
degree familiar. It is written in a style which I must call, for want 
of a better word, sprightly, and is mainly concerned with the efforts of 
“ Old Man ” to avoid the attentions of his friend Ikey Marston’s wife, 
who has married the wrong man. “ Old Man ” is anoble backwoods¬ 
man of the kind which Bret Harte has made known to us, and for 
Quixotic reasons he marries an Indian squaw. There are other 
characters and incidents more or less humorous. An editor who is 
handier with the pistol than with the pen, a beautiful girl who is 
familiar with the reforming usee of a shot-gun, an English lord who 
lisps, a pie—no American story is complete without a pie—and a 
comic mule, the best drawn character in the book. Here is a 
portrait of the mule, which “ Old Man ” in a facetious moment had 
christened “ Miss Wilks,” that being the name of the lady he had 
renounced in favour of Ikey Marston. 

“ The durability of her scarred hide made it as valuable as that of a 
caribou, and a wider intelligence, fostered by encounters with strange 
hybrids in the great North-West, had begotten in her an acuter intellect 
than of yore. She was an extraordinarily powerful, clav-coloured mule, 
projecting in all kinds of uncomfortable and unexpected directions, blind 
in the right eye, and wanting an ear, the remaining ear lopping over as 
if to conceal her lack of sight. The missing ear had been ‘ chawed ’ off 
in single combat with one of her own raoe. An originality of gait, which 
had first endeared her to ‘ Old Man ’ still remained to comfort his lone¬ 
liness ; she shuffled along, moving both legs on one side at the same time. 
Her mode of progression suggested an appearance of constant effort, as 
if she were continually changing shoulders, and undecided which leg 
should lead.” 

“ Old Man ” oomes back with “ Miss Wilks ” to find that Mrs. Ikey 
Marston ( nee Miss Wilkes) is by no means happy in her marriage, 
and the scenes between “ Old Man ” and the woman who loves him 
are among the best in the book. I was not aware that the hunting 
of men with bloodhounds, lynching and murder, were so frequent in 
the villages on the Ottawa River as Mr. Burgin would have us to 
believe. The Dominion Government should look to it. 
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One Man'* View. By Leonard Merrick. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Merrick shows some freshness in his treatment of a theme 
which has done duty through generations of fiction. Mamie 
Cheriton marries George Heriot because she has failed as an 
actress and has not much alternative. She finds him dull, and 
absorbed in his profession. But she gets sympathy from Lucas 
Field, a brilliant and successful dramatist. 

“ To talk about oneself to a woman, who listens with exquisite eyes 
'fixed upon one’s face, is very gratifying to a literary man. If one is 
mediocre, she makes one feel clever; and if one has talent, one feels 
greater still. Field had rarely spent a pleasanter hour. It is not 
intimated that he was a vain puppy—he was not a puppy at all. He 
had half unconsciously felt the want of a sympathetic confidant for a 
long while, though, and albeit he did not instantaneously realise that 
Mrs. Heriot supplied the void, he walked back to his chambers with 
exhilaration.” 

Ultimately Mrs. Heriot leaves her home with Lucas Field, and 
before long falls upon a second disillusion. I think this is perhaps 
the strongest part of the book. 

‘‘When a naturally pure woman, who is not sustained by any 
emancipated views, consents to live with a man in defiance of social 
prejudices, she probably obtains as clear an insight as the world affords 
into the enormous difference that exists between the ideal and the 
actual. Matrimony does not illumine the difference so vividly, because 
matrimony, with all its disillusions, leaves her an unembarrassed con¬ 
science. With her lover such a woman experiences all the prose of 
wedlock and a sting to boot. A man cannot be at concert-pitch all day 
long with his mistress any more easily than he can with his wife. She 
has to submit to bills and other practical matters just as much with a 
smirched reputation as she had with a spotless one. The romance does 
not run any better because the marriage service is omitted. A lover is 
no less liable to be commonplace than a husband when the laundress 
knocks the buttons off his shirts.” 

So Mrs. Heriot and Lucas Field part. The woman realises—it is 
the traditional ending—that after all she loved her husband, and a 
happy accident brings them together again. It is a cleverly 
written story, but I have not a notion what the title means. 


Mere Sentiment. By A. J. Dawson. 

(John Lane.) 

There are a dozen stories in this volume, of unequal length, un¬ 
equal merit, and divers style. They cover a good many phases of 
life and a wide stretch of map. The Australian Bush is Mr. 
Dawson’s favourite locale, but he does not disdain London, Monte 
Carlo, or West Africa. Some of the tales are extremely slight; and 
one of them, “ Narita,” is unintelligible. Nevertheless, this last is, 
to my mind, the best of the collection: the struggle in the dinghy, 
half seen from the other boat through the gloom of night, is weirdly 
realised; and there is a haunting suggestion of mystery about the 
lady. “Madge” is an unpleasant story of an hysterical girl, 
sufficiently unpleasant, but not without a certain tenderness in the 
treatment. “Mother Carey’s Chickens” is the record of two 
children who act Providence to their elder sister’s love-affairs : “ The 
Man "Who Was ” furnishes the key, and “ The Light that Failed,” 
a refrain. Altogether a volume that may be read with pleasure, if 
not with notable profit. 

# * * * 

Without Istue. By Henry Cresswell. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mr. Cresswell has found out a lovely new way of killing people ; 
and he has wisely made it the cardinal point of aft excel¬ 
lent novel. The story is of an infant heir, brought up in a 
slum; of a miserly life-tenant and his lawyer son, unconscious of 
the boy’s existence; of Muriel and Eva, sisters, both in love with 
the lawyer son; and of a villainous specialist doctor, ex-shopboy, in 
love with Muriel. Three characters stand especially forth—the disin¬ 
herited failure dying nameless in his last squalid refuge ; his brother, 
the life-tenant, indulging a shameful parsimony; and the fashion¬ 
able practitioner trading upon the vice he professed to cure. Of 
the two sisters, Muriel is good conventional work, and Eva, the 
younger (though her creator seems hardly conscious of the fact), is 
corrupt and unscrupulous. There is humour in Mrs. Jaggers, the 
life-tenant’s landlady. 


Weighty Professional Opinions as to the 
Virtues and Efficacy of Guy’s Tonic. 

Guy’s Tonic is the Approved British Remedy for Indigestion, I.iver 
Affections, Nervous Maladies, Debility, Emaciation, aod Disorders 
characterised by Mal-nutrition and loss of Vitality in the System. 

A retired Indian Surgeon (late Medical Officer, North Bhangulpore, 
Bengal), writes: 

11 Fulham, S.W. 

“Gentlemen,—With regard to your query as to your preparation— 
Guy’s Tonic—1 may say that it 6as proved in my hands an Alterative and 
Tonic of undoubted utility in Low, Weak, and Atonic States of the System, 
particularly when these are of a Chronic character. I li ivc used it myself 
for my old Indian Liver Trouble, and prescribed it largely with good 
results in Functional Diseases of the Stomach, Hepatic Congestion, and 
Renal mischief. It is also of Service in Nervous Affections, especially 
those affecting Women, and generally useful in Debility and Emaciation 
arising from Mal-nutrition and Depressed Vital Force. You may publish 
my opinion if you wish, but, for obvious reasons, I must request you not 
to make my name public.” 

“ Milford, co. Donegal. 

“ Gentlemen,—I encloso Remittance, for which I request you to send 
me by post Four Bottles of Guy’s Tonic. I have prescribed the Tonic to 
several People, who have derived much Benefit from it, but I may mention 
that all which I order myself is used by my Wife.—Yours faithfully, 

“J. A. Osborne, M.D." 

Guy’s Tonic is sold by Chemists and 
Stores throughout the World. It is now 
employed in Hospital Practice, and is 
widely recommended by Medical Men. 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 

[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow.'] 

A NOTHER very quiet publishing week! 

Yet it will be a memorable one. The 
publication of the newly discovered Logia, or 
Sayings of Our Lord, is an event solitaiy in 
its importance and in its appeal to the 
imagination. One cannot but wonder what 
records of the life and words of Christ may 
yet leap to light in the desert places of the 
East. No event which modern civilisation 
could produce would be comparable to the 
discovery of a new and illuminating record 
of Christ’s life and ministry. The discovery 
of a papyrus not half the size of this page, 
and containing only eight broken sentences, 
is a lesser event, but yet a great one. 
These Sayings are believed to date horn 
somewhere between 150 and 300 a.d. ; and 
they, apparently, have an origin indepen¬ 
dent of our Gospels. The story of the 
finding of the papyrus by Messrs. Bernard 
1\ Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, two young 
Oxford scholars, has been told this week in 
every newspaper. These explorers set to 
work to examine a series of low mounds on 
the edge of the Libyan desert, 120 miles 
south of Cairo, which mark the site of the 
andent city of Oxyrhynchus. The papyrus 
which is now a centre of interest to Chnsten- 
dom “ was found at the very beginning of 
our work upon the town in a mound which 
produced a great number of papyri belong¬ 
ing to the first three centuries of our era, 
those in the immediate vicinity of our frag¬ 
ment belonging to the second and third 
centuries.” No time has been lost in giving 
a translation of these Logia to the world, and 
it was a worthy, thought which prompted the 
woe of that translation in a cheap form. Six¬ 
pence is so small a sum that the message may 


almost be stud to be given without money 
and without price. Certainly there is no 
danger of exaggerating the importance and 
interest of a second century papyrus, which 
gives us, as Christ’s own utterance, the 
words: “Wherever there are . . . and 
there is one . . . alone, I am with him. 
Raise the stone and there thou shalt find 
Me; cleave the wood and there am I.” 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt give the Greek 
text of the Logia, an English translation with 
notes, and a few general remarks. We 
shall not, however, further anticipate our 
reviewer’s treatment of this remarkable relic. 

Last week brought us an important book 
written in reply to another: we refer to 
Prof. Gardiner’s What Gunpowder Plot Was. 
It is a coincidence surely worth noting that 
we have this week Mr. Andrew Lang’s reply, 
in book form, to Prof. Max Muller’s Contri¬ 
butions to the Science of Mythology. Mr. 
Lang’s book may be beyond the average 
reader, like Prof. Miiller’s, but Mr. Lang’s 
Introduction is not. It runs to twenty-four 
pages; and it is a clean-cut statement of 
the issue between the anthropological method 
and the linguistic method of studying and 
explaining mythology. Prof. Max Midler is 
the champion, the almost solitary champion, 
of the second of these methods. The general 
problem is stated by Mr. Lang to be this: 

“Has language — especially language in a 
state of ‘ disease—been the great source of the 
mythology of the world ? Or does mythology, 
on the whole, represent the survival of an old 
state of thought—not caused by language— 
from which civilised men have slowly emanci¬ 
pated themselves ? Mr. Max Muller is of the 
former, anthropologists of the latter, opinion. 
Both, of course, agree that myths are a product 
of thought, of a kind of thought almost 
extinct in civilised races; but Mr. Max Muller 
holds that language caused that kind of 
thought. We, on the other hand, think that 
language only gave it one means of expressing 
itself.” 

That is lucid enough. As regards the plan 
of his book, Mr. Lang writes: “The pages 
which follow cannot but seem wandering 
and desultory, for they are a reply to a 
book, Mr. Max Muller’s Contributions to the 
Science of Mythology, in which the attack is 
of a skirmishing character.” 

We have received from the office of the 
Review of Reviews a copy of Yol. VII. (1896) 
of the Annual Index to Periodicals, which is 
so ably compiled by Miss Hetherington. 
The Index is so complete that an analysis 
of it would reflect the characteristics of the 
year in an interesting way. Indeed, in his 
Preface to this volume Mr. Stead writes: 

“The most extensive and tedious topics to 
deal with in 1896, from the indexing point of 
view, seem to have been South Afrioa, and the 
United States Presidential Campaign with its 
Free Silver and other issues ; Venezuela, Cuba, 
and Armenia have continued to make a heavy 
demand on space in 1896 ; the Education Bill 
and the question of Anglican Orders are also 
among the much-discussed topics of the year; 
Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief and 
Mr. Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty have 
still been favourite subjects of criticism; reoent 
books have renewed the interest in Bishop 
Butler, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Manning, 
and others; and death has brought to special 
notice the lives and work of such men as Lord 
Leighton and William Morris.” 


The sportemanlike conduct of our South 
African colonists in presenting an ironclad 
to the British Navy has received the recog¬ 
nition it deserves. We are not surprised to 
find that sport in South Africa has reached 
the stage when it must needs be written 
about. We have received the 1897 edition 
of a new “official handbook” of South 
African Sports. This work is edited by 
Mr. G. A. Parker, the hon. secretary of the 
South African Football and Cricket Associa¬ 
tions. Referring to the present literature 
of sport in South Africa, Mr. Parker writes: 

“ Football Annuals, chiefly Association, are 
published by hard - working secretaries in 
various centres, and the Durban Rowing Club 
also prints a small Annual. An endeavour, 
however, has now been made to collect full 
information as to the rise and progress of each 
branch of sport, and also to bring up to date 
all records of importance. Considerable time 
and trouble have been taken in securing from 
all parts of South Africa much of the data 
which appears herein ; but the labour is a 
labour of love for pure and healthy sport; and 
if this book meets with a successful Bale, it is 
the intention of the compiler . . .” 

Space does not permit us to print all the 
intentions of the compiler, but they are 
excellent. 

NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Thi Looia; om, S avisos or On* Lord. From so early 
Greek Papyrns. Edited by Bernard P. Grenfell, M.A., 
and Arthur 8. Hunt, M.A. Henry Frowde. le. and 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Skrtlaho Mixistrr or in Eigrtienth Crhtcrt : 
Bane Passeori ir the Lirx or thi Bit. Jon 
Hill. The Leonards (Kirkwall). 

Him Uumr the QtraiH. By W. T. Stead. Review of 
Reviews Office. 

Futons Scon Scrub : Sir Weltrr Scott. By George 
Salntebary. Oliphant, Anderson A Ferrier. le. 6d. 

POETRY, DRAHA, AND BELLES LRTTRKS. 
Khglish Vrrsx-Structurr (A Pxitatoet Study). By 
T. S. Omond. David Donglaa (Edinburgh). 

Athu.ii. By Baoine. Translated into English vena by 
W. P. Thompson. Haohette A Co. 

From thi Won or rax Mourn. By Birch Vya. The 
Roxborghe Press. Is. 

Essays i* Litexast Ait. By Hiram H. Stanley. Swan, 
Sonnensohein A Co. 3s. Sd. 

SCIENCE. 

CormroaiRT Sciucr Sxxixe: Haulucikatiors axd 
iLLuaion. By Edmund Pariah. Waiter Scott. 6s. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A Primer or Frrhch Etxholoox. By B. Daly Cocking. 
A. D. Innes A Co. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Modirh Mttholoot. By Andrew Lang. Long maul, 
Green A Co. 

FOREIGN. 

SonTRHiae XT larxissioae: 1840-1871. Par le Mia. 

Philippe de Mtssa. Calmann L4vy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cioqurt. By Arthur Lillie. Longmane, Green A Co. 8a 
Liam s Hotel Nett List. Witherby A Co. 

Thi Forrishir it thi Ferkterd. By Ernest Edwin 
Williams. William Heiuemann. 

Thi Mnsio or thi Pori; e Musician's Birthuat Boor. 

Compiled by D'Esterre-Keettng. Walter Soott, Ltd. 
Rrlic Fail By Paul Parfait. Translated by a Catholic 
Templar. Bimpkin, Marshall A Co. 3s. 6d. 

Sousa, Btorxrs, and Setihob or NorroLK. By Walter 
Bye. Agas H. Goose (Norwich). 2e. 

Sonra Atuceh Sports. By G. A. Parker. Sampson 
Low. 

Tax PaorxssoR’s Childum. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. 
Longmans, Green A Co. 6s. 
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NOTES AND NEW8. 


I N 1889 the trustees of the British 
Museum acquired from Mr. Buskin a 
▼olume of Italian drawings, which that 
gentleman had bought some eighteen years 
previously, at a tame when the trustees 
were unable to make the acquisition them¬ 
selves. These drawings belong to the most 
interesting period of Florentine art, about 
1460 a.d., and are unique in character and 
subject, representing the personages and 
events of sacred and profane history from 
the creation of man to the foundation of 
Florence by Julius Ceesar. They are ninety- 
nine in number, each measuring thirteen 
inches high by nine inches wide, and are 
executed m pen-and-bistre and bistre-wash, 
with an extraordinary richness and fanciful¬ 
ness of invention in matters of costume, 
ornament, and decoration. No satisfactory 
guess as to the artist was made until Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, on whose advice they had 
been bought by the trustees, brought 
forward a mass of evidence to prove that 
they are the work of the famous Florentine 

B ildsmith, niello worker, and engraver, 
aso Finiguerra (1426-1464). 


Mr. CoLvnr has now prepared the draw¬ 
ings to form, with a number of subsidiary 
illustrations, a magnificent volume. It will 
bear the title A Florentine Picture Chronicle, 
by Maso Finiguerra. Mr. Colvin supplies a 
critical and descriptive text to the plates, 
which have been reproduced in facsimile. 
Three hundred copies only are to be issued, 
the publisher being Mr. Quariteh. The 
book is due to subscribers some time during 
the present year. 


The dramatic libretto of M. Albeniz’ 
opera, Pepita Jimenez, just produced with 
singular success in Prague, is in Eng¬ 
lish—the work of Mr. N. B. Money- 
Coutts, who has taken for his subject the 
novel of Juan Valera, translated some 
little time ago by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
The Spanish spirit of gaiety and the 
Spanish touch of conscience and religion 
—very unlike the matter generally thought 
worth translating—are admirably captured 
by the English librettist, who is rather, in 
this instance, to be called a dramatist. The 
opera is making the tour of some of the 
most important cities of the Continent, and 
will, no doubt, find its way to London in 
due course. 


The Omar Khayyam Club will almost 
justify its existence if its proceedings con¬ 
tinue to make the entertaining reading 
which thev have done of late. Last Satur¬ 
day the Club met at Great Marlow in foroe, 
and with the addition of new members, who 
included Mr. J. M. Barrie. There was a 
dinner at the Crown Inn, and a speech by 
Mr. Gosse, whose year of office as Shah-in- 
Shah was then terminating. In a humorous 
speech, Mr. Gosse announced the result of 
an appeal which the Club had made to the 
late Shah of Persia on the neglected 
condition of Omar's grave at Naishapur. 
The Shah, not having the advantage of 


knowing Omar through translations, took a 
very orainaiy view of the matter. In fact, 
he told the Club that they might come and 
look after the poet’s tomb for themselves. 
Shortly afterwards he was assassinated; 
but not, Mr. Gosse assured his hearers, by 
ah emissary of the Omar Club. We believe 
that, as a matter of fact, emissaries of the 
Omar Club are exceedingly rare in Persia. 


There is a rose-bush at Kew which 
was transported from the tomb, but 
Prof. Thiselton Dyer says it is of a 
“contemptible species,” though on the other 
hand the Club is prepared to make oath 
that its fragrance is “exquisite.” One of 
our caricaturists should give us a picture of 
the Club devoutly encircling the rose-bush, 
inhaling attar and Omar from its bloom, with 
Prof. Thiselton Dyer, in the background, 
looking on with an air of botanical com¬ 
passion. 


In his speech at the Conversazione of the 
Library Conference, Sir John Lubbock 
alluded to the burial of good books beneath 
unsuitable titles. “Thus,” he said, “an 
excellent work by Dr. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, 
called The Planetary and Stellar Worlds, never 
attracted any general attention till it was 
re-christened The Orbs of Heaven .” Here is 
a hint which publishers with intractable 
volumes on their hands might consider. 
Much is said from time to time of neglected 
books, and spasmodic efforts are made by 
their champions to get them down the 
public throat. The right method would 
seem to be to re-entitle mem. 


It was amusing to note the courage with 
which the Lord Mayor preceded Sir John 
Lubbock on this occasion. If there is in 
the world one man who has zealously con¬ 
demned indiscriminatereadingit is Sir John 
Lubbock; yet Sir Faudel Phillips could 
begin thus: “All his life he haa been a 
collector of books, and before he became 
Lord Mayor he used to occasionally look 
inside them. It did not necessarily follow 
that a collector of books was a reader, and 
therefore it was necessary that a love of 
reading should be inculcated in early life, 
otherwise public libraries would lose much 
of their efficacy. Indiscriminate reading 
was often condemned, but any sort of read¬ 
ing was better than none at all.” We 
regret to say that cheers followed this 
remark. 


New series of volumes in honour of the 
Victorian Era are beginning to wear a 
menacing air. A book whim comes into 
being at the bid of the editor of a series 
is rarely anything but book - making or 
expanded journalism. It is seldom litera¬ 
ture. Now and again, however, a good 
work is thus produced which without such 
editorial stimulus would never have been 
written at all, and we fancy that something 
of this kind is in store for us in Messrs. 
Blackie’s new Victorian Era Series. Among 
the volumes arranged for is one by Mr. 
Garage Gissing, the novelist, on Diokens. 
An estimate or Dickens by such a student 
of middle-class and lower middle-class life 


as Mr. Gissing cannot but be profoundly 
interesting. 


Ah urbane critic in the Daily New* dissents 
from our remarks, made a week or two 
since, concerning the influence of the 
universities on literature. He proves with 
little difficulty that from the Isis or the Cam 
have come most of poets heretofore, 
although the non-academic band is formid¬ 
able. In fiction, however, the universities 
do not score heavily. They claim Thackeray, 
the Kingsleys, Lvtton, Beade, and Sir 
Walter Besant, and, adds the writer rather 
cruelly, Mr. Froude. But with the excep¬ 
tion of Thackeray, the Noes have it. We 
knew this when we wrote. But our remarks 
were in reply to the Spectator, which said 
that from the universities were to come 
shortly our novelists, our journalists, and 
our poets. What has been has been; yet 
we do not think that the leading poets of 
the next thirty years will be academics. 


The editors of the American Bookman 
must look to the chastening of their 
reviews. In the current number they 
print a review by a lady which even the 
author who reaps the harvest of her 
superlatives must, we feel, consider ex¬ 
travagant. Here are extracts: 

“ So perfect is his temper as he picks his way 
among conjectures and controversies, that to 
match it we must revert to no annalist leas sweet 
than Walton, and to no advocate less great than 
Newman. . . . Witness the sketch of . . . 
where every wizard paragraph victoriously says 
the unsayable. . . . Kina, true, unprofessorial, 
they are' as good as clotted cream ’ to the general. 
They are also a lasting treasure to the few who 
keep their regard sacred to pure literature, to 
golden leasing modestly sheathed in easy, 
almost gay reading, and to themes so magical 
and old that they seem to their lovers ‘ Above 
the light of toe morning star.’ ” 

It is perhaps necessary to add that the 
article in question is a review of Mr. Gosse’s 
Seventeenth Century Studies. 


Together with the punctual appearance of 
Part III. of Dr. Wright’s Dialect Diction¬ 
ary, in which, by the way, we are given 
fifty pages more than promised, comes toe 
account of the founding of toe Yorkshire 
Dialect 8ociety. This body, which has its 
centre in Bradford, a city quite famous for 
the vigour of its intellectual life, is a direct 
offspring of the oommittee formed there by 
Dr. Wright two years ago. Their prospectus 
includes toe investigation of etymological, 
historical, and ethnological problems “ as 
revealed by diversities of dialect ”; and 
while it is not easy to see a value in toe 
undertaking of philological research by 
untrained enthusiasts, there is no doubt 
that toe establishment of societies such as 
this will do much towards toe presenring of 
all that is worthy of preservation in local 
records. Possibly toe other towns which so 
readily rendered Prof. Wright assistance in 
his work of gathering in material may bo 
induced by Bradford’s example to do like¬ 
wise. 


The following story of Count TJolstoi must 
be put on record. During his recent visit 
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to Moscow he observed a policeman taking 
a drunken man to the station with some 
vigour. The Count stopped him and said: 
“ Can you read? ” “ Yee,” was the reply. 
“ And have yon read the Gosp .i ? ” “ Yee, 
sir.” “Then yon ought to know that we 
should not offend our neighbour.” The 
constable looked the Count up and down, 
noticing his shabby appearance, and asked, 
“Can you read?” “Yes,” said Tolstoi. 
“ And have you read the instructions to the 
police?” “No.” “Very well, then, go 
and read them first, and then come back and 
talk to me again.” 


W* regret very much to hear that Mr. 
Bichard Holt Hatton, who, as is well known, 
has long been in poor health, is now rather 
seriously ill. 


We are pleased to note that Prof. A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.8., an old contributor to the 
Academy, benefits by the lately issued Citil 
List of grants and pensions. Prof. Keane’s 
services to science and literature well 
deserved such recognition. 


The Chairman'I Manual is the title of a new 
volume of reference for the use of those who 
have to preside at public meetings to be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, the book¬ 
sellers, of Bath, have just got out a very 
praiseworthy little publication. It is a list 
of all the famous people who have stomped 
at Bath in the last few centuries, and the 
houses that have sheltered them, whenever 
this detail could be given. Jane Austen, 
who laid her stories Northanger Abbey and 
Permeation largely in Bath, stayed at No. 1, 
Gay-street, and at 4, Sydney-place. The 
Gay-street house is demolished. Christopher 
Anstey, of Anttey's Bath Guide, quizzed 
Bath from the windows of 5, Royal-crescent. 
Burke put up at 11, North Parade, Mme. 
D’Arblay at 41, Gay-street. Landor’s house 
was 3, Rivers-street. It is pot known where 
Byron stayed, nor where Fielding did; but 
they both went to Bath. Lord Nelson 
resided at 2, Pierrepont-street. Disraeli 
and Lord Lytton used to stay at the White 
Hart Inn. The list is veiy long, and 
includes the names and Bath addresses of 
many royalties, including Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Charlotte. 


In Mr. John Lane’s American list we find 
this entry: “ Max. By Julian Oroskey. 
#1*50.” Can this mean that Mr. Lane has 
been serving up Mr. Beerbohm in parody 
in tiie way he has served up Mr. Le 
Gallienne? 


CKmciSM of fiction on this and on the 
other side of the Atlantic obeys different 
standards. Mr. Stephen Crane’s new novel, 
The Third Violet, it seems, has been praised 
by almost every reviewer in this country, 
and dismissed as either bad or unimportant 
by almost every reviewer in America. Is 
this, asks the Chap Booh, an attempt on the 
part of London critics to bolster up their 
claim of having “discovered” The Red 
Badge of Courage ? 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 

XXXVI.— Bacon. 

THIRST and before all things, Francis 
P Bacon, Lord Verulam, was a great 
philosopher. In saying this we make no 
pretension to estimate the value of his philo¬ 
sophy, regarded as an exposition of truth. 
But it is the acknowledged fact that he is the 
founder, the font et origo , of that utilitarian 
school of ph ilosophy which is peculiarly 
English. We do not say that without him 
we should have had no Scottish school of 
philosophy; no Hume, no Bain, no Reid; 
that without him we should have had no 
Locke, no John Stuart Mill, no Herbert 
Spencer—who, though very different from 
the utilitarian school, is nevertheless essen¬ 
tially English, and could not have arisen 
without the various English philosophers 
(whether strictly English or Scottish) who 
had preceded him. That school was in the 
air, and was bound to come. It is perhaps 
only in the case of a Shakespeare that we 
can say a whole literature—nay, almost a 
Whole nation—would have been different if 
he had not appeared. But as things have 
been arranged, the whole temper of the 
British school of philosophy looks back to 
Bacon as its starting-point. Far more, in 
our opinion, must it he said that the whole 
of English physical science must acknow¬ 
ledge Bacon as its very Adam and pro¬ 
genitor. Not because Bacon was himself a 
great physical investigator. But because 
he first pointed out the aims and the temper 
of the physical investigator. Cowley stated 
the truth, with the usual perspicacity of the 
poet. Baoon did not enter the Promised 
Land, but he had the vision of it, and 
pointed the way to it. His whole aim was to 
start a new philosophical school, which should 
antitheeize the philosophy of the scholastics 
and the ancients by proceeding from without 
inwards, instead of from within outwards; 
from phenomena to essence, not from essence 
to phenomena. Physical investigation was 
but a branch of this new departure, as he 
conceived it. Yet, in laying down this 
principle, he unwittingly became the patri¬ 
arch of our modern scientists. Huxley was 
bred from his loins, and men greater in 
physical science than Huxley. This, we 
unhesitatingly aver, seems to us a greater 
achievement than the authorship of the 
British school of philosophy. Already 
there is a reaction towards the recognition 
of that very scholastic school which Bacon, 
the philosopher, lived only to destroy and 
bring into contempt. But there is not, nor 
ever will be, any reaction from the temper 
of physical research which he first in¬ 
culcated. Other views may arise as to the 
value of the principle he laid down in 
regard to philosophy. There can be no 
other view as to the value of the principle 
he laid down in regard to physical science. 

Here, however, we are not concerned with 
him on these grounds. We are concerned 
with him solely as one of the explorers in 
English prose. And here his name is not 
so great. He wrote many things, including 
the not very successful attempt to follow the 
path of Plato and Sir Thomas More, in the 
New Atlantie. But he survives chiefly by 
bis Essays. They mainly show Bqcon the 


chancellor, the courtier, and man of the 
world. They are full of very shrewd 
wisdom, of a devious and not over-principled 
kind. No attempt is there in them at deep 
truths, such as you might expect from a philo¬ 
sopher. Not truth, but expediency; the truth 
of self-interest and worldly consideration, is 
their aim. They show Baoon as an oppor¬ 
tunist of the first water, a respectable British 
Machiavel. If to be a sage in the art of 
“getting on” constitute greatness, then, 
and not otherwise, they are great. As 
regards their style, they are what he would 
himself doubtless call “very pithy, preg¬ 
nant, and sententious.” The sentences are 
short, dear, well-knit, unsuperfiuous. But 
there is no attempt at the more complex 
evolutions of style; and the succession of 
short barks (so to speak) is apt to get as 
tiresome as the utterances of a dog, though 
he barked like the hoariest sage in kennel- 
dom. There is one exception; and that (if 
we remember rightly) is the first essay in 
the collection. But though the earliest (or 
almost the earliest, if our memory should 
deceive us) in the book, it is stated by 
editors to be the latest written. We can 
well believe it. For here Baoon ascends to 
an altogether higher level in subject-matter; 
and naturally, therefore, to an altogether 
higher levd in style. In the sustained 
dignity of its sentences, as in the sustained 
dignify of its thought, it is altogether 
Worthy of Sir Thomas Browne, and might 
not unhappily be taken for the work of that 
later and greater master of prose. Other¬ 
wise, even as regards the terseness and 
weight of - wisdom in individual sentences 
(the excellence in which Baoon excels), the 
palm must be given to his philosophical 
works, in spite of their alien language. For 
example: 

“ Present justice is in your power; for that 
winch is to come you have no security.” 

Or again: 

“ Men believe that their reason governs words. 
But it is also true that words, lure the arrows 
from a Tartar bow, are shot hack, and react on 
the mind.” 

And yet again (though it is a precept which 
has its exceptions, in the case of intuitional 
minds): 

“ Let every student of nature take this as a 
fact, that whatever the mind seizes and dwells 
on with peculiar satisfaction is to be held in 
suspicion.” 

Consider also this most practical maxim: 

“ In attempts to improve your character, 
know what is in your power and what beyond 
it.” 

Or finally, the saying in the Be Amicitid, 
which we quote in the original language 
on account of its superior terseness: 

“ Magna civitas, magna solitudo.” 

It might be a saying from Seneca or St. 
Augustine, so pregnant and sparse in word¬ 
ing is it. And if we have somewhat 
deprecated the excessive praise usually 
given to Bacon as a writer of prose, let it be 
acknowledged that, compared with the 
average modem writer, he is fine and full 
of matter indeed. It is only by comparison 
with the great writers of the seventeenth 
century that he appears less a master of hiq 
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art. But then, he preceded them; and 
perhaps even Sir Thomas Browne learned 
something from him. 

Francis Thompson. 

\_Jke first series of Academy Portraite end* 
with the pretent issue. A new series is in 
preparation , which will legin in the autumn.'] 


THE MOTTOES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 

Lives of great men, says the modern 
psalmist, all remind us we can make our 
lives sublime. Unhappily it is not until 
they are dead that particulars of the lives 
of great men usually reach us, and then 
often in a distorted shape. It is therefore 
stimulating to find that repository of in¬ 
genious and novel ideas, Mr. Stead, pro¬ 
ducing a plan by which great men may 
assist us even while they remain, as members 
of the Psychical Society call it, in the 
“ form.” Mr. Stead’s method is to extract 
from the illustrious of this nation the 
motto or written passage which has helped 
them to qualify for a place in the album of 
Notables (charming word!) which he has 
just issued as part of his contribution to 
the Diamond Jubilee. Notables of Britain 
is the title of the book, and in it you find 
some hundred and fifty photographs and 
autographs of those men and women whose 
pictures the public is apparently never 
weary of gazing upon. The only really 
fresh one is that of Mr. F. E. Garrett. To 
some of us they have become a little tire¬ 
some, and it is possibly because he suspects 
this that Mr. Stead has sauced the old 
ingredients with mottoes. No one, there¬ 
fore, who is in the habit of hurrying past 
the Stereosoopic Company’s window in 
Regent-street or Spooner’s in the Strand 
need be terrified by Notables of Britain , for 
unfamiliar material is offered, and most of 
the pictures are the result of recent sittings. 

Even Mr. Stead, however, meets with 
reversals, and many of his Notables refuse 
to give away their inspiration. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and the humorists state the case for 
the opposition with most force. Mr. Rhodes, 
bluntly and to the point, but without 
any punctuation, writes: “I am sorry 
I cannot send vou as desired my 
motto the reason is I dislike making 
public my secret thoughts and I do not 
care to have my name subscribed to what 
might be termed a flabby epigram.” Mr. 
Zangwill says: “ I cannot recollect ever 
having been helped most by any particular 
saying) quotation, or passage.” Mr. Bur- 
nand is more general: “Except, perhaps, 
‘ Do unto others as you would they should 
do to you,’ I am not aware of any ‘ precept, 
saying, verse, text, or quotation’ that I 
have found particularly useful. I have 
seen them up as ‘ ornamental ’ in rooms were 
texts and mottoes were used for decorative 
purposes. As a rule, I should say texts do 
serve decoratively.” This is more cynical 
than Mr. Punch’s representative usually is. 
This conspiracy of silence is joined by Her 
Majesty, the Princess of Wales, the Duchess 
of York, Prince Edward of York, the 
Dowager Empress of Germany, the Marquis 
of Lorne, Lord Elgin, Lord Salisbury, 
Sir William. Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 


Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Speaker, and many more 
whose mottoes one would be delighted to 
know. Even Mr. Gladstone refuses, ex¬ 
hibiting as he does so a complaining spirit 
rare in that most courteous of corre¬ 
spondents : “ Very regretfully I find myself 
unable to comply with your request, as it 
would expose me to the neckings and 
ravages of a multitude of birds of prey 
which are always striving to peck me in 
pieces.” So much for the reticent Notables. 

On the other hand, we have some charm¬ 
ing confessions. “ Tell the truth and shame 
the devil,” is the form of words which has 
helped to lift Mr. Labouchere to his present 
altitude. The Duke of Argyll’s motto is 
even more Laboucherian: “Ye shall know 
the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free." Earl Spencer gives two: “ Whatso¬ 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ”; and “ Be just and fear not.” The 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s contribution is one 
of the most interesting: “I should find it 
almost impossible to select any one saying 
or text as that which has been more useful 
to me than any other; but here is one 
uttered more than two centuries ago by an 
ancestor of mine, Sir William Petty, whose 
ideas I may perhaps have inherited: ‘ It is 
hard,’ he wrote in 1676, ‘to say where the 
scale ends, either upwards or downwards; 
but it is certain that the proud coxoomb 
man is not the top of it. Wherefore let us 
be sober and modest, and conform to the 
general practice of good men, and the laws 
of our age and country, and carefully study 
the laws of Nature, which are the laws of 
God! ’ ” Lord Dufferin’s reply is of great 
interest, coming from so accomplished a 
diplomatist: “ The most comforting saying 
I know of, out of the Bible, is contained in 
Milton’s line— 

* They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 

These words have consoled me for many 
an unaccomplished task and useless endea¬ 
vour.” . “Ich Dien,” says the Prince of 
Wales. “ England expects every man to do 
his duty,” writes the Duke of York. “ All 
things are lawful unto me, but all things are 
not expedient,” is Mr. Campbell-Banner¬ 
man’s favourite excerpt from St. Paul. 

“ One by one thy duties wait thee. 

Let thy whole strength go to each,” 

says Lord Russell of Killowen, with rich 
emphasis. “ Never fret,” says Sir Henry 
Hawkins, looking as if he never did. 
“ Speech is silver, silence is gold,” says Sir 
George Lewis. “ The frontiers of England 
are the coasts of the Enemy,” says Rear- 
Admiral Sir J. A. Fisher. “ God save the 
Queen,” says Lord Wolseley. Prof. Max 
Muller, standing to it like a soldier, with 
sword and cocked hat, remarks “ Das Leben 
ist emst.” Two pages later Mr. John 
Burns affirms, with Tom Paine, “The world 
is my country, and to do good is my re¬ 
ligion.” On the other hand, Mr. Tom Mann 
goes to Swedenborg: “All religion has 
relation to life, and the life of religion is to 
do good.” 

The literary men are communicative. Mr. 
Lecky, looking humorously puzzled at his 
dose proximity to Mr. Kipling, and Mr. 


Kipling himself are, it is true, silent; but 
Mr. Hall Caine asks, “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ? ” Mr. 
Haggard advises, “ In your patience possess 
ye your souls ”; Mr. Hardy says, with 
Marcus Aurelius, “This is the chief thing : 
Be not perturbed, for all things are accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the universal ” ; and 
Ian Madaren repeats the same thing, but 
in different words: “In the will of God is 
our tranquillity.” Mr. Crockett is not 
conscious of having been influenced by 
quotations: “ Still Tennyson’s noble aspira¬ 
tion— 

' To speak no evil; no, nor listen to it ’— 


hits the nail as squarely on the head as 
anything I know, and Scott’s dying words 
to his children I should like to be able to 
repeat when my turn comes: ‘ For myself, 
my dears, I am unoonsdous of ever having 
done any man an injury, or omitted any fair 
opportunity of doing any man a benefit.’ ” 
Mr. Meredith, who is represented by an old 
portrait, sends the aphorism : “ Monarchy 
has its chance of extension only in the 
spiritual appeal to us.” Mr. Alma Tadema 
says, “I count myself in nothing else so 
happy as in a soul remembering my good 
friends ” ; and the only other artist who is 
communicative is Mr. Holman Hunt, who 
writes: “ It has always been a pain to me 
that so much of personal display that cannot 
be avoided has to be made by an artist in 
the present day. He is not an actor, nor a 
member of Parliament who must appear on 
the Husting at times, and it seems to me 
that he has the right to seclusion as far as 
possible. This at least was the feeling 
with which I entered on the profession, ana 
I have retained it to this clay.” But Mr. 
Holman Hunt is not a popular painter. The 
only poet to deliver his soul is Sir Lewis 
Moms. Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. Swinburne, 
and Mr. William Watson merely sign their 
names, while Sir Edwin Arnold, though he 
is loquacious enough, is grouped by Mr. 
Stead with the editors. Miss Ellen Terry 
and Sir Henry Irving represent the stage. 
Miss Terry says, “ Nothing but the Infinite 
pity is sufficient for the infinite pathos of 
human life,” a remark from John Inglesant. 
Henry Irving declares, “Perseverance keeps 
honour bright.” Another believer in this 
qualify is, by the way, Lord Armstrong, 
who is, however, less enthusiastic. “ Per¬ 
severance,” says he, “ generally prevails.” 

Cricketers are not represented among the 
Notables, nor are doctors, nor architects, 
nor musicians, nor commercial men. The 
list is, indeed, ridiculously incomplete, but, 
as with everything that Mr. Stead does, 
immensely interesting. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Lovers of eighteenth century gossip will 
relish M. de 86gur’s big volume on Mine. 
Geoffrin. Nobody was ever so mysteriously, 
so unaooountably celebrated as this illiterate 
bourgeoite, whose attitude toward the circle 
of great men she gathered about her was 
that of a liberal and disagreeable old school- 
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mistress. True, nothing could be more 
contemptible than the position of the men 
of letters she protected. It was certainly a 
ease of talent entretenu. Beauty entretenue is 
not permitted to claim respect, and talent 
(or even genius) in the same squalid 
situation has as little right to our esteem. 
All these great lights of the past century 
paid for board and bed in extravagant 
stanzas to their eccentric benefactress, and 
she repaid herself by rude handling of her 
protigis. It was a fair bargain. But how 
unenviable the fate of a keeper of a talon. 
Better far to keep a menagerie. Wild 
beasts, not a whit more dangerous, are more 
entertaining than servile men of letters. 
And the talk, the eternal brilliant chatter, 
the futile correspondence, the nauseous 
comedy between mendicity and liberality, 
the affronting patronage and degrading 
submission, the bon-mots, the ill-will, vanity, 
jealousy, intrigue, and perfidy the tale of 
such a useless institution of tne "kingdom 
of the Rue Saint Honors ” implies! As a 
document, the history of Mme. Geo firm’s 
talon will always be remarkable, so that 
M. de S6gur is safe to find readers; but it 
will not heighten our esteem of the gentle¬ 
men who conspired to spread her fame 
through Europe in return for excellent 
dinners and substantial pour-boires. Who 
will turn to the unread Bilisaire for being 
reminded that Marmontel, on its failure, 
was politely shown his protectress’s door, and 
permitted to find a lodging (this time paid 
for with coin more substantial than eulogy) 
elsewhere? 

Parole Juree is a lady’s novel. Reversing 
the order with us, women writers are rare 
here, and, with the exception of the ever- 
adorable Gyp, considerably inferior. In a 
serious line, the single notable woman-writer 
is Arv&Le Barine. Gyp pictures the latter 
half of her century, and is a creature apart. 
Nobody else counts. Mme. de Bovet, in her 
Parole Jurie, has attempted to modernise 
and make practical George Sand’s figure of 
Lelia. Her success is not oonspicuous. Her 
heroine is a young French lady belonging to 
the beet society, who, bent upon independence 
in the fullest sense of the word, obtains the 
title of canonness. Though unmarried, she 
declines chaperonage, family ties, and lives 
alone; is seen everywhere—at opera, concert, 
ball, dinner, and returns to her rooms at all 
hours accompanied by various men, all more 
or less in love with her. In New York or 
in Ixmdon this might exist. In Paris it is 
pure romancing. She falls in love with a 
diplomat separated from his wife, becomes 
his mistress, after a great deal of reason¬ 
able discussion, joins him in Switzerland, 
where their relations are countenanced by 
the diplomat’s mother. Still, society con¬ 
tinues to receive the Countess Jaoqueline 
with open arms, a proceeding we are per¬ 
mitted to doubt on the part of society. She 
declines to marry her lover, after an open 
Uaiton of three years, because his wife 
made him promise on her death-bed that 
he would never do so—hence the title. 
There are mny truths harshly and un¬ 
sympathetically said in this clever novel, in 

S ite of the absurdity of the central figure. 

me. de Bovet’s claim is that a woman, 
lamest, beautiful, young, unmarried, and 


noble, may, with all a man’s sense of in¬ 
dependence and honour, yield to illicit love, 
and remain purer than many a wife or 
maid. She mars her object by a lack of 
style, of charm, of art, or humour, and by 
an inveteracy of preaching. Women writers, 
who are not de race, like the great ones, are 
apt to be too sentimental or too hard. In 
their wish to propagate what they regard 
to be an essential idea, they forget that 
the novelist should be an artist before a 
preacher; that his first mission is to please 
and afterwards persuade if he can. The 
book is written in a domineering, coarse, 
aggressive mood; in a harsh staccato style. 

Respontable is another lady’s novel; this 
time a princess’s, no less. Its theme is 
quite the opposite. The heroine, a Scotch 
girl, Viviane Ford, is beautiful, philan- 
thropical, wealthy, intellectual. She has 
taken her university degrees, and astounds 
her Frenoh friends by being simple, pure, 
womanly, and lovely in spite of it. She, 
too, conducts her affairs with extraordinary 
independence. She bids for a large factory 
off-hand because the French owner is un¬ 
popular with his work-people. Finding a 

B French nobleman in love with her 
i cousin, the unpopular employer’s 
wife, she carries him off in her yacht 
to the Congo, where she undertakes to 
provide him with plenty of philanthropical 
occupation as soap for his soul, as well as that 
of the Prince of Congo for his material ablu¬ 
tions. On the voyage they talk a great deal 
of virtue and the eternal good, and, washed 
clean in the Congo, the young man returns 
on the husband’s death to marry the widow 
the beautiful and virtuous Viviane so 
authoritatively saved him from seducing. 
We hope this will prove a precedent, and that 
Parisian exiles in the provinces on the eve 
of a fatal rendet-cout, will henceforth submit 
to be carried off to the Congo, in the interest 
of their own virtue and that of their neigh¬ 
bour’s wife, by fair and interesting dragons. 
The question is, would Viviane have found 
M. de Tresseurs so surprisingly facile had 
she been plain, poor, ana middle-aged ? So 
here the recipe of the Princess Olga Canta- 
cuzdne-Altieri (the writer with such a 
troublesome name ought in the interest of 
the public temper to adopt an easy nom de 
plume) falls. Beauty, as well as yachts, is 
rare, however universal the desire may be 
to save our neighbours from ill-doing. 
Viviane herself proves her weakness by 
loving a shabby and futile young man who 
writes. Him, too, she extricates from the 
meshes of vice, and this extremely virtuous, 
if not very powerful novel, ends with the 
lovers sitting with clasped hands "like 
Monica and Augustine on the beach of 
Ostia.” 

Dans la Brume, by L6on de Tinseau, is 
purely a “literary” novel. The hero is a 
poet, the heroine a novelist, and the villain 
is a journalist—an appropriate trinity. How 
it may be with other readers I do not know, 
but the literary hero is to me an abomina¬ 
tion ; the literary heroine, if possible, even 
worse. The finest novel in the world would 
be spoiled for my reading if the hero pre¬ 
sented dabbled with ink in the capacity of 
popular dramatist, popular novelist, popular 
poet, or, worst of all, brilliant journalist. I 


think I should even prefer a heroine who 
could not spell to a heroine who wrote like 
an angel. The heroine of Dans la Brume 
does not write like an angel, and she 
has the soul of a milliner. The poet is a 
colourless fool, which is after all an 
improvement, as poets in fiction are gene¬ 
rally supposed to be Ouidaesque creatures 
—superlatively brilliant, successful, and 
seductive. The reporter is a cad, and the 
atmosphere such to make one grateful, since 
books must be written and newspapers and 
magazines filled, that matters are conducted 
differently with us. The venality and in¬ 
trigues of French journalism as exposed in 
Dane la Brume carry imagination to a lower 
atmospheric condition than fog, and plunge 
it into mud. H. L. 


New Books. 

Criputcules. Andre Fontainas. 

Zeitoun. Aghassi. 

Parole Juris. Marie Anne de Bovet. 
Lettres d Alfred de Musset. George Sand. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE DISCOUNT QUESTION. 

Pbo and Con. 

I T was not easy to collect authoritative 
opinions on the renewed intention of 
the Publishers’ Association to assist the 
Booksellers’ Association in their attempt to 
reduce the discount on books from 3d. to 
2d. It is recognised that if this alteration 
is to be brought about there must be some¬ 
thing in the nature of a struggle. No one 
wishes to be specially identified with the 
unpleasant part of the revolution; and, mean¬ 
while, the situation remains delicate and 
doubtful. 

Pro. 

" What line are you taking ? ” I said to 
one large bookseller, who shall be name¬ 
less. 

"What line! Oh, make no mistake about 
it I’m heart and soul in favour of the 
change.” 

“Of a reduction from 3d. to 2d. ? ” 

"Yes. I want a better profit on new 
books. There is no trade in which profits 
are cut so low as ours. We have worked 
for this reversion to the 2d. discount for 
years, and now we mean to have it! ” 

“ And are you hopeful of the result ? ” 

" Oh, yes. The great publishers are not 
going to support the movement for nothing.” 
“ You believe, then, in coercion ? ” 

“ Yes, in the coercion of about as many 
men as I can count on the fingers of one 
hand. That is all that is needed to settle 
the whole business.” 

“ But these are big men, are they not ? ” 

“ They will come in.” 

“Iam told that a 2d. discount will mean 
a loss of country customers to London book¬ 
sellers.” 

" Undoubtedly. I expect to lose a lot of 
my country customers. They will have much 
less need to send to London for books. 
But I am willing to make the sacrifice, if it 
be one. Live and let live is my motto, and 
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I am convinced that a healthy state of the 
book trade throughout the country will be 
favourable to every bookseller. I nWl lose 
country customers, and I expect to lose 
revenue in the first year after the change. 
But the increase of profits will gradually 
compensate me for any losses. Moreover, 
the town bookseller will always have an 
advantage over the country bookseller under 
any system of discount. Books being pro¬ 
duced in London can best be sold there. 
We shall keep all our customers who live 
in remote rural districts. Where we shall 
lose them will be in the big provincial 
towns. I don’t mind. I believe in this 
movement.” 

“Well; your success seems to depend on 
force in the last resort. Do you think you 
have force enough at your command ? ” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Con. 

I next called on a very large bookseller, 
who turned out to be an opponent of the 
reform. “Are you,” I had said to him, 
“ one of the 729—I mean the 729 booksellers 
who have declared for a 2d. discount ? ” 

“I cannot talk to you on this subject.” 

“ I am told they mean to have their way 
this time.” 

“ Indeed! I don’t believe in coercion. 
I want Free Trade. But I cannot say a 
word to you.” 

“ The change must tend to multiply pros¬ 
perous booksellers throughout the country.” 

“Oh, yes. Still, I don’t see why I 
should be called upon to establish my rivals 
in business. That is what it comes to. 
But I must preserve absolute silence on this 
topic.” 

“ Do you consider that ooereion is, as a 
matter of fact, possible ? ” 

“ No, I don’t. There have been attempts 
already. But a bookseller who wants books 
can get them. And do you mean to say 
that if I send an order for fifty books to a 
ublisher I shall not have it executed ? I 
ave my own opinion on the point, but, as I 
have said, I prefer to remain dumb.” 

“ You are satisfied, then, with your profits 
on new copyright books under the 3d. 
discount?” 

“ Yes, I am. I have got inured to them, 
and I have built up a big turnover on them, 
and I have developed my trade in bound 
books to help out, and the whole thing is 
systematised and fixed; it is an evolution; 
and it is absurd to talk of legislating it into 
something different. You must excuse me, 
but you really cannot persuade me to talk 
on this subject.” 

“May I take it that you have always 
been loyal to the 3d. discount? I mean, you 
have never allowed more than 3d., or allowed 
discount on books published at net prices? ” 

“I have never done either; but I may 
tell you that the practice of certain book¬ 
sellers of giving discount on net books has 
reached such a pass that I have lately been 
considering my position.” 

“ Then you are really between two fires ? ” 

“ Yes, I am. I am between those who 
stretch the present system and those who 
wish to contract it. But I must decline to 
open my mouth; silence, I find, is the best 
policy.” 

“ Thank you. Good morning.” 


DRAMA. 


P LAYS as well as books have their 
destinies. That a version of 
“ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle ” should 
be following one of “Un Mari age sous 
Louis XV. ” at the Haymarket Theatre 
would seem to denote a boom in Dumas. 
In point of fact, chance has been the main 
factor in this as in so many other situations. 
The West End managers have no particular 
belief in Dumas per te ; nor, most assuredly, 
has the revival of “Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle,” under the title of “ The Silver Key,” 
at Her Majesty’s, been determined by the 
success of “ Un Mariage sous Louis XV.,” 
otherwise “ A Marriage of Convenience,” at 
the Haymarket. The explanation of this 
conjunction of adaptations, which I have 
from the adapter himself, is curiously 
simple. Some little time ago Mr. Sydney 
Grundy turned to “ Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle ” with a view of making a fresh version 
of it for Mr. Tree. In the particular volume 
of the Dumas “ Theatre ” which he took up 
“ Un Mariage sous Louis XV. ” happened 
to be the next play in order. It attracted 
his eye; he read it, saw possibilities in it, 
and adapted it, with the result that it is 
now making the fortune of the Haymarket 
management. But had it not been for the 
accident of the second play being bound up 
with the first in a Calmann-L6vy collection, 
it would, probably, never have been heard 
of by the playgoer of the present day. And 
that would have been a pity. ‘ ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle ” has frequently been adapted 
to the English stage. I have myself seen 
two or three versions of it, and others were 
before my time. Not that it ranks so much 
higher than other plays from the same source 
or of the same period, but the story is one 
of the few that happen to be as serviceable 
in an English as in a French form. 

The device by which the good name of 
the heroine appears for a time to be hope¬ 
lessly compromised in her lover’s eyes 
appeals very readily to the dramatic instinct. 
Yet I have never heard a man of the world 
defend it as plausible. It is of the stage 
stagey, it reeks of the footlights. I doubt 
whether the realistic novelist, who is never 
too particular, would regard it as “docu¬ 
mentary.” For the author of the famous 
wager not only deceives his friends but is 
himself deceived. This I am inclined to 
think is a little piece of unnecessary clever¬ 
ness on the part of Dumas, who could have 
worked the play without it. The profligate 
Due de Bichelieu bets with his friends 
that he will obtain a midnight rendezvous 
from the first woman he meets. Chance 
determines that the beautiful and virtuous 
Mile, de Belle-Isle shall be the one chosen for 
the experiment; but on the fatal night the 
notorious Marquise de Prie, an old name of 
the Due’s, arranges to get possession of her 
young proUgie'e apartment. It is she who 
receives him there, and from the window 
of this apartment accordingly the Due is 
enabled to throw the compromising note to 
his friends in the street. According to 
Dumas the practised roui believes that it is 
indeed Mile, de Belle-Isle and not the 


Marquise (who, in his own language, 
“ does not count ”) that does him the 
honours of her boudoir in the darkness. 
But is this circumstance really necessary? 
To be sure it is an extra link in Die 
chain of evidence fabricated for Mile, de 
Belle-Isle’s undoing, but its only effect is 
that when the Due de Bichelieu is himself 
appealed to to testify to her innocence he 
is unable to do so. It is a stage trick, I 
repeat, and one of a rather obvious character; 
but its suooess with two, if not three, gene¬ 
rations of playgoers would seem to show 
that the theories of the realistic dramatist, 
according to whom truth is the one great 
desideratum on the stage stand in need of 
revision. Not only in this, but in his 
dramatic works generally, Dumas is a living 
proof that the well-made play has a better 
claim to popularity than the merely true one. 


In the costume play, especially that which 
is bom of the rich and glowing imagination 
of Dumas, the acting is necessarily of a 
showy order, and it need scarcely be said how 
admirably in this respect “ The Silver Key ” 
is suited to Her Majesty’s. Mr. Tree him¬ 
self, the Bichelieu of the cast, wears 
costume with an old-world graoe. The most 
modem of villains when helikes, he can also 
enact the scented dandy or the tired rake of 
the last century—a clouded cane, a sword, 
or a modem walking-stick being equally 
familiar to his hand. This implies a lare 
and precious versatility on the actor’s part. 
Nor does Mr. Tree alone in his company 
possess the secret of acting with what the 
French call the panache, the larger manner, 
a pp ropriate to the costume play. Mr. Lewis 
Waller has latterly been taking a high 
position in the classical and pseudo¬ 
classic drama, and in this piece he plays 
d’Aubigny, the fianci of Mile, de Belle-Isle, 
with fine breadth and manliness. Dumas 
is certainly an inspiring author. It is 
d’Aubigny who aooepts the infamous wager 
because, to quote his own words, “I wed 
in three days the lady whom M. le Due 
de Bichelieu proposes to dishonour within 
four-and-twenty hours.” There, indeed, is 
panache in the text! What magnificent 
rhetoric it is for the boards! In an affected 
dedication of the play to Mile. Mars, of the 
Com6die Fran$aise, who first sustained the 
title-part, Dumas ascribed the success of 
the performance in a large measure to her 
rendering of the wronged heroine. Despite 
this, however (and its title), the play hardly 
depends for its success upon the heroine. 
At Her Majesty’s it is the magnificent Due 
who holds the haut da pavi, but an excellent 
representative of Mile, de Belle-Isle has 
been found in Miss Evelvn Millard, who,' 
in her outburst of maidenly indignation 
for one brief moment, cows the splendid 
profligate as he stands before her, and 
almost shames d’Aubigny out of his sus- 

S icions. This is what the notorious 

[rs. Ebbsmith would call Mile, de Belle- 
Isle’s “ hour,” or rather her “ quarter of an 
hour,” and a splendid one it is. Miss 
Millard is entitled to every credit for her 
share in it. Otherwise the character is of 
the bread-and-butter order. Of considerable 
dramatic moment is the part of the Marquise 
de Prie, whom Mrs. Tree depicts with much 
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intelligence and subtlety. She, too, has a 
scene—a scene of confession, admirably 
dene. For the time being, then, the star 
of the costume drama continues in the 
ascendant. 


I don’t know whether the object of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society in reviving one 
or two of the “doubtful plays” of Shake¬ 
speare is to render them more doubtful 
still, but this is the effect produced with 
“ Arden of Fevers ham,” which was given 
the other night at St. George’s Hall. 
"Whoever may have been its author, “ Arden 
of Feversham ” is one of the earliest domes¬ 
tic dramas written in blank verse. It is 
also, as regards its story, one of the crudest 
and most primitive, being an attempt to 
depict upon the stage a notorious murder of 
the period, which it does without relief, 
and, what is worse in a dramatic sense, 
without plausibility. The text contains a 
few vigorous lines and passages, and to 
these, probably, Mr. Swinburne and others 
who declare for the Shakespearean author¬ 
ship of the play have given undue attention. 
Hald these enthusiasts seen the play acted 
they might have altered their opinion. 
Shakespeare is not only a poet but an adept 
in the construction of plays, and it is 
incredible to me that he should have written, 
or even taken the trouble to revise, such a 
clumsy piece of dramatic workmanship as 
“ Arden of Feversham.” 

J. F. N. 


ART. 

I.—MB. LINLEY SAMBOUBNE. 

HE Fine Art Society shows a large 
collection of Hr. Linley Samboume’s 
drawings—chiefly or altogether done for 
Punch, and given hare in their proper size 
and in the vivacity of the handiwork. Mr. 
Samboume’s manner is all his own, and his 
matter is as original as the conventions 
of weekly political caricature may permit. 
That is, we have a perpetual recurrence of 
the Bear, the Eagle, the Turkey, and so 
forth; and it has been decided for the 
designer, in the day of his fathers, how 
much human character is to be given to the 
Bear, and how the Turkey is to have an 
expression according to the Foreign Policy 
acceptable at the hour. If the voices of 
the country could be taken, there would 
probably be an overwhelming majority glad 
of the opportunity of saying that these 
simple allegories have become more than 
tedious; that they are so dismally well 
known as now to have no more fun in them 
than abides in a Beuter telegram. Why, 
afterall, should there be? Satire may lurk m 
the news from abroad, but hardly, or seldom, 
laughter. And the Bear and Turkey belong 
—if they have any place at all—to the mood 
of guileless and infantine laughter. But who 
is amused ? It has really come to this—the 
printing of the plain words “ Bussia ” or 
“ Greece ” or “ France ” would be as like to 
a joke as the repeated drawing of a compo¬ 
site animal is now in our eyes. It is with 
some sinking of the heart, therefore, that we 
face the long-accustomed allegory here in 


scores of vigorous drawings. It is not Mi- 
Linley Samboume’s fault, for neither did h# 
invent this nursery-book manner of picture- 
writing. 

Nevertheless, so familiar is the Samboume 
line employed upon these tiresome allegories 
that a tired public is inclined to hold him 
more responsible than are the other artists 
who are patiently drawing, out of Punch, 
year in and year out, the same images of the 
same things, to the same purpose. Thus it 
seems to be generally understood that Mr. 
Linley Samboume is not the master of a 
very smiling kind of humour. But the fact 
is, after all, that he has no little humour, 
and of no poor quality. To clear the Bears 
and Turkeys out of sight is to find some 
hearty humour in the invention and in the 
drawing alike. Take, for instance, the 
drawing called “ Shocked.” It is the 
Autocrat of all the Bussias who has been 
taken by surprise, and tire incident that 
has moved him is this, reported by the 
daily paper: “ A private university teacher 
has been sent to prison by the Emperor of 
Germany for writing a letter in praise of a 
certain Kind of soap.” The one Emperor 
stands in the foreground, reflecting: “ Well, 
I’m a bit of an autocrat myself; but how 
his people can stand him f Oh! ” The 
other emperor is pronouncing sentence upon 
the criminal, in the background, and the 
physique and action of the private university 
teacher, in custody and on his way to his 
dungeon, are very jolly comedy indeed. 
Mr. Samboume, however, in spite of much 
practice, does not often succeed with the 
German Emperor on the point of re¬ 
semblance. Again, it is, pemaps, no very 
subtle joke to show Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
the blouse, hat, and skirt of a nursemaid 
of the popular classes, with two infant Bills 
upon his arms, and a rather more advanced 
Bill running unmanageably at his side on 
its own feet; but the designer has really 
put what must needs be called by the 
intelligible name of “ fun,” since with 
neither “ wit ” nor “ humour ” is it pre¬ 
cisely suited, into the statesman’s strangely 
attired face. Generally, it may be granted, 
Mr. Samboume is rather ingenious than 
funny, rather ingenious than imaginative, 
and even rather ingenious than fanciful; 
and to what curious purposes he uses his 
extremities of invention may be seen in the 
design called “ Interesting Development of 
the ‘Josephus Cubicularius ’ Orchidensis.” 
The collection of orchids—each one a Mr. 
Chamberlain — is managed with the most 
fantastic deliberateness of transformation, 
an almost Dantesque attention to the pro¬ 
cess of interchange of Colonial Secretary 
and flower, leg and petal, head and pistil 
of the blossom. As fantastic flower-drawing 
the work is remarkable, and it is more 
remarkable as a drawing of a fantastically 
flowering political humanity. Mr. Linley 
Samboume has a decision and definition of 
line that stand well in the place of the 
more quietly commanding qualities of style. 
He draws with a grasp, grip, and weight 
more than ever to be oommended now that 
a strangely insolent ignorance of drawing 
has become, for the time, the boast rather 
than the confession of a little group of 
illustrators. 


H.—MB. HUGH THOMSON. 

It is for far other qualities than those of 
well-grasped drawing and a solid-enclosing 
line mat Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations 
of Miss Austen and Mr. Austin Dobson are 
acceptable. He has expression, to which 
Mr. Linley Samboume hardly makes so 
much as the customary claim. He ban 
prettiness in perfection, a less measure of 
grace, and a sense of the humour of manners. 
Miss Kate Greenaway showed him and 
others the way to illustrate the early 
century with a retrospective improvement, 
and her influential example has not been 
without its perils. She, too, draws without 
any sense of weight, her figures must float 
or fall but for the physical conditions of the 
pen and ink and paper, which keeps, at any 
rate, the outlines where they are; and it 
would be to do Mr. Hugh Thomson an in¬ 
justice to suggest that his lack of turn, 
station, and gravitation is at all so 
conspicuous as bars, but with him, too, the 
charming effectiveness of the “ quaint ” 
(the word is almost too appropriate) has 
seemed to dispense with the presence 
of some of the fundamental qualities of 
drawing. It is not that he draws ill; 
he has none of the grotesque ignor¬ 
ance of the fugitive illustrators already 
mentioned; he has proportion, and such 
command of living design as gives him a 
command also of movement and of the 
inflexions of bodily expression; it is merely 
that he falls short of the fulness of drawing 
—of the solidity which the sure and search¬ 
ing line implies. For the rest, his designs 
are full of charm and interest. The “ Pnde 
and Prejudice ” illustrations are perhaps too 
exclusively represented by a selection of 
prettinesses. Mrs. Bonnet appears but once; 
that once is altogether admirable and gives 
the wish for more; and for Elizabeth’s 
cousinly and clerical suitor, with whom also 
Mr. Hugh Thomson was successful to 
admiration, we look in vain. Nor have we 
the group of diners and the uncle “breath¬ 
ing port wine” which we remember with 
pleasure in the book; but instead there are 
those illustrations of the history of Elizabeth 
and Jane in which these discreet sisters 
appear at their prettiest. Mr. Hugh Thom¬ 
son has shown in the absent designs some 
of his best qualities of spirit and comedy, 
qualities exquisitely suited to Jane Austen’s 
own composure, vivacity, malice, and irony. 

Mr. Hugh Thomson does these early- 
century figures the signal service of setting 
them free from the dismal popular art of 
their own time. He restores the women to 
what must, after all, have been their share 
of nature and beauty, though they were 
under the observation of no pencil able to 
render those graces; in a word, he takes 
the costume of the time (which he a little 
adorns, it must be owned) and the nature 
of all periods, and reconstructs a most 
charming woman. But, above all, he 
delivers the people of “ Pride and Preju¬ 
dice,” “Emma,” and “Sense and Sensi¬ 
bility ” from the landscape of the illustrator 
of mat and a nearly subsequent dpy. In 
our mind’s eye, all that generation in¬ 
habited (it is an inevitable association of 
images) “ modern mansions” set in motioq- 
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leas shrubberies, with hard and deserted 
oarriage-sweeps to their front doors, amid 
conditions of puerile but prevailing gloom. 
Mr. Hugh Thomson’s trees, cottages, in¬ 
teriors, windows, little scraps of winter and 
spring—barely outlined—are fresh and full 
of talent. 


At the same gallery (148, New Bond- 
street) Mr. Charles Sainton exhibits four¬ 
teen of his silver-point drawings—good 
examples of his own peculiar skill and feel¬ 
ing for beauty and fancy. 

A. M. 


OPERA. 


EE EVANGELIMANN ” was per¬ 
formed for the second time last 
week. I intended to say something about 
the music, but find I shall have little space. 
And for that I am scarcely sorry, for, to speak 
frankly, there is not much to say about it. 
There is many a fine moment in the work; the 
music shows great skill and the orchestration 
is often effective, but the difficulty of getting 
at the real composer, who has covered him¬ 
self with Wagner as with a thick garment, 
still remains great. I certainly think that 
the work given in English would be far 
more attractive here in England. And I 
also think it not at all unlikely that F. 
Kienzl will one day produce something of 
much stronger calibre. Nay, perhaps he 
has already done so, for a new opera of his 
has lately been produced. At the second 
performance Miss Meisslinger took the part 
of Magdalena; she was not, however, quite 
so sympathetic as Frl. Schumann-Heinck. 


Anotheb new opera, “ Inez Mendo,” 
composed by M. Fred. Regnal, was 
produced at Covent Garden on Saturday 
night. The French libretto, of which 
M. Beatty-Kingston has made a good 
translation, “ after Prosper Merimee, by 
MM. Decourcelle and Ifiorat, illustrates 
the old proverb: “The course of true love 
never did run smooth.” Inez, daughter of a 
wealthy farmer, Juan Mendo, is in love with 
Salvador, son of a duke. Difference of 
station offers no hindrance; Salvador, how¬ 
ever, kills a rival in duel, and, by the law of 
the land, is condemned to death. It devolves 
on the farmer to carry out the sentence, but 
at the fatal moment he throws away the 
axe and stabs himself, rather than slay his 
son-in-law—for by means of a marriage in ex¬ 
tremis Salvador intends to leave Inez a duchess. 
The librettists have provided an alternative 
ending. According to one, the duke arrives 
on the scene bearing a royal pardon, but 
the death of Mendo prevents a bright close. 
According to the other version, Mendo 
recovers, and everything ends happily. 
There is a touch of worldly wisdom in this, 
and no doubt the latter will be more in 
request than the former. Why should not 
the public go home in a bright, happy 
frame of mind ? is a practical question 
which managers cannot afford to neglect. 
At Covent Garden, however, the better part 
was chosen, far better in so far as the 


interests of dramatic art are ooncemed— 
Mendo dies. 

The composer is comparatively young, 
and appears to have only written one opera 
previously, which was accepted by the late 
Sir A. Harris, yet never produced. Inez 
Mendo is a decidedly clever work. There 
are a few representative themes in it, 
but the composer has been influenced by 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, Bizot, far more than 
by Wagner. M. Regnal has a natural flow 
of melody, which, if as yet not very dis¬ 
tinctive, is a very promising sign. Then, 
again, his dramatic instinct leads him to 
write music which, if not strong, is always 
appropriate. His technical knowledge is 
great, and he constructs and develops with 
an ease which many a composer of perhaps 
greater individuality might envy. The book, 
though it will scarcely bear very close in¬ 
vestigation, offers to the composer excellent 
contrasts and effective situations, and of 
these much has been made. It seems of no 
use entering into further detail with respect 
to a work which probably will enjoy a fair 
measure of success, yet which, as soon as 
M. Regnal comes forward with another one 
of equal skill and stronger character, will 
speedily go the way of the majority of 
operas— i.e., will be forgotten. 


“ Don Jtjan ” was given for the first time 
this season on Tuesday evening. The 
performance, though in many ways praise¬ 
worthy, was unequal. Miss M. Mackintyre 
impersonated well the forlorn Elvira, but 
her voice was not in good order. She 
struggled, however, bravely through her 
part. Sometimes excuses are made for 
vocalists when there is little need; on this 
occasion an apology would have been most 
reasonable. Mme. Adiny as Donna Anna 
showed good intentions; her singing, how¬ 
ever, lacked power, and her acting was 
stagey. Mile. Zelie de Lussan played the 
part of Zerlina with much grace and anima¬ 
tion. M. Renaud was the Don. His most 
artistic singing and refined, intelligent acting 
deserve all acknowledgment; and yet he 
was not an ideal Don. He showed that he 
had carefully studied his part, and for that 
very reason his rendering was not ideal. 
The Leporello of M. Fugere was extremely 
funny, although he might here and there 
be accused of slight exaggeration. He is 
probably one of the best Leporellos on the 
stage. M. Bonnard proved fairly successful 
as Don Ottavio, and M. Gilibert was amusing 
as Masetto. Signor Mancinelli conducted 
carefully. 

The recitativo secco was accompanied bn 
the harpsichord by Mr. Dolmetsch, who a 
few days previously had rendered a similar 
service in Le Nozze di Figaro. What, it 
may be asked, is the use of reviving this 
antiquated instrument ? And it may be an¬ 
swered that the nearer we come to a 
composer’s intentions the better. But if 
that be the motive, why should not those 
intentions be also respected on the stage ? 
The Don Juan as given was very different 
from the Don Juan as conceived by Mozart. 
A performance as near as possible to the 
original one at Prague, one hundred and 
ten years ago, would be most interesting. 
But to introduce an instrument which in 


quality and power of tone is out of keeping 
with the size of the orchestra and of the 
house, and to permit certain things on the 
stage quite out of keeping with Mozart’s 
intention—as, for instance; the singing of the 
chorus in the Finale of Act 1, the omission 
of Elvira’s first song, and various other 
sins of commission and omission which can¬ 
not now be noticed in detail—these things 
recall the old saying about a certain 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 
Several encores were accepted, a most foolish 
return to eighteenth century practice. The 
public and the artists are most thoughtless. 
They have been trained in Wagner’s music- 
dramas, the one not to make any demonstra¬ 
tion during the course of an act, the other 
not to expect any applause, still less an 
encore. Yet neither seems to feel that what 
is good for Wagner is equally good for 
Mozart. The latter, following tradition— 
for he had not, like Wagner, time to reflect 
on his art—unfortunately tempted the public 
by his full closes to frequent applause and 
interruption of the course of the drama. 
But why should the public of the present 
day, knowing better, not render proper 
respect to a composer whose musical genius 
was great, whose dramatic instinct was keen, 
and who, if he had lived longer, would 
probably have written even a greater work 
for the stage than “ Don Juan ” ? 

J. 8. 8. 


SCIENCE. 


I DREW attention a few weeks ago in this 
column to the autobiographical account 
of the “ New Astronomy ” contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century by Dr. William Huggins. 
The magnificent work therein recorded has 
since received such public recognition as is 
supposed to be conveyed by a “ Jubilee 
honour ”; but before the well-earned title 
had even been conferred, and while yet the 
merits were being counted up, Dr. and Mrs. 
Huggins weighed in with a fresh achieve¬ 
ment which alone was worth the recompense. 
It was a splendidly lavish thing to do, and 
in any ordinary person might have passed 
for a piece of bravado. 

The discovery referred to is contained in a 
paper read before the Royal Society on 
June 17, and is described in the Times of 
July 10 with a degree of accuracy so rare in 
secular journals as to bespeak the scientific 
hand. It is no less than the artificial repro¬ 
duction of the two lines “ H ” and “K ” in 
the coronal spectrum which have been sup¬ 
posed by students of eclipses to show the 
presence of calcium in an attenuated form 
within the flaming chromosphere. The per¬ 
sistence of these two solitary thin bars of 
light out of the seventy odd lines which 
characterise the ordinary spectrum of calcium, 
and their position within the broad dark 
lines of Fraunhofer, have formed a puzzle to 
astronomers and chemists, who could only 
surmise a reason for the disappearance of 
the others, and base on that their belief that 
calcium was indicated. Then, again, calcium 
gives a far heavier vapour than hydrogen 
or helium; yet that pair of lines haunting 
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the ultra-violet limi t appeared from what¬ 
ever point of the solar excrescences the light 
was taken. -Fiery prominences ranging, 
according to our measurements, 300,000 
miles up from the globular mass of the sun, 
showed it to their very tips, along with, and 
probably beyond, the spectra of the lighter 
gases. To account for this we have to sup¬ 
pose either a violence of ejection which is 
inconceivable, or else something amounting 
to a violation of gravity. Hence there have 
been many who doubted whether those two 
shy lines really represent calcium. 


Peof. Young, in 1872, first examined 
these lines, which photography had given 
him in the chromospheric spectrum, but 
declined to accept mem as representing 
calcium for the reasons given. Sir J. Norman 
Lockyer, who holds theories as to the 
gradual disintegration of our so-called 
terrestrial “ elements ” by heat into simpler 
substances, with less complex spectra, 
regarded the lines as due to a last con¬ 
stituent of calcium, from which everything 
else had been eliminated. What no one 
appeared able to do was to show that 
calcium vapour, when sufficiently attenuated, 
as it would be in the enormously rarefied 
atmosphere surrounding the sun, would give 
the “H” and “K” lines onlyfor its spectrum; 
and this is what Sir William and Lady 
Huggins have now done, in a beautiful 
series of experiments. Thereby they have 
not only settled the immediate point that 
calcium exists in superabundant quantities 
throughout the solar chromosphere, but 
they have also laid the foundation of an 
important branch of research dealing with 
similar cases. 


. Having failed to raise a spark of enthu¬ 
siasm for antarctic research out of our 
phlegmatic home Government, the Council 
r»f the Royal Geographical Society invited 
the Australasian Premiers to a Conference, 
and begged them to induce their Govern¬ 
ments to do something in the matter. So 
many broad hints and open demands have 
now been made to them that they might well 
be feeling rather like guests who are asked 
to contribute to the expense of their enter¬ 
tainment. But I hope there is a real 
curiosity on the part of the Australas ian 
Colonies to know what the pole nearest to 
them is like, and that they will contribute 
to the solution of its problems. 

H. C. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sib Stamford Raffles. 

Ipswich: July 11. 

In the “ Notes and News ” of your current 
issue I read a Life of Sir Stamford Raffies, 
Governor of Java, is shortly to be issued, said 
to be “now first written.” This seems an 
error, as in 1835 his widow published a Memoir 
of him in two volumes, octavo; Duncan, of 
London, an essay on the same “ Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles ” being taken from the fore- 
mentioned source, and published by James 
Burns, London, in the “second series” of 
“ lives of Englishmen,” it being No. VI. of 
same. Thomas E. Jones. 


JARROLD & SONS' NEW BOOKS. 


T“ 


A BOOK OF, the hour. 

WINDS of 11AB01L By George 

KNIGHT, Author of ** Dust in the Balance,” 
“Sapphire of the Btatfe,** “Circle of the Earth.” 
Crown 8ro, art linen, gilt top, 0s. 

"Sinoe hil last work Mr. Georte Knight has unquestionably 
advanced by leaps and bounds, and if this progress is maintained he 
must soon force his way into the very first rank of our novelists. It is 
a great novel... .one of the best, if not the best novel that this season 
has produced. It is an ennobling and invigorating book that everyone 
should read."— Wtkly Svn. 

“ The oelibaoy of the priesthood is a difficult subject to handle. But 
Mr. Knight’s ‘The Winds of March' cannot but add to his already 
considerable reputation. Told with a vigour, a pathos, and a wealth 
of poetio sympathy with all that is beautiful that make the book 
from first t 


admirable f 


i first to last.**—Star. 
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REJUVENATION of MISS 

SEMAPHORE: a Farcical Norel. By HAL GOD¬ 
FREY. Orown 8ro, cloth elegant, 3>, 64. 

"It may be said to out*Anstcy Anstey_as mirthful as may be." 

Daily Telsaraph. 

"A lightsome, laughable farce.some delightfully grotesque 

situations....the hnmonr of the book is most enjoyable. 6 

Daily Had 

"The olever expansion of a clever idea—Well written, drawn to 
the life, and full of fun—not a book to be missed."—Black and White, 

Irish Idylls. By 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

*' Deserve to rank with Miss Jane Barlow’s ‘Irish Idylls.’. . .One of 
the beet contributions to Irish literature for some considerable time." 

Irish Independent. 

"A pictnresqne group of idylls, the high literary quality of which 
alone suffices to reoommend them Irresistibly to general perusal, 
are exoellent word-paintings."— Daily TtUgraph. 

“Of exceptional merit, and cannot be too highly 
because of the literary treasure it contains. One or tn< 
fascinating book,."—Aim Letter. 


DLIND LARRY: 

** LEWIS MACNAMARA. 


All 
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Now ready, the First 6,000 Copies of the Sixth Volume in 

THE “ DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF 8H0RTER NOVELS 

BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY, 

VOt. VI. HTTITLID 

THE TOMBSTONE TREASURE By 

* FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab.” Crown 12mo, paper, Is. 0d.: cloth 
Kilt, 2s. 

"The interest of the story prevents the reader ever dreaming of 
laying aside the book till the endOfaupow Daily Hail. 

" Told with vigour and originality. Mr. Fergus Hume is well able 
to make the most of a melodramatio plot. Birmingham Daily QatstU. 

London: JARROLD ft SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
Of all Booksellers and at the Libraries. 


Now Heady, No. S3, price 8s. 

NEW SERIES. MIND. JULY. law. 

A Quarterly Bevietc of Peychology and Philoeopiy. 
Edited by G P. 8 TOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Professor H. Sipowick, E. Caihd, Dr. Veits, 
Dr. Ward, and Professor E. B. Titcrkvkr. 

Oomnt, 

1. TYPES of WILL. Alexander F. Sbavd. 

2. ON the RELATIONS of NUMBER and QUANTITY. B. Russell. 

3. HEGE L’S T REATMENT of the CATEGORIES of the SUB¬ 

JECTIVE NOTION.—(II.) J. E. MTaooart. 

4. ARISTOTLE'S THEORY of INCONTINENCE : a Contribution to 

' Practical Ethics. W. H. Fairrrothkr. 

5. DISCUSSIONS: Reply to Mr. Muirhead'aCriticism. Mrs. Bair. 

6. CRITICAL NOTICES : G. F. Stent: " Analytic Psychology," 

Professor Jodah Royoo—Dr. H. Hoffiling : " Gesohichte tier 
neueren Philosophic (Bandit), Professor J7l. Beare— Mrs. K.C. 
Moore: "The Mental Development of a Child," Prof-mor J. 
8nlly—Albert Wvy: “ Psychologic dn Caraotirer A. F. Shand— 
J. T. Men: “ A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century ” (vot l). G. Sandeman. 

7. NEW BOOKS.—8. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODIC AM.-0. NOTES 

and NEWS: On the Temperature-Senses (1), by 8. Alrutx. 
Williams ft Noroate, 

14, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London; Du, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Large cr. 8yo,nearly 800 pp. t elotb, 6e„ poetfree. 

HISTORY 

or rax 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 

By CHARLES S. MI AL L . 

“ A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan¬ 
tages aa Mr. MiaU, or have accomplished with greater 
sucoese ,”—Literary World. 

London; Auunii A Seifhiisd, Fumival Street, B.O. 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


THE 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A HIQH-0LAS8 PAPER TOR PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY HEN, BOOK COL¬ 
LATORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
Articles on Current Literary Subjects— 
Notes and News regarding Books—Con¬ 
tinental Notes—American Notes—Jottings 
about Library Sales—Reviews of New 
Books and Magazines—Regular Lists of 
Books Published in Great Britain and 
America—Leading Foreign Publications— 
Businesses for Sale—Situations Wanted, 
and Situations Vacant—Books Wanted to 
Purchase, and Books foe Sals—Trade 
Changes. 

The charaeterietioe of tbe Literary matter, and of the 
Advertieemsnte, make tie Fubliehtrt’ Circular ami 
Booksellers’ Beeord a most eompreheneive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 

8 . < 1 . 

For Fifty - two , Wsexs, Inoludino 

Postage*.8 6 

For Twenty-six Weeks, Including 

Postage.. 4 6 

Fob Thibtf.bn Weeks, Including 

Postage.2 6 

* The Annual Subscription to America and Foreign 
Comtriee included in the Foetal Union ie Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The Annual Subscription includes 
the large Export and Educational Numbers, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the ont-of-print 
Books Wanted oolamn. 


NOW HEADY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i896. 

Royal 8vo, pp. over 280, elotb limp, Se. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6e. 6d. net. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME 

Of THX 

English Catalogue for 1896 , 

dilfere from its predecessor in thia respect, that it gives the 

FULL TITLE 

With Duplicate, and in many oaeee Triplicate, Claeeifl- 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 

The Bulk of the Catalogue la increased by 
over 80 pages, 

whilst the prloe (5s. net) remains the earns. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

■"The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compand with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modem publications.’*— Daily Notes. 

“ Bnoh a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.’’— Athenseum. 

“ We need scarcely point ont how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, aa it it not only 
the names of books whioh arc furnished in theee pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the use, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also i n cluded in this 
admirable volume.”—Doily Telegraph. 

“ ‘ The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books arc used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”—Scotsman. 

“To say that it ie indispensable to whole olaeees and 
interests u mere oommonplaoe. It is in ite dais the moat 

useful of records.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

teoord .’’—Notes and Queries. 

London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 

St. Dnnatau’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

is in me (in preference to cedar pencils) at 

The War Office 
B m of England 
New Zealand Government 
Office 

Bankers’ Clearing House 
United States Ooveenkent 
Offices 

Oxford University 
Cambridge University 
Eton College 
United States Arsenal 
United 8tates Navy 
Pennsylvania and other 
American Railway Companies 
The London Stock Exchange 
North British and Mercantile 
and other Insurance Offices 


HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a alight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil The only wear is from nse, not ftom whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 

What the Newspapers say of the 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

Truth. 

" There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily Ufa. The other day I found my offloe table provided with a eet of 
new editorial pencils—red. bine, and blaek. Being struck by something annual In their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that thev represented the lateat Yankee 
notion in lead psnoile, the lead being monnted In s stick of tightly-packed paper InMead 
of wood. The paper la laid on In layers, and the advantage of the arrangement ia that 
when the point <e broken or worn down, yon tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly aymmetriral point ia inatantlc produced without any fnrtler process of 
sharpening. Thia ia called the' Blaiadeil' pencil, and If Blaiadell Is the Inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it.” 

The Queen. 

“ What an improvement this ia upon the old laborlona prooeaa of penoll abarpening, 
and how mueh lesa extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when thus treated !*’ 

Westminster Gazette. 

"It ia deci de dly an Ingenious idea." 

Black and White. 

“ The' Blaiadell self-sharpening paper pencil' ia a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead ia encased in paper, which een easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required." 

The Lady. 

“A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising Invention, bnt 
anyone who beoomea possessed of one of the Blaiadell variety will acknowledge at onoe 
that It is a very ingenious little artiole. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are msde 
in black, red, or bine, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial/' 

Evening News and Post. 

“ One of the lateat inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living Is the 
Blaiadell Paper Penoll. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the pout snaps short at an important moment are now at a diaoonnt. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo I 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released ouri, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and st i mu l ate his harassed brain.” 


HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer's. 
The BlAoklkad Pencils are made iu 6 Grades: H.B; H; B ; H.H; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 

If your itationor don not tott thorn, omd Is. for oot of oampU poneilt to — 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL, CO., LTD., 

48, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON E.C. 


London and Westminster Bank, 
City Bank, London and South- 
Wrstebn Bank, and other 
London and Provincial Banks 
In the Offices of the London 
and North-Western Railway, 
Midland Railway, Orrat 
Northern Railway, Great 
Eastern Railway, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, South-Eastern 
Railway, London and 
South - Western Railway* 
Lancashire and Yobkshire 
Railway, Caledonian Rail¬ 
way, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
Companies. 


Fountain Pens and Stylos: 

The objections to them, and how they have 
been met 

Ceeteri* paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to he carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up¬ 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 

“ Caw pons have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 

Wutminttor Bndgot. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TTVAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 

PUBLISH KBS AND IMPORTERS 07 70REION BOOKS 
in all Languages. 

New and Standard Books in all Branches kept in Stock or supplied 
promptly to order. 

Foreign Periodicals supplied. 

Oataloffma and terms on application. 

LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of literature. 

LATEST CATALOGUES 

No. 51 Bkmitica— Old Testament Theology. (1443lots.) 

«« 53, 54 Miscellaneous. (76*, 793 lota) 

S3 Philosophy. (MO lots.) 


"POTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

L literature (No. 115, for JUNE), at reduoed prioes, post free. 
Sporting Works purchased.— William Potter, so, Bxohange Street, 
East, Liverpool. 


H 


GRBVEL k CO., 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
S3, King Street, Ooyent Garden, W.O. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries oan be had by stating 
subjects required. 

"I710REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft 00., 17, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


T 


H. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Russell 8treet (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most modsrate 
prioes. 

CATALOGUES on applloatioa. 


W. 


THACKER & CO., 

PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 

8, Creed Lane, London, E.O. 

Calcutta: Thacker, Spink ft Co. 

MSS. considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

. BOOKSELLERS. of XT and 1* Wort ttrd Street, N.W 
York, and 14. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON. W.O.. deairatoeallthe 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for Ailing, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


N. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINQ AND PUBLISHING. 

EWSPAPER8, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.- 


have specially-cum notary ana osoer ian naonmes ror printing 
11 last rated or other Publications and specially-bnllt Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16 ,34, or 83-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65131. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 


K, 


ESTABLISHED ISO. 

B irkbeck ban 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per GENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mi nimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below 4100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small in mi on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed 41. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
fob two ounraAi ru month. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
ros nvi shillings ran month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENBCROFT, Manager. 


"ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—LAST WEEK.— 

The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of 
MONDAY. August tod . 

■ROYAL ACADEMY of ART8. - EVENING 

J,rEa,wS5HIBITlON.-The EXHIBITION will be OPEN in the 
EVENING from MONDAY, July 98th, to MONDAY. August 2 nd 
(B*®* Holiday), from 7.30 to 10.30. Admission, 6d. Catalogues. 6cL— 
0“ HOLIDAY the Admission throughout the day will be 6d., 

on other days It will be as usuaL 


LAST TWO WEEKS. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS In WATER- 

±X COLOURS, 5s, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

196th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Admission, Is. 10 to 6. 

Siegfried H. Hrrkomek, Jun., Secretary (pro tern.). 


R oyal statistical society. 

HOWARD MEDAL. 

The SUBJECT of the ESSAYS tor the HOWARD MEDAL, whioh 
will be awarded, with £ 20 , in November, 1898, is as follow* 

“THE TREATMENT of HABITUAL OFFENDERS, with 
SPECIAL REFERENCE to their INCREASE or 
DECREASE in VARIOUS COUNTRIES." 

Essays must be sent in on or before the 30th June, 1898.—For fi rther 
garticmlars^apply at the Offices of the Society, 9, Adelphl Terrace, 

■JyJASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

I.—PROFESSORSHIP OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

II.—PROFESSORSHIP OF METALLURGY. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSOR- 
SHIPS. 

Applications, aooompanied by thirty-five copies of Testimonials, 
should be sent to the undersigned, not later than Saturday, the 18th of 
September. 

The Candidates elected will be required to enter upon their duties as 
soon after the 1st of October, 1897, as possible. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from 

Gko. H. Mobley, Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SHEFFIELD. 

LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 

The Council will proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTURER in 
PHILOSOPHY and ECONOMICS in September. Duties to com¬ 
mence In October next. Salary 4200 at least, together with half 
the fees of the Lecturer’s Classes.—For particulars apply to the 
Rbjisthar. 


general printing office. With his intelligent oo-operati< 
made duly qualified to take charge of a similar businei 


paper___ 

wonld be made duly 
Moderate premium, r 
graaslve salary. Must 
proprietor.—Address M. M.,c 
Lodge, West Kensington, w. 


L ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooesa to the British 
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REVIEWS. 


MACHIAVELLI. 

Machiavelli: The Romance Lecture, 1897. 

Bj John Morley. (Macmillan & Co.) 

rpiHE great and curious Bayle, who 

I wrote erudite folios with an in- 
deoent skittishness, opens his account of 
Machiavelli with the remark that he was 
“ un homme de beaucoup d’esprit et une 
this-belle plume.” The phrase is not ex¬ 
haustive ; and yet, 0 ti etc omnee ! Niccolo 
Machiavelli did not, whatever Butler may 
say, “ give his name to our Old Nick,” 
nor did he deserve so singular a distinction. 
Yet four centuries have shuddered at his 
name: “Machiavellian” has rivalled “Je¬ 
suitical ” as the proper epithet for dark and 
tortuous ways. “ Captain Machiavel,” as 
Burton calls him; “ one of the doctors of 
Italy,” as Bacon has it; a “ patriarch of 
evil,” according to Ascham, stands for most 
men by the side of Ceesar Borgia: one, the 
man of monstrous principle, the other, of 
monstrous practice. To quote a veteran 
mystic: 

“Thou art the atheist of the world, and thou 

Hast earth for seal and star upon thy brow.” 

Mr. Morley is to be thanked, in that he has 
not joined his mighty voice to the chorus of 
condemnation; he discriminates, illustrates, 
pats historical imagination into his final 
censure, and passes judgment with no note 
of unctuous rectitude. 

What Machiavelli valued was ability, 
that Italian conception of virtu, which means 
virility far more than virtue; the quality of 
vigour, mental and physical, which enables 
a man, who is indeed a man, to achieve his 
ends and maintain his achievement. Luther’s 
pecca fortiter smacks of him : “Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might”; do it like a man, make certain-sure 
of success. Impotence is his scorn and 
loathing; mismanaged vice, mediocre virtue, 
how feeble they are, how stupid, what signs 
of inability. Of his contemporary Floren¬ 
tines he hates chiefly the timid statesman 
Hero Soderini. He pillories the weakling 


in an epigram, which contains Mr. Kipling’s 
“ Tomlinson ” in four lines: 

“ La notte che mori Pier Soderini 
L’alma n’ando dell’ inferno alia bocca; 

E Pluto le grido: Anima sciooca, 

Che inferno P va nel limbo de’ bambini.” 

To be “ neither for God nor for His ene 
mies ” was despicable in Dante’s eyes; and 
the sentiment is perfectly Machiavellian, 
one might almost say perfectly Italian and 
not a little Homan. There is scarce a word 
in Machiavelli which shows an hatred of 
good, a choice of evil. He praises Saints 
Dominic and Francis as true followers and 
restorers of primitive Christianity. They 
made religion operative, effective, a real 
power; and Machiavelli thought religion a 
very good thing. He was no saint, far from 
it; he had no personal sense of religion, no 
touch of spiritual emotion; but he could not 
away with a Church which did not do its 
work. Had the Church in Italy done its 
proper work Italy would not have become 
“the poison and reproach of the world,” a 
place of all lawlessness and disorder. Did 
the Church do its duty, it would inculcate 
those private and public virtues which are 
good lor the patria , strengthening its 
stability, preserving its peace; if the 
Church also teaches the way to heaven— 
well, he has no objection to that, though 
terrestrial politics mean more to him than 
the Civitae Lei. He would heartily applaud 
the French policy of Leo XUI. ana the 
“rallied” Catholics. Like Carlyle, though 
without his idealism, he hated confusions, 
weaknesses, and loved a strong man of 
no scruples, while approving also of a firm 
democracy. He was a true Italian patriot— 
as true as Petrarch, the first to cry Italia 
mia in the sense of Italia una. Doubtless, 
he is as black as the pit by the side of 
Mazzini, that white soul; but between the 
two stretches a vast period, full of an ever- 
increasing humanity. Machiavelli had 
humanism in place of humanity. He 
learned from Greek and Roman histories— 
chiefly from the Roman—and from the past 
and present history of his own country and 
state. “ There scarcely is any maxim,” says 
Hume, “ in his Prince, which subsequent 
experience has not entirely refuted.” Not 
quite so, though true in the main; but those 
unscrupulous maxims were true to his own 
experience, and to his knowledge of the 
past. He lays it down, as a cheerful pre¬ 
supposition to be held by every lawgiver, 
tutti gli uomini eeeere cattivi ; in other words, 
that mankind “ in the loomp is bad.” And 
yet we gather a painfully like impression 
from Thucydides or Tacitus; and Machiavelli 
is a kind of soulless Thucydides or sinister 
Tacitus, a man walking through dry places; 
and Italy of the Renaissance abounded in 
dry wastes of wickedness and glittering 
evil. Machiavelli invented nothing. He 
systematised the teachings of his times, 
and pointed the moral from antiquity. 
Lord Acton says of him, in a right 
Machiavellian phrase, that he “ released 
government from the restraint of law.” 
Unquestionably, for might is right, and 
“ whatever ie ”— i.e., has proved itself 
the fittest or strongest by surviving—“ it 
right.” He handled these matters as De 


Quincey handled the “ fine art ” of murder; 
but where De Quincey was humorous and 
fantastic, Machiavelli was straightforward 
and most serious. To him, those regrettable 
incidents, murder, lying, treachery, are 
sometimes necessities of politics; how can 
you read your books, ana look about you, 
and doubt it ? “ What constitutes a state ” 
is strength of brain and arm, not sympathy 
of rulers and ruled; at the least, the sym¬ 
pathy can but be the admiration of the 
ruled for the ability of the rulers, and a 
certain tactful power in the rulers to keep 
the ruled quiet, amused, contented with 
their panic et circeneee. As Paul de Saint- 
Victor puts in, in his admirable essay upon 
Caesar Borgia: “ C’est en naturalists plutot 
qu’en historien que Machiavel envisage les 
affaires humaines. H formule les lois du 
succ£s, sans les blamer ni les justifier; il n’a 
ni preference ni systeme.” It is terrible to 
us; not so to the men of the Borgia times, 
an age of blood and lust and paganism, 
when Alexander VI. was the Vicar of Christ, 
and Savonarola but fuel for the flames. To 
consolidate and confirm the patria Machia¬ 
velli would use, with equal calmness, the 
infinitely great in crime or the infinitely 
little; peccata fortia and tragic sins, or petty 
chicaneries and attorney’s tricks. And he 
was a man who enjoyed life; he liked his 
country retreat, his talks with his humbler 
neighbours, the pleasures of the town. He 
wrote comedies, and was no inhuman peda¬ 
gogue of immoral statecraft, hugging him¬ 
self in seclusion for joy of his own wicked¬ 
ness and infamous reputation. He was the 
incarnation, in the sphere of thought, of 
Italian insensibility to the things of the 
spirit, of Italian deadness to the moral 
sense; but he was in no way a Florentine 
Faust, who sells his soul as the price of 
initiation into political wickedness and the 
arts of a godless diplomacy. Next to his 
sincere patriotism, his paramount emotion 
was what Church calls “ grim, terrible 
humour, telling of intense scorn in the back¬ 
ground, at the wickedness and, still more, 
the weakness round him.” His nervous, 
laconic style vibrates with the energies of 
zeal and scorn; the Roman accents are on 
his tongue. It is with the magnificent and 
mighty lines of Petrarch that he ends his 
Prince-, it shows the nobility of his aim, 
which was also that of Dante and Michael 
Angelo, while his means were those sanc¬ 
tioned by the common conscience of Italians, 
except in men like-minded with those two 
glones of Florence and of Italy: 

“ Virtu contro al furore 
Prendera l’arme, e fia il combatter corto; 
Chd l'antico valore 

Negl’ Italici cuor non 6 ancov morto.” 


ON THE NAVY. 

Naval Adminietratione, 1827-1892, By the 
late Sir J. H. Briggs. (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co.) 

Tick Review at Spithead has come and gone, 
and England has made the grandest display 
of her force at sea which has ever been seen. 
Yet a work such as this, which records the 
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course of our naval administrations during 
sixty-five years, and notes their varied ex¬ 
cellences and defects, is not out of place, 
or without present value. For the late Sir 
John Briggs, an Admiralty official of 
immense experience, has told us in these 
pages how uncertain has been the progress 
of our maritime strength in this long period; 
how its ascendency has been more than 
once threatened; how it has suffered from 
false economy and routine; and how, un¬ 
rivalled as it certainly is at this moment, 
there is still room for reform and improve¬ 
ment, bearing in mind the exigencies of 
modem war, and the necessity of defending 
a world-wide empire. The book, too, 
abounds in interesting anecdotes and details, 
and, apart from its importance, is very 
pleasant reading. 

The period comprised in this volume may 
be divided into three parts. The first part 
extends from 1827 to about 1850, when the 
British navy still depended on sails for 
movement, and seamanship was deemed the 
peculiar merit of a British naval officer. 
The mat&riel of the Fleet was immensely 
improved in these years, spite of the 
obstruction of men of the old school—Sir 
George Cockbum was the foremost of them; 
though the type of the warship remained 
the same, and a few small vessels marked 
the advent. of steam, Nelson would have 
been amazed at the giant sail of the line— 
surpassing the Orient and the Santissima 
Trinidad —which carried the flags of Stop- 
ford and Napier. This great progress was 
partly due to the efforts of Nelson’s Hardy, 
a far-sighted and most capable man; it 
became most conspicuous under the ad¬ 
ministration of Sir James Graham, one of 
the most efficient and able of First Lords. 
For many reasons, however, the personnel of 
the Fleet was in an unsatisfactory condition 
throughout this period. The enormous 
merchant marine absorbed our seamen; the 
power of the pressgang was all but gone; 
there was no excitement of war to attract 
men to the flag; the pay of the sailor was 
too low; there was nothing resembling a 
proper reserve. 

The service, besides, was crowded with old 
officers, and favouritism was but too preva¬ 
lent; no wonder then, as Sir John Briggs 
informs us, that we feared a war with 
France in 1841 and 1844. The second 
period is of great length—say, from 1850 to 
1885. It marked a complete revolution in 
naval affairs. Steam was gradually applied 
to the largest warship; the ironclad was 
launched, the heavy gun created; every 
navy was completely transformed. England 
was certainly backward in this mighty 
change. France produced the NapoUon and 
the Gloire, ships which, for the moment, we 
could not equal; the Monitor and the turret 
battery were first seen in America. The 
traditions of the Nile and Trafalgar, in fact, 
were too strong with us; and the Admiralty, 
as Sir John Briggs points out, clung too 
long to the memories of a glorious past. 
The apotheosis of our renowned sailing Fleet 
was seen in the splendid naval review 
which took place after the Crimean War; 
yet veteran admirals were still heard to 
say that in war we should turn again 
to the sailing ship of the lino. Our iron¬ 


clad Fleet slowly became larger; but it was 
composed of a great variety of types, a 
circumstance by no means in its favour; and 
the fate of the Captain was a startling 
instance how long reliance was placed on 
obsolete routine. The improvement in the 
personnel of the Fleet was muoh greater; 
the continuous service and training systems 
formed a reserve; the system of retirement 
effected by Mr. Childers quickened promo¬ 
tion and put nepotism down; and the status 
of the man-of-war’s men having been made 
much better, while ironclads required com¬ 
paratively few men, we had an ampler supply 
of good seamen for the requirements of the 
Navy than in the former period. Still, the 
system of gunnery and guns was far from 
excellent; in organisation, in the means of 
defending the empire, in all the appliances 
needed for an immense service, we were by 
no means up to the exigencies of the time; 
and at the close of this period we had 
nothing like the ascendency at sea which our 
fathers possessed. Meanwhile, an immense 
and far-reaching change had been affecting 
England and our international interests. Our 
dominions had been extending over all parts 
of the world; our commerce had doubled and 
even trebled; the development of Free 
Trade had made these islands dependent on 
foreign lands for the necessaries of life ; the 
application of steam to our war marine had 
made it inevitable that supplies of coal 
should be forthcoming at numerous naval 
stations ; the celerity which was a condition 
of modern warfare rendered efficient organi¬ 
sation of supreme importance. And, at 
the same time, other Powers were largely 
increasing their navies: those of France 
and Russia at the close of this period were 
probably not very inferior to our own; 
and in 1885 England was less prepared to 
resist a coalition of foes at sea, and all that 
might be produced by their efforts, than she 
was since the war of 1776-83. 

This revolution is well described in this 
volume; a memorandum from the pen of 
Sir John Briggs, written as long ago as 
1867 8, shows how our maritime power was 
relatively in decline; and we need not refer 
to the celebrated minute of Lord Charles 
Beresford, as remarkable *as the warning 
letter of Wellington in 1847. The facts were 
well known to many observers; and several 
First Lords endeavoured to avert a growing 
national danger by timely reforms. But 
the spirit of the Manchester School pre¬ 
vailed in our councils; the Empire was 
deemed a huge costly burden; the value of 
the Colonies was denied; “ bloated naval 
armaments ” was a phrase in high places; 
even the tremendous lessons of 1870-71 
were thrown away on the men in office in 
England. The insufficiency and weakness 
of our resources at sea were made apparent 
in 1885, when Lord Northbrook, our 
Marshal Leboeuf, proclaimed that the Fleet 
was in perfect order, and in a few months 
admitted the exact contrary. We have now 
arrived at the third period; in the last 
twelve yeai-s astonishing efforts, seconded 
by an intelligent Press and by a school of 
naval officers—scientific, well-informed, and 
set free from tradition—have been made to 
restore our power at sea; Parliament has 
voted ample sums for the purpose; and Lord 


George Hamilton and Lord Spencer have 
presided at the Admiralty with the best 
results. The extraordinary contrast between 
the Fleet assembled at the naval review 
of 1887 — ill-assorted, really feeble, and 
largely obsolete—and the magnificent array 
of warships we have just witnessed, shows 
how rapid and successful has been this 
progress. There is little doubt that England 
could now contend against any probable 
league of enemies at sea. The improve¬ 
ment, too, has been not less certain in all 
departments of naval administration—in 
organisation, in preparation for war, and 
for the protection of our gigantic commerce: 
in the personnel and the mechanism of our 
armed marine, and, above all, in the readi¬ 
ness to strike should the occasion arise. 
Sir John Briggs, however, contends that 
further reforms are necessary before we can 
safely say that our naval supremacy has 
been assured; that we are masters of the 
seas as in the day of Nelson. We shall 
not pronounce upon this assertion ; enough 
to remark that from every point of view, 
and for reasons obvious to everyone who 
can reflect, our maritime ascendency is more 
than ever necessary to the power, nay to 
the existence, of England. 


A GREAT CHURCHMAN. 

The Life, Letters, and Writings of John 
Davenant, D.D. (1572—1641), Lori 

Bishop of Salisbury. By Morris Fuller. 
(Methuen.) 

“ He was remarkably born in the seventh 
month of his conception, and remarkably pre¬ 
served in the first half seven years from his 
birth, falling down a high pair of stairs, and 
rising at the bottom with so little harm that he 
smiled—God and His good angels keeping him 
for further service in the Church.’’ 

The italics are ours. The passage is 
Cassan’s. The child was the Bishop. Mr. 
Fuller says that his biography of Bishop 
Davenant “ illustrates, and is meant to be, 
an ideal picture of the via media of the 
Anglican Church.” Good; but that tumble 
down the stairs, and sundry other incidents 
that caught our eye on first opening Mr. 
Fuller’s book, have prepossessed us so much 
with the worthy Bisbop himself that we are 
inclined to let his doctrine go by the board. 
Davenant was a moderate Calvinist under 
James I. Under Charles I. he submitted to 
the Laudian rule in matters of Church 
ordinance, remaining a moderate Calvinist 
at heart. In both stages of his career he 
won the love of all parties by those qualities 
of mildness, catholicity, and benevolence 
which are reflected in the long, grave, and 
formally bearded face fronting the title-page 
of this book. Let us, however, know the 
man better. 

John Davenant was bom in Watling- 
street, London, his father being a wealthy 
merchant. In July, 1587, he entered 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Fuller 
digresses considerably into the history of 
the college, and is forgiven for the 
sake of his quotation from Fuller con¬ 
cerning the College ale. This beverage 
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had been declared by connoisseurs to be 
“ raw, small, and windy,” which is an awful 
indictment, and Erasmus, according to 
tradition, used to have wine sent him to 
Queen’s from London, and “ sometimes 
inoouraged his faint ale with the mixture 
thereof. After imbibing ale and learning 
in suitable proportions, Davenant was 
ordained somewhere about 1597. He took 
his first degree in divinity, that of bachelor, 
in 1601. Seven years later he was Lady 
Margaret Professor, and his D.D. degree 
quickly followed. Cambridge, moreover, 
soon discovered that the Doctor united 
shrewdness to learning, and in the great 
disputations on Justifying Faith, Predes¬ 
tination, and Election—disputations which 
were frequently “ mapped out for the en¬ 
tertainment” of James I. and Charles I.— 
Davenant was the favourite Moderator. His 
rise, indeed, was assured. In 1614 he was 
unanimously elected President of Queen’s 
College. He held that position for seven 
years in great esteem, and then his closer 
connexion with the Court began. James 
wanted four English theologians to attend 
the Dort Synod, where an attempt was 
to be made to reconcile the Arminians 
and the Calvinists. Their disputes were 
technical, some were trivial; and the sub- 
lapsarian and the super-lapsarian hypotheses 
may be now left to those whom they keenly 
interest. The Bishop is still to be thought of 
as flesh and blood, and as a great English¬ 
man . The Hollanders received Davenant and 
his companions with the utmost respect. 
Although the English deputies were in a 
peculiar position (they attended not as 
representatives of their Church, but only as 
friendly delegates from James), Davenant 
impressed his personality on the proceed¬ 
ings; “his part being the best in that 
work,” according to Hacket. His success, 
indeed, won Davenant his bishopric. 

Davenant’a consecration was preluded by 
circumstances which may be counted among 
the oddest in our ecclesiastical history. In 
1621 no less than four Bishops-designate 
were awaiting consecration, and it seemed 
as if their waiting would be long. There 
was Dr. Williams, elected to Linooln, who 
was said to be ambitious of the Primacy; 
there was Laud waiting for St. David’s chair; 
there were Dr. Carey and Dr. Donne. The 
obstacle to the consecration of these men 
was this. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Abbott, had just stained his hands with 
blood; he had shot a gamekeeper. The 
accident—for, of course, it was an accident 
—took place on Lord Zouch’s estate of 
Bramshill Park, in Hampshire. Mr. Fuller 
says: 


“ The scandal occasioned by the circumstance 
will scarcely be credited in these days. Many 
of tile learned and conscientious divines lamented 
it with bitter tears. They considered our Church 
as dishonoured by it in the eyes of all Christen¬ 
dom. It was a matter of serious doubt among 
them, whether the shedding of blood, although 
purely accidental, did not utterly disqualify a 
Bishop from the performance of any sacred 
office. . . . The Archbishop himself was nearly 
inconsolable. He retired to Guildford to await 
the issue of this disastrous adventure.” 


James, always shrewd and often kind, had 
much compassion on his distraught Primate, 


and is said to have remarked: “An angel 
might have miscarried in that sort ”; but 
he could not pacify the Bishops and the 
purists. Some of the Bishops declared that 
“ if they had fallen into the like mischance, 
they would never have despaired of God’s 
mercy for the other life; but, from this 
world they would have retired, and besought 
His Majesty for a pension to support them in 
their sequestered sadness.” A rather comic 
utterance! The end of it was that the 
Archbishop stood aside and the four were 
consecrated by a commission of Bishops. 
Davenant duly went to Salisbury, where ne 
settled his household, consisting of himself 
and his widowed sister Margaret, who had 
at least nine children. Davenant was 
pledged to celibacy. It is good to think of 
him there; as Mr. Fuller says : “ The 
physical surroundings must have been very 
picturesque; the cathedral Close, with the 
different canons’ and other official residences, 
with their beautiful gardens, and in the 
centre of all the magnificent spire of the 
pure, unmixed Gothic cathedral itself, with 
its striking air of simplicity, lightness, and 
grace.” But the order and grace of the 
cathedral were not typical of the diocese that 
spread far and wide around it. “The See 
of St. Osmund,” says Mr. Fuller, “had 
passed through many changes and vicissi¬ 
tudes, and not only had the grand old 
‘ Sarum Use ’ given way to a slovenly 
state of things at the ‘ paramount ’ cathedral 
itself, but throughout the diocese there 
was great laxity, even of morals, and a 
general state of spiritual torpor.” Lazy 
and unlearned parsons, strife and confu¬ 
sion in church government, and brawling 
during services, were all common. Puritan 
parsons and churchwardens gave great 
trouble. One of Davenant’s first duties 
was to receive the confession of one Sher- 
field, who had pleasantly opened a service 
in St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, by smashing 
a stained glass window with his staff. But 
Davenant was equal to his duties, which he 
discharged with mildness for twenty years. 

Yet his tending of his sheep did not 
stay Davenant’s prolific pen. Mr. Fuller 
discusses his principal writings at length. 
Alike in his Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and in his Dissertation on the Death 
of Christ, and in Letters on the Old Religion, 
tiie Bishop of Sarum is seen as a sound 
Anglican, a walker in the via media. Nowhere 
is Davenant’s opposition to the Papacy more 
uncompromising than in his Fast Sermon 
delivered at Westminster Abbey on April 5, 
1628. This sermon has long been lost, hut 
Mr. Morris Fuller set himself to find it. 
After a prolonged search he lit on it— 
where, after all, it ought to have been—in 
the British Museum. “ Behold, wee come 
unto thee, for thou art the Lord, our God,” 
served the Bishop of Sarum for the text of a 
sermon, which is a fine specimen of the 
laborious preaching of. the day. Another 
sermon that Davenant came up to London 
to deliver got him into hot water. This, 
indeed, was the sole adventure that broke 
the even tenor of his bishoply walk. 
Charles I., more devout and lees theological 
than his father, no sooner came to the 
throne than he began to handle religious 
subjects. Influenced by his training and 


by Laud, he resolved to extinguish 
what he deemed profitless discussions on 
Predestination and Election. He forbade 
“all curious search” into these subjects. 
The king’s ukase was fiercely resented 
by those most concerned. Davenant does 
not appear to have fully understood the 
King’s will, and in preaching a Lent sermon 
before the Court he trod on the forbidden 
ground. Charles was intensely annoyed, 
tiie Bishop a little frightened and very 
penitent. The effect of the incident seems 
to have been that Davenant kept much at 
Salisbury. Here he died in nie palace, 
surrounded by Davenants and Townsends, 
at the age of seventy-one, after a life in 
which serenity had never been bought by 
selfishness or weakness. By this careful and 
always readable study of Bishop Davenant 
Mr. Morris Fuller has rendered a great 
service to our national biography and to our 
national Church history. 


ARISTOTLE FOR THE MILLION. 

Lectures in the Lyceum; or, Aristotle's Ethics 

for English ■ Readers. Edited by St. G. 

Stock. (Longmans & Co.) 

Aeistotlb for English readers! Does the 
English reader, you may ask, veiy much 
want to read Aristotle ? Does he not rather 
regard him, as a famous hero of fiction 
regarded him, as the “ Staggerer,” as a 
philosopher who was not particularly in¬ 
telligible while he lived, lias now been 
dead for a couple of thousand years or so, 
and is of no possible interest but to such 
as are reading for the school of Litene 
Humaniores at Oxford ? The average English 
reader, it is to he feared, has taken too 
literally the maxim laid down by Sydney 
Smith in his essay on the classics in modern 
education, that nothing will serve in litera¬ 
ture but the blackest ingratitude, that we 
must kick down the ladder by which we have 
climbed. And the English reader probably 
imagines that he has kicked down Aristotle. 
In great measure Aristotle is himself to 
blame. He never took the trouble to make 
himself attractive. We may suspect that 
he had a sort of contempt for the graces 
of his predecessor Plato. Even from the 
scholar who can read Greek with his feet 
upon the fender he demands a wakeful 
brain, having a way of putting his main 
proposition into a casual, but concise, 
sentence of half a dozen words. In a literal 
English translation he is something to 
shudder at. Probably no philosopher but 
Kant ever presented his thoughts in such 
unattractive garb. 

Nevertheless, the English reader is un¬ 
doubtedly wrong. For whereas we have 
advanced to a considerable distance beyond 
the Greeks in sanitation, in steam naviga¬ 
tion, in electrical engineering, and many 
other things, it is by no means clear that 
we have likewise outstripped them in either 
poetry or philosophy. Our historians 
are more careful of their facts than was 
Herodotus; the rawest M.B. at the London 
hospital could give Galen seven symptoms 
ana a heating; but we certainly cannot 
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write a better epic than was produced by 
t he people called Homer, ana it may be 
doubted whether the philosophers of the 
past two thousand years have taught us 
more in the way of speculative ethics than 
may be found in Plato and Aristotle. These 
two writers seem to have laid down once 
for all the lines, idealistic and practical, 
on which human thought concerning human 
conduct must run, and to-day every little 
boy and girl—if we may adapt Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert—who is bom into the world alive 
is either a little Platonist or a little 
Aristotelian, according as his mind leans 
to the idealistic or the practical side. 

It is with the purpose of helping the 
English reader to understand the basis of 
all ethical theory, as well as in order to 
help the Oxford undergraduate through his 
“ Schools,” that Mr. St. George Stock has 
published this excellent work. He wrote 
it, as he tells us in his preface, during the 
Long Vacation of 1893, though it has been 
modestly withheld from publication for three 
and a half years. It is m no sense a trans¬ 
lation of the ethics—that work Mr Stock 
has already partially performed—but rather 
a series of papers, cast into dialogue in 
which Aristotle is the chief speaker, and 
following closely the lines of the original 
treatise. But Mr. Stock forces Aristotle to 
explain himself, to drop in here a luminous 
illustration, there an acknowledgment of a 
difficulty, until the original crabbedness dis¬ 
appears, and you are face to face with a 
clear exposition of the philosophy of a 
practical man of the world. And it is 
to the practical man of the world that 
the Aristotelian system of ethics will 
always appeal, even though its origin¬ 
ator go unread. The conception of 
virtue as a middle course between two ex¬ 
tremes, the frequent appeal to the “ sensible 
man,” the “reasonable man,” the man who 
thinks, the acceptance of moral facts as 
principles, all mark the thinker who thinks 
with one eye on the world as it is. Where 
will you find a more admirable definition 
of happiness— fbSaifwvCa —which Aristotle 
assumes, on the authority of all reasonable 
men, to be the supreme ethical end—he calls 
it, by the way, “ political,” thinking that 
the well-being of the individual is the 
business of the state—“ an activity of the 
soul in accordance with virtue in a complete 
life ? ” (Mr. Stock, by the way, translates “ a 
perfect life,” which contains some slight 
ambiguity; he has, however, influential 
support.) We cannot call to mind anyone 
who has bettered this account of the end of 
human action, though many have para¬ 
phrased it. What is it but the late Prof. 
Green’s “ self-realisation ”—self-realisation 
“ writ dear ” ? As an illustration of Mr. 
Stock’s method we may give the passage in 
which he expands and expounds the saying 
—hard because it is so compressed—which 
really lies at the foundation of Aristotle’s 
ethical system: to 8’ on irpwrov k<u apxv- 

“ Now our science is not a speculative, but a 
practical one. There are many subjects which 
we may have to touoh, but whioh we shall not 
be able to go into, for fear the by-work should 
exceed the work. Neither is it possible to ask 
the reason why in all cases alike. We must 
often be content with the fact, as in the case of 


first principles. Now the fact constitutes a 
starting-point and first principle. For it is the 
non-existence or indiscoverability of the reason 
why that makes a thing to be a first principle. 
The moment you give a reason for it it ceases 
to be so, and the reason given takes its place. 
So that to challenge first principles is to become 
involved in an infinite regress.” 

It would be difficult to put more dearly the 
position which Aristotle takes up in starting 
from the acknowledged facts of morality as 
a firm basis for his ethioal philosophy. 

In fine, we are grateful to Mr. Stock for 
his effort to give modem dress and ornament 
to a philosopher whose influence on thought 
is perennial. We would even recommend 
these lectures to the attention of the mam in 
the street who, with an occasional hour to 
spare for thinking, has become mentally 
confused by the ignorant assertion and 
morbid speculation of some ephemeral pro¬ 
phet. Let him follow Mr. Stock back to 
Aristotle for a week or so—he could not 
have a more instructive and amusing guide. 
And he will probably learn enough to 
condude that he has not gone backwards 
after all. 


THE YEW. 

The Yew-tree* of Great Britain and Ireland. 

By John Lowe, M.D. (Macmillan & Go.) 

Dr. Lowe’s is one of those modest books 
which by the painstaking thoroughness and 
zeal of their authors stand out prominently 
among scores of more pretentious volumes, 
and often enjoy a far fuller measure of life. 
When intelligent men produce what we may 
call labour-of-love books they have always 
interest and often value above the regular 
periodical products of professional authors. 
The study of yew-trees has been Dr. Lowe’s 
hobby for many years; he has given to it 
most of the leisure of a busy life, and here, 
plainly and orderly set forth, are the fruits 
of his observation, thought, and reading on 
the subject. The result is a monograph on 
the yew, which promises to be a standard 
work for many years. 

Yews are very well worth writing about. 
There are larger, more majestic, more 
historic, and more beautiful English trees; 
but none so feeds the imagination as the 
yew. Dark legends appertain to the yew: 
it stands sentinel over our dead, and once 
it furnished the stuff of which England’s 
greatness was made. But in our respect 
for the tree we are apt to have too little 
respect for the truth. Dr. Lowe’s correction 
of exaggerated estimates as to the age of 
yews is not the least valuable part of his 
book. He decides upon sufficient data that 
the fair method of computation is to allow 
about fifty-six years for each foot of 
diameter. Persons who measure trees for 
age should take their measurements about 
three feet from the ground. Dr. Lowe 
indeed brushes away a quantity of sup er- 
stition concerning the age of yews. With 
reference to the mistaken practice of 
ascribing to a tree the age of an adjacent 
building, he writes: 

“ To show the absurd deductions to which it 
may lead, there are in Kent two contiguous 


parishes, the churchyards of which have each 
a large yew, the one 16 feet and the other 17 
feet in girth. The churches are eleventh and 
fourteenth century, so that there would in this 
way be three centuries of difference. 

So many causes contribute to variation of 
the rate of growth in yew-trees that exact 
calculations as to age are impossible, but 
Dr. Lowe’s allowance of years per foot may 
be taken as a good working rule. Dr. 
Lowe adds to his chapters on the age of the 
tree a list of the yews in Great Britain and 
Ireland which have a circumference of ten 
feet and more. We gather that he offers 
the list as exhaustive, but it is not so. The 
present writer is at this moment seated 
within six yards of two yew-trees which, at 
three feet from the ground, have a girth 
of between ten and eleven feet, and yet 
are not noted by Dr. Lowe. 

Various reasons are given to account for 
the planting of yews in churchyards. It is 
said to be sacred : ‘the Druids sacrificed in 
groves of yews, and when Christianity 
superseded Druidism the character of the 
tree was preserved. Evelyn maintains that 
branches of yew being employed in pro¬ 
cessions, it was well to have the tree handy 
to the church. Others consider it a substi¬ 
tute for the sacred palm — in East Kent 
yew is still called palm by rustics. Another 
writer affirms that yew being an evergreen, 
it was considered typical of the immortality 
of the soul. A more prosaic reason is that 
the yew offers shelter to the sacred build¬ 
ings, but it is rarely that the tree is suffi¬ 
ciently near or large to protect anything 
but the lych-gate. Dr. Lowe, however, 
while entertaining all such theories as 
possible, gives his support to the contention 
that yew-trees were grown in churchyards 
in order that there might be a continual 
supply of bow-staves for our English bow¬ 
men. As Mr. Conan Doyle has sung— 

“ What of the bow ? 

The bow was made in England; 

Of true wood, of yew wood, 

The wood of English bows.” 

In the reign of Bichard HI. a general 
plantation of yew-trees was ordered for the 
use of archers, and in the reign of Elizabeth 
it was enjoined that yew-trees should be 
planted in churchyards to ensure their culti¬ 
vation and also to protect cattle from their 
leaves. To-day, although most churchyards 
have each a yew-tree, we can have little idea 
of how common the trees once were. Of 
those that were planted for bows all must 
have perished. People who talk glibly of 
the yews on the Pilgrims’ Way having been 
planted to mark the track are totally mis¬ 
taken, says Dr. Lowe, although the pre¬ 
decessors of the present trees may, of course, 
have answered that purpose. At Merrow, 
above Guildford, there are wonderful trees 
beside the track. A scrutiny of old statutes 
shows that although some English bows 
were made of English yew, for the majority 
outlandish wood, imported from the Hanse 
towns and other places, was used. An Act 
of Elizabeth fixes the prices thus: 

“ Bows meet for men’s shooting, bring out¬ 
landish yew of the best sort, not over the price 
of 6s. 8d.; bows meet for men’s shooting, of 
the seoond sort, 3s. 4d.; bows for men, of a 
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coarser sort, called livery bows, 2s.; bows 
being English yew, 2s.” 

The best bows were made of Spanish yew. 
To-day bows are made of hickory or other 
American woods, as the yew is no longer 
sufficiently free from knots. It is probable 
that when we grew yew for bows the trees 
were planted close together. No yew that 
is allowed to express its individuality un¬ 
checked will furnish forth a bow. 

The poisonous nature of the yew may not 
be generally known. Dr. Lowe gives in¬ 
stances of yew-poisoning: 

“ A female patient in the Cheshire County 
Asylum was seized with an attack of faintness, 
followed by convulsions resembling epilepsy, 
and died within an hour. Five grains of yew 
leaves and some small seeds (P yew) were found 
in the stomach. She must either have chewed 
a large quantity of leaves, and swallowed the 
juice, or some other cause of death must have 
existed, for five grains is far too small an 
amount to prove fatal in so short a time. 
Taylor speaks of a lunatic who died in fourteen 
hours from the effect of chewing the leaves; 
and another fatal case occurred in the Shrews¬ 
bury Asylum. ... In the presence of this 
tendency it would certainly seem desirable that 
all poisonous shrubs, and especially yew, should 
be excluded from the grounds of asylums.” 

On the other hand, yew affords a drug of 
value in medicine. Opinions differ as to 
the precise effect of toxin, the definite 
alkaloid or active principle of the yew, 
which was discovered in the leaves by 
Marine in 1876; but it is agreed that it is 
useful. Dr. Lowe says: 

“ I have undertaken a large series of experi¬ 
ments with toxin, made on myself at various 
times. The tracings of the pulse show beyond 
doubt that it is a cardiac tonic of no mean 
value. The heart’s action is decreased in 
frequency by small doses, such as one-twentieth 
to one- eighth of a grain, at the same time that 
the cardiac pressure is distinctly increased. 
These effects I have found to be durable. In 
large doses it generally depresses the heart’s 
action. On the whole, it contrasts favourably 
with digitalis and convallaria, and is worthy of 
more extended observation.” 

Animals are also liable to yew-poisoning, 
but. Dr. Lowe decides, only where they eat 
copiously, or when the branches have been 
cut. Dr. Lowe says: 

“On inquiring of a very intelligent resident at 
Tintem whether cattle suffered from eating the 
yew, so abundant in the vicinity, he replied that 
they never ate sufficient to injure them unless it 
was cut. And an old shepherd on Box TTill 
told me that his cows frequently ate the leaves 
of this tree, but never took any harm from it, 
as they were turned out daily, snd therefore 
never took a hurtful quantity. When they have 
been shut up, and especially when the ground is 
covered with snow, the result is very different, 
as they eat greedily of the only green thing 
visible.” ' 

Dr. Lowe’s summary is that deer, sheep, 
goats, hares, and rabbits eat yew without 
harm. Cattle and horses, if not freshly turned 
out, do not eat sufficient to cause any evil. To 
revert for a moment to yew-poisoning of 
human beings, it might be mentioned here 
that schoolboys are fond of taking the small 
red fruit of the yew into their mouths, mix¬ 
ing the slimy juice with their saliva, and 
then expectorating it. They are careful not 


to swallow any. The berries when thus 
used go by the name of “ spitagobs.” 

Enough has been said to prove the interest 
and thoroughness of Dr. Lowe’s book, which 
is indispensable to anyone drawn to the 
study of this fascinating and sombre tree. It 
is also a very agreeable companion to a 
traveller in the British Isles, for Dr. Lowe 
offers notes on all the celebrated yew-trees 
in the kingdom, which he seems to know 
intimately, just as Dr. Holmes knew Hie 
New England elms, and of several of which 
he gives good pictures. There are a few 
errors of hurry. On p. 200, for instance, 
for “Brailey’s History of Surrey ” read 
“ Brayley’s,” and, on p. 201, the date of 
Gilpin’s Forest Scenery should be 1794, not 
1694. But these are unimportant. 


“GREAT” AND CRUEL. 

Peter the Great. By K. Waliszewski. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Lady Mary 
Loyd. In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

It would not be strictly fair to describe 
M. Waliszewski as Peter the Great’s apolo- 
logist, for apologists are usually persons 
with a strong ana even a conscious bias in 
favour of their hero. M. Waliszewski, on 
the contrary, sets himself throughout these 
two volumes to maintain a strictly judicial 
attitude towards Peter. He quotes freely 
from all authorities favourable or unfavour¬ 
able to the subject of his biography, and 
gives to each Ins due weight; and yet, on 
the whole, we must set him down as one of 
the Tsar’s admirers. How are we to account 
for this in a writer who is dealing with the 
character of one of the most sanguinary 
ruffians, as well as one of the coarsest and 
most brutal monsters, who ever filled a 
throne? The answer is simple. It is all 
a question of historical perspective. M. 
Waliszewski sets himself to view Peter from 
the standpoint of Peter’s time, and in the 
light in which his own countrymen in his 
own day might have regarded him. The 
nation which he ruled was, as a whole, 
cowardly, cruel, drunken, and barbarous to 
the last degree; and Peter was like his 
nation. He ran away before the battle of 
Narva in panic; his cruelty is too notorious 
to need insisting on; he not only drank to 
excess himself, but insisted on all who 
surrounded him, both men and women, 
doing the like; and in all his habits he was 
utterly uncivilised. He was also shamelessly 
vicious. It must be owned that it requires 
considerable suppleness of mind and more 
dispassionateness than most people are 
capable of to feel any very cordial sympathy 
with such a ruffian. The mere description 
of the way in which he had his son Alexis 
repeatedly put to the torture—and even, it is 
said, himself took a hand in the process—is 
enough to sicken the most ardent Slavo¬ 
phile, while it leaves M. Waliszewski 
without a single justification to offer for the 
ghastly incident. 

“ Perhaps,” he writes, “he simply yielded to 
the horrible charm of the murderous procedure 
he was tempted to set in fresh motion. 
Willingly would I believe that he himself had 


been caught in the wheels 1 His inquisitorial 
tastes, his instincts as a despot and a merciless 
judge, were all excited. He thirsted for blood.” 

In the case of the Strelteky massacres some 
sort of palliation of Peter’s ghoulish cruelty 
is suggested (vol. ii., p. 113): 

“ He (Peter) was present at the examinations 
and in the torture-chambers. Is it true, as 
some writers have declared, that he enjoyed it— 
delighting in the sight of the panting bodies, 
the long-drawn anguish, and all the bitter 
incidents of suffering and death ? I cannot 
believe it. He may have watched it all, I will 
admit, with curiosity—with the zest of a man 
thirsting for new sensations and inexorably 
resolved to see and touch everything himself—■ 
his heart growing yet more hard, and his 
imagination running wild, amidst the bloody 
orgy of sovereign justice.” 

The distinction between one who delights 
in the sight of tortures and one who 
“ watches them with . curiosity—with the 
zest of a man thirsting for new sensations ” 
is too fine to save Peter from the accusation 
of fiendish and disgusting cruelty, an accusa¬ 
tion, indeed, which no amount of ingenuity 
on the part of historians can possibly rebut. 
But this, with Peter’s other vices, hardly 
affects M. Waliszewski’s main contention 
with regard to his hero. To him the Tsar 
was a man of genius, of immense personal 
force, of boundless curiosity and energy, who, 
realising the defects of Ms own countrymen 
and the superiority of the European civilisa¬ 
tions surrounding them, set himself to work 
to Europeanise them, till, by mere force of 
will, he brought them into the path wMch 
he wished them to follow, and so created 
modern Russia. That his way of doing 
this was always a satisfactory one our author 
does not pretend. 

“Peter,” he writes, “harried by his long 
war, carried away by his own eagerness, fas¬ 
cinated by what he had seen in Germany, in 
England, and in Holland, could neither dearly 
arrange his plans nor prepare them thought¬ 
fully, nor show patience in their execution. He 
swept over his country and his people like a 
whirlwind, extemporising and inventing ex¬ 
pedients, and terrorising all around him.” 

His work, in other words, was imperfect, 
but only a great man could have done it at 
all. We are inclined to think Frederick the 
Great’s verdict, quoted in this book, a truer 
one: 

“Lucky circumstances, favourable events, 
and foreign ignorance, have turned the Tsar 
into a phantom hero. A wise historian, who 
witnessed part of his life, mercilessly lifts the 
veil and shows us this prince as possessing all 
the faults of man and few of his virtues. He 
is no longer that being of universal mind who 
knows everything and desires to sift all things; 
he is a man governed by whims sufficiently 
novel to give them a certain glamour, and 
dazzle the onlooker. He is no longer that 
intrepid warrior who neither feared danger nor 
recognised it, but a mean-spirited ana timid 
prince, whose very brutality forsook him in 
seasons of peril—cruel in peace, feeble in war.” 

The fact was, Peter was not a sane man. 
He was one of Herr Nordau’s degenerates; 
and it is only by mistaking his restlessness 
for energy, his recklessness of other people’s 
lives for courage, and his insensibility for 
strength, that Russia has been able to set 
him upon the pedestal on wMch he stands. 
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It is only fair to add that, while we do not 
agree with many of the conclusions arrived 
at by M. Waliszewski, we appreciate the 
industry with which he has amassed facts 
and consulted authorities, and we commend 
his book to anyone who desires a detailed 
picture of Russian life in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 


ANOTHER FAUST TRANSLATION. 

Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated by 
R. McLintock. (David Nutt.) 

Why the Faust should be translated again 
is not easy to explain, but translations will 
ever continue to appear. The complete and 
final rendering is not possible, and each 
votary, as he realises the imperfections of his 
predecessors, will try to produce a work 
that will be free from them. This volume 
has the peculiarity that it contains the 
variants of the Gochhausen Transcript — 
discovered within the last decade—and upon 
this transcript, which gives the form of the 
Faust I., as written 1775, Mr. McLintock has 
thought to indentify further the work of 
Marlowe-Dekker and of Goethe. Nor has 
he left it at this, for he attempts to deduce 
that Part II. is an excrescence and forms no 
part of the whole. But this is too worn a 
controversial point to raise now and here. 
The transcript, of course, will be welcome; to 
many, toerden is of more import than sein. 

The translation before us is in the original 
metres; it is not easy to give in little a 
careful scene-by-scene critique. Speaking 
broadly, Mr. McLintock is at his best in the 
exceedingly difficult short lines and verses 
of lighter vein; weakest in the lyrical pas¬ 
sages. As an example of the latter, the 
lines: 

“Und mich ergreift ein langst entwohntes 
Sehnen 

Nach jenem stillen emsten Geisterreich,” &c., 

are rendered by Mr. McLintock; 

“ And now by long-unwonted yearning taken 
To sway your stem still phantom realm I 
long.” 

Compare with this Bayard Taylor’s 

“ And grasps me now a long unwonted yearning 
For mat serene and solemn spirit land.” 

But the following is a happy translation: 

“ I’m not at home when corpses seek my house, 
I like my game, as pussy tikes her mouse.” 

And this, again, is an excellent specimen: 

“ I like to see the old chap now and then; 

To break with him would be a pity. 

To find a great Lord kind as other men— 
And with the devil too—is downright 
pretty.” 

The couplet, 

“ And culture giving all the world a lick, 

Can’t leave the fiend the same old stick! ” 

could not be better. 

It was necessary to turn to the original 
for the meaning of : 

“ Dare voice of such resound where spirit ranks. 
Close hovering thick, one moment earlier girt 
me.” 


In the line, 

“ More heist than any brute contrives to be,” 

the effect of “ Thierischer als jeder Thier zu 
sein ” is not produced. 

Here and again the phraseology (bolt- 
word, vaulture-line, sjuiDblry) is curious, 
but so is that of the original. 

“ Auerbach’s Cellar ” is capitally given; 
the difficulties wherewith the “ Witch’s 
Kitchen ” is fraught are well met. 

The “King in Thule” is a failure! and 
the literalness of “ no drop more drank he ” 
amounts to blasphemy. To be brief, the 
translation is an achievement of some dis¬ 
tinction, but the repetition of unusual ex¬ 
pressions and the defects in the lyrical 
passages, where, for the exigencies of 
rhyme, unimportant words are given undue 
emphasis, would seem to detract from its 
value. 


AIRS. URQUHART. 

Memoir of Mrs. Urquhart. By M. C. Bishop. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.) 

The interest that attaches to Airs. Urquhart 
is a derived one. She was her husband’s 
wife; and the justification of her memoir is 
mainly to be found in the fact that that bold 
scribe, the biographer of David Urquhart, is 
still to seek. Many a worse man has had a 
better fate biographically, unless, indeed, 
posthumous silence is the best fate of all. 
David Urquhart did England at least one 
good service—he gave the Turkish bath; 
and it may have been partly by way of 
return for that boon that he lavished on 
Turkey all the homage of his career as 
a member of Parliament. Perhaps the 
Turkish bath has done something to 
soften English asperity against Turkey 
in the clubs, as Turkish delight has done 
it, one dares to suppose, in the nursery. 
That, indeed, would De the bath-importePs 
best reward. But when he brought it here 
in the fifties, founding the Hammam in 
Jermyn-street and many lesser shrines in 
the provinces, so little favour did it find 
that it was not then regarded by even 
Urquhart himself as an international go- 
between. Indeed, Mrs. Bishop records that 
his propagation of the bath was “ perhaps 
the only serious work Mr. Urquhart under¬ 
took which had not for immediate purpose 
the arrest of international injustice and 
war.” So little do men realise their greatest 
successes. 

David Urquhart, though a Turk lover, 
loathed the Crimean war. In fact, he was 
one of those men, afflicted by lope, who 
cannot see why a duel between two units 
should be deadly sin and between two 
nations a Church-blessed ordeal. Though 
not himself a Roman Catholic (his wife 
became one after his death) he went, in his 
straightforward way, to ' headquarters in 
Rome with his hatred of needless blood- 
shedding. He stormed the Vatican, and 
had hopes that the Council of 1870 would 
pronounce that killing was murder when a 
war was lightly or unjustly provoked. By 
lectures up and down the land, by news¬ 
paper articles (of which his wife was joint 
author), by fly-sheets which he had printed 


at his own expense, he was the propagandist 
of peace, of Turkey, of novel views about 
the laws of health. He stopped short at no 
personal labour. He did not shrink from 
becoming the accepted bore of the House of 
Commons: which may suggest to some 
people that the Westminster breed of 
bores has since degenerated. Urquhart 
might be a prig; but, at any rate, he had 
the saving grace of enthusiasm. 

That, one gathers, was the opinion first 
formed of him by Miss Harriet Fortescue, 
a lady whose brothers, Lord Carlingford and 
Lord Clermont, became well known. At 
any rate, she accepted him, on a slight ac¬ 
quaintance, and did not repent in the know¬ 
ledge of leisure. The love-letters that 
passed between them are, for the most part, 
preachments. But they are redeemed by 
touches of tenderness now and again; as 
when, for instance, Miss Fortescue exclaims: 
“ My David, God bless you! It is so sweet 
to remember you in my prayers—once I 
hardly dared to think of you at any other 
time.” To the day of her death she re¬ 
mained the scrupulous woman, very sensitive 
and very gentle; a little prosaic, perhaps, 
and with an inclination to be a slave of con¬ 
vention under the impression that she was 
thereby proving her devotion to unchanging 
law. Her faith in her husband’s principles, 
even in his whims, never failed her, though 
circumstances would now and again arise to 
try it sorely. She was bom in 1825, and 
she died in 1889, having outlived her 
hero for a dozen years. Children carry 
on their line, children who were brought up 
on “ a system,” you may be sure. Systems 
have a doubtful success; they certainly 
have martyrs. “David junior” was their 
eldest son. “ This child,” wrote his mother, 
“ may be killed by a brickbat, but he has 
no more to fear from disease than a calf or 
a foal; for this is life according to nature, 
using the elements for health and strength 
which when misused are those of destruc¬ 
tion.” Easy dogmatism for the healthy 
mother of the healthy child; but how far 
too easily and too painfully disproved' 
Another son was bom to them, of whom it 
is merely said that he was “ fated to die in 
infancy.” 


IN FINLAND. 

Through Finland in Carts. By Airs. Alec 

Tweedie. (A. & C. Black.) 

We confess that this book has upset our 
most cherished fancies. We had thought of 
Finland as a semi-barbarous land on the 
confines of the wild north, inhabited by a 
wholly primitive people, and inaccessible to 
all save experienced sportsmen. Instead of 
this we leam that the place is riddled with 
telephones, that on the very border of Lap- 
land coal is burned and sahnon caught with 
the “Jock Scott,” and that the roads are 
crowded with cyclists. 

We do not quite see the precise meaning 
of the title, for the journey in carts occu¬ 
pied only a very little of the time. Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie and her sister, starting from 
Helsingfors, went east to Viborg and then 
worth to Kajana, whence they descended the 
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river Ulea to Uleaborg, and came back 
down the coast to Hango. The book is a 
minute record of the journey, and it is a 
record of admirable pluck and good- 
humour under difficulties. The writer, 
tired of the beaten tracks of travel, went 
forth to seek adventures, and adventures 
she found. She visited the famous Russian 
monastery of Yalamo, and found an interest¬ 
ing monk who asked her about Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Lord Salisbury, and the Home Rule 
Bill. She spent a night in a haunted castle, 
crossed Savolax in a cart, and descended 
rapids at midnight in a tax-boat. All this 
was in the summer, when the heat is very 
great and mosquitoes and other creeping 
things are legion in number. She intended 
to push on to Lapland, but the report of 
the ravenous insects which flourish in the 
short Lapland summer deterred her, and she 
cut short her plans and returned. Every¬ 
where she seems to have met with the 
friendliest hospitality, for which she makes 
generous acknowledgment in her pages. 
She saw much, too, of native life, and went 
through the terrors of the 'Fi nnish bath, 
which seems the most effective thing of its 
kind in existence. 

The book is written in a pleasant, gossipy 
style, and Mrs. Alec Tweedie tells us for the 
most part just the things which we want to 
know, so that her narrative has not only 
interest as narrative, but some practical 
value as a guide-book. It is probable that 
some will be found in the future to brave 
the mosquito plague and explore this little 
known land. For one thing, it is the paradise 
of the angler. The authentic story of the 
man who caught 1,600 pounds’ weight 
of salmon, trout, and grayling in three 
weeks is enough to make one’s mouth 
water. 

As a piece of literature, the book is rather 
discursive, and the style lacks the higher 
qualities of the picturesque. It is a little 
confusing to the reader to be dragged 
from the contemplation of cataracts or pine 
woods, and confronted with columns of 
statistics or a discussion on female educa¬ 
tion. Nor do we find in the description of 
nature the speaking word and the vivid 
impression which a more delicate sense of 
style might have achieved. As it is, what 
we like the book for is just the multitude 
of small, interesting details and the genuine 
high spirits of the writer. It is a record of 
pluck and good nature, a vigorous, rapid 
survey of the chief features of the land and 
)>eonle. It is emphatically the modem 
I inland that we get, for the narrative of 
old customs and the chapter on the “ Kale- 
vala” are done merely to complete the 
survey. It is not the Finland of Runeberg— 
the land of great inland lakes, with shores 
muffled in forest, where no footstep breaks 
the silence but some Russian pedlar from 
Archangel. Rather is it a country of 
modem improvements and pleasant, hospit¬ 
able people, where men spend their summers 
in the country—a most admirable custom— 
where higher education flourishes, and the 
liquor trade is carried on under severe 
disabilities. As we said before, our old 
idea of the place is shattered utterly. 

The book has an excellent index, a map, 
and some eighteen illustrations. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Journey* among the Gentle Jap*. By the 
Rev. J. LI. Thomas. (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co.) 

N the summer of 1895 a cmel chance 
enabled Mr. Thomas to make a hurried 
tour through Japan and write a book about it. 
We say a “cruel” chance advisedly, for far 
too many dull books have been written about 
Japan already, and one may be permitted to 
regret that another should have been added 
to their number. Moreover, we would fain 
protest against the notion winch prevails so 
extensively among tourists that a mass of 
trivialities jotted down in a note-book dining 
a three weeks’ journey through this or that 
country necessarily provides a valid excuse 
for writing a book. We are far from saying 
that the traveller who has the faculty of 
keen observation combined with the faculty 
of artistic expression, the whole being 
seasoned with a sense of humour, may not 
produce an interesting book about even the 
most familiar country. A man with a 
genius for description and an eye for what 
is beautiful or quaint or bizarre can write a 
chapter on a Midland village or a Devon¬ 
shire lane or some old market town in the 
Fen country, or almost any scene however 
familiar which will be read with delight. 
A man without those endowments will only 
make us yawn over far more wonderful 
sights. Mr. Thomas, alas! makes us yawn. 
And his utter want of discrimination as 
to what is or is not worth recording 
in his travels causes him to fill his pages 
with matters that can be of no interest 
to anyone. Can Mr. Thomas seriously 
suppose that it was worth while to record 
the church services he attended, the ser¬ 
mons he preached, the missionaries who 
were at home when he called, and the 
like ? It is not that these details are offen¬ 
sive or ridiculous. They are merely tedious, 
and one looks in vain for any reason for 
inserting them. An instance will show what 
we mean: 

“At Kobe I was the guest of the Rev. C. 
Graham Gardner and Mr. Cameron Johnson, 
the former a missionary of the 8.P.G. and a 
contemporary of mine at Oxford. I was much 
interested in his work at Shinomiya—a quarter 
of the town—and in the neat little church in 
which he officiated to the native population. Mr 
Johnson was a Virginian, and was in temporary 
charge of the Seamen’s Mission. He was a 
young man of varied experience in Japan, and 
ids account of life in the most out-of-the-way 
parts of the country with which he was familiar 
was very entertaining. On the second Sunday 
it was my privilege to occupy the pulpit at the 
‘ Union Church.’ . . .” 

In this passage it will be noticed that Mr. 
Thomas entirely omits the only thing which 
the general reader would have been interested 
in hearing, namely, Mr. Johnson’s account 
of life in the most out-of-the-way parts of 
Japan. What he does tell us is, that Mr. 
Graham Gardner was a missionary of the 
8.P.G., and the like. And that has nothing 
to do with the “gentle Japs.” Whbn we 
add, as we must, that the style of the book 
is slipshod in the extreme, we feel that we 
have said all that need be said to enable the 


reader to know what to expect from Mr. 
Thomas. He will find a great deal of 
amiable chatter, a sprinkling of statistics, a 
few scraps of history, but, we honestly think, 
not one original thought, not one new idea, 
not one vivid piece of description, nothing 
but journalistic small-talk about a country 
which has been written about to satiety 
already. 

# * * 

Lady Hamilton and Lord Helton. By John 

Cordy Jeaffreson. New and Revised 

Edition, containing Additional Facts, 

Letters, and other Material. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) 

The material which Mr. Jeaffreson has 
been able to add to his work is sufficient 
amply to confirm Pettigrew’s principal 
assertion respecting Horatia’s parentage, 
and enables the author to dispense with the 
more elaborate reasoning by which, in his 
original edition, Mr. Jeaffreson laboriously 
sought to demonstrate that the child was 
Nelson’s offspring. 

“ Whilst careful to destroy her letters, Nelson 
in writing to Lady Hamilton used a curious 
kind of literary mystification. . . . Sometimes 
the letters were addressed to Mrs. Thomson, 
and read like letters from an affectionate 
husband. At other times, addressing his corre¬ 
spondent by her proper style, and signiog with 
his own name or initials, Nelson affected to 
send messages from Mrs. Thomson’s friend at 
sea to Lady Hamilton’s particular friend Mrs. 
Thomson on shore.” 

But sometimes, as was to be expected, the 
writer became a little mixed, with such 
results as this: 

“My dear Mrs. Thompson, —Your good 
and dear friend does not think it proper at 
present to write with his own hand, but charges 
me to say how dear you are to him. . . . I have 
given Lord Nelson [he has given me] a hundred 
pounds this morning, for which he [I] will give 
Lady Hamilton an order on his [my] agents; 
and I beg [he begs] that you will distribute it 
amongst those who have been useful to you on 
the late occasion.” 

The occasion referred to is her clandestine 
confinement. Besides the “Thomson” letters 
there is also a letter extant in which Nelson 
calls Emma “ his wife in the eyes of 
heaven,” and sends a kiss to “ our dear 
Horatia.” 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s volume is composed in 
the true spirit of historical impartiality. 
Romney’s “divine lady” was neither shame¬ 
less harlot nor irreproachable matron; she 
was a terrible story-teller, but she quite 
often spoke the truth; a “ guttler,” “ loving ” 
champagne, she was no drunkard; she did, 
in fact, render services to the nation, but 
the nation could have done very well 
without them—circumstances rendered them 
ineffective; she did not depend in her last 
days on broken victuals and dogs’ meat for 
a precarious sustenance, but she was pretty 
hard-up, and that entirely as a consequence 
of her own imprudent extravagance. For 
this she was the more to be blamed since 
as a girl she had known, while under 
Greville’s protection, how to economise a 
small income, and, even as Sir William 
Hamilton’s wife and the bosom friend of 
the Queen of Naples, had contrived to send 
her grandmother £20 a year out of the 
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£200 allowed her for pin-money. Her 
letters are delightful reading. Warm¬ 
hearted, clear-minded, hot-headed, quick¬ 
tempered, quick-witted, generous as they 
manifest her to have been in those early 
best days, when (to use the words she 
attributes to the King of Naples) she was 
“ a dymond of the first watter and the finest 
creature on the hearth,” surely no so-called 
bad woman ever had so many of the 
pleasantest qualities of a good one. 

• # • 

The Memoir* of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

By Thomas Moore. With Preface and 

many Supplementary Particulars by 

Martin McDermott. (Downey.) 

The moving romance of that chivalrous 
and very hot - headed gentleman, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, as told by Moore, 
is sufficiently well known to students 

of Irish history in the last century. 

Mr. McDermott has performed his task ex¬ 
cellently well: he has broken up Moore’s 
run-on narrative into chapters, provided 
with a running table of contents, and has 
furnished the text with adequate notes, 

explanatory and critical. In his supple¬ 
mentary chapters he tells us more than the 
author knew about two interesting persons, 
whose place in the original narrative was 
by no means proportionate to the parts they 
played. Of Lady Edward (Pamela) Moore 
leaves his reader with the notion of such 
a clinging bread-and-butter cry-baby as the 
eighteentn-century novelist rejoiced in. In 
the light of more perfect knowledge she 
develops into one of the charming women 
of her age, a beauty and a finished coquette, 
aid moreover with a natural aptitude for 
intrigue; it is certain that she was no less 
deeply involved than her Quixotic partner 
in the. various plots against the English 
Government, which in the end cost him his 
life. 

‘ 1 She received and passed on the momentous 
communications between the Government of 
the French Republic and the Irish Directory. 
. . . She gave credentials to persons . . . who 
were thus enabled, through the intervention of 
her own friends and relations in Paris, to obtain 
access to persons in power—to such men as 
Hoehe [the leader of the ill-fated expedition of 
1796], de la Croix, and Talleyrand.” 

In concluding his chapter upon the after 
history of this lady, Mr. McDermott draws 
out a striking parallel between her character 
and career and those of her putative ances¬ 
tress, Marguerite de Valois: for Pamela 
was almost certainly the daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans by Mme. de Genlis. 

Bound closely up with the years of her 
married life is the career of that prince of 
traitors, Samuel Turner, whose treachery 
was for the first time fully established five 
years ago by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick in his 
Secret Service under Pitt. A doctor of laws 
of Trinity College, a member of the Irish 

bar, of dashing presence and winning 
manners, he established him self as the inti¬ 
mate friend and confidant of the Edward 
Fitzgerald family. 

“ He remained at Hambourg, Froude tells 

us, ‘ as Lady Edward’s guest and most trusted 
friend; saw every one who came to her house; 
was admitted to close and secret conversations 
upon the prospects of French interference in 
Ireland with Reinhard, the Minister of the 


Directory there; and he regularly kept Lord 
Devonshire informed of everything which would 
enable Pitt to watch the conspiracy.’ ” 

That a man should be able all his life long 
to play such a game, never to yield to the 
temptations of his better angel, or to give 
way ever so little to the impulses of honour 
and generosity, betokens a character of 
almost preternatural constancy in evil. Be¬ 
side these chapters a number of letters are 
reproduced which furnish many sidelights 
on the family history, as well as on the 
condition of Ireland during the months 
following and preceding Lord Edward’s 
death. 

Mr. McDermott’s temperament, perhaps, 
hardly permits him to maintain an ideal 
attitude of judicial impartiality, and his 
language is not always remarkable for 
restraint; but he handles his matter, upon 
the whole, with substantial equity, and 
Moore’s book has greatly profited by his 
enthusiastic pains. 

* # « 

The Outline» of Phytic*. By Prof. Edward 

L. Nichols. (The Macmillan Company.) 
The Element* of Phytic*. By Prof. Edward 

L. Nichols and William 8. Franklin. 

Vol. HI. “Light and Sound.” (The 

Macmillan Company.) 

Ten or twelve years ago there were scarcely 
more than a dozen physical laboratories in 
the country—at the present time no science 
school is considered to be efficient unless it 
possesses the room and the equipment for 
imparting practical knowledge ot the pro¬ 
perties of material substances. The rise of 
experimental physics, and the wider recog¬ 
nition of the principle that the only scientific 
knowledge worth having is that gained by 
individual experience, are, indeed, the most 
gratifying features of educational develop¬ 
ment during the past decade. 

In consequence of the encouragement now 
given to practical work, a host of books have 
been published for use in physical labora¬ 
tories, and the cyclopaedic species of text¬ 
book is slowly giving place to volumes which 
brings the student in touch with the realities 
of nature. The two volumes under notice— 
both from America—are excellent examples 
of the new methods of science teaching. As 
an elementary work, suitable for use as a 
text-book and laboratory guide combined, 
Prof. Nichol’s Outline* of Phytic* fulfils 
every requirement. The experiments 
described are practicable, and they bring 
out prominently the leading principles of 
physics, while the text, though concise, 
is sufficient to give students an intelligent 
interest in their work. 

The volume which Prof. Nichols has pre¬ 
pared in collaboration with Prof. Williams 
is the third of three which together cover 
the region of investigation belonging to 
physics. It is lavishly illustrated with 
diagrams, and should find a place among 
the books used in our university colleges 
and institutions of the same rank. 

# • * 

Old Memories. By Gen. Sir Hugh Gough. 

(Blackwood & Sons.) 

We have rarely met with a more straight¬ 
forward, modest record of gallantry than this 
book. Gen. Sir Hugh Gough tells his 


story like a brave man and a soldier: it is 
as direct as one of his own charges at the 
head of Hodson’s Horse; and the literature 
of the Mutiny, which in the last few months 
has been increased by Lord Roberta’s auto¬ 
biographical work and Mrs. Steel’s long 
novel, is very sensibly enriched by it. It 
was at Alumbagh that the author won his 
Y.C.; his account of that memorable action 
and his incidental references to Hodson, 
whom he admired intensely, are the best 
things in the book. 

• * • 

Siam on the Meinam, from the Gulf to Ayuthia, 
together with Three Romance* illustrative of 
Siamese Life and Customs. By Maxwell 
Sommerville. With Fifty Illustrations. 
(Sampson Low.) 

This is the work of an interested but not 
very profound observer. Mr. Sommerville 
visited Bangkok and Ayuthia, and conversed 
with people on board the river steamer. 
Being under the mistaken impression, it 
would seem, that he was the only foreigner 
who had accomplished this daring feat, he 
has written the result of his observations at 
length in a large yellow volume, profusely 
illustrated with excellent photographs. The 
author indulges the irritating peculiarity of 
writing almost exclusively in the historic 
present, and his strictures upon Buddhism 
strike the dullest note of provincial Evan- 
gelicism. 

* * * 

The Annual Register, 1896. (Longmans & Co.) 
This ancient and honourable publication 
renews itself once more. How many people 
know that its first editor was Edmund 
Burke? He planned and edited it under 
Dodsley, the publisher, and the first volume 
appeared in June, 1859. There is no doubt 
that the labour of compiling this annual 
during several years greatly widened and 
strengthened Burke’s grasp of politics. The 
present summary of 1896 seems to us in 
every way good, and it is we suppose only 
an evil chance that on first opening the 
volume the present reviewer’s eye fell on a 
misprint. 

* * * 

Handy Guide to England and Wales. By 
Edward Smith. (George Allen.) 

This guide-book is written for American 
visitors, and therefore it contains many 
statements which to an English reader appear 
rather naive. It is nevertheless a useful 
manual, allowing for its comprehensiveness. 
The whole of England and Wales is surveyed 
on an alphabetical plan, and tours are 
suggested. 

# # # 

A Doctor's Idle Hour*. By “ Scalpel.” 
(Downey & Co.) 

This book is a sheaf of essays on such 
subjects as “ Sleeplessness,” “ Alcohol,” 
“Contentment,” “Earnestness,” “Recrea¬ 
tion,” “ Holidays,” “ Cripples,” “ Anti¬ 
pathies,” and what not. We can conceive 
that a doctor might write about these things 
in his idle hours to some purpose. * ‘ Scalpel, ” 
however, is much too superficial. Vainly 
we seek meat in these interminable pages. 
All we find is the amiable writing and the 
prodigality of quotation that we have 
learned to associate with such chapter head¬ 
ings as “ Scalpel’s.” 
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THE FRENCHMAN IN ENGLISH FICTION. 

In his am lining review of an insignificant French story, 
La Journal de Liliane , Mr. Barry Pain is highly entertained by the 
absurdities of the French yen in over-seas character and tongue. Is 
Mr. Pain aware that British popular authors generally show them¬ 
selves no less ignorant when imagination carries them to France ? 
I speak now of writers who, unlike the unfortunate Polish count, 
can both spell and quote French correctly, and who have lived in 
France. Little Florae, the immortal husband of ’Igg of Man- 
chesterre, is a delightful acquaintance, but it is doubtful if any 
French nobleman would recognise him for a compatriot. Miss 
Edwards is regarded as a compete authority on French life, but her 
characters are all British under French names, and, like her country¬ 
men at Tours, she transports her English surroundings, habits and 
ideals across the Channel The men remain at table and the ladies 
proceed to the drawing-room, a thing nobody ever saw done at a 
French dinner-table. Young French girls chaperoned by their 
governesses go to lunch with their fianoie in starched provincial 
French towns where you dare not walk on the right side of the 
street if it is pronounced proper to walk on the left. For the 
French girl who in real life dared this outrage against public pro¬ 
priety there would be nothing left her but the grave or the cloister. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Bohemian Paris in David Grieve is still a 
matter of astonishment and laughter to her French readers. Her 
Montmartre and artists of either sex are as likely to be found in 
the moon as here. 

But the honour of breaking the record in French caricature lies 
with Mr. Keary. The critics assured me that The Two LancrofU 
was a great and immortal work. I read it with misgivings of my 
own or the author’s reason. He sends one of his heroes over to 
Paris to study art. Of his art we know nothing. His language, 
supposed to be acquired in Paris, would astonish the rifest French¬ 
man. He bellows “ My God ” three times in every phrase he 
utters. Now Frenchmen occasionally say “ Mon Dieu! ” Dutrarely 
more than once in a single conversation, and then in the lightest of 
tones, with a little shrug that robs it of profanity. They sometimes 
change the Mon into Tu, thus giving the Dieu a sprightly insigni¬ 
ficance and connecting it possibly with one of our old Olympian 
friends. And it is not at all necessary to despatch a young man to 
Paris to learn bad manners, rascalities, and the art of profane 
speech. It is not long since the Englishman has ceased to be 
called abroad the Goddam Englishmen, and Frenchmen, Mr. Keary 
may not be aware, have an ideal of conduct as respectable as 
his own. 

Herbert Vanlenhert contains a distinguished French novelist over 
which the French critic, if he could be induced to peruse that 
masterpiece, might write wittier pages far than Mr. Pain’s mirthful 
rescue of Miss Gibson from oblivion. M. Victor Desanges is a 
kind of Paul Bourget, a brilliant man of the world and of letters, 
beloved of duchesses, and welcomed in the best En glish houses 
and clubs. To be a brilliant man of letters implies in France 
intelligence, polish, and wit; English social recognition and the 
love of French duchesses imply the habits and standard of society. 


betray the husbands of his acquaintance, when he can, but he can be 
trusted to respect a young girl. Then M. Desanges discourses drivel 
to the moonrays. Even international animosities and contempt can¬ 
not justify the imbecility of Mr. Keary’s distinguished French 


novelist. He plaintively conjures Jesus, MaTy, and Joseph to 
assist him in the seduction of Kitty, his friend’s guest. “ 0 Marie, 
aie pitie de moi,” he prays to Mary in heaven—does the reader 
recognise MM. Bourget, Anatole France, Guy de Maupassant, 
Paul Hervein, Daudet, or Loti in this amiable portrait ? “ Donne 
moi $a, 0 Marie, and I am yours for ever.” Exactly, this is just 
the sort of humour displayed by a brilliant French novelist It 
adequately explains his position in letters and justifies his social 
success. He habitually, being of course a villain and a cad, 
implores the assistance of the symbol of purity, the patroness of 
maidenhood in the ruin of a maiden in the grossest abuse of 
hospitality. As a child he was taught at his mother’s knee to 
say, “ Mary, Mother of God, pray for me.” Mr. Keary conceives 
him in manhood meditating a base crime, shouting, with streaming 
eyes, to the moon: “ Mary, Mother of God, assist me to be a black¬ 
guard.” Is Miss Gibson shielding her face with veil and hands at 
a maniac’s dancing and crying, “Oh, very indecently, indeed,” 
more monstrously grotesque as an international caricature ? 

Hannah Lynch. 

* * * * 

Poeeeteed of Devile. By Mrs. Harold E. Gorst. 

(Maoqueen.) 

Mrs. Gorst’s demoniacal heroine is not, perhaps, so new a 
departure in fiction as one would imagine from the elaborate apology 
for her in the Introduction. I have met her before in feminine 
novels of recent date, nor can I say that I have been any the better 
for the acquaintance. They may be very actual and very artistic, 
these raving women who hate their husbands and love their 
husband’s friends, but one may hope they are over-represented 
in present-day novels. Mrs. Gorst would say that I am a prejudiced 
person, “ for, without disparagement to his critical faculties, a man 
is incapable of realising the strong element of hysteria which so 
often underlies a woman’s actions.” But i* it hysteria ? It may be 
hysteria which makes the Lady Radclyffe of the book see visions 
and talk the usual preposterous nonsense about being “ understood ”; 
but is it hysteria which makes her intimidate Francis Ingelow 
into eloping with her? I am afraid Sir Francis Jeune has 
a less technical name for it. It is, indeed, a very sad world if Mrs. 
Gorst reads it aright. She recognises it as “ a great primary fact ” 
that “ a woman’s first natural impulse (to which she may or may 
not give way) lies in a crooked direction.” That, after all, is but 
another way of saying that the offending Eve has not been whipped 
out of her. But the author goes far beyond this elementary 
statement of original sin. “ My friend,” says Lady Raddiffe 
to her lover, who had just engaged himself to a non-hysterical 
girl— 

“ My friend, can you really believe that the pure angel you approach 
in fear and trembling when you are wooing her is anything else but an 
imaginary creation of your temporarily disordered brain ? Look about 
you at the women you have known as girls, and contrast their old-time, 
sweet, retiring manner with the boldness and assurance whioh characterise 
them as wives. Why do they change thus ? The answer is simple. 
They have secured their husbands. No further need for innocence and 
simplicity, bashful maidenly modesty, blushes and simpers, the bait with 
which they lured their victims into matrimony. . . . One thing, and one 
only, can you be certain about respecting a woman. From the cradle 
the female infant, child, girl, woman, is not, and never has been, 
what she appears. She is a creation evolved out of an age of shams 
and unrealities. In her youth a girl dare not be real. In her woman¬ 
hood die sometimes is just once. You do not think me a good woman. 
If you knew us better you would understand that now I am at my very 
best. As good as any woman could be, for at last, and for the first time 
in my life, I am true. True to myself and to you. George [the husband] 
I don’t count. He is an accident, connected only with the unreality 
of my past.” 
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It is our duty to resist a philosophy which removes devoted 
husbands—it is one of “ George’s ” faults, in the eyes of this lady, 
that he is consumed by solicitude when she has a headache; she 
“ shudders ” on these occasions—into the region of “ accidents.” Of 
course I do not for a moment attribute to Mrs. Gorst the heretical 
opinions of her heroine. The question is, whether it is worth 
while, for the sake of recording an egotistical type, to put such 
ravings into print. Unfortunately, though the story is novel in 
arrangement, it has not that supreme quality which can reconcile 
one to a good deal. 


ultimately marries an old English flame, Kate Fortescue. Then 
Noor-oon-issa escapes from the durance vile in which Kadir Khan 
has held her, and makes her way to England to seek her husband. 
The foreseen complications are near at hand, though we do not 
propose to reveal precisely how they are in the end resolved. 
There is a touch of the amateur in Mr. Sherer’s writing, a stiffness 
in the dialogue and the by-play, but he is not without a quiet 
humour, and has the serious interest of his story well in hand. 
Both George Wilton and the passionate Noor-oon issa are careful 
studies of character. 


His Daughter. By W. L. Alden. 

(Neville Beeman.) 

If you are to write a story about Americans you can make no 
more happy choice of place than Venice. In its cafes, on its piazzas, 
under the shadow of its palaces, you are'bound to get the full value 
of the grotesque modernity of speech, the shrewd simplicity of 
thought, and the delicious incongruity of sentiment with which our 
cousins pay their piquant contribution to the treasury of the nations’ 
gaiety; but the gaiety in this story is tempered with a genuine 
sorrow. Silas G. Hoskins, engineer on the St. Paul and Milwaukee 
road for forty years, brings his daughter to Venice to study singing. 

It seems that many American young ladies arrive there annually 
with a view to overcoming, by means of elaborate training, that lack 
of a voice which alone stands between them and the career of 
a prima donna. But Miss Emmy Hoskins really had a voice. Her 
father guaranteed it, and, as he justly observed, “ when a 
man’s been listening to locomotive whistles and torpedoes for 
forty years he’s apt to be a middling good judge of a voice 
when he hears it.” Silas picked out of the crowd a resident 
American, named Fairchild, and opened to him his arms and his 
house. Fairchild rendered him the service of demonstrating the 
unworthiness of a certain gay Frenchman to touch the hand of the 
beautiful Emmy. Unfortunately, Emmy was very much attached 
to this rake, and so, while she ostensibly yielded to the cogency of 
the reasons set out before her judgment, she plotted at the same 
time a cruel revenge against this officious friend. Deliberately she 
Bet herself to win Fairchild’s affections, and on the date appointed 
for his marriage the unfortunate young man received a cola letter 
from which he learned that he had been fooled, and that his 
betrothed was united to the adventurer. But it was upon the old 
man that the blow fell most heavily. His trust in his beautiful 
daughter was unqualified, his assurance of her impeccability was 
unstinted; and they were strained to the utmost. Some months 
after the break-up Fairchild finds him patiently earning a humble 
livelihood as fireman on one of the despised “Eyetalian” lines, 
with his confidence in his Emmy still unshaken, though he has 
heard nothing of her sinoe the announcement of her marriage; and 
it is his privilege to soothe the last hours of the single-minded, 
excellent old man. The conclusion of the story—the union of 
Fairchild with Emmy, who reappears as a disenchanted widow— 
whether or not an artistic feature, will probably please the 
majority of readers; of which majority I am not. The tale is 
bright with humour, and warm with a personal interest; and the 
mam theme has been worked out with thoughtful care. 

* # # • 

A Princess of Islam. By J. W. Sherer, C.8.I. 

(Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Sherer has constructed a very fair story out of material with 
which he is evidently familiar. George Wilton is Minister of State 
to Hassain Khan, the reigning prince of the independent Moslem 
State of Ling. His royal master is much attached to him, and 
proposes to marry him to his own niece, the Princess Noor-oon-issa. 
Wilton, being easy-going and fond of power, consents with some 
hesitation, and Mr. Sherer has the opportunity for a long and 
interesting description of the three days’ ceremonies of a Moslem 
wedding. Then Wilton is summoned by family affairs to England, 
and in his absence Hassain Khan dies and is succeeded by the 
fanatical Kadir Khan, to whom marriage with the infidel is an 
abomination. Noor-oon-issa falls ill, and Kadir Khan announces 
her death. Everyone, except, perhaps, the wily reviewer, is 
deceived. George Wilton’s services at Ling are now dispensed 
with; he settles down in England on two lacs of rupees, and 


Elementary Jane. By Richard Pryce. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Here is a psychological study which concerns itself with the 
normal—a satire tenderly long-suffering towards weakness and 
frivolity; humour that smiles through tears. 

“ The orchestra was playing the opening bars of her first song. The 
second time they were played she would have to run on. Would she 
have the courage ? What if she broke down ? The drum in the band 
made the tune sound nice, didn’t it ? . . . She closed her eyes for a 
moment. It was now or never. It was now. . . .” 

And excellent Mrs. Kerridge whispered to her niece, Mrs. Atwell, 
that she was “ come over all of a heat,” and she trembled “ fit to 
make the bench shake.” 

This is Elementary Jane’s debut at a southern hall. She sang 
“ a treat,” and after a while won to fame and the West End. But 
it is not with her professional career that we are mainly concerned. 
Two men loved “ Jenny Tandem ” (nee Smith), each after his kind— 
Gurley, the pride of the famous Merino Family, and Michael 
Seaward, utility bandsman, a serious, strong-hearted man. When 
Seaward’s friend and first patron exerted his influence to withdraw 
him from the neighbourhood of a siren (what else could a “Jenny 
Tandem” be?), Jane fell altogether under the charm of the 
handsome boy. Her simple heart and purity awoke in him the best 
of his rudimentary soul, and he offered her marriage. For six 
months she was happy, and then the inevitable accomplished itself: 
he went adrift. But she was loyal to the last; and for her reward 
it was she, and not the other, in whose arms he died, with her tears 
upon his face. The author has not limited his pains to the three 
principal characters. The members of the Merino Family, the 
various ladies of the profession with whom Jane has to do, her friend 
and landlady Mrs. Kerridge, are no lay figures; and in the delicate 
handling of them all, that characteristic of Mr. Pryce to which we 
have made allusion—his large tolerance—manifests itself. In all of 
them the cruel pushfulness that plays so great a part in social life 
is but the armour that protects a freight of charity. 

* # « # 

A Noble Haul (“Little Novels,” No. 11). By W. Clark Russell. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is indefatigable in his labours in the 
railway passenger’s behalf, and his ingenuity matches his zeal. 
The “Little Novels” are of a handy width and slimness, their 
binding is in strong cloth, and their print is leather-toung’d : even 
the thunderous darkness of your tunnels will hardly break the 
continuity of your study. Mr. Clark Russell, who fills the eleventh 
volume of these series with a capital pot-boiler, is so even a 
writer that we set out with confidence to read him; and in the 
result we are not disappointed. We have here the careful technical 
detail, the picturesque sky and sea, the conscientious and oapable 
style we have learned to expect; and the story of the heroic officer 
and his brutal captain, the midnight evasion from the tyrant’s ship, 
the lighting of the fugitives upon the dismantled derelict, which 
they happily navigate into port, will exhilarate readers who delight 
to snuff the briny in their comfortable armchairs. But the talk of 
the third officer, whose escape is the principal business of the book, 
is surely a little too much of the if-you-please order. “ How long 
a time was to elapse before the second mate should be released ? ” 
and “ With whom did this scheme originate ? ” are perfectly polite 
and grammatical English, but I suspect they are not just the sort 
of phrase which third officers of small trading vessels use in con¬ 
versing with the men. 
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Paul'* Stepmother, and One Other Story. By Lady Troubridge. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Paul’s stepmother is the young wife of an old man. Paul is 
disgusted at the match, and visits his father’s house with contempt 
written on his brow. He finds it invaded by a troop of his step¬ 
mother’s relations—vulgar children of a shady military man—who 
are preying on their sister’s new fortune. Paul, who came to 
rebuke, commits the extraordinary and improbable sin of falling 
in love with his stepmother, and instead of holding his tongue or 
going away, as any gentleman would have done, blurts it all out on 
the tout opportunity. The stepmother meets him at least half-way, 
and when she hears of his death in a railway accident dies too, of 
heart-disease. The rumour, as usual, is false, and Paul lives to 
weep upon the grave and to comfort his father’s declining years. 
Lady Troubridge opens her first chapter with a sniff at Ibsen; but 
I can assure her that if Ibsen had thought fit to deal with an 
incestuous tale at all he would at least have treated it with some 
adequate realisation of the horror and tragedy involved. This 
Lady Troubridge has not done, and, I should judge, is quite 
incompetent to do. She had better have kept within the range of 
incident and emotion ordinarily permitted to novelists without 
genius. The second story, of which the title is “ Poor Roderick,” 
is quite harmless, but it is also quite insipid. A girl marries a 
man she does not love, without even a conventionally adequate 
motive for doing so. She then breaks her heart for the man 
she does love, who also loves her and promptly goes to the bad 
through her loss. It is all very foolish; but we really cannot 
conjure up much interest in a young woman who behaves in 
this sort of way. 

* # # # 

Mi** Tudor. By John Le Breton. 

(Macqueen.) 

Bessie Richardson finds herself destitute, and her mother a 
widow. She resolves to earn her living on the variety stage. Her 
relatives, who are in trade, consequently cast her off. She takes 
the name of Bessie Tudor, and learns some “ coon ” song. But she 
finds that in order to get any further it is necessary to allow her 
agent to seduce her. Having attained to fame and fortune, she 
gets rid of him. She then gets engaged to a millionaire of philan¬ 
thropic habits, but his philanthropy and his millions turn out to be 
equally bogus. Ultimately Miss Tudor falls in love with Arthur 
Sinjohn, a black-and-white artist on a theatrical print known as 
Sidewing*. Her affection is returned, but there is the past to be 
reckoned with. The discarded agent takeH his revenge in boasting 
of Miss Tudor’s favours. Arthur Sinjohn breaks off the match, ana 
the unhappy life ends in the Thames. It is a sordid chronicle of 
the seamy side of London civilisation, of a world where every man 
calls every woman “my dear,” and where an offer of drink is the 
only recognised form of salutation. To read it is a bad dream, and 
to analyse it nauseates. Of course such material is capable of, and 
has before now received, artistic treatment; but this remark has no 
direct application to Mr. Le Breton’s story. 

# • # # 

A Daughter of the Klepht*. By Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 

(W. & R. Chambers.) 

Recent events appear to have stimulated a mushroom crop of 
novels and other books dealing with modern Greece. The heroine 
of the present story, Patience Hedges, alia* Stella Tzavellis, is a 
Greek by birth. She is sent to England in early childhood; her 

C ‘ ictor dies by the wayside, and she becomes a waif and stray. 

ugh the kindness of an ancient lady she is brought up in an 
English school, and receives a small legacy. Her parentage is 
discovered by an accident; she returns to Greece, finds herself in 
the thick of the struggle for Independence, devotes her fortune to 
the national cause, and escapes from the disastrous evacuation 
of Missolonghi in the dress of a pallikar. To this motive is some¬ 
what loosely hitched on a second one, dealing with the misfortunes 
of a respectable English family from whom the heroine had received 
kindness in childhood. Miss Mayo describes well, and has some 
gift of character-painting; but the book is irritating, because it is 
so badly constructed. The various threads of interest have little 
or nothing to do with each other. There are also various morals 
scattered about; but as Miss Mayo is apparently writing for girls, 
she may, perhaps, claim a traditional right to be didactic. 
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“ Othello’s Occupation,” &c 3s. 61 L {Next week. 

TWO SINNERS. By Lily Thicknesse. 6s. 

“ A strong and extremely well-written story, abounding in clever and con¬ 
vincing characterisations .”—Daily Telegraph. 

DID HE DESERVE IT ? By Mrs. RiddelL 6s. 

“ We welcome without fear or favour a story which is worthy of ‘ George 
Geith.’ ” -World. 

A ROGUE’S CONSCIENCE. By David Christie Murray. 

3s. 6 d. 

“ The pace and swing do not flag from start to finish.”—Daily News. 


DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY 

O* 

The BEST NOVELS by the MOST POPULAR AUTEOES. 

I (These books are printed in new and readable type on a laid paper, crown 
8 vo size. 

The following volumes are now ready :— 


ESMOND 
OLIVEB TWIST 
THE ANTIQUABY ... 

BASIL . 

THE O’DONOGHUE ... 

JANE EYBE . 

CONTARINI FLEMING 
LAST DAYS of POMPEII 
FRANKENSTEIN ... 
MIDSHIPMAN EASY 


W. M. Thackeray. 
Charles Dickens. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wilkie Collins. 
Charles Lever. 
Charlotte Bronte. 
B. Disraeli. 

Lord Lytton. 

Mrs. Shelley. 
Captain Marryat. 


DOWNEY & CO.. Ltd.. London : and at all Booksellers’. 


FOE HOLIDAY READING. 
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The Queer Folk of Fife: Tales from the Kingdom. By David 
Pryde, M.A.,’ LL.D. (Glasgow: Morrison Brothers.) 

This hook, which is neatly bound and excellently printed, con¬ 
tains eight stories dealing with various aspects of life and character 
ranging from “ The Breach of Promise ” to “ How the Deacon 
Became an Abstainer.” The stories are readable though not unduly 
exciting. The folk are not specially queer nor are they inevitably 
of Fife. Indeed, most of them express themselves at times in 
phraseology ponderously English. The following extract taken at 
random from “ How the Deacon Became an Abstainer ” is a fair 
sample of the author’s mere didactic style: 

“ By taking the pledge,” replied the minister, “ not publicly—just now 
at least, that might rouse people’s suspicion, but privately to myself. 
I shall draw up a paper here to-day, which you will sign, and to which 
Mr. Slater will append his name as a witness. I shall then explain to the 
people of the house that you were ill, not intoxicated, and that to 
prevent the uncharitable world putting the worst construction on the 
circumstance, they must mention this lamentable occurrence to nobody.” 

The minister would surely have made a happier choice of words if 
he had exhorted the people of the house not to mention this lament¬ 
able occurrence to anybody, in preference to imposing upon them 
the impossible injunction that “they must mention” it “to no¬ 
body.” The best story in the book is “The Boy Heretic.” The 
title is gained by a boy of seven who, on the schoolmaster inform¬ 
ing the assembled school that one of their number, aged nine, who 
had gone for a row on the loch on a fast day, and had been 
drowned by the capsizing of the boat, “ was now bitterly repenting 
his neglect of ordinances in the place of woe,” has the courage 
to retort, “ It’s a lee.” “ Then was witnessed a spectacle which was 
not uncommon in that class of schools—a man trying to beat what 
he called * human depravity ’ out of a child, just as a housemaid 
beats the dust out of a dirty carpet.” But neither blows, nor expul¬ 
sion from school, nor home persecution moved the youthful 
protestant, and to every fresh attack his response was terse and 
emphatic, “ It’s a lee.” Ultimately the juvenile heretic meets with 
• a more sympathetic teacher and triumphantly emerges from his 
childish sorrows. 


Nidma. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mrs. Campbell Praed is always at home in the treatment of 
Australian themes, and in Nidma she gives us a good picture of 
Government House life in a Colony. Briefly, it is the story of a 
married woman’s struggles to retain her lover’s allegiance, and her 
somewhat unscrupulous method of defeating the young girl who is 
her rival. Mrs. Praed has done better work. 


THE STOEY OF A PLAY. 

The history of Gabrielle d’Annunzio’s Le Songe dune Matinee de 
Printemps, says the Saturday Review, is worth telling. It is con¬ 
nected with the name of La Duse and her visit to Paris. D’Annunzio 
was with her when the invitation to the Renaissance came, and 
when, according to Comte Frimoli, she was in two minds as to 
accepting it. D’Annunzio recalled to her the generous reception 
the work of a young and unknown Italian novelist had received in 
France. “Je suis sur,” he said, “que vous trouverez 4 Paris 
mieux que partout ailleurs des oreilles attentives et des ames 
recueillies.” Duse, still unconvinced, pointed out that, as Parisians 
did not know her tongue, attentive ears would be of little use. 
D’Annunzio said that was of small account, since she would astound 
them with the thousand expressions of her mobile face and the 
music of Italian words. “Jolie musique!” Duse is reported to 
have said. “ Mon repertoire se compose de mauvaises traductions 
de pieces franchises connues! ” She then challenged him to write 
her “ une oeuvre de poesie.” 

“ ‘ Vous n’y pensez pas : en une semaine! C’est une folie ! ’ 

‘ Alors faites-moi un role de folie.’ 

1 Vous iriez 4 Paris ? ’ 

* A eette seule condition.’ 

‘ Eh, bien, dans dix jours vous aurez votre folie! ’ ” 

The “ folie ” was completed in the given time; the MS., bound in 
a piece of rare brocade and tied with green ribbons, was in Duse’s 
hands. It was “ Le Songe d’une Matinee de Printemps.” 


TALKS ON THE TEETH.—No. 2. 

Do you recognise how essential good 
teeth are to the health of the whole 
body ? Every tooth that is decayed or 
inefficient throws extra work on the 
rest, and hastens their decay. Presently 
the work of mastication is interfered 
with , and that leads to Dyspepsia, while 
the decaying teeth are themselves a 
source of direct injury to the health 

Teeth that are kept really clean, 
do not decay, and only a very little 
care is needed. The greatest danger is 
from small particles of food that lodge 
in irregularities of the teeth. What 
must be done is to use some dentifrice 
that will reach and remove these, while, 
at the same time, cleansing and sweetening 
any incipient decay. Only one thing 
will do this: S0Z0D0NT. No one who has 
not used it has any idea how pleasant 
S0Z0D0NT is. Sold everywhere, price 2/6. 

HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York, 






MAYPOLE 

SOAP 



Dyes 

any 

Colour. 


For Dyeing Silks, Satins, Velvets, Cottons 
Feathers, Lace Goods, Wool, &c. 

Such as Lace Cartains, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Blouses, Dresses, 
Underlinen, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, Lamp Shades, 

Silk Scarves, Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen’s Shirts, 

Silk Gloves, Stockings, Shawls, &c., Ac. 

4d. per Tablet, all Colours. Black 6d. Sold Everywhere. 

THE MAYPOLE COMPANY, Ltd., 

98 *n> 99, HIGH HOLBOHN, LONDON, W.C. 
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No. 1316, Novo Seriet. 
TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 



Yraelt-I 

Halb- 

Yrarly. 

Quae- 

txbly. 


£ t. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ I. d. 

It obtained of a Newsvendor or 



0 8 8 

at a Railway Station . 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom. 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 

0 15 3 

0 7 8 

0 3 10 

China, So. 

0 18 0 

0 0 0 

0 4 6 


The Academy it published every Friday morn¬ 
ing. Advertisementt should reach the office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editob will make every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to hone 
their MS. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply of 
the paper, Sfc., should be addressed to the 
Publisher. 

Offices: 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 


THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 

[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow.] 

B OOKS on naval history and practice 
may or may not be literature; in 
most cases, oi course, they are not, but 
literature may be read into them. They 
are fragments, so to speak, of the unwritten 
epic of the British Navy. Hence, in a week 
in which pure literature is hardly represented 
in our list of new books, it cannot be improper 
to give the first place to Capt. H. Oarbett’s 
R.N. work, Naval Gunnery, just published 
by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. Capt. 
Garbett’s aim, as expressed by himself, is 

“to trace the history of naval gunnery from 
the date when guns are first mentioned as 
having been used on board ship down to our 
own time, and to put into a readable form 
enough of the heavy matter contained in the 
standard text-books to give non-professional 
readers a fair insight into the causes which 
have brought us from the smooth-bore muzzle¬ 
loading 68-pounder, the heaviest gun in existence 
at the time of the Russian War, to the breech¬ 
loading 111-ton guns of the Sans Pareil and 
Benbotv, and from the smooth-bore 32-pounder 
of the same period to the 6-inch quick-firing 
pi of to-day; and also to give some idea of 
how the guns on board men-of-war are now 
constructed, mounted and worked, and how 
complex but formidable a fighting machine is 
the battleship of the present day when com¬ 
pared to the wooden ships of the line and 
frigates of only thirty years ago.” 

With Capt. Garbett’s book comes a new 
volume of the publications of the Navy 
Records Society— The Journal of Sir George 
Rooike. Mr. Oscar Browning edits the 
Journal, which he states to be an account of 
an expedition into the Sound in 1700, and 
of an attack on Cadiz and Yigo in 1702. 


Colonial books may be expected for some 
time to come. Mr. William Gisborne, a 
member of the New Zealand House of 
Representatives, has revised and practically 
re-written a work published by him ten 
years ago, entitled New Zealand Rulers and 
Statesmen, from 1840 to 1897. A leading 
feature of the book is its series of portraits 
and character-sketches of the statesmen who 
have had to deal with the problems of New 
Zealand politics. These problems have 
been, many of them, extremely knotty : 
“take, for instance,” says Mr. Gisborne, 

“ the assumption of British sovereignty 
founded upon what is called the Treaty of 
Waitangi; the native land question; the 
mutual relations of the Crown, the natives, 
and the colonists; the work of colonisation 
in the midst of civil warfare; self-govern¬ 
ment; internal defence; the union of the 
two races under conflicting conditions.” 
Many of the men who dealt with these 
questions are now dead, and it was cer¬ 
tainly time, as Mr. Gisborne suggests, that 
their Valhalla was constituted. 

Early in this year Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who is Quain Professor of Law at University 
College, London, delivered four lectures to 
his students upon The Law of Employers' 
Liability at Home and Abroad. These lec¬ 
tures are now issued in part by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., and they make an attrac¬ 
tive little book. Mr. Birrell has already 
published his lectures, delivered in the 
Inner Temple last year, upon The Duties 
and Liabilities of Trustees, and these two 
books, together with Mr. W. Blake Odgers’ 
Outlines of the Law of Libel, suggest the 
growth of a little library in which legal 
subjects might be treated after a new 
fashion; for these books are entertaining 
as well as learned and practical. 

A book of interest and importance to 
schoolmasters is Teaching and Organisation, 
edited by P. A. Barnett, M.A. It is a 
manual of teaching practice written on a 
“ frankly empirical plan ” by a number 
of practised teachers. The editor humorously 
refixes to the book the following colloquy 
etween Smith and Cade in Henry vi. 2 : 

“Smith: He can write, and read, and cast 
accompt. 

“ Cade: O monstrous! 

“Smith: We took Mm setting of boys’ 
copies. 

“ Cade : Here’s a villain! ” 

Books of maxims, and books on the con¬ 
duct of life generally, seem to have been 
issued in numbers in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Balthasar Gracian’s 
book of maxims was then translated from 
the Spanish, and last October Judge E. A. 
Parry revealed to us the existence of 
Osborne’s Advice to a Son. Mr. Herbert H. 
Stunner has been exploring this field, and 
has just produced a re-written version of 
The Counsels of William de Britaine. Mr. 
Stunner tells us that his book is founded on 
the eleventh ( 1717 ) edition of de Britaine’s 
Humane Prudence, of which the first edition 
appeared in 1680 . Although this edition 
appears to be the best, it is full of printer’s 
errors, and presents, according to Mr. 
Stunner, “ an extraordinary milange of 
styles.” Just what amount of revision 


Mr. Stunner has brought to the original 
text it is not easy to gather, and for our own 
part we should have preferred a reprint of the 
old text—assuming it is worth reprinting— 
with all faults. Mr. Stunner has tried hard 
to identify William de Britaine. He believes 
that this name is a pseudonym, and that 
the writer, whatever his name, was a 
South Welshman, a scholarly man of the 
world, fond of retirement, with a turn for 
epigram, and whose father’s name was 
William. A writer who answers to this 
description is John Davies, of Kidwelly 
(Carmarthenshire), who was a fairly prolific 
writer, and the author of Epictetus Junior ; 
or, Maxims of Modem Morality, and another 
similar work. The book which Mr. Stunner 
presents to us is divided into thirty-two 
chapters, with such headings as — “Of 
Religion,” “ Of Injuries and Revenge,” 
“ Of the Art of Being Happy,” &c., &c. 

A new and cheaper edition of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co.’s Familiar Wild Flowers is 
sure to be welcomed. Originally published 
in five volumes at 12s. 6d. each, this work 
is to be issued in the same number of 
volumes at 3s. 6d. each. The coloured 

S lates throughout are good and numerous. 

[eanwhile, Mr. J. H. Crawford publishes, 
through Mr. John Macqueen, Wild Flowers 
of Scotland. Botanising in Scotland has 
features of its own: 

“ If,” says Mr. Macqueen, “ only a bold 
man dare take ♦he golden eagle’s eggs from 
the face of a < rampian precipice, it needs a 
bolder one st : l to rob that little colony of 
alpine8, fain' y glowing through the field- 
glass, five h udred feet above and below.” 

A new edition of the late Prof. Henry 
Drummond’s Ascent of Man is issued by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, making the 
twenty-fifth thousand. 

Bishops of the Day is a squat octavo in a 
blue cloth cover studded with episcopal 
coats-of-arms; its aim is “to give some 
account of the life and work of every living 
Archbishop and Bishop, without exception, 
* the Church of England, and of Churches 
in ' tnmunion therewith, including colonial, 
missi onary, suffragan, and the retired 
Bishops, as well as the Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Thoughts bob Adi. Tikis. By the Right Rev. Mgr. 
John B. Vaughan. The Roxburghe Frees. 5a. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Nxw Ziuiid Roms ah o SriTtexui From 1840 to 
1897. By William Gisborne. Sampson Low. 

A Risittiin or thi Mikbebs of St. Mart Mas dale* 
College, Oxroin. By William Dunn Maeray, M.A. 
Vol. It: Fellows, 1622—1678. Henry Frowde. 
PUBLICATIOKS OB THE NaVT ReCOBBS SOCIETT. Vol. IX. 
The Jouhhal oi Sib Gxoxoi Rooks, Admieal of the 
Flbet, 1700-1702. Edited by Oscar Browning. The 
Navy Records Society. 

ART, POETRY, THE DRAMA. 

The Trhpli Dramatists: The School boh Scahbal. By 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
J. M. Dent S. Co. 

FICTION. 

A Rich Mam's Daughter. By Mr. 8 . J. H. Riddell. F. V 
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The Chevalier d'Aueiac. By B. LevettYoaU. Long- 
mans. Green A Co. Gs. 

Thb Mutable Mabt. By Robert Barr. Methuen A Co. 6e. 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Thz Lowell Lectueeb oh the Aboeet or Mae. Twenty- 
fifth thousand. By Henry Drummond. Hodder A 
Stoughton. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Wild Flowers or Scoilahd. By J. H. Crawford. 
John Maoquoen. 

Familiar Wild Flowers. Figured and Described by 
F. Edward Hnime. First Series. Cassell A Co. Ss. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

Whiter Past ahd Prebeet. By Robert B. Holt. Copas 
A Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Key to the Graduated Course or Tbahslatioe ibto 
Freech Prose. By Victor Spiers, M.A. J. Tamblyn. 

A Course or Practical Chemistry. By M. M. Pattlson 
Muir, M.A. Part I., Elemeetary. Longmans, Green 
A Co. Is. Bd. 

Teachihg aed Oesaeisatioe. Edited by P. A. Barnett, 
M.A. Longmans, Green A Co. 6s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Natal Gueeery. By Captain H. Garbett, R.N. George 
Bell A Sons. 6s. 

The Law of Employers’ Liability at Home aed Aeeoad. 
By Augustine Birrell, M.P. Macmillan A Co 

The Couesels or William de Brraibe. Edited by 
Herbert H. Sturmer. F. E. Robinson. 

Durham Cathedral: ah Address. By William Green- 
well. Fifth edition. Andrews A Co. (Durham). 

Fruits aed Farieacea : The Proper Food or Mae. By 
John Smith. Ideal Publishing Union. 

A Hardy Book or the Church or Eeglaed. By Rer. 
Edward L. Cotta, D.D. New edition. S.P.C.K. 

History or the Oldham Lyoeum (1896-1897). By Arthur 
Tait. Henry C. Lee. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


I T has lately come to the knowledge of 
Mr. Charles Baxter, sole executor of 
the late It. L. Stevenson, that a translation 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde has been running 
gaily through the pages of Le Tempt, under 
the title of Dr. Jancourt, signed with the 
name of a French writer. Mr. Baxter has 
asked for an explanation from the pro¬ 
prietors of Le Tempt. Here is a translation 
of their reply: 

“ Le Temps, 5, Boulevard des Italians, Paris. 
“ July 17, 1897. 

“ We have been deceived by the author who 
delivered to us, as unpublished, the story 
entitled Dr. Jancourt. When this deception 
was made known to us, we announced that Dr. 
Jancourt was taken from B. L. Stevenson, and, 
further, we requested M. Flotron, the writer in 
question, to explain his conduct to MM. Plon 
Nounit, the publishers and the owners of the 
rights of translation of the original story 

S Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde]. That was done, 
■ending these negotiations we ceased the 
publication of Dr. Jancourt, as you may con¬ 
vince yourself by the series of Le Temps that I 
am sending you. 

“We have, then, after becoming the victim 
of a deception equally prejudicial to ourselves, 
done our best to safeguard the rights of the 
publishers and translators as well as the repu¬ 
tation of B. L. Stevenson. 

“ It is quite understood that we shall not 
reproduce Dr. Jancourt in any form whatever. 

“ Accept, Sir, the assurance of our highest 
consideration. 

“C. Pariset, 

“ Le Direeteur-GenOral de la Societe du 
Journal Le Tempt.” 

And there the matter rests for the present. 


Wirn the instalment in the August Pall 
Mall Magazine Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
romance “ St. Ives ” comes to its abrupt end. 
According to the editor’s announcement: “At 
this point the story breaks off, having been 
laid aside by the author some weeks before 
his death. At the request of the executors of 
the author, Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has 
undertaken to complete the story from notes 
furnished by Mrs. Strong, step-daughter and 
amanuensis of the late Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son. The story will be completed in six 
chapters, the first instalment appearing in 
the Pali Mall Magazine for September.” On 
reading Stevenson’s last chapters, less and 
less do we envy Mr. Quiller-Couch his task. 
The state of the story is now crucial—the 
style richer than ever in Stevensonian 
inevitabilities, the atmosphere electric. It 
will require all “ Q.’s ” ingenuity to “ jine 
the flats.” 


Mr. Kipling’s silence at the time of the 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations was com¬ 
mented upon, near and far. While the 
Poet Laureate, Sir Lewis Morris, Prof. 
Courthope, and a number of other singers 
gave voice to the national joy and satisfac¬ 
tion, Mr. Kipling said nothing. It was 
considered odd, because it is known that 
no one loves England and England’s great¬ 
ness more j ealously than he. But Mr. Kipling 
had his own reasons. He is not merely a 
literary man concerned with the fittingness 
of syllables: he is a traveller, an unerring 
observer of men and nations; in short, 
an imperialist who knows his subject and 
feels strongly. Hence the very remarkable 
poem which he has contributed to the 
Timet. 


The other singers gave us “Proces¬ 
sionals ”: Mr. Kipling’s contribution is 
called “ Recessional.” It is grave and 
sonorous as the warning of an oracle, and, 
above all, it is timely. Mr. Sapling knows 
both how and when to strike. 


We observe that Mr. Sapling’s poem has 
met with some hostility. The Chronicle, for 
example, considers his present position of 
national admonisher to “ beat cock-fighting,” 
and charges him with insincerity. We know 
very little of cock-fighting, but we do know 
that an author is capable of development, 
and that the patriotic poems in The Seven 
Seat are the direct precursors of such an 
utterance as this Recessional. “ When we 
want admonishment,” says the Chronicle 
“—as we often do—we turn to the great 
names of Milton and Wordsworth. But 
when we think of Mr. Kipling there arises 
the vision of certain immortal (but not 
impeccable) 1 Tommies,’ not of a prophet of 
‘ fate, foreknowledge, free-will aDsolute.’ ” 
But to regard Mr. Kipling in this limited 
way is to take no account of his astounding 
variety and vigour. No man has done more 
to deserve more generous treatment. We 
should call the “ Recessional ” as sincere an 
expression of the more serious political 
Kipling as the Barrack-Room Ballads are of 
the other. 


Mr. Kipling’s poem is to be set to music 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan with the author’s 
consent. 


In the current number of The Sketch, a 
reviewer claims to give the final, flawless 
estimate of the work entitled Women Novelists 
of Queen Victoria’s Reign which Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett have recently published. 
This he has been led to do by what he con¬ 
siders the mistaken views of other papers, 
from a number of which, under the pretext 
of seeing “ what the critics have to say,” 
he quotes detached lines. With the Sketch 
reviewer’s own remarks on the book we 
are not concerned, but we do object most 
strongly to a single line from our review 
being cited as showing what the Academy’s 
critic “ has to say ” of the book. The 
Academy critic wrote at length, deliberately, 
and with an admixture of praise and blame. 
To pick out six words from his three- 
column article and print them as what he 
“ has to say ” is unjust. Nothing less than 
his complete article shows what he “has 
to say.” 


We can understand publishers, for obvious 
business reasons, detaching favourable lines 
from reviews of books, and calling them the 
opinions of critics, but it is not a practice 
that critics themselves should resort to. 
Had the Sketch reviewer given his extracts 
merely as a reproduction of the publisher’s 
advertisement we should have nothing to 
remark. It is when he adds his own com¬ 
ment that this is the opinion of the critics 
that we object. 


The announcement made by a contem¬ 
porary that the biography of Prof. Huxley 
would be issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
simultaneously with the life of Lord Tenny¬ 
son was incorrect. Prof. Huxley’s biography 
will not be seen until the autumn of 1898. 
We may add that it is being written by 
the late Prof. Huxley’s son, Mr. Leonard 
Huxley, and that this is the one fact con¬ 
cerning the book that can be given to the 
public at present. 


The life of Lord Tennyson, written by 
his son, the present Lord Tennyson, win 
appear on October 6, and will be contained 
in two volumes. Some fears have been 
expressed that this biography might prove 
to be too severely edited from a family 
point of view. We shall know the truth of 
this when the book appears; but in writing 
the life Lord Tennyson has obtained the 
advice of many friends of the late Poet 
Laureate. The biography will contain a 
number of unpublished poems by the late 
Laureate. 


It is not probable that any startling 
development in the discount struggle wifi 
take place just yet. But there is no mistake 
about the reality of the struggle. The 
publishers are unanimously in favour of the 
2d. discount, and they will render effectual 
aid to the Booksellers’ Association. In 
conversation with a leading publisher the 
other day we gathered that the difficulties 
of the question and the strength of the 
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S ration are fully realised by the party of 

m. 


In connexion with the revived popularity 
of the poems of Col. John Hay, the American 
Ambassador, a correspondent sends a parody 
of “ Jim Bludso,” cut by him some two or 
three years ago from the oolumns of the 
Globe, that treasury of parodies. It should, 
he thinks, amuse Col. Hay’s new readers. 
The circumstance that called forth the parody 
(which, by the way, purports to be written 
by Col. Jack Straw) was a fire in 'White¬ 
chapel, from which a number of girls were 
rescued by means of an omnibus backed by 
its driver against the building: 

TIM WHIPSO, 

Of the Pirate ’Bus. 

He weren’t no saint—them driver blokes 
Is all of a piece, you know, 

One wife in Highgate, top of the hill, 

And another one here, at Bow. 

While this is all the religion he had— 

To treat his hossee well, 

Never be passed by a rival ’bus, 

And mind the conductor’s bell. 

But as full of grit as you like was Tim, 

With an awkward tongue in a block : 

Why, I’ve heard him reproving a Pickford 
Till the hoss went lame from the shock. 

And he worried the slops—but on Court days 
I’d run my chance with Tim, 

For there ain’t a beak as could come down hard 
On a man who could joke like him. 

All shops has their day in Whitechapel, 

And Goldstein’s come at last; 

The flames was licking the Milky Way 
When Tim went driving past. 

He saw a face at a window, 

And backed his ’bus and roared, 

‘ I’ll hold the staircase agin’ the kerb 
Till the last girl out's on board! ’ 

Through the hot black breath of the burning 
house 

Tim Whipo’s voice was heard, 

And they all had trust in his cussedness 
And knowed he would keep his word. 

And Tim’s conductor caught her 
As she jumped for it then and there, 

And, true to his pirate principles, 

He charged her double fare ! 


A reviewer in the Chronicle, writing of a 
work on polo, mentions Mir. Kipling’s story, 
“ The Maltese Cat,” as the only reference to 
the game in fiction. To what extent the 
game may have been treated by novelists 
we cannot say, but certainly there is a fine 
and exciting polo match in Mr. Crawford’s 
novel, Mr. Isaacs. 


Some few weeks ago, in anticipation of 
the tourist season, orders went forth that 
Custom House officers were to be strict in 
confiscating Tauchnitz volumes. Possibly 
with a view to the encouragement of literary 
smugglers, Messrs. Heinemann & Baleetier’s 
Library, which sprang into existence half-a- 
dozen years ago and suddenly ceased its 
activities, has now recommenced. Since 
January, Mr. Kipling’s Jungle Boole and 
Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda have been 
added to the list. It remains to be seen 
whether the rules concerning Tauchnitz’ 
volumes extend also to the rival series. 


Mr. Anthony Hope will visit America in 
the autumn for the purpose of delivering 
fifty readings from his books. 


The latest book-collecting story is not 
bad. A book-lover, who is also a tobacco- 
lover, walked into an East-end tobacconist’s 
shop just in time to see the proprietress 
calmly tearing pages from a black-letter 
book to make wrappers for half ounces of 
shag. The book was an Elizabethan 
volume called The Good Housewife's Jewell. 
He bought it for a shilling. But three 
leaves had already been basely used and 
were gone from die shop. The collector 
offered a reward for each of the missing 
pages, not a large one—he did the whole 
thing frugally—but the promise of a pint of 
beer to each of the three purchasers who 
had a page in his possession was quite 
enough. The missing three pages were all 
recovered, though one was literally plucked 
from the burning, a navvy having twisted 
it up to light his pipe with it. 


A schoolmaster having read, with pain 
and surprise, the Spectator's recent article on 
“The Illiterate Undergraduate,” to which 
we have already alluded, set fifteen boys in 
the upper school sixth form a literary 
examination paper to test the soundness of 
the Granta's pessimistic views, these boys 
being fairly representative of the average 
undergraduate. In the result eleven boys 
“ showed at least a fair, some a very good, 
knowledge of David Copperfield. The two 
best papers, which were really admirable 
examples of literary criticism, did not 
attempt this question, I cannot suppose from 

r orance, but from want of tune. Nine 
wed a good knowledge of Kingsley. 
Eight gave me a good account of one out of 
the three of Sir Walter Scott’s greater 
novels to which I limited them. Ten snowed 
an admirable knowledge of either Esmond, 
Vanity Fair, or The Newcomes, one or two of 
these answers being particularly excellent. 
The average number of Stevenson’s works 
which these boys had read was four. The 
average number of George Eliot’s was one. 
Three only, I regret to say, knew anything 
about Mrs. Prouaie, but though Trollope is 
my favourite novelist, he has unaccountably 
declined in public favour.” 


So much for the upper school. The 
schoolmaster continues: “ Hardly a boy in 
the fifth and middle forms was in the state 
described by the Granta, though I regret to 
say most of the ‘ modems ’ were. Yet some 
even of these were not so.” 


It is stated that Mark Twain will spend 
the winter in Vienna, where his daughter, 
who intends to become a public singer, will 
take lessons. 


A new edition of the late Prof. Drummond’s 
Ascent of Man has just been published, bring¬ 
ing the work to its twenty-fifth thousand. 
In the August number of Wee Willie Winkie, 
a bright little magazine for “bairns,” which 
is controlled by Lady Aberdeen and her 
daughter, a humorous story for children 
from Prof. Drummond’s pen will be pub¬ 


lished under the title “The Monkey That 
Would Not Kill.” 


The first volume of a new scientific series 
will be published in the autumn called 
“ The Progressive Science Series.” The 
title, which is intended to be indicative of 
the character and scope of the volumes as 
opposed to a series whose object were 
merely historical or expository. In other 
words, the volumes, although not in any 
wav neglecting history or exposition, will 
endeavour to indicate the line of future dis¬ 
coveries in each particular branch, and save 
investigators trouble by going over ground 
that has recently been trodden without 
result. Among the authors and volumes 
already in preparation are the following: 
Prof. Cope will write on Vertebrate Palaeon¬ 
tology, Mr. Geikie on Earth Structure, Mr. 
St. George Mivart on the Groundwork of 
Science, Mr. Bonney on Volcanoes. Other 
volumes are in contemplation on Heredity in 
Relation to Crime, in both its legal and 
scientific aspects, on the Relation between 
Science ana Religion, upon the Animal 
Ovum, upon Theories of Matter, and possibly 
a volume upon Marriage and Divorce. The 
series in its entirety will comprise volumes 
on every branch of science, some half-dozen 
or more being published in each year at 
first. Mr. Bernard is the general editor of 
the series, which will be issued by Messrs. 
Bliss, Sands & Co. 


Captain Cuellar's Adventures in Ireland in 
1688 is the title of a new work on the 
Spanish Armada to be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock immediately. The first part is 
by Mr. Hugh Allingham, who gives a 
history from contemporary sources of the 
destruction of part of the Armada on the 
Irish coast, and of Captain Cuellar’s adven¬ 
tures after being cast ashore. The second 
part contains a complete translation from 
the Spanish by Mr. Robert Crawford, and 
Cuellar’s own narrative of the Armada and 
his travels in Connacht and Ulster. 


Messrs. Buss, Sands & Co. will publish 
on October 15 a large art work under the 
title Christ and His Mother in Italian Art. 
The work is edited by the Rev. Canon Eyton 
and Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). It con¬ 
sists of fifty examples of Madonnas, holy 
families, nativities, crucifixions, and other 
subjects portraying the various incidents in 
the life of Jesus Christ. A portfolio of 
India proofs of these plates for the purpose 
of framing will accompany the volume. 


The second edition of Mr. Henry Dunning 
MacLeod’s Theory of Credit, vol. ii., part ii., 
will be published next week. 


The forthcoming number of Maemillan’s 
Magazine will contain a short poem to the 
memory of Mrs. Oliphant by the Rev. J. H. 
Skrine, author of Joan the Maid. It will 
also include a description of a famine camp 
in Burmah, by a writer well known in the 
East by the name of “ H. Fielding.” The 
fiction will comprise a further instalment of 
Mrs. Fraser’s novel, “A Chapter of Acci¬ 
dents,” and a short story called “ A Village 
Sovereign.” 
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A BUNDLE OF EPITAPHS. 

T is wonderful, considering how self-con¬ 
scious is the race of bards, that so few 
poets have composed their own epitaphs. One 
would have thought that, with the essential 
morbidness of the poetic temperament, most, 
if not all, of them would have devoted some 
melancholy hour to the pleasing task of 
thinking out a verse for their tombstones. 
Yet how few there are who have done it! 
Keats, of course, one of the youngest and 
consequently most self-conscious of poets, 
did so, and every one knows the celebrated 
line which he ordered to be placed upon his 
grave: 

“ Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 

Surely an epitaph as pathetic as any that 
has been made for early death and genius, 
and one that must have touched an answer¬ 
ing chord in such a man as Byron, despite 
the contemptuous couplet in Don Juan: 

“ ’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 

Few poets, however, have been so happy 
in their self-composed epitaphs as Keats. 
Coleridge wrote two, one in Latin and one 
in English, both bad. Prior one, which 
may be quoted rather for its brevity than 
for any particular merit: 

“ To me ’twas given to die, to thee ’tis given 

To live : alas ! one moment sets us even, 

Mark! How impartial is the will of Heaven. ” 

Yes, it is certainly bad! Herrick’s two 
are better, but still not good. One is of the 
ordinary commonplace order. The other 
may be quoted, if only for its extraordinary 
metre: 

“ Thus I 
Pass by, 

And die, 

As one 
Unknown 
And gone: 

I’m made 
A shade, 

And laid 
I’ th’ grave, 

There have 
My cave; 

Where till 
I dwell, 

Fare well.” 

Its merit is not conspicuous. There is, of 
course, the famous one of Shakespeare, 
though some are hardy enough to deny that 
Shakespeare wrote it: 

“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here ! 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones.” 

Villon made “ an epitaph in the form of 
a ballade ” for himself and his companions, 
expecting to be hanged along with them, 
but it is too long to give here, and is strictly 
speaking more ballade than epitaph. He 
also made a quatrain on himself when he 
was condemned to death. 

Horace in one of his most celebrated Odes 
writes a couple of lines which, if they were 
not intended for an epitaph, have been plenti¬ 
fully used as such: 

“ Non omnia moriar multaque pars me 
Yitabit Libitinam— ” 

which the old cynic in Mr, Mallock’s AW 


Republic adapted to himself sufficiently 
neatly as: 

“ O mnia moriar nullaque pars mei 
Yitabit Libitiiiam.” 

It is in the New Republic , too, that that 
other extract from Horace is made to do 
duty as an epitaph for a courtezan: 

“ Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti 
Tempus abire tibi est.” 

“ You have wantoned enough with me; you 
have eaten enough of my substance; you 
have drunk enough of my champagne; ’tis 
high time for you to go ”—as he translates it. 

Swift, as one would expect, composed his 
own epitaph, and a fine one it is: 

“ Hie depositum est Corpus 
Jonathan Swift, S.T.P. 

Hu jus ecclesi® Cathedralis 
Decani 

Ubi sssva indignatio 
Ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 

Abi Viator 
Et imitare, si poteris, 

Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem.” 

Nothing could be finer nor more apt than 
the steva indignatio of the fifth line, and 
nothing more characteristic of Swift than the ; 
trumpeting of his patriotism in lines eight 
and nine. Poor Swift was never tired of 
recalling to his readers his share in the 
rather ignoble Irish squabble with what 
seems to have been a tolerably harmless 
measure of currency, Wood’s halfpence. 

The great storehouse of epitaphs either 
made by the persons buried beneath them, 
or at least written as if so made, is, of course, 
the Greek Anthology. These epitaphs have 
the simple, lucid, unstrained style which is 
to be found only in Ben Jonson’s epitaphs 
among English poets. The ability to tell 
the plain story of the dead man plainly 
and yet poetically is his alone among the 
moderns. Among the Greeks it was more 
common. There is no straining after effect, 
no attempt at wit, nothing that could be 
called in the modem sense epigrammatic. 
Very often the couplet or quatrain contains 
merely a brief, simple statement of how the 
deceased lived ana died, without a word 
either of comment or criticism. There are, 
of course, exceptions. The following, for 
example, has undeniably the epigrammatic 
touch: 

Aiorifrios irtiSf k tuiai 
Tdpvtvs, st riipai - aW« Si pbS' i wariip. 

“ Here lie I, Dionysius of Tarsus, dead at 
sixty. I never married. Would my father 
had not! ” 

A more splendid epitaph for a true cynic it 
would be impossible to conceive. Even 
that single word “ Miserrimus ” over an un¬ 
known grave at Westminster is not more 
impressive. There are epitaphs on ship¬ 
wrecked sailors without number in the 
Anthology, and most of them are very happy. 

Navbsv rd<pot flul • trv Si • ical yip W 
wk6p.t9\ al Xoi»a! tf/tt imymipouv. 

“ I am the tomb of one shipwrecked, but sail 
thou on. For when we sank, others were safe 
on sea.” 

It is, of course, impossible to give the neat¬ 
ness and delicacy of the Greek, but even in 
English the effect is not wholly lost. Here 
is one of the simplest and most character¬ 


istic. Ben Jonson might have written it, 
but surely no other English poet: 

A«8«jrarij rhr rtuSa rdrrip *lxirm 

MdSt, tV ikvlSa, NixorJXijy. 

“ His father Philip buried here his twelve- 
year old boy, his darling hope, Nicoteles.” 

There are besides two admirable epitaphs 
on seamen by Plato which are perhaps too 
well known to quote. This of Simonides, 
however, may be given for the sake of the 
grim irony in its last line: 

Kpbr yptit » BpoTagot Vt/priiioi itiiSt xtiptttt 
06 nrk toOt’ iktdr. twit xir ' iptwoplar. 

“ A Cretan by birth, I, Brotachus, of Qor- 
tyna, lie here, who came not hither for this, but 
for traffic.” 

The humour of the man who did not set 
out to find a tomb but only to sell mer¬ 
chandise could hardly be more delicately 
suggested. There is a neat one by Fleming, 
which is worth quoting, though flippancy is 
rather out of place in an epitaph: 

“ What thou art reading o’er my bones 
I’ve often read on other stones ; 

And others soon shall read of thee 
What thou art reading now of me.” 

The following by 8. A. is a neat translation 
of one of Plato’s: 

“ That is a farmer’s, this a sailor’s grave: 

One end awaits the land, and one the wave.” 

The difficulty being that it is the same end 
which awaits them, whereas the English 
might mean a different one. Another trans¬ 
lation, from the same hand, is better: 

“ In holy slumber here reposing lies 
Timocritus : ne’er say the good man dies.” 

It is a pity that a collection of what might 
be called self-made epitaphs is not made. 
They would make an interesting book, and 
though some of them would no doubt be 
difficult to authenticate, it would surely be 
possible to obtain enough to fill a small 
volume. 


JEAN INGELOW. 

Some admirers of Miss Jean Ingelow may 
be surprised, others perhaps grieved, that 
her death has not been the occasion of more 
important biographical notices. One morn¬ 
ing paper gives her a brief paragraph to 
which the importance of a head-line is 
denied. Another evades the duty of giving 
any dates or other landmarks of her career. 
A third (and this the Chronicle), giving the 
date of her first signed book of poems, ante¬ 
dates it by twenty years. The list of in¬ 
adequacies might be prolonged; yet the 
newspapers are not to be blamed for any 
intention of neglect. Miss Ingelow herself 
is responsible; for she had never scattered 
about her any biographical materials. Very 
deliberate in all she did—she waited till she 
was forty-three before she published her 
first acknowledged book of verse—die did 
not anticipate her death by any details for 
publication about her life. She was old- 
fashioned in most things, even to primness, 
in her dress, in her speech, in her notions— 
one of which was that women should not 
tell their ages to the public of strangers. 
Born “ about” such and such a year is, 
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therefore, the nearest guess that boohs of bio¬ 
graphical reference supply of her. These are 
the reticences which led to a certain barren¬ 
ness of biographical notice at the time of 
her death; not any failure in admiration 
for the writer of Brother* and a Sermon, of 
Divided, of High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire, of Gladys and her Island, 
and of all those other songs and poems 
of sea and land and sky, varied in their 
human interest, sometimes dramatic and 
sometimes lyrical, but always brave and 
clean and smiling, with which she delighted 
her readers in the sixties, winning a place 
in popular favour second only to that of 
Tennyson. Her first series of “ Poems ” 
has reached by now a twenty-third edition. 
There is no regret for that. There is no 
critic to grudge to work such as hers that 
great success. Or if there is the ghost of a 
regret, it is one bred of comparison only. 
“Imagine my feelings of envy and humilia¬ 
tion ! ” cried out Miss Christina Rossetti on 
receiving a copy of only the eighth edition 
of Miss Ingelow. 

Jean Ingelow (the Jean came from her 
Soottish mother, and the g in the surname 
is a soft one) was born in 1820 at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire. She has made music out of 
Boston bells; more uniformly than Tennyson 
does Lincolnshire and the East Coast appear 
and reappear in her poetry. Her father was 
a banker, and afterwards moved to Ipswich. 
Banking and Evangelicalism have con¬ 
spicuously run together in certain well- 
known families; and they did in hers. 
Almost Quakerlike some of her likings 
and aversions might be called. She had 
no sympathy, for instance, with the war- 
note which nearly every modern poet has 
awakened. Even Tennyson, for whom she 
had an intense admiration, had no mes¬ 
sage for her there; and the younger poets, 
who took Tommy Atkins for their hero, 
could never be hers. In all her many 
poems not one line, not one word, will be 
found in justification, still less in praise, of 
war. In Kismet the story of a boy’s long¬ 
ing for freedom and the sea is given; and 
somebody once suggested to her that she 
had helped perhaps to recruit the Navy. 
This suggestion meant only horror for her, 
and she gave the verses a careful re-reading, 
intending, if she thought that interpreta¬ 
tion a possible one, to cancel the offending 
stanza, or, if necessary, the whole poem. 
She not only hated evil, she loved to do 
good. Her charities to the poor were un¬ 
ceasing. 

Miss Ingelow’s first volume, A Rhyming 
Chronicle of Incidents and Feelings, appeared 
anonymously in 1850. Then in 1863 came 
the Poems by Jean Ingelow, which never 
paused till fourteen editions had been sold, 
and which are selling, but less resolutely, to 
this day. Her fame was made in a month. 
She was set to music, she was recited, she was 
parodied by Calverley, and brought out in 
an illustrated idition de luxe. From Boston, 
not indeed in Lincolnshire, but in New 
England, she had hundreds of letters and 
two newspaper notices to tell her that in 
America, even more quickly than in England, 
she had made her mark on contemporary 
sentiment. James Russell Lowell and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes were her admirers. Even 


Tennyson was generous in his encomiums. 
Mr. Ruskin, whose praise has always been 
precious to women, was at her feet. So 
that the critic and the casual reader for 
once agreed together in their appreciation. 
Of this quick and keen popularity there has 
been some failure, no doubt, in later days. 
Her Story of Doom, and Other Poems, had 
a welcome only second to its predecessor; 
but the third series of Poems had to make 
its way among a crowd of new competitors. 
Time, however, will always right the slight 
injustice of reaction; and even at this hour 
there is a sort of remorse of reconsideration 
among those who have left Miss Ingelow’s 
poems neglected on their shelves these last 
ten or twenty years. Their old beauty 
comes as a new surprise. Never hungry 
for fame, she did not mourn over any signs 
of its decline. 

She did a vast amount of pros'- writing in 
the seventies— Off the SkeUigs,Fated to be Free, 
Don John, and Sarah de Berenger. Other books 
of hers were : Stories Told to a Child, Studies 
for Stories, and Mopsa the Fairy. She wrote 
with gTeat facility; and she did not alter 
or polish much in either prose or verse. 
Though influenced in style by Coleridge, by 
Tennyson, by Wordsworth, she had her 
own definite note, distinguishable by its 
simple freshness. She thought she was 
meant to be “ more original than the 
creature afterwards became ” ; but that 
saying she applied, we imagine, to her life 
more than to her literature. Among her 
intimate friends was Mr. Mundella, who sur¬ 
vived her only one day. 

Very conventional were her surroundings 
when, after her mother’s death, she moved 
from Holland-street to Holland Villas-road, 
Kensington. The little house had a little 
garden; and, perhaps, the greatest excite¬ 
ment in her later life was a garden-party of 
her own giving. One of the last appearances 
of Mr. Locker-Lampson was in that very 
garden one summer afternoon; and in that 
guest and hostess have passed away types 
that are rapidly becoming extinct, delightful 
in old-world courtesy, indulgent to the errors 
of days gone by, if a little impatient to 
the moods of a generation younger than 
their own. 

In accounting for the great popularity 
obtained by Miss Ingelow, one has only to 
remember how often and how well she sang 
of the sea: not the sea on which our 
warships and our mercantile navies ride 
gloriously, but the sea we have known best 
in childhood, on which the herring fleet 
puts forth in the evening. We think, 
indeed, that Miss Ingelow will be longest 
remembered as the fisherman’s poet. No 
poet has been more haunted by the roar of 
winter seas beneath the cliffs on which the 
lights of the fishing village flit and flicker. 
No poet has so persistently sung the dirges 
of those whom the sea has claimed. Take 
the verses from the “ Requiescat in Pace ”: 

“ It was three months and over since the dear 
lad had started: 

On the green downs at Cromer I sat to see 
the view; 

f.ui open space of herbage, where the ling 
and fern had parted, 

Betwixt the tall white lighthouse towers, 
the old and the new. 


“ Below me lay the wide sea, the scarlet sun 
was stooping, 

And he dyed the waste water, as with a 
scarlet dye; 

And he dyed the lighthouse towers; every 
bird with white wing swooping 
Took his colours, and the cliffs did, and the 
yawning sky. 

“ Over grass came that strange flush, and over 
ling and heather, 

Over flocks and sheep and lambs, and over 
Cromer town; 

And each filmy cloudlet crossing drifted like 
a scarlet feather 

Tom from the folded wings of clouds, 
while he settled down.” 

It is significant that the one of the very 
sweetest lyrical passages in Miss Ingelow’s 
poetry has a terrible context. For the 
milking-song that “my sonne’s wife, 
Elizabeth,” sings in The High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire is the last her lips 
make before the tide, deaf to the mad 
ringing of Boston church bells, sweeps over 
the pasture. -This is how Elizabeth sung: 

“ 1 Cusha! Cusha! Cusha ! ’ calling, 

Etc the early dews were falling, 

Farre away I heard her song. 

‘ Cusha! Cusha 1 ’ all along 
Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth; 

From the meads where melick groweth, 
Faintly came her milking song— 

“ ‘ Cusha! Cusha! Cusha! ’ calling 
‘ For the dews will soon be falling; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow; 

Come up Jetty, rise and follow, 

From the clovers lift your head; 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 

Jetty, to the milking shed.’ ” 

Such verse is not great, but it is pleasant. 
Much of Miss Ingelow’s poetry speaks from 
the heart; particularly is this true of the 
verse which we will quote in conclusion: 

“ O my lost love, and my own, own love. 

And my love that loved me so ! 

Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below ? 
Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore, 

I remember all that I said, 

And now thou wilt hear me no more—no more 
Till the sea gives up her dead.” 


“ SHIRLEY.” 

The Blackwood group of writers has suffered 
another loss in the death of Sir John 
Skelton (“Shirley”), who had long been a con¬ 
tributor to Blackwood's Magatine. Sir John 
Skelton’s later literary work was done in 
the leisure left to him after discharging the 
duties as Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, to which 
post he was presented by Sir George Tre¬ 
velyan. In March last he resigned his 
office, which he had held by special license 
beyond the age limit. Sir John Skelton 
received one of the recent Jubilee knight¬ 
hoods, although he had not been 
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actually invested with the honour. His 
favourite subject of study was Mazy Queen 
of Soots, whom he ardently defended in a 
work which was the first of the series of 
sumptuous Lives of the Queens of England, 
which included the Bishop of London’s 
Queen Elizabeth and the forthcoming Life of 
Queen Victoria bv Mr. Holmes. In earlier 
life Sir John Skelton wrote a clever political 
novel, in which the hero was a blend of 
Canning and Disraeli. He also attempted 
to save Noctee Ambrosiance from the neglect 
that had overtaken it by abridging it, an 
attempt which he had to admit was unsuc¬ 
cessful. An early number of the Academy 
contained a very sympathetic review of Sir 
John’s abridgment of Christopher North’s 
book by the late Mr. Stevenson. Un¬ 
doubtedly, Sir John Skelton’s most popular 
book was his Table-Talk of Shirley, in which 
he gave his reminiscences of Mr. Froude, 
and many interesting letters that he had 
received from the historian. Sir John 
Skelton was an intimate friend of the late 
Mrs. Oliphant. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


A LIBRARY FOR JOURNALISTS. 

ONDON is full of a number of things, 
and every day one hears of a new one— 
new, that is, to one’s circumscribed and 
ignorant self. The other day I became 
aware of the St. Bride’s Foundation Insti¬ 
tute, where, I was given to understand, 
there was a Library for Journalists. I 
put on my hat and went out to find that 
Foundation Institute and that Library for 
Journalists. Entering an imposing build¬ 
ing in St. Bride’s-lane, Fleet-street, some 
folding glazed doors attracted me, and I 
peeped through them. They opened on a 
swimming batn! Even while I gazed the 
long lean fin of a penny-a-liner went 
silently past me in the water, or so I 
deemed it; and beyond I saw what might 
be a school of sub-editors churning the 

f reen wave into copy — I mean foam. 

mazed, I passed on to another door 
marked “Library,” and entered. “Mr. 
Lange,” I said, “I seem to perceive that I 
am in an Institution. Here I see hundreds 
of books, and I infer this is a Library. 
Talk to me at large till my surprise abates. 
Why are you here ? and what niche in the 
universal scheme do you think you are 
filling?” 

“I think,” said Mr. Lange, “that I 
ought to refer you to the Secretary of the 
Institute for a full answer to your question, 
but I can tell you all about the Library. I 
may mention, however, that this Institute is 
one of those established in pursuance of a 
scheme under the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act of 1883. This scheme was 
approved by the Privy Council in 1883, and 
its practical outcome so far has been the 
erection of large institutes in Bishopsgate 
Without, Cripplegate, and here. The idea 
in building this particular Institute, which 
has been open a year and a half, was to 
establish technical classes in connexion with 
the printing trades.” 


“ Now I understand. And the Libraiy ? ” 

“Well, to begin with, you should say 
libraries, not library. There are three dis¬ 
tinct collections of books here, and I will 
name them in the order in which they were 
acquired. At the time when the technical 
classes were mooted Mr. William Blades’s 
valuable library of books relating to the 
printing trades was found to be in the 
market. It would infallibly have been 
shortly dispersed, but a number of news¬ 
paper proprietors and other leading men 
in the Fleet-street neighbourhood had the 
spirit to buy it and lodge it here. I must 
now explam that the Blades books are 
mainly historical; they relate, that is to say, 
to past developments of printing and 
bookbinding. It was quickly seen, there¬ 
fore, that they did not meet the whole 
requirements of the technical schools. To 
cut the story short, Mr. Passmore Edwardes 
put down £500 for the purchase of the best 
modem text-books, and these, when obtained, 
were added to the Blades collection. We 
now make a point of securing every new 
and practical work on printing, bookbinding, 
lithography, colour-printing, and the allied 
arts, and also copies of all the trade 
journals.” 

“Then you claim to have a very good 
library of books about the making of books, 
and printing generally ? ” 

“Yes, our collection is very large, and 
will disappoint very few people who wish to 
use it for reference. I have still to name 
our third collection. This is the general 
Lending and Reference Library which you 
see around you.” 

“ How many books does it contain, Mr. 
Lange ?” 

“ Over 4,000.” 

“Now will you give me an idea of the 
kind of reading that is popular here ? Do 
you classify the books used ? ” 

“Oh, yes; here is the tabular statement 
which I included in our last report. You 
will see that Fiction reigns here, as every¬ 
where. The statement refers to the year 
1896.” 

Mr. Lange handed me the following docu¬ 
ment, which I think sufficiently interesting 
to quote in its entirety: 

St. Bride Foundation Institute Libraries. 

Total Issuet from Jan. 1 to December 31, 1896. 


A 

Religion and Philosophy . 

710 

B 

Biography .... 

1,059 

C 

History and Archeeology . 

1,147 

D 

Law, Politics, and Sociology . 

568 

E 

Industrial Arts .... 

137 

F 

Fine Arts. 

485 

G 

Science. 

1,403 

H 

Fiction. 

47,101 

J 

Poetry and Essays . 

1,280 

K 

Travel and Topography . 

1,610 

L 

Linguistics .... 

320 

M 

Miscellaneous and Collected 

317 


General Reference Department 

535 


Technical Library 

94 


Total 

56,766 


“ The total,” said Mr. Lange, commenting 
on this list, “ works out an average of 189 
books lent per day.” 

“And how many borrowers had you in 
1896—your first year, was it not?” 

“Yes, our first complete year. We had 


something over 500 on our lists in January ; 
by the end of the year there were nearly 
2,500 persons to whom we were lending 
books. 

“ Well, now, reverting to your list, will 
you tell me what kind of Fiction is most 
popular with your borrowers? Are the 
standard novelists—Scott, Dickens, Thack¬ 
eray—much read ? ” 

“Yes, the demand for these writers is 
very fair, especially for Dickens, whose 
popularity, I cannot help thinking, is on the 
increase. We have two sets of his works, 
and I believe that not a single volume of 
either set is on the shelves.” 

“ Well, then, about modem writers?” 

“ Anthony Hope and Conan Doyle are 
very popular; so also is Stanley Weyman. 
During the run of ‘ Under the Red Robe ’ 
at the Haymarket Theatre we were asked 
for Weyman’s novel dozens of times a day. 
Grant Allen’s novels are popular with young 
clerks, and so are the hovels of James Grant. 
Then the demand for Hall Caine’s books is 
good.” 

“ And Miss Marie Corelli ? ” 

“ Well, I needn’t tell you.” 

“ Excuse me, but you need. Are her 
works much in request ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, yes.” 

“ Among men ? ” 

“ Yes; they want her books continually.” 

“ By the way, who are your readers? ” 

“ They belong to all classes, from printers’ 
devils to bank managers. We have many 
Salvationists, many Post Office employes, 
especially from the Savings Banks. How¬ 
ever, on the opening of the Cripplegate 
Institute we transferred fifteen hundred of 
our borrowers to it. Formerly we served 
the whole western portion of the City, but 
now we share this area with Cripplegate.” 

“ I see you point out the usefulness of the 
Library to journalists.” 

“ Yes; we refer especially to the six 
hundred or so books of reference which can 
be consulted here, but not taken away. 
These include all the usual works, not omit¬ 
ting the Dictionary of National Biography." 

“And do journalists, as a matter of fact, 
make use of the Reference Library ? ” 

“Not to anything like the extent that 
they might. The fact is, we have scarcely 
had time to make the Library fully known. 
Although we have some 4,400 books, ex¬ 
clusive of some 4,000 books in the technical 
collections, we regard the Library as still in 
its infancy.” 

“ What is the qualification for borrow¬ 
ing?” 

“ A borrower must live or be employed in 
the district, and supply the signature of his 
employer or manager. We only require 
that it shall be possible to trace him. It is 
our policy to make borrowing extremely 
easy, and we have had no cause to alter it. 
In fact, we never lose a book.” 

“Have you a printed Catalogue of the 
books in the Library ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; here it is.” 

Mr. Lange put into my hands a well- 
arranged and neatly bound Catalogue of 
nearly 400 pages. The Library hours, I 
learned, are from 12 noon to 3 p.m., and 
from 5 p.m. till 9 p.m., and these hours apply 
to all departments. 
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WHAT AMERICA BEADS. 

Tub American Bookman again publishes 
interesting lists of the books which are now 
most in demand in the great towns of the 
States and Canada. In each list the books 
are named in order of demand. A partial 
analysis of the thirty lists shows that The 
Chotr Invisible, by James Lane Allen, is the 
most popular volume of fiction in America 
just now. It heads ten lists. The next most 
popular book is still Sienkiewicz’ Quo Vadie, 
no newer book having ousted it from the 
second place. It appears in nearly every 
list. Eichard Harding Davis’s Soldiers of 
Fortune is very popular; it heads four 
lists, and is named in fourteen. Other 
books that stand out prominently are 
The Green Book, by Maurus Jokai; The 
Great K. and A. Train Robbery, by Paul 
Leicester Ford; Mist Archer Archer, by 
Clara Louise Burnham; and there is fair i 
demand for Ziska, Hilda Strafford, Ladt\ 
Love, and On the Face of the Waters. Mr) 
Le Gallienne’s Quest of the Golden Gir 
is first favourite in Atlanta, while in 
Salt Lake City it will be seen that Mr. 
Gilbert Parker is most read. The propor¬ 
tion of American books now in favour 
with American readers seems to be larger 
than we have known it before, and this, 
of course, is as it should be, though we 
rejoice that English writers find both laurels 
and profits in the States. The following 
five lists show what books are most 
in favour in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Salt Lake City, and Montreal: 

NEW YORK. 

1. The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 

2. Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 

3. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

4. The Green Book. By Maurus J6kai. 

5. The Hon. Peter Stirling. By Paul Leicester 

Ford. 

6. The Great K. & A. Train Robbery. By P. L. 

Ford. 

CHICAGO. 

1. The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 

2 Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 

3. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

4. On the Rod Staircase. By Taylor. 

6. The Pursuit of the House-Boat. By J. K. Bangs. 

6. Miss Archer Archer. By Clara Louise Burnham. 

BOSTON. 

1. The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 

2. Farthest North. By Dr. Nansen. 

3. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

4. Miss Arcbor Archer. By Clara Louise Burnham. 

5. The Wisdom of Fools. By Margaret Deland. 

6. Hilda Strafford. By Beatrice Harraden. 

SALT LAKE CITY. 

1. The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 

2. Pierre and his People. By Gilbert Parker. 

3. An Adventurer in the North. By Gilbert Parker. 

4. Romany Snows. By Gilbert Parker. 

5. King Noanett. By F. J. Stimson. 

3. Checkers. By Blossom. 

MONTREAL. 

1. Lads’ Love. By S. R. Crockett. 

2. A Story-Teller’s Pack. By Frank R. Stockton. 

3. Hilda Strafford. By Beatrice Harraden. 

4. Ziska. By Marie Corelli. 

5. Odd. By the Author of Probable Sons. 

6. On the Face of the Waters. By Flora Annie 

Steel. 


MUSIC. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 

I T is easy to read the signs of the times: 

classical opera is not dead; novelties, 
unless very interesting, are dangerous; 
Wagner reigns all supreme. Those signs 
being well studied, a manager or syndicate 
ought to find little difficulty in framing a 
scheme which shall prove successful. B 
this I mean commercially successful. 1 
would, of course, be a good thing if directors 
of an opera-house could first consider the 
claims of high art, but this will only be the 
case when the State grants an annual sub¬ 
sidy. Rent is dear, salaries are high, and 
current expenses are heavy; all this prac¬ 
tical music has to be faced, and the taste of 
the public has, therefore, to be taken into 
consideration. And then the opera season 
is so short: there is no time for a really 
representative series of performances. 

Why, it may be asked, does not the State 
offer to support a national opera-house? 
And again. Why does not the public 
agitate until such is granted? Of these 
two questions the second is the easier, 
and it shall therefore be answered first. 
There is a great public which never 
frequents the opera, find it is not at all 
likely that it will become sanguine about a 
thing of which it does not fed the need. 
And even the small public—for, as at 
concerts so at the opera, the same faces are 
to be seen over and over again—which does 
take interest in dramatic music is more or 
less satisfied with what is, and does not 
trouble itself about what ought to be. 
Public taste must be guided; it will not 
improve of itself. But statesmen, one might 
t hink , would see how much good would 
result from a national opera-house at which 
the best of every school could be heard. 
No doubt there are some in favour of such a 
scheme; however, the greater number, I fear, 
look upon stage performances as amuse¬ 
ment; and past history, with few excep¬ 
tions, accounts only too well for such an 
opinion. Properly conducted, however, the 
stage would prove a mighty factor in 
civilisation. Has not the three-volume 
novel, with its sentimental, sensational, or 
humorous story, made way for works of a 
higher stamp, in which social, political, nay 
even religious, subjects aro treated ! In 
like manner the stage has become more 
serious. But it takes a long time to eradi¬ 
cate old ideas, and the majority of statesmen 
cannot probably understand Hie importance 
of dramatic representations, and their useful¬ 
ness in improving and refining the public. 

I speak only of a national opera-house, but, 
of course, a national theatre is equally 
necessary. 

For the moment, howover, such things 
are castles in the air. Let us, then, only 
consider present conditions. The season at 
Covent Garden almost brought to a close has 
made a feature, if not a very strong one, of 
classical opera. Mozart’s 11 Nozze di Figaro ” 
and “ Don Juan ” have been performed with 
considerable success. But there are operas 
of Gluck, such as “Alceste,” “Armide,” , 
not to mention “ Orfeo,” which might j 


be profitably revived. And why should 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” be so neglected? 
And in addition to these masterpieces there 
is many an old opera which ought not to 
be consigned to oblivion. 

The question of novelties is a difficult 
one. It is well that we should know what 
is being done in our day. The two novel¬ 
ties this season were interesting; and yet I 
cannot help thinking two others by 
foreigners, and of greater interest, could 
have been selected. Native art, too, might 
have been represented. 

Chief place has been assigned to Wagner, 
and this is, of course, most natural. Apart 
from the power of his music-dramas to draw 
large audiences, they are of commanding 
interest. But owing to the shortness of the 
season there is no means of doing justice to 
other men and other schools. Wagner has 
not killed classical opera; for the present, 
however, the one has thrown the other 
into the shade. Place ought to be found 
for both. 


Me. Schultz-Cubtius takes time by the 
forelock. He announces three concerts at 
Queen’s Hall in the autumn (November 9, 
16, and December 7), and three in the 
spring of 1898 (April 26, May 17, and 
June 16). The conductors announced are: 
MM. Felix Mottl, Hermann Levi, Richard 
Strauss, and Felix Weingartner. The pro¬ 
grammes will be announced in due course. 
M. Strauss will conduct some of his own 
compositions. 


SCIENCE. 


A BRIEF and unsatisfying note in 
Mature this week calls attention to 
an essay just published by E. Hahn, 
entitled “Baubo und Demeter, Versuch 
einer Theorie der Entstehung unseres Acker- 
baus,” which deals with the question of 
man’s earliest efforts in agriculture and their 
relation to primitive religion. Having not 
yet received the pamphlet, I know nothing 
about the author’s views on this last point 
beyond that he “is greatly impressed with 
the effect of religion on the progress of 
early culture ”—not a very luminous ob¬ 
servation—and that “ he holds the waggon 
to have been originally employed for the 
transport of effigies of the goddess of 
fertility, probably the moon, and that later 
it became a secular vehicle.” 


Theses on the relation of religion to 
early field culture continue to multiply since 
Mannhardt first gave a decided impetus to 
the subject. I have recently come across 
two, which serve to illustrate the divergent 
nature of its treatment. One is by Prof. Karl 
Pearson, a noted folk-lorist, and is con¬ 
tained in the essay on “ Woman as Witch,” 
which begins the second volume of his 
recently published papers. The other is 
embodied in an “ afterword ’’ to Mr. Grant 
Allen’s translation of the Attis, and repre¬ 
sents some early reflections of that ingenious 
thinker matured by Mr. Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. Prof. Pearson traces the beginnings 
of agriculture in that crepuscular epoch 
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known as the “ mother-age.” According to 
him woman was responsible for it. The 
witch, or wise woman, first differentiated 
out for worship, survives in the word 
“hag,” probably a relic of Hagen or Gehag , 
“a staked enclosure,” and signifying the 
priestess or the goddess who presided over 
man’s first protected community. Number¬ 
less ceremonies, from our own may-pole 
dances to the wilder orgies of the Kermesse 
and the Walpurgisnacht, still typify the 
periodical honour paid to a female divinity 
who encouraged fertility, blessed crops, and 
whose worship was associated with the 
earliest of all inventions—the distaff, the 
broom, and the pitchfork. 

“ Since agriculture in its elements is essen¬ 
tially due to women, hunting and the chase 
characteristic of man,” says Prof. Pearson, 
“ the emblems of early agriculture would be 
closely associated with the primitive goddess. 
The smaller domestic animals—the goat, the 
boar, the goose, and the cock and hen—would 
be connected with her worship. The earth, as 
a symbol of fertility, would be brought into 
dose relationship with the mother deity. She 
would be a goddess of agriculture and child¬ 
birth, of reproductivity in the soil, of fecundity 
in animals,” 

and so on. Her shrine might be the hearth, 
or it might be the clearing in the forest. 
Often it survives as the hill-top, where 
originally would have stood the palisaded 
dwelling of a group, and where cultivation 
first appeared. 


I have said enough to indicate generally 
Prof. Pearson’s line of argument, but in too 
limited a space to do full justice to the 
interest of his treatment or to the remark¬ 
able range of incident and survival by means 
of which he illustrates it. He evidently 
believes that while man was hunting 
woman was employed in developing the 
first implements and the earliest rudiments 
of field culture. The knowledge gained in 
this pursuit soon made her weatherwise, 
and thus she gained an ascendency which 
culminated in “mother-right” or descent 
from the female side, one of the earliest 
stages of civilisation in most communities. 
Why man, with his hunting proclivities and 
constant open-air life, did not become even 
more weather-wise does not appear. Nor do 
I feel entirely convinced that the dawn of 
agriculture was as Prof. Pearson puts it. A 
more reasonable origin, it seems to me, is 
that propounded by Mr. Grant Allen, from 
whose excursus on the At tit I again extract 
the barest fragment. 


The first god, says Mr. Allen, was the 
ancestral ghost, whose assistance man in¬ 
voked, whose resentment he appeased. The 
seat of the ghost would be the ancestral 
barrow, barrows being traced to the earliest 
of all known ages, the hunter period. Upon 
the barrow would be offered sacrifices of 
seeds and animals. Inside, at all events in 
certain ages, would be a hecatomb of 
slaughtered wives and animals. The mere 
fact of the tumulus being built of freshly 
turned earth would render it more fertile 
than the surrounding soil, and with the con¬ 
tributory causes just mentioned the barrow 


might be expected to show signs of fertility 
and cultivation sufficient to open the eyes of 
even primitive man to the advantages of 
digging, sowing, and suitable manure. 
Hence might have arisen the science of 
agriculture. Like Prof. Pearson, Mr. Grant 
Allen supports his hypothesis with a learned 
array of instances and survivals, not the least 
interesting of which is the habit which pre¬ 
vailed until recent times in Ireland of pour¬ 
ing new milk upon the “fairy knowes,” 
which from this kindly treatment stood out 
like emerald bosses. It is not the woman 
here, but the god represented by the ances¬ 
tral ghost within the barrow, who would be 
credited with this power of fecundity. Out 
of this grew that vast network of myth and 
legend dealing with gods who died and 
came to life again, representing in their own 
acts the transformation of the seasons. This 
is another story altogether, and is narrated 
at length in that marvellous work The 
Golden Bough. I suppose we shall have a 
good deal of it also in Mr. Grant Allen’s 
forthcoming book with the impossible name, 
The Evolution of God. 

H. C. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Mb. W. H.” and the “ Dictionaby of 
National Biography.” 

London: July 16. 

I cannot hope that the Editor of the Academy 
would give me space to discuss in general either 
Mr. Lee’s article or even the review in your 
issue of July 10. My observations must be con¬ 
fined to matters with respect to which I have 
perhaps some sort of claim to be regarded as a 
“specialist,” as numerous communications in 
previous numbers of this journal may show. 
With your reviewer I entirely agree that the 
“love-story” embodied in the Sonnet*, or at 
least its commencement, cannot be placed later 
than Shakespeare’s thirty-fifth year. So, also, 
I agree in rejecting Mr. Lee’s date for the com¬ 
pleted Sonnets (1594). I am satisfied, too, that 
Willobie’s A vita of that year has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with these Poems. 

If Mr. Lee now “ makes short work of the 
view that Mr. W. H. was William Herbert,” it 
is a remarkable fact that, when he wrote his 
article on that nobleman in the Dictionary, he 
said: 

“ Shakespeare’s young fiiend was doubtless 
Pembroke himself, and ‘ the dark lady ’ in all 
probability was Pembroke’s mistress, Mary 
Fitton. Nothing in the Sonnets directly con¬ 
tradicts the identification of W. H., their hero 
and ‘onlie begetter,’ with William Herbert, 
and many minute internal details confirm it 
(c/. T. Tyler, Shaketpeare’t Sonnets, 1890, passim, 
and especially pp. 44-73).” 


The Discount on Books. 

London: July 21. 

I have read with interest your interviews on 
the Discount Question in the Academy of 
July 17—the one pro and the one con. The 
gentleman interviewed in the latter alludes to 
the proposed reduction of the discount from 
3d. to 2d. as an interference with “ Free Trade,” 
and I suppose it was inevitable that the fetish 
should be dragged in. Of all economists there 
is none so ignorant as your determined Free 
Trader, because, although he pins his faith to 
them, he knows not the first elements of 
Bichard Cobden’s doctrines. For bis benefit, 
and once and for all to get rid of this ignorant 
misunderstanding of a great principle of trade, 
may I quote the following words of Cobden, 
delivered in London on February 8, 1884, in 
which he explained his theory of Free Trade ? 

“What is Free Trade ? By Free Trade we 
mean the abolition of all protective duties. It 
is very possible that our children, or, at all 
events, their offspring, may be wise enough to 
dispense with Custom-house duties altogether. 
They may think it prudent and economical to 
raise their revenues by direct taxation, without 
circumventing their foreign trade. We do not 
propose to do that; but there are a class of 
men who have taken possession of the Custom¬ 
house, and have installed their clerks there, to 
collect revenue for their own particular benefit, 
and we intend to remove them out of the 
Custom-house.” 

The intended reduction of discount is as 
much an interference with Free Trade (».e., 
“ the abolition of all protective duties) as is a 

g olice order to prevent costers’ carts from 
ogering too long in crowded thoroughfares, 
or organ-grinders from plying their trade to 
the annoyance of the neighbourhood. To 
saddle the discount movement with the stigma 
of prejudicing Free Trade is on the silly old 
principle of using a big word rather than a 
small one if you want to make your abuse 
irresistible. Irresponsible vagrants must learn 
that every community is governed by the most 
determined rules of self-preservation, and that 
the common weal is always of greater im¬ 
portance than any individual advantage. 

Cobdenite. 


The candid expression of a changed opinion 
would be, no doubt, entirely commendable if 
justified by the presentation of new and valid 
evidence. But Mr. Lee will, I am sure, pardon 
me if I say that I cannot find in his article the 
slightest trace of such evidence, while the 
“ many minute internal details ” which, in 
1891, confirmed the identification of W. H. 
with William Herbert are now entirely dis¬ 
regarded. The facts with respect to the 
Passionate Pilgrim (“Two loves I have of 
comfort and despair,” &c.) were as well known 
six years ago as they are now, and still admit 
the same explanation. laggard's publication 
was piratical. How he got hold of two of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets in MS. we cannot tell. 
He seems, not unnaturally perhaps, to have 
been anxious to print new poems; and it is not 
unlikely that he gave Shakespeare’s two 
Sonnets the first place as being the newest 
things he had to present. He was indebted to 
Barnfield’s Poems in Divers Humors, of 1598, 
and to Shakespeare’s Loves Labour's Lost of 
the same year. There is no evidence that the 
two Sonnets were written before this date; 
and, as is w-11 attested, poems in MS. were 
freely copied, and so passed from hand to hand. 
According to Mr. Lee, the allusion cannot be 
to the intrigue between Herbert and Mary 
Fitton, as this occurred late in 1600—a date for 
which he gives no evidence whatever, and 
which is obviously contradicted by the fact that 
the child whose paternity was imputed to 
Herbert was bora before March 25 following. 

One of the most remarkable facts in con¬ 
nexion with the chronology of the Sonnets is, 
that 1598 having been previously fixed on as 
the date of Sonnets i.-xvii., with their exhorta¬ 
tion to marriage, the late Bev. W. A. Harrison 
was able to point to correspondence at the 
Beoord Office, dated 1597 (not 1598, as stated 
by Mr. Lee), with regard to a proposed marriage 
of Herbert with Bridget, granddaught-r of the 
great Lord Burleigh. The proposal was result- 
less. Probably Herbert backed out of the 
affair. 

As to the improbability that Thorpe would 
have “ dubbed the influential Earl of Pembroke 
‘ Mr. W. H.,’ ” I have had occasion previously 
to show (Academy, June 14, 1890, p. 408) that 
Thorpe’s dedications to Pembroke are such as 
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to allow little weight to attach to any incon¬ 
gruities which they may contain. Besides, it 
should be always recollected that the conten¬ 
tion is, that the designation “Mr. W. H.” was 
adopted (quite possibly at Shakespeare’s sug¬ 
gestion) as furnishing at least some slight 
disguise. If Southampton was the person with 
whom the Sonnets are mainly concerned, the 
dedication presents difficulties which can scarcely 
be regarded as other than insuperable. But it 
has been justly said that the Southampton 
theory is dead; and I am pretty firmly per¬ 
suaded that neither Mr. Lee nor even Mr. 
Gollancz (in his very attractive “Temple” 
edition of the Sonnets) will be able to effect a 
resuscitation. Mr. Gollanoz says: “At the 
present moment the star of William Herbert is 
in the ascendant,” and I should say that, unless 
arguments are forthcoming a good deal more 
cogent than those which have just been adduced, 
there is no probability of a speedy declension. 

Thomas Tyler. 


“Billy and Hans.” 

12, Campden-hill-gardens: July 16. 

The suggestion contained in your most kind 
notice of my Billy and Hans —that it could 
be circulated free of charge by the B.S.P.C.A. 
—is a form of praise which I cordially appre¬ 
ciate. But I have no other book or other means 
which I could devote to the “ Violet Home,” 
a young institution destined, I hope, to do a 
peculiar service, social as well as curative, if it 
can be made to prosper, and in which I take an 
intense interest. And the reception of the 
history as it appeared in the Century made me 
hope that no one who loves animals would 
begrudge for a charitable work the shilling 
Billy and Hans costs. If the R.S.P.C.A. had, 
before separate publication, expressed the desire 
to have it I should not have hesitated to give 
it; but, if you will permit me the observation, 
it is hardly a book to appeal to the classes 
that need to have it thrown into their hands. 
It was intended especially to appeal to the 
owners of the great estates on which, I am 
persuaded, more through the ignorance and 
killing propensities of the keepers than tbe 
indifference of the proprietors, the squirrels are 
shot and trapped as vermin. I have for their 
benefit tried to combat the belief that they do 
the harm asserted to forest plantations, and to 
excite a sympathy which would protect them 
completely in the great parks. But I do not 
see how the masses can persecute the squirrels 
if the park owners do their duty. Except in 
such a case as the, I hope, unique instance of 
the Richmond Park authorities, who had the 
squirrels shot to prevent the ragamuffins from 
hunting them, instead of arresting the hunters, 
it is hardly in the power of the masses to worry 
the poor little creatures, and it is always in the 
power of the land owners to prevent their 
doing so. 

I have, it is perhaps needless to say, pub¬ 
lished the book at my own expense, and for 
a charity, for I could not possibly turn my pets 
to any pecuniary profit, and I only desire that 
it may carry its lessons widely; but I have not 
the means to give it a wide gratuitous circula¬ 
tion. 1 have already offered an edition to a 
reading union at the cost of production; and if 
it should later be found that a gratuitous 
distribution in a cheaper form by the R.S.P.C.A. 
should promise to extend its sphere of influence 
for good, I will consider it favourably. 

W. J. Stillman. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

“ If we are not moved or im- 
“Maohuv^u.* pressed,” writes the Saturday 
(Macmillan.) Reviewer, “it is not because 

the author is too stately or too 
rigid; it is because he appears to be so 
much bored with his own lucubrations that 
he can scarcely finish tbe hour. This is the 
Nemesis of Mr. Morley’s long unfaithfulness 
to the profession which Nature intended 
him to adorn. . . . We know not for whom 
this Romanes address was composed. If for 
the undergraduates and the ladies, it pre¬ 
supposes too large acquaintance with facts; 
if for scholars, me timidity of its judgments 
and the uncertainty of its direction wul have 
caused, surely, not a little polite bewilder¬ 
ment. . . . There is not a single sentence, 
not an adjective . . . which makes the 
figure of Maohiavelli live before us. . . . 
It was hardly worth while for Mr. Morley 
to take tbe trouble to go to Oxford to tell 
us in this roundabout way and in this 
patchwork style that he disapproves of 
the Government, and that he has lost 
the habit of literary composition.” The 
Spectator is of opinion that m his “ brilliant 
lecture ” Mr. Morley “ unconsciously ex¬ 
aggerates MachiavelH’s mental force. . . . 
He seems to us essentially a man with but 
limited insight into the true nature of man¬ 
kind, and therefore into the springs of 
enduring power. . . . Machiavelli’s Prince, 
when all is said, is nothing but a supremely 
shifty man; and we feel unable to recognise 
in the creation of a supremely shifty man a 
grand intellectual feat.” “The important 
fact about Mr. Morley’s treatment of nistory 
and literature,” writes the Chronicle, “is 
that he always seeks out the permanent and 
human fact, and presents it to us in 
language of a lofty seriousness, and not 
seldom in luminous phrases which his own 
favourite Burke might not have disdained 
to call his own. Such a piece of work is 
this monograph on Maohiavelli, which, not 
content with a mere critical exposition of 
the problems of Italian politics in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, pierces 
down into the very moral core of the 
doctrine for ever associated with the name 
of Maohiavelli.” 


„ i.. .. 0 p this last work of Mrs. 

"The ways of Oliphant’s diligent pen the 
(SmUh! Elder.) Chronicle writes: “ It has the 
poignancy, the pathos, of 
something like a sad personal confidence. 
... It has the importance of an utterance 
by a distinguished and sensitive artist, of 
great experience, upon a problem . . . that 
concerns all artists.” But Mrs. Oliphant is 
entreated not to confuse her own case with 
that of her hero, the artist who has lost his 
vogue, for her work possesses “ the principle 
of vitality—the authenticity which is the 
very first and most essential element of the 
principle of vitality in art. ... So long as 
any one may care to read of what has been 
fairest and sweetest in English life during 
our half century Mrs. Oliphant will be read 
with pleasure and admiration and grati¬ 
tude.” “Was it,” the Speaker wonders, 


“ some vague foreboding of approaching 
death that steeped the novelist’s pen in such 
pathetic tenderness of sympathy as this book 
discloses ? For Mrs. Oliphant’s ever-present 
sense of the irony of life and the pathos of 
human endeavour seems here intensified into 
a very passion of pity, and her two stories 
. . . are almost painful in their truthful¬ 
ness.” “With consummate skill,” writes 
the Spectator, “with the tenderest and most 
delicate sympathy, Mrs. Oliphant has brought 
home to her readers the tragedy of the 
brain-worker who, . . . once he loses his 
power or popularity, is condemned to the 
intolerable anguish of a living death. . . . 
As a work of art we can praise the story [of 
Mr. Sandford] without reserve. But no 
journalist can read it without being chilled 
to the heart by the situation it depicts.” 


« The pizttnar The Spectator finds it “im- 
story," &c. By possible not to feel a certain 
CMetiraan!?' complacency when one con¬ 
templates the achievements of 
our short-story writers; . . . and of all the 
workers in this field none strikes a more 
individual or resonant note than Mr. H. G. 
Wells. In his audacious and imaginative 
insight into the romantic possibilities under¬ 
lying the discoveries or the suggestions of 
modem science he stands unrivalled. The 
circumstantial quality of his narrative often 
reminds one of Swift ”; the story of the 
flying-machine recalls “the best work of 
Foe in its accent of sincerity, and surpasses 
it in felicity and sobriety of style.” The 
Standird laments that culture and observa¬ 
tion are taking the place of imagination in 
literature: “ Mr. Wells has been in danger 
of yielding to one of these baneful in¬ 
fluences, but in his new volume he . . . has 
wholly recovered himself. . . . His style is 
dear, firm, and direct, though occasionally 
he lets his grip of language carry him away.” 
“ The versatility of his mind in all directions 
is truly astonishing,” writes the Telegraph, 
“ but his power evidently lies mainly in the 
description of things weird and terrible.” 
But “no small part of Mr. Wells’s power 
lies in the vagueness of his descriptions. 
He knows exactly how much to leave un¬ 
said ; for though he sets out with an appear¬ 
ance of much minute and scientific accuracy, 
we soon find that, after all, we are not really 
being let into the secret.” So also the 
Chronicle says: “He tells us just so much 
as enables us to persuade ourselves that we 
know all about it, and when once he has 
got us into that comfortable frame of mind 
we are prepared to believe anything. . . . 
Perhaps the most absolutely convincing 
piece of work in the volume is ‘The Sea 
Raiders.’ ” 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 

OOOOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The ohoieeet roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Coooa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulie pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* 1 Cocowine," a product 
which, when prepared with trailing water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
aotive principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 
Tins. 
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THE 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 


The War Office 
Bark of England 
New Zealand Government 
Office 

Bankers’ Clearing House 
United States Government 
Offices 

Oxford University 
Cambridge University 
Eton College 
United States Arsenal 
United States Navy 
Pennsylvania and other 
American Railway Companies 
The London Stock Exchange 
North British and Mercantile 
AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES 


London and Westminster Bank, 
City Bank, London and South- 
Western Bank, and other 
London and Provincial Banks 
In the Offices of the London 
and North-Western Railway, 
Midland Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Great 
Eastern Railway, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, South-Eastern 
Railway, London and 
South - Western Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, Caledonian Rail¬ 
way, and other Railway 
Companies. 


HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pnll—off it 
comes, and the lend pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the flocr, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 

What the Newspapers say of the 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

Truth. 

41 There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a set of 
new editorial pencils—red. blue, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that they represented tne latest Yankee 
notion in lead penoils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the ndvantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further prooess of 
sharpening. This is called the 4 Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it." 

The Queen. 

44 What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, 
and how much less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
Bnap off when thus treated 1 ” 

Westminster Gazette. 

"It ia decidedly an ingenious idea.” 

Black and White. 

44 The 4 Blaisdell self’sharpening paper pencil' is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required." 

The Lady. 

44 A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils Deed no knife to sharpen them, ss, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial." 

Evening News and Post. 

44 One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Penoil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo! 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain." 


HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The Blacklkad Pencils are made in 6 Grades: H.B; H ; B; H.H ; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Rtd, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colonr. 

If your stationer dost not tell them, tend Is. for let of sample pencils to — 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL, CO., LTD., 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON E.C. 


Fountain Pens and Stylos: 

The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 


Cceteri* paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to he true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up¬ 
right; it can he carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. fid. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 

Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot: 4fi, Holborn Viaduct, London. E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TV AVID NUTT, 870-271. Strand, London, W.C., 

PUBLISHERS and importers op poreion books 

in all Languages. 

Hav and Standard Books In all Branches kept in Stock or inpplled 
promptly to order. 

Foreign Periodicals supplied. 

Catalog*** and forms on application. 

LA BOB STOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literature. 

LATEST CATALOGUES 

Ho. 51 Semitic*—Old Testament Theoloot. (1449lots.) 

.. W, 54 Miscellaneous. (70S, 732 lots.) 

„ 63 Philosophy. (MO lots.) 


TDOTTEE’S BOOK CATALOGUE 

1. Literature (So. 110, for AUGUSTLatreduced 
Sgortinj^Works purchased. — William Pom 


. 80, 


on General 

>rioes, post free. 
"—*■•"16 Street 


H 


GREVEL ft CO., 
• PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOK8, 
33, King Street, Oorent Garden, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
subjects required. 


TjIOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-I- 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


ILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, Oorent Garden, to, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


T 


H. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

40, Great Rnssell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the moet modernte 
prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


W THACKER ft CO., 

. PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 

2, Creed Lane, London, E.O. 

Calcutta : Thaceul, Sfink. ft Co. 

MSB. considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S 80NS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 19 West 83rd Street, New 
York, and 94. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presen t ed by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES seat on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


-VT® W 8PAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOK8, ftc.— 

Xl KINO. SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, hlgh-olass Printers 
sal Publisher*. IS. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street,E.C., 
1 are specially-built Rotary and other fast Maohinet for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
fsldtag and oorering 8,14,94, or 38-page Jouraals at one operation. 
Advise and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 


FaeOltiee upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oondnoted. 

Telephone 66181 . Telegraph M Africanism, London.” 
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B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-AHALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
balanoee, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, 8HARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roa TWO OUIXKAS fU MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa FITS SHILLINGS FXS MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCBOFT, Manager 


LAST WEEK 

"OOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER8 in WATER- 

-L V COLOURS, Ba. Pall Mall East, 8.W. 

120th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Admission, 1*. 10 to 0. 

_ Siegfried H. Herkomer, Jun., Secretary (pro fom.). 


jyjASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

I-““PROFESSORSHIP OP MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
II.-PROFESSOR8HIP OF METALLURGY. 
SHIPS 0000011 InTlk ® APPLICATI0NS ,or th ® abov « PROFE880R- 
. Applications, accompanied by thirty-five oopies of Testimonials, 
shornd be sent to the undersigned, not later than Saturday, the J8ch of 
September. 

The Candidates elected will be required to enter upon their duties as 
sqou after the 1st of Ootoberffips?, as possible. 

Further particulars may Iffibbtained from 
_____ Gf.o.H. MoRLEy, Secre tary. 

■JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SHEFFIELD. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

LONDON. 

PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 

o» 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS In the 

GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENGLISH ART. 

AU TOTYPES of PICTURES In the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 
.Oouool.l will prooMd to th. ELECTION of . LECTURER in 
PHILOSOPHY ana ECONOMICS in September. Duties to oom- 
menco in October next. Sultry £200 at least, together with half 
the fees of the Lecturer's CIamoa—F or particular, apply to the 

Rr HBTK.a. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the OLD 

MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the FRENCH 

SALONS. _• 


“DRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 

A-'__^PND.—At a Meeting of the Trustee* held on July 28, 
of £50 a year, tenable for two year*, were 

AWARDED: 

In PAINTING. 

Fred Appleyard, Royal College of Art. 

Maurioe Bernstein, Royal Academy Schools. 

Sydney Carter, Royal College of Art, 

Philip Connard, Royal College of Art. 

. „ In SCULPTURE. 

Stanley Nioholion Babb, Royal College of Art. 

Alfred Turner, Royal Academy Schools. 

In ENGRAVING. 

Gertrude Ellen Hayes, Royal College of Art. 

The competition works can be seen in the main building of the 
Imperial Institute, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, on 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, July 31 and August 2 . 8, from ten 
^.m. to six p.m. By order of the Trustees. 

rpO WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

J- LETT RES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the oivillsed world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman ft Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street London, E.C. 

JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.-Would be thoroughly 

U taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news- 

C iper and general printing office. With his intelligent oo-operatlon 
ould be made duly qualified to take oharge of a similar business. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, wonld be returned as pro¬ 
gressive salaix Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
proprietor.—Addreas M. M., oars of Meosrs. Passmore ft Cookes, Avon 
Lodge, West Kensington, W. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(Advertisement* in thi* column art inserted at 4d. per line,prepaid.) 


W ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

Uth JANUARY, 1806 . Full price (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 

(Advertisements are inserted, under thi* heading at 4 d. per line, prepaid.) 


H, 


PAGE, 33, Hiprh Street, Broadstairs. 

Nnnren’t 41 Farthest North. 44 a Told. A, new. Offers. 


fTlYPE-WRITING work of every description done 

-L with aoouraov and despatch. Authors M8R., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing. Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, ftc., ftc.—The Misses 
E. ft J. Put*, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


Those interested in Art, and in the reoent developments of the 
Photographio Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be seen a series of frame! examples, of specially designed 
patterns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 

The Company offer their services for the Reproduction by their 
Permanent Processes of Works of Art, for the Collector's Portfolio, 
Book Illustrations of the highest class. Wall Decoration, ftc. Examples 
of Work and Estimates submitted on application. 

CATALOGUE AND LISTS FREE. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
PIN* ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all th* BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
wklj cxchxnfe of Book* at th. 
ohm. of SabMiibera) from TWO 
UINEA8 per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B.—Two orThree Friend, mar 
UNITE In ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thna lemen the Coat of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clube inpplled on Liberal Terme. 

Frospectoaee and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Ornmin at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 


MESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 


AST BBPEODUOERS 

HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich. 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firm*. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 


14, 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illnstrationa. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO. snpply the cheapest and best ProoeaM* 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Dlooesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Sapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations. Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

tfpectr «us and Price List on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Grntle and poet free to any addreee. 

The Llet contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUSII’S SELECT LIB BABY, Limited, 

80—S4,NxwOxfoxbStxxxt;»41, BxomptowRoab S.W.; 
48, Quxnt Vieronu Siam, E.C., Loxnox; and 
at Baxtoxt Aioabx, MAXcasirxa. 


T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(Th, LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., 60 , InadenhAll Street, 
London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. perdoien, ruled or plain. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S 


LIST. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a Reply to 

Professor Mix Mailer. By ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
LL D„ 8t. Andrews, Hon. Fellow of Merton Golleire, 
sometime Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 9s. 

SECOND EDtTION. 

THE THEORY of CREDIT. By 

HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-atLaw, selected by the Royal Com¬ 
missioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare the 
Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank No tee, Ac. 
Vol. l. t 8vo, 10s. net. Vol. II., Part I., 10s. net. Vol. 
II., Part II., 10s. net. 

An Index has been added to this Edition. 

Lord Hatheelxt.—“ Mr. H. D. Macleod was selected by 
the Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare a 
Digest of the Law in relation to Bills of Exchange. He 
performed his task in a manner which showed that he had 
an extensive and very intelligent knowledge of the Law.’* 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: 

a Reply to Father Gerard. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
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EXTEA-CANONICAL 8CEIPTURES. 
Sayings of Our Lord. Discovered and Edited 

by B. P. Grenfell, M.A., and A. S. Hunt, 

M.A. (Henry Frowde.) 

rpHE systematic exploration of Egypt in 
_L search of Greek MSS. has led to one 
more find, highly interesting, but of tan¬ 
talising brevity and incompleteness. In the 
course of last winter’s excavations Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt turned up among the 
rubbish-heaps of Oxyrhynchus, on the edge 
of the Libyan Desert, large quantities of 
papyri, among which was a single leaf 
apparently detached from “ a book con¬ 
taining a collection of Logia, or Sayings of 
our Lord.” They have hastened to publish 
the precious fragment, and it now lies before 
us in an excellent and convenient edition, 
containing a facsimile of the original docu¬ 
ment, a reprint of the Greek text in uncial 
characters, a second reprint in ordinary Greek 
type accompanied by a translation and a most 
useful commentary, and followed by a few 
pages of general remarks. We may trust 
German scholarship to restore it before long 
to the condition in which it was discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus. 

The papyrus leaf originally contained 
eight sayings attributed to Jesus Christ, 
but of these two are defaced beyond hope 
of recovery. One agrees verbatim with 
Luke vi. 42; another agrees partially with 
Luke iv. 24; and a third recalls Matt. v. 14 
and vii. 24, 25, but cannot, according to the 
editors, be a “mere conflation of the two 
passages ’’ referred to. The three remaining 
Logia are entirely new, not being traceable 
to our canonical Gospels nor to any other 
extant source; and certain fragmentary 
indications seem to show that the two in¬ 
decipherable sayings are also new. The 
sense of those which can be read is rather 
obscure, a fact that may possibly account 
for their exclusion from the canonical 
Gospels. The editors do not discuss the 
question of their authenticity, but attribute 
to them in their present form a date not 


later than the end of the first oenttuy. One 
embodies a warning which seems, if taken 
literally, to contravene the whole spirit of 
evangelical teaching, although no canonical 
saying of Jesus has ever been so faithfully 
observed by the self»styled evangelical 
party. According to the papyrus He de¬ 
clares that “ except ye keep the Sabbath 
ye shall not see the Father.” But it is 
possible that to keep the Sabbath may here 
mean to renounce the world. 

Another saying, equally enigmatical, 
declares that Jesus will be found by lifting 
the stone or cleaving the wood. Even the 
Fourth Gospel contains no utterance so 
mystical as tnis. The editors suggest that 
the presence of Christ in all things may 
be implied; or, much less probably, that 
the words are “intended to teach the effort 
required in order to find Christ” (p. 14). 
One thinks of the proverbial references to 
“oak and rock” among the Greeks as 
sources of things that come up unexpectedly, 
unaccountably, nobody can tell whence. 
Another parallel is supplied by the theo- 
phany of the burning bush and by the 
water that gushed from the rock in the 
desert, which has been also interpreted as a 
manifestation of Christ. Were the saying 
canonical it would doubtless be adduced by 
those who identify Christ with the Word by 
whom all things were made as an irrefrag¬ 
able argument for their theology. All will 
agree that trees, rocks, and other equally 
material objects were employed in a very 
human way by Jesus to illustrate the 
coming kingdom of heaven; and from the 
kingdom to the King is no very difficult 
transition. 

Our papyrus repeats the saying about 
the prophet who is not received in 
his own country, and adds to it another 
which is quite new, that a physician can¬ 
not cure those who know him. Whether 
genuine or not these last words evidently 
refer to the rejection of the Gospel by the 
Jews, and therefore add nothing to the old 
points of view. It would be interesting to 
know whether the Palestinian practitioners 
were really only successful in dealing with 
strangers. If so, their experience differed 
widely from that of the modem faculty, 
among whom a dose acquaintance with the 
constitution and habits of the patient derived 
from long personal intimacy counts for 
much in making the diagnosis and in pre¬ 
scribing the remedy. 

Finally, we may mention a saying which, 
although not placed last in this little col¬ 
lection, stands at the furthest remove from 
the tone of the Synoptic Gospels, and for 
bitterness of disappointment exceeds any 
utterance of the Johannine Jesus. The 
Eedeemer says, or is made to say, that He 
stood in the midst of the world, and to His 
soul’s distress met with no recognition from 
the sons of men. Clearly our fragmentist 
(or the source which he copies) represents 
no particular sect or doctrinal tendency. His 
interest, apparently, was to collect sayings 
of Jesus from evory quarter, and to tran¬ 
scribe them for the edification of believers. 

After all, the real value of these Logia 
will probably be found to be not so much 
in their more or less doubtful, more or less 
enigmatic additions to the recorded words 


of Christ, as in the light which they may 
be expected to throw on certain vexed 
questions of New Testament criticism. For 
example, it is a moot point whether the 
original Matthew wrote our First Gospel, or, 
indeed, whether he wrote what we should 
call a gospel at all. Papias, our earliest 
authority on the subject, speaks of Matthew 
as having made a collection of Logia or 
discourses of the Lord, not as having written 
a narrative of his life. Now, as the editors 
justly observe, we have got in this papyrus 

“ for the first time a ooncrete example of what 
was meant by the Logia whioh Papias tells us 
were compiled by St. Matthew and the \iy.a 
Kvpuuti upon which Papias himself wrote a 
commentary. . . . It is not, of course, at all 
likely that our fragment has any actual con¬ 
nexion either with the Hebrew Logia of St. 
Matthew or the x4yia mpuutd of Papias . . . 
[but] the discovery strongly supports the view 
that in speaking of Ktyn Papias and Eusebius 
intended some similar collection ” (p. 18). 

But this is not all. Modem criticism has 
shown strong reasons for doubting that the 
rich collection of discourses contained in 
our “ Matthew ” faithfully reproduce the 
contents of the precious document ascribed 
by Papias to the Apostle himself. For a 
comparison with the text of our third 
Evangelist—Luke or another—shows serious 
discrepancies in their respective reports of 
what was evidently the same discourse, 
especially in the case of the Sermon on the 
Mount; and the much less artificial arrange¬ 
ment adopted by “ Luke ” suggests that 
his is the more faithful transcript from the 
original source—probably the Logia of the 
true Matthew. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of importance to note with which 
Evangelist our papyrus exhibits the more 
marked agreement. There is no doubt 
about it. The editors point out that in the 
saying about the unhonoured prophet the 
word Soctos (acceptable) which is employed 
by the papyrus is also that used by Luke, 
whereas Matthew has a quite different 
phrase. It also seems quite dear that 
the new source is not copied from Luke. 
Thus each receives an independent support 
from the other as regards antiquity and 
nearness to the primordial source. It 
may be said that tnis is building too much 
on one word. But in the absence of more 
copious evidence we cannot afford to neglect 
any, even the slightest, indication. The 
judicious use of such trifling hints con¬ 
stitutes the method of Zadig, which, as 
Huxley as shown, is the method of science. 

With regard to the Johannine problem, 
the new fragment unfortunately has nothing 
to help us. It contains, indeed, a couple.of 
Johannine phrases, but these are evidently 
not quotations; and those who impugn the 
apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel would 
not now deny that it represents a line of 
thought extending back to the first century. 

But we must not trespass any further on 
the privilege which the editors of this most 
interesting pamphlet may justly claim of 
telling their own story in their own way, 
especially as a cheap edition of the Logia 
has been issued at a price which leaves those 
interested in the subject—that is, all who 
care about religion—without an excuse for 
not procuring themselves a copy. 
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SCIENTIFIC IMMORTALITY. 

The Place of Death in Evolution. By Newman 1 
Smyth. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This is the latest attempt to bridge over the 
gap that still yawns between the conclusions 
of science and the aspirations of religious 
faith. Mr. Newman Smyth thinks that the 
time has come for a vital reconstruction of 
Christian theology, as the result of “a 
deeper knowledge and a truer interpretation 
of the Sacred Scripture of Life which the 
hand of God has written in nature. The 
coming theologian, therefore,” our author 
opines—“the next successful defender of 
the faith once given to the saints—will be a 
trained and accomplished biologist.” Mr. 
Newman Smyth is not himself a trained 
and accomplished biologist, but, as a 
diligent student of the German school of 
biologists, he has some thought of under¬ 
taking the task to which he refers. What 
is needed, in his opinion, is 

“ a thorough and comprehensive demonstration 
of the fact, which the disciple of old perceived, 
that the life was manifested in the Christ, and 
that His essential words meet and match the 
great principles of life which have been hidden 
in nature’s heart from the beginning.” 

The present volume is a first step towards 
the realisation of the author’s dream. Diffi¬ 
culties, of course, there are in the way. 


“ The science of biology itself has been far 
too crude, and its theories are still too tentative, 
and even conflicting at many points, to warrant 
us as yet in building upon them, over-confi- 
dently, the higher conclusions of the Christian 
reason. Nevertheless, within the past thirty 
years, and since Darwin, some sure ground has 
been gained by evolutionary science, and biology 
in particular is opening fields of knowledge 
which invite fresh inquiry on the part of 
thoughtful believers.” 

Mr. Newman Smyth is careful in all cases 
to write “ nature ” with a small “ n,” which 
at once differentiates him from the merely 
scientific investigator; his capitals are re¬ 
served for theological names and abstrac¬ 
tions. This will inspire confidence in a 
class of reader who is not greatly interested 
in the labours of Weismann, Biitsehli, 
Maupas, Nussbaum, and other investigators 
of the germ-cell; but Mr. Newman Smyth 
must be credited with more than a smatter¬ 
ing of his subject on its scientific side. In 
an appendix to the volume he gives an 
excellent summary of the present state of 
our knowledge with regard to unicellular and 
other primitive organisms, among which the 
problem of life and death is first presented. 
It is to be feared that his theology is not 
quite so comprehensive or satisfactory as his 
biology, since he ignores completely the 
questions of sin and salvation, which are 
surely the fundamentals of Christianity. 
Perhaps these are the doctrines that are 
destined to go by the board when the next 
“ vital reconstruction ” of Christian theology 
is effected; but if so, one may be pardoned 
for inquiring how much of the existing 
edifice of Christianity will then remain, and 
whether it is worth while, in Mr. Newman 
Smyth’s system, to keep up the familiar 
series of sacred names and symbols with 
capitals. If capitals mean anything to the 


unbending' utilitarians, why not god and 
Germ-plasm ? Or genesis and Geology ? 

The basis of Mr. Newman Smyth’s specu¬ 
lations aa to the future of humanity is 
Prof. Weismann’s fascinating contention 
that the unicellular organisms multiplying 
themselves by fission are immortal, no such 
thing as death occurring among them, and 
that death is a secondary development in 
the scale of life, the concomitant of sexuality, 
and useful as the cause of variation. 
“ Death,” says Weismann, “ and the longer 
or shorter duration of life, both depend 
entirely on adaptation. It is not an essen¬ 
tial attribute of living matter, it is neither 
necessarily associated with reproduction nor 
a necessary consequence of it.” Using this 
statement as a sort of spring-board, Mr. 
Newman Smyth takes a bold leap into space: 

“ Death has a selective and adaptive function 
to fulfil so long as sex continues to reproduce, 
to elevate, to enhance, and beautify life. But 
shall there come a time,” he inquires, “ is there 
a pitch and perfection of spiritual organisation 
to be reached, when neither of these first friends 
and helpmeets of life shall be longer needed ? 
Shall life at last attain a freedom and perfection 
where the constant attendance of these two 
servants, sex and death, shall be no longer 
useful, and may, therefore, be dispensed with P ” 

Gathering courage as he proceeds with 
a series of interrogations in this strain, the 
author finally asks whether the climax 
indicated in our development is not already 
reached: 


“ Has not the evolution of life, through sex 
and death among other means, reached in our 
spiritual being and possibility, that point of 
perfection intended from the beginning in 
which it has become capable of surviving a 
body no longer fitted to its use, and of per¬ 
sisting afterwards in some other form and 
relationship in which it shall no longer need 
death or regeneration to help it further on. 

. . . Death as the means of disentangling this 
body in which the old order ends, from the 
spiritual in which the new order begins, remains 
a mortal necessity for us all, but after the 
dissolution of this mortality it will have no 
more dominion over us. There shall be for the 
perfected life of spirits no need of an endless 
series of births and re-births. . . . The con¬ 
nexion throughout nature between death and 
sex is so intimate, so constant, so mutually 
serviceable that it is not going too far to say 
that the one probably could not have existed 
without the other. As nature announces the 
entrance of both at the same time into the 
world, so the gospel of the resurrection an¬ 
nounces the departure of both together from 
the heavenly life: ‘ For in the resurrection they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as angels in heaven.’ ” 

This is the highest point to which the 
author in his speculation soars. He does 
not long maintain this strength of pinion. 
Apparently he is haunted by the idea that 
he has been assuming a little too much; 
for almost immediately he descends from 
his higher flight to inquire whether the 
expulsion of death from the limits of human 
experience may not, after all, be “a process 
requiring a whole world-age for its com¬ 
pletion, as nature always takes time to 
render any organ functionless and rudimen¬ 
tary.” We certainly think that nature (albeit 
she may be put off with a small “n”) is 
entitled to some consideration in this matter. 


In fact, the author’s admission that the sub¬ 
limation of human nature for which he con¬ 
tends may not even yet be begun, suggests 
a fatal line of criticism with regard to this 
too ingenious work. If the process of sub¬ 
limation is not yet begun what reason have 
we for assuming that it ever will be ? At 
what point in our development does death 
become superfluous ? Is the life of Europe 
better fitted for an apotheosis than that of 
Central Africa ? Upon these vital questions 
Mr. Newman Smytn throws no light. He 
appeals to the scientific method of investiga¬ 
tion respecting a question which lies wholly 
outside the sphere of evidence. The bi¬ 
ologists deal with such evidence as comes 
within the range of their microscopes. But 
the moment the author of this book leaves 
the solid ground of microscopic investigation 
(which does not in the slightest degree affect 
human destinies) he works in vacuo. Belief 
or hope is one thing; evidence is another. 
All religions require the exercise of faith, 
and their domain begins where evidence in 
the scientific sense ends. Christianity offers 
no evidence in support of the existence of 
the soul; nor is it called upon to do so. 
The question of the soul, and of all that 
may befall it, is one of faith alone. 

All that Mr. Newman Smyth deduces from 
the simple and compound cell with regard 
to human destinies is the emptiest hypothesis, 
and the more devout the Christian reader of 
this book, the more decisively he will reject 
the author’s abstract reasoning, which is 
calculated to land him in the purest theism. 
If death is merely useful as a factor in 
evolution, enabling the human race to rise 
on stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things; and if by dint of evolution 
the soul becomes finally detached from the 
body, to lead an independent existence here 
or in outer space, the question naturally 
arises: Where does Christianity come in ? 
Perhaps if Mr. Newman Smyth were a more 
consistent biologist he would be a better theo¬ 
logian. The precise method of his elevation 
of humanityfrom the corporeal tothe spiritual 
condition it is difficult to grasp. Sometimes 
it is represented as the ultimate end of 
evolution not yet reached, sometimes as a 
process actually going on, with the earth as 
a sort of forcing-house for souls which are 
turned out in successive batches on the 
most expeditious and economical principles. 
This book is altogether a strange product of 
a scientific age. Both biology and theology, 
perhaps, will be sorry to learn that the 
author contemplates publishing a bigger 
work on the same theme. 


GUNPOWDER PLOT AGAIN. 

What Gunpowder Plot Was. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

In a volume published last autumn, and 
entitled What Was Gunpowder Plot ? Father 
Gerard, a well-known member of the Society 
of Jesus, made a vigorous and, as it seemed, 
to many critics, a successful effort to over¬ 
turn the traditional account of the drama 
upon which is based the national feast of 
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November 5. His principal conclusion was 
that the traditional account was certainly 
unworthy of credence; he claimed also to 
have established probable grounds for the 
opinion that the Minister of the day, Cecil, 
nursed the plot for purposes of his own. 
Dr. Gardiner, who acknowledges cordially 
the ability with which the case against the 
Minister is developed, and the serious nature 
of some of the difficulties involved in the 
traditional tale, now comes forward to 
maintain its substantial accuracy. 

By way of preamble, he rules out of 
court the whole of Father Gerard’s third 
chapter, on “The Opinions of Contem¬ 
poraries and Historians,” as being of such 
a hearsay, vague, and unauthentic character 
as, according to the canons of modem his¬ 
torical criticism, it is safer totally to dis¬ 
regard. “ To ask,” he writes, “ Mr. 
Spedding’s question, ‘ What means had 
they of knowing ? ’ is quite sufficient to 
condemn the so-called evidence.” We may 
accept this dictum; it is applicable to much 
of the gossip which, in the adroit hands 
of the learned Jesuit, if not sufficient 
absolutely to build up a presumption of 
duplicity against the minister Cecil, served 
at least to envelop him in a sinister atmos¬ 
phere of suspicion; but in his objection to 
the “ purely negative character ” of Father 
Gerard’s criticism we do not perfectly 
follow Dr. Gardiner. By means of a meta- 
hor that seems rather to have cumbered 
im, he thus explains the nature of the 
defect: 

“ When a door-key is missing the house¬ 
holder does not lose time in deploring the 
intricacy of the lock; he tries every key at his 
disposal to see if it will fit the wards, and only 
sends for the locksmith when he finds that his 
own keys are useless. So it is with historical 
inquiry. . . . Try, if need be, one hypothesis 
after another—Salisbury’s guilt, his connivance, 
his innocence, or what you please. Apply them 
to the evidence, and when one fails to unlock 
the secret, try another.” 

But such a testing of one hypothesis at least 
forms an essential part of Father Gerard’s 
work, not less than of Dr. Gardiner’s, to wit, 
of the traditional story. Only the results are 
different: Father Gerard, after testing this 
key, dropped it back into the basket as 
serviceless; Dr. Gardiner, having twisted it 
for a while delicately this way and that 
among the wards, cries out that, allowing 
for an insignificant occasional roughness 
(“of course, there must be some ragged 
ends of the story”), it is a beautiful fit. 
Father Gerard’s examination was not ex¬ 
haustive, but, so far as he went, his method 
is not easily to be distinguished from that 
of his critic. 

Father Gerard’s verdict against the cur¬ 
rent version of the story is based upon 
evidence which, if we omit the items com¬ 
prised in his third chapter mentioned above, 
is mainly threefold. First, he examines the 
authentic documents relating to the matter, 
throwing a strong light upon their dis¬ 
crepancies and inconsistencies ; he endea¬ 
vours, in the seoond place, by plans and 
pictures to demonstrate topographically 
that the conditions of space and locality 
admit no such incidents as those included 
in the official narratives; thirdly, he 


would convince us that Cecil was in 
a tight place, and that the discovery of 
Powder Treason, under such circumstances 
as in fact did wait upon its discovery, was 
excellently adapted to secure his position. 
Dr. Gardiner has considered these points 
with careful pains, and answers them 
courteously, concisely, lucidly, and, we 
cannot but think, finally. 

The Catholic writer has made much of the 
discrepancies, for instance, between the five 
or six confessions attributed to Fawkes. 
Certainly such discrepancies there are, says 
the Oxford man, but they are evidence of 
genuineness. Fawkes was no coward; he 
was loyal to his oath of secrecy so long as 
human endurance could hold out; admission 
after admission was forced from him, and at 
each examination he was obliged to answer 
with an aye queries which he had pre¬ 
viously answered no, so that these very dif¬ 
ferences shape better with the theory that the 
Government was really in the dark than with 
the supposition that their story was cut and 
dried beforehand. Again, from the fact that 
the date of Winter’s confession shows 23, 
corrected to 25—as Father Gerard says, in the 
man’s own handwriting—he concludes that 
the confession was extracted by torture. A 
dose examination of the document, Dr. 
Gardiner alleges in reply, shows the correc¬ 
tion to be not in Winter’s hand, but in 
Cole’s; and for such a correction he is at 
no loss to suggest a technical reason; at the 
same time, as an explanation of the phrase 
“Thomas Winter doth find his hand so 
strong as after dinner he will settle himself 
to write ... to your Lordship,” upon which 
is based the theory that he was submitted 
to torture, he demonstrates that at Holbeche 
Winter received a ball in the shoulder. 

The topographical and mechanical depart¬ 
ment of tne controversy is too intricate to be 
taken to pieces. We can only say that, 
having risen from Father Gerard’s book 
filled with assurance that, whatever did 
actually happen, the general course of the 
traditional narrative at any rate was hence¬ 
forth incredible, we leave his adversary’s 
reply with our uprooted notions once more 
upright and heairty. Father Gerard, for 
example, poured ridicule upon the notion 
that “ these light-hearted adventurers ” had 
been able to drive a tunnel through soft 
earth and to perform the ticklish operation 
of interfering with foundations without 
causing either crack or settlement. And it 
does seem absurd, till Dr. Gardiner reminds 
us, that the wars in the Low Countries 
had offered to Fawkes “ the most com¬ 
plete school of military mining in the 
world.” Cecil’s motives for complicity, the 
theory that his position in the King’s 
grace required a prop, will hardly stand 
before the fact that “he had just achieved 
a triumph of no common order,” and in 
February had been raised to the earldom 
of Salisbury. 

With such succinctness and effectiveness 
has one of the greatest of our living 
authorities • answered the sprightly mono¬ 
graph of last autumn, and his slender 
volume—its dimensions are less than those 
of the book to which it replies—contains in 
addition a perfectly modelled little essay 
upon the relations between the Government 


and the Papal Church, in which the theory 
that the opposition of statesmen was based 
mainly upon national considerations is 
strongly defended. A curious and, it may 
be hoped, to Father Gerard a consoling 
feature in the case is that his antagonist 
has come away from his task filled with a 
sort of reverence for the misguided men 
whose wild wicked scheme gained for the 
religion in whose interest it was conceived 
two hundred years of bitter distrust and 
ill-usage. This notice may be fitly con¬ 
cluded with a passage in which this senti¬ 
ment is conveyed: 

“ . . . No candid person can, I imagine, rise 
from the perusal of these sentences [Winter’s 
confession] without having his estimate of the 
character of the conspirators raised. There is 
no conscious assumption of high qualities, but 
each touch as it comes strengthens the belief 
that the men concerned in the plot were patient 
and loyal, brave beyond the limits of ordinary 
bravery, and utterly without selfish aims.” 


A GUIDE TO OXFOED. 

Oxford and itt Colleges. By J. Wells. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. (Methuen 

& Co.) 

Messes. Methuen are to be heartily con¬ 
gratulated on the success of their dainty 
little guide to Oxford and its colleges. It 
is in every way a charming book, pleasant 
to hold in the hand, admirably printed on 
good paper, and as admirably illustrated. 
Mr. Wells has performed his part of the 
work most excellently. He sets down his 
facts with a brevity and conciseness which 
are as rare in guide-books as they are 
desirable, while he relieves his narrative 
from time to time with sly touches of 
humour, which are very refreshing in the 
midst of such a mass of historical, archi¬ 
tectural, and biographical details. The 
arrangement of the book strikes us as 
well-planned. Each college is treated in a 
separate chapter, which varies in length 
according to the amount of interesting 
matter which its history provides, while 
each chapter again is divided into two 
parts, the first and shorter part dealing 
only with the architecture and tne buildings, 
the second with the general history of the 
college and the various men of note who 
have been educated at it. With great 
wisdom Mr. Wells has not attempted any 
elaborate survey of the Oxford of to-day in 
his book, or any account of its living 
worthies. His subject is the Oxford of the 
past and the history of its gradual evolution 
into the Oxford of the present, and the 
present is only touched upon in the light of 
that past. We are thus spared unprofitable 
speculations as to the results of modem 
educational movements, or the possibilities 
of future developments. The book, in fact, 
is essentially businesslike. Its author set 
before himself a definite programme, and 
refused to be diverted from it to any 
matters not strictly within its scope. There 
is only one point on which we think the 
arrangement of the matter might have been 
improved, and in some future edition it 
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might be found possible to alter this. We 
should like to see the date of the foundation 
of every college placed at the head of the 
chapter devoted to it. It is true that the 
date is generally to be found somewhere 
in the text (though in the case, for 
example, of Trinity no date is given 
for Sir Thomas Pope’s foundation), but 
for purposes of reference it is always 
more convenient to have a definite place 
■in which information of this kind may 
be found. 

One other curious omission in the book 
may be noted in passing—namely, that 
whereas in the accounts of all the other 
colleges which possess gardens any points 
of interest relating to these are given, in 
the case of New College, whose gardens 
are perhaps the most beautiful in Oxford, 
nothing is to be found beyond a casual 
reference under the general heading of 
“ Oxford ” in the first chapter. Anyone 
reading through the account of that college 
would go away with the impression that, 
unlike Merton, Trinity, Exdter, and the 
rest, it had no garden. Another curious 
omission may be found in the chapter on 
Magdalen, where no mention whatever is 
made of the beautiful Deer Park. But 
these are small points, and the wonder is, 
not that such things have been omitted, but 
that room has been found for so much, 
considering the small size of the book. 

The tone of Mr. Wells’s strictures on the 
sins of modem Oxford architects is conscien¬ 
tiously moderate. Even Keble does not 
bring forth a railing accusation from him. 
Of the Brasenose buildings in the High-street 
he merely remarks that “ it is a pity that so 
good a building is so over-loaded with 
ornament,” while few will consider him 
unduly severe when he describes the Holy- 
well-street front of New College as “ the 
most terrible of all the outrages on modem 
Oxford.” The book is full of curious and 
interesting bits of information about the 
University in all the various phases of its 
history, and contains many pleasant old 
world academic stories of dead and gone 
worthies—and unworthies. He quotes, by 
the way, Trapp’s epigram on the two 
Universities: 

“ The king observing with judicious eyes 

The state of both nis universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse; and why ? 

That learned body wanted loyalty. 

To Cambridge books he sent, as well dis¬ 
cerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 

But he does not quote the original epigram 
to which, we believe, this was only a 
rejoinder: 

“ The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse. 

For Tories own no argument but force. 

On the other hand to Cambridge books he 
sent. 

For Whigs allow no force but argument.” 

In the chapter on the Bodleian he tells 
an interesting old story which is worth 
repeating: 

“ Charles I. visited the library on more than 
one occasion, and is said to have here consulted 
the Sortea Viryilitinw with the most unhappy 
results; he had been persuaded by Lord Falk¬ 


land to try his luck, and opened on the 
passage— 

‘ Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Tom from his subjects, and his son’s embrace. 

And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace.’ ” 

Lord Falkland only made matters worse 
when, hoping to remove the bad effect of 
the unlucky omen, he, too, opened Yirgil; 
his passage was that on the untimely death 
of Pallas : 

“ Oh, curst essay of arms, disastrous doom, 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come.” 

The epitaph on the Non-Juror Rawlinson 
in the Chapel of St. John’s is worth quoting 
for its gentle irony. He had left the bulk 
of his estate to his college, and requested 
that his heart should be buried in the 
chapel to the north of the altar with the 
inscription “ Ubi Thesaurus ibi cor,” which 
gives a new and subtle meaning to the text, 
“ Where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also.” 

Altogether Mr. Wells’s guide to Oxford is 
an excellent piece of work. Our only 
regret is that space could not be found for 
some account of the many interesting old 
churches in the city. But these are outside 
the subject of the book which deals only 
with the University. Perhaps Messrs. 
Methuen will be tempted to follow it up 
with another volume dealing with these ? 


A BOOK ABOUT BIRDS. 

The Migration of Bird*. By Charles Dixon. 

(Horace Cox.) 

Lx 1895 Mr. Dixon published The Migra¬ 
tion of British Birds, as a contribution 
towards the study of the geographical dis¬ 
tribution and movements of birds and of 
insular faunas. More reading and obser¬ 
vation have led him further afield, and the 
present book is an enlarged and corrected 
view of his theories on bird-life. It is 
marked by a thoroughness and knowledge 
of the subject which must render it a valu¬ 
able compendium to all who are interested 
iD the migration of birds: a fascinating 
study in itself, and one that touches many 
fields of biological and geological lore. 
Every variety of migration—vertical, local, 
nomadic and irruptive—is carefully investi¬ 
gated. Tables of species supposed to pass 
over from one to ten thousand miles during 
migration, and of species with a base in the 
intertropical realm which breed both in the 
northern and southern hemispheres, are 
appended. An Appendix also appears on 
the bibliography of Mr. Dixon’s subject, in 
which, however, no mention is made of 
Pliny. The volume is equipped with maps, 
and contains forms in which modem Whites 
of Selbome can note the appearance and 
departure of migratory birds. Indeed, Mr. 
Dixon has taken the utmost pains to set 
forth his subject worthily, and, to do him 
justice, he has succeeded fairly well; but 
there is an ungracious savour throughout 
the book. No greater authority upon mi¬ 
gration can be named than the late Herr 


Giitke, who enjoyed unique facilities for 
8'udying the flight of birds at Heligoland. 
He collected a large body of statistics, but 
is remarkably cautious in drawing deduc¬ 
tions from them. Ornithologists value 
Giitke’s book on Migration on account 
of the sobriety of his judgments. He 
never presses evidence too far, never 
assumes a point which is not amply estab¬ 
lished by observation. Yet Mr. Dixon says: 

“ Profound as is our admiration for this 
grand old naturalist’s labours, we cannot help 
regretting this reticence, and we feel that many 
of nis remarks upon the question of avine migra¬ 
tion will tend to increase rather than to dispel, 
the great amount of unnecessary mystery with 
which time and sentiment have surrounded it.” 

But Mr. Dixon’s vials of wrath overflow 
when he comments on the estimates of 
rapidity with which birds fly as laid down 
by Herr Giitke. 8urely half a century of 
observation and experience in Heligoland 
ought to count for something. What does 
our author say to Ruskin’s view of the 
rapidity of the swallow’s flight ? 

“Taking Michelet’s estimate—eighty French 
leagues, roughly two hundred and fifty miles, 
an hour—we have a thousand miles in four 
hours. That is to say, leaving Devonshire 
after an early breakfast, he could be in Africa 
to lunch.” 

Perhaps higher estimates than these might 
be accepted, when it is borne in mind that a 
migrating bird of great powers of flight 
ordinarily flies frequently at a great height, 
where the wind hurries it on at an enormous 
pace, like an arrow shot from a bow. 

Had Giitke lived till the present day he 
might have retaliated upon Mr. Dixon by 
attacking the latter’s strange hankering 
for the hibernation of the Ilirundines and 
other birds. The evidence for it in Great 
Britain is almost entirely hearsay. It is 
true that Mr. Dixon adduces some in¬ 
stances which, however (including the 
famous instance of hibernation said to 
have occurred in Yorkshire in the winter 
of 1895), are all more or less doubtful. 
Swallows have admittedly been noticed in 
every month of the year excepting February'. 
At the risk of being deemed a “mud-and- 
torpor-despising-bruiser critic,”asMr. Dixon 
says, we must needs wonder at the author’s 
evident liking for the theory, although his 
scientific attitude is well-balanced. “ I 
neither accept nor deny it, having personally 
seen nothing to refute or confirm it.” 

Much of Mr. Dixon’s book is hypothetical, 
and will require to be very carefully sup¬ 
ported by future observations. Such, for 
instance, is his “law” that “species in the 
northern hemisphere never increase their 
range in a southern direction ; they may do 
so north, north-east, or north-west, east or 
west. Species in the southern hemisphere 
never increase their range in a northern 
direction.” We know too little of the 
phenomena of migration in the southern 
hemisphere to attempt at present to draw 
conclusions upon it. The author, it seems 
to us, would be more successful were he to 
confine his studies to positive instances of 
migration instead of mixing up this study 
with physico-geological questions on the Ice 
Age, possible prehistoric movements of land 
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and water, alteration of climtfte, sinking of 
the land, and the like. He will find a 
powerful ally in this exclusive study of bird- 
migration apart from geological theories, in 
the report which is being compiled by a very 
competent naturalist on the enormous mass 
of figures on bird-migration collected from 
the different lighthouse keepers by the com¬ 
mittee appointed by the British Association. 
Bird-migration is a more hopeful subject 
when elucidated from itself than when 
complicated with theories on old coast lines 
and the dispersal of species. 

Mr. Dixon pours contempt upon instinct 
as being the motive for migration, uphold¬ 
ing rather habit and experience. Instinct, 
however, is but a serviceable name for what 
is at present unknown. More abundant 
food, a better climate, and, above all, the 
imperious el aims of love are the chief 
factors in the normal migration of birds. 
Abnormal migration is at present too little 
understood to be scientifically treated. It 
is only certain that perhaps the majority of 
our common birds (not regular migrants), 
do apparently, from some reasons as yet 
unknown, fly to distant quarters on the 
Continent while their places are filled by 
European birds of the same kind. Migra¬ 
tion is in itself a sufficiently wonderful 
question to require no further complications 
from Darwinism or geology. While differ¬ 
ing in many points from Mr. Dixon’s views, 
we cannot help doing full justice to his 
industry and learning. The Migration of 
Bird* is full of curious facts and knowledge, 
and will please all lovers of these creatures. 
The like can hardly be]*affirmed of all 
ornithologists. 


ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The Architecture of the Renaittance in Italy. 
A General View for the Use of Students 
and Others. By William J. Anderson, 
Architect; Lecturer at the Glasgow School 
of Art. With 54 collotype and other 
plates, and 74 smaller illustrations in the 
text. (B. T. Batsford.) 

Ma. Alxdkksox has accomplished a great 
deal in a small space. His 150 lavishly 
illustrated pages give a more connected and 
artistic account of his difficult subject than 
has ever been published before in so 
rtable a form. Dissenting boldly from 
rh Fergusson and Buskin, he refuses to 
consider Italian Renaissance architecture 
either as a plague and pestilence, or as a 
copy and resuscitation of dead and unmean¬ 
ing forms. He takes a more reasonable 
attitude—the purely historical one—which 
sees in the architecture the most definite 
expression of the genius of the nation, the 
most faithful embodiment of its history. 

But the chief value of the book lies in the 
way in which the many Italian buildings 
are grouped and treated. To this treatment 
two sentences in Mr. Anderson’s introduction 
give the key: 

“ The Renaissance (p. 2) was, in fact, a rever¬ 
sion to type, if a biological expression may be 
applied in this connection without confusion ; 


and this recurrence, rather than permanence of 
type, appears to be characteristic of European 
civilisation, so far as we have had experience 
of it in two thousand years. In the Italy of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we find 
the clearest and most emphatic expression of 
this European type, which is a variety as 
distinct as the Egyptian or the Arabian, and in 
a corresponding degree a racial expression. . . . 
Regarded (p. 3) as the history of the period and 
the people, written in stone for present and 
future ages, the architecture of the Italian 
Renaissance is one of the most luminous of all 
histories. By the operation of the universal 
law of natural selection, it has registered the 
awakened enthusiasm of the time for what was 
glorious and beautiful in the ancient world . . . 
while it records on the very face of it. . . the 
habits of the people . . . and the character and 
varying power of the governments of the 
Peninsula.” 

Mr. Anderson, in fact, deliberately sets 
out to provide an historical record of motive, 
to give instances of underlying principles 
and resulting architectural effects. His 
divisions are organic, not merely geo¬ 
graphical, nor merely chronological. He 
catalogues the buildings neither of a century 
nor of a district; but he follows out a 
tendency from its beginning to its fall 
wherever, he can find examples of it. This 
is infinitely more instructive in proportion 
as it is infinitely more difficult, than pre¬ 
vious architectural discourses. And while 
this comparative treatment may best be 
followed in detail in Mr. Anderson’s own 
pages, it also leads him into a few general 
statements which may be indicated here. 
“Venice,” he remarks, for instance (page 40), 
“is the only centre which presents important 
examples of all three periods,” namely, the 
early Benaissance of Milan and Florence, 
the later, found in Borne, and the Palladian 
epoch of Vicenza. He points out, also, that 
while the early Benaissance of Florence 
ends about 1500, it extends in Venice until 
1525, thus overlapping the beginnings of a 
new development in Florence and Rome. 
From which it follows that some idea of 
the partition of the country at the time 
under review is absolutely necessary. With¬ 
out a dear conception of the elements of its 
political geography, the variations of the 
architecture of Italy become inexplicable. 
And there are many other factors which 
have to be taken into consideration in dis¬ 
cussing this complicated problem; such as 
the predominance of the Christian Religion 
in the form of the Roman Catholic Church; 
the literary tendency towards the study of 
classical authors; the preservation in Italy 
of many monuments with which those 
authors were indissolubly connected; the 
highly organised and independent political 
activity of the towns; the prosperous 
conditions of commerce, and, therefore, of 
the arts; and, finally, the rapid decay of 
pointed architecture, which had been intro¬ 
duced from without, and was unsuited to 
the soil of Italy. The importance of the 
last of these factors may easily be ex¬ 
aggerated ; but as a whole they made up a 
sum-total of environment, a combination of 
exciting causes, which only needed the 
personality of genius to rouse them into 
living force and beauty. And when the 
time was ripe the personality arose in 
Brunelleschi. His resolution to acquire the 


Roman principles and to build upon them 
was fraught with as much uncertainty as 
the first voyage of Columbus. Both were 
successful in the discovery of a new 
world. 

Yet with this early Renaissance in 
Florence, Venice, and Milan, there were 
still intermingled many of the old Roman¬ 
esque and Gothic and Byzantine elements. 
There was very little slavish imitation, very 
slight bondage even to classical principles. 
But from the first years of the sixteenth 
century these Gothic and Romanesque 
elements very quickly disappear; and it is 
therefore generally believed mat the Italians 
of the fifteenth century took up architecture 
at the point where the ancients laid it down. 
This they did eventually; but any such view 
of the origin of Renaissance art is not only 
incomplete, but wrong. Bo much is our 
author impressed with the truth of this that 
he insists almost too strongly on his objection 
to Palladio and Vignola, and to the highly 
ornate palaces of Genoa or Venice. But 
for his description of the first and of the 
second or culminating period we have nothing 
but praise. His careful measurements and 
accurate descriptions of the Palazzo Massimi 
at Rome would alone almost give this part 
of the work the value of a monograph. His 
conclusions (p. 123), after describing these 
two periods, are as follows: 

“ If they are regarded as a whole, it is not 
too much to claim mat this series of remarkable 
buildings proves that this culminating period 
of me Renaissance was a great fact in archi¬ 
tectural history, quite worthy of comparison 
with me Periclean Age in Greece, me Augustan 
era of Imperial Rome, or the climax of 
mediaeval art in France and England. It would 
be altogether unreasonable to claim that it was 
superior to Greek or Gothic, except in certain 
particulars; but in its comparative amenability 
to modern requirements it touches us more 
nearly to-day than either.” 

From this high standard Mr. Anderson 
indicates the fall, in a sentence which is 
startling enough without its context, but 
which we may leave our readers to justify 
for themselves from his pages; 

“The loss of conformity [page 128] to con¬ 
structive principle was me decisive cause of me 
decay of Renaissance architecture, and if the 
responsibility can be attached to one man, that 
man was Michelangelo, me greatest genius of 
all.” 

One more point may be worth mentioning 
before we dose the considerations suggested 
by Mr. Anderson’s accurate and dever work. 
It is that Prof. W, H. Goodyear has 
gradually been elaborating the theory of 
horizontal curves which he first discovered 
in the Maison Carree at Nimes. These 
curves have for long been known in the 
Parthenon. Prof. Goodyear has since 1895 
been carefully studying their presence in 
Various Italian buildings. The full results 
of his investigations (some of which are 
already published) will be awaited with 
keen interest. They will affect not only 
ancient Greek and mediteval Italian archi¬ 
tectural theories, but they will, no doubt, 
offer some very interesting problems for 
solution in many of those buildings modelled 
from the Roman which Mr. Anderson has 
so admirably described. 
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A NATIONAL TRANSFORMATION. 

Social Transformations of the Victorian Age. 

By T. H. S. Escott. (Seeley.) 

To get over the disagreeable duty of finding 
fault it may at once be said that this book 
calls aloud for revision. It abounds in 
odd little mistakes, the majority of which 
appear to be printers’ blunders, though a 
considerable number are the slips of a hasty 
pen. As an example take the following 
reference to Mr. Asquith, who, we are told, 

“belonged to a slightly older generation than 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Before he took his 
degree in 1863 [sic] he had established the same 
sort of reputation for himself in the Union as 
had been won two or three generations earlier 
by Mr. Gladstone, and as seventeen years 
afterwards was to be won in the same arena 
by Mr. G. N. Curzon, in 1897 Foreign Under 
Secretary.” 

In point of fact, Mr. Asquith was bom 
in 1852, and took his degree in 1874. Mr. 
Curzon, on the other hand, took his M.A. 
in 1886, and was bom in 1859, so that it 
is impossible to account for Mr. Escott’s 
mistake, except by the plea of hasty writing 
and hasty revision. The same inaccuracy 
of statement informs us that the agricultural 
gang system prevailed mostly in the North, 
whereas it should have been East and 
South. It is needless to bring forward 
more errors; the reader will find them but 
too plentiful. A sentence must also be 
devoted to the index, which is nearly the 
worst we know. While it refers us to facts 
so trivial as that Dilke, C. W., reduced the 
price of the Daily News, it does not contain 
any mention of names so important as 
Balfour, Asquith, Churchill, Salisbury, and 
Harcourt. 

Apart from these blemishes, which it 
would not be honest to pass over, Mr. Escott 
has written a solid and laborious volume on 
the changes that have occurred during the 
last sixty years. It is not very sprightly or 
amusing, but the facts in themselves possess 
so dramatic an interest that merely to 
enumerate them is to hold the attention. 
He is valuable and useful on all matters 
that admit of explanation by an array of 
definite and concrete facts chiefly for the 
reason that he has called to his aid the 
most trustworthy authorities. When judg¬ 
ment has to be exercised he is not so con¬ 
vincing. We cannot help thinking, for 
instance, that he enormously exaggerates 
the importance of the part played in politics 
by Sir Charles Dilke, and scarcely does 
justice to leaders of far greater weight. In 
the domain of literature, too much space is 
allotted to Lord Lytton, and it sounds odd 
to hear anyone eulogising “ the gentle and 
gracious offices ” performed by Martin Tupper 
and Hain Friswell. Again, it is doubtful 
whether Macaulay was “ the father of the 
leading ” article—the style of the Times was 
formed before his day. Curious, too, is his 
endeavour to trace “the terse impressionist 
style” of the new journalist to George 
Borrow, Kinglake, Laurence Oliphant, and 
Grenville Murray. 

There are many themes into which it 
would be pleasant to follow Mr. Escott, and 
agree or disagree with him as the case might 
be. But we shall be content to make a 


generalisation. People are accustomed to 
talk lightly of the time-saving appliances of 
our era without quite realising what they 
mean. Here, however, Mr. Escott works 
out subject after subject, and proves that in 
every department of human industry men are 
more active and more industrious man ever; 
and yet how vastly extended is the taste for 
pleasure, how much more cricket and foot¬ 
ball is played in the fields, how much more 
chess and billiards in the house. We go 
more to theatre and concert room, we tour 
and travel and holiday it more than our 
forefathers, and yet we get through such 
heaps of labour as would have dismayed 
them. That is the most astonishing charac¬ 
teristic of the generation. 


A QUESTION OF STYLE. 

The Woodland Life. By Edward Thomas. 

(Blackwood.) 

This book consists of twelve essays and a 
diary—all treating of country life. The 
theme is a pleasant one, and is rendered 
still more so by the attractive binding in 
which the publishers have sent out the 
volume. Yet, to write quite frankly, despite 
a warm sympathy with the author’s intention 
and a long-standing interest in his subject, 
we find the thing unreadable. Our business 
is to try and explain why this is so not only 
in the case of Mr. Thomas, but in that of 
numbers who have made a similar failure. 
To describe familiar outdoor objects in 
a way to secure attention seems easy, 
but is really a test of style. The classic 
examples of success are, of course, White, 
Thoreau, and Jefferies. Mr. Thomas would 
do well to give his days and nights to the 
first mentioned. White of Selbome was 
simple even to baldness, and gets his effect 
by sheer faithfulness to nature. Mr. Thomas 
has not yet advanced so far in his literary 
studies as to know that there is an ornament 
which enriches style, but twenty that im- 

S overish it. We take his first page to 
lustrate our meaning. It has only eighty- 
eight words altogether, and, nevertheless, 
contains the following worn-out mock 
felicities of phrase: “a myriad stars of 
stitchwort,” “ purple spires of orchis ”—the 
stars and spires “ join Hands ” by the by— 
“elm-branches swathed deep in the lush 
growths of spring,” “spangled blossoms,” 
“ lofty columnar boles,” and that trade mark 
of the open-airist, “ a bank of galley oars.” 

Let us examine another sentence to prove 
the unwisdom of overloading style. On 
p. 61 it is written: “A crowded woodland 
of varied hues, ledge beyond ledge climbs the 
hill’s slow ascent, and in this dazzling dawn 
the sunlight plays upon the dewed leaves 
with gorgeous effect .” White’s imagination 
would not have soared to a woodland climb¬ 
ing a hill, and you may be sure his austere 
taste would have rejected the phrases we have 
italicised. A wooded hill at dawn with sun¬ 
shine falling on the tree-leaves—state it 
so, and the reader will picture the effect for 
himself. The very next sentence reads: 
“Mellow limes contrast with sea-green 
chestnuts, now flaming with pinnacles of 
waxen bloom; the reddened foliage of the 


oak seems to burn in the fierce light, while 
the pale tasselled birches are all a-quiver,” 
&c. Until he can use, without abusing, a 
useful gift of language, Mr. Thomas should 
enter into a vow of total abstinence from 
adjectives. 

In the sort of Shepherd’s Calendar that 
takes up half the volume we have this same 
profusion of epithet, only more glaringly 
out of place. A diary ought to be as simple 
and unaffected as a letter, and absolutely 
definite in statement. “ April 20. Meadows 
rare with cowslips: deep purple later, 
with lush early orchis.” One does not 
wish to write against Keats, but his 
popularisation of the word “ lush ” and its 
kindred was little short of a crime. It is 
unnecessary to pursue the matter further, 
as it will now be understood why Mr. 
Thomas is so difficult to read. At the same 
time, it was worth doing this much because 
he seems to possess some of the stuff out of 
which writers are made. Let him discard 
second-hand finery of expression and trust 
for effect to his imagination and simplicity 
and he will write a better book than The 
Woodland Life. 

Undoubtedly the one interesting bit in the 
diary is that which deals with the author’s 
walking tour to Marlborough, and his visit 
to Swindon, Coate, the reservoir and meadows 
of which Jefferies wrote so much, the downs 
with their kestrels, and other scenes rendered 
familiar to most of us by the Oameheeper at 
Home and Wild Life in a Southern County. 
He adds nothing to our knowledge of 
Richard Jefferies, although he met old 
people who remember his birth. But the 
truth is that Richard was a prophet never 
much honoured in his own oounty, the 
family has long been removed from the 
neighbourhood, and there is little to be 
gleaned. Yet somehow the slight descrip¬ 
tion of, and references to, Coate and its 
surroundings are more attractive than any¬ 
thing else in the volume. 


ENGLISH SONG. 

English Minstrekie: a National Monument of 
English Song. Collated and Edited by 
S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Yol. VII. (Edin¬ 
burgh: T. C. &E. C. Jack.) 

In his introductory Essay on English Folk- 
Music to this seventh volume, Mr. Baring- 
Gould “ sighs over the ruins of our folk- 
music,” and wishes “ that men in England 
had been as patriotic as those of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland” in preserving tra¬ 
ditional airs. Mr. Gould, however, does 
not merely sigh and utter vain regrets; 
his “ National Monument of English Song” 
shows that he is doing his best to seek thorn 
out and gather them together. Our author 
reminds us that a collector “ must be fur¬ 
nished with infinite patience, and put up 
with much disappointment ” ; and the truth 
of this statement is fully confirmed by the 
Essay in question. We read how he mixed 
with the peasantry, with stone-cutters, farm 
labourers, fiddlers, and others—sometimes 
in their homes, sometimes in taverns—and 
thus heard songs which had been handed 
down from father to son, and of which there 
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was no written record. He was, of course, 
specially anxious to meet with very old folk 
who would sing to him songs which they 
had learnt in early youth; it was, indeed, 
principally from old inhabitants that he ob¬ 
tained some of his greatest treasures. 
Many, nay most of them, could neither read 
nor write; and living a quiet, simple, 
country life, there was little or nothing, 
except the vagaries of memory, to induce 
them to alter either words or music. People 
who read and write and who lead a busy 
life, mixing and exchanging thoughts with 
many men, may have a fuller-stored 
memory, yet, except perhaps in special cases, 
one less vivid, so far as regards the exact 
words of a poem or notes of a song. Mr. Gould 
tells of a stone-cutter who, when nearly 
eighty years of age, had not forgotten any 
of the old ballads taught to him by an 
“ aged ” widow when he was a little urchin. 
He used to carry milk for her every day, 
and as she was not rich enough to pay him 
in coin, she sang or recited to him. 

It might, indeed, be doubted whether airs 
and poems thus acquired are of any real 
value; whether, in fact, the memory of these 
aged inhabitants was to be trusted. That 
doubt might possibly exist if Mr. Gould had 
accepted all the songs which he heard. But 
before including any one in his collection he 
would carefully oompare many versions of 
the same melody as noted down in many 
places, often widely removed, so as to 
discover the mother-form. It may often 
have been difficult to discover which was the 
best version, but at times, no doubt, the 
very variety may have proved a help in 
forming a decision. Mr. Gould was able to 
“prick down” any song which he heard, 
with the aid of a piano. Such an in¬ 
strument, however, was not always avail¬ 
able, so that he called to his aid the Rev. 
H. Fleetwood Sheppard and other skilled 
musicians. The Rev. F. W. Bussell, Vice- 
Principal of Brazenose, Oxford, it appears, 
was remarkable “ for the extreme accuracy 
with which he noted eveiy twist and flourish 
of the singer.” 

It is indeed unfortunate that only within 
recent years attempts should have been 
made to collect folk-airs now “ trembling on 
the verge of oblivion.” Better late, how¬ 
ever, than not at all; and the patient labours 
of Mr. Gould and his associates deserve 
eveiy encouragement. The volume under 
notice contains not only traditional airs, but 
also those of well-known composers, such as 
Dr. Pepusch, William Shield, J. L. Hatton, 
and others. 

The writing of accompaniments to old songs 
has always been a difficult matter. Attempts 
to reproduce the past are always more or less 
imperfect, and in many, probably most cases, 
folk-melodies had no accompaniment. The 
aim, says Mr. Gould, has been to avoid 
“unsuitable elaboration on the one hand, 
and bald simplicity on the other.” There 
may be places in which the juste milieu has 
not been strictly adhered to, but the writing 
always shows skill and taste, and, for the 
most part, enhances the charm of the melo¬ 
dies. The airs are given in tonic sol-fa, as 
well as in the ordinary notation. The pub¬ 
lishers may be congratulated on the get-up 
of the volume. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Arnold of Rugby. By J. J. Findlay. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a dull and a disappointing book. 
That a concise exposition of what permanent 
services exactly were rendered by Thomas 
Arnold to English education was uncalled for 
or unseasonable we are very far from saying. 
At such a time as this in particular it were 
well that the views and the achievements of 
the leading educational reformers of the 
present century should be put before the 
public. Thus an account of Arnold in a 
succinct form, such as would be read not 
only by professional educationists, but also 
by others who may be called upon to assist 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
coming Secondary Education Act, would 
have had a distinct value. But this is just 
what Mr. Findlay has not given us. His 
volume is a farrago compounded of hashed- 
up extracts from Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold 
(a book familiar or accessible to every 
schoolmaster), and selections from Arnold’s 
sermons and from essays by him on sundry 
scholastic topics, for the most part of no 
present interest or importance. The chunks 
carved out of Stanley are served up still 
laden with all the old-world theological 
jargon that cumbers the original work : a 
garnish which perhaps was well enough in 
the age of our grandmothers, but which 
only serves to repel the modem reader. 
We doubt whether many of those who 
do not know and who wish to i know 
something about Arnold will suffer them¬ 
selves to be bored to the extent involved 
in toiling through Mr. Findlay’s 260 pages. 
He has appended to his compilation a 
“Bibliography” of publications relating to 
Arnold and to public school education, and 
apologises for any incompleteness there may 
be in this list. The apology was needed. 
We cannot but think that a teacher of 
teachers, as Mr. Findlay is, might reason¬ 
ably have been expected, at least, to know 
the titles of a very much larger number of 
works on pedagogics, or if he knew them to 
have taken the trouble to set them down. 
Nor is his scanty catalogue up to date in 
point of criticism, for a perusal of Mr. 
Leach’s English Schools at the Reformation 
would have caused him to modify his 
estimate of the authority of Carlisle, whom, 
by the way, he calls an “ antiquarian.” In 
fine, some fifty or so very useful pages 
might have been written about Arnold’s 
place in the history of education, and the 
subject fairly exhausted therein. Such fifty 
pages would have been read. 


Thirty Tears of Teaching. By L. C. Miall, 
(Macmillan & Co.). 

This is a very different stamp of book. 
For this bright and sensible little work we 
have nothing but praise. If what Mr. 
Miall has to tell us is not always fresh, 
though it often is, it is generally freshly 
put, and, like Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, he 
possesses the rare art of writing about 
education in an attractive manner. We 
heartily commend his book to the attention 
of the parent as well as of the teacher. 


ilosculorum Fasciculus. Selected Translations 
into Latin and Greek Verse by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. (Oxford: George Shep¬ 
pard.) 

The making of Latin and Greek verses is 
an elegant exercise which a utilitarian age 
has discarded as useless; and the Oxford 
man may now pass through a scholarship to 
a first in “ Greats ” without knowing more 
than enough to distinguish between hexa¬ 
meters and sapphics. Nevertheless, the 
elegance of the exercise appeals to the 
genuine scholar, who will welcome the 
modest paper - covered volume in which 
Mr. Jerram has put forth his renderings 
of selected passages from English poets. 
Mr. Jerram has been very judicious m his 
choice of subject, and has taken only 
passages which have something of the spirit 
of the language into which he translates. 
He does not attempt, with forced jocularity, 
to turn a bill of lading into Greek elegiacs. 
On the contrary, he tidies such a passage as 
Matthew Arnold’s description of tne funeral 
in “ Balder Dead,” whion breathes the veiy 
spirit of Homer: 

“ The mast they fixed, and hoisted up the 
sails, 

Then they put fire to the wood.” 

At once oomes the Greek without effort, 
or with the skill that oonceals effort: 

'lerbr SI <rn\aajn'. Ml S’ Irrli i robs Itiij* 

Tiinv htlparTts, 4r4 8} (u\a tosh hour. 

You will find among these excellent ren* 
derings an occasional lapse into a tour de 
force —as a eulogy of a notorious soap and 
a translation of Gilbert’s “ Titwillow.” But 
these are concessions. As a fair specimen 
we may give the rendering of Herrick’s 
well-known stanza: 

“ Fat be my hind, unlearned be my wife, 
Peaceful my night, my day devoid of strife; 
To these a comely offspring I desire, 

Singing about my everlasting fire.” 

Thus runs the Latin: 

“ Nupta indocta domi, pinguis sit vilicus agris, 
Sint placidse noctes, et sine lite dies; 

Hie super accedat proles formosa, perenneul 
Qufie cantu celebret, beta corona, focum.” 

Nothing could be better of its kind. And 
in this little book of selected translations 
you will find more than forty of equal 
excellence, the fruit of a third of a century' 
of learned leisure. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


The Professor's Children. By E. H. Fowler. 

(Longmans & Go.) 

LTHOUGH we cannot quite determine 
the object of the author of this little 
book—whether, as the form suggests, it is 
to please children, or to poke a tittle gentle 
fun at Prof. Sully and his fellow psycho¬ 
logists who study the young mind, or to 
interest parents—we still can give it hearty 
commendation. The Professor’s children 
may not perhaps do enough to satisfy real 
nurseries (children who read of other children 
want deeds before speech), but their talk is a 
delight. Miss Fowler has evidently observed 
very closely and appreciatively. She gives 
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us not only the broad outline of children’s 
conversation—a little above par, as it should 
be in a book—but also the delicate shades. 
Here, for example, is a story, with typical 
interruptions: 

“‘I have thought of a new story,’ said 
Roger, beginning to jump about. Roger 
always jumped about wildly during his flights 
of imagination, which made him a little diffi¬ 
cult to hear at times, owing to his breathless¬ 
ness. 

‘ Once upon a time there was a woodcutter,’ 
he began, ‘ and he was very poor.’ 

Peggy sat clasping her legs and resting her 
chin on her knees, and the baby lay flat on his 
back and waved his boots in the air. 

‘ "Werry poor f ’ asked Oliver. 

‘ Awfully poor. His name was Mr. Jenkins, 
and he suffered many things because of his 
poorness.’ 

‘ How werry poor was he ? ’ persisted Oliver, 
who always would sift the matter thoroughly, 
and there was no possibility of putting him off. 

‘ So poor that he never had anything to 
eat,’ continued Roger, standing still for a 
moment to get his breath. 

‘ How horrid! ’ Peggy softly observed. 

* And he lived in a wood ’cause of being a 

woodcutter. One day the cat-’ 

‘ What cat ? ’ Oliver wanted to know. 

‘ The Jenkins’ cat, of course—jumped into 
the larder and quickly ate up all the food that 
was there.’ 

* A bitin’ cat! ’ remarked the baby, sud¬ 
denly sitting upright and listening attentively. 

‘ And Mr. Jenkins began to beat the cat, and 
he beat it and beat it till all its bones was 
broken ! when suddenly ’—here Roger paused, 
and his small pale face fairly glowed with ex¬ 
citement—‘the wolf rushed in and killed Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins quite dead and ate them all 
up in a minute.’ 

* He bited them ! ’ murmured the baby. 

* After Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins was dead and 

buried-’ 

‘ But the wolf swallowed them, you know,’ 
corrected Peggy, ‘ so they couldn’t be buried as 
well.’ 

‘ It’s my story, and they was buried,’ said 
Roger with dignity. * In course the wolf 
didn’t swallow quite all of them. So their 
heads and their boots, and,’ reverting to his 
own toilet, 1 their braces was buried, and, when 
the funeral was finished, the cat married the 
wolf.’ 

‘ But the Jenkins’ was werry poor—too poor 
to have things to eat—so why was there any 
food in the larder ? ’ began Oliver, who had 
been meditating on the opening part of the 
story. 

‘ Han’t bother so! ’ said Peggy impatiently. 

1 But I want to know,’ persisted her little 
brother. 1 If they was too poor to have any 
food, they was too poor to have a larder to 
keep it in.’ ” 

The children are studied for psychological 
purposes by the Professor, their father, 
who is the customary professor of such 
books. What children will make of his 
remarks we cannot imagine; but parents 
should be amused. Miss Fowler, we fancy, 
made a slip when she wrote the baby’s age 
as two. He must have been older. 

# • # 

Norfolk Songs, Stories and Sayings. By 

Walter Rye. (S.P.O.K.) 

From his great store of Norfolk lore Mr. 
Rye has here put together a scrappy and 
hurried but very readable and interesting 
collection of gossip. His chapters cover a 
wide area; ballads, songs, and rhymes, 


dialect, duels and murders, elections, ghosts, 
eating and drinking, marvels and myths, 
genealogy, strange characters, sport. The 
dialect chapter is most pleasing to |us. 
Some of the Norfolk sayings are very 
precious. Thus “ Tangle-leg,” for strong 
beer, could not be beaten; and, “ He don’t 
like working between meals,” is a perfect 
description of a lazy man. “Very apt,” 
says Mr. Rye, “ is the native at repartee. 
Once at Thorpe Gardens, years ago, when 
a comic singer who was chaunting at 
a water frolic, was rudely interrupted 
by a drunken man from Ber Street, he 
stopped and said, * One fule at a time, sir, 
if you please,’ which has always struck me 
as one of the best and most self-denying 
repartees I ever heard.” But there are 
occasions, even in Norfolk, of want of 
ready wit. It is told of a man of Lynn, 
who was not good at improvisation, that 
being induced to take the chair at a Bible 
Society meeting, he could say, by way of 
introductory speech, nothing but, “The 
Society is a good Society, a very good 
Society, in fact, ladies and gentlemen, it is 

a d-good Society.” In the eating and 

drinking chapter, Mr. Rye gives this proof 
of Norfolk capacity: 

“ I remember, myself, one night, that at the 
1 Angel,’ at North Walsham, a commercial 
traveler said that no man could eat a whole 
goose—upon which bets were laid, and the 
host sent out for a certain local gorger to come 
at once and eat it. A message was brought 
that he couldn’t because he had just eaten 
twenty ‘ white ’ (fresh) herrings for his supper. 
But on pressure being put on him he came and 
did eat it.” 

Mr. Rye gives in this chapter two recipes 
for cooking swans. He also affirms that 
the air of Norfolk nullifies the evil effects of 
alcohol, which may account for the enormous 
consumption of liquor by parties on the 
Broads. The chapter in wnich Mr. Rye 
expresses his scorn for the pedigree myth 
and the people who support it, is likely to 
bring him some unpopularity in the county. 
“ Woodman, spare that (family) tree! ” will 
be their plaint. At the end of his book, 
by way of appendix, Mr. Rye reprints from 
an old Academy his reasons for believing 
Chaucer to be a Norfolk man, and also a 
bibliography of the Broads. 

# * * 

Whitby Past and Present. By Robert B. 

Holt. (Whitby: Horne & Son.) 
Provincial publishing is much to be en¬ 
couraged. A book like this—written, printed, 
bound, and published locally—may come 
to us with all its faults thick upon it, but 
it comes recommended by the fact that it 
is a local production. Messrs. Home & Son 
have turned out this book partly well and 
partly ill. The oover is good because 
perfectly simple: a dark green cloth with 
the title and author’s name printed on the 
front cover in honest Roman capitals, and 
the Whitby arms in gold in the centre. The 
half title-page maintains the dignity and 
simplicity of Roman capitals ; but with the 
title-page comes delirium. For the title is 
set up in a strange printing-office old 
English type, the author’s name is in Roman 
capitals, and the escutcheon is described in 
a crazy type that no man may describe. 
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The body of the book is quite well printed; 
but why will provincial publishers insist on 
printing illustrations in many colours? Tins 
book is illustrated with process blocks from 
views taken by a local photographer, taken 
very well too; but why are they printed in 
green, in vivid red, in mauve, and in black ? 
Surely this loss of style between London, and 
Whitby need not have been. In London 
books are produced with a nice regard 
to style, and hundreds of perfectly turned 
out books must reach Whitby every year. 
Why, then, ignore good models? In so 
simple a matter as the placing of illustra¬ 
tions the right way on the page this book is 
defective. We do not wish to unduly 
criticise Messrs. Home & Son, whose book 
will compare favourably with many that 
reach us from the country; but if provincial 
publishing is to be encouraged it must also 
be chastened. 

Mr. Holt’s subject-matter is distinctly 
interesting, for his memory is long and his 
knowledge of the Whitby neighbourhood 
must, we think, be unrivalled. 

“ Seventy years ago,” Mr. Holt tells us, 
“there were many quaint old customs still 
surviving in Whitby, at least in memory. One 
of them was that of counting fish in triplets. 

‘ Thoo’s yan! but thoo’s not yan! but thoo’s 
yan! thoo’s twa! but thoo’s not twa! but thoo’s 
twa! ’ Or, as an old fisherman gave it me, 

‘ One to pay! one to give away, and one to 
tally there ’ was onoe the ordinary mode of 
counting herrings, &c. A publican was called 
an ale draper, a spirit merchant a brandy 
spinner. A huckster was termed a badger; he 
used to go about the country with an ass and 
panniers to barter needles, threads, and other 
small articles, for butter, eggs, and fruit; these 
he sold in the market towns. A cadger was a 
man who collected the com of small farmers 
and took it to be ground.” 

In addition to giving his own piquant 
recollections of Whitby, Mr. Hall sketches 
the rise of St. Hilda’s great abbey that still 
crowns the Whitby cliff, and surveys the 
history of the town from the earliest days 
to those of his own childhood. 

* * * 

Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. 

C. W. Earle. (Smith Elder & Co.) 

Mrs. Earle, allowing her pen to wander 
where it will, has produced a quiet, 
leisurely book of great interest to women. 
Her principal subjects are gardening, 
cookery, and the education of sons - and 
daughters; but she keeps an intelligent and 
appreciative glance for much else besides. 
The remarks concerning books on gardening 
are perhaps the strength of Mrs. Earle’s 
work. The quotation which precedes these 
pleasant pages of advice is happy: “ Often¬ 
times he would make it his prayer that he 
should not be accounted as an hypocrite by 
reason that his life sorted not with ins 
teaching; insisting that there is a duality 
in unity in most of us, and that to a writer 
it hath still been permitted (not for bis own 
behoof, since what true profit is there to a 
man in seeming that he is not ?) to put his 
better mind in his books.” Mrs. Earle 
may like to know that the poem which she 
quotes on page 21—“John Frost”—is by 
“ Gabriel Setoun.” 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Chevalier If Auriae. By S. Levett-Yeats. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Referring to the anachronism in his story, the author of The 
Chevalier If Auriae remarks in his preface: “The only excuse the 
writer has for not making the correction is that his object is simply 
to enable a reader to pass away a dull hour.” That is the right 
spirit: an author of romance cannot have a better ambition. Mr. 
Levett-Yeats, in so far as I am concerned, has succeeded. My one 
wish is that he had not employed the first-person-singular. A story 
told in this manner is bereft of a certain element of surprise. One 
learns at the outset that no combat in which the hero is involved 
will for the hero have a fatal issue. The Chevalier D’Auriae is so 
bloodthirsty a young gentleman, and his narrative is so packed 
with encounters, that I have found myself regretting the first- 
person-singular more than usual. Another objection is that the 
hero who fights and does not write about it afterwards is more 
admirable than the hero who does. It is true that the Chevalier 
D’Auriae abjures the pen until he is old and forlorn, but I should 
prefer that his history had been told by another. For his 
mighty romances of duel, battle, and intrigue Dumas found 
the third-person a practicable enough method. Why should 
not his pupil, Mr. Levett-Yeats? This, however! is the only 
objection which, as a reader, I have to The Chevalier IfAuriac. 
As a story it bustles along nobly. The clash of steel sounds from 
start to finish, and I love the dash of steel. In the first chapter 
there is an affair by moonlight: 

“ It took but a half-minute to make myself ready, and borrowing a 
poniard from Nicholas to help me to parry, for De Gomeron held one in 
his left hand, and I was determined to give him no further advantage— 
he already had the light—I took my position. Then there was an angry 
little dash and our blades met, looking for all the world like two thin 
streaks of fire in the moonlight. I began the attack at once in the 
lower lines, but soon found that my adversary was a master of his 
weapon, and his defence was oomplete. We were both sober enough 
now, besides being in deadly earnest, and De Gomeron began to change 
his tactics and attack in his turn. He was more than cunning of fence, 
thrusting high at my throat to get as much of the reflection of the moon 
as possible on his blade, and so dazzle my eyes; but this was a game I 
had played before, and seeing this he disengaged, and making a beautiful 
feint, thrust low in tierce. The parry was just in time, but the point of 
his blade ripped me exactly over the heart, and dyed my shirt red with 
the blood of a flesh wound. The discipline of Nicholas and his men 
went to shreds at the sight of this, and there was a shout: ‘ Croix Dieu ! ’ 
* He is lost! ’ 

“ But a man’s knowledge is not to be counted by his years, and 
Maitre Touchet had himself placed a foil in my hand before I was seven. 
The hair that stood between me and death as De Gomeron’s point 
touched me cooled me to ice, and knowing that in a long-continued 
contest youth must tell, I began to feign retreat, and give back sIowIt, 
meaning to wind my opponent, and work him round to get a little of 
the moon in his eyes.” 

This De Gomeron is the bad genius of the Chevalier. He dogs 
him continually, and at the end almost robs him of his lady. But 
of course nothing so terrible quite takes place. Mr. Levett-Yeats 
has been far too mindful of the way in which dull hours should be 
passed away to let that happen. In addition to the love-story of 
the Chevalier we find ourselves in the midst of plot and counter¬ 
plot of State. The central figure is Henri of Navarre, now King 
of ^France, and it is the pleasant but arduous task of the Chevalier 
to frustrate the treachery of traitorous ministers. The king himself 
assists the Chevalier in his last great exposure, after having pre¬ 
tended to discredit that loyal youth’s tale of warning. The 


following scene, in quite the grand manner, is the outcome of such 
a partnership: 

“ When we got back I helped him to dress. He did not, however, 
resume his roquelaure or hat, but stood playing with the hilt of his 
sword, letting nis eye run backward and forward over the vacant space 
in my room. At last he turned to me: 

‘ Monsieur, you have not answered the question I put to you a moment 
before.’ 

‘ Sire,’ I answered boldly, * is it my fault ? ’ 

He began to pull at his moustache, keeping his eyes to the ground and 
saying to himself, ‘ Sully will not be here for a little; there is time.’ 
As for me, I took my courage in both hands and waited. So a half¬ 
minute must have passed before he spoke again. 

‘Monsieur, if a gentleman has wronged another, there is only one 
course open. There is room enough here—take your sword, your place.’ 

‘ I—I-,’ I stammered. ‘ Your Majesty, I do not understand. 

* I never heard that Monsieur le Chevalier was dense in these matters. 
Come, sir, time presses—your place.’ 

‘ May my hand wither if I do,’ I burst out. ‘ I will never stand so 
before the king.’ 

‘ Not before the king, monsieur, but before a man who considers 
himself a little wronged too. What! is D’Auriac so high that he 
cannot stoop to cross a blade with plain Henri de Bourbon ? ’ 

And then it was as if God Himself took the scales from my eyes, and 
I fell on my knees before my king. 

He raised me gently. ‘Monsieur, I thank you. Had I for one 
moment led a soul to suspect that I believed in you from the first, this 
nest of traitors had never been found. St. Gris—even Sully was blinded. 
So far so good. It is much for a king to have gained a friend; and 
hark ! if I am not mistaken, here is De Yitry.’ ” 


Henrjr of Navarre is a safe card for the romance-writer to play. 
Dumas sowed the seed, and all who follow partake the harvest. It 
is difficult to go wrong when Henri blusters through the pages. 
Mr. Levett-Yeats knows this well. I have never read a story when 
so much of the machinery of Dumas was employed with such suc¬ 
cess. The narrative style of Mr. Levett-Yeats is admirable. He is 
not a great writer, but, for the purpose he set himself at the 
beginning of this work, he is adequate. The dull hour is finely 
averted. The first extract showed our hero and De Gomeron in 
conflict. Here is the passage, from the last chapter, showing 
De Gomeron’s death: 


“Messieurs, you who may read this, those at least of you who have 
stood sword in hand and face to face with a bitter foe, when the fight is 
to the last, will know that there are moments when it is as if God Himself 
nerves the arm and steels the wrist. And so it was then with me. I 
swear it that I forestalled each movement of the twinkling blade before 
me, that each artifice and trick the skilful swordsman who was fighting 
for his life employed was felt by something that guided my sword, now 
high, now low, and ever and again wet its point against the broad breast 
of the Camarguer. ' 

“ So, too, with him—he was lost, and he knew it. But he was a brave 
man, if ever there was one, and he pulled himself together as we reached 
the upper landing for one last turn with the death that dogged him. So 
fierce was the attack he now made, that had he done so but a moment 
before, when the advantage of position was his, I know not what had 
happened. But now it was different. He was my man. I was carried 
away by the fire withiu me, or else in pity I might have spared him ; but 
there is no need to speak of this more. He thrust too high. I parried 
and returned, so that the cros* hilt of my rapier struck dully over his 
heart, and he died where ho fell.” 

Of the interest of Mr. Levett-Yeats’s excellent story there cannot 
be two opinions among readers who like the days of lackeys and 
rapiers, galloping steeds and flagons of D’Arbois, pistoles and 
Capuchins, “ Ventre St. Gris! ” and “ Morbleu! ” In such a hot- 
tempered and slaughterous society one wonders that any one was 
left alive at all, and I recommend the Chevalier D’Auriac to all 
readers of this kind, but particularly to those persons who have 
found the reports of the recent meeting between M. Catulle Mend^s 
and M. Lugne Poe too tiresome. 
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ETHICS OF THE SURFACE. 

The Rudeness of the Honourable Mr. Leatherhead. 

A Homburg Story. By Gordon Seymour. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Although the former of these two stories has already been noticed 
in these columns, I cannot, in fairness to the author, consider 
them apart. For Mr. Gordon Seymour is a novelist with a theory, 
and in the preface to the first of the “ Ethics of the Surface ” series 
he sets out his theory, which he forthwith proceeds to put into 
practice. >In a word, Air. Gordon Seymour considers that the novel 
has hitherto not been superficial enough. “As a rule,” he writes, 

“ the novel has not got beyond what might be called the lyrical 
stage, in which ‘ love,’ and the whole relation of man to woman, is 
the central topic of interest.” And it must be admitted that if we 
are to believe the statistics of the book trade, the topic continues to 
be sufficiently interesting. Still, in the course of his journey from 
primaeval barbarism to nineteenth century civilisation the human 
animal has developed many interests which did not appeal to his 
remote ancestors. Prehistoric man as he lay at the mouth of his 
cave was interested in little but prehistoric woman and his pre¬ 
historic dinner. The finished human product of to-day takes these 
things more or less for granted. He does not have to fight his 
fellow-men for a wife, or even—except at evening parties—scramble 
for his food. Man no longer lives by bread alone, but is particular 
as to his liqueurs, and discriminates nicely between the brands of 
his cigars. “Thousands of years of civilisation and social differen¬ 
tiation,” says Air. Gordon Seymour, “ have drawn within the 
sphere of fundamental necessities what, to the savage and our 
prehistoric ancestors, was either unfelt, unknown, or a matter of 
accident and luxury.” In a complex social life we have hundreds 
of needs and desires, the denial of which would make life intoler¬ 
able. Manners become more immediately important than morals, 
and the thief who is a good fellow becomes more acceptable as a 
social factor than the honest man who is a bore. 

Now, these considerations are by no means new; they are the 
Commonplaces of philosophy. But they have suggested to Mr. 
Gordon Seymour a method of novel-writing which appears to suit 
him admirably. He proposes to write a series of books, of which 
the motif shall be, not the passions which lie at the root of humanity, 
but the manners, the delicacies of behaviour, the nuances of deport¬ 
ment, which are the offshoot of centuries of civilisation, and without 
which Society would be a bear-garden. I almost wish that the 
author’s preface, interesting as it is, had been omitted, and that he 
had given us his stories without any fussing about theory. One 
could then have seen what he was driving at. It is not necessary for 
the novelist, as for the professional entertainer, to “ tell his 
audience what he is going to do, then do it, and then tell them he 
has done it.” Nor is Mr. Seymour’s method in any sense a new 
one or an individual one. We have had the novel of manners with 
us for many years. With what does Pride and Prejudice deal but 
with the “ ethics of the surface ” ? Have not Air. Henry James 
and Air. Howells taught us the importance of trivialities ? And is 
not Patience Sparh-nck solely concerned with those secondary and 
artificial needs which Mr. Seymour claims as his special province ? 
Mr. Seymour would do better to practise the well-worn maxim 
which he is somewhat too fond of quoting— ars eat celare artem —and 
write his stories without telling us how and why they are written. 

I give this advice in the most friendly spirit, because Mr. 
Seymour’s two little books have afforded me genuine pleasure in the 
reading. The former and slighter of the two describes how an act of 
rudeness towards an old lady on the part of Mr. Leatherhead affected 
that gentleman’s career and even his character. The second also 
deals in manners. “ This question of the manner, I see,” says the 
heroine, “ is of the greatest importance in social intercourse.” It 
might be called a study in sensitiveness, in which the central 
figures are three ladies at Homburg who are conscious of a slight 
social prejudice against themselves. And the moral of the story, 
which shows throughout the faculty of observation and consider¬ 
able insight into the delicacies of social life, is that we should 
“ deal lightly with the blows struck at our own pride and sensi¬ 
tiveness,” since we cannot, without loss of dignity, resent them. 
But here again Mr. Seymour thinks too much of pointing his 
moral and too little of adorning his tale, so that the hero, who is 
the author’s mouthpiece, becomes now and then a bit of a prig. For 


Mr. Seymour has also a theory of dialogue. He finds the dialogue 
of the average novel trivial and scrappy, and not at all like those 
“ delightful and interesting talks which we have had ” in real life. 
Wherefore his hero, when he makes the acquaintance of three 
pretty women on the Saalburg, and shows them the remains of the 
Roman Camp, points out the Porta Decumana, draws a plan on the 
back of an envelope and indicates the Prmtorium, the Qufostorium, 
and the Porta Principalis dextra and sinistra; he sketches rapidly 
the history and policy of Rome, and then in the person of a Roman 
officer described the orders and duties of each day. Then he draws 
an analogy between modem Great Britain and ancient Rome, ending 
thus— 

“ On the other hand there was then no effective tribunal of public 
morality, no spiritual conscience of nations, of which we all have to 
take account m modern times—thank God, a real power with us, 
unknown to the ancient world, and to which we Englishmen, I hope, 
will always pay due tribute, though we shall insist upon advancing, 
unchecked by any power, because we know that our advance always 
means the common advance of civilisation.” 

The ladies, you will be surprised to hear, instead of going to 
sleep, were delighted, and one of them promptly fell in love with 
him. I have, I must confess, picked out almost the only 
ridiculous passage in the book. But that is because I really wish 
to persuade Mr. Seymour that he is hampering himself by theories 
which are not in the least novel. If he will only deal a little less 
“ heavily and seriously with things which are not weighty”—as he 
writes in his preface, if he will cease to worry himself and us with 
theories, I shall look with eagerness for some more studies in the 
Philosophy of the Superficial. 

* * * * 

The Way of a Woman. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 

(F. V. White & Co.) 

Of course I have heard of Mrs. L. T. Meade over and over again. 
But as I seldom read novels but under compulsion—in the way of 
business—I had no personal acquaintance with her works until The 
Way of a Woman turned up on the table whereon I neglect 
my work, and I read it. Some of it, at least. And Quintin 
Garstin of the prologue seemed promising. He was engaged to 
Marjory, he was attached to the diplomatic service in China, 
he smoked opium, he joined—accidentally—a Chinese secret society, 
and he was inveigled into a marriage with the passionate and 
brazen Dolly. Subsequently he appears in Southwark, as a 
widower and a curate—“ translated.’’ Now curates are doubtless 
necessary ; but there is no need to dwell upon them. But Quintin 
was quite an exceptional curate, and filled his church on week days. 
Marjory, the jilted, though the daughter of a squire—a peculiarly 
silly squire—came up continually to town to sit under him. She 
met him clandestinely in disused churchyards, and visited him at 
his rooms because she thought she could help him in his extremity. 
For the curate had a sin on his conscience which I will not divulge. 
All the same “ Mary the shrewd ” saw through it. “ She may be 
in love on the high and spiritual plane” said Mary, “ but in love 
she is, and with Quintin Garstin.” And she was. So also were 
several other girls, but on the strictly high and spiritual plane. 
They took rooms in the house which contained the curate. One 
night the curate could not sleep for remorse—at what I will not tell 
you. 

“The young daily governess in the room underneath was much 
disturbed by the curate’s footsteps —they awed her. She said to herself, 

‘ He is thinking out one of those wonderful sermons.’ It occurred to her 
that she might help him by prayer. At this time in his career those who 
looked at Garstin felt that the one thing they could do for him was 
to pray—to pray that he might be made more of an Evangelist than he 
was already. The girl slipped out of bed in her white nightdress, and 
kneeling on the floor, clasped her hands, and prayed to God to help him. 

‘ Dear God, make him preach even more wonderfully ’ she prayed. 

‘ Dear God, make him pierce beneath all the darkness and defilements of 
our hearts, until he reaches our naked souls and rouses them to come to 
Thee. Help him, Lord, help him mightily.’ 

She prayed as she had never prayed before, and instinctively the 
wave of prayer must have risen through the ceiling-” 

Well, well—Mrs. Meade should surely know her public and its 
requirements. I cannot tell you, if I would, what was the 
subsequent history of the curate; only from a hurried glance 
forward I have hopes that he is safely buried. I found just one 
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spice of devilry in the story, when two young ladies went on 
a jaunt to town to hear the curate preach, pretending all the time 
that they were going to Exeter Hall. But I am no enemy 
of rational enjoyment, so let that pass. The Way of a Woman 
is quite the sort of book to buy and give away as a birthday present 
to any girl who was bom just fifteen years ago. It wouldn’t hurt 
a niece. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

A Belated Ceitxcism. 

“ My point is that the character, the theories, the position, and 
the methods, always, and the incidents and phrases often, which 
have made Sherlock Holmes a household word, are taken directly 
from Dupin and from Lecoq.” This is the clinching sentence of a 
four-column article on Dr. Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes series of 
stories, with which Mr. Robert Blatehford has just surprised the 
readers of the Clarion. Mr. Blatehford, like the rest of us, heartily 
enjoyed Dr. Doyle’s stories when they appeared in the Strand 
Magazine ; but he had his own opinion about Holmes as compared 
with such detectives as Poe’s Dupin or Gaboriau’s Lecoq. It will 
be remembered that Dr. Doyle had his too. In A Study in Scarlet 
he makes Sherlock Holmes say: 

“No doubt you think that you are complimenting me in comparing 
me to Dupin. Now, in my opinion, Dupin was a very inferior fellow. 

. . . He bad some analytical genius, no doubt; but he was by no 
means such a phenomenon as Poe appeared to imagine. 

Lecoq was a miserable bungler; he had only one thing to recommend 
him, and that was his energy. That book made me positively ill. The 
question was how to identify an unknown prisoner. I could have done 
it in twenty-four hours. Lecoq took six months or so. It might be 
made a text-book for detectives to teach them what to avoid.” 

It is clear that this passage has rankled in Mr. Blatchford’s mind; 
indeed, he admits it, and when an attack of influenza suddenly 
widened his leisure, he began to look into the matter. With this 
Tesult: “Let us see,” says Mr. Blatehford, “how far Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes’s contempt for his masters is justified by the facts ”; and 
he proceeds to give an example of the work of that “ very inferior 
fellow,” Dupin: 

“A girl was murdered near New York. The case created a great 
sensation, all the leading papers suggested theories of the crime, and the 
police were completely baffled. 

Then Edgar Allan Poe wrote a story called The Mystery of Marie 
Roget, in which he set his imaginary detective, Dupin, to work to explain 
how the murder had been committed. Poe wrote at a distance from 
the scene of the crime, and with no other data than those found in the 
Press. He kept closely to the facts of the murder, changing only the 
names of places and persons, and he made Dupin unravel the whole 
mystery by a process of pure inductive reason. 

Some years afterwards two persons at different places and at different 
times confessed, and in their confessions confirmed in full ‘ not only the 
general conclusion, but absolutely all the chief hypothetical details by 
which that conclusion was attained.’ 

That is to say, that Dupin, the trifler, the ‘ inferior fellow,’ actually 
applied to a real case the methods supposed to be peculiar to Sherlock 
Holmes, and discovered not only the murderer but all the steps taken 
in the perpetration of the crime. 

Should we be justified now in calling Sherlock Holmes a trifler or an 
inferior fellow if in one of Conan Doyle’s stories he had actually 
explained, and truly explained, all the mystery of the crimes of Jack 
the Ripper ? ” 

Mr. Blatehford, who is evidently extremely well versed in Poe 
and Gaboriau, goes on to give extracts and instances tending to 
show that Sherlock Holmes’s methods of criminal investigation 
have been anticipated by these writers. The following passage 
will show Mr. Blatchford’s line of criticism: 

“ Dr. Doyle’s second book, The Sign of Tour, absorbs a good deal of 
Poe’s Murders in the Hue Morgue. 

Thus, in Poe’s tale the murders are done by an ape, which has escaped 
from a sailor. In Conan Doyle’s tale the murder is done by a small 
savage from the Andaman Isles, who is with a sailor. In both cases the 
murder is done against the sailor’s wish. In the one case Dupin deduces 
the ape from a handprint, in the other Holmes deduces the savage from 
a footprint. 

‘ I wish you particularly to notice these footmarks,’ he said ; ‘ do you 
observe anything noteworthy about them ? ’ 
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‘ They belong,’ I said, ‘ to a child or a small woman.’ 

‘ Apart from their size, though, is there nothing else ? ’ 

‘ They appear to be much as other footmarks.’ 

‘ Not at all. Look here! This is the print of a right foot in the dust. 
Now I make one with my naked foot beside it. What is the chief 
difference ? ’ 

‘ Your toes are all cramped together. The other print has each toe 
distinctly divided.’ ” 

Now compare Dupin and his hand-print: 

“ ‘ You will perceive,’ continued my friend, spreading out the paper 
upon the table before us, * that this drawing gives the idea of a firm and 
fixed hold. There is no slipping apparent. Each finger has retained— 
possibly until the death of the victim—-the fearful grasp by which it 
originally imbedded itself. Attempt now to place ail your fingers, at 
the same time, in the respective impressions as you see them.’ 

I made the attempt in vain. 

‘ We are possibly not giving this matter a fair trial,’ he said. ‘ The 
paper’s spread out upon a plain surface; but the human throat is 
cylindrical. Here is a billet of wood, the circumference of which is 
about that of the throat. Wrap the drawing round it and try the 
experiment again.’ 

X did so, but the difficulty was even more obvious than before. ‘ This,’ 
I said, ‘ is the mark of no hnmau hand.’ 

But the resemblance between the methods of Holmes and those of the 
‘ very inferior fellow,’ Dupin, does not end there, for in the Rue 
Morgue Dupin takes up a volume of Cuvier, and shows his friend an 
account of a large and fierce ourang-outang, with special allusion to his 
hands, and in The Sign uf Four Holmes shows Watson in an 
encyclopaedia an account of the savage races of the Andaman Islands, 
with special allusion to their feet. See Sign of Four, pp. 158-9, and 
Rut Morgue, pp. 213-14. 

‘ In The Sign of Four the description of the sailor, Jonathan 
Small, is very like the description of the Maltese sailor in The Rue 
Morgue. In The Sign of Four Holmes says : 

‘ I argued that the launch must be no great way off in spite of its 
invisibility. 1 then put myself in the place of Small, and looked at it as a 
man of his capacity would.’ 

Compare the words in italics with Poe’s statement in The Purloined 
Letter. 


‘Now this mode of reasoning in the schoolboy, whom his fellows 
termed “ lucky,” what, in its lastanalysis, is it ? ’ 

‘ It is merely,’ said I, ‘ an identification of the reasoner’s intellect 
with that of his opponent.’ 

One cannot read A Scandal in Bohemia and The Purloined Letter 
together without being struck by the analogy. In one story the thing 
to be recovered is a letter stolen from the Queen of France. In the other 
it is a portrait given to a lady by the King of Bohemia. In both oases 
the detective enters the room of the person holding the desired object; 
in both cases an emeute is organised by the detective outside the house. 
In both cases the method of attack ana the process of thought employed 
are identical. 

Let anyone with a good knowledge of Sherlock Holmes study the 
three stories by Poe, and he cannot fail to perceive the indebtedness of 
Conan Doyle to the American author.” 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Blatchford is not an admirer 
and a great admirer, of Dr. Conan Doyle’s most famous creation 

After examining many other instances of Mr. Sherlock Holmes’s 
feats of detection, and finding in them, as he thinks, traces of 
indebtedness to the creators of the heroes of Foe’s and Gaboriau’s 
stories, Mr. Blatchford says: 

‘ ‘ Is there, then, nothing new in the new detective ? There is. One of 
the most fascinating and ingenious characteristics of Sherlock Holmes is 
his faculty for reading the men and women he meets as though they 
were books. His deductions from a soiled hat, a scratched watch, a 
splashed trouser, or a scarred hand, are peculiar to him, and always come 
upon the reader as a surprise. Mycroft Holmes, also, is a fine character, 
and I, for one, wish that Dr. Doyle would give us more of him. . . . 
Dr. Doyle is more ‘ readable ’ than Gaboriau or Edgar Allan Poe. His 
language is simpler, his stories are shorter, his mode of telling is clearer; 
he uses short sentences, and he judiciously waters down Poe’s abstruse 
hilosophy, and avoids Gaboriau’s laboured sentiment. But, after all, 
e is only an industrious and skilful mechanic: Edgar Allan Poe was a 
genius and an inventor.” 

We do not know that the keenly scrutinising Sherlock Holmes 
has been so scrutinised before. But we fancy that the range of 
invention possible to a writer of detective stories is smaller than is 
commonly imagined. 


11 ThefoilowingObstinateCaseof Indigestion of Twenty 

i I Years’ standing, with Pain after Food, Loss of Appetite, 
and Loss of Flesh, was completely cured by Guy’s Tonic I 



“53, Caledonian Street, Leeds. 

“ I have pleasure in stating the follow¬ 
ing facts with regard to the great benefit 
my wife has received from a coarse of 
Guy’s Tonic. 

“ I have been married twenty years, and 
for the greater part of that time she has 
suffered from Indigestion, and has not been 
able to eat any other flesh meat except 
mutton, and that only sparingly. She has 
tried all sorts of medicines without any 
lasting results, and one of the leading 
Doctors in this City told her she would 
always be Dyspeptic 

“ Her Appetite failed her, and she began 
to lose flesh. I came across one of your 
Advertisements in which a similar case was 
mentioned, and I sent out and got a bottle 
of Guy’s Tonic ; I then got another, and 
now have the satisfaction of saying that 
Guy’s Tonic put her all right; and her 
appetite is such that she can eat a dry 
crust with relish. 

“ I think Guy’s Tonic only wants to 
become more widely known to be highly 
appreciated by all who suffer from In¬ 
digestion and kindred Ailments. 

“ B. W. Horsman." 


All Chemists and Stores sell Guy's Tonic. 



NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS 
j OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely 
j proof against Carrying Disease. 


Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: 
| Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 
j Invalids, &c., &c. 
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rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
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Offices: 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 


THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOK8. 

[TAta article is a chronicle of hooks published 
during the week. Reviews will follow .] 

T HE most interesting arrival of the week 
is Prof. James Sully’s Children’s Ways. 
This is a volume of selections from the 
author’s Studies of Childhood, with additional 
matter. Prof. Sully explains the book in 
a short preface, which we quote entire: 

“The kindly welcome accorded by the Press 
to my volume. Studies of Childhood, has sug¬ 
gested to me that there was much in it which 
might be made attractive to a wider class of 
readers than that addressed in a psychological 
work. I have, accordingly, prepared the fol¬ 
lowing selections, cutting out abstruse dis¬ 
cussions, dropping as far as possible technical 
language, and adapting the style to the require¬ 
ments of the general reader. In order to 
shorten the work the last two chapters— 
‘' Extracts from a Father’s Diary ” and “ G eorge 
Sand’s Childhood ”—have been omitted. The 
order of treatment has been altered somewhat, 
and a number of stories has been added. I 
hope that the result may succeed in recom¬ 
mending what has long been to myself one of 
the most delightful of subjects to many who 
would not be disposed to read a larger and 
more difficult work, and to draw on a few of 
these, at least, to a closer and more serious 
inspection of it.’’ 

It is curious to be reminded, in these days, 
when the Empire, as an idea, looms so large 
in the national mind, of the existence of the 
Regalia. Mr. Cvril Davenport has produced 
a handsomely illustrated folio on these royal 
insignia. By permission of Her Majesty he 
was allowed to photograph the Regalia out 
of their cases; as a matter of met, Mr. 
Davenport took with him to the Tower 
an experienced photographer, and in the 
presence of two successive keepers of the 
Regalia, General Sir Michael A. S. Biddulph 
and Lieut.-General Sir Frederick D. Middle- 


ton, Mr. Davenport secured the best photo¬ 
graphs he could, and the negatives were 
afterwards worked upon and produced in 
the correct colours as illustrations to this 
work. Five hundred copies of the volume 
have been printed. 

To the first volume of “The Library 
Series,” The Free Library: its History and 
Present Condition, by John J. Ogle, Dr. 
Richard Garnett contributes a Preface in 
which he entitles our age the Age of the 
Books: 

“ Not merely that there never before were so 
many books in tbe world, or that there never 
was a time when books and newspapers were so 
widely read — so influential; but that there 
never before was so much interest and curiosity 
respecting the makers of books, authors—the 
emitters of books, publishers—or the custodians 
of books, librarians. This curiosity, frequently 
frivolous and annoying, bears testimony, at all 
events, to the plaoe which literature has taken 
not merely in fact, but in general apprehension, 
among the agencies which mould the world. 
She always has had this place in effect ever 
since hieroglyphical writing passed into alpha¬ 
betical; but the man of the world has been 
singularly unconscious of the agency by which 
its oonrse was in large measure determined. 
Alexander has been conspicuous, Aristotle has 
been overlooked. Now the attention paid to 
authorship in all its forms shows that mankind 
has become aware that its destinies may be 
much affected by what some unknown young 
man is at the present moment scribbling in a 
garret.” 

It is, indeed, remarkable to think how 
differently the garret of a young author is 
regarded now as compared with a hundred 
years ago. 

Mr. Ogle’s work is concerned with the 
History of the Free Library Movement, 
which he divides into three periods; and in 
a second section he gives brief histories of 
typical libraries in London, and in provincial 
towns in the order of their size. The series, 
of which this is the opening volume, is 
published by Mr. George Allen, and 
will include books on Library Construction 
and Fittings, Library Administration, The 
Prices of Books, &c. 

Opening Sir Edward J. Poynter’s, P.R.A., 
Lectures on Art we read in the Preface : “I 
come to-day from the ‘ varnishing day ’ of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition with a pleas¬ 
ant conviction that there is on all sides a 
more decided tendency towards a higher 
standard in art, both as regards treatment 
of subject and execution, than I have ever 
before noticed; and I have no hesitation in 
attributing this sudden improvement in the 
main to the stimulus given to us all by tbe 
election of our new President, and to the 
influence of the energy,'thoroughness, and 
nobility of aim which he . . .” We rub our 
eyes, and discover that this refers not to 
Sir Edward himself, but to the late Lord 
Leighton. This is a fourth and enlarged 
edition of these Lectures. Sir Edward admits 
that in 1869 he generalised too sweepingly, 
and dogmatised too daringly, on some points. 
Concerning the position he assigned to 
Michael Angelo, Sir Edward Poynter writes 
in his Preface to the present edition: 

“ At that time I bad recently been in Rome 
for a second visit after an interval of fourteen 
years, and was full of the transcendent grandeur 
of Michael Angelo’s great work in the Sistine 


Chapel; the appearance of Braun’s splendid 
photographs immediately afterwards enabling 
me'to study its exhaustive variety more in 
detail than is possible in the chapel itself, my 
enthusiatm found its expression in the lecture 
in question. In spite of the broader views 
and additional knowledge that come with years, 
that enthusiasm has in no way abated, and 
from what I then said I would take nothing, 
though I might add much; and indeed found 
occasion to do so in a lecture delivered later to 
the students of the Slade School (No. IX. of 
the series), and I believe that on this subject, 
and as impressing on young students the im¬ 
portance of studying the works of the great 
masters of the past, these lectures may still be 
helpful to them, in spite of, or rather, I should 
say, because of, the strange tendency of the 
day among a certain class of painters to neglect 
the study of form, in favour of so-called im¬ 
pressions, hastily, and more or less dexterously, 
thrown on canvas. How much of this is due 
to a belief that the technique of the brush or 
palette-knife is the sole end of art, and how 
much to the convenience of shirking the labour 
and difficulties of the study of form, would be 
thought, no doubt, invidious to inquire; but it 
is a question not altogether irrelevant, though 
beyond the limits of this brief introduction. 

The “Eversley” series continues to gather 
to itself some of the choicest of modem 
books. It may be remarked, not for the 
first time of course, that tho format of this 
series is one of the best that has been 
produced of late years. The latest addition 
is Mr. Green’s The Making of England, in 
two volumes. It is printed with the original 
Preface. In the same series the eighth, 
and final, volume of Mr. William Knight’s 
definitive edition of Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works is to hand. It contains English and 
American bibliographies. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Knight prints in his Prefatory 
Note to this volume the interesting com¬ 
munication which appeared in the Academy 
of January 2 this year from Dr. Garnett. 
It will bo remembered that Dr. Garnett sent 
us a transcription of a sonnet on Vasco de 
Gama, which turned up at Messrs. Sotheby’s, 
and which-he declared to be “ undoubtedly 
in Wordsworth’s hand.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THBOIiOQIOAL AMD BIBLICAL. 

De Incarnations Vbbbx Dbi. By Very Rev. E. A. 
Hoffman. Riggs' Printing A Publishing Co. (Albany, 
N.Y.). 

A Modern's Religion. By Ignotus. Henry & Co., Ltd. Is. 
Statutes oi Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by tho late 
Henry Bradshaw. Part II. Cambridge University 
Press. 

Thb Lebsobs of Holt Scripture. Illustrated by Thought* 
in Verse. Compiled by tbe late Rev. J. H. Wanklyn, 
M.A. Vol. III. Bemrose A Sons. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HI8TORY. 

Hannibal and the Ceisib ot the Steuoole between 
Cabtkaoe and Rome. By William O'Connor Morris. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 

Ths Lives ot the Saints. By Rev. S. Baring-Goold. 

New edition. Vol. V. John C. Nimmo. 6s. 

American History told by Oob tempo babies. Vol. I. s 
Eba or Colonisation, 1402—1680. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. The Macmillan Co. (New York). 

The Maxing of England. By John Richard Green. New 
•' Evorsloy Edition.” 3 vols. Macmillan A Co. 10s. 
Old Ludgings or Stieling. By J. 8. Fleming, F.8.A. 
Eneas Mackey (Stirling). 7s. 6d. 

ART, DRAMA, BELLES LKTTRES. 

Lxctukxs on Ant. By Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A. 

Fourth and enlarged edition. Chapman A Hall. 

The Poetical Woers of William Wordsworth. 
Vol. VIII. of “ Eversley Edition.” Edited by William 
Knight. Macmillan A Co. 5s. 
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The Dome. Unicom Press. Is. 

Childbsh’s Wsts. By James Solly, M.A. Longmans, 
Green A Co. 

A Ijondoh Comedy, urn Onu Yumu. By Egan Mew. 
Illostrated by Maorice GreiSenbagen. George Red way. 

SCIENCE. 

Tssoar or Electbicitt ahd Magsitism. By Charles 
Emerson Carry, Ph.D. Macmillan A Co. 8s. 6(1. 

FICTION. 

All Soars ahd Cohditiohs or Mbh. By Walter Besant. 
Chatto A Windns. 6d. 

Kallisteatus. By A. H. Gilkes. Longmans A Co. 6s. 

A Bama’s Madhess. By Allen Upward. Arrowsmith. 
3s. 6d. 

Sweet Scsirras Geass. By Neville Marion. Digby, Long. 
Is. 

Shall Cohcsbhs. By Frances England. Digby, Lon?. Is. 
Sroanas Adtehtdeis. By Monsieur Lolotte. Digby, 
Long. Is. 

Thb Mastee or Hullihgham Mahoe. By Bernard Went¬ 
worth. Digby, Long. Is. 

Tee Pieats ahd The These Comas. By Captain 
Marryat. Macmillan A Co. 3s. 8d. 

The Fascihatioh or the Kihg. By Guy Boothby. Ward, 
Lock A Co. 

A Dat with the Houhds. By “ Corertside." Western 
Mad, Ld. 

NATURAL HI8TORY. 

The Rahblsb’8 Libeaet : Natuee-Chat. By Edward A. 
Martin. R. E. Taylor A Son. Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Rahblss Roved Lohdoh—Bebies XVI: Ovee the 
Nostheeh Heights. Part n. By All. Holliday. R. B. 
Taylor A Bon. 6d. 

Pictobxal ahd Desoeittite Gdioe to Haeeosate. Ward, 
Look A Co., Ltd. Is. 

The Geooeathioal Jocehal. Vol. IX.: January to June, 
1887. Edward Stanford. 

Feahzehsbad : Ah Aosteiah Health Resobt. With illus- 
trations. Ballidre, Tindall A Cox. 

MEDICINE, Ac. 

A Sthteh or Medicihe. By many Writers. Vol. III. 
Edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt. Macmillan A Co. 
25s. 

Cohteeoeht Steabishus ahd its Teeatheht. By Edwin 
Holthouse, M.A. J. A A. Churchill. 6s. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Oesahic Ckehical Mahitclatioh. By J. T. Hewitt, 
M.A., D.So. Whittaker A Co. 7s. 6d. 

L’Aide de Caht Mabeot t Sblectiohs feoh the Mehoiees 
do GtH^EAL Baboh de Maebot. Edited, with Notes, 
by Granville Sharp, M.A. Longmans, Green A Co. 
2s. 6d. 

Rifoh Geakhae School : The Fodhdatioh Chaetxe or 
1K6. Edited and translated by C. C. Bwinton 
Bland, M.A. William Harrison (Ripon). 

PsTOHOLOOY: AH iHTEODDOrOET MaHUAL FOE THE USE OF 
Stodehts. By F. Ryland, M.A. Seventh edition. 
George Bell A Sons. 4s. Od. 

First Book of Wbrihs Eholish. By Edwin Herbert 
Lewis, Ph.D. Macmillan A Co. 3s. 0d. 

Elekehtaet Classics: Sblectiohs feoh the Aheodotes 
or Valeeids Maxihcs. Edited by Charles Henry 
Ward, M.A. Macmillan A Co. Is. 6d. 

Bt ace’s School Shakesfeaee: a Midshhhbb Night’s 
Deeah. Edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A. A. A C. Black. 

FOREIGN. 

Eh Const: fioirrs, Cetlah, Sun de l'Ihde. Par Georges 
Noblemaire. Librairie Hachette et Cie. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Ehglish Regalia. By Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 
Kegan Paul. 21s. 

SovrxHiE or Madake Sahs-GAhe. Presented at the 
Lyoeum Theatre by Henry Irving. Is. 

Notes oh the Paixted Glass ih Cahtbebuet Cathedral. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
Aberdeen University Press. 

The Abt ahd Pastihe of Ctclihg. By R. J. Mecredy 
and A. J. Wilson. Fourth edition. Archibald Con¬ 
stable A Co. Is. 

The Fees Libeaet : its Histoky ahd Pehseht Cohdi- 
tioh. By John J. Ogle. George Allen. 6s. 

Oh Paihtihg ih Wateb-Colouss. By Hume Nisbet. 
Reeves A Sons. 

Tbe THEOEr or Ceedit. By Henry Dunning Macleod. M.A. 
Longmans, Green A Co. 10s. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


W E had thought that the rhyming 
chronicler was a character of the 
past. But he survives in Mr. George Norman 
Hester, who, as we learn from a contem¬ 
porary, claims to have based his recently 
published Annals of England upon the 
“Annales” of Ennius. No doubt rhyme 
is to facts what jam is to a crust, but we 
are sorry for children who will carry with 
them through life such a couplet as: 

“ Caxton from Flanders brought the press, 
And printing slew the fair MS.” ; 

or whose tender minds are burdened with 
such shake-down criticism as this : 

“ Wordsworth hymned Nature. Hi s retreat 
By Coleridge’s song was made more sweet. 
Landor had Roman eloquence, 

And Southey ease and eloquence; 

Lamb was felicitous and quaint. 

And Hazlitt’s style beyond attaint. 
Utilitarian Bentham taught 
That happiness was to be sought.” 

Such judgments cannot profitably be im¬ 
parted to the young in any shape; but to 
impart them in these jingles is to lay a 
kind of “ Punch, brothers, punch,” curse 
on their future reading. 


The sale of Arab horses at Crabbet Park 
on Saturday afternoon saw quite a gathering 
of literary men, women, and ghosts. The 
host himself, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, is a poet, 
the several editions of whose Love Sonnets 
of Proteus bear witness to its popularity. 
Then the ghost of Lord Byron could 
be nowhere on earth if not at Crabbet, 
where his granddaughter, Lady Anne 
Blunt, was hostess, and where all his 
descendants of the fourth generation were 
gathered—to wit, Miss Judith Blunt, the 
daughter of the house, and her cousin, Lady 
Mary Milbanke. The ghosts of Bulwer and 
of “Owen Meredith” were gathered up in the 
son of one and the grandson of the other, 
the present young Earl of Lytton. Mr. 
Evelyn, of Wotton, was there to be 
reminded by Mr. Blunt that his ancestor 
of the Diary had said something to disparage 
the Arab. The presence of another gentle¬ 
man at once suggested the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, whose verses, “ My beautiful, my 
beautiful, who standest meekly by,” in¬ 
gratiated the Arab with our grandmothers. 
Other names recalled other memories of 
authors dead and gone. It was a great 
Pedigree occasion all round. Nor were 
living men and women of letters unrepre¬ 
sented where Mr. Lecky, Mrs. Meynell, 
and Sir Edwin Arnold kept the host 
company. 


The title of Mr. Grant Allen’s forth¬ 
coming volume of researches into the origin 
of religion—its sub-title, by the way—is 
not The Evolution of God, but The Evolution 
of the Idea of God, although it is trme that 
tike first title was originally contemplated. 
This is a work on which Mr. Allen has 
been engaged, on and off, ever since he left 
Oxford, some twenty-five years ago. It will 
be published simultaneously in England 


and America by Mr. Grant Richards and 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

Apropos of the eightieth anniversary of 
the death of Jane Austen, it may be 
mentioned that the house in Winchester 
Close in which she died is still standing. 
It is quite a small house, and bears an in¬ 
scription to this effect: “ This is the house 
in which Jane Austen spent the latter days 
of her life, and died July 24, 1817.” The 
house is inhabited. 


The Chap Book has taken to statistics 
rather amusingly. It finds that out of 
twenty-six writers in the current Yellow Book 
eleven are women, ten men, and five un¬ 
classified or unsexed. Starting with this 
discovery, our contemporary becomes philo¬ 
sophic concerning the progress of women in 
the Victorian age. Sixty years ago, it says, 
women seldom wrote for the magazines. 
This is not strictly accurate if we consider 
the old albums among the magazines. 
Women (male and female) contributed the 
bulk of their contents. Lady Blessington 
set the fashion, and in her train came 
Mrs. Gore, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and a number 
of others whose names are unimportant. 
This is, however, a digression: the Chap 
Book's statistics hold the field. 


An inspection of the contents of the Yellow 
Book enables the Chap Book to arrange the 
data in convenient form for the use of the 
student. So: 

Numbsr of 

Articles. Prose. Poetry. 


Male .... 10 5 5 

Female ... 11 8 3 

Unclassified . . 5 1 4 

“Thus,” says the Chap Book, “it will be 
seen that, left freely to choose their medium 
of expression, only about 27 per cent, of the 
ladies select verse, while of ine men exactly 
50 per cent., and of the necessarily unclas¬ 
sified 80 per cent. “ lisp,” as the poet says, 
“ in numbers.” Making further analysis of 
the woman’s work, we find that the prose 
is divided as follows: Fiction, 6; prose 

S astels, 2. In 50 per cent, of the tales 
eath plays an important part. There is 
one death by heart disease, one by shock 
and hemorrhage from a bullet-wound, and 
one by grief. In only 16’6 per cent, of the 
fiction is marriage indicated.” The result 
of this inquiry is the conviction that the 
Yellow Book goes far to remove the stain 
put upon the fair name of England by the 
surly Senate of Cambridge. 


The new Logia discovered by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt are having a very mixed 
reception. The Spectator has been impelled 
to point out “ the danger of false ‘ sayings 
of Christ,”’ while Dr. Martineau wonders 
at the importance attached to them. Con¬ 
cerning Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s 
pamphlet Dr. Martineau writes : 


“It is highly interesting, not, indeed, as 
adding anything "historical to such knowledge 
of the personal teaching of Jesus as we gather 
from the synoptical Gospels, but as confirming; 
the most probable judgment previously formed 
respecting the popular traditional materials out 
of .which those Gospels were brought into their 
present form. The date assigned by the editors 
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to the papyri now published is too late to have 
any testimonial value. The text attests only 
the current conceptions of the Church in the 
latter half of the second century. It is well 
to enlarge our knowledge of this by ever so 
little; but it is a gain simply ecclesiastical, not 
religious.” 


It has been pointed out that Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s much-discussed “ Secessions! ” is not 
the only hymn he has written. There is his 
“ Hymn before Action ”: 

“ The earth is full of anger, 

The sky is dark with wrath, 

The nations in their harness 
Come up upon our path. 

Before we rank the legions, 

Before we draw the blade, 

Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Battles, aid.” 


What daily papers, we wonder, does 
Mr. Birrell patronise? In his remarks at 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, on Saturday last, he 
confessed his disgust at accounts ne read in 
the Press as to “ how a woman wrote her 
novel, how many years of solemn thought 
she had devoted to a twopenny-halfpenny 
tale which ten years hence no one would 
read, how this and that character was 
revealed—that, he thought, was vulgarising 
literature. The aptest answer we have seen 
to Mr. Birrell’s indictment “that the pre¬ 
tensions of our daily Press are ridiculously 
high, are extravagantly increasing, and 
ought to be forthwith abated ” was in the 
Si. James's Gazette. Said our contemporary: 
“That Mr. Birrell’s pleasantries are pain¬ 
fully feeble, are steadily growing weaker, 
and ought to be treated with a strong tonic 
is clear from his attack on the Press on 
Saturday. He described the newspapers as 
“commercial concerns trading in news.” 
No journalist need object to the definition. 
But what about second-rate politicians? 
Are they not advertising individuals trading 
in views? And what would become of 
them if they were not reported by the 
Press?” 


The Providence that watches over book- 
hunters is the subject of an article in the 
current number of Chambers’s Journal. The 
article itself has an interesting history, for 
it was written thirty years ago, and the 
facts it contains were communicated to the 
writer by the father of Robert Browning. 
Out of the many instances of wonderful 
“ finds ” given, we select two: 

“ A work on astrology, believed to be unique, 
without title-page, but bearing date 1473, and 
consequently one of the earliest specimens of 
printing extant, having been brought out 
twenty years after the discovery of the art, 
exquisitely printed, with all the capital letters 
put in by hand, some of them being done in 
gold and others in colour—was picked up at a 
London bookstall for fifteen-pence.” 

Such a “find” is inconceivable nowadays, 
when the tendency of people ignorant of 
books is to over-value, not to under-value, 
any volume that has a quaint appearance. 

Another anecdote, a most remarkable 
one, is this: 

“ A London book-hunter of the last genera¬ 
tion gave to his son, as the ‘ nest-egg ’ of his 
future library, a translation of The Life and 


Character of Theophrastus, minus the title-page, 
but attributed to Coleman. On giving inis 
book to his son. the father wrote his name on 
the flyleaf. A few yean afterwards the son, 
accompanied by his beloved books, went to 
Jamaica, where the translation in question was 
borrowed of him by a military officer on service 
in that colony. This officer, being unexpectedly 
transferred with his regiment to another colony, 
quitted Jamaica very suddenly, inadvertently 
taking with him the borrowed translation; a 
circumstance which caused great annoyance and 
regret to its owner, who prized it very highly 
as being the gift of his father and containing 
that parent’s handwriting. He made various 
attempts to learn the whereabouts of the officer 
who had so carelessly carried off the treasured 
volume, but could never obtain any tidings of 
him, and at length relinquished the effort, and 
gave up the book for lost. Five-and-twenty 
years afterwards the book-hunter, having re¬ 
turned to London, was one day strolling along 
the Old Kent-road, and peering about him as 
usual, when he came to the shop of a dealer in 
old iron, near the then existent turnpike-gate 
which formerly stood nearly opposite the 
burial-ground. As he glanced into the dingy 
depths of this shop he suddenly espied his lost 
translation, stowed away upon a shelf. Hastily 
entering the shop, he bought back his missing 
treasure for the sum of sixpence, which the man 
of iron seemed to think himself very lucky in 
getting in exchange for it. The presence of 
his father’s handwriting on the flyleaf was still 
as legible as ever, and rendered it certain that 
the volume, so strangely recovered, was the 
identical one the loss of which he had so long 
deplored.” 


The least needed and least interesting of 
the City churches are being slowly weeded 
out. St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, is, we are 
told, “threatened with extinction.” We 
presume that this means the extinction of 
its services, and not the demolition of the 
church itself. We believe that of all the 
sixty-four City churches only nine are con¬ 
sidered by antiquarians as uninteresting 
enough to be sacrificed. St. Mary’s, Alder¬ 
manbury, cannot be one of these, for it was 
built by Wren, and in it were buried Henry 
Condell and John Heminge, the editors of 
the first folio of Shakespeare’s plays. 


The eighth summer meeting of Univer¬ 
sity Extension students begins with a lec¬ 
ture by the Bishop of Ripon, on the 
“ Romantic Revival in English Literature.” 
This inaugural lecture also fitly introduces 
the main course of this year’s studies— 
namely, the History, Literature, Art, and 
Philosophy of the Revolutionary Epoch, 
1789—1848, in which oourse over eighty 
lectures will be delivered. The chief of 
these are a series of twelve on the “ French 
Revolution and the Age of Napoleon,” 
which will be conducted mainly by younger 
men. Prof. Dicey lectures on the “ English 
Constitution under George HI.,” Mr. 
Leonard Courtney on “ Canning,” the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton on “Wellesley’s Rule in 
India,” and Mr. C. R. Beazley on “ Euro¬ 
pean Explorers in Africa, 1789—1815. In 
Literature the chief lecturers are Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick, Mr. Birrell, Canon Gore, 
Mr. F. S. Boas, Prof. R. S. Moulton, Dr. 
Caird, and Dr. Bonnier, of Paris; in the 
History and Theory of Education Mr. 
Churton Collins, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, and 
Mr. M. E. Sadler; in the English Language 


Dr. Henry Sweet; and in Natural Science 
Mr. J. E. Marsh, Mr. P. Elford, and Mr. 
P. Groom. Canon Scott Holland will speak 
on four occasions on St. John’s Gospel; and 
Prof. W. R. Sorley will give six lectures on 
the “Theory of Virtue and the Virtues.” 
This enumeration gives but a few of the 
names and subjects of study; there is work 
for students in all departments of research, 
and each year sees an increase in facilities 
afforded and completeness of organisation. 
The meeting lasts until August 25, when 
general interest will be turning towards the 
programme of the British Association. 


, Mes8ks. Chatto & Windu8 have included 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men in their 
sixpenny re-issues of popular novels. We 
have many novels with a purpose; Sir 
Walter Besant’s story may be called a novel 
with a result. Referring to the social ideas 
developed in his story, Sir Walter writes in 
the new Preface which he supplies to this 
edition: “I do not claim originality for 
any of these ideas. The novelist is never, 
I believe, original: he looks abroad, he 
observes, he receives, he reflects. That 
novelist becomes most popular who is best 
able to catch and to represent the ideas of 
the day, the forces acting on the present. 
I think that this story did so present the 
ideas of the day.” 


Me. Hall Caine’s novel, The Christian, 
will be published on August 9, exactly 
three years after his last book, The 
Manxman. The first edition, in six-shilling 
form, will consist of 50,000 copies, exclusive 
of America and the Colonies. It is believed 
tfyis is the largest number ever printed in 
one edition of a novel published at this 
price. 


The Genealogical Magazine 
contain articles on “The 
Ancestors”; “The Earldom of Selkirk”; 
“The Ancient Commoner Family of Strode ”; 
and “The Pedigree of Shakespeare.” 


Mb. James Lane Allen’s The Choir In¬ 
visible has achieved a striking success among 
his own countrymen. The last accounts 
from America are to the effect that upwards 
of twenty thousand copies have been sold. 


Messes. Methuen will publish in a few 
days With the Greeks in Thessaly , by Mr. 
W. Kinnaird Rose, who acted as Reuter’s 
correspondent with the Greek Army. The 
book is illustrated with twenty-four sketches 
by Mr. Maud, of the Graphic, and it has, 
moreover, several maps and plans. 


Mbs. F. A. Steel will contribute to the 
August number of Cosmopolis a complete 
story, entitled “Fire and Ice,” and M. 
Pierre Loti a study of a jeune fille, entitled 
“ Le Mur d’en Face.” 


In the letter which we printed last week 
from “Cobdenite” on the book discount 
question the date of Cobden’s speech from 
which the writer quoted was given as 
February 8, 1884. This was obviously a 
misprint for 1844, 


for August will 
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AUTHORS AND A PUBLISHER. 

r pTTE gex problem is almost impossible 
I of solution in such a signature as 
“K. Douglas King.” So it happened that 
when The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s 
appeared last year (after being summarily 
refused by one eminent publisher, on the 
ground that his firm never published works 
of theology!) critics differed, as critics 
will, even about the masculine or feminine 
prefix to the name of the writer of the 
novel. Some said “Miss” K. Douglas 
King, and some said “ Mr.” The character 
of the book, in which there was nothing 
womanish, though nothing unwomanly, 
perhaps favoured the Mr., which has been 
repeated by many reviewers of Father 
Milarion during the past month. For all 
that, it is a mythic Mr. Miss Katharine 
Douglas King takes her Katherine Douglas 
from the lady of history and of Rossetti’s 
ballad: 

“ I, Katherine, am a Douglas bora, 

A name to all Scots dear; 

And Kate Barlass they’ve called me now 
Through many a waning year. 

This old arm’s withered now—’twas once 
Most deft ’mong maidens all, 

To rein the steed, to wing the shaft, 

To smite the palm-play ball. 

In hall adown the close-linked dance 
It has shown most white and fair ; 

It has been the rest of a true lord’s head. 

And many a sweet babe’s nursing-bed, 

And the bar to a king’s chambere.” 


The lady who bolted with her arm the door 
against murderers of James the First of 
Scotland was an ancestress of the young 
novelist, on her mother’s side; but she 
does not need to go back beyond her 
own parents to illustrate her lineage. She 
is, in fact, the bearer of a name that both 
her parents have made familiar ; for her 
father was the founder of the publishing 
house of Henry S. King & Co., and her 
mother is therefore Mrs. Hamilton King, 
whose “ Disciples ” and other poems have 
passed through many editions. 

The firm of Indian bankers and agents, 
Henry S. King & Co., of Pall Mall and 
Comhill, is carried on by the eldest son of 
Mr. Henry S. King, Sir Seymour King, 
M.P. The recreations of eminent men are 
now registered in biographical dictionaries, 
and they cover a wide field. But Mr. King 
is probably the only man who took to 
publishing as a distraction. First in con- 

i unction with Mr. George Smith, now the 
lead of the firm of Messrs. Smith & Elder, 
and then on his own account, he became the 
middleman between those two uncertain 
and difficult classes, the authors and the 
readers. He it was who gave Tennyson 
£4,000 a year for his copyrights, a generous 
arrangement which is said to have been 
an advantageous advertisement for a firm 
it did not otherwise reward. He it was 
who secured for his “ reader ” Mr. Kegan 
Paul, who subsequently arranged to carry 
on the business under his own name 
and that of Mr. Trench. That, however, 
takes us too far ahead. It was still in the 
“Henry 8. King” days of the firm that 
a parcel of poetry—so we have heard the 
story—reached the office in Comhill, very 


memorably for both the public and the 
publisher. 

That parcel came from Miss Harriet E. ' 
Hamilton. Her father was an English . 
Admiral, and her mother a sister of the Duke , 
ofAberoom. It was the “Execution of Felice ; 
Orsini” that first stirred the girl’s muse. , 
The publisher sought out the poetess, and , 
she became his wife—the problem of pub¬ 
lisher and author had in that case a simple , 
solution. “ Aspromonte ” was published in , 
1869, and was succeeded by “ The Disciples,” 
which passed quickly through ten editions. ; 
The Disciples were Mazzini and his friends, - 
and the book was written “ by command ” 
of Mazzini, though it reached him in proof- 
sheet only in time to be laid not within his 
living hand, but at his dead feet: 

“ O book of mine which he commanded ! Long 
Waited and worked for, and achieved too 
late. 

Whose first leaves flyiog over seas, like flights 
Of white doves loosened sweeping straight to 
home, 

Were carried unto Pisa, and found there 
Mourning, and at the dead feet were laid 
low, 

Instead of in the living master’s hand; 

One day too late, and so came short for all, 
And missed the confirmation of his eyes.” 

The part of the book entitled “ Ugo Bassi’s 
Sermon” has been adjudged a popularity 
even beyond the rest, and has been reprinted 
as a tract for circulation in hospitals. It 
was the gospel of renunciation—nay, more: 
it was the preaching of the proud prefer¬ 
ence for pain—the ecstasy of agony: 

“ If any now were hidden rise and come 
To either, would he pause to choose between 
The rose-warm kisses of a waiting bride 
In a shut silken chamber—or the thrill 
Of the bared limbs, bound fast for martyr¬ 
dom ? ” 

Not Friar Ugo Bass! nor his friends! 
The part played by two English poetesses, 
Mrs. Hamilton Knag and Mrs. Browning, 
in the Young Italy movement can never be 
ignored. Mrs. Hamilton King’s work, broad 
as it is in its passionate love for all 
human freedom, has every year its new 
admirers. And her admirers have included 
persons the most diverse—for instance, a 
Roman Cardinal was not likely to be among 
Mazzinians; yet Cardinal Manning, as those 
who knew him will remember, never lost 
an opportunity to praise these poems; and 
when, at the end of his life, he made the 
acquaintance of the poetess at the time of 
the Dockers’ Strike, and received her into 
the Roman Catholic Church, he would not 
have her alter a line of what, with imperfect 
knowledge perhaps here and there, but with 
a perfect enthusiasm for humanity, she had 
written in her earlier years. 

Of Mrs. Hamilton King’s high qualities 
as a poet it is impossible to speak with 
any adequacy in an allusive article such 
as this; but a word must be snatched in 
homage for “ The 8hade of Chatterton,” 
published in the volume entitled Ballads of 
the North , a volume otherwise remarkable 
for “ The Haunted Czar.” It is in reading 
such poems as these that one wonders if the 
world is quite aware of the treasury it 
possesses. 


A POET OF THE NARROW SEAS. 

The sketch of Miss Ingelow’s life and work 
which appeared in these columns last week 
may, perhaps, be supplemented. Miss 
Ingelow wrote beautiful and touching things 
about the sea. She was bom near it, and 
she has told how her nurse, a sailor’s widow, 
would talk of storms and wrecks. Her 
stories “gave me my first sense of tragedy, 
and connected it with the sea.” This remark 
goes far to explain why the idea of death 
at sea haunts Miss Ingelow’s poetry. But 
tragedy did not exclude the brighter side of 
seafaring life from the child’s mind. For 
“when the tide came up in the river 
there were certain wooden wharves between 
it and the granaries. We oould walk on 
them, and the sound of our steps and of the 
water washing against the piles on which 
they were built caused me a kind of ecstasy, 
especially when the sun shone, and the 
water could be seen glittering through the 
cracks in them.” 

The tragedy and the ecstasy of the sea, 
thus felt by the child on the Lincolnshire 
coast, were at last sung by the poet. Here, 
for example, is the ecstasy of the sea as a 
child feels it; we quote from “ Gladys 
and Her Island ” : 

“ The sea 

Was filled with light; in clear blue caverns 
curled 

The breakers, and they ran, and seemed to romp. 
As playing at some rough and dangerous game, 
While all the nearer waves rushed in to help, 
And all the farther heaved their heads to peep. 
And tossed the fishing boats. Then Gladys 
laughed, 

And said, ‘ O, happy tide, to be so lost 
In sunshine, that one dare not look at it; 

And lucky cliffs, to be so brown and warm ; 

And yet how lucky are the shadows, too, 

That lurk between their ledges. It is strange, 
That in remembrance though I lay them up, 
They are for ever, when I come to them, 

Better than I had thought. O, something yet 
I had forgotten. Oft I say, ‘ At least 
This picture is imprinted; thus and thus, 

The sharpened serried jags run up, run out, 
Layer on layer.’ And I look—up—up— 

High, higher up again, till far aloft 
They cut into their tether—brown, and dear, 
And perfect. And I, saying, ‘ This is mine 
To keep,’ retire; but shortly come again, 

And they confound me with a glorious change. 
The low sun out of rain-douds stares at them ; 
They redden, and their edges drip with—what ? 
I know not, but ’tis red. It leaves no stain, 

For the next morning they stand up like ghosts 
In a sea-shroud, and fifty thousand mews 
Sit there, in long white files, and chatter on, 
Like silly school-girls in their silliest mood.” 

That is the child’s sea-side mind. But it 
was the tragedy of the sea that came to 
Jean Ingelow first—so we judge by her 
narrative—and in her rendering of it she 
often rose to the height of her powers. 
Read the following description of a storm, 
put into the mouth of an old fisherman. 
The lines oocur “ In Brothers: a Sermon” : 

. “ There was a poor old man 

Who sat and listened to the raging sea, _ 

And heard it thunder, lunging at the cliffs 
As like to tear them down. He lay at night; 
And ‘ Lord have mercy on the lads,’ said he. 
That sailed at noon, though they be none of 

mine! 
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For when the gale gets up, and when the 
wind 

Flings at the window, when it beats the roof, 
And lulls, and stops, and rouses up again, 

And cuts the crest clean off the plunging 
wave, 

And scatters it like feathers up the field, 

Why, then I think of my two lads: my lads 
That would have worked and never let me 
want, 

And never let me take the parish pay. 

No, none of mine; my lads were drowned at 
sea— 

My two—before the most of these were born. 

I know how sharp that cuts, since my poor wife 
Walked up and down, and still walked up and 
down, 

And I walked after, and one could not hear 
A word the other said, for wind and sea 
That raged and beat and thundered in the 
night— 

The a wf alleet, the longest, lightest night 
That ever parents had to spend—a moon 
That shone like daylight on the breaking 
wave. 

Ab, me! and other men have lost their lads, 
And other women wiped their poor dead mouths, 
And got them home and dried them in the 
house. 

And seen the driftwood lie along the coast, 

That was a tidy boat but one day back, 

And seen next tide the neighbours gather it 
To lay it on their fires.” 

In “ Sailing Beyond Seas ” the lover’s loss 
is expressed in a form that one thinks 
Miss Ingelow owed in part to Coleridge, 
whose albatross, also, she seems to have 
remembered when she wrote of “ the great 
white bird” on the lighthouse in “Re- 
quiescat in Pace.” Here the bird is a 
dove: 

“ Methought the stars were blinking bright, 
And the old brig’s sails unfurled; 

I said, ' I will sail to my love this night 
At the other side of the world.’ 

I stepped aboard—we sailed so fast— 

The sun shot up from the bourne; 

But a dove that perched upon the mast 
Did mourn, and mourn, and mourn. 

O fair ! O fond dove ! 

And dove with the white breast, 

Let me alone, the dream is my own, 
And my heart is full of rest.” 

Truer in its substance is the lament of the 
mother in “8upper at the Mill,” with its 

C ionate stanza, beginning “O my lost 
, and my own, own love,” and its last 
stanza; 

“ We shall walk no more through the sodden 
plain 

With the faded bents o’erspread, 

We shall stand no more by the seething main 
While the dark wrack drives o’erhead ; 

We shall part no more in the wind and the 
rain, 

Where thy last farewell was said; 

But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee 
again 

When the sea gives up her dead.” 

To conclude with the “ ecstasy ”: 

“ For me the bounding in of tides ; for me 

The laying bare of sands when they retreat; 
The purple flash of calms, the sparkling glee 
When waves and sunshine meet.” 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

The gilded youth of Paris have no reason 
to love M. Henri Lavedan. He is their 
portrait-painter-in-ordinair, and no kind one 
at that. The measure of justice he deals 
them is ferocious. Zee Jeunes is quite the 
most terrible pronouncement of modem cyni¬ 
cism literature can furnish: witty, light, 
amusing, but cruelly contemptuous. Are 
the young men, then, really such very 
dull and corrupted dogs? The method of 
M. Lavedan is broad and audacious. Brionze, 
Montois, and D’Allar^ge are sitting smoking 
in the twilight. They understand each 
other in silence. From time to time they 
alternatively drop a monosyllable which is 
a mere affirmation of their absence of 
thought. 

“ Brionze : ‘Yes.’ Montois: ‘Yes’(puff, 
smoke-curl, roll of carriages, Paris hums). 
Montois: ‘ Ah ; Id, Id ! ’ HAUurkge : 

‘ Yes, indeed.’ Brionze : ‘ Whom do you say 
it to? (Blue smoke through the nose, ashes 
falling into the tray, and time goes by.) 
D' AUarkge : ‘ And with all that what else ? ’ 
Montois : 1 Nothing much.’ ” The nothing¬ 
ness of all that so overcomes Brionze that he 
exclaims : ‘“At times ’ (he stops). Montois : 

‘ What? ’ Brionze : ‘ The idea of putting an 
end’ (makes the gesture of the revolver). 
Montois : ‘ Don’t do that.’ HAllarhge: 
‘Doesn’t improve matters.’ Montois : ‘ You’d 
be sorry afterwards.’ Brionze : * T hink so ? ’ 
HAUarige: ‘ Sure! ’ Brionze : ‘ In that 

case-’ (silence; the cigars are finished).” 

One sees the inane group, sees their cigars, 
feels the twilit silence about them, the 
depression, hears their broken, exhausted 
speech, and in the distance the lively roars 
of the city. 

Another animated circle talk of women. 
Brionze describes his attachment to a corset- 
maker whom he visits once a week for a 
few minutes. La Hutte, stupefied by such 
a waste of time, exclaims ; “ ‘You are wild 
about women. I see that.’ Brionze: ‘What 
will you ? One is young only for a while.’ 
La Hutte: ‘And how long has this con¬ 
tinued?’ Brionze: ‘Augustine? Oh, it is 
an old affair. Six weeks, my child. It is 
coming to an end.’ La Hutte : ‘ And have 
you had many of these violent passions ? ’ 
Brionze: ‘I can’t count them.’” Where¬ 
upon Plainteau volunteers his livelier ex¬ 
periences. He reprimands the woman- 
hater, and adds: “ One has a heart after 
all. One isn’t quite a Redskin.” He is 
continually in love, but he never sees the 
beloved again, once she responds to his 
passion. The seventy-seventh, a brunette 
of Melun, falls dead from heart-disease into 
his arms the first time she cries “I love 
you.” “ You wouldn’t believe it,” he says, 
“ but it touched me a little—just a little, 
a queer impression, and then—a kind of 
regret. A fine girl too. Had she come 
to life again, ’pon my word, I felt I would 
have been capable—of actually seeing her 
a second time. A fancy, so! That affair 
has never since left my head. For at least 
fifteen days afterwards I felt I had had 
enough of little friends. That has passed. 
All the same, it is one of love’s sadnesses. 


Still, there is more good in it than one 
imagines. It ripens you like a melon. 
But let us talk of other things. What do 
you think of Crete ? ” La Hutte will not 
nave anything to say to women, “ it always 
ends badly.” “But,” says Plainteau, “it 
begins so well.” Mme. Chailun admits to 
her son that a certain friend pleases her. 
“That’s enough,” cries Pierre. “He pleases 
you. That’s how it begins. And then, one 
fine day, you will displease him. That’s 
how it ends.” The mother reproves him, 
and he cries: “Ah, it is shocking and 
scandalous to hint such things to you, my 
mother, my sainted mother, since it is 
understood that all mothers are sainted.” 
And Paul, lecturing his father, advises him 
to dispense with memories. “ They are the 
dirty linen of life.” At five years of age 
he nad already left illusions behind him. 
At four he admits he placed his shoe 
on the chimney-piece on Christmas Eve, but 
at five he “smelt humbug,” and was not to 
be taken in twice. His business is to avoid 
sentiment and emotion, laughter and tears, 
which he leaves to his naive elders. He is a 
wise youth, and thus defines his generation: 
“ At ten we want to be twenty. At twenty 
we pose for forty ; and at forty we must 
have the Grand Ribbon of the Legion and 
a funeral at the expense of the State when 
we smash up, or else we sulk. ‘All or 
nothing ’ is not our motto, but ‘ all, all at 
once,’ or else—good evening. This accounts 
for our hatred of the old ones. Ah, no, we 
don’t love the old ones ”; and when the 
father asks him how it will be when they 
are old themselves, he replies: “ We’ll 
detest the young ones.” His father he 
apostrophises as “ a dynastic soul, a man of 
olden times, of the date of the pyramids." 
He admits he doesn’t know where the 
generation is going—but that’s a detail. 
They are going all the same, and they’ll 
know where when they arrive. One always 
ends by arriving somewhere. Another 
delightful “ Jeune ” is the orderly rake. 
He takes a light lady out to dinner. 
She orders the traditional menu and scan¬ 
dalises him with her slang. He asks 
for three oysters, two eggs and spinach, 
a veal cutlet and syphon. His austerity 
no less stupefies her. “ Where are we 
going afterwards ? ” she asks. “ No¬ 
where. Only provincials and servants go 
to the theatre nowadays. The chic people, 
I mean the young people, go to bed at 
nine o’clock.” June declares her loathing for 
“ the young people,” with their early hours, 

their diet, and their “ d-d bi.. cy..” 

She prefers “ the old fellows,” like her 
lover’s father, who still ride. Musing over 
his father’s primitive tastes, Guy says, “Yes, 
he rides, ana he never misses an opera ball. 
Quite Gothic.” 

There are two forms of writers among 
the “ Jeunes.” One who says “ Production 
is inevitable decline. All translated thought 
is wrecked. One is only really strong when 
one cannot be judged. Real eloquence is 
silent.” The other who succeeds by keeping 
himself well on view. He goes to every 
funeral, eveiy marriage, writes to everybody 
who has an accident, success, or failure. 
Writes three letters to every author who 
sends him a presentation copy. The final 
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one, “I have read this delicate, this ad¬ 
mirable, &c. I make a friend of the man 
for life. From dint of incessantly discover¬ 
ing genius in all my comrades, they have 
recognised a certain talent in me.” Another 
author wants to write an immortal master¬ 
piece called the “Trinity”—not Malbrouck’s, 
which passes, but the study of adultery, 
which, alas! remains. He appeals to a lady 
to find him a wife in order to make a study 
from Nature. Either his wife will betray 
him, and then he will know exactly how the 
injured husband feels, or he will betray her, 
and he will receive an excellent lesson in 
the sufferings of the injured wife. “ What 
splendid copy,” he cries, cheerfully supposing 
himself the injured one. Under the circum¬ 
stances his friend admits she would prefer 
to be the lover. But he is familiar with 
that side of the question. What he longs 
for is the other, to know the feelings of a 
jealous and betrayed husband. 

H. L. 


New Books. 

Souvenirs et Impressions. Marquis de Massa. 
La Lin de la Vie. Yvanhoe Rambosson. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 

HE eightieth anniversary of the death of 
Jane Austen having just passed, it 
occurred to me to call on Messrs. Bentley, 
who may be said to be in a sense Jane 
Austen’s publishers. The copyright of 
her works has long expired, and excellent 
editions are issued by other large publish¬ 
ing houses. But Messrs. Bentley & Son 
claim to publish the only absolutely 
complete set of Jane Austen’s novels. This 
includes the two short stories, Lady Susan 
and The Watsons , which were discovered 
some twenty years ago. I learned that 
Messrs. Bentley & Son bought the copy¬ 
rights of Jane Austen’s woks somewhere 
about 1830 from the original copyright 
holders. Lady Susan and The Watsons were 
first issued by them in 1869. The entire 
set, including Mr. Austen Leigh’s Life of 
the novelist, is composed of six volumes in 
Messrs. Bentley’s “Favourite ” series. The 
works in this series are not illustrated, and 
it is to other publishing houses that we 
must look for illustrated editions of the 
six novels. 

Messrs. Macmillan have already included 
in their series of “Illustrated Standard 
Novels” three of Jane Austen’s stories. 
These are Pride and Prejudice, by many con¬ 
sidered her masterpiece, illustrated by Mr. 
C. E. Brock; Sense and Sensibility, also 
illustrated by Mr. Brock ; and Emma, illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Hugh Thompson. I am 
glad to find that the remaining three 
novels, Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey, 
and Persuasion are to appear in the same 
series, with illustrations by Mr. Hugh 
Thompson. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have also 
issued a most attractive edition of Jane 
Austen’s novels within the last few years. 


Their set forms ten dainty volumes, with 
charming illustrations, from photogravure 
plates, by Mr. William C. Cook. 

The hold which Jane Austen keeps on the 
public is thus seen to be a very strong one. 
And to these recent editions of her novels 
must be added a significant item: I mean 
Messrs. Routledge & Co.’s sixpenny reprints 
of Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensi¬ 
bility. A leading publisher remarked to me 
the other day that it is greatly to the credit 
of the public that it goes on buying the 
novels of this quiet, clever writer, who offers 
them no sensation, but only delicate insight 
into ordinary human character, and a refined 
wit. 

It would be most interesting if the entire 
fortunes of Jane Austen’s six novels could 
be set forth in facts and figures. The cir¬ 
cumstance that her stories still sell largely 
in rival editions precludes the hope that this 
will be done; but the case of Jane Austen’s 
novels would be a particularly easy and 
suitable one for such an exhaustive analysis 
of negotiations, sales, prices, and the profits 
to afl concerned. One thing is certain, 
Jane Austen herself reaped little profit from 
books which have given keen delight to 
three generations of readers. 

How,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “ did the 
world reoeive these works which now charm 
its highest minds ? Pride and Prejudice was 
offered by the writer’s father to a publisher, 
who declined the offer by return of post. It is 
due to his shade to say that he evidently did 
not see the MS. Northanger Abbey was sold in 
1805 for ten pounds to a publisher in Bath, 
who on inspection thought it so unpromising a 
venture that he let it fie for many years in his 
drawer, and was then glad to sell it back for 
the sum which he had given for it.” 

Jane Austen did better with Sense and 
Sensibility, for which Mr. Egerton, of the 
“ Military Library,” Whitehall, gave her a 
hundred and fifty pounds. This publisher 
also put forth Pride and Prejudice and Mans¬ 
field Park. Probably Jane Austen began 
to taste the sweets of fame when she 
came into contact with Mr. Murray. She 
asked him to consider the MS. of Emma, 
and Mr. Murray seems to have sent it to 
Gifford, together with the volumes of Pride 
and Prejudice. At any rate, we find Gifford 
writing to Mr. Murray as follows: 

“ I have for the first time looked into Pride 
and Prejudice, and it is really a very pretty 
thing. No dark passages ; no secret chambers; 
no wind-howlinga in long galleries; no drops 
of blood upon a rusty dagger—things that 
should now be left to ladies’ maids and senti¬ 
mental washerwomen.” 

Gifford little knew that in Northanger 
Abbey, which lay neglected in the desk of a 
Bath bookseller, Jane Austen had deliber¬ 
ately satirised these very extravagances. 

Again, Gifford writes under date Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1815: 

“ I have read Pride and Prejudice again—'tis 
very good—wretchedly printed, and so pointed 
as to be almost unintelligible. Of Emma I 
have nothing but good to say. I was sine of 
the writer before you mentioned her. The 
MS., though plainly written, has some, indeed 
many, little omissions; and an expression may 
now and then be amended in passing through 
the Press. I will readily undertake the 
revision.” 


Gifford was not the only one of her con¬ 
temporaries who was quick to perceive 
Jane Austen’s genius. In Sir Walter Scott’s 
diary is this entry: 

“ Bead again, for the third time at least, 
Pride and Prejudice. . . . That young lady has 
a talent for describing the involvements of 
feeling and character of ordinary life which is 
to me the most wonderful I ever met with. 
The big bow-wow strain I can do myself, like 
any now going; but the exquisite touch which 
renders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment is denied to me. 
What a pity such a gifted creature died so 
early.” 

Those who have praised Jane Austen 
have invariably praised her handsomely. 
Lord Tennyson is said to have hinted on 
one occasion that he ranked her next to 
Shakespeare in English literature, as a 
delineator, no doubt, of character. And 
if it is hard to believe this, what of 
Macaulay’s judgment, about which there 
can be no dispute: “ There are in the 
world no compositions which approach 
nearer to perfection.” The Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV., was charmed with 
Jane Austen’s works, and is said to have 
always slept with one of her volumes under 
his pillow. He solicited the dedication of 
Emma, and, of course, got it. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith writes of him: 

“The figure of poor George IV. has been 
covered from head to heel with mud flung on 
it, and, with too good reason, by numberless 
hands. But let three things be recorded in his 
favour. He visited Ireland; he fell in love 
with a very excellent as well as charming 
woman in the person of Mrs. Fitzherbert, and, 
if he had been allowed, would have made her 
his wife; and he liked Jane Austen’s novels.” 


DRAMA. 


I T may appear strange that while theatres 
are closmg on every hand the manage¬ 
ment of the Comedy Theatre should select 
the present moment for reopening with that 
amusing farce “The Saucy Sally.” But the 
truth is, that torrid heats are fatal only to 
the more intellectual forms of the drama. 
Farce and other frivolous productions, to¬ 
gether with melodrama, flourish luxuriantly, 
or at least sufficiently well to bring interim 
management into being. The “ summer 
piece ” is a speciality of the season. A 
strange compound it is. If we may take 
“ Four Little Girls,” now running at the 
Criterion, as a fair sample of the genre, it 
will be seen to be in its general character 
about twenty years behind the prevailing 
taste of the day. The key-note of the 
summer piece is boisterous fun. If only 
the low comedian can get his coat tom off 
his back, or sit on a bandbox, or lay him¬ 
self open to a false charge of bigamy, the 
success of the piece is assured. The author 
of “ Four Little Girls,” Mr. W. 8. Craven, 
has in Mr. James Welch a wonderful Scotch 
tutor who has to bear the brunt of a deal 
of misunderstanding of the sort which the 
8 ummer playgoer delights in, He is tutor 
jo two young fellows who are reading 
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law with him, and who get married 
without the knowledge of their respec- 
tive fathers. Consequently when these 
fathers turn up suddenly at the chambers 
occupied by the young men, the young 
wives have each to be passed off as the 
tutor’s. Add to this imbroglio that the 
fathers themselves, being widowers, are 
resolved to marry widows, and, what is 
more, to make their sons marry the 
daughters of these same widows, and the 
humour of this typical summer piece will 
be understood, especially if the reader 
bears in mind the comic function which the 
stage widow is always called upon to fulfil. 
I do not know why the widow should be 
conventionally regarded as a comic character, 
but so it has ever been, even when, as in 
“ Money,” she is shedding tears for the 
dear departed. As embodied by Messrs. 
Barnes and Blakeley, the fathers are con¬ 
ventionally funny too, albeit as far removed 
from nature as one could well conceive. 
The piece would probably have no chance 
at the Criterion under normal circumstances. 
But it makes an excellent summer bill. 


Evidently summer audiences are derived 
from a more frivolous-minded section of the 
community than the regular playgoer. They 
are probably, to a great extent, provincial 
and American, these being the chief 
floating elements of the population in 
holiday time. It must, indeed, be owing 
to the increased facilities for travel that any 
considerable number of West End theatres 
are able to keep open throughout the 
season. Forty and fifty years ago the 
Londoner took his evening’s entertainment, 
in summer, in his tea-gardens, of which 
there were many in the suburbs, and as 
there was no touring public to take his 
place at the theatres, these establishments 
closed. Nowadays there are always strangers 
enough in London to keep many theatres 
going. I have suggested that the taste of 
summer audiences is at least twenty years 
behind that of the general playgoing public, 
and this happens to be so at present. It is 
twenty or twenty-five years ago since the 
frenzied tomfooleries of the Hennequin 
school of farce were in vogue, and these 
never lose their charm for the unsophisticated 
playgoer. But a truer definition of the 
summer piece, perhaps, is that it remains 
everlastingly on the nonsense plane. Cer¬ 
tainly, it is hard to conceive that twenty 
years hence, when the ordinary public shall 
have reverted to the broad farce of their 
childhood, the summer audience will be 
gravely engaged in spelling out the solution 
of the social problems which are the 
favourite theme of the authors of to-day. 

“ The Saucy Sally,” dating back twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, happens to accord 
exactly with the tastes of summer audiences. 
It is a huge practical joke, devised by that 
master of the hurry-scurry school, Alfred 
Hennequin, and, although it has but recently 
Been the light, it lay for many years, I 
believe, in the pigeon-holes of Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Truly, plays no less than books 
are the sport of fate. Mr. Wyndham must 
have distrusted the attractions of “ La Flam¬ 
boyants,” otherwise he would not have kept 


it so long. Yet here it is, an unquestionable 
success, adding to Mr. Charles Haw trey’s 
reputation in a line of business which was 
once Mr. Wyndham’s own. “The Saucy 
Sally ” is an excellent sample of the 
dramatic happy thought. Once the cardinal 
idea is evolved, the play almost writes itself. 
Motive force is the great desideratum of an 
idea for the dramatist. Said a well-known 
playwright to me the other day: “ Many 
men come to me with what they believe to 
be a first-rate situation for a play, proposing 
to collaborate. The hero, let me say, is 
buried up to his neck in sand on the sea¬ 
shore, with the tide rising. How is that 
for sensation ? they ask. I answer that the 
idea is no good at all; it leads nowhere— 
it has no motive force.” On the other hand, 
consider the motive of “The Saucy 8ally." 
A gentleman of roving tastes having married 
and settled down, finds it convenient to have 
a pretext for leaving home for a month or 
two at a time. He pretends to be the 
captain of a vessel, which his wife has 
never seen, the Saucy Sally. Nothing 
simpler in appearance. But mark the 
entrainement ! On his return from his 
periodical voyages the aoi-disant captain is 
obliged to recount his imaginary adven¬ 
tures, which his mother-in-law carefully 
collects and, to his horror, publishes in 
book form, compelling him to buy up the 
whole edition as it leaves the printer’s. An 
old salt, whose life has been saved by the 
captain of a Saucy Sally, insists upon heap¬ 
ing gratitude upon our hero, who does not 
know whether the tale is genuine or in¬ 
tended for his undoing. Worse still, the 
wife and her mother one day insist upon 
seeing the vessel as she puts to sea, and a 
fresh series of amiable subterfuges has 
accordingly to be entered upon. In short, from 
beginning to end the hero is involved in a 
network of absurd and inevitable misrepre¬ 
sentations and misunderstandings. The 
motive force of the piece is enough to carry 
the author off his legs. Such boisterous 
fun will never cease to have a place on 
the stage. At present, however, it is the 
summer audiences who seek it with most 
avidity. 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt appears to be 
harassed by a fear of losing the position of 
supremacy which she has held for five-and- 
twenty years in the theatrical world. It is 
difficult otherwise to explain her anxiety to 
meet Mme. Ouse on the chosen ground of 
the latter, where she would almost necessarily 
be seen at a disadvantage, and to top Mme. 
Rejane’s season in London by returning 
ana giving a single performance of “La 
Dame aux Cameuas ” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, outside the limits of her regular 
engagement. Her offer of the use of her 
Paris theatre to Mme. Duse, coupled with 
conditions which the latter was unable to 
accept, points in the same direction, and 
has inspired the Paris critics openly to 
suggest that “ noire grande Sarah ” would 
like to put her rivals “ in her pocket.” If 
such should be the great tragedienne’s 
sentiments towards Mme. Duse and Mme. 
Rejane, they cannot be said to be happily 
inspired. While Mme. Sarah holds her 
own, and more, in the modem drama where 


she comes in contact with both Duse and 
Re jane, she is supreme in a walk where 
they have never Oared to enter—namely, 
that of classic tragedy. Some day she will 
be obliged to recognise that even with such 
a marvellous vitality as hers on ne pent pat 
itre et avoir Hi ; but in view of her un¬ 
exampled versatility there seems to be no 
doubt but that she will rank definitively as 
the greatest actress not only of her period, 
but of all periods heretofore." 

J. F. N. 


SCIENCE. 


For some weeks past one has heard little 
discussed in scientific circles but who was 
going to Toronto and who was not. After 
that the most important question has been, 
“What ship?” It is surprising what an 
immense number of people seem able to 
afford the time and expense for a holiday in 
Canada, and even more so that they should 
seek a relief from the routine of science by 
plunging into the sombre vortex of the 
British Association. There seems to be a 
mysterious fascination which these votaries 
know in listening to the sound of one’s own 
voice addressing one’s friends, and one’s 
friends’ voices addressing oneself. That 
seems to be the secret of the success of the 
British-Association meetings, that and the 
simple human interest of meeting once more 
the people one can see every day. 

It is supposed that the Colony has risen 
to the occasion of this visit, ana means to 
repay the honour by special efforts of 
hospitality. All sorts of conveniences, from 
cheap return tickets to free cablegrams, 
have been arranged for, and on the other 
side facilities will be provided for some most 
interesting excursions. The Central Pacific 
Railway and tile Grand Trunk have agreed 
to convey members over their lines at special 
rates; Niagara may be reached in a few 
hours from Toronto by the boats of the 
Ontario Navigation Co.; and another easy 
expedition will be that to the beautiful 
Muskoka Lake region. A committee on 
excursions has also provided for tours to 
Nova Scotia, Kingston, the Thousand Lakes, 
Montreal, Ottawa, &c. Then there are the 
gold mines of British Columbia, and if any 
are seized that way they may finish up with 
a fortune at Klondike in the Yukon. The 
latter, however, is not recommended in the 
papers at present as a health resort. If the 
Association meeting is not enough to engage 
the social energies of members, there will be 
others in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, founded on the model of 
the British Association, meets a week earlier 
than the latter at Detroit, to give an oppor¬ 
tunity for fusion. There are also the 
Society of American Naturalists, and the 
American Psychological Association, both 
of which have accepted invitations to be 
present at Toronto. The proceedings begin 
on August 18, and assuming, as I have 
said above, a predilection for this kind of 
symposium, everything augurs well for a 
highly successful meeting. 
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All who take an interest in the educa¬ 
tional influence of London, and who desire 
to see it placed upon a footing worthy of 
the greatest city in the world, will wish well 
to the Bill which has just passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords, for appoint¬ 
ing a new Commission to deal with the 
University question. The Commission pro¬ 
posed is a strong one, embodying Lord 
Davey as chairman, the Bishop of London, 
Lord Lister,'Sir Owen Roberts, Sir William 
Roberts, Prof. Jebb, and Mr. Busk, the 
chairman of convocation of the present so- 
called London University. This body is 
empowered, under the terms of the Bill, to 
make statutes and regulations for the new 
teaching University, in accordance generally 
with the decisions of the Cowper Commis¬ 
sion, but only after a full hearing of all the 
conflicting bodies and persons interested, 
and with due consideration of the changes 
which have taken place in London, since the 
Cowper Commission, in the direction of 
improved technical instruction. The Com¬ 
mission is prohibited from assigning money 
for any purposes tending to restrict freedom 
of belief; and when all is said and done its 
decrees are not to be regarded as absolute 
until they have been confirmed by an order 
of the Queen in Council, before which 
tribunal any body feeling itself aggrieved 
can appeal. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that a measure which provides so many 
loopholes, and such full opportunities for 
the ventilation of particular points of view, 
should obtain the assent of practically all 
the parties involved. That, indeed, is its 
great merit, for the mutual antagonisms 
were so hot that it seemed impossible they 
should ever be reconciled. Now that they 
have once been brought down to a common 
ground, and that a successful compromise 
has been discovered, it is to be hoped that 
the struggle will end, and that the various 
isolated colleges will allow themselves to be 
amalgamated into a greater University of 
London, in which their liberties will not be 
curtailed or their dignities impaired, but 
in which they may work together with a 
fuller and ampler usefulness. 

H. C. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

Whitehall: July 26. 

I condole with Mr. Tyler on the desertion of 
Mr. Sidney Lee from the rapidly thinning 
ranks of those who believe that the “Mr. 
W. H.” of the Sonnets can be identified with 
the Earl of Pembroke. Probably Mr. Lee, like 
many others of us, was at first dazzled by the 
specious structure of Mr. Tyler’s theory, and, 
like many others of us, has since found that on 
further analysis the unsubstantial pageant faded 
into nothingness. Allow me to call attention 
once again to the damning fact which makes 
the identity of the Dark Woman with Mary 
Fitton incredible. The Dark Woman is shown 
by Sonnet clii.—“ in act thy bed-vow broke ”— 
to have been a faithless wife. Now Mr. Tyler 
has entirely failed to show that Mary Fitton 
was a married woman at the time of her 
intrigue with Lord Pembroke; and as there 
was a question whether Pembroke himself 
would not marry her, it is surely obvious that 
she must have been still marriageable. 

Further, the Pembroke theory requires that 


the bulk of the Sonnets should have been 
written between the years 1598 and 1601. 
Now I would go to the stake for it, that the 
language and thought of the Sonnets is not 
that of the plays written during those three 
years, and is that of the plays written during 
the years 1592-1594. If Mr. Tyler doubts this, 
let me refer him to the very careful study of 
the point by Hermann I«aac in the German 
ShaJrespeare-Jahrbuch for 1884. As to the 
dedication by T. T., it can readily be made to 
fit most theories. The meaning preferred by 
Mr. Tyler is the straightforward one, but I do 
not think you can make a canon of it, that the 
least strained interpretation of an Elizabethan 
document of the kind is necessarily the most 
correct. And please observe that I content 
myself with denying that the Sonnets refer to 
Lord Pembroke: I do not assert that they refer 
to Lord Southampton. In the present state of 
the evidence, I conceive that a suspense of 
judgment is the proper critical attitude. But 
I must own that I should not be surprised 
if Willobie’s Avila, which Mr. Tyler dismisses 
so curtly, were in the end to give us the clue. 
The authorship and intention of that curious 
poem are at present an unsolved mystery, but 
thatH. W. and his familiar friend, W. 8., both of 
whom have apparently been in love with Avisa, 
have something to do with the story of the 
Sonnets, I feel suie. Can no one throw any 
light on Henry Willobie ? 

E. K. Chambers. 


Pamela Fitzgerald. 

Paris : July 28. 

Allow me to demur to your remark that 
Pamela was “ almost certainly the daughter of 
the Duke of Orleans by Mme. do Gonlis.” In 
the Academy of June 24, 1893, I gave reasons 
for the belief that she was really, as asserted 
by Mme. de Gonlis, Nancy Sims, of Fogo, 
Newfoundland. As to her “ natural aptitude 
for intrigue,” she seems to me to have had no 
capacity for being more than a tool in the 
hands of others. The kind of intellectual hot¬ 
house in which she waB brought up did not 
counteract the intellectual mediocrity of her 
parentage. J. G. Alger. 


“ A Daughter of the Klephts.” 

Aberdeen: July 27. 

In a little notice of my book A Daughter of 
the Klephts, which appeared in your issue of 
July 23, the reviewer started off with the asser¬ 
tion: “ Recent events appear to have stimulated 
a mushroom crop of novels and other books 
dealing with modern Greece.” He or she may 
be interested to learn that my book was in the 
hands of its present publishers for a whole year 
before its issue, which was accidentally de¬ 
layed. It was the result of visits to Greece, 
and of knowledge sufficient at least to foresee 
what was about to happen. I “ claim ” for it 
that anybody who made himself acquainted 
with the facts and feelings embodied in my 
story would have understood recent develop¬ 
ments better than some of our “ leader-writers” 
seemed to do! I know the book was written 
for girls : it is as necessary to inform them as 
any other class of the community, especially 
nowadays, when many young women scarcely 
out of their teens blossom into journalists, and, 
in their turn, instruct the public mind and 
conscience. 

I trust you will publish this letter, as to 
those who may read the review the value of the 
book might be destroyed by your reviewer’s 
false premise. 

(Mrs.) Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 


The Frenchman in English Fiction. 

London: July 26. 

With much that Miss Lynch says in your 
last issue everyone who has the slightest 
acquaintance with France must agree entirely. 
But when she insists upon the impossibility of 
the attempted seduction of Kitty by Victor 
Desanges, it is worth noting that the theme of 
Mile, de Bovet’s last novel, Parole juree, is 
the liaison between the hero and an unmarried 
girl whom he has met socially. It certainly 
surprised me, as it may surprise Miss Lynch, 
to see that in Mile, de Bovet’s opinion an un¬ 
married woman may be, notoriously, the mistress 
of a married man, and yet not forfeit social 
consideration. In fact, I don’t believe a word 
of it. But if a Frenchwoman asserts that such 
is the case what is the poor English novelist 
to do ? A Reader. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Mr. Beam Stoker’s book is 
“DracoU.” By explained to be a version of 
^Constable.)' the “were-wolf” legend, of 
which the setting is England 
of the present day, and the manner the 
documentary system of many hands favoured 
by Wilkie Collins. The translation of 
the monster to English soil is pronounced 
by the Speaker to be a distinct success; and 
“ it says much for the author’s command 
of his gruesome theme that in spite of being 
thus handicapped in his methods, he has 
succeeded in making the story intensely 
interesting. . . . The supernatural element 
is managed with ... an appearance of 
realism that is extremelv ingenious.” The 
Chronicle pronounces mat “the impossi¬ 
bilities of the subject are handled with such 
fertility and ingenuity that Lracula is not 
likely to leave room for imitators. Mr. 
Stoker’s vampire will remain unique.” The 
story, says the Pall Mall, “is horrid and 
creepy to the last degree. It is also excel¬ 
lent, and one of the best things in the super¬ 
natural line that we have been lucky enough 
to hit on. . . . Mr. Stoker has mastered me 
real secrets of a genuine ‘ creep ’; . . . and 
there is a creep in every dozen pages or so.” 
The Laxly News asks, what of the general decay 
of faith? “Here ... is Mr. Bram Stoker 
taking in hand the old-world legend of the 
were-wolf, or vampire, with all its weird and 
exciting associations of blood-sucking and 
human-flesh-devouring, and interweaving it 
with the threads of a long story with an 
earnestness, a directness, and a simple good 
faith which ought to go far to induce 
readers of fiction to surrender their imagina¬ 
tions into the novelist’s hands.” “ Never,” 
writes Mr. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph, 
“was so mystical a tale told with such 
simple verisimilitude.” But he finds 
something opposed to “ modem ethical 
principles” in the idea of the innocent 
persons who, by the extraneous influence 
of the monster develoip a like unnatural 
lust. “ Mr. Bram Stoker,” writes the 
Saturday, “ cannot boast of any elegance of 
style ; but at least he is! plain and straight¬ 
forward, and tells his istory without any of 
the vulgar dap-trap ( and magniloquent 
balderdash with which! some writers of this 
class of fiction disfigure their books.” 

< 
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MacRITCJHIE, Author of “The Testimony of Tradi¬ 
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GEORGE MORLAND’S PICTURES. 
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Author of " George Horland, Painter, 1763-1804.” 
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GLEANINGS frem IBSEN. (The 

Best and Choicist nr Ibsen.) Selected and Edited, 
by Permission, by EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL and 
PERCY CROSS 8TANDING. With a Preface on 
Ibsenism. 

M Those who admire Iheen will find a pleasure in seeing his best 
raying* collected here, and those who do not, will find some valuable 
expressions In its pages.”—Daily Frit Press. 
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Eabut Victoeian TiAviutma.—T hi Nativi A*kt o» 
ImiA.—I taltajt Jouritalisic ab herb it Fiction.—Thi 
Wild Does, by Bernard Capes.— Facrn aid Placer, by 
Dr. Louis Robinson.— Dariil : A Rokahci or Surrey, by 
B. D. Blaokmore.— At Daw* or Day, by " A Son of the 
Marshee.”—A Bimihisorhc* or Trhvtboh, by Professor 
Knight.— 1 The Silver Mini or Nrctokih9X, by J. V. 
Simpson. — Thi Conduct aid Fiisiht Oonmor or 
Griici, by Walter B. Harris.— A Healthy Okahsi. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD St SONS, BnutBumai and London. 


THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 

No. 11.-AUGUST, 1897.- PRICK OXR SHILLING 

COKTCRTS. 

EDITORIAL— 

THE IMPOTENCE of the OPPOSITION. 

TUB PRESERVATION of FOOTPATHS. 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: hit Position nd 
Prospect* m Scotland. 

TWO DAYS with COUNT TOLSTOY. By Hon. Erxmt Howakd 
Crosby. 


THE DECADENCE of the HOUSE of COMMONS. By R. 
Wallace, M.P. 

HEINE'S TRANSLATORS. By Exxon- Radford. 

PROGRESSIVE UNITY and RAILWAY NATIONALISATION 
By Clement El wards. 

ETHICS of EMPIRE. By Nemo. 

TnE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT ABROAD- 
FRANCE. 

CAU8ERIE of the MONTH. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

Horack Marsuall A Sox, Temp'e House, Temple Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


Prioe 9cL, by poet 2jd.; yearly subecriptlon.(ineluding 
Supplements), 2 s. 8d. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE: 

A Rationalist Review. 

D* voted mainly to Hooks and Publications which deal with Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Kthics from a Natfomttist standpoint. 

Tiir. AUGUST Nuxrer contains j 
RATIONALISM in FICTION. 

THE GOSPEL in the DUST. 

OUT-OF-DATE THEOLOGY. 

THE CROSS and the CRESCENT. 

MRS. BE8ANTS NEW BOOK. 

THE GHOST of KHAMMURABI. 

A FIRST-CENTURY MANIFESTO. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION in FRANCE. 

ARGUING for IMMORTALITY. 

RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

OUR LIBRARY SIIELVES.-Ruskin’s “Timeand Tide * 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL for the UNORTHODOX. 

SIGNS and WARNINGS (gleaned from the Religious Press). 

*#• Copies of the July issue, containing two important Supplemen s, 
may be still had, price 2d., by post 3d. 

London: Watts A Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS beg to announce that 
they have just published “ HANNIBAL , 
Soldier , Statesman , Patriot , and the Crisis of 
the Struggle between Carthage and Rome." By 
WILLIAM O'CONNOR MORRIS. Crown 
8 vo, cloth , 5s , being the twenty-first volume in 
the “ Heroes of the Nations ” Series , of which an 
illustrated prospectus will be sent on receipt of 
a postcard. 


THESE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. j 

Large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp. f doth, 6s., post free. 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 

By HEBBEBT 8. S KEATS. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 

By CHABLEB 8. MI ALL. 

London: Auxahsir A Saimaao, Fumival Street, E.C. 


E P P S’S 

CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 

COCOA 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH 

Lectures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Cambridge. 
CoNTgHTf:—I. Our Historic Principle: the Unity, Auto- 
nomy, and Continuity of the Church. II. Our Root ia 
I Religious—in Faith and Free Grace. III. Faith Demands 
a Church—but Catholic, not Monopolies IV. We Disown 
the Prinoe, the Prelate, the Priest, and the Individualist. 
V. and VI. The History of our Spiritual Principle. 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, price 3s. 6d. post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MAC 1, A REN. D.D. Edited and 
Selected by JAMES HENRY MABTYN. Containing 
over 600 Beautiful and Suggestive Illustrations. With 
a Textual Index and an Alphabetical List of Subjects. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAM KNIBB, Missionary in 

Jamaica. A Memoir. With Introduction by the Rev. 
J. G. GRBBNHOUGH, M.A. By Mrs. JOHN JAMES 
SMITH. 


London: Auzuou A Shhphxaid, Fumival Street, 
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BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 


The Was Office 
Bank of England 
New Zealand Government 
Office 

Bankers’ Clearing House 
United States Government 
Offices 

Oxford University 
Cambridge University 
Eton College 
United States Arsenal 
United States Navy 
Pennsylvania and other 
American Railway Companies 
The London Stock Exchange 
North British and Mercantile 

AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES 


London and Westminster Bank, 
City Bank, London and South- 
Western Bank, and other 
London and Provincial Banks 
In the Offices of the London 
and North-Western Railway, 
Midland Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Great 
Eastern Railway, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, South-Eastern 
Railway, London and 
South - Western Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, Caledonian Rail¬ 
way, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
Companies. 


HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pnll—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from nse, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 


What the Newspapers say of the 


BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


Truth. 

“ There Is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans In improving upon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a net of 
new editorial penoils— red, blue, and blaok. Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point u broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the ‘ Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blalsdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it.” 

The Queen. 

“ What an improvement this is upon the old laborious prooess of pencil sharpening, 
and how much less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when thus treated I ” 

Westminster Gazette. 

"It is decidedly an ingenious idea." 

Black and White. 

“ The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil ’ is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 

The Lady. 

“A self-sharpening paper pencil doee not scrand a very promising invention, bnt 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it is a very ingenious little artiole. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, bb, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial.’* 


Evening News and Post. 

“ One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo! 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.” 


Fountain Pens and Stylos: 

The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 


Cceteri* paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to he carried up¬ 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink- Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 

Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot he 


HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The Blaoklead Pencils are made in 5 Grades: H.B ; H ; B ; H.H ; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colonr. 

If your stationer does not sell them, send It. for eet of sample pencils to — 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Pi intid by ALEXANDER A BHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Work*, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS,«, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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T C mS2S2P1?%SS LIBRARIANS of FREE 
4 y&M. new 


_ In all Language*. 

" *"** ta M or „pplied 

Foreign Periodicals supplied. 

i .v,«£* 52 ?“* "* Urmt m «PPHcaUoH. 

IiABOX STOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
r ln 111 Dwtmenteof literature. 

LATEST CATALOGUES 

No.nSnrnu_Ou> TnwnBTTnoLoar. (lMSlota.) 
••**•** Mucxiiaxioo,. (7n,7»lou.) ’ 

«» IS Philosofht. (MO lots.) ' 


i 0 N N COUNTY COUNCIL. 

* TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


TX grrvel t c n 

-Ll. . PUBLISHERS ud IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS." ’ 
King Stmt, Oorent Gudim, W.C. 

*“ Pronlln «“‘ Now Publication*. 

■ub£m^£JSS° , ““ r0rata AnU 1“ ri « «« be tad by Its ting 


JJ»OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on applloation. 

_DULAU ft 00., J7, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


I B L I A M S & N O R G A T E 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. A 1 S » 
HenrietteStreet, Oonnt Oarden, », Sooth Prederiok Street, 
n^‘ T b ° r, , h ' an d 7 - Stmt, Oxford. 

_CATALOGUES post fm on application. 


AFTS IS ° CAMBERWELL SCHOOL of ARTS 

late Lord t* r ' ?KfP ore Edward, in memory of the 

tta H^d ‘hg.'“ tho rate of £400 a ,Lr, and 

WM. GARNETT, 

»a, St. Martin'. Plaoa W 0 Surctarr of tb. Board. 

_ 80th J uly, 1887. 

jyjASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

L—PROFESSORSHIPOF'MEWTALMtD^MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 

II. PROFESSORSHIP OF METALLURGY. 
8HIP8?° ttn0U toT “* APPLI CATI0N8 for tho abore PROFHJSOR. 
, h AppliMLoM, anoom panted b» thirty dre ooplee of Teetlmonlste. 
September!” 11 *° 0l * undOTl * n <!d, not later than Saturday, the 18 th i3 

dp °° u “ ir dau - - 

Further particulars may he obtain edfrom 
--- Qeo. H. Moiur, Secrfetanr. 

■Jj^NIYERSlTY COLLEGE of SHEFFIELD. 

LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 

p?i«w«aw&* SSETO 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


T 


H . 


WOHLLEBEN 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, ’ 

- (Oppocitc tho Britiah Muteum), 

SupplteeallForeignBookaendPoriodloateat tbamootmodarato 


CATALOGUES on application. 


w 


THACKER * cn 

PUBLISHERS AND REPORTERS. ’ 

s, Omd Iauta, London. E.C. 

Calcutta : T*ac»h 8 fink ft Co. 

MSS. oonMdmd for PnbU^T (itrttatad M,. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

B9eIgBta«fi3fiB 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


»*’“ *• “WO" wIMtln. to oomnwnc. Now 


Adyuttan, 

Taiepbona talai. IWegraph “AfHoanim, London." 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B ibkbeck bank 

Southampton Buildings, Otanoorj Lane, London. ’ 

raparUile^domudf ^ INTEREST allowed on DBPOSITB 

^Stt-&f2ERJS%g^ - “>• 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

«iSftaSHS» —« 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
ron two o cur ear ru mokts. 

bibkbeck freehold land society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
ron rm taiLUvoa m mo w . 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, rritb ftUl parttealan poet fm. 

FKAN0I8 RAVENSCROFT, Managw. 


S T " MASY,S H °p5d P ^n M ^ ICAL 8CHOOL ’ 

IOTR0OTlY®&!l!?7pS..?^r B SSw: ,t WMh “ 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £144, Two of £78 15*.. One of £02 10 s.. Two of £87 isa '** - 

Stadecda wU^iot7xp^aa d< Th*'^K^. r i*’^2i t *—”P« f 
for the Higher Examinatio 

**“* tneauthorities of theMedioal 
°ut~hl? r> or ^ 1 ® f/* 4 ^5“® thrown open all the Special Clanea for 
the Higher Examination* free to 8tudenta. There will In future h* 
Sf® Co i Urs ?? ®P®®^ Tuition for the Intermediate and Fin&l 
Boa Umln4tl0ni orThTUnl ^«ee of Oxfo™cSbr!^riSd 
The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 . Westbonrn* 
a'aCoLusa^ 6 ™ 1 * mW ** ^ ““ »PPl*«tU<n> to tho Warden, M” 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS' DEPARTMENT 

2.“^?* tl,nte ’ ^•P'rtn'ent. which will aofer an am of orer 
20.000 superficial square feet, Is to oe ready by 15th September It 
occupies the entire ground floor of the new (Harenoe &i nr which 
when oompletcd, will also proride additional Wards and a Re^denthH 
College for Medioal Offloeri and Students. K«aidential 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with eleotric light and all modem 

04 A*"mSSS5«S: 

ssisssnVtS 

Department, with prorision of extenSre New Laboratorii 
£58Shp “ d Bacteriology, and an ImpSTed fiSUST E?f5B£ 
t , £? ci 4 1 Anatomical Department, 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. Maddkn, School Score 


r. School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Doan. 

A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


Maihemat*cal. Theological . and MieoeUaneoua Library of 
of & PEEEMAN, F.S.A.S., Fallow if 

Camiridgc (by order of tie 
Executors) ~ Collection of Modem Rooks, drc. 

YTE8SRS. HODGSON will 8ELL by AUCTION, 

WEDNS*l>AY“ ir At5 00 1?' “IVCHANCBRT LANE, W.C. on 

Library Furniture - Central-Are Sporting Gun, fto. ^ 

_To be viewed and Catalogues had. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(AdwsrtissmsnU in tkls columm arc fnurted nf 4 d. per liwc.prcpoid.) 

IaiANTED.—C opies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

VV 11th JANUARY, 1898. Full prioe (3d. per oopy) paid._ 

Apply Academy Office, 4 3, Chancery Lane, London. ^ 

r ITERARY research. —A Om tW. 

Work * and who has aooeea to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
pereon requiring assistance In Literary Research, or in seeing WorJ 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from FrenohYltaWar 
London,* E.C^ PlT ' y to U * Diu ^ »• ^amirld s£c" 

T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., 00 , Leadenhall Street 
London, E.C.) * 

LcSr wtth 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

LONDON. 

PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 

[PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 

OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS In the 

GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENGLISH art 
AUTOTYPE 8 of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the OLD 

MASTERS. 7 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES-in the FRENCH 

SALONS. _ 

Those interested in Art, and in the reoeut developments of the 
Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company's extensive Collection of Autotypes and Antogravnres of all 
Schools, uow on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be seen a series of framed examples, of specially design# 
patterns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 

The Company offer their service* for the Reproduction by the 
Permanent Processes of Works of Art, for the Collector’s Portfolio, 
Book Illustrations of the highest class. Wall Decoration, fto. Examples 
of Work and Estimates submitted on application. 

CATALOGUE AND LISTS FREE. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINS ART QALLBRT, 

74, NSW OXFORD 8TRBKT, LONDON. 


ft T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and I MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00. 

COLLEGE. j ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

*°25 “ d ONE EXHIBITION, worth £160 

£75, £75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be comoeted for 
on 8 ®P*f 27th, 1897—vis., One Senior Open Scholarship? of the 

?1 p^LT 1 *5 / £* rarded to J! 16 candidate (if of sufficient 
Che “|* t ry- One Senior Open Scholarship of tho 


rofZ i" ! OUI »a o « rraciioe or any Dondon medical school. 
^One Junior Opepi Scholarship in Science, value £ 150 , and One 
value £50. will be "warded to the 
beet candidates under twenty years of age (If of sufficient m*riti in 
^ Jh'uAtf' 1 Bl / °“J gy * & nd Vegetable Biology. 

r ^, m “UWIhm (value £S0) will be competed 
T, ‘« ■ubjecU of examination are Latin. Mathem 
anyone of the three following lanmiagcs—Greek. Prenoh.and 

SlStel S h jf5g* ^ tho “ o'™”" Univendty W- 

The mooeaefnl mmiidatee ln all thew SoholarahlM will he reonlnd 
^’InTth'.Etemi^'e 81 * HotpiUl in the^tober 

•^SS^BSSS^^ 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Axtiitln PHOTOGRAYURB now natronieed by the 
leedlng London Art Publishing Finn,. A large OoUootion oflm- 
port ant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

i DRUMMOND ft CO. supply the cheapest and best Prooes 

in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wanta of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigatli o 
and publication of Paroohial and DiooceanltSoorda. ^ 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention fto their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For ths Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs , Lacs Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, ttc., 
dbc,, at a moderate cost . 

Specimen.! and Price List on application. 

Offloesi 14 HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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The following hoot already appeared 

IopO. 

BEN JONSON . 

JOHN KEATS . 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... 

TOM HOOD . 

THOMAS GRAY . 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ._ 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON... 
THOMA8 DE QUINCEY .. 

LEIGH HUNT . 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 
S. T. COLERIDGE 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER 
WILKIE COLLINS 

JOHN MILTON . 

WILLIAM COWPER 
CHARLES DARWIN 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- | 


24 

1 

FELLOW .1 

ANDREW MARVELL . 

May 

ROBERT BROWNING . 


8 

16 

THOMAS CARLYLE . 

l > 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ... 

»» 

22 

CHARLES DICKENS . 

M 

29 

JONATHAN SWIFT 

Jane 

6 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE! 


12 

THACKERAY ./ 

>» 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 

»» 

19 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

»» 

26 

ALEXANDER POPE . 

July 

3 

DOUGLAS JERROLD . 

ft 

10 

FRANCIS BACON. 

ft 

17 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


November 11 
„ 21 
28 
5 
12 
19 
26 
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>» 
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9 

16 
23 
30 
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13 
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„ 13 
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27 
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17 
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THE 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A BIQE-0LA88 PAPES FOB PVBLISBEB8, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERART USB, BOOK COL- 
LBCT0B8, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WBO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN TBB WOBLD OF LETTERS. 

Published every Saturday, price 1Jd* 

Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
Articles on Current Literary Subjects— 
Notes and News regarding Books—Con¬ 
tinental Notes—American Notes —Jottings 
about Library Sales—Reviews of New 
Books and Magazines—Regular Lists of 
Books Published in Great Britain and 
America—Leading Foreign Publications— 
Businesses for Sale—Situations Wanted, 
and Situations Vacant—Books Wanted to 
Purchase, and Books for Sale—Trade 
Changes. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers' Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most eomprehennve record of 
current literature. 

Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 

s. d. 

Fob Fifty-two Weeks, Including 

Postage*. 88 

For Twenty - six Weeks, Including 

Postage. 48 

Fob Thirteen Weeks, Including 

Postage. 26 

* The Annual Subtcripiion to America and Foreign 
Countries included in the Foetal Union ts Eleven 
Shillings. 

jj.B, _The Annual Subscription includes 

the large Export and Educational Numbrrs, 

the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-pnnt 
Books Wanted column. 

~ NOV READY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i896. 


IMPORTANT NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY 

CASSELL & COMPANY. 

J. M. BASES. 

Sentimental Tommy. Forty-third Thousand. 

6s. 

The Little Minister. 6s. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
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IRISH ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Dolmens of Ireland, their Distribution, 
Structural Characteristics and Affinities in 
other Countries; together with the Folk-lore 
attaching to them; supplemented by con¬ 
siderations on the Anthropology, JEthnology, 
and Traditions of the Irish People. By 
W. Copeland Borlase, M.A. In 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

A LL students of the monolithic re¬ 
mains of early man in Ireland, and 
the neighbouring lands, will receive this 
monumental contribution to the subject 
with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
disappointment. That Mr. Borlase, bom 
amid the Cornish logan - stones, circles 
and cromlechs, and sprung of a lineage 
which for several generations has been en¬ 
gaged in the investigation of these curious 
relics of neolithic times, should give us a 
good book on the dolmens of the sister 
island and their manifold relations to those 
of the surrounding regions, was to be 
expected, and this expectation has here been 
more than realised. Indeed, his treatment 
of this most essential part of his work, 
together with the anthropological considera¬ 
tions based on the monuments themselves, 
is beyond all praise, and had his labours 
been confined to such matters no room 
would have been left for criticism. But 
the strictly scientific character of these sec¬ 
tions is greatly impaired by the unscientific, 
strained, and impossible etymologies which 
he everywhere indulges in, and which cul¬ 
minate in the concluding section occupied 
with the ethnological and historical aspects 
of the subject. 

The superabundant materials collected 
By Mr. Borlase during his annual visits 
to Ireland for the last decade or so, and 
supplemented by the no less copious data 
Brought together during a life-long study 
of the extensive British and foreign litera¬ 
tures bearing on the questions at issue, 
Iiave overflowed into three bulky volumes, 


the pagination of which is continuous, 
making altogether 1234 large octavo pages. 
Convenience of reference is thus greatly 
facilitated. More than half of the 793 illus¬ 
trations are concentrated in Part I., which 
fills the whole of the first and a portion of 
the second volume, and which gives a 
succinct account of all the Irish dolmens, 
barrows, menhirs, and cycloliths here passed 
under review. These, numbering altogether 
898, are again systematically disposed ac¬ 
cording to their geographical position in the 
different counties of the four provinces, each 
province being accompanied by a map on 
which the sites of the several monuments 
are clearly shown by red dots. A large 
number of the dolmens were personally 
inspected and sketched by the author, while 
others are reproduced from drawings placed 
at his service by Miss Margaret Stokes, 
Mr. W. F. Wakeman, Mr. John Windele, 
Mr. T. J. Westropp, and other well-known 
Irish antiquaries. 

In Part II., which is of quite exceptional 
interest, the author passes to a considera¬ 
tion of the general questions relating to 
megalithic monuments of all kinds, their 
different types, classifications, and distinc¬ 
tions, measurement of the cap-stones, prob¬ 
able mode of construction, origin, evolution, 
and centre of diffusion throughout the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Then follows a com¬ 
parative study of similar structures in Britain, 
Scandinavia, Gaul, Iberia, North Africa, 
Syria, and so on eastwards to India. Having 
gone so far, it seems a pity that Mr. 
Borlase did not extend this comprehensive 
survey round the globe, so as to indude 
the similar or analogous structures in Assam 
(the Khasi Hills), in Japan (of these he had 
already made an independent study in his 
Nippon and its Antiquities), in Korea, and 
lastly in South America, where megalithic 
buildings reach their highest development 
in the stupendous remains of Tiahuanaco 
strewn over the southern shores of Lake 
Titicaca. Doubtless the megaliths of the 
Western Hemisphere have no demonstrable 
connexion with those of the Old World, and, 
in fact, are almost certainly independent 
growths on analogous lines of evolution. 
But this very consideration would give all 
the greater interest to their comparative 
study with similar remains elsewhere, in 
connexion with the larger question of the 
psychic unity of all mankind. Ample 
materials, it may be added, are now avail¬ 
able for such a study in the sumptuous 
volume lately issued by Herren Stiibel and 
Uhle on the Tiahuanaco ruins.* 

Part III., “Names and Legends,” is 
concerned with the origin and interpretation 
of the various names, legends, and super¬ 
stitions “ associated with dolmens, and 
other megalithic remains and venerated 
sites in Ireland.” The section forms a 
valuable chapter in comparative folk-lore, 
and those interested in such subjects will 
find much useful information here brought 
together in elucidation of the names of 
giants, women, Phooka, the cat, dog, cow, 


and other animals, the fairies and other 
supernatural beings who seem still to haunt 

* Die Ruincnsliille von Tiahuanaco, Breslau 
1893, reviewed in the Academy, July 8, 1893. 


many of the spots that have for ages been 
regarded as hallowed sites. An explanation 
is here offered of the puzzling expression 
Fir Breagach, so constantly found connected 
with venerated rocks, cairns, and similar 
remains. But the reader’s confidence in the 
author as a trustworthy guide begins here to 
be already somewhat shaken by the fanciful 
etymologies which, for instance, would 
equate quoit, a Cornish term for crom¬ 
lechs, not only with the first syllable of 
Cuthoge, name of a dolmen in County Cork, 
but even with the Kut of the DuyveVs Kut 
in Holland with the Kit's Coity in Kent, the 
Cat of Catiorque in the Channel Islands, the 
Carrig-na-Chait (“Cat’s Rock”) in Meath, 
and so on. 

In Part IV. are comprised two distinct 
branches of inquiry, “Anthropology and 
Ethnology.” The anthropology, which is a 
solid piece of work, well reasoned and 
generally free from extravagances, seeks to 
determine the constituent elements in the 
physical constitution of the Irish people by 
a careful comparison of the few slnills and 
other human remains found in ancient burial- 
places with those of the Stone and Bronze 
periods from the caves, barrows, and 
dolmens of Britain and the mainland. Mr. 
Borlase has himself worked in this field of 
research, and if his conclusions are not 
always convincing, his methods are, at least, 
those of a man of science. In proof of this, 
attention may be called to his treatment of 
the relics of early man from the Ballyna- 
mintra Cave on the Blackwater Estuary, 
which Sir John Lubbock had assigned to 
[ the palaeolithic age, but which are here 
clearly shown to be referable to neolithic 
times. Nevertheless, the presence of the 
long-headed palaeolithic man in Ireland 
is inferred from the prevalence in later 
times of the prominent superciliary ridges 
which form such a marked feature of the 
Neanderthal and Eguiaheim crania. Indeed, 
the true Irish type is regarded as essentially 
platy-dotichocephalie (skull long and low), 
and Mr. Borlase goes so far as to assert 
that the brachycephalic element introduced 
during the later New Stone and Bronze 
periods “ did not prove enduring ” (p. 1020). 
Certainly this is a remarkable conclusion to 
arrive at on such slight evidence as is 
available. Could it be substantiated, it 
would go far to prove that primitive man 
had not only reached Ireland, but had 
occupied the island in large numbers during 
the Old Stone Age. Otherwise it is difficult 
to see how the later round-headed immigrants 
could have been so rapidly absorbed by their 
dolichocephalic forerunners. 

But it is the strictly ethnological section 
of Part IV. that is likely to raise the most 
lively protests among students of Irish 
antiquities. Here an extraordinary theory 
is advanced to interpret on historic grounds 
the huge mass of legendary matter which 
forms the bulk of extant Irish literature, 
and which, in its present form, was composed 
or recomposed mainly between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries. But before dealing 
with this section it will be convenient to offer 
some remarks on the interesting questions 
dealt with in Part H. 

Rejecting the needless distinction drawn 
by most Irish antiquaries between the 
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cromlech, roofed with a single cap-stone, 
and the Giant’s Grave, roofed with a series 
of slabs, Mr. Borlase broadly defines the 
true dolmen as “ a covered structure, formed 
of slabs or blocks of stone in such a manner 
as that tho stone or stones which constitute 
the roof are supported in place by the upper 
points or edges of some or all of the other 
stones which, set on end or edge, enclose or 
partially enclose an area or vault beneath.” 
He rightly considers that all were originally 
covered, or intended to be covered, by cairns 
or mounds; not, however, for the purpose 
of protecting the dead and the accompanying 
deposits from plunder, as is often contended, 
but simply in order to strengthen the struc¬ 
ture by pressure, and at the same time 
make it impervious to the elements and 
to wild beasts. In its full development 
a typical dolmen was thus practically a 
chambered tumulus or barrow, although 
large mounds are not regarded as essential 
to the structure. Indeed, the mound some¬ 
times reached only to the edges of the 
cap-stone, and was so arranged as to allow 
access to the interior, the true dolmen differ¬ 
ing in this respect from the cist (p. 426). 

In many cases the slabs did not lie hori¬ 
zontally or at a slight angle, but were super¬ 
imposed in such a way as to develop a 
vaulted chamber and simulate an arch. 
Such embryo arches, however, which closely 
resemble some analogous Maya structures 
in Yucatan, are not credited to the inventive 
faculty of the aborigines. On the contrary, 
they are looked upon as 

‘ ‘ a barbaric attempt to copy in unhewn materials 
some elaborate models of hewn-stone domes and 
arched vaults, which had become known to the 
builders through contact with the cultivation of 
the Mediterranean or the Black Sea coasts—the 
tomb of Atreus, for example, or the vaulted 
chamber-tombs of Etruria. The sculptures 
they contain may be rude copies of decorative 
art in the same districts ” (p. 426). 

Such an explanation could scarcely apply 
to the neolithic structures, but might con¬ 
ceivably account for those erected in the 
Bronze Age, during which the primitive 
architecture still survived in some places, 
and to that age should probably be referred 
the improved vaulted chambers. 

Some of the cap-stones were of vast size, 
that of Kemanstown, in Carlow, weighing 
no less than one hundred tons, and exceeded 
only by some of the huge monoliths at 
Tiaihuanaco. By what agency, asks Mr. 
Borlase, were such masses transported and 
raised to the positions in which we now find 
them ? Some of the largest, including that 
of Kemanstown itself, were never trans¬ 
ported, but are in situ geologically, either 
boulders deposited by glacial action, or 
naturally detached portions of the bed¬ 
rock. But others, which cannot be so 
accounted for, were certainly removed by 
human agency to their present positions. 
The suggestion that this might have been 
effected by an inclined plane of earth, after¬ 
wards removed, is rejected, except in some 
special cases, and it is argued with some 
force that the motive power was a mighty 
leverage, obtained with felled timber at a 
time when Ireland is believed to have been 
well wooded. 

The popular theory which attributes 


these monuments to the “ Kelts,” or peoples 
of Keltic speech, is also rightly rejected in 
favour of their “Iberian” predecessors, 
who had already occupied both slopes of the 
Pyrenees in neolithic, if not even earlier 
times. Mr. Borlase would, in fact, seem to 
imply that the builders were the direct 
descendants of the cave-men in Gaul, and 
that the dolmens themselves were originally 
nothing more than copies or artificial 
developments of the natural sepulchral caves 
which abounded in that region. 

France would thus be the cradleland of 
such structures, and the art of raising them 
would have spread north to the British 
Isles, Holland, North Germany, and Scandi¬ 
navia, and south to the Iberian peninsula 
and Africa, when the long-headed neolithic 
dolmen-builders of the west of Europe 
were scattered in all directions by the short- 
headed race of Keltic speech, who pressed 
forward to the Atlantic seaboard during the 
Bronze Age, and here continued to erect 
similar structures, down even to Roman 
times. In its main features this theory 
had already been advanced by Prof. 
Keane ( Ethnology , chap, vi.); but it has 
doubtless been arrived at independently 
by Mr. Borlase, who supports it by a 
wealth of argument and illustration which 
will probably bring conviction to the most 
sceptical. His weak point, of course, 
is his area of dispersion—north of the 
Pyrenees instead of North Africa, the true 
cradle both of the long-headed palaeolithic 
and neolithic races, and also the region 
from which alone the dolmen-builder’s art 
could have spread, not only through Iberia 
northwards to Gaul and Britain, but also 
through Syria eastwards to India, Korea, 
and Japan. Mr. Borlase has scarcely paid 
sufficient attention to the African side of 
this question, and a more extended study of 
the astonishing development of neolithic 
architecture in Mauritania may possibly 
induce him to shift the centre of early 
culture, as represented by these structures, 
from the north to the south side of the 
Mediterranean. 

Our limited space forbids a detailed 
criticism of the 124 pages which are devoted 
to “Ethnology and Tradition,” but which 
we cannot help thinking the author would 
be well advised to suppress in future editions. 
An extraordinary theory is here advanced, 
with a view to a rational interpretation of 
the great mass of legendary matter consti¬ 
tuting the bulk of extant Irish literature. 
These voluminous documents, mainly com¬ 
posed, as above remarked, between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries, have hitherto been 
expounded by native writers in the light of 
the Biblical or classical records, while the 
sceptical modem critic “ flings them bodily 
into what I will venture to term the vortex 
of Aryan mythology ” (p. 1,054). But Mr. 
Borlase, rejecting both these views, may 
be said to fling them into the vortex of the 
wildest etymologies ever proposed by the 
Pinkertons, Yallenceys, Bethams, and other 
exponents of the Keltic school. 

Put briefly, Mr. Borlase’s theory is that 
the Irish records are neither pure fable nor 
yet historical as regards Ireland itself, 
but are the echoes or reminiscences of 
events which really did take place on the 


Continent about the period of the migra¬ 
tions and break - up of the Western 
Empire, and which in more or less modified 
form reached the shores of Erin at the 
time, or soon enough to be recorded in 
various ways by the native writers. This 
at least appears to be the theory, but in its 
application it undergoes an astonishing 
transformation, so that the historical events 
seem after all often to be rehearsed, as it 
were, in Ireland itself. By this process, 
aided by the etymologies, the legendary 
tribes, eponymous heroes, and other mythical 
beings of the Irish mediaeval documents 
become identified with the historical peoples 
of the mainland, who were in a state of 
incessant ferment during the first centuries 
of the new era. Thus we learn with 
astonishment that 

“ Partholan would have meant the Bardlander, 
the man of the Bard-land; Nemed or Nicnech, 
by which latter name he appears in Nennius, 
would have signified the German; Bolg would 
have been the equivalent of Bolgar or BovKyifn, 
the name given to those tribes, either singularly 
or collectively, who were the remnants of the 
Hunnish Confederation in retreat, whether in 
the mountainous countries bordering on the 
Danube or on the coasts and islands of the 
North; in the Tuatha De Danann we should 
have probably the Piets presented to us in their 
divinities, and representing a Teutonic, or pos - 
sibly Finno-Teutonic, element largely distributed 
throughout Europe, whose wars with the Bolg 
would be wars with the Hunnish tribes in 
retreat, and whose wars with the Fomorfc or 
Fomorians would be wars with the Sdaves on 
the Southern Baltic, called Pomorjani by 
Nestor, between whom and the Germans there 
was ceaseless enmity ” (p. 1056). 

One instance will suffice to show how 
these and many similar identities are 
established. Partholan is no longer the 
Bartholomew of Prof. Rhys, but represents 
a whole nation, the Langobardi, whose name, 
however, despite the assurance of Tacitus, 
has no reference to their “long beards.” 
From the Old High German form Lanc- 
partolant (Lombardy) “ take away the first 
syllable and there remains Partolant, the 
equivalent of Partolan, which would by 
itself signify Bart-land—that is, Land of the 
Barti, Barthi or Bardi.” Then the Bard 
thus arrived at is equated not with the 
German Bart—a beard, but with 0. H. G. 
bard [parta]—a battle-axe, while the lopped 
syllable lane or lang has nothing to do 
with long, but is the river Lainca, now the 
Lein, a tributary of the Aller, so that the 
Langobardi were, in fact, so named because 
they carried battle-axes and dwelt originally 
about the river Lein. Later, some migrated 
to Italy (Lombardy), while others reached 
Ireland, where the tribal name bard may 
still, perhaps, be detected in the Partly 
mountains, and the Latnambard dolmen of 
the County Monaghan, while the fluvial 
determinant Lainca or Lagina survives in 
the province of Laighin (Leinster), whence 
the Irish tradition that “ Partolan—that is, 
the Bardlander—was specially connected 
with Leinster, since he and his people died 
at Howth and were buried at Tamlacht” 
(p. 1059.) 

There is a very full index, but the work 
needs much careful revision by some hand 
familiar with Aryan phonetics and linguistic 
forms. 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE MAN. 

Mtmin of Bertrand Barire, Chairman of 
the Committee of Public Safety during 
the Revolution. Now first Translated by 
De V. Payen-Payne. (London: H. S. 
Nichols.) 

Macaulay was not an artist who greatly 
affected half-tints, and of the dark pigments 
on his palette he used the very blackest 
when painting the portrait of Bar&re. 
“Renegade, traitor, slave, coward, liar, 
slanderer, murderer, hack writer, police spy,” 
“sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, effrontery, 
mendacity, barbarity! ” — “ not a single 
virtue, nor even the semblance of one ”: 
it is a terrible picture; bo terrible indeed, 
so devoid of all relief, that, in looking at it, 
one almost experiences a kind of revulsion 
of feeling, a lurking desire to find some 
brighter spot, some trait not altogether 
vile. The man, according to Macaulay, 
“approached nearer to the idea of con¬ 
summate and universal depravity ” than any 
devil of “ history or fiction ”; but even the 
devil, in the eye of optimism at least, is not 
as black as he has been painted. Might 
not something be said for Barere ? 

If that something were at all sayable, 
then the publication of this English version 
of the Memoirs might, as one would suppose, 
have afforded a good opportunity for re¬ 
habilitation ; and we rather wonder that no 
bold editor was found to undertake the task. 
Nothing of the kind has, however, been 
attempted. Practically, the book is un¬ 
edited, and carries the reader not one whit 
further, so far as additional information and 
criticism are concerned, than the reader 
who, in 1842, first read the French original 
version with Macaulay. Yet, surely, some¬ 
thing more was wanted. During the last 
fifty-five years the history of the French 
Revolution has been flooded with new light. 
How does that light strike the figure of 
Ban*re ? Writing with the materials acces¬ 
sible in the forties, Macaulay pronounced 
the man to be a liar, unscrupulous, in¬ 
veterate, incapable of truth—and, sooth to 
say, Taine, writing as it were yesterday, 
sees no reason for traversing that judg¬ 
ment. But if Barere was habitually a 
witness of lies, then his Memoirs can have 
no historical value. They are worthless. 
Why republish them in an English form ? 
Should there be nothing to bring forward in 
arrest of Macaulay’s scathing verdict, then 
the issue of these four volumes of translated 
matter stands in need of justification. 

Nor can it be alleged that, historical 
value apart, Bar£re’s Memoirs possess in¬ 
terest of a literary kind. Barere, no doubt, 
during a few brief months occupied a fore¬ 
most place on the world’s stage, and that 
at a time when the scenes enacted were 
tragic, terrible, portentous. He came to 
Paris, from his far Southern province, as one 
of the representatives of the Third Estate in 
1789, edited a paper, spoke now and again, 
made friends with various men of note, and, 
on the whole, may be said to have held a 
fairly distinctive position in the National 
Assembly. In the Convention, which met 
on September 21, 1792, he soon came quite 
to the front. What honour could be too 


great for the man who, speaking in favour 
of the execution of Louis XVI., quoted a 

S erfectly apocryphal “ancient author” as 
eclaring that “ the tree of liberty flourishes 
when it is watered with the blood of all classes 
of tyrants ” ? With a pretty turn for “ sen¬ 
timents ” of this kind—and Bar<*re’s capacity, 
for their production was copious, inex¬ 
haustible—to what might not a politician 
of the Revolutionary period aspire ? 
Accordingly, when the Committee of Public 
Safety was established, he became one of 
its most prominent members. During its 
brief reign he acted in some sort as its 
mouthpiece. He had taken an active part 
in the trial of the king. He took an active 
part in bringing Marie Antoinette to the 
scaffold, in exterminating his old friends, 
the Girondists. He was constantly in 
evidence. During the memorable days of 
Thermidor, when Robespierre was tottering 
to his fall, Barere, trimming as usual till 
fortune finally declared itself, was in the 
thick of the fight. He had been a witness 
of great events, had taken an active share 
in some of them, had been brought into 
intimate relations with men who left 
their mark — often smeared in blood 
—upon the history of their times. 
If with all his faculty for stringing 
words together he had possessed anything 
of the writer-gift, any graphic power of 
pen, he might at least have interested and 
amused, even while we recognised that 
what he told us was mainly false. But he 
was, in sooth, no writer. His style is in 
the last degree dull and empty, the bad 
style of the worst period of French litera¬ 
ture. M. Hippolyte Carnot, indeed, his 
biographer, seeking to excuse some of his 
many inaccuracies, calls him an “artist.” 
An artist! Save the mark! The writer of 
this amorphous, ill-constructed, ill-written 
book, an artist! 

No, he was not an artist. He is more 
correctly to be described as a wind-bag. 
In 1803, after going through many vicissi¬ 
tudes, he was commissioned to write a 
weekly report “ on the state of public 
opinion on the proceedings of the govern¬ 
ment, and generally on everything which, 
in his judgment, it would be interesting for 
the First Consul to learn.” The weekly 
reports were produced with regularity for 
some time, and then Bar&re received an 
intimation, not couched in terms calculated 
to minister to his vanity, that Napoleon 
cared to have no more of them. Napoleon, 
referring to the circumstance afterwards, at 
St. Helena, observed: “Barere had the 
reputation of a man of talent, but I did not 
find him so. I employed him to write, but 
he did not display ability. He used many 
flowers of rhetoric, but no solid argument, 
nothing but rubbish wrapped up in high- 
sounding language.” Here we have the 
man judged by a supreme judge of men. 
He was empty. Such ability as he possessed 
lav in the ready assimilation of the ideas of 
others, and their reproduction, such as they 
were, in sonorous, vacuous phrases. Never 
did any nation or time so “ pay itself with 
words,’’ to use the French expression, as the 
France of the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century. And Barere revelled in words— 
probably came in time to be the first dupe 


of his own inflated utterances—doubtless 
even believed in that supreme blague, as 
Carlyle calls it, connected with the sinking 
of the Vengeur. 

When Siey£s was asked what he had done 
during the Reign of Terror, he replied that 
he had existed, as if it was something to 
have succeeded in that. But 8iey£s, at least, 
had preserved his own life innocuously. 
With Barere the case was different. When 
he was questioned, in after years, as to what 
had really been the object and aims of the 
Committee of Public Safety, he replied : 
“We had only one object, my dear sir, and 
that was self-preservation; but one aim, and 
that was to keep our own lives, which 
each one of us thought to be in jeopardy. 
You guillotined your neighbour so that 
your neighbour might not guillotine you.” 
Scarcely a very lofty ideal, perhaps, but 
one that sheds a good deal of light 
on Bar^re’s most truculent acts—his in¬ 
structions, for instance, that no English 
prisoners should be taken alive. Fear, 
abject fear, egged him on. And he had 
no character, and no conscience—not even 
judgment, for in many ways he was stupid. 
That he was capable of harm is obvious, 
as also that he did harm, but one cannot 
altogether repress a doubt whether a creature 
so weak, so irresponsible and pitiable, was 
really worthy of Macaulay’s tremendous 
moral denunciations. > 

The translation of these volumes is fairly 
creditable. By why was the portrait of 
Barere prefixed to the first volume of the 
French edition of 1842 not reproduced? 
In that portrait, said to have been drawn 
by Isabey in 1793, he appears as a fine 
young fellow—“ strikingly handsome ” is 
Macaulay’s verdict—alert, alive, with long 
hair loose over his shoulders, and something 
of the brigand, or, at least, the man of 
action, in look and bearing. The portrait 
prefixed to the first volume of this English 
edition exhibits him, on the contrary, as a 
bewigged little man, of mean aspect, who 
might be a small country attorney. Can it 
be that the portrait of 1793 was, like the 
story of the Vengeur, a piece of blague ? 


HEREWARD’S HOLD AND AWDREY’S 
SHRINE. 

Hietorical Memobre of Ely Cathedral. By 
Charles William Stubbs, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

Ely Cathedral has not been written about 
to excess. Indeed, if it were not for 
Kingsley’s romance it would not be familiar 
to tne public. The cathedral stands, as it 
ever did, out of the beaten track. You do 
not catch a glimpse of Alan de Walsing- 
ham’s unique ‘ 1 Gothic dome” from the 
Great Northern Railway. Rising, farther 
east, above the great level of the Fens, it 
preserves something of the lonesomeness of 
its aqueous period. What picture, indeed, 
can compare for greyness ana coolness and 
holy isolation with that of the monastery of 
St. Ethelreda, the precursor of the cathedral, 
glowing in the level rays of the setting sun 
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aboye those vast reedy wastes of which the 
Norfolk Broads are but the insignificant 
relic. The Dean bids us think of Ely as an 
island “ fifteen miles or so off the coast at 
Cambridge,” and he quotes, as he well may, 
Kingsley’s description of the “ labyrinth of 
blade wandering streams, broad lagoons, 
morasses submerged every spring-tide,” 
within which the piety of that early day 
found its safest retreat. And if the first 
monastery was burned by the Danes, the 
greatest Dane of them all did reverence to 
the second. It is to Monk Thomas of Ely 
that we owe the story of how 

“ on a certain day King Canute came to Ely 
in a boat, accompanied by his wife, the Queen 
Emma, and the chief nobles of his kingdom, 
hoping to keep there the solemn festival of the 
Purification of the Virgin Mary, and how, 
when the boat came to the Portua PusiUus of 
the monastery, the king raised his eyes aloft to 
the great church which close by stood up on 
the rocky eminence, and was aware of a sound 
of great sweetness, and listening intently heard 
the melody increase, and perceived that it was 
the monks singing in the convent their psalms 
and chanting ‘ the hours,’ and calling his people 
about him, he exhorted them also to sing with 
gladness, he himself with his own mouth ex¬ 
pressing the joy of his heart in a little song of 
English words, of which this verse is the begin¬ 
ning: 

u * Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely, 

Tha Cnut ching reu ther-by, 

Boweth, nites. noer the land, 

And here we thes muneches saeng.’ ” 

The reader wbo feels the spell of that 
picture can well follow the Dean of Ely 
through the more learned and the less 
picturesque pages of this book. We have 
here two lectures, prepared for publication, 
with a full and useful chronological table, 
many notes, and some capital photogravures 
and pen and ink drawings. The Dean 
speaks of himself as being in his apprentice¬ 
ship as an antiquarian. We should not like 
to say that this explains why his book is so 
interesting, but we hope that if he fulfils his 
expressed ambition to contribute further 
material to the history of Ely Minster he 
will produce a book as much relieved with 
the anecdotal and the picturesque, and as 
daintily turned out by its publisher. 

8ome of the best passages in this book are 
in the notes. These contain, for instance, the 
explanation of each of the sculptured bases 
of the tabernacles which adorn the lantern 
tower of Alan de Walsingham. The 
sculptures set forth the legend of St. 
Ethelreda from the time when by the 
advice of St. Wilfrid of York she left her lord, 
Ecgfrid, who had vainly tried to break down 
his wife’s vow of chastity, and came to Ely. 
Indeed, they take her history farther back, 
for the first represents her marriage to 
Ecgfrid. The eighth and last shows the 
translation of her body, sixteen years after 
her death, from her grave “ in the midst of 
her own people” to the convent church. 
Her body was found to be uncorrupted, and 
her physician, Kynefrid, who had been 
resent at her death, is said by Bede, and 
y Monk Thomas, to have made a remark¬ 
able post-mortem examination of the body. 
He found that a tumour which he had 
lanced had healed perfectly in the grave. 


Incidentally he tells us that when Ethelreda 
was 

“ afflicted with the aforesaid tumour and pain 
of the jaw and cheek, she was much pleased 
with this kind of distemper, and was wont to 
say—‘ I know most surely that I deservedly 
bear the weight of my illness on my neck, on 
which, I remember, that when a young girl I 
bore a needless weight of necklaces; and I 
believe that to this end the Supreme Goodness 
would have me be afflicted with pain in my 
neck, that thus I may be absolved from the 
guilt of idle levity; since I have now, instead 
of gold and pearls, the redness and heat of a 
tumour prominent on my neck.” 

No plain Quakeress could have “borne 
her testimony ” better. 

The doubtful story of the fortunes of 
St. Awdrey’s (Ethelreda’s) Convent after the 
Conquest is barely touched upon by the 
Dean, who is content to refer the reader to 
Freeman for the bed-rock of truth, and to 
Kingsley for its verdure. In 1080 the 
history of Ely solidifies, and we see Abbot 
Simeon laying the foundations of the church 
which has grown into the cathedral. He is 
believed to have begun the north and south 
transepts, the piers of the central tower, 
and the choir apse. Dying in 1093, Abbot 
Simeon was followed by Abbot Richard, 
who carried on the work. In 1257 Hugo 
de Northwold’s presbytery was added to the 
choir, and the western tower, and the 
Galilee transept also belong to this century. 
So the temple grew, and no one dreamt of 
catastrophe. But on February 22, 1322, 
the old Norman central tower fell. 

The crash seemed an earthquake. It was 
an earthquake in architecture, for it gave us 
the unique octagon lantern tower of Alan de 
Walsingham—the “Crown of St. Awdrey ” 
as the Dean loves to call it—“the only 
Gothic dome in existence” as it has been 
called by another. We have not space to 
quote the one purple passage in this book, 
a passage in which the author grows justly 
eloquent on this unique dome. We reserve 
our space for less ethereal matters. The 
Dean's sketch of the domestic life of the Ely 
monks in the fourteenth century is interest¬ 
ing. For the collection of Cellerarius rolls 
at Ely is a fine one, and we notice that the 
Dean has been just a little concerned 
to present them discreetly. Fuller has 
left it on record in his Church History 
of Britain that “ of all Abbeys in England, 
Ely bare away the bell for bountiful 
feast-making.” Dean Stubbs will not have 
it that there was luxury at Ely, at any rate 
in the fourteenth century. Fuller’s state¬ 
ment, of course, was made much later; yet 
the Dean’s account of Ely fare, drawn, he 
tells us, from a “Manual” at Lambeth, 
makes very comfortable reading. The 
“ Manual,” we should explain, is a list of 
the gestures, with their meanings, used by 
the monks to make known their wishes to 
each other at table, where they were under 
a vow of silence. They had five or six 
gestures for as many kinds of bread ; there 
was panes monachal rs, and panes militaris pro 
mandatis, and panes blakwyte, and panes 
prykket, and tranche. And there were several 
beers of several degrees of potency, and 
“Malvesy” wine, and wines of less fame. 
There is just room, but not moro than room, 
for the acquittal which the Dean pronounces. 


EMOTIONS. 

“ COHTEMPOEABY SCIENCE 8KBEE8.” — The 

Psychology of the Emotions. By Th. 

Ribot, Professor at the College of France. 

(Walter Scott.) 

Any adequate discussion of the emotions 
to-day must take account of the somewhat 
revolutionary theory that was put forward 
independently, about a dozen years ago, by 
Profs. Lange and William James. Take 
the case of fear. It had been customary to 
put the matter thus: a child (1) sees an 
over-demonstrative dog, (2) experiences the 
emotion of fear, which (3) causes palpita¬ 
tion of the heart, a catch of the breath, 
constriction or dilatation of the blood¬ 
vessels, trembling and movements of shrink¬ 
ing. James and Lange tell us that this 
order of events is falsely described. Accord¬ 
ing to them, the true sequence is: (1) 
the sight of the dog, (2) the shrinking 
palpitation, and so forth, which (3) cause 
the emotion of fear. We do not weep 
because we are sad, clench our fists because 
we are angry, or tremble because we fear. 
In all such statements we are putting the 
affective cart before the effective horse. It 
is because we cry that we are sad; because 
we clench our fists that we are angry; and 
because we run away that we are afraid! 

It is scarcely a matter for surprise that 
this view was at first regarded as para¬ 
doxical, if not absurd. And so it remains, 
unless it is restricted within the limits of a 
purely genetic and analytic treatment. 
But it has gained ground. And Prof. 
Ribot is inclined to favour it: 

“It seems to me,” he says, “the most 
probable explanation for those who do not 
represent the emotions to themselves as psycho¬ 
logical entities. The only point in which I 
differ from these authors relates to their way of 
puttmg the proposition, not to its substance. 

“ It is evident that our two auth"rs, whether 
consciously or not, shun the dualist point of 
view with the common opinion which they are 
combating; the only difference being the inter¬ 
version of cause and effect. Emotion is a cause 
of which the physical manifestations are the 
effect, says one party; the physical manifesta¬ 
tions are the cause of which emotion is the 
effect, says the other. In my view, there would 
be a great advantage in eliminating from the 
question every notion of cause and effect, every 
relation of causality, and in substituting for the 
dualistic position a unitary or monistic one. . . 
No state of consciousness can be dissociated 
from its physical conditions: they constitute a 
natural whole, which must be studied as such. 
Every kind of emotion ought to be considered 
in this way. ... It is a single occurrence 
expressed in two languages.” 

We are by no means clear that this 
unitary point of view either conduces to 
clearness or is, indeed, consistent with the 
hypothesis in question. No doubt if we 
take the emotion and its physical expression 
as a synthetic whole, they may be re¬ 
garded as a single occurrence expressed in 
two languages. But if we analyse the 
synthetic occurrence, one of the languages 
has the priority—is at least antecedent, if 
not causal. In the older interpretation as 
expressed in physiological terms by Maudsley 
(in a passage which Prof. Ribot quotes, but 
which does not, in our opinion, indicate any' 
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foreshadowing of the newer hypothesis, a 
physical impression of sight or hearing sets 
up a commotion in the brain which has for 
its subjective aspect an emotional state; and 
on this there follow “ either movements or 
modifications of secretion and nutrition.” 
The brain commotion, and the emotion con¬ 
nected therewith, have the priority. Accord¬ 
ing to James, on the other hand, the brain 
changes immediately resulting from the 
sensory impression are not associated with 
the emotional state, which has no existence 
till messages are transmitted from the motor 
and visceral organs called into activity by 
the primary commotion. There are, indeed, 
two commotions — one produced by the 
sensory impression (sight or hearing), the 
other by physiological impulses coming in 
from the motor organs and the viscera. And 
it is with the second of these that the 
emotional state is associated; or, in monistic 
terminology, it is of the second commotion 
in the brain that the emotion is the sub¬ 
jective aspect. 

The fact is, that the value of James’s 
view lies wholly in its genetic bearing. Only 
when we strip off all effects of “association” 
does it become comprehensible. It is now 
well recognised that an instinctive response 
is due to a co-ordinated group of outgoing 
physiological impulses (initiated by more or 
less complex stimulation), the effect of 
which is to produce a mode of behaviour 
congenitally ingrained through heredity. 
Mr. Rutgers Marshall regards the instinct 
feelings thus arising as the main genetic 
constituents of an emotional state ; Prof. 
James lays greater, but not exclusive, stress 
on the visceral results; Prof. Lloyd Morgan, 
approaching the matter from the biological 
side, regards these visceral effects — on 
heart, respiration, circulation, the digestive 
organs, and so forth—as the true differentia 
of emotion in its genetic aspect. On any 
of these hypotheses the genesis of emotion 
has to be studied in close connexion with 
the genesis of instinct as biologically defined. 
Then, having disentangled our factors, we 
can proceed to study the many and far- 
reaching effects of “ association ” by which 
the emotional states of adult life are rendered 
so extraordinarily complex. 

One of these factors is the pleasure-pain 
element. This rightly comes in for its due 
share of consideration in the earlier chapters 
of Prof. Ribot’s work. We do not believe 
that it is an essential element in emotion 
analytically and genetically considered. 
But since it may, and normally does, enter 
into the complex synthetic states which 
constitute the emotions of mankind, its dis¬ 
cussion naturally finds its proper place in 
such a work as that under consideration. 
And Prof. Ribot’s treatment is careful, 
modern, and adequate. 

Somewhat more than half the book is 
devoted to the “ special psychology ” of the 
emotions. But though James and Lange’s 
hypothesis is held by the author to be 
applicable not only to the lower and coarser 
emotions, but also to those which are re¬ 
garded as higher and distinctively human, 
yet in the special discussion little or nothing 
is said as to the part they play in this 
subtler region of the psychical life. Although 
this would have been helpful, and would 


have served to bring the discussion more 
fully into line with modem thought on the 
subject, its absence will not, perhaps, be 
felt by the majority of readors, who 
will thank Prof. Ribot for much that 
is clear in expression, vigorous, some¬ 
times brilliant, in thought, and orderly in 
exposition. Through the simpler emotion 
we are led up to those which are more com¬ 
plex; the social and moral feelings, the 
(esthetic, religious, and intellectual senti¬ 
ments are passed in review; and the leading 
types of character are discussed with fresh¬ 
ness and originality. All this offers ample 
opportunity for a psychologist to indicate 
his standpoint and to deliver the faith 
that is in him. Prof. Ribot rises to the 
occasion, and gives us freely from his rich 
stores of thought, reading, and observation. 
He is altogether in line with traditional 
procedure in treating all these subjects in a 
work on the emotions. But it is none the 
less true that the (esthetic, religious, and 
intellectual sentiments are enormously com¬ 
plex syntheses, the adequate analysis of 
which discloses, as Prof. Ribot well shows, 
elements from all the well-springs of our 
mental and physical life. 


PROM THE ANTIPODES. 

The Naturalist in Australia. By W. Savile 

Kent, P.L.S., P.Z.S., &c. (Chapman & 

Hall.) 

Me. Savile Kent’s Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia was welcomed by many naturalists 
as a valuable contribution to science. It is 
at least doubtful whether the same tribute 
will be paid to these later Australian 
sketches. Like everything Mr. Kent writes, 
they are pleasant enough to read—almost 
too pleasant, for one does not expect a 
naturalist to be continually cracking jokes 
and venturing, “with the reader’s per¬ 
mission,” to hazard bad puns; while, on 
the other hand, if one is in search of jokes 
and puns it is not to natural history that 
one would turn for them. We rather resent 
this habit which is growing up of turning 
everything into “journalese.” It has in¬ 
fected geographers and explorers almost, 
we are afraid, beyond the power of healing. 
At least let it stop short there, and not 
penetrate to other sciences as well. Here 
is a typical specimen of Mr. Savile Kent’s 
popular style: 

“The contours of some of the termitaria 
constructed by the Kimberley white ant are 
most fantastic and grotesque. ... In Fig. A. 
the contour is not unlike that of a primitive 
form of locomotive engine, which for some 
unexplained reason has become imbedded in a 
thick coating of clay. In the Becond view, B, 
of the same termitary there is a ludicrous like¬ 
ness to a group of human figures, clad in 
voluminous fleece-like garments. A man re¬ 
sembling the stereotyped delineations of Father 
Christmas or Robinson Crusoe, with a pack on 
his back, leads the way, and is followed by 
what might be his better half, wearing what 
bears a suspicious resemblance to a divided 
skirt combined with the very latest fashion in 
balloon sleeves.” 

This sort of thing is cheap, nugatory, and 
perhaps a trifle vulgar. It remains to add 


that only by a most violent stretch of the 
imagination could one detect any of these 
supposed likenesses, the list of which is 
prolonged on to another page. 

In speaking of the impossibility of detect¬ 
ing the nuclei of pearls by means of the 
Rontgen rays, Mr. Savile Kent cannot 
resist adding: 

“ Maybe, in the near future, a new XX, XXX, 
or other occult luminant will be evolved which 
shall po.*se«s the property of laying bare the 
nuclei of pearls, the marrow within our bones, 
and even tho quality and quantity of the pack¬ 
ing of our brain-cases. The physician’s diagnosis 
of the eligibility of candidates for Hanwell, or 
of paterfamilias’s determination of the most 
appropriate career for the training of his 
verdant olive branches, will, under such con¬ 
ditions, be a lightsome task.” 

Apart from its irrelevance, the fatuity of 
such a sentence in a book meant for natu¬ 
ralists hardly requires comment. We suspect 
that the satisfaction of unbottling that little 
joke about the treble X Rays was responsible 
for it. 

As for the subject-matter of the book, we 
are inclined to divide it into two parts—one 
of which is well done, the other doubtfully. 
On fishes and marine organisms generally 
Mr. Savile Kent is an authority, while his 
position as Fishery Commissioner gave him 
an exceptional opportunity of studying the 
marine fauna of Australia very closely. 
Much of what appears in these sketches, 
especially as regards the coralline growths, 
has already figured in The Barrier Reef; 
but, at any rate, it is useful and good 
knowledge. We should say that the last 
chapters of the book in which these questions 
are dealt with are the best. There is less 
disposition to be funny, and more to convey 
information. The same cannot be said for 
the earlier chapters, on lizards and birds. 
The bird section, in particular, is mainly 
taken up with the portraits and doings 
of a couple of ridiculous young fern¬ 
owls, or “more-porks,” which the author 
photographed in every variety of posture 
that would yield a humorous title. This 
method of illustrating science reaches its 
climax in Plates VIII., IX., which oonsist 
of twenty designs for Christmas cards made 
out of the Protean changes of the “ more- 
pork” owl. We do not deny that the 
changes are humorous, or that the photo¬ 
graphs are excellent; but Christmas cards 
are what they are suitable for, and they 
might have been judiciously left there. So 
with the lizards. Mr. Savile Kent was 
fortunate enough to secure specimens of the 
little known Chlamydosaurus Kingi ', or frilled 
lizard, and to obtain snap-shop photographs 
of its absurd antics in walking and running 
on two legs. The fact of its going on two 
legs has never been satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated before, and Mr. Savile Kent has 
done service in proving this; but one does 
become rather weary of the everlasting joke 
about this poor little creature’s resemblances, 
and of the suggestion that its right hand 
should be carrying a cricket-bat, &c. 

Perhaps our worst grievance of all—and 
when that is stated were are many things 
left to praise—is the book itself, ft is too 
large to hold, and enormously heavy; the 
latter fault being perhaps unavoidable 
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owing to the nature of the paper required 
for the text illustrations. But besides this 
it is a thoroughly sloppy, though specious, 
piece of book making. It gives one the 
suggestion at once that it was written up 
to the illustrations, which are lavished 
throughout the text with more regard to 
quantity than quality. The “ 50 full-page 
collotype plates ” are sometimes good, but, 
in general, poor, and they have the dis¬ 
advantage of coming out as you turn over 
the leaves. The half-tone blocks do some¬ 
thing less than justice to Mr. Savile Kent’s 
extraordinarily good photographs, which 
we have seen, and they are only fairly well 
printed. The whole should be compared 
with a book just published, on which real 
care has been spent, and which from every 
point of view is a credit to English printing 
and publishing—J. G. Millais’s British Beer 
Horns. Between the two methods of pro¬ 
duction there is a great gulf fixed. 

When one has got over all the objection¬ 
able features referred to, The Naturalist 
in Australia contains much that is worth 
noting. The theme is one of surpassing 
interest, and has never yet been exhaustively 
treated. The botany and fauna of Australia 
represent all that is left of the great southern 
continent, or “ Notogea,” in its pristine state, 
uncontaminated by the hardier species which 
invaded it from the north. They afford us 
a means of comparing the working of organic 
evolution on parallel lines, under different 
conditions, from a very early period of time, 
and generally present the largest field for 
labour now left to the Darwinian naturalist. 
It is hardly to be expected that so enthu¬ 
siastic an observer as Mr. Savile Kent would 
miss the great opportunity here offered him; 
and throughout his book will be found 
speculations of original merit and proofs of 
careful observation. These useful additions 
to science are spoilt, as we have said, by a 
too keen sense of humour—a fault one could 
pardon—and a journalistic habit of writing 
lor smartness, which one cannot. If, like 
“ E. H. A.” or Mr. Kipling, he had 
deliberately set himself to anthropomorphise 
or diagnose the motives of “the tribes on his 
frontier,” it would have been different. For 
such work popular treatment is permissible. 
But The Naturalist in Australia is a 
person with definite responsibilities towards 
science, and in his case the flippancies of 
Mr. Savile Kent, like the moral obliquities 
of the fashionable mother’s child, are not 
only wrong, they are vulgar. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS LECTURES. 

Art and Life , and the Building and Becoration 
of Cities. A Series of Lectures by Mem¬ 
bers of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, delivered at the Fifth Exhibition 
of the Society in 1896. (Rivington, 
Percival & Co.) 

Ideals have their value in every place and 
at all times; and nowhere is this more true 
than in the London that we know. In the 
pleasant little book before us we are 
gradually led up from general considera¬ 
tions of art in our daily life to its detailed 


application to the surroundings of our 
business or oiur pleasure. By the names at 
the head of these five chapters we are 
gently persuaded that the knowledge of the 
expert craftsman is displayed for our benefit 
in each instance, and the individual note 
struck by each author adds its own strength 
to the harmony of the whole. 

The first lecture begins with a graceful 
tribute to the memory of the society’s 
president, William Morris, and it is His 
ideals which will be discovered, in varied 
adaptations, in these pages written bv the 
pupils who sat at his feet. Here shall you 
find the doctrine of “the doing a right 
thing well in the spirit of an artist who 
loves the just, the seemly, the beautiful ”— 
of 

“ that spirit of order and seemliness, of dignity 
and sublimity which, acting in unison with the 
great procession of natural forces in their own 
orderly evolution, tends to make out of a chaos 
of egotistic passions a great power of dis¬ 
interested social action.” 

’Tis pity that all this must be conditioned 
by “the possible”; but the fact of this 
condition need not deter us from the dream 
of what were best; nor need the “enormous- 
ness—or rather the enormity ”—of London 
give us pause. For beauty is organic, and 
grows with every living growth which it 
adorns; nor need we fear that once the 
heart is seized by that strong passion for 
the right which beauty brings, the head 
-will lag behind in formulating possibilities of 
action. Just as practical politicians are 
well aware that the most far-seeing calcula¬ 
tions may in an instant be swept away by 
sudden sentiment or passion, so in the 
most disheartening depths of modern 
plutocracy and ostentation we may with 
confidence await some sudden burst of the 
illuminating spirit that will in a few short 
years undo the errors of a century. Un¬ 
attainable, therefore, as many of the views 
before us may appear, we hail them as an 
honest expression of that end which all 
men and all cities are striving in their 
hearts to win, of that desire which few can 
formulate and most conceal, but which 
demands some such modest and timely 
expression as this. 

From glimpses of the magnificent simpli¬ 
city of Homeric life we are led on to 
contemplate the early cities of historic years 
—those rock built dwelling-places upon a 
hill or at the curving of a stream—where 
the camp first held the ground and gave a 
shelter for the palace and the sacred shrine, 
where gods and the daughters of gods still 
mingled with the sons of men, and the 
light of a passionate devotion burnt clearly 
on the public altar. So from the twilight 
of Paganism stands out the Acropolis of 
Athens, the Seven Hills of Rome, and then 
the domes and columns of Constantinople. 
Then with the strengthened life of Chris¬ 
tianity came the Gothic art of the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries. The dreaded 
“ thousandth year ” was gone; the peoples 
were gradually settling down in the divisions 
that were to make for permanence; the old 
order changed, and with the death of 
feudalism came the rise of national art. 
Exuberant, romantic, full - blooded, and 
passionately human, the mediaeval craftsman 


laid hold upon his tools with an intensity 
of feeling which resulted from his mere 
brute joy in life and living. Save by 
material itself, and by his actual knowledge, 
his art was without Emits, for the necessity 
of expression was paramount, and the hardi¬ 
hood of a creative faith was in him. These 
were the days of the true mason-craft and 
guild-work; when “ good work was under¬ 
stood, and the good workman was honoured.” 
Leisure and the wealth of loving service, 
space and unfettered fancy, all were his, 
and upon every yard of stone or wood that 
showed on his cathedral walls he carved the 
things he saw around him—the lessons of 
his daily task, his dreams of punishment or 
of reward, his guesses at tire riddles of 
existence. 

“Romance has gone,” sighs Mr. Lethaby, 
and looks aghast at modern London. But 
it is here, though the old master masons 
are at work no longer. But yesterday: 

“ . . . and all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen . . . 
Robed, crowned, and throned he wove his spell 
Where heart-blood beat or hearth-smoke curled, 
With unconsidered miracle, 

Hedged in a backward-gazing world.” 

It is of little use to bewail a condition of 
society that is in the irrevocable past; it was 
not the society that left us the monuments 
which we strive vainly to imitate, it was the 
same art which is with us now would we but 
know it, for art and beauty are eternal. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with tho com¬ 
plaint that Wren was not allowed to work 
his will in full upon the town. His 
churches are with us, and his Cathedral. 
His plans to Haussmanise the capital we 
can well spare. For there is a beauty of its 
own in the strong commingled architecture 
of our London streets which does not easily 
lend itself to such organised pomp as was 
attempted at Vienna, even to the magnificent 
designs of Paris. It is a beauty of which 
Mr. Henley has made us free, which needs 
but seeing eyes to understand it. And we 
are far more in sympathy with some such 
bold and simple scheme (surely not impos¬ 
sible of realisation later on) as that broad 
stately way that is here suggested from the 
River upwards to the British. Museum. This 
is to deal in the old spirit with a modem 
state of things. 

Mr. Walter Crane contributes some advice 
on the decoration of public buildings, in 
which his appreciation of Mr. Watts’s fine 
qualifications is adequate and suggestive. 
Mr. Reginald Bloomfield speaks wisely of 
public parks and open spaces, reminding 
us of the Roman architect, the courage 
of whose expenditure “on public works 
for the adornment of his city makes our 
own municipal efforts seem little less than 
contemptible.” Something of this Roman 
spirit of grandeur in design was realised 
by the Renaissance artists; but it needed 
fiie Great Century in France to fully develop 
that national amplitude of art and architec¬ 
ture which was a direct consequence of the 
political ambition of Richelieu for the great¬ 
ness of his country as a whole. That 
ambition is in its turn out of date; it has 
given way to the modern outburst of 
democratic feeling which was heralded by 
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the Revolution. The individualism of the 
medireval artist, crushed out by Richelieu 
and welded into a centralised and academic 
stateliness, has asserted itself once more in 
the modem state which Richelieu made 
possible for the democratic peoples whom 
ne could not crush. It is in this modem 
state of ours, in a greater empire than the 
world has seen, that we have now to deal 
with the problem of directing a sovereign 
democracy into the right lines in which its 
life should be laid. And those lines must 
of necessity be broad ones. A sense of 
colour (which is here discussed in Mr. 
Ricardo’s paper) and a sense of decorative 
detail will follow that larger sense of pro¬ 
portion and of fitness which must first of 
all be roused. But if we must begin by 
appreciating small things, for such be¬ 
ginnings we may be grateful to the Society 
of Arts and Crafts. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

Sotted England. By Various Writers. Edited 
by EL D. Traill, D.C.L. Vol. VI., “ From 
the Battle of Waterloo to the General 
Election of 1885.” (Cassell.) 

Mb. Traill’s final volume contains the best 
account yet published of that era in English 
history which culminated in the Diamond 
Jubilee. As a rule, the book by many 
hands is a patchwork without design, every 
contributor working to a plan and in a 
style of his own. Here the difficulty is 
nearly, if not wholly, overcome. The editor 
has poured his own spirit into the ears of 
writers who, without losing their indivi¬ 
duality, maintain a certain uniformity in 
aim and treatment. It would, however, 
have been a miracle had all the team been 
brought level. Side by side with the excel¬ 
lent “ Political History ” of Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders, the clever and trenchant “ Decora¬ 
tive Art ” of Miss May Morris, and the very 
thorough work of such specialists as Mr. 
Laird Clowes, Mr. W. H. Hutton, Mr. 
Scott Keltie, Mr. Prothero, and others, there 
are one or two weak contributions. Miss 
Bateeon’s chapters on “ Manners and Social 
Life,” for instance, are most inadequate, 
and coloured to some extent by a fad. 
Nor can a history of Social England be 
reckoned complete that omits all reference 
to its games and pastimes. Are not horse¬ 
racing and cricket, lawn-tennis and football, 
chess and cards and billiards elements of 
social existence, more particularly when 
they beoome international in character? 
Worthy of much broader treatment than it 
has received, too, is the fall of the landed 
and the rise of the commercial interest, with 
all the changes it carries—the flocking of 
people to towns, the decay of territorial 
influence, the obliteration of ancient usage 
and custom. Apart from these blemishes and 
omissions, the work deserves the very 
highest praise; and if we were to single 
out one portion of it as better than the rest, 
it is that done by the editor himself—the 
literature of the period. It is doubtful 
if any other living writer could have 
given us a survey equal to it. Mr. Traill 


stands dear of school and clique. He is at 
once appreciative, critical, and impartial. 
We say this, neverthdess, without com¬ 
mitting ourselves to a wholesale acceptance 
of his judgment. Indeed, some of them are 
more than a little curious. Of Dickens, for 
instance, he says the humour is shallow, 
his characters are but abstract qualities, 
they are not real people; his pathos is more 
than occasionally false. Now these are 
definite and damning vices, and it is sur- 

E 'ng, after their enumeration, to find 
ens still placed at the head of Victorian 
novelists. Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte 
Bronte, George Eliot, Charles Reade, Charles 
Kingsley, and Mrs. Gaskell—that is his 
class list placed in order of merit, although 
his warm and unstinted praise of Thackeray 

S ets that in putting Dickens first Mr. 

only bows the knee to a popular god. 
Now, only the other day Mr. Gladstone, 
casting his patriarchal eye over the century, 
told us it had produced only two supreme 
novelists, Sir Walter Scott and George 
Eliot. Mr. Traill will perhaps pardon us 
for frankly telling him why we think 
posterity is more liely to be with the old 
statesman than the consummate literary 
critic. The latter, in the exercise of his 
craft, is absolutely bound to come under the 
influence of the surface waves of his time, 
to apply the standard of a “movement,” 
of which he has been part, and to forget 
what is the most thorough test of great 
fiction. Are the characters of it so truly 
imagined as to impose upon you as living, 
breathing human beings ? Do they actually 
talk and act as mortals do? How many 
English writers would come triumphantly 
out of the ordeal ? Shakespeare, of course, 
and Sir Walter, and Laurence Sterne in; 
certain passages unsurpassed in our literal 
ture, ana Fielding, with his Squire Western, 
and George Eliot; but, according to Mr. 
Traill’s admission, decidedly not Dickens, 
and just as decidedly not Thackeray, whose 
gift is ever that of one of the most engaging, 
one of the most brilliant, essayists who in a 
novel, only made clever, play with his 
puppets. It is all very well to declaim 
against George Eliot’s analytic method, her 
abuse of science, her too pretentious 
and other blemishes, but Sir Walter 
was careless, and Sterne prolix; and 
every great writer has faults. In George 
Eliot the saving essential grace is that 
she had the imagination to mirror human 
life in her books. With that gift a writer 
may go anywhere—it makes the difference 
between Ivanhoe and the two dozen 
romances produced by as many thrilling 
romancers every half-year ; it makes the 
difference between George Eliot and every 
author who has tried to walk in her foot¬ 
steps. Without it the gasping chase after 
“situations” is no more than a modern 
journalist’s hunt for “fetching” copy. To 
revolt against the humdrum commonplace 
of Anthony Trollope was all very well] but 
steel chains and swords do not make romance 
which inhabits our English lanes and cottages 
as certainly as it is found in the clash of 
battle. The “ Romantic school ” has some 
strange monsters to answer for. And this 
brings us to a phenomenon of our times 
that Mr. Traill points out with his usual 


force and dearness. The passage deserves 
quotation. He says: 


“There is at least no evidence to show that 
when Shakespeare and the other great dramatists 
and lyrists ruled, in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century, or when, as at the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth, Addison and Steele 
and Pope and Swift were the admired and 
honoured leaders of the national literature, 
there flourished side by side with them one or 
more writers of vast inferiority to these great 
men, but of quite as wide, if not of wider, 
celebrity, and commanding a ‘ paying pnblio ’ 
of a numerical magnitude to which the ad¬ 
mirers of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, of Pope 
and Addison, never at their most successful 
moment approached. If any such fortunate 
impostors existed in these periods, their very 
names are lost to us. Poetasters and prose 
twaddlers no doubt abounded ; but not with 
money. The * poor devils' worked for the book¬ 
sellers at a pittance, and Pope had the satisfac- 
not only of lashing their incompetence but of 
jeering at their rags. 

This is d propot of Martin Tupper, who 
is dead; but it might have been written of 
the many prose Tuppers now alive, and 
whose vogue is no doubt a result of the 
millions of untrained minds turned out by 
the Board schools. There are many other 
suggestive remarks that one is reluctant 
to pass unnoticed in Mr. Traill’s article— 
for example, his reference to the magnetism 
which some writers exercise over beginners. 
Macaulay’s prose style was slavishly copied 
for generations. Mr. Swinburne’s method 
dominated young poets for twenty years; 
so, in a lesser degree, did that of Rossetti. 
Hence, perhaps, the flock of “ minors ” over 
whom Mr. Traill keeps watch with benevo¬ 
lent eye; hence, too, perhaps, the slowness 
of any great genius to arise, for in the 
world, as Goethe says, are “many echoes 
but few voices.” 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Four lecturet on the Lato of Employert’ 
Liability at Home and Abroad, By 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., Quain 
Professor of Law at University College, 
London. (Macmillan & Co.) 

M ESSRS. MACMILLAN are gradually 
building up a select law library 
which shall be uncferstanded of the people. 
Mr. Birrell’s capital little handbook for 
trustees, Dr. Blake Odgers’ ritumi of the 
law of libel, and now Mr. Birrell’s com¬ 
panion volume on employers’ liability, will 
go a long way to remove that too common 
ignorantia jurit which is no excuse when 
any of us offends. No defter hand or 
more ingenious brain could have been 
engaged for this task than Mr. Birrell’s 
Here is a writer who actually dares to 
mention “the Human Comedy” in a book 
on law! He plays with his subject, 
fondles it, dandles it, and occasionally pokes 
fun at the most eminent judges in our 
history. Moreover, he uses technical terms, 
and actually condescends to tell you what 
they mean. Nor is he the opposite of 
a pedant. If pedantry is repulsive in law, 
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amateurism is dangerous; but Mr. Birrell In any case, no one could be better qualified « Famous Scots” Series. _ Sir Walter Scott. 

is neither hide-bound in his profession nor to write eulogy or epitaph than Mr. Lillie, By George Saintsbury. (Oliphant, Ander- 
disindined to admit its real value. The who was champion as far back as 1872, and son & Ferrier.) 

public, as apart from the student and the champion, too, in the galvanised touma- p III8 vo l umej the most important, with the 
professional man, may take this pretty little ment of last year. The volume before us possible exception of that on John Knox, in 
volume and know that while they are contains a complete record of the history, the series of which it forms a part, is appro- 
enjoying the witty and delightful papers it theory, and practice of the game. Nor is it pr i a tely put in the hands of Prof. Saints- 
contains on a subject of wide human interest difficult to glean therefrom why croquet died, bury, who thus makes his courteous bow to 
appealing to the business and bosoms of us As a serious game, it was too easy; and as a Country 0 f hi s recent adoption. Nor 

all, they are also imbibing the best that can garden-parly diversion, it lent itself too easily ^ one acquainted with Prof. Saints- 

be said about it by an accurate jurist. to irrelevancies. A witty scholar defined it as bury’s literary temper need to be told 

In four chapters Mr. Birrell discusses the a school less for horticulture than for hus- t\, a i sir w>lW Rcntt both as writer 


In four chapters Mr. Birrell discusses the a school less for horticulture than for hus- 
common-law doctrines about employers’ bandry. It is said to survive at Oxford, but 
liability, based on negligence, modified by “ in a countiy-house last autumn two ladies, 
the exceptions of “ contributory negligence,” fond of golf and hunting, by a winding ; 

“volenti non Jit injuria,” and “common em- in a garden came upon a game of cro 
ployment”; the Act of 1880; the foreign unexpectedly. They sprang back 
taws on the same subject; and the new faces of absolute loathing.” To the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill. Prom a of letters croquet is chiefly interes 
superficial view, and for the general reader, because Mark Pattison played it with 
we should say that the chapter on the laws siderable success, and because Dis 
abroad will be of particular interest. It described it immortally in Lothair. It 
enables the English reader to understand at Brentham that Lady Corisande pi 
where we really are in the matter of with “curates in cassocks,” and that 


a school less for horticulture than for hus- t b a t in Sir Walter Scott, both as writer 
bandry. It is said to survive at Oxford, but and ni n r 1) be finds a subject peculiarly 
“ in a countiy-house last autumn two ladies, 8ym p a thetic to him. There are plenty of 
fond of golf and hunting, by a winding path y ittle books on Scott, of course, but it is 
in a garden came upon a game of croquet quite fair to pi ea d j ^ is pleaded for this 
unexpectedly. They sprang back with that a little book containing a survey 
faces of absolute loathing.” To the man of the new material provided by the recent 
of letters croquet is chiefly interesting instalments of Journal and Letters as well as 
because Mark Pattison played it with con- Mr. Lang’s Life of Lockhart, cannot be 
siderable success, and because Disraeli considered out of place. And even were 


described it immortally in Lothair. 


It was that not so, we are glad, on the critical side, 
played to hear what Prof. Saintsbury has to 
iat Mr. gay Ag to the manner in which it is said. 


. AAA. wwowno, »*A«. uxA«v AM.*. g^y, to tne manner in which n is stuu, 

gislation, how much behind Blenkinsop, who hopelessly loved her, drove there will of course be a difference of 
Germany, but not comparing unfavourably over with “ several cases and bags contain- tv. or.™ p«,f SninUhnrv’s style 


with the rest of the Continent. On the new 
Bill Mr. Birrell has a good many acute 

criticisms to make, though he gives it a the Duchess’s Turkish tent with its rich hang- beyond the bounds of serenity. And we 
hearty welcome. Some of them are already Lags, and the players themselves, the prettiest tire bound to confess that upon ourselves 
perhaps, out of date, and this chapter will of all the spectacle, with their ooquettish hats ^ gb p8 bod T WliaL the constant collo- 
soon bear re-writing; but since all that and their half-veiled, half-revealed under- ^ frequent obscurity of meaning, 

, Mr ; Bi ! r ® U . 1 ha8 . to «?y throughout really ' have at times actively maddening effect. 


ing instruments and weapons for the fray.” 
“ The scene was brilliant—a marvellous lawn, 


opinion. To some Prof. Saintsbury’s style 
will appear easy, unaffected, and entertain¬ 
ing; others it will, as usual, exasperate 


leads up to the new reform proposed by the ***** U P a n»wkling and modish scene.” 
Unionist Government, there could not at the We cannot resist the gorgeous quotation, 
present moment be any better guide to a a * # 

comprehension of the Bill than this volume, Chopin's Greater Works: How they should he 
by which the change is put compactly into Understood. By Jean Kleczynski. Tra 

its proper historical and legal perspective. lated by Natalie Janotha. (Willi 


Scott, as 


ide up a sparkling and modish scene.” have at times a positively maddening enect. 

77, . We recognise that upon Scott, as upon 

e cannot resist the gorgeous quotation. eyery otb * r 1;terary 8U f,ject undei . tb e sun, 

• * * Prof. Saintsbury has much that is sensible 

hopin’s Greater Works: How they should be ^ 8ome tbing that is original to say. He 
Understood. By Jean Kleczynski. Trans- brings to his task wide knowledge and real, 
lated by Natalie Janotha. (William though not, we think, unprejudiced, critical 
Beeves.) faculty. But as for reading him for pleasure, 


i proper historical and legal perspective. lated by Natalie Janotha. (William though not, we think, unprejudiced, critical 

ana Reeves.) faculty. But as for reading him for pleasure, 

A Guide to Chamonix and Mont Blanc. By we We thia many a day given Up 

Edward Whymper (John Murray) j Chopin’s Lsic ia the knowledge of all V , 

™ 18 tr 860 ^ eAlhon . o{ “ “valuable Chopin has the charm that never 

>ok. Mr. Whymper is not a rival to be 8 tanda as the bible of melody, as The Music of the Poets : a Musician's Birthday 

urray and to Baedeker. He writes for the h ymn of flower8 . He remembered the Book. By Eleonore D’Esterre-Keeling. 
ountameers rather than for tounste, with work ' rs in field ^ woodj ^ field and (Walter & Co . } 

! “ .v lA La Lk. wood sang back to him their strength. The This charming volume is_ announced as 


This is a second edition of an invaluable fbings. Chopin has the charm that never 

book. Mr. Whymper is not a rival to be g^^ ag the bible of melody, as The Music of the Poets : a Musician's Birthday 

Murray and to Baedeker. He writes for the h ymn of flowera . He remembered the Book. By Eleonore D’Esterre-Keeling. 
mountaineers rather than fortounste, with work ' r8 in field ^ woodj ^ field and (Waltor Scott & Co.) 

that in a and etai e ow edge o wood gaQ g back to him their strength. The This charming volume is announced as 
every pea , g acier, and write m the Mont abe y on t he seashore whispered its cloistered a second edition completely revised. It 
Blanc district which probably he alone 8alm to bi m; and the spirit of the rose ia handsomely boun<£ and is adorned 
possesses. The guide proper is preceded £g orded him a text-book. Many have with portraits of twelve of the world’s 
by a a 8 CinatiM an earn account o tiie won a ere( i where he won his inspiration, greatest musicians, one for each month in 
history 0 t ® Mont Banc campaign, and by had eyes to see with, and saw; ears to the year, the portrait being attached to the 
an obituary of those who fell in the onslaught, hear with, and heard. He could lead the birth-month of the composer. In each case 
Amongst the last victims recorded are Emile ■ le ^ harm them not He waa ac . ft facaim ile autograph Is appended to the 
7 / Courmayeur, who was HUed on the q Uam ted with soimds, and knew that sounds portrait. On every day in the year is 
Atgutlle du Giant ^August, 1895, and of ^ ere before words. He takes us into great Lorded the birth of one or more great 
icr 6 J^? ented Ric ard Lewis Nettleship. p re8ence8 ^ and we are afraid; he makes us musical writer, popular singer, or famous 
Mr Whympers information is exhaustive LngmbS our Creator in the days of our virtuoso, and in connexion with the most 


and practical. He knows the right shop 
for ice-axes in every town, and the quality 
of the provisions at every hut. He appends 
precise information on financial subjects, 
and careful plans, many of them from his 
own photographs. And he writes in an 
incisive humorous fashion, which affords a 


youth, 


Chopin, thou art the St. John of harmony; 
who will come after thee ? His polonaises, 


are afraid. Oh! prominent of these some snatch of a poet’s 

▼ r _ s i_ r _i. j mi 


song in praise of music is quoted. The 
compiler says that “in reading descrip- 


pleasing contrast to the wooden style of the Janoth J a ha8 received the highest praise 
ordinary handbook. Every mountaineer from Mr Fredrick Nieckfl wro f 0 the 
owes hmi grafatude for an indispensable Ijife of Ch ill) and ia dedi ^ted to H.R.H. 
part oi ms outnt. x> ■__ xr__ _ t _ mu* 


Croquet: its History, Rules, and Secrets 
Arthur Lillie. (Longmans & Co.) 
The apparition, to-day, of a book on cr 


ballads, nocturnes, mazurkas mean that tions of music in English poetry some special 
heaven still can throw down to thinkers composer or performer has often been 
what prophecy, even in its flight, hath suggested to me by certain verses.” In 
never yet told. This translation of Natalie this way a very interesting book took 
Janotha has received the highest praise shape. In addition to the autographs 
from Mr. Fredrick Niecks, who wrote the attached to the large portraits, many 
Life of Chopin, and is dedicated to H.R.H. signatures of composers and players 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. The Right axe scattered through its pages, with 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone has written to brief phrases from some of their most 
Mrs. Drew regarding it: “I am extremely familiar works. Over a hundred poets have 
glad to hear that Miss Janotha is giving been laid under contribution, and from 


The apparition, to-day, of a book on croquet her aid to the interpretation of Chopin, whom Geoffrey Chaucer to Alfred Austin they 
may be taken according to taste as pro- she so deeply venerates, for I feel sure that rhythmically chant the praises of the art 
photic of revival or memorial of extinction. no living is more competent to do it.” which is twin-sister to their own. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Mutable Many. By Robert Barr. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Barr writes this time in all seriousness, but he comes 
perilously near the brink of caricature. The success of Marcella 
and of Sir George Treeeady has not unnaturally ushered in an era 
of political novels. Consequently, I look forward to several hours 
of tedium; for although the magic wand of art can inspire politics, 
and even labour politics, with interest—Charles Reads, by the way, 
did it well of old—yet in the hands of the ordinary novelist the 
details of strikes and of trades-unions become all that there is of 
the most boring. In any case, one may fairly claim that the 
politicians should be living and not lay figures. Now Mr. Barr’s 
strikers come straight from the property room. You have the 
clever artisan with the managership of the works in his eye, the 
burly Yorkshireman with lusty sinews and thick brains, the glib 
union secretary, and the “mutable many” themselves, the veering 
mob of workmen. For the real human being, drawn with know¬ 
ledge and sympathy, you look in vain. For sentimental interest 
Mr. Barr gives you the manager’s beautiful daughter Edna, in love 
with the aspiring artisan aforesaid. Comic—one might say farcical 
—relief is provided by a pseudo-artist, a son of one of the 
“ masters.” He is caricature pure and simple, wallowing in money, 
varnished with humbug, and a cad at heart. He sets up a studio 
in Chelsea, with stone steps like those at the Pitti Palace, and a 
flunkey in a blue, crimson, and silver livery of the artist’s own 
design: 

“ Nothing gives character and dignity to a place so much as a ‘ man ’ 
sumptuously fitted out in a style that is palpably regardless of cost; and 
if it may be plainly seen that the ‘ man ’ performs no needful function 
whatever, then is the effect heightened, for few human bongs attain the 
apex of utter uselessness. The great hotels of this country recognise the 
distinction reflected upon them by the possession of a creature of 
splendour at their doors, who grandly wafts the incoming guests with a 
hand-wave towards the hall. But these persons of embellishment often 
demean themselves by opening the doors of cabs and performing other 
useful acts, thus detracting from their proper function, which was, 
Barney insisted, to content themselves with bong merely beautiful. 

When a visitor onoe complained that the man at the top of the stairs 
had refused to direct him into the studio, Barney laid his right hand in 
friendly brotherliness on the visitor’s shoulder and said: 

‘ He knew, dear boy, that I would discharge him instantly if he so 
far forgot himself as to answer a question.’ ” 

Barney Hope affects impressionism, and describes his own pic¬ 
tures much as a Ruskinian would describe Mr. Whistler’s: 

“ ‘ Were you long in painting it ? ’ 

‘ Yes, a good while. Of course, I can’t tell just how long, for one 
does not do a masterpiece like that right off the reel, don’t you know. 
I suppose I must have spent as much as six hours on it, off and on. 
You see, you have to wait until the groundwork dries before you can go 
on with the rest. First, with a big brush, I covered the whole of the 
canvas with burnt umber, and then let it dry. That’s night, as it would 
appear if there were no lights anywhere. Then I put in my high lights 
— little dabs of white paint. That seems easy; but, I tell you, it 
requires genius. Then, if there is water, even though unseen to the 
general eye, one has to put in little wobbly lines of grey paint under 
the dots of high light, and there you are, don’t you know. It all seems 
simple enough to talk about, and plenty of fellows are trying it, now I 
have shown them the way: but somehow they don’t hit it off, don’t you 
know! ’ ” 

I am afraid that Mr. Barr has not put much heart into this 
story. It is a bit of patchwork, full of disconnected incidents. 
There are too many “ walking gentlemen,” who come in and go off 
again without forwarding toe story or assisting its vital unity. 
Mr. Barr can write easily and pleasantly enough, but he seems to 
suffer from having nothing to write about. 


A Rich Man’s Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

(F. V. White & Oo.) 

One of the minor characters in this book tells a story of a man 
who lay under sentence of death at Newgate. His wife went to see 
him, and there was a touching farewell As she tore herself 
away she said: “Well, good-bye, dear. When Monday comes 
I’ll bring toe children up to see the last of you.” “ For God’s 
sake, don’t,” entreated the unfortunate wretch. “ Just like you,” 
she retorted, “you always did grudge the poor dears a bit of 
pleasure.” The anecdote, in its not very happy mingling of the 
pathetic with the humorous, is curiously characteristic of Mrs. 
Riddell’s style in this book. Most women have no sense of humour. 
Mrs. Riddell has one, and it is just a little too restive. Her way is 
to bring in a character in circumstances tragic or depressing. We 
attune our feelings accordingly—accord our respectful sympathy, 
or pursue with genuine interest. Of a sudden she whisks off the 
mask, and whom we took for hero is revealed for low-comedy 
man. There is the case of Mrs. Vink. We are introduced to her 
in the street: 

“ Dr. Dagley’s professional eye was attracted by the walk of a woman 
in front, who likewise was proceeding towards Kensington-road. 

It was not a reel or a stagger, neither did it resemble the uncertain 
certainty that marks the progress of one utterly blind. Dr. Dagley did 
not understand, therefore he quickened his pace in order to overtake the 
pedestrian—in vain. 

The faster he walked the more speed she put on—a spasmodic speed, 
as he quite understood, which could not last. She was a genteelish- 
looking, slight, poor body, dressed in shabby, well-fitting clothes; a 
totally respectable woman, he would have thought, had it not been for 
that occasional ‘ heel over,’ which, when connected with the after 
‘ spurt,’ puzzled him immensely. In all his experience, which had been 
large, he had never come across anything like it. Therefore, as she 
hurried he followed on faster; but when he was within measurable 
distance of that lean, strangely hurrying woman, she flung out her 
hands as if to catch hold of something, only to clutch empty air, and 
fell to the ground. 

In a moment Dr. Dagley was beside the poor creature, and had 
propped her up against the pillar of a portico. Even then he found it 
necessary to support her, for she was in a swoon—a delicate, youngish 
woman, with small, pretty features, shabbily dressed, but neat and clean. 

‘ Can we get any water ? ’ inquired the doctor of a polioeman, who 
happened to be close by. 

‘ I’ll try, sir,’ answered the man, and ringing an area bell he was soon 
supplied with what he asked for. 

‘ It is a dear case of semi-starvation,’ said Dr. Dagley, looking at the 
head which hung down helplessly like a broken lily.” 

By these representations one is led to take an interest, to expend a 
pity; and toe feeling is almost one of irritation when one learnf 
that Mrs. Vink is a cheat, a liar, and a ne’er-do-well, and quite 
deserves the frequent drubbings which her husband gives her. 
This person—another victim to Mrs. Riddell’s passion for the 
unexpected—begins as a brutalised drunkard, but suddenly reforms, 
and explains why he refused a good situation in the country: 

“ ‘ It was a fine offer, and sorry enough I felt when I’d to say I 
couldn’t go.’ 

‘ You aid refuse, then Y ’ 

‘ Had to. When I told my missus she was like one demented. Leave 
London, not she! Bury herself in the country ! No; if I wanted to go 
I might go myself, but she’d never do such a thing. She had enough of 
the country when she spent two months with my mother; wild horses 
wouldn’t draw her into such a lonely, miserable place again. It was 
then, sir, I did feel it hard not to give her “ one,” but I only said, “Take 
your own way, my girl; we’ll see where it will land you.” ’ ” 

Then there is Mr. Koberl, a man dying of consumption, whom I 
might almost call the buffoon of the book. No reason, of course, 
can be adduced why pathos and humour should not be compatible 
—many pens have found them not only compatible but mutually 
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advantageous—but in this book the combination jars. Mrs. Biddell 
does not mix her colours well. In the story, as a whole, there is a 
good deal of crudity. The main figure is a doctor, who is “only 
waiting for a capitalist in order to show mankind a better order of 
physician.” He is a cad and an egotist, and his efforts to find a 
short cut to Harley-street are, I fear, not so enlivening as they are 
unscrupulous. The wheels of the narrative drag somewhat, for 
Mrs. Biddell keeps all her sensation for the last two chapters. 

* • • # 

Captain Kid’s Millions. By Alan Oscar. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

There is, as you have of course observed, a fashion in novel¬ 
writing which changes with the changing times. But the course of 
fashion is spiral, and leads us back periodically to somewhere near 
the point we had reached when our years and our follies were fewer 
than they are. This morning it has struck me that we are back 
again at a point a little above—or below—Wilkie Collins. I pick 
up a batch of books, and I find them all what I may term 
“ detective ” stories. You are given a crime, a mystery, a hidden 
treasure. The problem is to find the criminal, or the cash. But 
this is a detective story with a difference : for it has a strong dash 
of Treasure Island, —which statement I intend as a compliment to 
Mr. Alan Oscar. You have heard of Captain Kid and his treasure. 
But a few years have passed since an expedition—a real one— 
sailed to the island of Trinidad in search of it. In the first part of 
this story Mr. Alan Oscar reconstitutes the adventures of Captain 
Kid, and writes with considerable success in the person of that 
truculent sailor. The second part, which is connected by a curious 
link with the first, is pitched in a modem key, and does not quite 
reach the same level of excellence. But there are stirring scenes, 
and there are passages which will make you hold your breath as 
you accompany Jefferson, Keddy, and Palfrow in their hazardous 
quest. Here is a passage which should thrill you: 

“ ' If you think I am going to make a row,’ he said, ‘ you are devilish 
well mistaken. Shoot! why don’t you? Perhaps he won’t hit me,’ 
he thought quite calmly. ‘ I’ll take a jump at him, and chance it.’ 

Palfrow : ‘ Forty seoonds gone.’ 

Keddy (to himself) : ‘ If I could only get him to shift his eyes a 
moment! Anyhow, I’ll stare him, full face.’ 

Palfrow: ‘ Fifteen seconds more.’ 

At that moment Keddy’s chance came. From far below rose a sudden 
cry— 'Dick! Down for your life, Dick !' 

For the briefest part of a moment Palfrow’s eyes flickered. In that 
brief moment Keday sprang forward from off his right heel. Palfrow 
fired, his shot entering Keddy’s shoulder; then the two grappled. 

An Arab or a Zulu will carry several ounces of lead through a fight 
unnoticed. A healthy Englishman, when his blood is up, will do the 
same. Keddy did not even notice that he was hit. He wanted to 
squash this filthy reptile—that was all. 

In the first rush they staggered through the entrance, through the 
drenching waterfall, out on to the ledge beyond. They did not keep 
their feet half a minute. The rocky shelf was slippery with slime from 
the constant wet; and they went down, Keddy uppermost.” 

From this passage you will see that Mr. Alan Oscar has the 
irritating habit of dropping occasionally into the dramatic form. 
It is unnecessary and ineffective : it strikes the reader as a ruse to 
save trouble: but the defect is rare. If you want to know what 
became of the treasure, what Blue Jim did, whom Keddy married, 
you must read the book: it will keep your pulse consistently at 
something over the normal rate. 

* * # # 

Ripple and Flood. By James Prior. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

This is a novel distinctly out of the common. It has humanity in it 
and life and colour. The scene is laid on the banks of the Trent, and 
Mr. Prior falls in with the prevalent demand for dialect and for the 
humours and setting of rural life. Humour he has, and also the 
power of word-painting, the latter in an unusual and remarkable 
degree. Some of his landscape is magnificent, intimately drawn 
and full of atmosphere. But the book is no mere idyll or series of 
idylls. The meads and various rivers are but the background to a 
real story, richly conceived and strongly executed. You are aware 
of movement, progression, vitality in the threefold development of 


Edward Allius, artist, lover and potential murderer. The growth 
and ply of conflicting strains of temperament are finely and patiently 
studied, with genuine comprehension of the making of large and 
slowly evolved natures. Excellent is the picture of Edward’s early 
life, the somewhat solitary boy, with the dour farmer unde, and 
the silent father on whose name is the stain of a crime, and 
whose identity must be hidden, by the brother’s stem decree, from 
his son. The shadow of tragedy is over the household, and in 
tragedy at last it breaks up. Excellent, too, is the picture of the 
heroine of the book, Ivy Sivil, first as the passionate, unkempt, 
tender-hearted gipsy child, then as the Salvation Army captain, of 
unearthly beauty, a marvel among women. Mr. Prior’s name is 
unknown to us, but in Ripple and Mood he has produced a book with 
real stuff in it, with restrained art in the handling, with vigour 
and amplitude in the theme. There is one scene, in a hayfield, 
which, for the closeness of its touch upon the harmony of human 
and natural life, recalls Thomas Hardy in Teas of the I? UberviUes. 
And than this there could hardly be greater praise. 

# * # * 

Raise Oods. By Mrs. Albert Bradshaw. 

(Henry & Co.) 

The stilted language and indifferent English of this novel recall 
the Sunday-school prize of childhood. Adjectives—mostly in tire 
superlative degree—bristle on every page, but they are all the con¬ 
ventional and obvious adjectives. Scarcely one shows observation 
or thought. “ Unsuspectiveness ” is a word to give one pause, and 
“ berceaunette ” for what is generally called “ bassinette ” savours of 
the lady’s-maid or the baby-linen warehouse. Flavia Thornton, the 
heroine, has every physical perfection, including “deeply-fringed 
eye-lashes.” Morally she has not a leg to stand on. A grandfather, 
of whose existence she has hitherto known nothing, advertises for 
relatives “without encumbrances,” and Flavia, with a light heart, 
deserts husband and child to pose as an unmarried woman and 
adorn the table of a rich old man. 8he enjoys ribbons and laces 
galore—the book is crowded with descriptions of frocks and 
millinery—together with the attentions, which she virtuously 
ignores, of an eligible young barrister. The grandfather’s objections 
to encumbrances do not prevent him from encouraging this suit, and 
Flavia no longer finds her path one of roses. Then comes Nemesis. 
The husband is introduced to the grandfather as a private secretary, 
and thus discovers his wife’s perfidy. He leaves the house, and on 
his deathbed writes his wife a reproachful letter, which Flavia, now 
repentant, is sufficiently melodramatic to have read aloud. She is 
stormed out of the house; but when the infatuated barrister, who 
has succeeded to the inheritance, marries her, in two years’ time, we 
feel that poetic justice has hardly been done. 


ABOUT BALZAC. 


Autour de Honorb de Balzac. By the Vicomte de Spoelbergh 
de Lovenjoul. (Calmann Levy.) 

There are books difficult to class. The present volume is one 
of them. It is not a biography, although it throws more light on 
Balzac than more portentous works have succeeded in doing. The 
Vicomte de Spoelbergh de Lovenjoul is the author of L'Ristoire 
dee (Euvres ieU.de Balzac, a volume now in its third edition, which 
was “crowned” by the French Academy. The book before me 
appears a logical sequel to the former work. In spite of the minute 
attention which two generations of men of letters have devoted to 
Balzac—for he astonished his contemporaries even more than he 
has dazzled his followers and imitators—there has yet to be written 
an adequate life of the author of the unparalleled series of novels 
to which their creator finally, and with extreme felicity, gave the 
name of the “ Com&lie Humaine.” It is doubtful whether so 
extraordinaiy a range of observation, sympathy, and knowledge of 
human nature can be found in any other novelist. A library could 
be formed out of the books and articles Balzac’s work and his life 
have inspired, and yet, in spite of Mme. Surville, of George Sand, 
and of Theophile Gautier, the last word still remains to be said. 
There are reasons why his career should seem obscure or contra¬ 
dictory. Mme. Surville, who published soon after her brother's 
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death the famous “ Notice but Balzac” in the Revue de Paris, was 
naturally anxious to present him in the most favourable light, 
whilst George Sand and Th6ophile Gautier were almost equally 
anxious to spare their friend’s memory. In one of his earlier 
letters to his sister Balzac said: “ I am young and hungry, and 
there is nothing on my plate.” Then, that there should be no 
doubt as to the meaning of his metaphor, he added: “ I wish to 
be famous and to be loved! ” Well, probably he was as much 
loved as any man of eccentric genius can expect; and as for fame, 
he was always hungry, however full his plate. 

It is partly due to his friends and partly to his enemies that we 
have two Balzaca—one simple, generous, and full of indomitable 
energy; the other so completely deficient in common sense to appear 
at times imperfectly sane. The real relations of Balzac with 
most of the men and women associated more or less with his life are 
little known. Like the immortal Tartarin, he was the victim of 
mirage. The facts of everyday existence were so coloured by his 
own fancy that, all through his feverish busy days, he was 
chasing spectral lights across boggy ground and paying the penalty 
of his folly by many an ignominious fall. When his friends, 
probably not without that air of patronage with which we all pick 
up a brother out of the mud, rescued him, he was rude rather than 
grateful. Generally they forgave him because he was a man of 
genius, but the man of genius who, outside his own intellectual 
province, acts as avain child in the affairs of lifedoes so at the expense 
of a reputation for dignified living. This has been pre-eminently 
the case with Balzac. The contradictory elements in nis character, 
however, have made him as fascinating an object of study as any 
of his own vivid creations, and it is this peculiar force of attraction 
which has induced admirers like the Vicomte de Spoelbergh de 
Lovenjoul to devote infinite pains to the elucidation of comparatively 
unimportant incidents in his vexed and debt-harassed career, for to 
have a correct idea of Balzac you must imagine him always hiding 
from duns. 

The present work, if more microscopic in character than its 
predecessor from the same pen, is of singular interest. The 
author throws not a little light on the relations between Theophile 
Gautier and Balzac, and makes it dear that the author of Mdlle. 
de Maupin was ready to give his Mend almost limitless aid in his 
literary work. From 1837 until 1850 the two writers were on terms 
of great intimacy, although how far they collaborated is left 
uncertain, in the interesting correspondence published here and 
elsewhere. Workers in remote literary fields, each admired the other 
warmly, and Gautier was among the few friends whom Balzac 
could never seriously annoy. To the end they were “Mon cher 
Theo” and “Mon cher Ami.” They have bom become immortal 
names in French literature, and the affectionate judgments each 
passed on the other have been ratified by time and critical assent. 

In the second portion of the book are told the curious adventures 
of Balzac’s unacted tragedy, HEcole des Manages, of which the 
only copy supposed to be in France (only thirty copies were 
printed) fell into our author’s hands. This chapter is of 
interest to all bibliophiles and students of itudes Bahaciennes. 
The play was read by Balzac to a circle of admiring friends 
many years before his death; yet, when in 1873 M. 
Duquesnel, the manager of the Od6on, requested M. d’Ennery to 
prepare it for the stage, the latter found the task quite impossible. 
“Mats quel denouement!” wrote the dramatist. “L’amant et 
l’amante deviennent fous tous deux! On en rirait! ” The third 
part of the book is entitled “ Un portrait,” and gives the history 
of the daguerreotype reproduced in 1891 in the May number of 
Paris-P'wiographe. An interesting letter, dated January 26, 1840, 
written by Meissonier to Balzac, proposing to paint his portrait, is 
here printed, I believe, for the first time. “Le temps nous 
pousse,” wrote Meissonier, “mais nous pousse si fort, qu’il n’y 
a pas A en perdre le moindre peu.” So he proposed to commence 
at three the next day. But his eagerness was disappointed; it 
fell through, and so the world is the poorer for the want of this 
record of a famous man. Destiny was always against Balzao. 
The Vicomte de Spoelbergh de Lovenjoul is to be congratulated on 
the success of his book. If the writing fall below the level of the 
subject at times the author has fully atoned for this by immense 
industiy and tireless research. The book has been evidently a 
labour of love, and should be missed by no serious student of the 
literature still gathering round the memory of the greatest novelist 
that France has ever produced. 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 

[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow .] 


W HEN war is over the war corre¬ 
spondents’ books arrive. To Mr. 
Wilfred Pollock’s War and a Wheel and 
Mr. Clive Bigham’s With the Turkish Army 
in Thessaly succeeds Mr. W. Kinnaird Rose’s 
With the Greeks in Thessaly. Mr. Rose went 
out to Greece as Reuter’s special corre¬ 
spondent in the late war, and his despatches 
were certainly among the most complete 
and vivid sent home. Mr. Rose’s descrip¬ 
tion of the stampede to Larissa won the 
praise of many critics. He now em¬ 
bodies his despatches in a book, and 
explains that “ in the descriptions of the 
various engagements of which I was a 
witness—I had almost said in which I had 
taken part—there is little amplification of 
the originals forwarded by telegraph, and 
which were generally written on the field, 
while the picture was vivid and the atmos¬ 
phere of battle was still round me.” Mr. 
Rose thus describes the situation at the 
outset of his work : 


“ Mv instructions were to proceed with all 
possible speed to the Thessalian frontier, and 
there wait events. Colonel Vasso’s expedition 
to Crete had forced the hands of the Great 
Powers in relation to that cradle of Greek revolt 
against the deliberate government by massacre 
by the unspeakable Turk. Moreover, it gave 
dramatic interest to the heroic efforts of the 
Cretan Greeks rightly struggling to be free. 
The Sulten, prohibited by tne blockade of the 
International fleet from landing his Asiatic 
hordes on the gem of the JEgean Archipelago, 
was pouring into Macedonia battalion after 
battalion of Anatolian troops, and marshalling 
his Moslem hosts along the Thessalian frontier 
and in the defiles of Epirus. 

“ From the house-tops of the Chancelleries of 


Europe proclamation was made that the dogs of 
war would not be unleashed, and that peace 
would be maintained at all hazards. Yet few 
students of Eastern politics believed in their 
heart of hearts in this vain cry. While optimist 
diplomats called ‘peace ’ came the moaning echo 
of ‘ no peace ’ from the mountains of Crete, from 
the snow-mantled shoulders of Olympus, the 
peaks and passes of Kassia winch divide 
Macedonia from Thessaly, and the blue and 
white crests of the Pinaus range which cuts 
Epirus from Northern Greece. The air was 
charged with the electric forces of battle, and 
the only question was when the war-cloud 
would burst. My object was to be on the scene 
ere it precipitated.” 

The book contains numerous spirited 
illustrations by Mr. W. T. Maud, the artist 
commissioned by the Graphic. 

It would be interesting to compile a 
bibliography of books which have sprung 
into existence as the direct or indirect con¬ 
sequence of recent phases of politics in the 
Near East. The list would be a long one. 
So large a question as the destiny of the 
Mohammedan religion has not been thought 
too large to raise. Mohammedanism : Mas it 
any Future 9 is the title of a small book to 
which the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter 
contributes an introduction. The author, 
the Rev. C. H. Robinson, Lecturer in Hausa 
at Cambridge, offers two justifications for 
his book: 

“First, the acute stage which the Eastern 
Question has now reached in Europe and 
Western Asia, coincident as it is with the rapid 
opening out of what will soon cease to be the 
Dark Continent of Africa, has drawn the 
attention of many to the influence which 
Mohammedanism is exerting in these countries 
who would not have been likely to take an 
interest in it from any merely theological 
standpoint; secondly, the object in view is 
different from that of most of the books which 
have been published, in that I propose to say 
very little as to the truth or falsehood or as to 
the spiritual power of Mohammedanism, but 
to confine myself almost entirely to the prac¬ 
tical side of the matter, and to suggest some 
facts which may help to answer the two ques¬ 
tions : (1) To what extent is Mohammedanism 
a civilising power in the world to-day ? and 
£2) What is to be the future of Mohammedan¬ 
ism? Is it or is it not likely that Christian 
missions will ever make any impression upon 
it?” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. add to their 
beautiful “ Parnassus Library of Greek and 
Latin Texts ” Sophoelis Tragwdim, edited by 
Mr. Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. Mr. Tyrrell 
has adopted many of Prof. Jebb’s emenda¬ 
tions, and so often does he mention the 
name of this scholar that he soon drops into 
calling him “ J.” Mr. Tyrrell pays tne fol¬ 
lowing tribute to Prof. Jebb’s work: 

“ The more one studies Sophocles, the more 
one admires J.’s method and appreciates its 
results. He does not, like the Germans, and 
like some Germanised British scholars, ascribe 
to the poet what he himself would have written, 
but asks himself what Sophocles wrote. If he 
allowed himself to use the vicious method of 
the German school, he would easily surpass his 
foreign rivals in the art of polishing Greek 
verses into conformity with modem ideas of 
taste and elegance. J. is a master of the art of 
Creek and Latin verse-writing, an accomplish¬ 
ment which is hardly ever acquired abroad, and 
never to the perfection which English scholars, 
and foremost among them all J., have 
attained.” 


The “ Temple Classics ” now include 
Chapman’s version of Homer’s Odyssey. 
Chapman’s Odyssey was first published m 
1614. In the present edition “old gram¬ 
matical forms have been] retained; and the 
spelling has been kept where it testifies to 
the old pronunciation, or, in brief, wherever 
the editor deemed this could be done with¬ 
out pedantry.” Chapman’s own introduc¬ 
tion, which takes the form of a dedicatory 
letter to the Earl of Somerset, is printed in 
the first volume. It is pleasant to quote his 
fat Elizabethan English: 

“ The return of a man into his country is his 
whole scope and object; which in itself, your 
Lordship may well say, is jejune and fruitless 
enough, affording nothing fearful, nothing 
magnificent. And yet even this doth the 
divine inspiration render vast, illustrious, and 
of miraculous composure. And for this, my 
Lord, is this poem p ref err’d to his Iliads; for 
therein much magnificence, both of person and 
action, gives great aid to his industry; but in 
this are these helps exceeding sparing, or 
nothing; and yet is the structure so elaborate 
and pompous, that the poor plain groundwork, 
considered together, may seem the naturally 
rich womb to it, and produce it needfully.” 

We have received Practical Astrology, by 
Alan Leo, a work issued from the office 
of Modem Astrology. The writer informs 
his readers that “ the time has come when 
the Chaldean and Assyrian religions shall 
be once more revealed, and the truth with 
regard to our destiny as told by the stars 
unfolded.” Mr. Leo also assures us that 
“the rules given will enable the reader by 
very little practice to unravel the great 
mystery of life.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

A Catalogui or tbs Wasbibstob Collsotiob nr tsi 
Bostos Atiuadi. Compiled and annotated by 
Appleton P. C. Griffin. With aa Appendix by William 
Ooolidge Lane. Tbe Boston Atbemeam. 

POKTRY. 

Foarriri Lists. By Henry Jerome Stookard. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 4s. 

FICTION. 

Teat Cbakxibo Widow: a Dosistio Tuns. By 
Clarence Hamlyn. The Boxburghe P ress, fld. 

Goon Mas. Hrroctm: a Stoot ur Sxu-Risstxoossiss. 

By “ Rita.” Hutchinson A Co, 3s. Sd. 

As Atraoisr. By Onida. T. Fisher Unwin. Zs. Sd. 

A Ssa—Side Flikt. By John Strange Winter. F. V. 
White A Co. Is. 

Tat Cokiss or Cbloe. By Mrs. Hungerford. F. V. 
White A Co. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hotst’s Goins to Wbitsy. Home A Son (Whitby). 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Tbs Tctoeial Txiqosokxtst. By William Briggs, U.A., 
and G. H. Bryan, So. D. W. B. Clive. 3s. Sd. 

Tbs Usitsssitt Totosial Sssiss: Euclid, Books l.-IV. 

By Rupert DeaUn, M.A. W. B. CIitb. 

Tbs Rsioss rsow tbs Cobqusst is Rbtkii rot a Cbild. 
By William Knight, M.A. Slmpkln, Marshall. Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoxsuks ass ns Watsis. By Nathaniel Edward Yorke- 
Daviee. Sampson Low. Is. 6d. 

Fokxby Rsxisisosscss. By the Author of “ Desultory 
Retracing*." Gardner, Darton A Co. 

Wits tbs Gsssks is Tbsssaly. By W. Kinnaird Rose. 
Methuen A Co. 8s. 

Psaotioal Astsolosy. By Alan Leo. Offices of Modem 
Astrology. 3s. Sd. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A CIRCULAR just issued by the Kelm- 
scott Press makes its very dear that 
persons wishing to obtain the forthcoming 
volumes must be quick to act. Of Sire 
Degravaunt, indeed, all copies have been sold 
in advance, and a large proportion of the 
editions of Sire Isumbras and Sigurd the Vol- 
sung and the Fall of the Niblungs, has already 
gone. The Sundering Flood, Mr. Morris’s last 
romance, Two Specimen Pages of Froissart, and 
Love is Enough, printed in three colours, 
are the other publications to be expected. 
Finally, it is announced that a complete 
set of Kelmscott books, numbering forty- 
rSne volumes, induding the Chaucer, is now 
priced at £650. 


Pbof. Knight’s reminiscences of con¬ 
versation with Tennyson, which he con¬ 
tributes to Blackwood, contain some good 
stories of Scotch innkeepers. After Tenny¬ 
son had left an inn in the island of Skye, 
the landlord was asked, Did he know who 
had been staying in his house ? It was the 
poet Tennyson. He replied, “Lor 1 — to 
think o’ that! and sure I thoucht he was a 
shentleman! ” Near Stirling the same 
remark was made to the keeper of the hotel 
where he had stayed. “ Do you ken who 
you had wi’ you t’other night! ” “ Naa; 
but he was a pleesant shentleman.” “It 
was Tennyson, the jpoet.” “ An’ wha’ may 
he be ? ” “ Oh, he is a writer o’ verses, sich 
as ye see i’ the papers.” “ Noo, to think 
o’ mat! jeest a pooblic writer, and I gied 
him ma best bedroom! ” Of Mrs. Tenny¬ 
son, however, the landlord remarked, “ Oh! 
but she was an angel.” 


Nothing very extraordinary is recorded 
by Prof. Knight, but Tennyson made some 
interesting statements. This, for example, 
may be found discouraging by editors of 
classics: “I don’t care a bit for various 
readings from the poets,” he said, “although 
I have changed my own text a good deal. 
I like to enjoy the book I am reading, and 
footnotes distract me. I like to read, and I 
just read straight on.” 


Mb. Lang, it seems, is not the only 
sufferer under the generous minor poet. 
Tennyson asked Prof. Knight for advice as 
to what should be done with books that 
were sent to him, adding, “I have several 
every day, chieflv books of poetry or rhyme. 
I wish they would rather send me prose. I 
calculate, by the number of verses which 
the books contain, that I get a verse for 
every three minutes of my life; and the 
worst of it is that nearly all lie writers 
expect me to answer and acknowledge 
them! ” A verse for every three minutes 
of life is very bad. Nulla dies sine linea is a 
sufficiently trying rule to live by. 


Dk. James Legge, the veteran professor 
of Chinese at Oxford, who, by reason of his 
great age, and the extreme caution necessi¬ 
tated thereby, is not able to lecture so 
frequently as he desires, is nevertheless one 
of the hardest workers in the University. 


For many years he has commenced his day’s 
task at three o’clock in the morning, and bv 
such assiduity he has been able to do much 
more than his share in the work of demon¬ 
strating to Western peoples the greatness of 
the earner Eastern literatures. Twelve large 
volumes now stand to his name, his most 
important work having been done in con¬ 
nexion with the text of Confucianism for 
the Sacred Books of the East. Prof. Legge 
is now preparing for delivery next term 
two lectures upon the illustrious Pan 
family, two members of which wrote in the 
first century of this era a history of the 
dynasty which has given to the Chinese the 
title “ Children of Han.” On the death of 
the eldest son of this family, the Emperor 
commissioned the daughter to complete the 
work left unfinished by his sister, and, 
further, made her companion to the Empress 
and instructress of the Court ladies. It is 
worthy of note that, while we do not possess 
a translation of the work in English, the 
French have forestalled us in this as in so 
many other matters relating to Oriental 
research. 


The Anglo - Russian, a new organ of 
friendliness, announces that as the result of 
a visit paid by the editor to Mr. Meredith, 
an article upon that novelist’s views of 
Russian fiction and Russian women will 
appear in a forthcoming number. 


Mb. Kipling’s Captains Courageous has 
appeared as a feuiUeton in a Russian 
periodical. A story by Mr. Jerome, entitled 
New Utopia, was published in the June 
number of the literary supplement to the 
Niva. As the story, says the Anglo-Russian, 
is a satirical criticism of socialism, no trace 
of the censor’s pencil was visible. 


The Western Mail has unearthed a very 
nice example of the manner in which great 
authors are injured in order that little 
people may learn. It is contained in the 
question from an Intermediate School exami¬ 
nation paper: “ Write out in your own 
words the meaning of the following passage: 

“ * Bridget Elia has been my housekeeper for 
many a long year. I have obligations to Brid¬ 
get extending beyond the period of memory. 
We house together, old bachelor and maid, in a 
sort of double singleness : with such tolerable 
comfort upon the whole that I for one find in 
myself no sort of disposition to go out upon the 
mountains, with the rash king’s offspring, to 
bewail my celibacy.’ ” 

As our contemporary points out, apart from 
the needlessness of extracting passages from 
Lamb for school use, there is the question of 
discretion. 


An Italian professor has just completed 
a remarkable effort of memory and endur¬ 
ance. He has recited, in a continuous 
sitting of twenty hours, the whole of the 
Divine Comedy of Dante without once 
needing the prompter’s aid. We sympa¬ 
thise with the audience, but the professor 
has our sincere admiration. It would be 
better, of course, that such feats were 
avoided, but, once begun, it is well that 
they finish so creditably. The Daily News 
is reminded by this incident of a gentleman 


who engaged St. Martin’s Hall some years 
ago for Ike recital of Paradise Lost. But 
that was in a series of sittings. 

The youthful historian lisps in numbers. 
Before he reaches Dr. Collier and Mrs. 
Markham en route for Macaulay and Froude, 
Mr. Lecky and Mr. Gardiner, he has recourse 
to rhyme. The couplets of the school differ : 
“ In ten hundred sixty-six 
Did Conquest Norman William fix ”— 

that is one summary of William the First’s 
accomplishment, and many of our readers 
will be able to supply others from memory. 
Now comes Mr. William Knight with a 
new series. Reigns in Rhyme is the title of 
his little book, which aims, we suppose, at 
superseding the above historical poets, most 
of whom are nameless. 


Mb. Knight is not persistently given to 
the couplet. When he comes to Elizabeth 
and our own Queen, he fills a page, but in 
the main his stories, like those in the dic¬ 
tionary, are “ unco’ short.” Thus, Henry I.: 

“ Next Henry, who the name of Beauclerk bore ; 
For children gunk at sea he sorrowed sore.” 

Rossetti, who was not an historian, made, 
it may be recollected, more of this incident 
than Mr. Knigh^ does. Richard H.’s reign 
is cursory too: 

“ A second Richard. Wat the tyler rose, 

Twas Bolingbroke who did the King depose.” 

Mr. Knight is more communicative about 
Edward VI.: 

“ His son, sixth Edward, young to hold the 
helm, 

Had Somerset Protector of the Realm. 

The Act of Uniformity was passed, 

And Somerset beheaded at the last. 

The King successor in his sister’s stead 
Appointed Lady Jane. She lost her head.” 

The climax is very sudden. These rhymes, 
however, may certainly be found useful 
as pegs on which to land a large bundle 
of facts concerning each reign. 

So much for Mr. Knight’s simple manner. 
But to show us that he is not always so 
transparent and monosyllabic a bard, and 
that when he likes he can soar with the best 
of them, he has prefixed to the volume a 
sonnet to a baby. To write a sonnet to a 
baby seems unnecessary, but for such a 
sonnet as this Mr. Kn igh t ought to come 
under the notice of Mr. Waugh’s society: 

“ Far from the orbs a mystic effluence, 

Comes echoing aery through the vast immense, 
And, palpitant of memories from the years,. 
Within the holies’ holiest of the sense 
May wake a spirit unto prescienoe, 

As oft as Echo answering inly stirs.” 

That is the sextet. We ought to be told’ 
how the baby took it, and why it prefaces 
Reigns in Rhyme. 


Meanwhile an American rhymester has 
also had his eye on history. In the Boston 
Literary World-wo find a review of a very 
remarkable book, entitled 2he Eagleid, an 
Epic Poem ; or, The Causes Which Led to the 
War of 1812 Between the United States and 
Great Britain, with the Principal Events 
Thereof Rhythmically Related. The author 
is Mr. William H. Bryan, a poet with an 
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extraordinary fondness for accentuating 
final syllables. In the accomplishment of 
such a work as this epic it is, of course, 
necessary to give a character-sketch of the 
English. Mr. Bryan does this in the fol¬ 
lowing passage, with its notably emphatic 
dose: 

“ Such the conduct of th’ unnatural Bull,— 
Cross-grained, crusty, crotchety, and full 
Of malice, megrims, and much bile secreted, 
Obstinate, arrogant, and conceited: 

In constant dudgeon raised his broad back, 
And equally protruding his high stomach.” 
Were the English ever better hit off ? 

Major Martin Hume has been commis¬ 
sioned by the Cambridge University Press 
to write a new History of Spain for the 
Cambridge Historical Series. The intro¬ 
ductory chapters will be contributed by 
Mr. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


A new illustrated edition of Dante's “ Pil¬ 
grim's Progress," by the late Mrs. Russell 
Gurney, is to be published in the early 
autumn by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Tom Gallon, whose first novel, 
Tatterley, was given a warm welcome by 
readers with old-fashioned sentiments, has 
completed another story, called A Prince of 
Mischance. 


The first edition of Mr. Hall Caine’s new 
story, The Christian, will consist of fifty 
thousand copies. 

According to the Bookman there is a 
possibility that Mark Twain will, before 
long, give the world his autobiography. 
To some extent he has already done so, 
although the chapters are scattered over 
many volumes. But the autobiography of 
popular writers may be written continuously 
and repeatedly without offence—witness the 
late Mr. Sala’s garrulous career. 


Messrs. Horne & Son, of Whitby, write 
to inform us that Whitby, Past and Present 
—upon the printing arid format of which our 
reviewer made some strictures last week 
—was not produced at Whitby, nor by 
them. Messrs. Home & Son’s name ap¬ 
pears, with another, on the title-page, but 
only as agents for the book at Whitby. We 
regret the mistake which our reviewer made 
in supposing that Messrs. Home & Son 
were responsible for the faults which he 
pointed out, and which undoubtedly existed. 
The book was produced in London. We 
may add that Messrs. Home & Son send 
us the fifth edition, just published, of their 
Guide to Whitby, a doth-bound book of 
some 200 pages. This is free from the 
defects of me other work, and is, in fact, 
notably well printed, both as regards type 
and illustrations. 


A five-shilling edition of Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s poems, selected by himself from 
the volumes now in existence —Old World 
Idylls, At the Sign of the Lyre , and Poems 
on Several Occasions, a two-volume edition 
which appeared in 1895—will be published 
in October. Mr. Dobson’s first volume of 
poetry appeared in 1873. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

rpHE supreme quality of Maeterlinck’s 
I prose is its soft whispering charm. It 
eludes analysis or definition, being some¬ 
thing vague, intangible, unintellectual as 
the divagations of a dream; but, as in a 
dream, it holds you in an emotional grip, 
by the intense power of suggestion, by the 
beauty of an almost barbarous simplicity: 
the innocence of childhood, something of its 
unintelligible precocity, its radiant direct¬ 
ness, pervade all the works of this young 
Belgian dreamer and sage. It has been 
remarked that M. Maeterlinck is extremely 
modest: more surprised than anyone by 
the clamour round his name. This descrip¬ 
tion fits admirably with the musing tone, 
the delicate murmur of mysticism that run 
through his books. There is nothing strong, 
ripe, or self-assertive about this quaint, 
precocious child. He talks in a vague per¬ 
sistent way about his own and his neigh¬ 
bour's soul with the gravity of a sage 
transformed into a saint, and there is a dim, 
but extremely sweet and winning, nobility 
in each of the inarticulate aspects of his 
spiritual development. 

For the revelation of personal charm, his 
gathered essays, in their original, mur¬ 
muring, musical form, Le Trisor des 
Humbles, have not been surpassed in recent 
times. The book must not be approached 
as a spiritual guide, though this was its 
evident purpose, for it enunciates not a 
coherent idea or counsel, contains not a prac¬ 
tical phrase, but it leads insensibly to the 
heights through the exquisite cadences of 
broken speech, of soft suggestive musing, 
of fluted nothings spread largely among 
little sudden words of wisdom, as wise as 
the deeps of life, that peer out of the help¬ 
less flutterings of the poet’s soul, with all 
the curious simplicity and gravity of child¬ 
hood’s gaze. 

For Maeterlinck begins and ends a child, 
supreme, simple, and sincere within his 
limitations. Now and then he writes 
phrase philosophy itself might envy, and 
then he ceases to think, and abandons him 
self to unintellectual emotion, which sways 
him and his readers too exclusively. Emo¬ 
tion is his narcotic, which has become 
vice, and his strongest effects are produced 
by a dexterous cultivation of emotional 
capacity. Reason never preoccupies him. 
His own confession of faith he places in the 
mouth of Aglavaine: 

“ Ah, how little it means being in the right! 
I believe it is better to be in the wrong all one’s 
life, and not cause those who are not in the 
right to weep. I know all that can be said on 
the other side, but why say it, since we know 
that it could not change in the least a pro¬ 
founder truth that would not approve of our 
fine words. Only listen to that which is not 
concerned with phrases. What directs our life, 
in spite of all our words and actions, is the sim¬ 
plicity of things, and error lies wherever there 
is a struggle against what is simple.” 


What is simple! This is all the object 
of Maeterlinck’s worship. It is carried to 
exaggeration, as most faiths are, unassisted 
by reason. Before the little surprises of 
our daily life, he seems to hear the wave of 
eternity above the horizon, and fatality lies 
in the wink of an eyelid. He finely asks 


himself in that most subtle and suggestive 
of essays, Le Tragique Quotidian : “ Must we 
absolutely roar like the Atrides for an 
eternal God to show Himself in our life, and 
does He never come and sit beneath the 
immobility of our lamp ? ” What could be 
intenser than the amount of tragic meaning 
he has managed to concentrate in the com¬ 
monplace terror of the blind men and 
women in the forest? He, by the very 
crudity of his art and the simplicity 
of the situation, creates a powerful 
thrill many deeply tragic situations have 
failed to arouse. His phrases, like those of 
a lisping child—iterated, broken, bald— 
have much of the indescribable mysterious¬ 
ness of falling water in the dusk, of the 
sough of branches when the wind shudders 
along the hill-tops at night, of the mono¬ 
tonous plash of waves along a silent shore. 
Feeling, not thought, travels purposelessly 
across a dim landscape, where everything is 
fearfully indistinct, and tears are never far 
from the dim actors’ eyes. Intellectually as 
unsubstantial as moonrays, of no bracing 
quality, often, too often, lacking the common¬ 
place virtue of coherence; but what a 
power of mysterious vision accentuating the 
inevitable approach of misfortune in little 
undecorative, unpicturesque words! Take 
that living drama, “Interieur,” where the 
action is merely observed by a few per¬ 
sonages outside the lighted window, who 
describe what passes. Peasants are carry¬ 
ing across the field to an unsuspecting house¬ 
hold the corpse of the eldest daughter, who 
has committed suicide. Within all is peace 
and domestic content, faces smiling round 
the lamp. The two younger sisters approach 
the window, and gaze out into obscurity. 
The old man outside says: 

‘ 1 They are walking across the meadow. They 
look so small that one can hardly distinguish 
them from the grass; one might take them for 
children playing by moonlight; and if they (the 
sisters looking out) could see them they would 
not understand. Let them turn their backs 
upon them, they approach all the same with 
each step, and misfortune is increasing, now 
nearly two hours. They cannot prevent its 
growth, and those who bring it can no longer 
arrest it. It is their master also, and they 
must perforce serve it. It has its aim and it 
follows its path. It is indefatigable, and has 
but one idea; they must lend it their force; 
they are sorrowful, but they come; they are 
full of pity, but they must advance.” 

And again, glancing within, he cries: 

“ I am nearly eighty-three, and it is the first 
time that the sight of life has struck me. I 
know not why everything they do seems so 
strange and grave. They await nightfall simply 
beneath their lamp as we might await it 
beneath ours; and yet I feel that I behold 
them from the height of another world, because 
I know a little truth that they do not yet 
know. ... I did not know that there was 
something so sad in life, and that it frightens 
those who look on. . . . They think nothing can 
happen because they have closed their door, and 
do not know that something is ever happening in 
the soul, and that the world does not end at the 
doors of our houses. . . . They are so sure of 
their little life, while I, poor old man, here, 
two steps off their door, I hold all their happi¬ 
ness, like a sick bird, between my withered 
hands, which I dare not open.” 

This is surely the speech of a visionary 
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child, but it is all Maeterlinck. Pity and 
tenderness form the essential note, with, lor 
art, flashes of insight and dramatic vision, 
the whole wrapped in a quaint setting of 
melody and moonray. 

The appearance of Aglavatne et Silysette 
has definitely settled the question of Maeter¬ 
linck’s serious claims in modem literature. 
Here we leave iteration and thin fantastic 
speech. We have something considerably 
stronger than a mere dexterous appeal to 
unintelligent emotion and a latent mystical 
sensuousness. Defined character— along 
with definite speech, a substantial tender¬ 
ness and beauty, vivid conception and solid 
thought—comes to surprise us, with a fuller 
development of charm and grace. The 
dramatist has stepped out of the atmosphere 
of diluted platonism and empty musing 
into an upper world of suffering and love. 
Selysette, pale, wounded little bird, is a 
witching creation that only a hand so deli¬ 
cate and soft and pure as the dreamy 
Maeterlinck’s could draw. A figure of 
divine childhood in an exquisite woman’s 
form. In this beautiful drama of three 
hearts, it is the simple S61ysette, the child- 
wife, who acts the noblest part, while the 
two, husband and brilliant friend, whose 
mutual but not guilty love have killed her, 
are left aghast before the ruin of that same 
love above which she triumphs in death. 
The play abounds in memorable lines and 
little evocative phrases. The art is accom¬ 
plished, and the impression is not so much 
tragic as mournful. Even Selysette’s first 
prick of jealousy has no touch of bitter¬ 
ness. Both women, the strong and the 
delicate, the brilliantly intellectual and the 
merely tender-hearted, are rivals in mag¬ 
nanimity, and each desires the others 
happiness with the man each loves. S61y- 
sette believes her death will consecrate the 
happiness of her husband and her friend, 
while her husband, crushed by the misery 
of his doing, can only moan: 

“ I believe no longer, and all my sorrow is 
transformed to disgust. I spit upon beauty 
that brings about misfortune. I spit upon 
reason that would appear too fair. I spit 
upon destiny which will admit nothing. I 
spit upon words which deceive the animal, 
and I spit upon life which listens not to life.” 

What could be prettier than the picture 
of Selysette’s childhood the grandmother 
recalls when the unhappy smiling girl comes 
to bid her a last farewell before casting 
herself upon death’s bosom ? 

“ You came, you went, you laughed along 
the halls ; then you opened the doors, crying in 
a terrified voice, ‘ She is coming, she is coming, 
she is there! ’ And nobody knew who you 
meant in frightening yourself thus; you did 
not know yourself; but 1 also feigned a great 
terror, and I went with you down the long 
corridors as far as the threshold of the garden. 
All that was little enough, my child, and had 
no aim whatever; but we understood one 
another, and we smiled day and night. Thus 
it was, tha nk s to thee. I was a mother once 
more when I was no longer fair; and one day 
you will learn that women are never weary of 
being mothers, and that they would nurse 
death itself if it came and slept in their lap.” 

Profound word with which to end a 
delightful passage. But throughout all 


this captivating book there is depth as 
well as an indescribable charm. Whatever 
may be thought of La Princeue Maleine, 
nobody will deny that this is literature. 

Hannah Lynch. 


THE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 

Guide-book quotations are usually so loose 
or hackneyed that it is pleasant to find 
that in London and, Environs (Dablington’s 
Handbooks) Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Cook have 
brightened their pages with quotations 
carefully chosen and transcribed. We 
are shown the London of our writers as 
well as the London that hums under to¬ 
day’s sun. Of course some of Mrs. Cook’s 
quotations—for it is to Mrs. Cook, we 
believe, that we should credit them—are of 
the old brigade. But then they have not 
been beaten. You cannot resent the 
thousandth repetition of Spenser’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Temple—precious rather as a 
description of the river— 

“ Those bricky towers 

The which on Thames’ broad-aged back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their 

bowers, 

There whilom wont the Templar knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride.” 

These have always seemed to us to be 
the lines to have in mind when looking 
at the river. The “ aged back ” of the 
stream, and the “whilom” that was even 
then distant, give the right note, leading 
us to place the antiquity of London in its 
river and its ships. Dean Stanley well 
wrote: 

“ The river is, in a deeper and truer sense 
than was intended by Gray, when he used the 
phrase, our Father Thames .... Here, from 
the earliest times, the coracles of the British 
tribes, the galleys of the Roman armies, were 
moored, and gave to the place the most 
probable origin of its name—the ‘ City of 
Ships.’ Thus the Thames is the parent of 
London.” 

Everyone knows that Denham’s line, 
“Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
full,” was inspired by the Thames. 

“ Oh could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet 
not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
full.” 

A brisk passage in Fielding’s Voyage to 
Lisbon, which is not quoted by Mr. Cook, 
is worth recalling, as a correction of the 
notion, still common enough, that the river’s 
beauty is to be sought only above London: 

“ The morning was fair and bright, and we 
had a passage thither [to Gravesend] I think as 
pleasant as can be conceived; for take it with 
all its advantages, particularly the number of 
fine ships you are always sure of seeing by 
the way, there is nothing to equal it in aQ the 
rivers of the world. The yards of Deptford 
and Woolwich are noble sights. . . . We saw 
likewise several Indiamen just returned from 
their voyage. . . . The colliers likewise, which 
are very numerous, and even assemble in 
fleets, are ships of great bulk; and if we 
descend to those used in the American, African, 
and European trades, and pass through those 


which visit our own coasts, to the small craft 
that plie between Chatham and the Tower, the 
whole forms a most pleasing object to the eye, 
as well as highly warming to the heart of an 
Englishman.” 

Perhaps only a Frenchman could be 
warmed by Shadwell. M. Tame’s recent 
book of travel jottings in Brittany, Carnet* 
de Voyage, proved, to the surprise even of 
his own oountrymen, how fine an eye he 
carries up and down the world. Shadwell 
at its dullest, the river at its shabbiest, 
could inspire M. Taine to write as follows : 

“ I was at the oomer of Shadwell basin, and 
I gazed upon the slate-coloured river before 
me, shining and exhaling mist; the northern 
bank winds and bounds the horizon with its 
blackish fringe mottled with red; a few vessels 
descend with the supple and slow movement of 
a sea-bird; their sombre hulls and brown sails 
balance themselves upon the water, which 
simmers. To north and south a mass of ships 
raise their crowded masts. The silence is 
almost complete; one hears but the strokes of 
distant hammers, the vague tinkle of a bell, 
and the fluttering of birds in the trees. A 
Dutch painter, Tan der Heyden, Bakhuizen, 
would have taken pleasure in beholding this 
plain of water, the distant tones of brick and 
tar, this uncertain horizon where stretch the 
sleeping clouds. I have seen nothing more 
picturesque in London.” 

Another Frenchman who has travelled 
England with a keen and kindly gaze, 
M. Gabriel Mourey, has given his impres¬ 
sion of the Tower Bridge. M. Mourey sees 
in this water-gate of London “ a colossal 
symbol of the British genius.” 

“ Like that genius, the Bridge struck me as 
built on lines of severe simplicity—harmonious, 
superbly balanced, without exaggeration or 
emphasis—sober architecture, yet with reason¬ 
able audacities—signifying its end with that 
clearness which is the hall-mark of everything 
English. It wonderfully completes the seeth¬ 
ing landscape of quays and docks, and the 
infernal activity of the greatest port in the 
world.” 

But it is time to go ashore. From the 
many fine things that have been written 
about modem London Mrs. Cook selects a 
passage of Lowell’s which has the felicity 
and conciseness that only a practised 
writer can be trusted to bring to such a 
theme: 

‘ * I confess that I never think of London, which 
I love, without thinking of that palace which 
David built for Bathsheba, sitting in hearing 
of one hundred streams—streams of thought, 
of intelligence, of activity. One other thing 
about London impresses me beyond any other 
sound I have ever heard, and that is the low, 
unceasing roar one hears always in the air; it 
is not a mere accident, like a tempest or a 
cataract, but it is impressive because it indicates 
human will and impulse and conscious move¬ 
ment ; and I confess that when I hear it I 
almost feel as if I were listening to the roaring 
loom of time.” 

With this we may link Browning’s sugges¬ 
tion of the size, the chaos, and the harmony 
of London seen from St. Paul’s: 

“ Over the ball of it, 

Peering and piying, 

How I see all of it. 

Life there outlying! 

Roughness and smoothness, 

Shine and defilement, 

Grace and uncouthness: 

One reconcilement.” 
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Hawthorne liked the blackness of St. 
Paul’s, and its calm amid the surrounding 
bustle. “ Other edifices may crowd dose to 
its foundation, and people may tramp as 
they like about it, but stall the great 
Cathedral is as quiet and serene as if it stood 
in the midst of Salisbury Plain.” 

Westminster and its Abbey hare inspired 
passages of prose and poetry which, on their 
merits, are worthy to be known by heart. 
Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge sonnet 
belongs to London as a whole. One of the 
noblest passages about the Abbey is little 
known, and Mr. Cook does not quote it; it 
occurs in Tickell’s lines on the funeral of 
Addison, who was buried there at dead of 
night. Very fine is Tickell’s description of 
how he was borne “through rowes of 
warriors and through walkes of kings”— 
Addison, who had written of the Abbey in 
his own dear English—so cool beside 
Macaulay* s rhetorical passage—these words: 

“When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out. . . . When I see kings lying 
by those who deposed them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men 
that divided with their contests and disputes, I 
reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the 
little competitions, the factions, and debates of 
mankind.” 

But Addison’s and Waller’s and Macaulay’s 
and Washington Irving’s references to 
Westminster may give place to Shake¬ 
spearian simplicity: 

“ Methought I sate in seat of majesty 
In the Cathedral Church of Westminster, 

And in that chair where kings and queens are 
crowned.” 

There the Abbey rises royal and dear and 
significant, and in the slow monosyllabic 
movement of the last line we hear the 
march and pomp of history. 

Charing Cross, the Strand, and Fleet- 
street belong to Johnson and Lamb ; John¬ 
son would have agreed with Lamb that 
“ the man must have a rare recipe for 
melancholy who can be dull in Fleet-street,” 
and Lamb would have chimed in with 
Johnson’s remark that the full tide of exist¬ 
ence is at Charing Cross. Pall Mall has for 
eulogists Gay and Capt. Charles Morris, 
the one exclaiming— 

Oh, bear me to the paths of fair Pell. Mell, 
Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy 
smell ” 

—and the other praying to be restored its 
“ sweet shady side.” Piccadilly’s poet is 
the late Mr. Locker-Lampson. Mrs. Cook 
quotes his verse: 

“ Gay shops, stately palaces, bustle and breeze, 
The whirring of wheels, and the murmur of 
trees, 

By night or by day, whether noisy or stilly, 
Whatever my mood is—I love Piccadilly.” 

M. Taine’s praise of Piccadilly is particularly 
generous: 

“ In Piccadilly . . . there is a bustling crowd, 
a surging traffic, an amount of obstruction 
which our busiest and most frequented boule¬ 
vard cannot parallel. . . . Everything is on a 
large scale here: the clubs are palaces, the 
hotels are monuments.” 

M. Taine might well be glad to escape into 


St. James’s Park and find in it “ a genuine 

E J of country, and of English country.” 

description would apply much better 
to Regent's l’ark, “ with its depths of real 
country,” as, indeed, by a coincidence, 
another Frenchman describes it. But, of 
course, Kensington Gardens come nearer 
than either to “ English country ” : witness 
Matthew Arnold’s: 

“ In this lone open glade I lie, 

Screen’d by deep boughs on either hand, 

And at its end, to stay the eye, 

Those black-crown’d, red-boled pine-trees 
stand.” 

Was it pure mischief that led Mr. Cook to 
quote below this verse Disraeli’s rococo 
tribute to the same retreat ? We transcribe 
it ourselves out of a certain enjoyment of its 
faded-plush style: 

“The inhabitants of London are scarcely 
sufficiently sensible of the beauty of its environs. 
On every side the most charming retreats open 
to them. ... In exactly ten minutes it is in 
the power of every man to free himself from all 
the tumult of the world: the pangs of love, 
the throbs of ambition, the wear and tear of 
play, the recriminating boudoir, the conspiring 
club, the rattling hell; and find himself in a 
sublime sylvan solitude superior to the cedars 
of Lebanon, and inferior only in extent to the 
chestnut forests of Anatolia. It is Kensington 
Gardens that is almost the only place that has 
realised his idea of the forests of Spenser and 
Ariosto.” 

And now we talk of running a railway 
beneath Kensington Gardens! 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


CRICKET BOOKS, 

HE event of next week in the book 
trade will be the publication on the 
9th of Prince Raniitsinhji’s Jubilee Book of 
Cricket. The work is regarded by book¬ 
sellers as a plum. Three editions will be 
issued simultaneously. There will be, first, 
an Edition de Luxe. This will be limited 
to 350 copies in crown quarto, printed on 
hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. 
There will De 22 photogravures and 85 
full-page plates. Each copy in this edition 
will be signed by the author, and the price 
will be £5 5s. The two other editions will 
be sold at 25s. and 6s. respectively. The 
work is divided into eleven chapters. These 
deal with such branches of the subject as 
Training and Outfit, Fielding, Bowling, 
Batting, Captaincy, &c. The whole work 
is not from the Prince’s pen : Mr. W. J. 
Ford contributes chapters on Public School 
Cricket, and Cambridge University Cricket, 
and Mr. Thomas Case writes on Oxford 
University Cricket. County Cricket is 
treated by various writers, and the whole 
concludes with a chapter on Cricket and the 
Victorian Era. 

Gathering these particulars from a pros¬ 
pectus lying on the counter of a leading 
bookseller, I turned to him and said: “ How 
do you regard cricket books, considered as 
stock ? ” 

“ Oh, we do a large business in them. 
A good cricket book always sells.” 


“And what do yon consider have been 
the good cricket books of the last few 
years.” 

“Well, this of Prince Ranjitsinhji’s will 
create the most interest.” 

“ You are giving a large order ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, for all three editions.” 

“ And what other cricket books are sell¬ 
ing?” 

“ The Badminton volume by Mr. A. G. 
Steel and the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton and 
others, of course, still goes. Murdoch’s little 
shilling book on Cricket, in the “Oval” 
series, has always been a favourite. Abel’s 
book went well, too, at the time it appeared. 
Daft’s Kings of Cricket sold excellently at 
half-a-crown.” 

“What about W. W. Read’s Annals of 
Cricket?" 

“ It is a good hook, but of course mainly 
historical and statistical, and therefore not 
so popular as a book dealing with the action 
of the game.” 

“ Then, let me see, Mr. Arrowsmith pub¬ 
lished some pretty books: Row's That * 
The County Championship, and Told in the 
Pavilion —how did they succeed ? ” 

“ Very fairly.” 

“And Christian’s At the Sign of the 
Wicket ?” ' * 

“Yes, that’s a good book.” 

“ What else is there ? ” 

“Well, you know, Mr. David Nutt 
brought out Nyren’s Young Cricketer's Tutor 
at a shilling. Here it is; we still keep it 
well in sight.” 

“Do yon consider there is any glut of 
cricket l>ooks ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, no. I should order any new 
cricket book of merit.” 


DRAMA. 


T HE interest of the American melo¬ 
drama “Secret Service” has been 
such, that, the New York company who 
brought it hither having this week gone 
home, it has been taken up by Mr. William 
Terriss, Miss Millward, and the other 
members of the Adelphi company, and 
played in English fasnion without any 
apparent loss of popularity. This is a 
curious and interesting fact, for two reasons. 
In the first place, Mr. Gillette’s play is the 
very negation of the description of senti¬ 
ment which has been as the breath of life 
to melodrama for many years ; and secondly, 
it ignores another dramatic principle of 
equal importance and of still greater vener- 
ability, namely, “comic relief.” From the 
days of Dion Boucicault and Watts-Phillips, 
the creators of the realistic play, there has 
never been seen a cardinal situation in 
which the hero of melodrama did not pose 
in order to capture the plaudits of the 
groundlings. He had a manner which 
might fairly be described as larger than 
life. At moments when baser mortals would 
be tempted to parley with evil he would 
draw himself up to his full height, proudly 
place his hand npon his heart, and in so 
many words exclaim : “ Never! You may 
take my life, but my honour shall remain 
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inviolable.” The late Mr. Henry Pettitt 
was fond of making his juvenile lover strike 
an heroic attitude, and Mr. G. R. Sims and 
other masters of the craft have followed in 
his footsteps. It has always been an un¬ 
failing bid for applause. But lo! in “ Secret 
Service ” Mr. Gillette not only avoids this 
trick, but runs into the opposite extreme. 
For heroics he substitutes the calmest 
intonation in the world, the very reverse of 
the “high falutin’.” Thus his hero, Cap¬ 
tain Thornton, is a Northern spy, acting in 
the City of Richmond during its siege by 
the Northern forces during the Civil War. 
According to rule, he falls in love with a 
daughter of the enemy—for here the author 
is necessarily conventional. In due time he 
is recognised as a traitor and condemned by 
court-martial to be shot. The firing-party 
told off to execute him leave their muskets 
stacked for a few moments—a rather stagey 
proceeding, it must be owned—and the 
opportunity is seised by a faithful hench¬ 
man of the heroine’s to withdraw the bullets 
so that her lover’s life may be saved. Like 
the heroic young gentleman that he is, 
Captain Thornton, to whom the fact has 
been communicated, does not accept his life 
on such terms. He would live if nis lady¬ 
love commanded him to do so; but she 
hesitates to speak the word. So far there 
is nothing new in the situation—any of 
Captain Thornton’s predecessors in the heroic 
drama would have chosen death in his place. 
But mark how he exercises his choice. 
“ Major,” he calmly remarks to the officer 
of the firing-party, as the latter proceeds to 
carry out the sentence, “ your men’s muskets 
have been tampered with.” The fatal words 
are uttered without the smallest attitudin¬ 
ising, without the slightest intonation to 
mark their importance; they are thrown off 
in a purely conversational and commonplace 
manner, as if the remark were the most 
natural in the world. Think how a hero of 
the older school would have acted in 
the circumstances! With what emphasis 
he would have made his avowal, ana how 
instinctively he would have taken the centre 
of the stage to do it, so as to secure his 
round of applause! Mr. Gillette, who has 
been playing Captain Thornton, being actor 
as well as author, obtains his round of 
applause too, and that in no stinted 
measure—but by a different method. 


The suppression of “ comic relief ” is a 
bold step in melodrama. Of late years, 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
without discarding that element, have made 
a point of working it into the texture of 
their story; but in melodrama the rule 
has been to interlard it with the action as 
a tolerably distinct stratum of business, even 
at the expense of leaving some necessary 
question of the play in abeyance. Comic 
relief is as old as the drama itself. 
Shakespeare with his clowns resorted to it 
freely; and it occurs in the old Spanish 
drama where there was invariably a comic 
character flitting through the story, in it 
but not of it. This personage was called 
the gracioto, and his purpose was to relieve 
by Ins pleasantries the gloom of the piece 
if the action happened to be tragic. In the 
well-made melodrama of the day, French 


and English, the gracioto exists, though his 
function is somewhat changed. If during 
three acts out of four he leads a quasi- 
independent existence, with a love-affair of 
his own, he often becomes in the end an 
instrument for confounding the villain and 
securing the hero his rights. 


From the success attending Mr. Gillette’s 
new departure are we to assume that heroics 
and comic relief are henceforth exploded 
devices on the stage—tricks which have had 
their day, like the buttered slide of the 
Christmas down ? I am afraid this would 
be a rash assumption. Mr. Gillette has 
only pushed to an extreme a movement 
which has been noticeable on the stage for 
some years past, and which shows signs of 
waning rather than waxing—I refer to the 
tendency of actors to adopt what is called 
a “ natural ” mode of deliveiy and of stage 
managers to furnish their rooms with real 
furniture in place of a serviceable make- 
believe. As the two hours’ traffic of the 
stage is not and cannot be real life, it is 
obvious that such reversions towards nature 
are capable of being overdone. A natural 
delivery is not always audible to the house, 
and real furniture in the several scenes not 
only causes long entt* octet, but conflicts with 
the supreme principle that everything on 
the stage must be done with reference to, 
and for the convenience of, the public in 
front, not the dramatis per tones. It is the 
unpardonable sin for an actor, for instance, 
to talk with his back to the house, though 
this might be his most natural position with 
regard to the persons he was addressing. 
In Paris there is already a movement 
(favoured by M. Francisque Sarcey and 
other authorities) for reverting to the older 
and more inflated style of diction; to which 
end it is proposed to revive a number of 
the masterpieces of the old Spanish drama, in 
rendering of which inflation is all-important. 
The Spaniards, indeed, have never de¬ 
scended to our ‘ * natural ’ ’ level of acting. If 
they play a translation of a modem French 
comedy, they still adopt the" panache of the 
old school, with, it must be confessed, 
occasionally some droll effects so far as the 
stranger is concerned, though this may be 
the stranger’s fault as much as theirs. Mr. 
Gillette’s play, with its naturalism in excess, 
is a curiosity, and has been regarded here as 
an interesting American product. Whether 
its ultra-prosaic style would have been as 
well received in a purely English play is a 
question. As a symptom of the reaction in 
Paris, it may be noted that a previously 
unknown actor, named Krauss, has been 
attracting attention during the past season 
at the Porte St. Martin by his performance, 
marked by something of the vigour of the 
old school, in “ Don C6sar de Bazan.” He 
is, so far, however, the one swallow which 
does not make a summer. M. Sarcey and 
other veterans lament the almost complete 
disappearance from the French stage of the 
ornate and emphatic diction of the old 
school. Exactly the same state of things 
prevails in London. Except in melodrama, 
the English actor of the present day thinks 
it bad form to let himself go. He is 
afraid that his exuberance would be called 
rant. Nevertheless, the art of diction 


requires to be cultivated more than it is. 
A succession of plays written and acted on 
the model of “Secret Service” would pro¬ 
bably have the effect of deteriorating it still 
further. 


With reference to the Spanish gracioto 
and our “ comic contryman,” it is interesting 
to note an experience of the Italian stage 
communicated by a travelling correspondent 
to a Paris paper. The writer saw a piece 
in Naples where a character bearing a con¬ 
siderable resemblance to the gracioto, but 
dressed as a harlequin and known as 
pulcinello, wandered through the piece, 
advising, chaffing, or encouraging the other 
dramatit personal. He had no written part 
The actor was supposed to improvise his 
sallies, and came and went on the stage as 
he pleased. Moreover, while the other 
actors spoke good Italian, he talked the 
local dialect. 

J. F. N. 


SCIENCE. 


E shall probably hear more from 
Toronto of the theory respecting 
the age and permanence of the Arctic basin 
which Dr. Gregory has just put out as a 
feeler in Nature. Dr. Gregory has made 
his reputation as a geologist mainly in 
southern latitudes, but he has also conducted 
explorations in the Rocky Mountains of 
America, and his experience with the 
Conway expedition to Spitsbergen last year 
gives him undoubted right to come forward 
as an authority on Arctic geology. The 
subject, however, is a thorny one; and 
opinions have undergone so many changes 
in regard to it that any fresh dogmatic 
suggestion is likely to arouse a controversy. 


Briefly, Dr. Gregory’s contentions are 
as follows: It used to be believed that the 
Arctic Ocean was a shallow basin containing 
much unexplored land. The soundings of 
the From have upset this view entirely, and 
now the tendency is to regard it as a deep 
and permanent ocean basin. If this view 
be correct, it carries with it the upheaval of 
many problems relating to British geology, 
which will now require fresh solutions. By 
way of averting this contingency, Dr. 
Gregory tries to snow that the Arctic basin, 
though undeniably deep, may not have 
been of very long duration ; that it may, in 
fact, represent “ a great area of subsidence 
(a senkungsfeld of Suess) later than the 
deposition of the Tertiary plant beds.” 


His argument is two-fold. He begins by 
a comparison of the Arctic with the other 
well-determined ocean basins, each of which 
has been long enough in existence to bring 
about a complete divergence of the flora on 
its opposite sides. No such divergence 
exists in the Arctic regions, but as there is 
almost a complete belt of land round the 
Arctic Ocean, the distribution of which has 
often altered, the botanical argiunent is 
admittedly not worth much, and is practi- 
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rally abandoned. Then comes the geological, 
which is more complicated and more im¬ 
portant. Dr. Gregory traces within fairly 
wide limits the extension of the Arctic Sea 
in the Archaean, Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, Triassic, and later 
periods down to the Pleistocene, showing a 
wide variation of its area. He sums up by 
adding that it is at present bounded by a 
rim of land, supported by five great con¬ 
tinental blocks of Archaean rocks, surrounded 
by bands of sedimentary rocks. There is 
nothing to show that tbe Archaean blocks 
have ever been submerged, and a theory 
might well be put forward—as indeed it has 
been—that the basin is coeval with them 
in geological time. This is the point that 
Dr. Gregory contests. If we look at a map 
of the Polar regions showing the strike of 
the rocks and the trend of the mountain 
chains, we see, he says, that these all run 
north and south, and end abruptly in the 
margin of the Polar basin. A characteristic 
instance of this is afforded by the Ural and 
Verhanoysk Mountains with their respective 
geological continuations—Nova Zemlya and 
the New Siberian Islands. Analogy with 
similar truncated mountain lines elsewhere 
renders it probable that all these radial 
systems once extended still further north; 
and if they did so they would have effec¬ 
tually broken up the existing Polar basiu. 
At the present time we have no knowledge 
which would justify us in saying that this 
has been the case; nothing but analogy and 
an absence of direct evidence to the con¬ 
trary. As Dr. Gregory’s article is num¬ 
bered 1, we may conclude that similar 
speculations are to follow. They are certain 
to be received with interest, if only for the 
fresh and original method in which Dr. 
Gregory approaches his problems. 

The physical anthropologist has been 
patient, waiting for his time to come; but at 
last he is in arms. Mr. George Dorsey, of 
the Field Columbian Museum, in the course 
of a, masterly address, which is printed in 
Science, complains that what should be the 
foremost of all human sciences is practically 
neglected. He quotes, of course, in support 
of his premise, Pope’s saying that the proper 
study of mankind is man, and draws a glow¬ 
ing picture of the knowledge to be gained 
from well-ordered museums of comparative 
skeletons and casts. He makes out a fairly 
good case against explorers. How often, he 
asks, on any of the great scientific expedi¬ 
tions is there any one fitted by previous 
training to observe correctly and accurately 
the races of men to be encountered ? On ail 
the numerous expeditions into Africa and 
across Asia, or among the Pacific Islands, 
we find men competent to observe and 
collect reptiles, birds, fishes, and mammals, 
or to study botany and geology; but how 
often is anthropology represented? Mr. 
Dorsey’s oratorical indignation blinds him, 
of course, to an obvious fact, that where an 
explorer may collect fishes or mammals 
he would have a difficulty in collecting 
human specimens. The Society for the 
Protection of Aborigines might be counted 
upon to resist any such scientific aspirations 
in dark regions, while at home human dis¬ 
section is hardly a very popular occupation, 


and the choice of specimens is not ideal. It 
is easy to see the value of Mr. Dorsey’s 
museum with rows upon rows of comparative 
skeletons of all the races of the world, show¬ 
ing the embryology and growth, hereditary 
characteristics, &c., of the different human 
ecies; but it is equally easy to overlook 
e special difficulties in the way of carry¬ 
ing out such an idea. Mr. Dorsey himself 
recognises some limitation, as when he says, 
“ We can dig up the bony remains of the 
Papuan, but he refuses to be dissected.” 
In nine places out of ten, however, the 
Papuan or his equivalent would have equally 
strong objections to the disturbance of bony 
remains. 

H. 0. M. 


MUSIC. 


BEETHOVEN’S BIOGRAPHER. 

L A8T month pas sed peacefully away 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer, who, 
up to within a few months of his death, was 
United States Consul at Trieste. He was 
born in 1817, at South Natick, Mass. 
While studying at Harvard University he 
conceived the idea of writing a biography 
of Beethoven, and in 1854 set seriously to 
work. The first volume only appeared in 
1866, the second in 1872, and the third in 
1879. For eighteen years lovers of Beethoven 
have been anxiously awaiting a fourth, 
though scarcely last volume, since the years 
1816-1827, still to be described, were among 
the most eventful of the composer’s life. It 
is probable that the material is collected, 
and that the remaining volume or volumes 
will soon be edited and published by Dr. 
H. Deiters, the translator of those which have 
already appeared. For the work, though 
originally written in English, was published 
in German. It is difficult to know what 
induced Mr. Thayer thus to make known 
the result of his researches. Possibly he 
was of opinion that his book would find 
more readers in Germany. Yet there are 
many, many lovers and admirers of the 
master all over the world; and there is no 
country in which the name of Beethoven is 
held in greater honour than England or 
America. 

The story of Beethoven’s troubled life is 
full of interrat, although that interest is 
often of a painful kind. That story is 
strongly reflected in his music, which is in 
truth a psychography. The biographer has 
given us facts; the music reveals to us feelings. 
Were the facts connected with his life totally 
unknown to us we could have told that he 
was a man of noble impulse, of tender 
emotion, of deep melancholy, and at times 
of caustic humour. Sir George Grove in his 
recently published work on the symphonies 
remarks as follows: “ It has been well said 
that, though the ‘ Eroica’ was a portrait 
of Bonaparte, it is as much a portrait of 
Beethoven himself.” And he adds, “But 
that is the case with everything he wrote.” 

Mr. Thayer concerned himself almost 
entirely with the outer man; he left the 
music to speak for itself. He was a most 
painstaking biographer, and, moreover, a 


truthful one. His Life of Beethoven is no 
romance; he has tried to present to us the 
man exactly as he was. Nothing is kept 
back: the writer’s aim was the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Beethoven had 
his failings and his faults, and these are 
placed side by side with his many virtues. 

The first to write a Life of Beethoven was 
Anton Schindler, who was a devoted friend 
of the master’s. Mr. Thayer, although he 
has exposed some of his errors, recorded 
that “ his honesty and intelligence are both 
to be trusted.” Schindler’s work—which, 
by the way, passed through three editions— 
is certainly valuable; and there is a warmth 
and enthusiasm in it which may be easily 
accounted for by his personal intercourse 
with the master. There was no lack of 
enthusiasm about Thayer, yet his strong 
desire to be impartial, not in any way to 
colour his narrative, imparts at times a 
certain coldness to his writing—I may even 
say dryness. But in reading his book one 
feels all the time that he is a very safe 
guide; of Schindler that cannot be said. 
Then, again, what the latter wrote was 
a sketch rather than a biography. He 
touched in the briefest manner on events of 
special importance, and of this he was well 
aware; many facts, too, are not noticed 
at all. A more complete life was absolutely 
necessary; and Thayer, by his indefatigable 
energy and patience in collecting material, 
bv fee care and judgment which he dis¬ 
played in sifting and setting in order that 
material, and by the trouble which he took 
to ferret out documents and facts that would 
throw any light on the composer’s career, 
was evidently most competent to undertake 
such a task. One can only regret that he 
was not able to bring the labour of well- 
nigh half a century to a successful dose. 
It is fortunate that that labour will be 
undertaken by a man who must be inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the late historian’s 
notes and intentions. 

J. S. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

London: August 2. 

I feel it difficult to account for Mr. E. K. 
Chambers’s statement that the number of the 
so-called Herbertists is “rapidly thinning,” 
unless he is affected by that curious psycho¬ 
logical illusion which consists in an extension 
or multiplication of one’s own personality. In 
a somewhat similar way I should be able to 
explain what he says about being “ dazzled ” 
by a “specious structure,” and seeing “an 
unsubstantial pageant ” which “ faded into 
nothingness.” Mr. Chambers’s acq u a in tance 
with my Commentary on the Sonnets (if I may 
judge from his letter) is probably limited to the 
binding. He makes the absurd statement that 
“the language and thought of the Sonnets” is 
“ that of the plays written during the years 
1592-1594.” Now, there is not a single jplay 
of Shakespeare’s of which it can be precisely 
and definitely said that it was written during 
the period named. Whether this fact would 
enable Mr. Chambers to escape the auto da ft 
to which he expresses his willingness to resign 
himself it is not for me to say. But—to put 
aside dates—the assertion that the melancholy 
and pessimistic thought so often appearing in 
the Sonnets is characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
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earlier plays needs no consideration. It is 
assumed, moreover, that I am ignorant of a 
certain essay by Hermann Isaac, which was 
mentioned and quoted in my Introduction. 
Moreover, if Mr. Chambers had made himself 
acquainted with what I have written he would 
have found a tolerably full explanation of the 
words “ in act thy bed-vow broke,” as probably 
referring to a marriage of Mary Fitton in early 
youth—possibly a runaway match—which had 
been set aside as invalid. According to 
Elizabethan usage, ‘‘in act” bore a meaning 
different from that which the words now 
suggest. Possibly some additional light may 
be thrown on this matter by the Fitton letters 
now at Arbury, which, it is announced, Mrs. 
Newdigate is intending to publish. But, 
whether this be so or not, Mr. Chambers may 
rest assured that the use of big words will not 
suffice for the settlement of this question, or 
the questions related thereto. 

Thomas Tyler. 


Highbury: July 31. 

Mr. Tyler bewails the inexorable march of 
events which places his views here anent in the 
prospective background of lapsed heresies; 
personally, I welcome any ally, in the recon¬ 
struction of Shakespeare’s personal relations, 
who shall discountenance the disgusting 
immorality of his “ dark ladye ” theory. 

These Sonnets are many-sided; they were 
not intended to be read as a whole, having 
been “ sugared” to suit many palates—written 
and circulated for his “friends”—a term 
which, taken collectively, covers all sorts and 
conditions of men and women —poets, players, 
and patrons. 

I nave pondered much over “Willobie,” 
obviously an assumed name. There were 
Willoughbys at college, but I connect the 
involved mystery with the Danvers family, 
who were associates of Southampton and a sad 
clog to his career. 

Now, Mr. Tyler considers this Southampton 
theory to be dead; it may yet be resuscitated 
and face him in this world as a Banquo’s 
ghost. What, indeed, can exceed Lord South¬ 
ampton’s claims as patron P Let any unpreju¬ 
diced person read the two dedications written 
for “Venus and Adonis” and for “Lucrece,” 
and then turn to the overpowering sense of 
obligation implied in the Sonnets: “ All I have, 
devoted yours ”—what language could surpass 
this strain P Then comes the urgent appeal to 
marry: father dead, mother living; while Lord 
Pembroke, senior, still survived. But Herbert is 
quite out of the running, and would never have 
appeared on the tapis but for the laboured 
address prefixed by Homing and Condell to the 
folio. Now, Lord Southampton was then in 
the shade, perhaps abroad, while the Herberts 
were in high office; self-interest explains this 
episode. 

The burden of the Sonnets is the sense of 
obligation to continue writing, as per contract; 
it involved a great strain, an incessant effort 
after fresh ideas; so we find him veer about, 
shifting his sails to secure variety, and yet 
preserve continuity; thus his “puppet” is 
alternately lauded and belaboured; he is 

C onified in many aspects, but a strain of 
srbolic praise rims through it all. 

'Then as to Mr. “ W. H.,” read H. W. Lord 
Southampton was prosecuted, he was proscribed, 
and all his honours forfeited, thus surviving as 
a private gentleman. Several of the Sonnets 
refer to eclipse and imprisonment; but the 
“ nod and the wink ” are sufficient for some, 
while none are so blind as they who will not 
see. So for them fifty-two letters in the 
Academy were insufficient. 

A. Hall. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

Comparing the present work 
Place in History.” with Carlyle’s, the Chronicle 
writes: “ Carlyle . . . was 
the posthumous Boswell of 
his hero, while Dr. Gardiner has only aimed 
at being his retrospective Buckle.” His 
lectures “ are a perfect model of the higher 
academic style of teaching history by general 
principle; and though one may occasionally 
differ from his conclusions, we are always 
moved to admiration of his research, his 
critical acumen, his philosophical spirit, and 
his impartiality. . . • Some may be dis¬ 
posed to think that he emphasises a little 
too much the negative side of Cromwell’s 
character.” “ It is always difficulty” re¬ 
marks the Pall Mall in a similar spirit, “ to 
say where the work of destruction . . . ends 
and the work of construction begins; and 
it seems strange to find Cromwell’s military 
successes classed among his ‘ negative 
actions,’ because by their means ‘hostile 
armies were not allowed to be victorious.’ ” 
“ It is lamented that the adoption of an im- 

E artial attitude . . . involves of necessity a 
unentable neglect of the judicious historian 
at the hands of the world at large. . . 
Prof. Gardiner must be content with having 
produced the most reasonable estimate of 
Cromwell’s genius which has yet been 
given.” The dictum that Cromwell was 
“the typical Englishman in the world of 
action as Shakespeare in the spiritual 
world ” is criticised on the ground, first, 
that Shakespeare’s fame rests on his 
accomplishment as a poet, and not as a 
thinker; and, secondly, on the ambiguity 
of the word “ typical.” “ If the most 
typical Englishman exhibits the besetting 
sins of his countrymen in jequal measure 
with their virtues, we beg leave to withhold 
from him the title of the greatest English¬ 
man of all time. If he does not, then he 
becomes the ideal Englishman—a glorious, 
if somewhat hazy, image, which everybody 
is at liberty to construct for himself according 
to taste.” “ The book probably expresses, 
writes the Daily News , “ the final and 
general judgment of educated men.” 

"TheChoir This book suggest 0 to the 
invisible." By j. Speaker the exclamation of 
an old country squire, that 
“ there are some books which 
it is a positive pleasure to read.” It is “ one 
of those rare stories which make a direct 
appeal to the taste and feelings. ... A 
beautiful book—beautiful in language and 
sentiment, in design and in execution. ... 
The historical novel can hardly be said as 
yet to have thriven on American soil, but 
The Choir Invisible . . . shows that America 
may yet have a school of genuine historical 
romance not inferior to any that exists else¬ 
where.” The Saturday reviewer, though 
warm in his admiration, is more outspoken 
in his criticism. The work is “ remarkably 
lacking in balance”; first, “the dramatic 
and reflective, the objective and the personal, 
lie separately, and the book rocks like an 
ill-balanced boat from side to side ”; and, 
secondly, “ the various parts of the scheme 
are not drawn in proportion to each 
other. ... It is as though a painter had. 


schemed out a composition, and then had 
spent all his skill on the detail of a piece of 
drapery in the foreground.” However, 
“the love-scenes are beautiful. Moreover, 
on almost every page there sits the inde¬ 
finable grace of an imagination enamoured 
of beauty. And if Mr. Allen, in his 
devotion, becomes at times just a little over- 
serious, he shares his fault with all other 
persons who are devoted — a sufficiently 
small and distinguished company.” The 
Bookman observes that American readers are 
more patient of “ the disburdening of the 
heart” than Englishmen; and that “in 
The Choir Invisible Mr. Allen disburdens 
himself with great simplicity, revealing a 
very sympathetic and sensitive nature.” 
“Mr. Allen’s power of character drawing,” 
writes the PaU Mails Irresponsible Reader, 
“invests the old, old story with renewed 
and absorbing interest. . . . The fascina¬ 
tion of the story lies in great part in Mr. 
Allen’s graceful and vivid style. His 
beautiful vignettes of forest scenery, and 
the real thoughtfulness of his dialogue, 
raise the story out of the ruck of the 
commonplace.” A provincial critic opines 
that “the want of incident is the main 
defect.” “ On the other hand, the pages 
are crowded with moralising, ana the 
reader grows tired of long speeches.” 


“The author of The Cruci- 
0 /<*■*? Nark,” the Speaker ex- 
Btepbens. plains, “has once more made 
(BU “- 8 “ d ‘ ) Edinburgh the scene of a 
story of modem romance and adventure. 
Mr. Peters, if it does not fulfil the promise 
of the earlier book, . . . helps to confirm 
the impression that in Mr. Riocardo Stephens 
the modem Athens has found another 
devoted son whose name may be added to 
the noble list in which Scott and Stevenson 
hold the foremost place.” A weak point is 
said to be “ the somewhat nebulous 
character of Mr. Peters himself.” On the 
other hand, “ some of the pleasantest 
chapters are those in which no progress 
is made with the great scheme of 
vengeance.” Mr. Courtney, in the Daily 
Telegraph, writes : “ The story grows in 
intensity as we near the close; and, although 
in many respects it would benefit by greater 
conciseness and by the elimination of one 
or two unnecessary chapters, it is true that 
we learn something more of the deadly per¬ 
sistence of the hero by watching the mow 
evolution of his mind.” “Mr. Stephens,” 
writes the Pall Mall, “ is a little too leisurely 
in the gradual development of his hero’s 
plan of vengeance, but the result of his 
work is a powerfully written and deeply 
interesting novel. There is plenty of light 
relief to the grimness of the central idea, 
and all the characters are excellently drawn, 
particularly Mrs. Jimp and ’Melia Rivers.” 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 

OOCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKR.) 

The choicest routed nibs (broken-up beau) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjeoted to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—“ OoooaJne,” a product 
which, whan prepared with boiling water, hu the oonsistenoe of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. It* 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Bold only in labelled 
Tins. 
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BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL FoU ” t ^ 1 “ Fe " S a " d ^ l0S: 

. . . .. . . The objections to them, and how they have 

is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at J J 

h een rrjgf 

Thk War Office | London and Westminstee Bank, 


Bank of England City Bank, London and South- 

New Zealand ' Government Western Bank, and other 

Office London and Provincial Banks 

Bankers* Clearing House In the Offices of the London 

United States Government and North-Western Railway, 

Offices Midland Railway, Great 

Oxford University Northern Railway, Great 

Cambridge University Eastern Railway, London, 

Eton College Brighton, and South Coast 

United States Arsenal Railway, South-Eastern 

United States Navy Railway, London and 

Pennsylvania and other South - Western Railway, 

American Railway Companies Lancashire and Yorkshire 

The London Stock Exchange Railway, Caledonian Rail- 

North British and Mercantile way, and other Railway 

AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES COMPANIES. 


HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument— a slight poll—off it 
cornea, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fr«sh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 

What the Newspapers say of the 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPEHIHG PENCIL 

Truth. 

M There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a set of 
new editorial pencils—red, blue, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-paoked paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the * Blaisdell * pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it.” 

The Queen. 

*’ What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, 
and how mnch less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when thus treated 1 ” 

Westminster Gazette, 

"It is decidedly an Ingenious Idas.” 

Black and White. 

“ The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper penoil' is a remarkably smart oontrivanoe. The 
lead la encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 

The Lady. 

"A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or Dine, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial.’’ 

Evening News and Post. 

"One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. Ail that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo I 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.” 


HOW SOLD. 

Aak for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The Blacklead Pencils are made in 5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H ; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yollow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 

If your tUUiontr ion not nil thorn, und Is. for ut of tempi* pmeilt to — 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL GO., LTD., 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON E.O. 


Cceteris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up¬ 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. fid. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 

Wettmintler Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot: 46, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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¥M. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJI ON CRICKET. 

Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 

ON MONDAY, AUGUST 9th, WILL BE PUBLISHED 

THE JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 

By K. S. RANJITSINHJI. 

With 107 Pull-Page Plates. 

This Work will be timed in Three Editions: 

1. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 350 Copies for England, printed on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely bound in 
buckram, crown 4to, with 22 Photogravures and 85 Pull-Page Plates, each Copy signed by Prince Ranjitsinhji, £5 5s. net. 

2. FINE-PAPER EDITION, royal 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, and 106 Pull-Page Plates on Art Paper, 25s. net 

3. POPULAR EDITION, with 107 Page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


POPULAR EDITION, price SIXPENCE. 

IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED 

GEORGE ELIOT’S 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

Royal 8vo, paper cover, SIXPENCE. 


WORKS BY THE LATE SIR JOHN SKELTON, K.C.B. 

THE TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, 

Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. With an Engraving on Steel and 3 Woodcuts. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE TABLE-TALK of SHIBLEY. Second Series. Summers and Winters at Balmawhapple. 

Book I. BY the NORTH SEA. Book II. AMONG the SUMMER ISLES. Book IH. ALPINE RESTING-PLACES. 
Book TV\ HOME AGAIN! 2 vols., with Illustrations, post 8vo, 10s. net. 

MAITLAND of LETHINGTON; and the Scotland of Mary Stuart. A History. Limited Edition, 

with Portraits. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. net. 


NEW BOOKS. 

OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir Hugh Gough, G.G.B., V.C. With Illustrations. Grown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Sir Hngh Gough's peculiarly 1 live ’ little work is one that soldiers and civilians will equally appreciate.’’— World. 

THE WOODLAND LIFE. By Edward Thomas. With a Frontispiece. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Very daintily drawn and beautifully finished sketches in pen and ink of wild nature in onr woods and meadows .”—Pall Mall Oaiette. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

AN ELECTRIC SHOCK, and Other Stories. By E. Gerard (Madame de Lassowska), Author of 

“ A Foreigner,” &c., Joint-Author of “Reata,”&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Each of the stories has its own special charm, that which gives its title to the book being one of those delightful studies of Austrian life in which this 
writer excels.”— Speaker. 

AUDREY CRAVEN. By May Sinclair. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

“A clever novel, admirably conceived and wrll written.” — Saturday Review. 

_ WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, London and Edinbubgh._ 

Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPBEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Oh«noery T-a™. , Published for the Proprietor by P$TflR QRORGE ANDREWS,«, Chancery Lane, W.O, 
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CATALOGUES. 


T^AYID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 

J-J PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS Of FOREIGN BOOKS 
In all Languages. 

■ev and Standard Books in all Branohes kept In Stock or supplied 
promptly to order. 

Foreign Periodicals supplied. 

Oaidtomm mmd terms oa application. 

LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of literature. 

LATEST CATALOGUES 

No. fl Semitic*—Old Twtakxnt Theology. (144Slots.) 

.. M, M Miscellaneous. ( 763,719 lota) 

~ n Philosophy. (940 lots.) 


OPECIAL CATALOGUE of CHOICE BOOKS, in 

^ large Paper. Limited Editions, and Privately Printed Issues, at 
prices.—Post free from Jokes A Evans, 77, Queen Street, 
beapsMe. E.C. 


H 


GREVEL ft CO., 

• PUBLISHERS and IMP0RTBR8 of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
S, Ring Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATAL OGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
no Meets required. 

TJlOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-l - 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on appiieation. 

DULAU A 00., V, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


ILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, Oorent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


T h. wohllebbn, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

4S, Cheat Rnseell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most modsrate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 
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THACKER ft CO., 

PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 

8 , Creed Lane, London, E.C. 

Calcutta : Thaceee, Sri Vk A Co. 

MSS. considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK 8 . 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23Td Street, New 
York, and 34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C., detire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the moat 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES tent on application. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XT® W 8PAPER8, MAGAZINES, BOOK8, fto.— 

JJN KING. SELL A RAELTON, Limited, hlgh-dass Printers 
amd Publishers, if. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. EC.. 
!>sts epeejally-ballt Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
Hlastrated or othsr Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
fehttig and oovertng 8 ,1C, 14, or 19-page Journals at one operation. 

A it vise and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 


teflftlee upon the premlsee for Editorial Office*. free. Advertising 
L Publishing Departments oooduotod. 

Telephone 65131. Telegraph ** Africanism, London.** 
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IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minim um 
monthly balansse. when not drawn below A 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Tor the —eonragement of Thrift the Bank receives small inmi on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on sach oompleted 41. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
voa two acmes m month. 


BIBKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO FUKOHABB A PLOT OP LAND 
roa im inum m mm. 

Th. laum ALMANACK. with full particular. part fra, 
PRAHOU-RAVENSOBOFT. Bum. 


Jg R I T I S H MUSEUM, Bloomsbury. 

EVENING OPENING ON WEEKDAYS. 

EXHIBITION GALLERIES of tb, BRITISH MUSEUM. Bloom.* 
burr, irill Main be OPEN (In Seotloo.) to the PUBLIC In the 
EVENING, from 8 to 10 o’clook, on and after MONDAY, Aueosv 16 th. 

E. Maunde Thompson, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 10 th August, 1897. 


■Q-NIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

TheiGENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, hv Professor W. F. R. 
WELDON, F.R.S., will oommenoe on WEDNESDAY, October 6 th, 
at 1 p.m. 

These Leetures are suited to the requirements of Students preparing 
for,the Ex a min ations of the London University,as well as to those 
of Students wishing to study Zoology for its own sake. Notloe of other 
Courses of Lectures, to be delivered during the Session, will be given 
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REVIEWS. 


COURTHOPE’S HISTORY OF POETRY. 

Jl Hietory of Euglith Poetry. By W. J. 
Conrfchope. (Macmillan & Co.) 

T HE second volume of Prof. Oonrthope’s 
Hietory of English Poetry , let it be said 
at once, is very valuable. At the same time, a 
distinction may be made as to the nature of 
its value. Prof. Courthope has the pro¬ 
fessorial mind in an absolute degree; and 
his history is valuable in the peculiar 
qualities of the professorial mind. It is 
deficient in the qualities which are outside 
the professorial mind. In criticism he is 
for the most part sound and reliable, where 
he has a denned and traditional body of 
taste to guide himself by. At the same 
time, ana by a necessary result of the 
academic habit, there is little original 
and illuminative about his criticism, where 
precedent in judgment fails him, and he has 
to depend upon native insight, he is as 
liable to be wrong as right. In the main, 
the value of his Hietory is historical (which 
may seem a truism, but is not), and its 
peculiar historical value is evolutionary. 
He has worked out, as no previous historian 
has done, the origins of various literary 
forces in different countries, and the differ¬ 
ing ways in which their momentum has 
communicated itself to English literature, 
and been responsible for the various streams 
of tendency in that literature. In this 
respect we reckon his work most thorough 
and authoritative. If anything, he lays too 
much stress upon the evolutionaiy derivations 
of the various English writers, and groups of 
writers, from foreign literatures, ana too tittle 
stress upon the original elements superadded 
by those writers, which make their work very 
different from, and often transcending, the 
work of the foreign writers from whom they 
derived their suggestions. We do not mean 
that he gives no notification of this; but 
that he gives too tittle proportionate im¬ 
portance to it. To pursue all the intricate 
ramifications of his evolutionary analysis in 


a review would be impoerible. Let ns take 
a single instance, which involves bread and 
general principles. We mean the evolution 
of the literary tongue in England from the 
vulgar tongue. He goes back to the 
Cortegiano (the Courtier) of the Italian 
Oastiglione. There Castiglione, as the basis 
of an elegant style in writing, lays down 
the following principles: 

“ Whatever is allowable in writing ought also 
to be allowable in speaking, and the most 
beautiful kind of speech is that which resembles 
elegant writing. ... I would accordingly 
recommend (the courtier) not only to avoid ail 
old and obsolete Tuscan words, but both iu 
writing and speaking to make use of such 
words as are in vogue in Tuscany and other 
parts of Italy to-day, and whion have some 
grace and charm in themselves.” 

It will at onoe be perceived that this is 
the exploded Wordsworthian theory—with 
an important difference. Both would have 
the writer to use only the words of con¬ 
versation. But whereas Wordsworth would 
have him to use the speech of “ simple 
livers,” Castiglione would have him to use 
elegant speech. Each, of course, was 
wrong; but each was a most excellent in 
fiuence in his time. When it was a case of 
forming slanguage out of rude elements, 
nothing better oould be recommended as a 
standard than the speech of the Court. 
When it was a question of putting 
fresh blood into a language over-refined, 
nothing better could be recommended 
than the speech of simple men. In 
literature two wrongs do sometimes make a 
right. 

The adoption of the Court language 
in England did furnish a much-needed 
standard. It settled the main tines of 
the language. At the same time, that 
standard being once fixed, the influence of 
great writers such as Spenser, who revived 
archaisms, and Shakespeare, who introduced 
Latinisms, while he kept in the main to the 
vernacular formed by previous writers from 
the standard of the Court, prevented the 
language of poetry from being stereotyped by 
the diction pre valent in conversation. And, 
finally, the influence of Milton, who revived 
many of the archaisms which Spenser had 
previously revived from Chaucer and his 
contemporaries, while at the same time he 
introduced new Latinisms of his own, created 
for poetry its present omnigenous diction, 
distinct from that of prose, and enabling a 
poet to express with ease what prose can 
only express with difficulty. This is but a 
partial sample of the evolutionary process 
which Prof. Courthope’s book enables the 
student to trace on every hand. In this 
particular instance he has not altogether 
traced it himself. He sees that literary 
language became fixed, as to its basis, by 
the prevalence of the living language of the 
Court as a standard. He does not perceive 
—or, at any rate, does not state—that the 
language of poetry, if not of prose, was 
built up by a process more intricate. 

Once the staple of the tongue had been 
fixed by the adoption of the language actually 
spoken in that most refined ana brilliant 
Court of Elizabeth, the great poets en¬ 
riched and enlarged it by interweaving 
with that staple words adapted from the 


Latin, revived from earlier speech, or 
borrowed from the homely tongue of the 
people. The speech of the Court furnished 
the nucleus round which all these other 
elements crystallised. The first thing was 
to get a settled tissue. This was obtained 
by adopting the living diction used at Court 
But once the earlier writers had supplied, 
by their practice, this accepted tissue, the 
wav was open for Shakespeare (and, later, 
Milton) to embroider upon this tissue words 
of vulgar or Latin derivation, or even 
revived from archaic language. Shake¬ 
speare enriched the reoeived tissue of the 
language by abundance of Latinisms and 
vulgarisms. Spenser added archaisms, but, 
owing to his too free use of them, they did 
not at the time find acceptance, or not to 
any material degree. The tongue was still 
too young, too much in prooees of forma¬ 
tion ; the experiment was premature. But 
Milton, succeeding to a poetic tongue by 
that time fairly settled (thanks to Shake¬ 
speare, whom Milton followed in his earlier 
work), was able to make a judicious selec¬ 
tion from Spenser’s archaisms, and—by 
means of his overpowering genius—add 
them to the recognised resources of poetic 
diction. Accordingly, most of Spenser’s 
archaisms have become current poetic paper- 
money only where they were endorsed by 
Milton. Other and more modern poets, 
following Milton’s example, have endorsed 
more and more of Spenser’s at first 
unsuccessful archaisms; Shelley, for ex¬ 
ample, and Keats, and Coventry Pat¬ 
more : till at last most of Spenser’s daring 
revivals have passed into poetic currency, so 
far as they were worthy of such a fate. So 
has been built up that great body of poetio 
diction which makes England transoendently 
superior in poetic resource to all modem 
countries. France has gone but a little way 
from the starting-point of Castiglione. Its 
literary speech may indeed be rioher than its 
conversational speech—no country has been 
insensate enough to adopt finally the dictum 
of Castiglione or Wordsworth, which would 
make literary speech one with the spoken 
speech of a given generation—but its poetic 
diction is one with its prose diction; the 
poet has no resource of language which 
is not shared by the prose-wnter. Other 
nations diverge from France in this respect, 
till the climax is reached in England, much 
possesses an enormous range of poetic speech 
altogether denied to the prose-writer. The 
poet has a vocabulary which enables him 
to express all manner of things which the 
proeatew can either not express at all, or can 
express but feebly; while at the same time 
the whole range of the prose - writer is 
his to command. Hence, chiefly, it is 
that the English vocabulary perhaps tran¬ 
scends that of ancient Greece in tropical 
fertility. 

This point illustrates one great merit of 
Prof. Oourthope’s work. He is uniformly 
fair. Even where his own conclusions are 
(to our mind) mistaken, he gives us, by 
his careful and representative citations, the 
means of deciding for ourselves ou those 
conclusions; and arriving, if we please, at 
different result. If the academic mind 
sometimes (we think) leads him astray in 
his judgments, he is singularly just in 
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adducing the grounds of his judgments, 
so that we may reverse his results if we 
like. This is the favourable (and a very 
favourable) side of the professorial method. 
We know no fairer and more judicial his¬ 
tory of his subject. No one, we should 
think, will dispute his valuable analysis of 
- the evolution of English poetry. And on 
a most enlightened principle, he sees that 
the evolution of poetry cannot be kept 
separate from the evolution of literature 
' at large. Accordingly we have a thorough 
; analysis of the the progress of prose as 
• well as poetry. Indeed, but for Prof. 

' Courthope’s modesty, this might have been 
called a history of English literature. 

Chi one point, chiefly, we have to find 
fault with the author. He does not shrink 
‘ from entering into an analysis of the pro¬ 
gress of English metre. And here his con¬ 
clusions are vitiated by the professorial 
mind. Nothing is more subtle and less 
understood; and Prof. Courthope’s ideas 
are such as no poet who had studied metre 
could accept. He follows, without an intru¬ 
sion of doubt, the ordinary metrical prin¬ 
ciples of the grammarians (vitiated as they 
are by an attempt to conform the principles 
of English to those of classic metre), and 
his judgments are often mistaken in the 
extremest degree. But this is not the 
place to enter on a matter so intricate. 
We can only assure the student that he 
could not do better than accept the exact 
contrary of Prof. Courthope’s conclusions 
on this point. 

There are, of course, points in which we 
differ from the author. We cannot agree 
with his general high estimate of George 
Peele, though we are glad to see that he 
recognises the value of Peele’s one really 
fanciful (and neglected) play, “ The Arraign¬ 
ment of Paris.” Still more, we disagree with 
his comparative disparagement of Greene. 
As a lyrist, Greene was worth three thousand 
Peeles. We could make this good were 
there space for it. Other such dubious 
points there are, but on the whole this 
is an invaluable book for the enlightened 
student. For the unenlightened student 
its value is much less. The value of it 
consists in the careful tracing of evolution 
in English poetry, and in the copious 
material Prof. Courthope affords the student 
for arriving at his own conclusions. No 
matter how strong his bias, he never garbles 
or abbreviates quotations in order to support 
his own view—a thing how rare; how very, 
very rare! 

But if the student have no power of 
judging for himself, if he take Prof. 
Courthope’s conclusions blindly, then he 
will remain fixed for life in some most 
grievous and damning errors with regard to 
poetry. Wherefore, the value of this book 
emphatically depends upon the reader. But 
yet it must, we think, endure—as a review 
of the development of English poetry. It 
supersedes anything previously in the field. 
And the learning, the labour, the accuracy, 
the painful fair-mindedness which have 
gone to the making of it only life-long 
students of English literature can estimate. 


EIVAL FOLKLORE THEORIES. 

Modem Mythology. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans.) 

Few writers show at their best in con¬ 
troversy, and it is no disparagement of the 
brilliant champion of the natural explana¬ 
tion of popular myths to say that he has 
written more agreeable essays on this 
fascinating subject than the present work. 
Tet even here much of the unpleasantness 
inseparable from the polemical attitude is 
mitigated by the pointedly courteous tone 
eveiywhere maintained towards his formid¬ 
able opponent, Prof. Max Muller, founder 
and now almost sole defender of the philo¬ 
logical school of interpretation. The erudite 
Oxford sage has perhaps himself a dim 
feeling that he is but the leader of a forlorn 
hope—most anthropologists, and even many 
philologists, having long made up their 
minds as to the merits of the rival systems. 
Such, indeed, is the strength of Mr. Lang’s 
position, that he would scarcely be justified 
in reopening the discussion had it not been 
revived in Mr. Max Muller’s recently pub¬ 
lished Contribution* to the Science of Mythology. 
He naturally feels aggrieved at the desultory 
character of the attack brought against him 
and his followers in that work, in which 
their views are nowhere distinctly formu¬ 
lated, their arguments nowhere clearly 
stated, and where disputed points are re¬ 
ferred to in the vaguest manner. Hence, 
also, the necessarily rambling character of 
his reply, which has to follow the lines of 
attack: 

“Throughout more than 800 pages,” he 
complains, “ the learned author keeps up an 
irregular fire at the ideas and methods of the 
anthropological school of mythologists. . . . 
Mr. Max Muller never comes to grips with his 
opponents, and his large volumes shine rather 
in erudition and style than in method and 
system. Anyone who attempts a reply must 
necessarily follow Mr. Max Muller up and down, 
collecting his scattered remarks on this or that 
point at issue. Hence my reply, much against 
my will, must seem desultory and rambling. 
But I have endeavoured to answer with some 
kind of method, and I even hope that this little 
book may be useful as a kind of supplement to 
Mr. Max Muller’s, for it contains exact refer¬ 
ences to certain works of which he takes the 
reader’s knowledge for granted ” ( Introduction). 

All this will be readily conceded by those 
who have found Mr. Max Muller’s big book, 
with all its learning and dazzling exposition, 
in many respects so unsatisfactory and in¬ 
conclusive. Not even is there anywhere a 
precise statement of the general problem at 
issue, a problem which has its roots in the 
very principles on which both anthropology 
and philology have been almost contem¬ 
poraneously established, and which have 
from tiiie first imparted a distinctly antagon¬ 
istic character to those somewhat recent 
branches of science. Speech-craft—the com¬ 
parative method applied to language—if not 
founded, has certainly been far more widely 
cultivated, in Germany than elsewhere, and 
there largely under Hegelian influences. 
On the other hand, the natural history of 
man — physical man — as shown by the 
classical writings of Dr. Prichard, found an 
earlier and somewhat more congenial home 
in England; where its study has also been 


pursued in a broader spirit, lees encumbered 
by metaphysical vagaries. Hence an initial 
divergence, resulting in two almost irrecon- 
dleable schools of thought—the philological 
and the anthropological. For the philo¬ 
logist language is an independent organism 
(Schleicher), inseparable from or even iden¬ 
tical with reason, the existence of which 
is inconceivable without articulate speech 
(Max Muller), while radically distinct lin¬ 
guistic families argue radically distinct 
human groups independently evolved in 
different geographical areas (Fr. Muller). 
For file anthropologist language is a faculty 
entirely dependent on certain facial 
organs, with the gradual devolment of 
which articulate speech is gradually de¬ 
veloped and perfected (Dr. Arthur Keith). 

Bearing these contrasts in mind, we 
easily understand how inevitably have 
arisen two opposite methods—Max Muller’s 
linguistic and Andrew Lang’s naturalistic— 
of explaining the myths and other forms of 
folk-lore characteristic of evexy stage of 
human culture. A myth, says the former, 
is the outcome of phonetic decay, of lan¬ 
guage in a state of “ disease,” when the 
etymologies are blurred and forgotten, and 
fresh stories have to be invented to account 
for the new forms assumed by proper names 
in later times. Attention may here be 
incidentally called to a point generally over¬ 
looked and not touched upon by Mr. Lang 
himself, that is, the all but irresistible 
temptation inseparable from this process, to 
read our own elevated conceptions into the 
minds of rude primitive peoples. With this 
consideration alone is dimmed much of the 
glamour of the lofty notions which are so 
liberally credited to untutored savages in 
Contribution* to the Science of Mythology. 

The reaction came in due course from a 
system which obviously began at the wrong 
end, and which, for instance, was obliged to 
regard fetishism and polytheism generally 
as degraded forms of a pure monotheism, 
as if this sublimated residuum of all the 
religions were the natural endowment of 
palaeolithic man! Although by no means 
the founder, Mr. Andrew Lang is rightly 
regarded by common consent as the most 
brilliant exponent of the opposite method, 
which goes to natural man, and not to 
phonetic decay, for an explanation of many 
of the otherwise inexplicable crudities in the 
mythologies of later and more cultured 
peoples. But so much confusion still pre¬ 
vails respecting the different attitudes of 
the two schools, that it will be best to put 
the main points at issue in our author’s own 
words: 

“ The general problem is this: has language 
—especially language in a state of ‘ disease ’— 
been the great source of the mythology of the 
world ? Or does mythology, on the whole, 
represent the survival of an old stage of thought 
—not caused by language—from which civilised 
men have slowly emancipated themselves ? Mr. 
Max Muller is of the former, anthropologists 
are of the latter, opinion. Both, of course, 
agree that the myths are a product of thought, 
of a kind of thought almost extinct in civilised 
races; but Mr. Mia Muller holds that language 
caused that kind of thought. We, on the 
other hand, think that language only gave it 
one means of expressing itself ” ( Introduction ). 

By means of the principle of interpreta- 
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-tion here laid down, Mr. Lang is not only 
able to meet the objections raised by philo¬ 
logists against his conclusions, but also to 
carry the war with great effect into the 
enemy’s camp. The test is applied with 
signal success to several well-known classical 
myths, taken as typical examples, and it is 
shown that the charge of “scientific in¬ 
accuracy,” among others, lies rather with 
Mr. Max Muller and his followers, whose 
linguistic equations between Gbreek and 
Hindu deities present such endless dis¬ 
crepancies that only Dyaus=Zeus has been 
generally accepted as beyond dispute. In 
the instructive chapter on the widespread 
institution of Totemism, Mr. Lang with¬ 
draws from his former position, or, rather, 
leaves it a moot question that a mouse' 
totem lay behind the story of Apollo Smin 
theua. He, however, rejects the linguistic 
explanations, adding with delightful irony 

“I make no doubt that philologists can 
explain Sminthian Apollo, the Dog-Apollo, 
and all the rest in the same way, ana account 
for all the other peculiarities of place-names, 
myths, works of art, local badges, and so 
forth. . . . The Greek analogy to totemistic 
facts would be explained (1) either by 
asking for a definition of totemism, and 
not listening when it is given ; or (2) by 
maintaining that savage totemism is also a 
result of a world-wide malady of language, 
which, in a hundred tongues, produced the 
same confusion of thought, and consequently 
the same practices and institutions. Nor do I 
for one moment doubt that the ingenuity of 
philologists could prove the name of every 
beast and plant in every language under 
heaven, to be a name for the ‘ inevitable dawn ’ 
(Max Muller), or for the inevitable thunder, or 
storm, or lightning (Kuhn-Schwartz). But, 
as names appear to yield storm, lightning, 
night, or dawn with equal ease and certainty, 
according as the scholar prefers dawn or storm, 

I confess that this demonstration would leave 
me sceptical. It lacks scientific exactitude” 

(p. 82). 

Such a passage, taken almost at hap 
hazard, will help to show how completely 
the philological ghost is laid in this work. 
But the book is not all controversy. In the 
concluding part, where he breaks new 
ground independently of polemical con¬ 
siderations, Mr. Lang reasserts himself, 
and the chapter on the “Fire-Walk,” as 
he calls it, will come as a surprise even to 
many well-informed folklorists. A con¬ 
siderable mass of fresh evidence is brought 
forward from Malasia, Fiji, Bulgaria, and 
other lands, to show that the walking over 
red-hot ground, already recorded by the 
Ancients at Mount Soracte, would appear 
to be still practised with impunity in many 
parts of the world. Mr. Lang may, 
perhaps, himself be interested to know 
that this very legend of the Sabine 
tribe of Hirpini (“Wolves”) is treated 
from quite a novel standpoint in the late 
Prof. von Ihering’s Evolution of the Aryan , 
reviewed in a recent number of the Academy. 
That ingenious writer makes sad havoc 
of Mannhaidt’s “Komdamonen in wolf- 
shape,” and indirectly of some of the 
“ Corn-wolves ” in Mr. Frazer’s delightful 
book, The Golden Bough. As is his wont, he 
seeks an explanation of the wolf legend in 
certain incidents possibly associated with 
the pre-historic Aryan migrations, and “ still 


surviving in the recollection of the people.” 
A new factor or “ disturbing element ” is 
thus introduced to folklorists, who certainly 
cannot afford to overlook its significance 
in their interpretation of many popular 
“ Aryan ” myths. 

The book is singularly free from mis¬ 
prints or errors of any kind. We notice, 
however, that the modem name of Soracte 
is given (p. 148) as Monte di Silvestre instead 
of Monte S. Simstro, now better known as 
Monte Sant’ Oreete; and “ a local tribe ” 

S 3. 74) seems a somewhat inadequate 
esoription of the wide - spread Snake 
(Shoshone) nation, which includes about a 
dozen branches, each comprising scores of 
“tribes.” 


DECEITS OF THE SENSES. 

“Contemporary Soienoe Series.”— Hallu¬ 
cination* and dilutions. By Edmund Parish. 
(Walter Scott.) 

What are “hallucinations”? ' Dr. Gowers, 
following older authorities such as Esquirol 
and de Boismont, would define them as 
sensory images arising without sensory im¬ 
pressions, and therein differing both from 
“ illusions ” or false sensory images pro¬ 
duced by actual sensory impressions, and 
from “ delusions ” or false ideas. But Mr. 
Parish will have none of these distinctions. 
According to him the word “ hallucination ” 
is wide enough to cover “ all false sensory 
perceptions from whatever cause arising,” 
and is, therefore, just as applicable to 
dreams and other normal phenomena as to 
those deceits of the senses which can be 
traced to disease or some other abnormal 
cause. It is evident that by thus enlarging 
the popular meaning of the phrase he opens 
the door to a variety of subjects not generally 
connected with it. Among these may be 
mentioned the fallacious perceptions of the 
insane and those produced by drugs or alcohol, 
by hypnotism, and by such means as crystal- 
gazing. On all these subjects does he dilate, 
always with learning and generally with 
lucidity. 

The common element which Mr. Parish 
finds to characterise all hallucinatory states 
is the “ dissociation of consciousness,” by 
which he appears to mean that in all cases 
of hallucination the consciousness of the 
patient as to his surroundings is more or less 
obstructed or impeded. With this view, he 
sets to work to examine in detail the results 
of the international census of waking hallu¬ 
cinations recently set on foot by the Psychical 
Research Society, and he succeeds in finding 
some evidence of dissociation in them all. 
In the main he is probably right, but it 
must be confessed that the evidence which 
satisfies him would hardly seem conclu¬ 
sive to every one. In many cases, indeed, 
hardly any is required. The patients 
themselves suggest that they were in a state 
between sleeping and waking, or only infer 
that they were awake from some otherwise 
irrelevant circumstance. Here Mr. Parish 
is probably justified in assuming, as he says, 
“the presence of a dream state.” But in 
others it is assumed on much less safe 
grounds. In one case, “a wife saw an 
apparition; the husband declared he could 


see nothing, but when the wife laid her 
hand on his shoulder, saying, 1 George, do 
you really not see him ? ’ the apparition 
speedily became visible to him too.” In the 
story, as thus told, we confess we see 
nothing to indicate that the husband was not 
awake, and in full possession of all his 
faculties. But Mr. Parish finds in it 
evidence of “suggestion acting in a state of 
expectancy.” In another case, a person 
absorbed in reading in a well-lighted room 
felt a touch on the shoulder, and, looking 
up, saw the apparition of a friend, who, un¬ 
known to the percipient, had been killed in 
a duel the day before. “ This,” says Mr. 
Parish, “appearsto have been an illusory 
perception of the after-image of the brightly 
lighted paper of the book.” Of course, it 
may have been. But in view of the fact 
that people read books every day in a bright 
light without seeing apparitions the hypo¬ 
thesis seems purely gratuitous. 

Passing over Mr. Parish’s account of the 
physiological theories of hallucination—very 
clear, and, on the whole, fair, but not very 
interesting, save to experts — we come to 
his description of the subjects, or, as he 
prefers to call it, the “ content ” of fallacious 
perception. Here Mr. Parish takes a line 
as decided as it is sensible. “ The content 
of a fallacious perception depends primarily 
on the past experience of the individual. 
Only what has passed in (the italics are ours) 
at the portals of sense can be reproduced." 
These are golden words, and it would be 
well could they be scored in the memory 
of all superstitious or hysterical persons 
who may be inclined either to see visions 
themselves or to sit at the feet of those 
who falsely or truly pretend to do eo. 
In them we have a key to the extraordin¬ 
ary fact that no oracle, prophet, spiritualist 
medium, or other mystery - monger has 
ever advanced the knowledge of his con¬ 
sultants by one iota. Never in dreams, nor 
in hysterical vision, nor in hypnotic trance, 
has any one succeeded in foreseeing the 
future, for it is from the past impressions 
of the percipient that the images which 
cannot be associated with the present come. 
Once, as Mr. Parish reminds us, hallucina¬ 
tions were for the most part dramas in 
which the leading parts were played by 
witches and devils, because the memories 
of the hallucinated were choked with tales 
of witches and devils. Now we find the 
same class of persons appearing before 
police magistrates with stories that they are 
electrified or mesmerised, because they have 
had some first hand or hearsay acquaintance 
with the phenomena of electricity or 
mesmerism. But no hallucinated person in 
the Middle Ages ever thought that he was 
electrified, for such a phenomenon had no 
part in his previous experience. One fact 
recorded by Mr. Parish is conclusive as to 
this. Those completely blind from birth 
have not even the ghost of an idea of 
light and darkness, and consequently have 
no visual hallucinations.” 

Equally instructive are his remarks as to 
the tricks played us by our memories with 
regard to reflex as opposed to spontaneous 
attention. How often do we not notice, and 
unconsciously remember, things which have 
yet not consciously impressed themselves on 
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our senses! Thus Mr. Parish describes a 
series of experiments conducted by a 
Roumanian professor, which go far to show 
that certain words and sounds may really 
produce sensations of colour in the hearer, 
and that, therefore, the talk of the aesthete 
as to “purple passages” and the like may 
not be mere jargon. Yet he argues— 
rightly, as we think — that these colour 
sensations are nothing but “ hallucinations 
whose regular recurrence and fixed character 
point to an automatic association acquired 
very early in life.” The treacherous character 
of our memory with regard to such associa¬ 
tion is well illustrated by an aneodote 
noted from Binet of a student intent on a 
otany examination, who, while walking in 
Paris, suddenly saw to his astonishment the 
words “Verbascum thapsus” inscribed on 
the glass door of a restaurant. Turning 
back to look again, he found that the words 
had vanished, and that the simple inscrip¬ 
tion “Bouillon” had appeared in their 
place. But it was not tul then that he 
remembered that the popular name for the 
plant in question was bouillon bltnc. 

That muscular motion, again, sometimes 
takes place unconsciously is known to all, 
yet the part which it plays in deceits of the 
senses has been hitherto almost unsuspected. 
Mr. Parish calls attention to the fact that 
in cases of vertigo the spinning movement 
of surrounding objects is due to the slight 
and rapid, but unconscious, movement of 
the patient’s eyeballs. So, in the case of 
thinking aloud, a trick into which persons 
accustomed to solitude easily fall, the patient 
generally remains unconscious that he has 
given voice to his thoughts; and to this 
“ automatic speech ” Mr. Parish, in opposi¬ 
tion to former observers, attributes most of 
the auditory hallucinations or mysterious 
“ voices ” so common to diseased minds. 

“ Automatic writing, in which the hand 
writes, while the consciousness is unaware of 
the action, is another example of the same 
thing. Here, too, the motor impulses set the 
muscular apparatus in motion, while our upper 
consciousness knowB nothing of the action 
except through the result, afterwards looked on 
with incredulity by the writer, who denies 
having written the words, and either thinks he 
has been made a fool of, or attributes the 
writing to spirits (mediumistie writing).” 

As to telepathy, or thought transference, 
as a means of inducing hallucinations, Mr. 
Parish thinks there is no sufficient evidence 
for its existence. He goes carefully through 
the oases collected by the Psychical Research 
Society, points out the sources of error that 
they disclose, and sums up against their 
acceptance as proof of any new force. “We 
are still forced to say 1 Non liquet ’ ” is his 
last word on the matter. 

Generally, it may be said that Mr. Parish 
has written a most interesting book. It 
will be valuable not only as a contribution 
to our knowledge of psychology, but also as 
a counterblast to many of the mystical and 
superstitious ideas which still obscure the 
subject. In its English dress it has received 
some additions to the German original, which 
appeared, if we mistake not, as a memoir 
presented to the Munich Society of Experi¬ 
mental Psychology some three years ago. 
Mr. Parish seems to have been his own 
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translator, or to have written in the first 
instance in English, which is probably (an 
his name would suggest) his native tongue. 
It is a pity that he did not see his way to 
keep to his original title of Ueber die Trug- 
wahrnehmung. Some modification of it, such 
as the heading of this notice, would form a 
better guide to the contents of the book 
than two words which, as used by the 
author, both mean exactly the same thing. 


THE GREAT HYMN. 

The Diet Ira: On this Hymn and its Englith 

Vertiont. Part I., “The Hymn.” By 

0. F. S. Warren, M.A. (Skeffington.) 

No part of the Oatholic liturgy has set 
a deeper mark upon a multitude of minds 
than the sequence from the Mass of Requiem. 
There is hardly to be found a collection of 
hymns used by any body of Christians which 
does not contain some more or less adequate 
version of itand among those to whom by 
right it belongs it may be suspected that 
the priests and religious of both sexes who 
more or less directly trace to it their vocation 
might supply a diocese. 

Its autnorship is most generally attributed 
to one of the earliest of St. Francis’ sons, 
Thomas of Celano, who was born at tne 
dose of the twelfth century; but the friar’s 
claims have been at various times disputed 
in behalf of St. Gregory the Great, St. 
Bonaventure, and Thurston, Archbishop of 
York. A later writer is alone in suggesting 
Cardinal Frangipani. Besides the authentic 
text to be found in the Roman Missal, two 
principal variants are extant: these are the 
version preserved from a sepulchral slab in 
the Church of St. Francis at Mantua, and 
that discovered at Zurich among the papers 
of a priest, one Hammerlein, in the fifteenth 
century. The Mantuan Marble prefixes four 
stanzas to those of which the authorised 
version consists: they are sad doggerel. 
The six stanzas added by Hammerstein are 
better, but are not wortn quoting. It may 
here be observed that the best hymnolo- 
gists doubt the genuineness of the stanza 
of couplets (“ Lacrymosa dies ilia . . . Pie 
Jesu aomine, Dona eis requiem”) which 
condudes the Roman version. 

English and American renderings number 
135, of which the former class comprises 
seventy-two. Of these, twenty-nine are 
ascertained to be from Catholic pens, and 
thirty-four from Anglican; Dissent con¬ 
tributes five. The Church of England is 
represented by two bishops—of whom the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury was one— 
three deans, an archdeacon, and a couple of 
canons, besides the laymen and the inferior 
clergy. It is curious that Cardinal Newman, 
so far at least as appears, never adventured 
himself upon the attempt. Joshua Sylvester, 
who died in the early years of the six¬ 
teenth century, was the first to English 
the poem, following the Mantuan Marble. 
Crashaw, afterwards a canon of Loreto, 
wrote a version, which he intituled “In 
Meditation of the Day of Judgment.” 
Patrick Carey’s translation (1651) was the 
first attempt at a literal translation in which 
the original triplets are preserved. It was 


published with “Trivial Poems and Trio¬ 
lets,” “at Mrs. Tomkin’s command”; a lady 
of whom history relates nothing further. 
Samuel Speed, grandfather of the historian, 
sent forth a version from Ludgate Prison, 
in reparation for his Fragmenta Carcerit —a 
series of poems of which even their author 
could not pretend to think that they tended 
to edification. In 1696 appeared the version 
diversely attributed to Lord Roscommon 
and to Dryden. Jeremy Taylor, moved by ad¬ 
miration of Evelyn’s “ Lucretius,” besought 
him to attempt the task. Scott’s rendering 
appeared in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
By his unfamiliarity with theological Latin 
he was handicapped in his attempt; but in 
spite of his inaccuracies, his stanzas won 
their way into sacred anthologies and hymn 
books down to Ancient and Modem. “ The 
watehers about his death-bed,” Lockhart 
writes, “ very often heard distinctly the 
cadence of the Diet Ira." Among later 
translators are Canon Bright, Dean Stanley, 
Archbishop Benson, Dr. F. G. Lee, and, of 
course, Dr. Irons, through whose version 
the public has its principal acquaintance 
with the poem. 

In form, it will be remembered, the poem 
is a series of triplets of eight-syllable fines, 
the ictus trochaic, and the rhymes double. 
It seems now to be admitted that, in order 
to reproduce the simple stateliness of the 
original, the triplet—“ the threefold blow 
of the hammer on the anvil”—must be 
preserved; the trochaic rhythm is almost by 
consent changed into iambic movement; 
rests the question of the double rhyme. The 
English language furnishes a large number 
of double rhymes, it is true, but they are of 
few types. Thus in Chandler’s, the first 
attempt to reproduce the double rhyme, of 
the seventeen triplets nine are rhymed with 
participles and three with other parts of 
verbs; in Dr. Irons’s rendering the numbers 
are seven and four; in an American version, 
by a Mr. Heisler, as many as fourteen 
stanzas end in “-ing.” The two-word 
rhyme appears in a few versions, not always 
happily. Take these two lines by Dr. Crookes, 
of Philadelphia: 

“ Then the scroll shall be unfolded 
Wherein’g written what each soul did,” 

—which, as a rendering of 

“ Liber scriptus proferetur, 

In quo totum continetur. 

Unde mundus judioetur,” 

leaves something to be desired. Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan’s desperate attempt to rhyme 
regiont with obedience is eloquent of the 
difficulties which wait upon the attempt. 

The present author has taken the stanzas 
one by one, and from the multitude of 
versions before him has selected the most 
typical, pointing out, with excellent judg¬ 
ment for the most part, their differentiating 
qualities. Finally, the method of rendering 
the crucial words is numerically classified. 
The fourth stanza is difficult: 

“ Mors stupebit et natura. 

Cum resurget creators, 

Judicanti responsura.” 

Here the first line gives the impression of a 
complete change of order, the cessation of 
the former course of things. This is 
perhaps complicated by a reference to the 
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Apocalyptic announcement of Death and 
Hell cast into the lake of fire. So thought 
Crashaw, and wrote: 

“ Horror of Nature, Hell, and Death ! ” 
and Dr. Coles, who substitutes Hell for 
Nature. Father Caswell has “ Death and 
Time”; Archbishop Benson, “Earth and 
Death ” ; and Mr. W. H. Robinson daringly 
writes “Death and Life.” This is his 
Stanza: 

“ Death and life astonished view 
Every creature rise anew, 

Rise to meet the judgment true.” 

“Stupebit,” again, is not easy: “stand at 
gaze” is well used by the old Rosarists. 
Dean Stanley finely writes: 

“ Nature then shall stand aghast 
Death himself be overoast.” 

Finally “ creature ” is the occasion of many 
differences. It variously appears as “ crea¬ 
tion,” “creatures,” “the pale offender” 
(Lord Roscommon), and “ the buried ages ” 
(Father Caawall). 

The difficulty of finding double rhymes is 
curiously exemplified in an American version 
of the next stanza (“Liber scriptus pro- 
fere tur. . . . ,” quoted above): 

“ Forth is brought the reoord solemn; 

See o’erwrit in each dread column 
With men’s deeds the Doomsday volume.” 

Canon Bright’s version is good: 

“ Do, the book before Him laid, 

Wherein all things are displayed, 

Whence the judgment must be made.” 

A tendency to diffuseness, most alien from 
the gravity of the original, manifests itself 
in Mr. Abrahall’s garrulous lines, quoted 
with approval by Mr. Warren: 

“ Opened, lo, that book whose pages 
Bear the reoord of the ages, 

Preoepts trampled, warnings slighted, 

Love with thanklessness requited; 

For whate’er stands there recorded 
Recompense is noW awarded.” 

“ Patronum” in the verse— 

“ Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 

Quern patronum rogaturus, 

Cum vix justus sit securus P ” 

has proved a crux. The word in legal 
terminology signifies “ advocate,” “counsel”; 
renderings, therefore, which imply, as Dr. 
Irons implies, the idea of intercession or 
mediation must be set aside as wanting in 
accuracy. Of the few who express the 
correct idea is Drummond of Hawthomden 
in the crab-like verse: 

“ O, who then pity shall poor me, 

Or who mine advocate shall be, 

When scarce the righteous pass shall free P ” 

and perhaps Mr. Wallace in the verse: 

“ What shall be my pleading tearful, 

Where shall I get counsel cheerful, 

When the just almost are fearful P ” 

if we may suppose “ counsel,” in line 2, to 
appear bewigged. 

Hastening on to the final stanza, we have 
space only for the pleasant rendering of Mr. 
Epes-Sargent, an American barrister: 

“ When, that day of tears impending, 

From his ashes man ascending 
At Thy bar shall be attendant. 

Spare him, God, spare the defendant ”; 


with which Mr. Warren humorously com¬ 
pares Dr. Ooles’s: 

“ When I enter death’s dark portal 
Feebly beats the pulse aortal.” 

Among the innumerable attempts to trans¬ 
late into the Anglo-Saxon tongue this 
mediaeval meditation are to be read many 
fine lines, but it would seem as though the 
fine poem were still to seek. The force of 
the original is too often lost by difEuseness 
and periphrasis, its simplicity hidden be¬ 
neath superfluous ornament, its hammering 
objectivity watered down, particularly in the 
modem and Protestant versions, into in¬ 
vertebrate sentiment. But Mr. Warren’s 
pains have resulted in a very creditable 
treatise, which it has been a pleasure to 
read. 


A BYWAY OF HISTORY. 

Spanieh ProUitanti in the Sixteenth Century. 

Compiled from the German of C. A. 

Wilkens, Doctor of Theology and Philo¬ 
sophy, by Rachel Challice. (Heinemann.) 

Hithkbto there has existed in the English 
language no adequate account of the abor¬ 
tive Protestant movement in Spain in the 
sixteenth century. The present work will, 
to some extent, supply this want; but un¬ 
fortunately not so completely as might have 
been the case. The German original 
appeared in 1888, and it was apparently 
not long afterwanls that the translator 
undertook the task of rendering the book 
into English. 

“ Seeing that the subject was little known 
in England, and that the material was 
chiefly drawn from Spanish, Italian, and 
German writers, it seemed a pity that it should 
be a closed book to those interested in Protes¬ 
tantism who are not conversant with the 
German language.” 

This being so we are rather summed to 
learn that we have not the whole of Dr. 
Wilkens’s work in the present translation. 

“ Unfortunately, when completed,- the book 
was considered too ponderous for general 
readers, so the original translation, although 
still intact, has never been published. The 
interest now awakened in the subject of 
Spanish Protestantism by the present Church 
Reform movement in the Peninsula made me 
feel that the valuable information contained in 
Dr. 'Wilkens’s work was a light hidden under 
a bushel, so I have, with the author’s consent, 
reduced the translation of the book to half its 
original size, and compiled it in a form more 
adapted to the general reader.” 

All historical students will deeply regret 
that this course has been adopted. Seeing 
that the present volume contains lees than 
two hundred by no means closely-printed 

K i, a book of twice the length can 
y be described as “ ponderous ”; and 
it is difficult to believe that any reader 
really interested in the subject would not 
have been glad to possess the work in full. 

In its present shape it certainly displays, 
in parts, an incoherence and want of con¬ 
nexion which seriously detract from its 
value; but this defect would, no doubt, be 
made less manifest if we had the whole of 
the original before us. 

We are left, in fact, with a series of in¬ 


teresting but isolated biographical sketches 
of the leaders of Spanish Protestantism, 
while the history of the movement as a 
whole, which Dr. Wilkens’s work, from its 
original title, may be presumed to have 
contained, is somewhat difficult to gather 
from the present abridgment. 

At no time oould Spain be said to present 
a promising field for the dissemination of 
Protestant ideas. 

“ Of all the kingdoms of the empire, Spain 
appeared the most secure from the invasion of 
Lutheran thought. The history of the country, 
the character or the people, the influence of the 
priests, the clerical power of the Crown, and 
the vigilance of the Inquisition, all seemed 
impregnable bulwarks of Catholicism.” 

Nevertheless, as early as 1521 the 
authorities found it necessary to take 
precautions against the introduction of 
Protestant books, and 

“ two neat casks of Lutheran literature, 
bound for Valencia in a Flemish vessel, were 
discovered and publicly burnt in the market¬ 
place of San Sebastian. But what was for¬ 
bidden to Spaniards at home oould not be kept 
from those who resorted to the universities of 
France and Germany.” 

Many of these students became imbued 
with the reforming views which were in the 
air. The story of one of these, Juan Diaz, 
as told by Dr. Wilkens, presents many 
romantic features, but is too long for 
detailed quotation. He was, finally, trea¬ 
cherously assassinated in Germany by his 
own brother, who was a priest. 

Another exile, Franciso de Exudnas, was 
the author of the first Spanish translation of 
the New Testament. 

Gradually the new views began to find 
adherents in Spain itself, in spite of all the 
vigilance of both civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. We are rather surprised to 
find that some of the Reformers went con¬ 
siderable lengths in the Protestant direction 
without formally withdrawing from the 
Church. The most remarkable of these 
cases is that of Constantino Ponre de la 
Fuente, who was a priest and a preacher in 
the Cathedral of Seville. It is astonishing 
to find that for many years he was able to 
publish a series of theological writings in 
which he was entirely silent about all the 
distinctive Catholic doctrines, and in some 
of which the Protestant drift of his 
opinions was manifest; and yet he waa 
“ offered the dignity of Doctor of Divinity 


fell at last into the hands of the In¬ 
quisition and died in a dungeon, but his 
long impunity is very remarkable. It was 
apparently about the middle of the sixteenth 
century that an organised Protestant congre- 


eentury tnat an organised Protestant congre- 

f ation was formed in the city of Valladolid. 

he leader of the movement was Augustin 
Cazalla, who had been a Court preacher, and 
whose family were rich and influential. 
His brother Pedro also became a convert to 
the Lutheran doctrines, and the members 
of several noble families joined the society, 
which met in the mansion of the Cazalla 
family. For some time they managed to 
escape detection, but discovery was bound 
to come sooner or later. The news reached 
Charles V. in his retirement at Yuste 
shortly before his death, and aroused all 
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the bigotry which had now completely 
dominated his mind. 

“ He saw danger ahead. ‘ He who hesitates 
is lost,’ was the burden of his letters to the 
Regent, to Philip, and the Grand Inquisi¬ 
tor. ... He now, therefore, called upon them 
to act in that prompt and severe manner which 
befitted the gravity of such an offence against 
the Church as well as the State.” 

Charles did qot live to witness the accom¬ 
plishment of his wishes, but they were 
effectually carried out under his successor. 

Two autos-da-fl on a wholesale scale—the 
first on May 20, 1559, and the second on 
October 8 in the same year—extinguished 
Protestantism in Valladolid. They were 
followed by similar holocausts in Seville and 
other cities, which “ Moved the final death¬ 
blows to Spanish Protestantism in the 
sixteenth century.” 


THE YOUNG IDEA. 

Children's Ways. By James Sully, M.A., 
LL.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

In 1895 appeared Prof. Bully’s Studies of 
Childhood. Since then, the child has become 
more and more recognised as a fit subject 
for examination, the result of inquiries 
being no longer interesting only to psycholo¬ 
gists, but to the reading public generally. 
Recognising this fact, Prof. Sully has ex¬ 
tracted from his large volume a smaller one 
of less than half its size, written in popular 
language and enriched by new matter; so 
that it is now possible, by the light of 
Children's Ways, for every parent of intelli¬ 
gence to observe for himself the growth of 
mind in his own family. Prof. Sully comes 
with his highly trained intellect to the 
help of the ordinarily observant father, 
and placing before him such phenomena of 
child life as is within the scope of every¬ 
one to collect he stimulates his eye. Yet 
the book before us is less scientific than 
human. Prof. Sully can point to his large 
volume as a solid contribution to psychology: 
in this little off-shoot, or child, of that work 
he is more untrammelled, more amusing and 
amused, more sympathetic. The professor 
gives way to the father, yet without a total 
forgetfulness of his profession. “I hope,” 
he says in the preface, “ that the result may 
succeed in recommending what has long been 
to myself one of the most delightful of sub¬ 
jects to many who would not be disposed to 
read a larger and more difficult work, and 
to draw on a few of these, at least, to a 
closer and more serious inspection of it.” 
There may be danger in the unskilful study 
of children, but we can confidently affirm 
that all fathers and mothers that are 
interested in Prof. Sully’s pages will after¬ 
wards be increasingly interested in their 
family. 

Prof. Sully’s observations, and the ob¬ 
servations of those to whom he has gone for 
assistance, cover the ground very thoroughly, 
although there is not a mother in the United 
Kingdom who could not (of course) offer 
him better examples than any that are used. 
For the purpose of those who wish to be 
reminded of what it was like to be a child, 
the book is admirable. Here in sequence 
are the joys and fears, disappointments and 


triumphs, rebellions and doubts, honesties 
and deceptions, which go to make up the 
child’s round. Prof. Sully passes all in 
review. The chief impression left is the 

S itful and irrecapturable oddity of the 
sh mind. Every step we take from 
infancy brings us nearer to prosaic common¬ 
placeness. The dullest man or woman 
might, as a child, have said exquisitely 
audacious things—little gleaming fragments 
of unconscious poetry, daring and quite un¬ 
answerable heresies. Alas, the child is not 
the father of the man intellectually, or the 
world would be filled with poetry and 
humour. Many children have, at one time 
or another, expressed dissatisfaction with a 
scheme of Providence which did not arrange 
a perpetual kitten; similarly there are adults 
who nave now and then wished that a per¬ 
petual child might fall to their lot. Compared 
with children, men and women are so burnt- 
out. It is mainly Prof. Sully’s store of 
aneodotes and instances that lead us to the 
foregoing reflections. He has chosen well, 
and his pages are a little treasure-house of 
good things. Many appeared in the Studies 
of Childhood, but some are new, and all are 
fitting and well found. One or two fill us 
with increasing wonder at the childish 
mind. Thus: “ A mother once remarked 
to her boy, between five and six years old, 

‘ Why, R-—, I believe you are kinder to 
the animals than you are to me.’ ‘ Perhaps 
I am,’ he replied; ‘ you see they are not so 
well off as you are.’ ” Again: “ A little 
boy had been quarrelling with his sister 
Muriel just before going to bed. On 
kneeling down to say his prayers, and 
noticing that Muriel was sitting near and 
listening, he prayed aloud in this wise: 

‘ Please, God, make Muriel a good girl,’ 
then looked up and said in an angry voice, 

‘ Do you hear that, Muriel ? ’ and after this 
digression resumed his petition.” Another 
child, a little girl whose grandfather had 
just died, prayed that God would mind and 
shut the door, because grandpapa “can’t 
stand the draughts.” We like, too, the 
little girl, aged three and a quarter, who 
asked her mother, “Please, mamma, will 
you pin this with the greatest pleasure ? ” 
But Prof. Sully’s best discovery is the boy 
of eight, who put it to a “distinguished 

biologist”: “Mr. -, Mr.-, if God 

wanted me to be good, and I wouldn’t be 
good, who would win ? ” A biologist would 
need to be very distinguished to extricate 
himself gracefully from this comer. Posers 
are indeed so common in the nursery that 
a book of suitable replies or fences might 
well be compiled. This question, for 
example, occurs to most children, and has 
never yet been answered: “ Father, why 
don’t God kill the devil? and then there 
would be no wickedness in the world.” 

But. Prof. Sully is content merely to 
record and classify, he does not advise. 
This, we think, is a pity. The book would 
be many times increased in value if it were 
made of real use to parents in the extremely 
difficult and perilous task of bringing up 
their children. The close attention which 
Prof. Sully has given to the subject must 
have fitted him to offer very many hints 
which fathers and mothers would be glad to 
have. ^We regret that he has not done so. 


PEMBROKE. 

A History of Pembroke College, Oxford. By 

Douglas Macleane, M.A. (Oxford Histori¬ 
cal ^Society.) 

This latest publication of the Oxford His¬ 
torical Society adds a third to the valuable 
series of college monographs begun by Mr. 
Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton College and 
Prof. Fowler’s History of C. C. C. Such 
works of mingled piety and antiquarian 
enthusiasm cannot be too highly com¬ 
mended ; they provide quarries of material 
for the history of the University which 
Mr. Clark, or Mr. Rashdall, or somebody 
will undertake in the future. It need 
hardly be said that Pembroke does not bear 
quite the transcendent importance of either 
of its two predecessors in the series. It has 
not, like Merton, the prestige of the pre¬ 
rogative college, nor is it, like Corpus, the 
monument and record of a great age of 
spiritual and intellectual awakening. As 
Pembroke, indeed, it dates only from 1624, 
in which year the Charter of Foundation 
was given by James the First, and the 
necessary endowment supplied by the gift 
of two gentlemen quos honoris causa nomino — 
Mr. Thomas Tesdale, of Ludwell Manor, 
and the Rev. Richard Wightwick, of East 
Hsley. 

The name of the college was taken 
from the Chancellor of the day, William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, the same whom 
Mr. Sidney Lee will not have to be the 
“W. H.” of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. But 
the munificence of Tesdale and Wightwick 
and the less costly patronage of King and 
Chancellor really did little more than give 
a new status to a house of education already 
of long standing. Both before and after 
the Reformation, Broadgates Hall had been 
a famous place of resort for law students, 
and Mr. Macleane has wisely included this 
earlier phase of the institution within the 
scope of his history. One may, perhaps, 
put down to the position of Broadgates as 
a “feeder” to the Inns of Court the some¬ 
what remarkable number of men of letters 
which the Hall and its successor, the 
College, produced during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 8trictly academic 
studies are chiefly represented on Mr. 
Madeane’s bead-roll by William Camden, 
historicus ills plane immortalis, afterwards 
headmaster of WestminsterCollege andpeda- 
gogue to Ben Jonson. But poets and wits 
appear in far greater profusion. John Hey- 
wood, epigrammatist and writer of interludes; 
Sir Edward Dyer, idyllist and Rosiecrucian; 
Sir Fulke GreviUe, the friend of Sidney; 
the dramatists George Peele and Francis 
Beaumont; that extremely pleasant divine, 
Richard Corbet, Bishop of Oxford and of 
Norwich—all these, and others of less note, 
find their due and ample commemoration in 
the pages of the volume before us. 

Of course it was in the eighteenth century 
that Pembroke reached the height of its 
fame. Doctor Johnson was perhaps the 
greatest, and certainly by far the noisiest 
man of letters of his age, and Doctor John¬ 
son shed upon Pembroke a lustre in whose 
glory the College still lives. His rooms are 
pointed out to the gaping freshman, and 
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Mb tea-pot and Ms eider-mug adorn the 
common-room. Johnson paid many visits 
to his old oollege in later years, as the 
reader of Boswell is aware, and here he 
gallanted Miss Hannah More around the 
buildings, and talked Gargantuan philosophy 
with the precocious and wMmsical Hender¬ 
son. “Madam,” he said, “we were a nest 
of singing-birds ” ; though, indeed, of that 
brood, besides Johnson Mmself, only Shen- 
stone remains known to fame; nor does the 
lyric suggestion wMch the metaphor calls 
up appear in modem ears precisely an 
appropriate one for the sonorous verse of 
the great lexicographer. 

Mr. Madeane has performed his task with 
thoroughness and zeal, and has added to 
his main narrative numerous and interesting 
biograpMcal sketches of the principal per¬ 
sons whom he has had occasion to mention. 


His account of the early buildings and 
topography of Broadgates is remarkably 
full ana learned, but rather bewildering 
without the assistance of maps and plans 
more elaborate than those he has furnished. 
The immense mass of details with wMch he 
has had to deal makes verbal errors almost 
inevitable. Palsgrave’s Acolatus, on p. 97, 
should be Acolastus, and Lord Brooke’s 
Caelia , on p. 101, should be Caeliea. But 
Mr. Madeane has deserved well of his 
college and of historical students in general 
by the happy accomplishment of a difficult 
and laborious undertaking. 


SCOTLAND’S CARPET. 

Wild Flown of Scotland. By J. H. Craw¬ 
ford. (Maoqueen.) 

Mb. Cbawfobd has lit upon a good subject, 
but has done it scant justice. If the 
author were not disposed to treat his 
subject in a strictly scientific manner, 
at least an orderly account of it 
might have been expected. Here the 
flowers of spring and summer are first 
described, then the author passes to those of 
the cornfields, woodlands, and mountain- 
tops, and finally descends to the southern 
uplands of the Borders. His style is as 
irritating as his arrangement. He bids us 
accompany him on Ms walks, and instead 
of soberly gathering what he discovers, he 
runs in hunt, to speak metaphorically, 
rushes at some flower and gushes over it 
like a girl. Thus he has produced an 
egotistical gossipy book, not without some 
repetition here and there. It was natural 
that being a Scotchman he should expatiate 
on “the gowan,” but it is possible that Ms 
readers would weary even of go wans. Who 
is the better for the following fine writing 
on the botanical name of the wood anemone ? 

“ The wood is still. The woodland storm no 
more troubles the sheltered glades where the 
anemones dwell than the lash of waves reaches 
the depths of ocean. Far overhead the wind bends 
the topmost branches and sings a spiritualised 
version of the ruder song of the sea. Those 
who find it growing in the wilds may call it 
anemone, and those who come across the self¬ 
same plant in the woods may call it nemorosa; 
and both will then be satisfied.” 

Certain places in Scotland boast that they 


speak En glish better than those whose 
mother-tongue it is. Perhaps they may 
admire another specimen of the author’s 
style: 

“ The dry slope of woodland bank is inviting. 
One can mink in the exceeding loveliness of 
such surroundings better when he is lying down. 
The shadows over the currant and up the far 
bank fall so pleasantly across the spirit. Only 
in so far as there are spirit shadows can we see 
their beauty. No tracery in Nature is more 
delicate than that above, except that shadow 
tracery of twigs and bursting buds below. One 
can scarcely help being beautiful in soul while 
he lies here. He is only reflecting.” 

Such mawkish reflections would have led 
Dr. Johnson at once to place Mr. Orawford 
among the “ thousand other old women and 
fanatic writers of memoirs and meditations.” 
The reader resents, when he wishes for 
botanical lore, being entertained with dis¬ 
cursive sentiments of this kind. 

It would be wrong, however, to dismiss 
Mr. Crawford without a word or two of com¬ 
mendation. His remarks on garden-escapes 
remind lovers of flowers of what they must 
have often noticed on the banks of rivers. 
He dwells upon the flowers wMch Queen 
Mary is supposed to have planted at 
Craigmillar Castle, and of those introduced 
by the monks at Balmerino. The plants of 
Caithness, too, are well described. Thanks 
to the sandstone formation they match, to a 
certain extent, with those of Orkney. He 
does not, however, allude to Dick’s discovery 
of hierocKloe borealis. Nor does he dwell 
upon the mildness of climate in North-West 
SutherlandsMre, thanks to the Gulf Stream. 

As there is no chalk in Scotland, a large 
class of plants is absent. Thus it boasts no 
oonvolvulus, traveller’s joy, or bryony. In 
the West of England the “ horse gowan ” is 
called by a muen prettier name, the “ moon 
daisy.” “Poppies do not mass,” adds Mr. 
Orawford, “like marguerites.” In Devon 
we have seen many a corn-field wMch was a 
veritable Aceldama with them. There is a 
good deal of observation in the author’s 
remarks on “ links ” (such as those at St. 
Andrews), and sand dunes, such as those 
wMch St. John describes so pleasantly, on 
the Moray Firth. 

Best of all, perhaps, because any acoount 
of them delights a botanist, are Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s pages on the Alpine plants of 
Scotland. He who would see these plants 
must be prepared to climb and to rough it 
on Lochnagar and Ben Lawers, Caenlochan 
and Glen Doile, wMch are the PerthsMre, 
Aberdeen, and Forfar regions for their 
growth. The author enters enthusiastically 
into the delights of gathering and cherisMng 
these Arctic wildings. And he wisely is 
very indefinite in naming localities, for 
commerce has long been on their trail. 
Plant-sellers and gamekeepers know their 
value, and too often tear them up to sell 
them into a precarious existence on lower 
ground. Everyone must agree with Mr. 
Crawford that the owners of these mountain 
peaks ought religiously to protect these 
interesting wild plants. The Swiss are 
beforehand with us in legislation of tMs 
kind, as seen in the case of Edelweiss. 
Specimens ought not to be grudged to 
botanists, but wholesale abstraction from 


this Arctic flora should be sharply repressed. 
To lose a station for one of these singular 
relics of a forgotten vegetation is to take 
away just so much from the attractions of 
Scotland. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


The Foreigner in the Farmyard. By Ernest 
Edwin Williams. (Heinemann.) 

M R. WILLIAMS has marshalled some 
startling figures, and successfully 
brings home to the mind of even the 
most careless reader a sense of the rapidity 
with wMch the produce of our English 
harvests is being displaced by that 
garnered from foreign fields. When, how¬ 
ever, he begins to draw inferences from 
Ms statistics, and to suggest remedies, he is 
less satisfying. His whole book is a plea 
for a protection, but he is well aware that 
the British public is not likely to submit to 
a bread-tax merely to enable landlords to 
raise their rents. To meet this difficulty 
Mr. Williams would establish Land Courts 
to fix rents judicially, and thus enable the 
tenant-farmer to secure for Mmself the full 
benefit of the Mgher prices wMch Protection 
would bring. The tenant-farmers have 
more votes than their landlords, but not for 
the beaux yeux of the gallant yeomen is 
the vaster British public going to vote for a 
dear loaf. In this time of depression it is 
somewhat comic to hear Mr. Williams talk¬ 
ing of the power of the landlords “ to fix 
rents as they please.” 

Oar author remarks that “the foreign 
competitor is not burdened with tithe.” 
TMs is as true as it is irrelevant. Suppose 
a farm is let at 20s. an acre, and that the 
tithe is 28. an acre, how would the abolition 
of the tithe help the farmer in his com¬ 
petition with the foreigner ? The landlord 
would be two shillings in pocket, and that 
would be the only result. Mr. Will iams 
is apparently under the impression that 
if the tithe were remitted the farmer 
would benefit, but on what grounds it is 
impossible to conjecture. Even he would 
hardly propose to confiscate the property 
of the parsons or the lay impropriators 
simply to make a present of it to the 
farmers. To rob the ancient owners 
of the tithe would be bad enough, but it 
would be simply grotesque to use the con¬ 
fiscated tithe as a gratuitous endowment for 
such a comparatively nomad class as are 
ordinary agricultural tenants. Again, in 
dealing with the land-tax, our author evades 
the obvious difficulty. He points to the 
anomaly and the inequalities of the tax, and 
strongly urges that tne Government should 
sweep it away. The difficulty he fails to 
meet is this—that many landlords have 
made sacrifices in order to redeem the tax 
and clear their estates. Are these men to 
get notMng wMle their less careful neigh¬ 
bours are set free at the public expense? 
The apparent injustice of such a proposal 
has hitherto been fatal to every proposal 
for change, and it is worse than useless to 
ignore it. 
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The Old Ludgings of Stirling. By J. 8. 

Fleming, F.8.A. (8oot.). (Eneas Mackay.) 
This well-printed and sufficiently well- 
illustrated quarto is intended to form a 
record of such of the old residences of no¬ 
bility, clergy, and civic officers in Stirling 
as have not yet been described. Mr ; 
Fleming’s gleaning is a heavy one. He‘ 
has found about twenty old houses and 
taverns that were worthy of the double 
attention of his pen, for Mr. Fleming illus¬ 
trates his book himself. His has been no 
hurried piece of book-making, nor is it, on 
the other hand, very elaborate. He does 
not discuss architectural technique, but 
is content to carefully draw a house, and 
tell us what he has been able to find out 
about its internal arrangements and its 
tenants. Some of the houses he describes 
have disappeared since 1850, when he first 
began to fill his sketch-book and note¬ 
book—a vindication of the usefulness of 
his work. Most, however, still stand, and 
alike collectively and individually they 
are of considerable interest to students of 
Scottish history. They show, for in¬ 
stance, the limited area of old Stirling. 
“We find no remains of buildings,” says 
Mr. Fleming, “ bearing marks of an earlier 
period than the eighteenth century, out¬ 
side the limits, comprehending an area 
including Broad-street, St. John-street, 
Spittal-street, and Baker-street to the 
Infirmary, St. Maiy’s Wynd to the King’s 
Stables, with an exception to be here¬ 
inafter noted.” Throughout most of the 
sixteenth century Stirling was the abode 
of the Begents. Lennox, Mar, Morton, and 
Moray all lived here, with their train of 
church dignitaries and commissioners. A 
“crow-stepped” gabled house, still seen 
on the north side of Broad-street, was the 
lodging in 1529 of James Kirk, Commis¬ 
sioner to the Earl of Argyll, and afterwards 
of William Graham of Panholes. The 
town clerks of Stirling necessarily had 
their comfortable “ ludgings.” Town clerk 
Norie lived in a Dutch-looking house in 
Broad-street, for the domestic architecture of 
Stirling took many a hint from Holland, with 
which country the town had a direct communi¬ 
cation by water. Norie built his “ludging ” 
in 1671, and we learn that he was a discreet 
man. He ought to have been; he inscribed no 
less than three mottoes on his outer walls: 
on the first flat you may read (in Latin): 
“ Wisdom is the tree of life ” and “ A good 
conscience is a brazen wall ”; and against 
the second flat, “ Glory to God alone.” The 
“ ludgings ” of Provost Stevenson, Forrester 
of Logie, Moir of Leckie, Bailie Beauchop, 
James Bowie, and other Stirling worthies of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are 
passed in review by Mr. Fleming, who 
writes careful matter-of-fact accounts of 
each that leave nothing to be desired except, 
perhaps, a gleam or two of humour, such as 
the subject would seem to promise. The 
book well deserves its strong list of local 
subscribers; but it stands not the less 
securely on its merits. Apropos of Mr. 
Fleming’s evasion of architectural details, 
we note that the same publishers announce 
an architectural and more expensive work on 
“Old Stirling” by Mr. John W. Small. 


New Zealand Rulert and Statemen. From 
1840 to 1897. By William Gisborne. 
(Sampson Low.) 

This new and greatly expanded edition of 
Mr. Gisborne’s work will rank as a careful, 
authoritative history of New Zealand under 
British influence and rule. Many English¬ 
men, we imagine, entirely overlook the fact 
that this history dates only from 1889, when 
the action of the New Zealand Company in 
sending Colonel Wakefield to purchase land 
from the natives, and found a settlement, 
provoked the Colonial Office into recognising 
the possibilities of these long lovely islands 
of the Antipodes. Captain Hobson was 
sent out as consul, and the drama of half 
a century began. The problems which 
have beset the governors and British repre¬ 
sentatives in New Zealand in lessening 
urgency since 1840 have been, as Mr. 
Gisborne reminds us, many and knotty. 
It is a little appalling to think that the 
Treaty of Waitangi, on which British 
authority in New Zealand may be said to 
rest, is not even a name to the average 
Englishman, and that “ the mutual relations 
of the Crown, the natives, and the colonists ” 
have been things little heeded in England. 
But England has supplied the men who 
settled these matters on the best and surest 
foundation; and we may always console 
ourselves with the faith that in time of 
emergency England’s appreciation of the 
conditions of life in her remotest colony will 
be as acute as it will be sudden. Mr. Gis¬ 
borne’s book takes the only possible form of 
a series of biographical sketches of the ad¬ 
ministrators of New Zealand, and a feature 
of the book is the number and excellence 
of its portraits. One figure in the pro¬ 
cession has a home literary interest. Mr. 
Alfred Domett, who was for thirty years a 
New Zealand politician and administrator, 
is still remembered by a few as a poet of 
some pretensions. Mr. Gisborne justly 
describes his epic poem “ Banolf and 
Amohia ” as “ a comprehensive and accurate 
record of natural history, of scenery, and of 
aboriginal life in New Zealand . . . 
clothed in facile verse.” Browning and 
Tennyson each praised the poem. With 
Browning Mr. Domett enjoyed a close 
friendship, and the query— 

“ What’s become of Waring 
Since he gave us all the slip ? ” 
was prompted by Domett’s sudden depar¬ 
ture to New Zealand in 1842. 

* * * 

The Young Pianiet. Part I. By Helen 
Hogg Kelly. 

As there are so many pianoforte tutors or 
instruction books the authoress in her brief 
introductory remarks explains the appear¬ 
ance of yet another. She looks upon the 
simplest tutor as “beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of beginners.” Good teachers, of 
course, well understand the necessity of 
giving certain explanations in addition to 
those contained in any instruction book. 
As, however, all teachers are not properly 
qualified, it is well that some one, like Miss 
Kelly, who has evidently had experience, 
should show how to make the study of 
music easy and attractive. The description 
and use of both treble and bass staves from 


the outset are excellent; the study of the 
names of the notes beoomes much simpler. 
Whether the practising of the scale before 
five-finger exercises is altogether wise seems 
certainly open to question. The Young 
Pianiet, or rather the first part, will prove 
of good service. The work is published by 
J. Heywood, of London, Manchester, &c. 

♦ * * 

The Age of Milton. By the Bev. J. Howard 
B. Master-man, M.A. (Bell.) 

Prof. Hairs has not been very successful 
in mapping out the series of little hand¬ 
books of which this forms a part. The Age 
of Milton is a peculiarly meaningless title. 
It does not suggest the chronological scope 
of the book, for, as a matter of fact, 
Milton’s more important work, though 
treated here, falls properly within the Age 
of JDryden, which forms the subject of a 
companion volume. Nor is Milton the true 
centre from which to view the history of 
Caroline literature, because, though in it, 
he was hardly of it. “His soul was like 
a star and dwelt apart,” so that his age 
does not naturally fall under him, as, for 
instance, in Prof. Herford’s admirable little 
sketch, the Age of Wordsworth falls naturally 
under Wordsworth himself. Much the same 
is true of Shakespeare, and if Prof. Hales 
wanted his successive volumes to coincide 
with successive waves of literary tendency, 
he would have done better to replace the 
Age of Shakeepeare and the Age of Milton 
by the Age of Speneer and the Age of 
Donne. Shakespeare and Milton, as outside 
and above their ages, might really have had 
volumes to themselves. It is, perhaps, to 
this unfortunate demarcation of the subject 
that Mr. Masterman’s failure to put any 
real unity into his book must be attributed. 
A third of it consists of an account of 
Milton, which adds nothing to what has 
been said fifty times before; the rest is 
made up of brief notices of contemporary 
writers, which are always jejune and not 
always correct. The two pages on Henry 
Vaughan contain at least as many errors of 
fact. And of bringing out general prin¬ 
ciples or pointing the student to the trend 
of things there is very little attempt. We 
doubt whether such handbooks, distin¬ 
guished neither by freshness of design nor 
especial felicity of treatment, really serve 
any useful purpose, and they seem to 
multiply like mushrooms. The volume was 
originally undertaken by Mr. J. Bass 
Mullinger, who contributes an introduction 
and a few other pages. 

* * * 

The Letters of Cicero to Athens. Book I. 
Edited by Alfred Pretor. (George Bell & 
Sons.) 

Every scholar will welcome the third edition 
of this excellent little book. Mr. Pretor has 
added to it an appendix, in which he deals 
in masterly fashion with the later criticisms 
of his text, and particularly with those 
points on which he differs with Prof. Tyrrell. 
We are glad to see that he has not imitated 
Mr. Jeans in rendering Cicero’s Greek phrases 
into French—a course which, to our mind, can 
only be excused by the theory that Cicero’s 
Greek was used as ineptly ana as awkwardly 
as the French of a female novelist. 
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The Christum. By Hall Caine. (W. Heinemann.) 

To be quite honest I must confess that my literary conscience is 
pricking me. It hints that I had no right to enjoy the reading of 
this book so much as I did. For now that I have laid it down and 
thought about it calmly for a day I find myself in the mental 
attitude of the man who reflects at breakfast over last night’s 
melodrama. I perceive that the story which excited me had not 
the inevitable flow of life, but was stuck together, deftly enough, 
by a master of effects. I perceive that the dozens of characters 
which form the “cast” of The Christian cross each other’s paths 
as continually and as conveniently as though London were no 
bigger than the Adelphi stage. In short, I am conscious of having 
been cheated of my sighs by a story that has no more reality than 
the annual autumn production at Drury Lane. Yet why should I 
grumble ? I have sighed and laughed, and if I had had tears to 
shed I believe I should have shed mem. And after all, why should 
we despise a good melodrama? Many of us would be happy 
enough to live in a world of which Mr. George B. Sims was the 
creator. 

The plot of the book is the old one, which is never stale; the 
antagonism between love and duty, the flesh and the spirit, the 
lower and the higher life. I am afraid, iudgmg from the title, 
that Mr. Hall Caine meant John Storm—the Christian—to be the 
central character of the book. Unfortunately, Storm is merely a 
foolish fanatic, a stage apostle, without a pennyweight of brains 
behind his blazing eyee. But Storm interfered only occasionally 
with my enjoyment; for Glory Quayle, with whom Storm is 
unwillingly in love, is alone worm the money. Storm comes from 
the Isle of Man to be a curate in a West End parish, full of 
enthusiasm for self-sacrifice. Glory oomes from the same place to 
be a hospital nurse. She writes thus of herself in one of her letters 
home—they are really delightful letters, the letters of a living 
woman: 

“ Talk about two natures in one, I’ve got two hundred and fifty, and 
they all want to do different things I Ah me! the ‘ ould Book ’ says 
that woman was taken out of the rib of a man, and I feel sometimes as 
if I want to get back to my old quarters.” 

John Storm is soon disgusted with his fashionable vicar, who 
showed a want of charity towards a hospital nurse who had got 
into trouble with a gentleman. There was a tempestuous scene : 

“ His eyes were wild, his voice was hoarse; he was like a man break¬ 
ing the bonds of a tyrannical slavery. 

* You called that poor child a prostitute because she had wasted the 
good gifts which God had given her. But God has given good gifts to 
you also - gifts of intellect and eloquence with which you might have 
raised the fallen and supported the weak, and defended the down¬ 
trodden and comforted the broken-hearted—and what have you done 
with them ? You have bartered them for benefices and peddled them for 
popularity; you have given them in exchange for money, for houses, for 
furniture, for things like this—and this—ana this ! You have sold your 
birthright for a mess of pottage, therefore you are the prostitute.’ ” 

Somehow, while reading this, my thoughts turned instinctively to 
Wilson Barrett. Of course these remarks ended Storm’s career as 
a fashionable curate, and in his passion for self-sacrifice he went 
into an Anglican monastery. This is what Glory has to say about 
him: 

“Oh, haven’t I given you the ‘newses’ about John Storm? There 
are so many things to think about in a place like London, you see. Yes, 
be has gone into a monastery—communication cut off—wires broken 
down by the ‘ storm,’ Ac. Soberly, ho has gone for good, seemingly, 
and to talk of it lightly is like picking a penny out of a blind man’s hat. 
Of courro, it was only to beexpecfted that-aman with an upper lip like 


that should come to grief with all those married old maids and elderly 
women of the opposite sex. Canons to right of him, canons to left of 
him, canons in front of him—but rumour says it was John himself who 
volleyed and thundered. He wrote me a letter when he was on the 
point of going, saving how London had shocked and disappointed him, 
and how he longed to escape from it and from himself at the same time, 
that he might dedicate his life to God. It was right and true, no doubt ; 
but wherefore could I not pronounoe Amen ? He also mentioned some¬ 
thing about myself, how much I had been to him; fur he had never 
known his mother, and had never had a sister, and could never have a 
wife. All which was excellent; but a mere woman like Glory doesn’t 
want to read that sort of thing in a letter, and would rather nave five 
minutes of John Storm the man than a whole eternity of John Storm 
the saint.” 

That bit of one of Glory’s postscripts gives you the key of the 
whole situation. 

Meanwhile Storm is trying to eliminate the flesh in the monastery, 
and Glory is doing “ different things.” She is dismissed from the 
hospital, she takes lodgings with a baby-farmer, serves in a tobaooo 
shop, performs on Sunday evenings at the foreign dubs in Soho, 
goes on the music-hall stage, and finally becomes cm actress and a 
success, preserving her purity all the time by that admirable anti¬ 
septic, a sense of humour. Storm, leaving the monastery, sets to 
work in a fury of reforming zeal at a mission ohurch in Soho, loving 
Glory all the time, and loathing her worldly life. At last he decides 
on a crowning act of self-sacrifice, and determines to take the pl®c* 
of Father Damien on the leper island. Moreover, he wants Glory, 
who has confessed her love, to acoompany him. And Glory in an 
exalted moment consents: 

“ ‘ Are you sure—quite sure? Am I asking too much of you ? Don’t 
let us deceive ourselves—think-’ 

* Let us talk of something else now.’ She began to laugh. ‘ Look at. 
me, John—don’t I look well to-day ? ’ 

‘ You always look well. Glory.’ 

* But isn’t there any difference—this dress for instance ? ’ 

Then his sight came back, and his big eyee sparkled. 

‘ How beautiful you are, dear! ’ 

* Really ! Do I look nice then, really ? ’ 

‘ My beautiful, beautiful girl! ’ 

Her head was thrown back and she glowed with joy. 

‘ Don’t come too near me, you know—don’t orush me.’ 

* Nay, no fear of that. I mould be afraid.’ 

‘ Not that I mustn’t be touched exactly.’ 

* What wjll they think, I wonder, those poor lost creatures, so ugly, 

‘"imfmyred hair. This colour suits me, doesn’t it ? ’ 

‘ Some Madonna, they’ll say; the very picture of the Mother of God 
herself! ’ 

‘ Are you—are you afraid of me in this frock, dear ? Shall I run and 
take it off ? ’ 

‘ No, no; let me look at you again.’ 

‘ But you don’t like me to-day, for all that.’ 

‘IP’ 

‘ Do you know you’ve never onoe kissed me since you came into the 
room ? ’ 

‘ Glory! ’ 

* My love, my love! ’ 

‘ And you,’ he said, dose to her lips, 1 are-you ready for anything P ’ 

‘ Anything,’ she whispered. 

At the next moment she was holding herself off, with her arms stiff 
about his neck, that she might look at him and at her lace sleeves at the 
same time. Suddenly a furrow crossed his brow. He had remembered 
the Father’s warnihg, and was summoning all his strength. 

‘ But out there Ffl love you as a sister, Glory.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘ For the sake of those poor doomed beings cut off from earthly love 
we will love each other as the angels love.’ 

‘ Yee, that is the highest, purest, truest love, no doubt. Still-’ ” 

Still Glory could not rise to the height of that great argument; 
she preferred — naturally — her leading rdle at the theatre. And 
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Storm, in an access of fanaticism, decides to kill her body to save 
her soul. The midnight visit of Storm to Glory is a remarkable 
bit of writing. I would gladly quote it, but it is too long, and I 
refuse to mutilate it. 

The story ends in the only possible way. Storm fails, of course, 
to reform society; indeed, he gets himself killed in the attempt; 
and I, being unregenerate, and impatient of donkeys who mean 
well, am glad. 

I have an uneasy suspicion—from an author’s note at the end— 
that Mr. Hall Caine has a moral up his sleeve. I hope I am 
mistaken. Taken on its merits it is a striking story; but it is quite 
impossible to feel any sympathy with the “Christian,” who is 
simply a fool who happens to be religious. Tour attention, 
however, is gripped at the outset, and held throughout. It is 
not until you begin to think the matter over that you notice the 
paint splashes, the violent colouring, the strained effects. And 
then it doesn’t matter much. For as a bit of scene-painting The 
Christian is a superb picture. 

# • # # 

The Fascination of the King. By Guy Boothby. 

(London: Ward, Lock & Co.) 

The Fascination of the King belongs to what may be described as 
the “Anthony Hope” order of romance. Unfortunately it is not 
written with that author’s saving grace of humour. The Marquis 
of Instow, who enacts the now familiar rdle of a nineteenth century 
English nobleman, who finds himself against his will plunged into a 
whirlpool of exciting and dangerous adventure, has not that light¬ 
ness of touch which endears Ms prototype (or at least one of Ms 
prototypes) to me in the earlier chapters of the Prisoner of Zenda. 
Instow, in fact, has a deadly solemnity, even a certain pompousness, 
about him wMch robs him not a little of my sympathy. But those 
who have a passion for adventurous fiction will find plenty to their 
liking in Mr. Boothby’s new book. In it they will be introduced to 
a mysterious king of the M4dangs, of uncertain parentage, Marie I. 
by name, who has built up for himself an independent kingdom, 
somewhat in the manner of Rajah Brook of Sarawak (whose bones 
now rest in a little Devonshire churchyard), somewhere in the 
Hinterland of Annam. Needless to say, those wicked French, whose 
greed of colonial aggrandisement need not be commented on here, 
cast envious eyes on tMs new kingdom; collisions take place 
between their troops and those of Marie I., and war is declared. 
After this we have alarms and excursions, in wMch Instow, 
whose sister the king has married, acquits himself in the 
most heroic fasMon, and everything winds up happily. Further 
particulars I will not give lest I betray too much of a not very 
complex plot. There is one point on wMch I am inclined to 
quarrel with Mr. Boothby. His fascinating monarch is at times 
deplorably colloquial. “You have Mt the nail on the head tMs 
time, Roche,” hardly seems a dignified speech for a monarch 
addressing his commanding officer at a council meeting. In fact, 
the book as a whole is markedly deficient in style. The acoount of 
the ambush by wMch the French Army is surrounded and almost 
annihilated by the generalsMp of the excellent Instow is a fair 
example of Mr. Boothby’s writing, and as such I quote it: 

“Almost as my repeater struck half-past eleven, an officer whom I 
had stationed at the end of the pass came hurrying along to inform me 
that the enemy were about to enter it. A few moments later there burst 
upon my, ear the sound of voices, and with a suddenness that startled me 
the advance guard of the enemy appeared in sight. Scarcely more than 
fifty yards behind them came the main body, chatting and laugMng, 
without any thought of a surprise. I waited until they were exactly 
opposite me, and then, crouching behind a rock in order that the tiny 
flame might give them no warning of our position, lit a match and set 
fire to the rocket. With a long hiss, and scattering a trail of sparks, it 
rose into the air, and at the same instant two hundred and fifty rifles 
rang out, followed an instant later by a similar number. 

Anything like the horror and confusion of the next few minutes no 
man could possibly imagine. The terrified troops in the gully below 
knew neither what to do nor which way to turn. Their ranks were 
completely disorganised, while volley after volley was being poured into 
them from the hillside above. They tried to advance, but were met by 
Denton’s fire; they tried to retreat, only to find themselves assailed by 
the third party; and all the time my detachment was raking them from 
mid-between. The air was filled with cries and curses, the rattle of 
rifles, and the shouting of orders. Dante’s inferno would scarcely have 
compared with it.” 


There are occasionally rather careless slips in the book. A plain 
twenty-nine miles to the westward of a city could not conceivably 
be reached by an armed force on foot in four hours, even by the 
shortest of short cuts, especially in a night march. And it is 
oertainly undeniable that you would not help a man who had never 
been to Venice to picture for Mmself the Bridge of Sighs by telling 
him that it spanned the Grand Canal, because it doesn’t. These, 
however, are but small points. At the same time, I do not think 
that Mr. Boothby’s story is a very triumphant opening for the busy 
publishing season that is to follow the long interregnum of the 
Jubilee. 

• • • • 

A Bride's Madness. By Allen Upward. 

(Arrowsmith.) 

TMs is a detective story of the conventional type, in wMch the 
detective comes from Scotland Yard, takes his orders from casual 
earls, runs after a due for two or three hundred pages, and finds 
himself where he least expected. The opening chapters will excite 
your curiosity. When the express arrives at Glasgow a saloon 
carriage remains with drawn blinds, and an unclaimed pile of 
luggage is left upon the platform. Guards and porters wonder, 
and finally investigate. WitMn is found a drunken man asleep. 
Awakened, he is asked by the guard what has become of the young 
lady known to be travelling with him . 

“ Hardly were the words out of his mouth when they were answered 
by a low moan which caused his oomrades and himself to stait violently, 
and turn their eyes simultaneously to a narrow door in the end of the 
saloon, which gave admission to a smaller compartment used as a 
dressing-room. 

The partially aroused drunkard followed the direction of their eyes, 
and heard a second feeble moan issue from the inner compartment. The 
effect seemed to be almost instantly to sober Mm. 

‘A very distressing thing has happened,’ he said, rising unaided to his 
feet, and speaking in tones wMch, though still husky, were fairly dis¬ 
tinct ; ‘ it has completely upset me, and made me ill as you see. The 
excitement she has passed through lately has been too much for my poor 
wife. I have reason to fear that she has gone out of her mind.’ ” 

Then we have the murder of the gamekeeper on a west oountry 
estate, and it is the task of tMs story to connect the two incidents, as 
Wilkie Collins might say. Mr. Allen Upward connects them. But 
the trail of the conventional detective story is over it all, and I don’t 
believe a word of it. Somehow, when I find a detective in a story 
I am sure that I shall be reminded of the tales rendered so popular 
by the Family Herald. The detective finds out the weak points of 
an author. Mr. Allen Upward has proved by A Croton of Straw 
that he can write. I wish he would. 


THE NOVELS OF MR. MEREDITH. 

We take the following extracts from the thoughtful article on Mr. 
Meredith, wMch appears in the new Quarterly Review. The writer, 
it should be said, finds muoh to demur to in Mr. Meredith’s style, 
and thinks that “ Ms judgment is not equal to his gernus.” He is 
in all tilings too intellectual: “ A writer to deserve the epithet great 
should be master of a various power, a various charm; he should 
subdue us by sympathy, by enthusiasm, by wit, by reason, by an 
appeal to the heart as well as by an appeal to the head; Mr. 
Meredith hammers too exclusively at our intelligence.” The 
writer tMnks that by Ms recent attempts to prune Ms novels of 
excrescences “Mr. Meredith virtually acknowledges the reckless¬ 
ness of Ms methods.” He even suggests that Mr. Meredith was 
taking a side-glance at his own work when he described Dumas’ 
novel, The Cancatrice, in the following terms: 

“ No clever transcript of the dialogue of the day occurred,” we are 
told; “no hair-breadth ’scapes, perils by sea and land, heroisms of the 
hero, fine shrieks of the heroine; no set scenes of catcMng pathos and 
humour; no distinguishable points of social satire, equivalent to a 
smacking of the public on the chaps, wMch excites it to a grin with keen 
discernment of the author’s intention. She did not appeal to the senses 
nor to a superficial discernment. So she had the anticipatory sense of 
failure; and she wrote her best in perverseness." 

Despite these strictures, all through Ms article the writer does 
splendid justice to Mr. Meredith’s acMevements. Here is a 
passage in wMch the writer passes from the consideration of Mr. 
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Meredith’s style to his description of Nature, and thence to his 
delineations of women: 

“ Mr. Meredith’s style has charm, bat an occasional, a fitful charm. 
We do not contend that there is a hidden graoe in such phrases as * her 
meditations tottered in dots,’ ‘ swings suspended on a scarce credible 
guess,’ ‘ infrigidated a congenial atmosphere by an overflow of ex¬ 
clamatory wonderment,’ ‘ women whose bosoms can be tombs,’ or ‘ head 
performed the negative,’ or ‘ resumed its brushing negative,’ or in any 
of the phrases usually quoted in derision of Mr. Meredith’s style. For a 
deliberate artist he can be terribly uncouth; but though eccentricities 
may mar a character, though they may mar a style, they are not 
necessarily inconsistent with charm. Mr. Meredith plays the coquette 
with his readers, and estranges them that he may display his power of 
reducing them once again to subjection. Much, indeed, of the charm of 
his style consists in this -that it is suffused with poetry. He began as a 
poet; and it is not difficult, more especially perhaps in his transcripts of 
Nature, to disoover the poet behind the novelist. Passage after passage 
will recur to his readers in which he has rendered with a poet’s 
fidelity, with a poet’s felicity, the more elusive aspects of a scene, its air 
and sky. No poet has with more penetrating insight realised the unity, 
the larger harmony which, without moral or spiritual loss, includes man 
in Nature. The atmosphere of Nature’s varyiog moods, and their 
mignetic influences npon the soul, these, the proofs of that harmony, he 
has set himself to delineate in his verse. The subtle effluences of a mom 
of May, the autumnal chill of November that damps to the bone, the 
virago mom on which the wind has teeth and claws, all these equally he 
is glad to have known; they belong to the great order of things. And 
because he is a poet Mr. Meredith is the closest observer of Nature 
among all our novelists, the closest observer and the most minute painter 
among them. 

‘ February blew south-west for the pairing of the birds. A broad 
warm wind rolled clouds of every ambiguity of form in magnitude over 
peeping azure, or skimming upon lakes of blue and lightest green, or 
piling the amphitheatre for majestic sunset.’ 

‘ Bain was universal; a thick robe of it swept from hill to hill, 
thunder rumbled remote, and between the raffled roars the downpour 
pressed on the land with a great noise of eager gobbling.’ 

‘ South-western rain clouds are never long sullen. . . . they rise and 
take veiled features in long climbing watery hoes ; at any moment they 
may break the veil and show soft upper cloud, show sun on it, show sky, 
green near the verge they spring from, of the green of grass in early 
dew.’ 

But if Mr. Meredith’s transcripts of Nature belong to poetry, there are 
passages in his description of women that belong to it no less. His 
admirers are indeed always willing to stake his reputation upon the boy 
ishness of his boys and the womanhood of his women. And they are not 
wrong. The author of ‘Bichard Feverel’ and ‘Harry Bichmond’ is, 
without doubt, a supreme delineator of boyhood; he has probed it to the 
centre. And despite the reservations we have still to make in respect of 
our author as a literary artist, we must register a conviction that in his 
portraiture of women he is without a rival among English novelists. 
The reference to Shakespeare made in this connexion by Mr. Meredith’s 
admirers is a trite one, but it is not unwarrantable. When one thinks of 
Shakespeare’s women, and the wonderful procession begins to pass before 
the eye of the mind, it is difficult to believe that anything at all com¬ 
parable will ever be seen again. And, indeed, nothing at all comparable 
ever will be seen again, yet if one thinks of some of them singly: of 
Juliet, who could ‘ teach the torches to burn bright’; of Constance, who 
* will instruct her sorrows to be proud ’; of Portia, ‘ the true and honour¬ 
able wife’ of Brutus; of Rosalind, the forest-maid, who plays the 
forester with such consummate delicacy and grace; of Perdita, the 
country child, as fresh and beautiful as her own flowers drenched in the 
bright dews of heaven; of Viola, the silent; of Olivia, the stately; of 
Cleopatra, who could ‘ make death proud to take her ’—if we call up to 
memory some of these marvellous portraits by Shakespeare, though the 
possibility of any general comparison dies away with the mere mental 
enumeration, it may yet perhaps justly be said that among Mr. Meredith’s 
portraits there are some which tne fierce light of the comparison cannot 
injure, there are some imagined and presented so similarly that we are 
even forced to make it. Letitia Dale, ‘ with the romantic tale upon her 
eyelashes ’; Clara Middleton, ‘ the dainty rogue in porcelain, ‘ who 
gives one an idea of the mountain echo ’; Diana, all air and fire, worthy 
the name of the quivered goddess; Renee, with her Southern blood and 
wilful graces; Emilia, the simple girl and passionate patriot; Lucy, a 
fairy princess, a magic enchantment to the eyes of the new Ferdinand; 
the soft-eyed star of love, Ottilia, noble in heart and name; to deny that 
these are near oc kin t > the women of Sha-e^po-uv is indeed possible 
but Justice and the Graces forbid it.” 

The writer ooncludes by remarking that “there is no living writer 
whose genius could be more fitly wedded to the perfection of the 
printer’s art ”; and he goes so far as to say that Messrs. Constable’s 
new edition is, “ in its way, as individual and decorative a product 
as are the creations of Mr- Meredith’s imagination.” 
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NEW WORK BY EDITH E. CUT HELL. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol., crown Sro, price 8s. #d. 

GAMP and CANTONMENT: Stories of Foreign 

Service. By EDITH E. OUTHJSLL, Author of "Only a Guardroom Dog,” “The 
Wee Widow’s Craiee,” Sc. 

Now and Important Work, In 1 vol., email 4to, extra doth, gilt top, prioe Half-a-Goinea. 
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World,” Ac. 
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NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, prioe 6e. 

SALTED with FIRE. By George Macdonald, LL.D., 

Author of " Robert Falconer,” “ Sir Gibbie,” Ac. 

** The novel throughout reveals in all its power not onlv the literary beauty and genius, 
bat the moral excellence of all the author’s former effort*. —Dundee Advertiser. 

A FLAME of FIBE. By Mrs. Haweis, Author of “The 

Art of Beauty,” “Ohauoer for Children,” “The Bride's Garland,” Ac. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

" ‘ A Flame of Fire * deserves commendation for a certain picturesqueness and vigour 
of writing, for stroogly-oonoeived incident, and for the bold incisiveness of its descriptive 
passages. '—The Qlooe. 

BROKEN THREADS. By Oompton Reade, Author of 
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crown 8vo, 6s. 

•• There is bright oomedy all through Mr. Compton Reade’* story, with just so much 
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Scotsman. 

THE SILENCE BROKEN. By G. M. Robins (Mrs. Baillie 

REYNOLDS), Author of “Ths Ides of March,” “HorPointof View,”Ac. lv ., 
small crown 8vo, 3s. 

“An-interesting little character-sketoh, involving a ghost story of rsal charm and 
pathos. Mrs. Robins's style has distinction and force, nor does she lay her ooloor* an too 
thickly.” Pall Mall Gazett «. 
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- The followl ng Obsti nate Case of Indigestion of T wenty 
Years* standing, with Pain after Pood, Loss of Appetite, 
and Loss of Flesh, was completely cured by Quy’s Tonic! 
Read the statement carefully: 

“ 68, Caledonian Street, Leeds. 

“ I have pleasure in stating the follow¬ 
ing facte with regard to the great benefit 
my wlft lias received from a coarse of 
Guy’s Tonic. 


“ I have been married twenty years, and 
for the greater part of that time she has 
suffered from Indigestion, and has not been 
able to eat any other flesh meat except 
mutton, and that only sparingly. She has 
. tried all sorts of medicines without any 
lasting results, and one of the leading 
Doctors in this City told her the would 
aktxtyt he Dytpeptie 

‘ ‘ Her Appetite failed her, and she began 
to lose flesh. I came across one of your 
Advertisements in which a similar case was 
mentioned, and I sent out and got a bottle 
of Guy’s Tonic; I then got another, and 
now have the satisfaction of saying that 
Guy’s Tonic put her all right; and her 
appetite is such that she can eat a dry 
‘crust with relish. 

“I think Guy’s Tonic only wants to 
become more widely known to be highly 
appreciated by all who suffer from In¬ 
digestion and kindred Ailments. 

“ B. W. Horsman.” 

All Chemists and Stores sell Quy’s Tonic. 



11 contains All fH^. 
CREAM of ft* 
Original MijK 


JX'UC 

NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS 
OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely 
proof against Carrying Disease. 


Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: 
Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 
Invalids, &c., &c. 


TALKS ON THE TEETH.--No. 3. 

To clean the teeth properly, remember 
that they must be brushed up and down, 
as well as backwards and forwards, and 
something used on the tooth-brush that 
will penetrate to the crevices and inter¬ 
spaces. Ordinary tooth pastes and so on 
are of no use for this. Some of them would 
be all right “ if it wasn’t for the spaces 
in between”; but SOZODONT and 
SOZODONT alone will keep these spaces 
clean. The spaces matter: bits of food 
can’t lodge on the front of the teeth: it is 
the spaces that hold them: 

Another thing is, that SOZODONT 
sweetens everything it touches; it is so 
agreeable to use, and makes the mouth feel 
so nice afterwards, that you find it no 
trouble to clean the teeth twice a day; 
and twice is the proper number of times— 
night and morning. SOZODONT gives 
you sound teeth, healthy, rose-red gums 
and breath that is always sweet. Sold 
everywhere at 2s. Qd. 

HALL & RtTOKEL, Proprietor*, Now York. 
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0 3 8 

Including Pottage to any part 
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0 It 3 
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Including Postage to any part 
at Prance, Germany, India, 
China, Ac. . 

0 18 0 

0 9 0 

0 4 0 


The Academy is published entry Friday morn¬ 
ing. Advertisement* should reach the office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editor will make every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have 
their MS. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply of 
the paper, Ifc., should be addressed to the 
Publisher. 

Offices: 48, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. . 

[This article is a chronicle of books published 

during the week. Reviews will follow .] 

a /TR. TTATjTi CAINE has got the start 
JVl of the majestic world of letters, 
when nothing is being published he issues 
fifty thousand copies of his new novel. 
We do not know whether to regard this as 
the opening event of the autumn publishing 
season, or as an event by itself. It is certain 
that the issue of fifty thousand copies of this 
novel will give a fillip to business in nearly 
every bookshop of any pretensions in the 
kingdom. The story, we note, is divided 
into four “Books,” entitled respectively: 
“The Outer World,” “ The Religious Life,” 
“The Devil’s Acre,” and “Sanctuary.” The 
period of the story is the last quarter of the 
present century. Mr. Caine appends the 
following explanatory “Author’s Note” to 
his story: 

It will be seen that in writing this hook I 
have sometimes used the diaries, letters, 
memoirs, sermons,'and speeches of recognisable 
persons, living and dead. Also, it will be seen 
that I have frequently employed fact for the 
purposes of fiction. In domg so I think I am 
true to the principles of art, and I know I am 
following the precedent of great writers. But 
being conscious of the grievous danger of giving 
personal offence, I would wish to say that I have 
not intended to paint anybody’s portrait, or to 
describe the life of any known society or to indi¬ 
cate the management of any particular institu¬ 
tion. Todoanyof these things would be to wrong 
the theory of fiction as I understand it, which 
is not to offer mock history or a substitute for 
fact, hut to present a thought in the form of a 
story with as much realism as the require¬ 
ments of idealism permit. In presenting the 
thought which is the motive of The Christian 
my desire has been to depict, however imper¬ 
fectly, the types of mind and character, of creed 
and culture, of social effort and religious 
purpose, which I think I see in the life of 


England and America at the dose of the 
nineteenth century. For such a task my own 
observation and reflection could not be enough, 
and so I am conscious that in many passages of 
this hook I have often been merely as the mould 
through whioh the metal has passed from the 
fires kept burning round about.” 

The twenty-five-shilling edition of Prince 
Ranjitsinhji’s The Jubilee Book of Cricket is 
a very handsome volume, and in all its 
editions the book is secure of a welcome. 
The portrait of Prince Ranjitsinhji “hook¬ 
ing a short-pitched ball on tffe wicket ” is a 
beautifully executed photogravure, and the 
easy attitude of the Prince in this move¬ 
ment makes it suitable for the frontispiece 
portrait. The illustrations to the book are 
one of its notable features, consisting as 
they do of instantaneous photographs of 
many of our finest players. “ Storer Wait¬ 
ing for the Ball,” “ Lilley at the Wicket,” 
“W. L. Murdoch’s Under-leg Stroke,” 
<• Richardson in the Act of Delivery,” 
“Gunn’s Forward Drive between Mid-off 
and Extra-cover,” “ Lord Hawke Cutting,” 
“ W. G. Grace Forcing the Ball on the On- 
side ”—these are a few out of the dozens of 
subjects chosen. In a prefatory note the 
author acknowledges assistance received 
from Mr. W. J. Ford, Prof. Case, Mr. C. B. 
Fry, and others. As is well known, the 
book is dedicated by permission to “Her 
M aje sty the Queen-/.' n . tress.” 

With Prince Ranjitsinhji’s book comes— 
“to share the triumph and partake the 
gale ”— Cricket, by W. J. Fora, with con¬ 
tributions by F. G. J. Ford, Tom Richard¬ 
son, and M. C. Kemp. This is a reprint, 
with slight alterations, of the article on 
Cricket in Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen’s 
Encyclopaedia of Sport. But the value of 
the booklet is diminished by the fact that 
Prince Ranjitsinhji’s chapter on Batting is 
omitted. 

From Mr. Elliot Stock comes a reprint 
of Captain Cuellar’s Adventures in Connacht 
and ulster, a.d. 1588. This narrative of 
the Spanish Armada has been dealt with 
already by various writers. Here it is 
discussed by Mr. Hugh Allingham, & 
member of the Royal Society of Anti¬ 
quaries (Ireland). Cuellar’s narrative is 
presented at the end of this slim book in a 
translation by Mr. Robert Crawford, M.A. 

The week has produced some dozen 
small works of various kinds. Crime and 
Criminals is a book of notes on, and 

S ortraits of, criminals by Dr. J. San- 
erson Christison, and is published in 
Chicago by the W. T. Keener Com¬ 
pany. The writer distinguishes three 
classes of delinquents: the insane (defective 
in reason); the moral paretic (defective in 
self-control); and the criminal proper 
(defective in conscience). After Death is a 
book of essays by Lilian Whiting, whose 
previous collections under the title of The 
World Beautiful we have had occasion to 
notice favourably. Miss Whiting’s new 
book deals more closely than her others 
with the subjects of death and the future 
life; it has been inspired, indeed, by a 
bereavement. Several books useful to 
tourists reach us. The Shakespearean Guide 
to Stratford-on-Avon appears to have been 
oompiled with great care by H. Snowden 


Ward and Catherine Weed Ward. It is 
also well illustrated from photographs. 
The writers protest against the idea that 
prohibition prices rule in Stratford-on- 
Avon, where, they oontend, there is now 
hotel and lodging-house accommodation 
to suit every class of traveller. Murray’s 
Handbook of Travel-Talk achieves its 
eighteenth edition. The book js divided 
into fourteen groups of subjects, and 
arranged in the order in which the traveller 
is likely to become concerned with them. 
The vocabularies provided are English, 
French, German, and Italian. Messrs. 
Whittaker’s new guide, What to Say and 
do in France, gives information on railways, 
vehicles of all kinds, cafes, theatres, 
naturalisation, etiquette, and social customs, 
marriage, law, educational matters, Ac., &c. 
It should be specially useful to intending 
residents in France. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder’s new and cheaper 
edition of the late John Addington Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy makes progress. The 
third volume, dealing with Fine Arts, is 
issued, and the completion of the work by 
the issue of four more volumes may be 
expected by November. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

A Tut or m Turn. By OxonieneiB. Elliot Stock, 
la, Od. 

Tai Knraoox ov God is Bit Fora Hwoboiut add 
Pbotkvtioai.lt or tkb Bsolisk Bxvlv. Elliot Stook. 
la. 

Lima Oatvokuh ob Litobot. John Morphy A Co. 
(Now York). 

Tkb Odlisatiok o» Hbabibs Mabb ok Svkdatb add 
Holidays. By Rot. J. T. Rocha. John Morphy A Co. 
(Now York). 

Tkb Esblibb Ckubck. tkb Pbibbt, akd tkb Altab. By 
Francis Pock. Lawrenoe A Balien. 

Tkb SriBrroAL Pbihoitlb or tkb Atobbdbbt. By John 
Soott Lidgett, M.A. Chorlea H. Kelly. So. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Cattaix Oubllab’b Adtbbtobbb IK Ookbaokt ajTd ITlbtvb 
a.d. 1688. By Hugh AiHngham and Hugh Crawford. 
Elliot Stock, la. 

Sib Waltbb Ralbsh. The Stanhope Eaaay, 1807. By John 
B nrK .11 B. H. BlKOkWOll, 20. M. 

ART, DRAMA, POETRY. 

Modbbk PAnrrBBB. Volo. L and II. Now Edition in email 
form. By John Raskin. George Allen. 

Tkb Emo 01 Oltktob. By Charles Bathbone Low. Digby, 
Long A Co. 

A Ditab or tkb Dalbs. By 8within Saint Swithaine. 
Digby, Long A Oo. 

Sovee akd Shadows. By E. M. Bereeford. Digby, Long 
* Co. 

Tkb Tbxpls Dbakatists i Edwabd IH. Edited by G. C. 

Moore Smith, M.A. J. M. Dent A Oo. 

Abtbb Hbb Dbatk. By Lilian Whiting. Bampoan Low. 
Thk Book ot Tbtki. By J. A. Goodchild. Kogan Paul, 
6a. 

PxOCBBDIXOS OT TKB ROTAL OoLOBIAL IBBTITOTB. 
Vol. XXVUL, 1686-7. Published by the Institute. 

FICTION. 

Dbbblatid Twnra. By Belton Otterbnrn. Digby. Long 
A Co. 

Tkb Ootatb ot Claudios. By Barry Pain. -Harper A 
Brothers. 6e. 

Is Oadt akd Oaktokkkkt. By Edith K, Cothell. Hurst 
A Blackett. 3s. 6d. 

Is a Wbb ot Gold. By Blta Roaaoll. Digby, Long A Co. 

Is. 

Pdsaxik. By D. 0. Parkinson. Digby. Long A Co. Is. 
Skiddolitk. By Katharine Benell. Digby. Long A Co 
Is. 

By Stboxs ot Swoxb. By Andrew Balfour. Methuen 
A Co. 6s. 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOQBAPHT. 

Til Biuiduuu Gcidz to Stiatioid-oii-Atoi. By 
H. Snowden Word end Catherine Weed Ward. Daw- 
bam A Ward. 

SliTBaS BT TIB 8lA: SbABIBB AID COOBTBT SlBICBBI. 
By Clement SootU Lawrenoe Greening A Co. Is. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Fsbbob Stdkblibo-Blooh urn Esenias Srasrise. 
Stobbs. By Francis Tarver, M.A. John Murray. 

Dbill os ixs BaassTUia os Fbbsci Aocmasos ssn 
Elbkbstsbz Ststsx. By Victor Spiers, M.A. Simp- 
kin, Marshall. Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tsb Jubilbb Boob os Cbicbbt. By K. S. Banjltstnhji, 
William Blackwood A Sons. Ms. and 6s. 

Cams aid Ouxibalb. By J. Sanderson Ohristison, M.D. 
The W. T. Keener Co. (Chicago). 

Tcsbbodlosis, OB FhBSX-EATIXe s Cicsb os Cosscxrios. 
By Joslah Oldfield. The Vegetarian Publishing 
Office. 

Aboibbt Classics sob Esslisk Rbadbbs (Cheap Issne) i 
Fust's Lsttiss. By Bev. A. Church, M.A., and Bev. 
W. J. Brodribb, M.A.— EcBirinss. By William Bod- 
ham Donne. Blackwood A Sons. 

Cbicbbt. By W. J. Ford. With Contributions by F. G. J. 

' Ford, Tom Bichardson, and M. 0. Kemp. BepTinted 
from “The Encyclopaedia of Sport.” Lawrence A 
Ballon. 6d. 

A Habdboob os Tbatsl-Talb. Eighteenth Edition. John 
Murray. 

Pbo Patbia. By Jean Delalre. Digby, Long A Co. 

Wblls Catkbdkal. By the Bev. Canon Church. Isbister 
A Co. Is. 

Wsat to Do asd Wbat to Sat is Fbascb. Whittaker 
A Co. Is. 

Tsb Cbaibhas’s Masual. Elliot Stock. Is. 

OCTLISSS OS TSB HlSXOBX OS CLASSICAL PSILOLOSZ. By 
Alfred Gudeman. Ginn A Co. (Boston, U.S.A.). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


rpHE season just over has been for the 
_L Print Collector, on the whole, wonder¬ 
fully barren. Neither at Christie’s nor at 
Sotheby’s has a single collection of the first 
order offered itself for distribution under 
the hammer. There have been, naturally, 
some isolated examples of fine prints; Rem¬ 
brandts, whenever they have occurred in 
at all decent condition, have shown no signs 
whatever of diminution of value; and there 
has been one record price, or something 
like it, in the sale of a Diirer, the “ St. 
Jerome ” of that master—the St. Jerome in 
the open air, not the one in the cell—going 
for £290. 


But, putting aside the foolish prices 
still given by buvers who are hardly con¬ 
noisseurs for coloured prints (which in 
the very nature of things are neither fish, 
fowl, nor good red herring), the most 
remarkable feature is the high level of 
prices reached by the best modem, if not 
exactly the best contemporary, etching. 
Meryon, for instance—the great master of 
the last generation, whose place is now 
assured by Rembrandt’s side—is sought for 
eagerly at good prices, directly anything of 
his that is tolerably fine in state and con¬ 
dition comes into the market. Quite recently 
at a sale of no especial character—a sale, we 
mean, by no means remarkable for the 
general fineness of the impressions sub¬ 
mitted—excellent prices were fetched for 
that which was good, £ 18, for instance, being 
paid for the small print of the “ Rue des 
Mauvais Garqons,” and £22 for the famous, 
if forbidding, little “ Stryge.” 


Among the Seymour Hadens there was 
lately offered the larger and rarer, of 
that etcher’s two plates of “ Kensington 
Gardens,” which went for £22, while for 
the much extolled “ Shere Mill Pond ” 
the bid reached thir ty g uineas. There 
have not been many Whistlers, but nine 
guineas seems now no uncommon price 
for that master’s larger visions of either 
Battersea or Putney Bridge—we speak, of 
course, of the charming old wooden structures, 
now no moref-while for what may be de¬ 
scribed as an everyday set of the “ Twenty- 
six Etchings,” chiefly Venetian, and which 
the Dowdeswells published only a few 
years ago at fifty guineas, about eighty 
guineas is easily realised. A picked set, 
or one that has belonged to a famous 
collector—well, that, of course, would be a 
different affair! 


A bepbesentative of the Daily Chronicle, 
who has been inquiring into the sales of 
photographs of living men and women, 
offers some melancholy figures with regard 
to the demand for authors and artists. 
Compared with the ladies and gentlemen of 
the stage, authors and artists are not to be 
considered. Mr. Hall Caine, it seems, is 
occasionally bought; and, entirely without 
authority, the statement is made that in 
oountiy places he is still selling as well as 
Shakespeare; but no other writer is re 
quired, except Miss Marie Corelli, and she 
consistently refuses to be taken. 


A copyright performance of the play 
which has been founded by Mr. Hall Caine 
on his novel The Christian took place at 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, on Saturday 
last. Seats were priced at a pound each, 
and eleven o’clock in the morning was the 
hour chosen. Mr. Hall Caine took the part 
of John Storm, Miss Hall Caine was Glory 
Quayle, Mrs. Hall Caine was Polly Love, 
Master Ralph Caine was Brother Andrew, 
and Mr. William Heine maim enacted the 
Father Superior. 


American publishers would seem to have 
an odd idea of the control of English literary 
papers. We have just received from a 
Chicago firm the following request, which 
is, we hasten to say, quite out of our power 
to grant: 

“ To the Editor, Academy, London, 

“ England. 

“ Dear Sir,— We send you a copy of the 
Third Edition of Gudeman’s Outlines of the 
History of Classical Philology, which we hope 
you will review in the Athenceum.” 


Mr. Rothenstein’s gallery of English 
Portraits, which Mr. Grant Richards pub¬ 
lishes month by month, grows in interest. 
The current number contains lithographed 
drawings of Mr. Lecky and Mr. Sargent. 
It requires no small courage to limn Mr. 
Sargent, who has himself so superbly set 
on paper the heads of some of his friends; 
Mr. Rothenstein, however, has done credit¬ 
ably, although we have seen better work 
from his pencil. The portrait of Mr. Lecky 
is, apart from its own merits, useful as a 
corrective of Mr. Reed in Punch, It shows 
us the historian not without nourishment. 


The author of the slight biographical note 
writes: “ If he has published a volume of 
verse, that is an amiable indiscretion which 
may more grievously be laid to the charge 
of many another public man; but, had he 
an enemy, that enemy could find no charge 
more serious to bring against this pro¬ 
foundly accomplished and courteous gentle¬ 
man.” 


An interesting experiment in the illustra¬ 
tion of Dickens is being made by Mr. C. D. 
Gibson, the American draughtsman, and 
Mr. Phil May. Mr. George Allen has 
arranged for a new edition of the novels 
with pictures by these artists, and Mr. 
Gibson is now at work on Martin Chwsdewit, 
Mr. May on David Copperfield. The re¬ 
sult is certain to be interesting, although 
it is difficult to think of Mr. Gibson’s pre¬ 
sentment of Sairey Gamp. 

Popular authors nowadays must expect 
to be used for strange purposes. But we 
have never met with a stranger than that to 
which a photograph of Ian Madaren has 
just been put by an American doctor. We 
have before us a little monograph on Crime 
and Criminals, by J. Sanderson Christison, 
M.D., published at Chicago this year. It 
consists of a series of studies and portraits 
of jail types—delinquents who have come 
under the author’s observation in American 
asylums. By way of frontispiece we find the 
portrait of the author of Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, to serve as “a type of the 
normal look, features, and contour of 
head,” or the standard from which American 
criminals have unhappily fallen. 

Mr. Ruskin has himself given up writing, 
but the business of making new books out 
of his old ones continues to flourish. The 
latest announcement is that a volume con¬ 
sisting of the Bible references which occur 
in Mr. Ruskin’s pages is to appear. 

The title of Mark Twain’s new book, 
which was given some time ago as “ The 
Surviving innocent Abroad,” has been 
altered to More Tramps Abroad. 


A correspondent of the Glasgow Evening 
News gives the following latest information 
from Craigenputtock: “The other day I 
aid a visit to the old Dumfriesshire farm- 
ouse of Craigenputtock, where Carlyle 
wrote his Sartor Resort us. The farm is still 
in the hands of the Carlyle family, the 
present occupant being a grand-nephew of 
the sage. This gentleman—who, by the 
way, in features as well as in manner, 
suggests a striking likeness to his illustrious 
relative—speaks not too cordially of the way 
in which his farm and steading are overrun 
at this season by ‘ pilgrims.’ ” 

“In the neighbouring village of Dun- 
score,” continues the writer, “there still 
survive a few of Carlyle’s contemporaries. 
These aged worthies think little of Tam, as 
they call him. They remember him only as 
a ‘ Boor-tempered body ’ who did not get on 
too well with his brother, the then farmer 
of Craigenputtock, and they are fond of 
illustrating tho ‘ cu'sedness ’ of the sage 
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by telling of an occasion when, having 
quarrelled with everybody about the place, 
he drove off one night in a ‘huff’ to 
Dumfries and refused to come back again. 
Few Scotch people think of visiting the 
place; all the ‘ pilgrims ’ are English, 
American, or foreign.” 


Fr >m Craigenputtock to Abbotsford is a 
natural transition. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 
who knows more about Sir Walter Scott’s 
home than any one living, has written of it 
in a volume which will appear this autumn 
under the title The Making of Abbotsford. 


A nkw edition, consisting of ten or twelve 
volumes, of the works of Mr. James Whit¬ 
comb Riley is to be published in America 
this autumn. Mr. Riley is the most popular 
and the most admirable of American 
domestic poets; he writes of home life in 
a delightful homely manner, humorously, 
tenderly, playfully, and with true feeling. 
In this country two or three of his volumes 
have appeared, but their success has been 
retarded by the dialect in which much of 
his best verses are written, and the pecu¬ 
liarly American character of the work. But 
notwithstanding this, Old-Fashioned Roses, 
published by Messrs. Longman & Co., found 
many readers. 


Tim New York Book-Buyer has a story of 
the literary beginnings of a lady who has 
since become well mown as a writer. 
Failing to impress editors in any other way, 
she sent a bundle of “Jokes” to a comic 
paper, asking what remuneration was 
offered. The reply was that the proprietors 
were able to offer only “ glory.” The lady 
wrote back giving permission for her con¬ 
tributions to be used on the understanding 
tha t the glory should be forthcoming. 
When her paragraph appeared, the editor 
not only gave her matter “top of column 
and beet of display,” but, in a page and a 
paper made up of unsigned contributions, 
they gave her name in full, her street and 
town and state address, and all in large 
type, at the foot of her humorous produc¬ 
tions. “Verily,” she said, “this is glory 
with a vengeance.” 


A ssw poem by Mr. Kipling, entitled 
“ The Feet of the Young Men,” will appear 
in the Christmas number of Scribner’s. 


Mr. Samuel Kieexar, of the printing 
establishment of the Blackwoods, has been 
giving the Scotsman more reminiscences of 
nis career. In his last letter he recalls a 
curious mistake committed by Sir Archibald 
Alison towards the end of his History of 
Europe. In his account of the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington the historian wrote, 
through sheer absence of mind, that one of 
the pall bearers was Six Peregrine Pickle, 
meaning Sir Peregrine Maitland. The name 
of Peregrine is so rare, and it goes so 
naturally with Pickle, that the error was 
easily made; but it is odd that no one 
should have noted it before the volume was 
issued. Eventually the discovery was made, 
and tiie edition had to be recalled for the 
cancelling of the sheet. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

T HE recent illness of M. Francois Copp6e, 
whose health, if we may judge from 
his frequent flight to the coast, is at beet 
precarious, draws attention to the work of 
this extremely popular and simple poet. M. 
Copp6e is a complete proof that mediocrity 
may be crowned with the glory of triumph 
in France as well as in England. There 
are people who can only enjoy mediocrity: 
second - rate poetry, second - rate prose, 
second - rate art and music, second - rate 
sentiment, second-rate society, and second- 
rate wine. It is well this large class of 
inoffensive beings should find the sort of 
thing they want in books as well as out of 
them. Happily for them the seoond-rate 
article everywhere abounds, and here in 
France its academical high priest is the 
amiable, the kindly, and sentimental 
Francois Copp6e—interpreter of all the 
humble and domestic emotions in well- 
meaning but commonplace verse ; tran¬ 
scriber of every-day ideas and somewhat 
trite observation in the least - lettered 
of Frenoh prose. For this he has been 
selected, perhaps not altogether unwisely, 
for immortality, and the obsequious multitude 
cheerfully address him as eher mattre. 
It is a glory to be master in some¬ 
thing, and this dear sentimental Copp6e 
is past master in the ordinary. But pray 
note the capriciousness of academic choice, 
and say if the professional tasters of litera¬ 
ture are a whit less incalculable and in¬ 
explicable in their choice than the capricious 
voice of public opinion. Th6ophile Gautier, 
the supreme charmer, the writer of chiselled 
verse and dazzling prose, the exquisite 
impeccable artist, was rejected by the 
Immortals because in his youth he wore a 
scarlet waisooat (he might have worn none, 
and left his genius undiminished} and culti¬ 
vated a Merovingian shock of hair. George 
Sand, at the height of her glory, the first 
great prosateur of her day, was actually 
refused a prize because of her morals, while 
Musset, her lover, with even less to boast 
of, and who was rarely sober to boot, sat 
placidly among the immaculate Forty! 
Where Sand, Balzac, Dumas, and Gautier 
were not admitted, M. Coppee, the laurelled 
and applauded, has his armchair of honour! 

However, no poet ever wore his laurels 
more modestly; and it is a gratification to 
think that part of the official reward belongs 
to the man’s homely virtues, his quaint 
goodwill to all men except politicians and 
Germans, his pity and sympathy in face of 
every form of pain and sorrow, his good¬ 
nature and cheerfulness, and the spirit of 
pleasant humility in which he receives the 
contempt of younger poets. I daresay he 
nourishes the private conviction that the 
younger poets who despise him are all 
wrong, but he conceals it with imperturbable 
geniality, and begs them, in grandmotherly 
prose, to think more of Lizette and less of 
their problematical souls; to gather flowers 
in the woods with the ever-acoommodating 

C tte, instead of racking their tortured 
ns for new definitions of a decadent 
state of mind. 

It may fitly be retorted that M. Copp4eia 


greatly too pre-oooupied with the charms 
and the virtues of the grisette himself. His 
conviction that the humble are the salt of 
the earth carries him too far, and his 
enthusiasm for a girl and a bandbox lands 
him in singular absurdities. The sincerity 
of a woman’s love-letter he judges by the 
quantity of mistakes in spelling and the 
illiterateness of the style. A girl’s un¬ 
covered head out of doors is to him proof 
of every virtue and charm. With a 
grisette who takes a lover it is invari¬ 
ably a matter of heart in M. Copple’s 
esteem, whatever evidence the class may 
sometimes furnish of cupidity, heartlessness, 
or cruelty. By reason of their station, one 
might say of their morals even, they are 
sure to make better wives, better mothers 
than the educated woman. Not that M. 
Copp6e is in the least immoral, quite the 
contrary. But he is opposed to the 
bourgeois tooth and nail, with reason 
sometimes, though reason is the very last 
thing to pre-occupy such a partial observer 
as M. Ccpp6e; whereas the grisette he 
cherishes as the sparrows of Paris, oheering, 
harmless, twittering creatures, to be smiled 
upon and befriended. For he is what he 
would call himself, a gamin of Paris, having 
been bora here in 1842, and professedly not 
understanding or caring much for anything 
outside Paris. 

His literary career opened at twenty-four 
with Le Reliquaire in 1866, but it was not 
until the appearance of his first play “ Le 
Passant,” in 1869, that he achieved popu¬ 
larity. His plays, like his prose and verse, 
axe quite second-rate; but, ashe has written, 
“they have charmed awhile this age of 
opera-bouffe and middle-class drama.” His 
admirers regard him as the Teniers of verse 
and the Gerald Dow of prose, and if the 
odour of thepot-aufeu and Lizette’s skirt are, 
somewhat insistent in his works, his sincerity 
and geniality may be said to make amends. 
His eontes have none of the grace, the art we 
are accustomed to associate with the conic.' 
They do not exceed the level of our own 
magazine short story without distinction or 
beauty. What, for instance, could be more. 
trite and mawkish than the Orgue de. 
Barbaric, more ineffective than Le Convalescent, 
more commonplace than the Dreamer’s 
socialistic thoughts at the aristocratic 
dinner ? All this forms the favourite 
reading of the multitude. 

In his Franc Parler, collected articles from 
the Journal, a fast little paper, Copp6e is 
hardly at home; he is more interesting, 
not by the variety or unexpectedness of Ms 
fugitive work, but because here we have 
the kindly, commonplace man instead of the 
commonplace artist. One feels almost a 
prick of remorse in criticising adversely a 
man so incapable of wounding a fellow, 
such a cheerful sentimentalist, so soft¬ 
hearted a poet. If he is not complex, 
meditative, intellectual, artistic—he is at 
least thoroughly humane, as he shows in a 
few feeling pages on the respect of human 
life. To those who dream of a better state 
of things for the poor and suffering, he 
writes: 

“ Humble poet, I can bring to their work 
nothing bnt my emotion at the sight of suffer¬ 
ing. It is not to be disdained, however, for it. 
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ia moete. . . . Nothing can be done for the 
unfortunate and the despairing but through 
kind ness, pity, the appeal to hearts. . . . The 
noise of Bweaphol’a pocket thunder will not 
stifle the weeds of those who, like me, have 
ever raised their voice in behalf of the weak and 
the little.” 

His feeding an the terrible Panama scandal 
is a loygl and manly outburst: 

- “ For money! There are—and many !—who 
have sold their vote, their oanadenoe! And if 
to-mosrow we were attacked, if we had to 
unroll the national standard, it might be asked, 
Is there a hand pure enough to seize the staff ?... 
For money! And that at a time when the just 
cry of the unfortunate is lifted more threaten¬ 
ingly than ever; when the rich, far from in¬ 
creasing their treasure, should, under pain of 
the worst misfortunes, prepare themselves for 
fraternal division, for sacrifice! For money! 
Ah, one muses upon the honourable and holy 
poverty of Aristides. What do I say? One 
even reaches regret of the days of mourning and 
disorder when at least a few still possessed some 
virtue, when, while Jourde, the Communist, 
was master of the Bank, his wife went to the 
gubli^ laundry to wash, herself, the family 

iti the teeth of the Marquise de Castellano’s 
splendid gift to Paris, Copp6e, so susceptible 
to the beauty of generosity, must regret the 
lines that follow on the death of her father, 
Jay Gould, however merited he may feel 
them to he. 

On the politicians he is justly and con¬ 
sistently hud. Here are two meetings in a 
morning he briefly describes. One of the 
heroes of the Pa n a m a scandal, exasperated 
by the freedom of allusions and criticism 
in the Press and in the drama, threatens 
interdiction all round: 

‘“Do you know, you are not gay?’ I 
cried. ‘ If we are not to speak of anything in 
the newspapers and in the theatre, how are we 
to earn our bread?’ He flung me a rakish 
side-glance^ and digging me in the ribs, said: 
Bah! There remains pornography. You 
know very well that we shut our eyes on that 
ground.’ ” 

Leaving the worthy deputy, Copp6e folia 
into the arms of a decadent poet, who pro¬ 
fessedly despises him as a man of letters, 
but tolerates him as a good fellow: 

. “‘Well,’ asks Coppee, ‘what is going on 
m cenades ? ’ * We are bewitching one 

another,’ he replied most seriously, ana then 
explained the mysterious proceeding to his 
astounded interlocutor. ‘ You take a toad and 
you subject it to frightful torture, thinking the 
while of your enemy with all the intensity of 
your hate. Within the year your enemy dies 
of the same sufferings as the toad. It is 
infallible. As you see me, I am on the look¬ 
out for one of these batracians for revenge upon 
a rival who has supplanted me in the good 
graces of a woman who keeps a beer-mop. 
But, alas! the animal is rare in Monsieur-le- 
Prinee-street, where I live.” 

• Asked to enter Parliament, Copp6e very 
properly declined. He once or twice visited 
Uie Palais Bourbon, and the tempestuous 
reunion gave him the impression of a class 
badly kept by a master without authority. 

“ It is not much, certainly,” he adds, “ to be 
a poet in modern society, and no doubt my 
claims to the title are weak enough. But 
even if there should he in the numerous, too 
numerous poems I have written but a single 
end slight little hit the reading of which naTi 


stir the imagination of a youth, or oaose a 
grisette to dream, I should regard this single 
drop of true poetry, the extract of my heart, as 
a work more precious and more essential than 
the most eloquent discourses of the Tribune, 
leading to the vote of a capital law or deciding a 
great event. In good faith, what poet would not 
rather leave behind him the sonnet of Arvers 
or the Vote Brise than to have pronounced all 
the harangues of Mirabeau ? ” 

An enlarged expression of Fletcher of 
Saltoun’s sentiment. 

There is decidedly something winning in 
this naive desire of the man of the people 
to reach the heart of the people, and though 
there can be no comparison between B6ranger 
the people’s singer, and Coppee its versifer, 
there is this note of accord: both cheerfully 
belong to their class. Until the Panama 
horrors, Copp6e was a confirmed optimist. 
Since then his reflections enter a more 
troubled zone, hut he calls upon youth to 
help spotted France: 

“Hola, up there, lock-keeper, father the 
Future! To your lever and point! Turn the 
machine. Open wide both gates, forward and 
backward, and by a thousand diamond sprays, 
with the joyous rush of the torrent, let in and 
out the wave of youth to inundate and purify 
us.” 

His work may be commonplace, insignifi¬ 
cant, except in a couple of powerful plays, 
but the man’s personality is sympathetic by 
reason of such modest virtues as generosity, 
compassion, honesty, and disinterestedness. 

H. L. 


TENNYSON AS DRAMATIST. 

It is in some ways curious to note how 
few modern English poets of the first rank 
have had even moderate suocess as drama¬ 
tists, though so many of them at one time 
or another have tried their hand at writing 
for the stage. Lord Lytton wrote tolerable 
plays, but then he was not a poe t of the 
first rank, while Mr. W. G. Wills was 
scarcely even a poet of the seoond. Some 
two or three of Browning’s plays were 
tried on the stage at different times— 
“ Strafford,” “ Colombo's Birthday,” “ The 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon ”—but most critics 
(and almost all actors) declared them to he 
unactable. At least one of Byron’s plays 
(“Werner”) was fairly successful in its 
day, hut we greatly doubt if anyone would 
care to revive it or “ Marino Fahero ” now. 
Shelley’s “Cenci,” curiously enough, has 
considerable merits as a stage play, in spite 
of its subject, and in one point at least it is 
greatly superior to either Tennyson’s plays 
or Browning’s, namely, the quality of its 
blank verse. Tennyson’s lines are often 
feeble on the stage, occasionally even 
ludicrous, while Browning’s have to he 
taken at a foot’s pace if they are to be even 
moderately intelligible to the audience. 
Shelley’s, on the contrary, have the true 
dramatic quality. They speak well. Pos¬ 
sibly this may be the case with Byron’s. 
We do not know. We can, however, say 
with certainty that, from a purely literary 
point of view, as blank verse they are often 
atrocious. Still, it does not follow that they 
might not he effective on the stage. There 
are some faults which stage treatment rather 
tends to conceal than to bring to light, 


It is perhaps strange that where all these 
poets partially or entirely failed Tennyson 
shoulti have had a very considerable mea¬ 
sure of suocess. “ Becket,” as produced at 
the Lyceum, was undeniably good. “The 
Cup,” too, with the assistance of Sir Henry 
Irving and the limelight man, developed 
unexpected dramatic capabilities, and made 
a very passable drama. The same may he 
said ox “ Queen Mary.” But, then, it 
must he admitted that these plays required 
a very great deal of “ editing ” to 
make them actable; and indeed “Becket” 
was so extensively amended and revised 
that its stage triumph was at least as 
much due to him as to Tennyson. Nor 
does the acting version of “ The Cup ” 
follow the original at all too closely, while, 
we believe, much the same may he said 
of “ The Promise of May ” and “ The 
Foresters.” “The Faloon,” on the con¬ 
trary, as given by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, was 
probably not altered enough, which, together 
with its inherent dramatic impossibilities, 
may have accounted for its failure. From 
all which it may he gathered that Tennyson’s 
success on the stage was not altogether the 
result of his own unaided genius. A mere 
glance at the plays as published will show 
this. Much of them will be seen at once 
to he utterly unfitted for stage presentation. 
There are whole scenes in “Becket,” for 
instance, which must be out bodily out 
before it can hope to please an average 
audience; and yet “Becket,” even in its 
original form, is far the most actable of 
the plays. The fact is Tennyson, in his 
haste to be dramatist, forgot to he a play¬ 
wright. He never took the trouble to 
study stage necessities or to learn the ele¬ 
ments of the art of construction. He seems 
to have flung his story together anyhow, 
turned it into verse, and chanced the rest. 
If this was so, the only wonder is that his 
plays had such small acting possibilities 
as they did possess. The same is to 
some extent true of Browning also. He 
too, knew nothing about the stage or the tech¬ 
nique of play-wnting. But, then, Browning 
was horn with the keenest dramatic sense. 
Tennyson was not. Browning saw intui¬ 
tively the dramatic possibilities of a plot or 
a situation. With him it was an instinct. 
And if he had only studied the practical 
business of the stage he might have 
been one of the greatest of all dramatists, 
one whose works would have filled the 
English theatres for generations. For there 
never was a man with such a natural gift 
for dramatic presentment as Browning. All 
his poems are dramatic in essence, even the 
most lyrical of them. 

Of Tennyson, on the contrary, the exact 
converse is true. His plays are not so 
much dramatic as lyrical in quality. 
Tennyson never properly understood how 
to deal with what actors call a “ big ” 
situation. His hand was feeble, his 
touch uncertain. Moreover, Tennyson was 
hardly capable of creating a character. He 
never did it in all the length and breadth 
of his poetry. What is Launcelot? A 
shadow. And Arthur? Still more a shadow. 
Tennyson could never have drawn a Sludge, 
or a Guido, or a Waring. He cannot make 
the most of his plot even when he has one 
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How feebly the intrigue in the earlier part 
of “ The Cup ” is worked out! What a 
mfteh finer thing, psychologically, Browning 
would have made of it! Tennyson, for¬ 
tunately, never tried his hand at a play on, 
say, Strafford, or he would have bungled it 
sadly. And “ Strafford,” among his plays, 
is Browning’s masterpiece. Let us take 
only one soene of it and see how good it 
is. In the fifth act the scene is in the 
Tower. Denzil Hollis enters with a mes¬ 
sage from the king, which he hesitates to 
deliver. Strafford is indignant at this, 
and scornfully suggests that Charles 
has sent Hollis to arrange for his clandestine 
escape from the Tower instead of coming 
openly to set his loyal friend and subject 
free, and defend him against the world. It 
is impossible to describe with what depth of 
feeling and passion this is conveyed. 
Fiaslfy, Strafford declares bitterly that he 
will not go, in such a way, that he will 
rather remain in the Tower. Hollis speaks 
guardedly of his approaching death, and 
Strafford laughs him to scorn, producing 
from his breast the king’s promise of safety, 
signed with his own hand. Then Hollis 
hands him his death-warrant, signed by the 

king .There is an awful ten 

seconds of silence, and the paper falls from 
Strafford’s hands as he murmurs: 


“ Put not your trust 
In Princes, neither in the sons of men 
With whom is no salvation.” 

But the horror of the tragedy does not end 
even here, for Hollis has been attended 
throughout the interview by a shrouded 
figure. This figure now advances and 
throws himself at Strafford’s feet. It is the 
king, and Hollis cries: 

“ As you hope for mercy, 

Be merciful to this most wretched man.” 

One would not expect anything like this 
from ^ lyrist like Tennyson. There are no 
tremendous moments in his plays. They 
are pathetic at times—“ Queen Mary ’ 
especially—and there are effective scenes in 
them. But when one contrasts them with 
a masterpiece like this, they pale into 
insignificance. 

This, however, is not the sum of Tenny¬ 
son’s offences as a dramatist. His great 
offence is that he is not genuine. He is a 
mere echo. There may be differences of 
opinion as to Browning’s merit, but at least 
no one can deny that he was always himself. 
He wrote his plays as he conceived them. 
He did not feebly copy the plays of some¬ 
body else. Tennyson did. And the poet he 
copied was of oourse Shakespeare. He 
simply took the Shakespearian drama as 
his model and tried to write like it. Shake¬ 
speare introduces comic characters at intervals 
to talk in homely prose as a relief from 
perpetual blank veroe. Tennyson must do 
the like. Only, whereas Shakespeare’s 
“ comic relief ” is actable, Tennyson’s (in 
“Becket,” for instance) generally is not. 
Shakespeare’s comic characters amuse the 
audience with, from one point of view, silly 
puns and plays on words. So must Tenny¬ 
son’s. Here is an example from the first 
scene of “ The Foresters ’’: 


“ Fourth Retainer .... I would like to 


show you, Mistress Kate, how bare and spare I 
be on the rib. 

“Kate: Spare me your sparenbs. ... 

“ First Retainer : Ay, if he had not gone to 
fight the king’s battles we should have better 
Vmttnli at, home.” 


Can one conceive a more ridiculous piece of 
Wardour Street? Indeed, the whole of 
“The Foresters” is a mere Tennysoman 
“ As You Like It,” with a damsel playing 
the man in doublet and hose, the greenwood 
tree, and the rest of it. Moreover, as if 
this were not enough, Tennyson must needs 
put in his plays, probably unconsciously, 
endless Shakespearian “tags.” Every one 
will remember Julius Caesar's well-known 
phrase in Shakespeare: 

“ Such men are dangerous,” 


and again— 

“ And therefore are they very dangerous.” 

Tennyson does precisely the same thing in 
“ Queen Mary.” 

“ . . . therefore is he dangerous. ^ 

. . . be is dangerous every way.” 

Again, we have in “ Julius Caesar ” the 
splendid passage beginning— 

“ The last of all the Romaus, lie thou there.” 
On which Tennyson chimes in with— 

“ Thou last of all the Tudors, come away.” 

Of course we do not pretend that these 
are instances of deliberate imitation. Our 
point is, that Tennyson studied Shakespeare 
exhaustively as a model with the worst 
results, and it is hardly wonderful under 
those circumstances that, in writing his 
dialogue, he was haunted, with Shake¬ 
spearian phrases and lines, and occasionally 
forgot how near he was steering to them. 
But it is unnecessary to multiply instances 
of this. The imitation, conscious or un¬ 
conscious, is present even in his finest 
passages. 

“ How many names in the long sweep of Time, 
That so foreshortens greatness, may but hang 
On the chance mention,” &c. 

What can be more pseudo-Shakespearian 
But Tennyson’s greatest fault in his 
plays is his carelessness. At times he 
writes with a good deal of charm, and even 
of power, and his lyrical interludes are 
always agreeable. But his blank verse is 
not infrequently slip-shod, and his diction 
prosaic beyond belief for one who was, on 
the whole, so happy an artist in words. 

“ And all along 
Of Philip,” 

says one lady in “ Queen Mary.” Again, 
what more terrible example of how not to 
write blank verse could you have than this 
from “ The Falcon ” ? 

“ Count: Bird Babble for my falcon! Let it 
pass, 

What art thou doing there ? 

“ Elizabetha : Darning, your Lordship! ” 

The average theatre-goer would receive this 
with shrieks of ribald laughter. Yet it 
does not appear to be intended to be funny. 
Here, too, is a speech from “ The Foresters,” 
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which seems to us to be about as bad as it 
can well be: 

<< jjy guests and friends. Sir Richard, all 6f 

wff deign to honour this my thirtieth yew, 
And some of you were prophets that I might 

• « 

Now’that the sun our king is gone, the light 
Of these dark hours; but this new moon, I 

fflftl* 6 

Is darkness. Nay, this may be the last time 
When I shall hold my birthday in this hall: 

I may be outlawed! I have beard a rumour. 

An alderman might improvise a speech in 
as good blank verse as this at any Lord 
Mayor’s feast. 

But enough of fault-finding. The scenes 
of Tennyson’s plays are often adroitly 
managed (as, for instance, the first soene 
in “Becket,” with the game of chess), and 
the verse is occasionally effective. One 
remembers how Miss Ellen Terry thrilled 
the Lyceum audience with— 

“ Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of England 
Murder’d by that adulteress Eleanor, 
Whose doings are a horror to the East, 

A hi ssing to the West! ” 


SOME LETTERS OF SWIFT. 

It is late in the day for the publication of 
new letters of Swift; yet into the capable 
hands of Dr. Birkbeck Hill a little bundle 
has fallen, part of the material destined by 
Forster for that eye of the Dean which never 
progressed further than the first of its three 
volumes. These letters were written by 
Swift in the years between 1714 and 1731, 
when he was Dean of St. Patrick’s, to. his 
friend Knightley Ohetwode of Woodbrooke, 
in Ireland, and a first instalment is printed 
in the current number of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Of Chetwode little is known : he was the 
son of the Dean of Gloucester, and the 
member of the Oxfordshire family whose 
seat was at Warkworth, near Banbury. 
Knightley Chetwode’s house, near Port- 
arlington, still stands, and it is pleasant 
to learn that his descendant who made 
copies of the letters for Forster’s use con¬ 
sidered them precious as “an heirloom of 
honour.” To the lover of literature they 
make, however, not so powerful an appeal- 
Swift is not by any means at his best in 
them, at least in those that have as yet been 
made public. It takes two to make a good 
letter, the recipient not less than the writer; 
and when the recipient does not inspire 
the finest correspondent in the world may 
fall to a oommonlevel. Knightley Ohetwode 
was not another 8. Sheridan, 

Swift touches politics a little, but not to 
any purpose. In the main he is concerned 
with lesser matters: the price of hay, the 
rascality of servants, the want of horses, all 
kinds of domesticities, messages to Ohet- 
wode’s wife “Dame Clyant, and so on. 
His tone is not cheery, nor is he ever high 
spirited. Here are some fragments. The 
Deanery needed much reorganisation when 
Swift succeeded to it: 

“ I used to value a good Revenue, beoause I 
thought it exempted a man from the _ little 
subaltern Cares of Life; and so ’t would if the 
Master were wise, or Servants had honesty and 
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common Sense: A man who is new in a House 
or an Office has so many important Nothings to 
take up his time, that he cannot do what he 
would. 

“ One Occasion I have to triumph, that in six 
weeks time 1 have been able to get rid of a 
great Cat, that belonged to the late Dean, and 
almost poisoned the House. An old Woman 
under the same circumstances I can not yet get 
rid of, or find a Maid.” 

In his next letter he returns to the cat and 
the maid: 

“The Bishop of Dromore is expected this 
night in Town on purpose to restore his Cat, 
who by her perpetual noise and Stink must be 
. certainly a whig. In complyance to y r obser¬ 
vation of old women’s tenderness to each other, 
I have got one as old and ugly as that the 
Bishop left, for the Ladys of my Acquaintance 
would not allow me one with a tolerable Face 
tho I most earnestly interceded for it.” 

Chetwode is expecting Swift to Wood- 
brooke (where they still show an avenue 
said to have been planted by the Dean); 
but many things intervene to prevent the 
visit. Swift writes: 

“ You are mistaken, I am no Coy Beauty 
but rather with submission like a Wench who 
has made an Assignation and when the day 
comes, has not a Petticoat to appear in. I am 
plagued to death with turning away and taking 
Servants, my Scotch groom ran away from me 
ten days ago and robbed me and several of the 
neighbourhood. I cannot stir from hence till a 
great Vessell of Alicant is bottled and till my 
Horse is in a condition to travel and my chimney 
piece made.” 

Here is a passage turning on one of these 
visits when made: 

“As for judicious John, he is walked off: 
y r curssed good Ale ruined him. He turned 
such a Drunkard and Swaggerer, I could bear 
him no longer: I reckon every visit I make you 
will spoil a Servant.” 

The following is characteristic: 

“ I had a very ingenious Tory Ballad sent me 
printed, but receiving it in a Whig house I 
suddenly read it, and gave it to a Gentleman 
with a wink, and ordered him to bum it, but 
he threw another Paper into the Fire. I hope 
to send you a Copy of it.” 

The following messages to Mrs. Chetwode 
half reveal a very engaging side of Swift’s 
nature: 

“Give my Service to Dame Plyant, and 
desire her to let you know what quantity of 
Cherryes she has for Brandy; you may steep 
them m just enough to keep them alive, and I 
will send you some very good if I can and you 
will tell me how much. But here I want Jo. 
I hope Dame found the boys well and that she 
gave them good Counsell upon the Subject of 
Gooseberry es and Codlings for I hear the eldest 
had been a little out of order.” 

And— 

“ I might have been cheated of my Ginger¬ 
bread for any thing you s 4 [said] in your 
letter, for I find you Boom to take notice of 
Dame’s kind Present; but I am humbler and 
signify to her that if she does not receive by 
M r Foxeroft a large tin pot well crammed 
with the D. of Omds. [Duke of Ormond’s] 
snuffy holding almost an ounce, she is wronged.” 

We have another and more momentous 
reference to the Duke of Ormond in his 
letter dated August 2, 1715 : 

“Tho it be unworthy of a Philosopher to 
admire at any thing, and directly forbidden by 


Horace, yet I am every day admiring at a 

thousand things. I am struck at the D. of O- 

[Duke of Ormond’s] flight.” 

Next month’s instalment of this correspon¬ 
dence may be richer. As it is, far and 
away the best thing in the present batch 
is this outburst: 

“ As for news, the D-1 a bitt do I ever 

hear, or suffer to be told me. I saw in a Print 

that the K-[King] has taken Care to limit 

the Clergy what they shall Preach; and that 
has given me an Inclination to preach what is 
forbid : for I do not conceive there is any Law 
yet for it.” 


0 F0N8 BANDUSLE! 

Irr August all thoughts of running water are 
delightful, and Horace’s invocation to his 
loved spring becomes the formula of a pre¬ 
vailing sentiment. No need of commentators 
here! Leave Bently and Orelli and Dacier 
to their footnotes; a London water-cart is 
the best critique on Ode XIII., bk. iii. If 
behind the water-cart some other vehicle 
follow so close that its horse reoeivee, he 
cold rivulets on his fore-legs the commen¬ 
tary will be better, since the tired ox and 
the ranging cattle were made free of the 
poet’s fountain. Is it sweltering hot in 
London ?—it was sweltering hot in the valley 
of Ustica. The Bandusian rill gushed with 
no deceptive coolness; what it promised to 
the eye it squandered on the palate. And 
the poet, lolling on its brink, listening to its 
tinkling and mapping, and all its gentle 
modes of speech, vowed that his river-head 
should live in song with the rivers of 
antiquity; shpuld live with Alpheus, pursu¬ 
ing Arethusa through the astonished deep 
to a home in the Ortygian valley; with 
Mseander, rising in the palace of Cyrus and 
winding by white-walled towns to the Aegean 
Sea; with Simois and Scamander, falling 
two ways down Ida to enclose Dion; with 
the blue Phasis on whose banks Jason found 
the Golden Fleece; with Achelous, strong 
and turbulent, wasting Calydon with inunda¬ 
tions and rolling its sands to its mouth; 
with Peneus flowing “smooth as oil” 
through Tempe, and imaging the laurel in 
which Daphne passed from the straining 
eyes and feet of Apollo. Such fame 
Horace promised to the spring on his 
Sabine farm, and he promised it as gaily 
as if immortality was not harder to bestow 
than the wine, the flowers, and the kid 
that he vowed in the same instant. His 
careful, conscious art might, one conceives, 
have failed with such a theme, but it did 
not. 

A man who is constitutionally unhappy 
in hot weather will be apt to let ms 
thoughts run on oool waters and water 
play of every kind. All the memories and 
images of refreshing water which his 
childhood or reading can yield him wait 
in the ante-room of his imagination, and 
enter to him in the intervals of discomfort¬ 
ing effort. The writer is himself conscious 
that from a child he has entertained cool, 
watery visions of this kind. At school he 
mightily affected “the brook Kidron.” It 
is odd how boys fasten on what pleases 
them in their reading, to the exclusion or | 


distortion of contexts. Thus, in the stoiy of 
Absalom's conspiracy, it befell that the 
flight of David, his generous command to 
Ittai to return to safety, and Ittai’s gener¬ 
ous refusal, the flight of the royal house¬ 
hold, the weeping of the people, and the 
fear that urged them still on—went for 
nothing beside this single circumstance of 
the exodus: “ The king also himself passed 
over the brook Kidron, and all the people 
passed over, toward the way of the wilder¬ 
ness.” Toward thirst and hunger and ex¬ 
posure, maybe, that joyless throng pressed 
weeping; yes, but “ over the brook 
Kidron! ” There was that delightful in¬ 
cident. There was the water to see, and 
the shining pebbles, and the rushes growing 
up from immersed roots, and the long weeds 
and water-grasses drawn aster as they could 
stretch in the cool current. No wonder that 
a youth in whom hot weather awoke these 
aqueous sympathies profanely wondered 
whether “ Abana and JPharphar, rivers of 
Damascus,” might not after all be as 
Naaman said, “better than all the waters 
of Israel ”; cooler, perhaps; deeper, more 
pellucid, and stealing thro ugh darker shades 
of over-spreading leaves. Would there had 
been a little more in the stoiy about those 
rivers of Damascus! 

There was a passage, too, in some old 
reading-book that got a life-long lodgment 
in the writer’s mind. It occurred in a 
selected piece of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s. 
Therein the town pump of Salem is supposed 
to be giving an address through its spout, 
half autobiography, half temperance lecture. 
Concerning its ancestral history the pump 
remarks: “In far antiquity, beneath a 
darksome shadow of venerable boughs, a 
spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn earth, 
in the very spot where you now behold me, 
on the sunny pavement. The water was as 
bright and clear, and deemed as precious, as 
liquid diamonds. The Indian sagamores 
drank of it from time immemorial, till the 
fatal deluge of the fire-water burst upon the 
red men, and swept their whole race away 
from the cold fountains. Endicott and his 
followers came next, and often knelt down 
to drink, dipping their long beards in the 
spring. The richest goblet then was of 
birch bark. Governor Winthrop, after a 
journey afoot from Boston, drank here out 
of the hollow of his hand. The elder 
Higginson here wet his palm and laid it 
on the brow of the first town - bom 
child.” How suffocating the schoolroom 
seemed! 

But hot weather, now as then, is to be 
endured. We may justly allay, but not 
annihilate, the discomforts of the season. 
The able-bodied man who abandons himself 
to baths in summer is condemned with him 
who hugs the fire in winter. We may not 
riot in any good thing. Horace sang his 
fountain’s praises temperately, and because 
the waters that refreshed him were the good 
gift of the gods, for which praise and 
sacrifice were meet. Even cold water can 
be made to minister to a sensuousness that 
is not quite on the side of the angels. 
Spenser has a description of a fountain in 
“ The Faery Queen ” which, in sheer 
sensuous portraiture of copious, dear, and 
refreshing water, tricked and diverted by 
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art, is possibly unrivalled in English 
literature: 


“ Andin the midst of all a fountain stood 
Of richest substance that on Earth might bee, 
So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channell running one might 
see; 

Most goodly it with curious ymagerie 
Was over-wrought, and shapes of naked 
boyes, 

Of which some seemed with lively iollitie 
To fly about, playing with their wanton 
toyes, 

Whylest others did themselves embay in 
liquid ioyes. 

• » • • • 

“ Infinit Btreamea continually did well 
Out of this fountains, sweet and faire to see, 
The which into an ample laver fell, 

And shortly grew to so great quantitie, 

That like a little lake it seemd to bee; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits hight, 
That through the waves one might the bottom 
see. 

All pav’d beneath with jaspar shining bright, 
That seemd the fountains in that sea did 
sayll upright.” 

But where does Spenser place these 
extreme water-delights? In the “Bowre 
of Blis,” what time Guyon had righteously 
resolved on its destruction root and branch. 
For an antidote one may turn to that 
stanza in Matthew Arnold’s “Stanzas from 
the Grande Chartreuse ” : 

“ The silent courts, where night and day 
Into their stone-carved basins cold 
The splashing icy fountains play— 

The humid corridors behold f 
Where, ghostlike in the deepening night, 
Cowl’d forms brush by in gleaming white.’ 

Such fountains are for the soul’s fever. 
And, after all, the Latin coolness of 
Horace is August’s lenitive. To-day, to 
suffer from the heat is to take the Ban- 
dusian Ode on our lips. A lover of Horace 
in translations, knowing not six words of 
Latin, told the writer that in the late hot 
weather he had found himself in his rides 
and walks about the streets of London 
repeating to himself the three words—“ 0 
fons Bandusiai! ” To repeat them was a 
solace. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


OLD BOOKS IN BIRMINGHAM. 

“ "VT'OU want to interview me,” said Mr. 

JL Charles Lowe, the well - known 
second - hand bookseller of Birmingham; 
“ then just ask me questions straight from 
the shoulder.” 

We were chatting in a cafe for ease 
and coolness: Birmingham also bm» ita 
sirocco. 

“ Not from the shoulder, please, Mr. 
Lowe; I am, like Shakespeare’s sicklemen, 
‘of August weary.’ Please recognise my 
mood. If I should drop a question, and if 
you should emit an answer, it will be 
enough. We will sit here a very long 
time. Let me see, I was wondering whether 
Birmingham was a good-” 


“ Market for second-hand books ? ” 

“ T hank you, I think that is what I was 
wondering.” 

“ Yes; I should call it that, most de 
cidedly.” 

“You are thick on the ground, are you 
not, Mr. Lowe ? ” 

“Yes; Birmingham is full of second 
hand bookshops; but the old stagers are 
not many—I count them on the fingers of 
one hand.” 

I need not ask you whether you are one 
of the old stagers ? ” 

“I am. I followed my father, whose 
shop stood for many years in Colmore-row 
when Colmore-row was New Hall-street, 
and was lined with shops instead of offices 
and hotels. We at last came into New- 
street, and ten years ago I opened my 
present shop.” J 

“ Is there a strong body of book-buyers 
in Birmingham?” 

“ Oh, yes. I call Birmingham a literary 
city. Men like Mr. Samuel Timmins (we 
know him here as ‘ Sam Timmins’) lead the 
way. Mr. Timmins is a Shakespearean 
scholar and an all round literary man. 
Then Mr. Dent, of the Aston Library, is a 
great bookman and a thorough student. 
We have the Midland Institute, and two 
literary magazines are published in the 
town.” 

“ You issue a catalogue ? ” 

“Oh, yes; and I do four-fifths of my 
business through it. Naturally I have 
accumulated an immense list of addresses, 
and in any case my catalogue goes to every 
public library in the kingdom, and far 
beyond it.” 

“Do you make a speciality of local 
histories and topographical works, Mr. 
Lowe?” 

“ Well, we look after such well. 
Works like Shaw’s Staffordshire, Hutton’s 
history of Birmingham, Dugdale’s Warwick¬ 
shire, Noakes’s books on Worcestershire, 
and Nash’s Worcestershire, are always fish 
to our net.” 

“ Nash’s Worcestershire is one of the most 
expensive of county histories, I have always 
understood ? ” 

“ Yes; but I would take an order to 
supply it at any time for fifteen or sixteen 
pounds.” 

“ Have you had any specially interesting 
customers?” 

“Many; Mr. Gladstone has been one, of 
course.” 

“ And how does he order books ? ” 

“ He returns the catalogue marked, with 
the instruction, ‘ Send these.’ ” 

“ And who else ? ” 

“ Mr. Chamberlain.” 

“Well?” 

“ Oh, he buys books of reference, useful 
books. I have sold him many such. Then 
Mr. Buskin is another old customer of 


SCIENCE. 


"VTOW that the programme of the British 
1M Association meeting is before one, it 
is possible to form some idea of the value 
of the work to be done this year in Toronto. 
The first point that strikes me, in looking 
down the list of papers, is that there is 
absolutely nothing of sensational interest or 
novelty in the programme such as there was 
in the year wnen Lord Bayleigh and Prof. 
Ramsay made their historic announcement 
of the discovery of argon. On the other 
hand, there are numerous papers on subjects 
and by authors already familiar in combina¬ 
tion. The lists belonging to certain sections 
almost suggest a riswm of the exhibition 
catalogues of the Royal Society soirees 
during the past season. Of topical subjects, 
we have a lecture by Prof. Roberts-Austen 
on the metals of Canada, a paper by 
J. Loudon, B.A. (Toronto University), on 
Canadian standards, one by P. Napier 
Denison on the great lakes as a sensitive 
barometer, one on Canadian virgin soils by 
F. T. Shute, one by Dr. George Dawson 
(Director of tie Canadian Survey) on ancient 
American rocks, about twelve other geo¬ 
logical papers—in fact, the papers promised 
in this section deal almost exclusively with 
local problems—and a variety of mixed 
papers in the ethnological and botanical 
sections. The physiological and botanical 
sections are especially remarkable for the 
number of papers by members of American 
and Canadian universities. 


mine. 

“ And what was his peculiarity ? ” 

“Well, if he bought £9 16s. worth of 
books, he would send me a cheque 
for £10, and say, ‘Give the change to the 
packer.’ ” 

‘ ‘ Thank you; that is delightful, that cools 
me. He might so easily have sent him a 
volume of Fore Clavigera.” 


Tan presidential addresses, which often 
contain new speculative matter, are this year, 
to judge from the titles, much what one 
might expect. The president of the meet¬ 
ing, Sir John Evans, will deal with the 
vexed question of the antiquity of man, on 
which his views are more or less known 
beforehand. Prof. Forsyth in the mathe¬ 
matical, and Prof Marshall Ward in the 
botanical section, offer contradictory views 
as to the value of utilitarian research in their 
respective science, the mathematician being 
scornful of it, the botanist quite the reverse. 
Prof. Ramsay, as president of the chemical 
section, will deal with a subject which at 
present only exists hypo;;, ideally. It is one 
of the undiscovered elements required to fill 
up the gaps in Mendel^eTs periodic system. 
Prof. Ramsay has been trying to find this 
“missing link,” which, according to his 
belief, ought to have an atomic weight of 20, 
a density of 10, and properties similar to 
those of argon and helium. So far his 
search has been vain. There are several 
interesting papers down for the chemical 
section, but none in the name of Prof. 
Dewar. It is stated that the president of 
the Chemical Society will not be present at 
the meeting. In the zoological section 
Prof. Miall, the president, will discourse on 
the life histories and transformations of 
animals. In the geographical section Mr. 
Scott Keltie will expound the problems of 
exploration still remaining to be solved. 
Dr. Dawson’s paper on old American rocks, 
in the geological section, has already been 
mentioned. In the section devoted to 
economic science and statistics Prof. E. K. 
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Gonner will deal with the labour question 
and other problems now agitating the social 
and economic world. Mr. Deacon, president 
of the mechanical section, has thought out 
for his subject an ingenious parallel between 
York, the first city in which the British 
Association met sixty-six years ago, and 
the little Canadian village of York, now 
Toronto, in which the present meeting 
is to be held. Sir William Turner, of 
Edinburgh, who presides over the anthro¬ 
pological section, has chosen as his 
subject “Some Distinctive Characters of 
Human Structure,” and Prof. Michael 
Foster, president of the physiological 
section, ends up the list with an historical 
paper on the advances made in his particular 
branch of science during the past thirteen 
years, the period which has elapsed since 
the Association last visited Canada. 


The opening of the Kent coalfields at 
Dover comes none too soon, if one may 
judge by the pessimistic tone of Mr. Hall’s 
latest edition of his treatise, The Coalfield* of 
Great Britain. According to this well-recog¬ 
nised authority the output of coal, which 
has risen from ninety-eight million tons 
in 1865 to nearly two hundred millions, 
is within measurable distance of becoming 
precarious. As shafts are Surik deeper ana 
deeper in search of fresh seams, the cost of 
production is continually increased. Plant 
and machinery become more expensive, 
ventilation more difficult, delivery at the 
surface slower, and, finally, the coal itself 
will become more costly. Already there 
are famous coal areas in England which Mr. 
Hull classes as retrogressive, among them 
the Staffordshire and Coalbrookdale. The 
Northern coalfields, he says, are rapidly 
exhausting their strength, and should begin 
to husband their resources. It is in view of 
such a crisis as this that a body of wealthy 
engineers has began to attack the great belt 
of coal which runs from Westphalia, under 
Belgium and the North of France, to South 
Wales. The Kent coalfields lie deep, but 
their extent is known to be considerable, 
and just across the Channel, at Escarpelle, 
in- the Pas de Calais, the corresponding 
seams under the chalk are worked at a 



Kent to Newcastle. 


Black diamonds lead one on to the white 
kind. Sir William Crookes’s lecture on the 
diamonds of Kimberley has been published 
in Nature, and is shortly to appear in a 
fuller form, with numerous illustrations, as 
a pamphlet. One of the most interesting 
passages in it relates to the miners’ belief 
that diamonds fell from heaven. There is 
less absurdity in this simple faith than 
might be supposed. Sir William Crookes 
gives numerous instances of diamonds found 
in meteorites, including the wonderful field 
of the Canyon Diablo, in Arizona, where 
dia man tiferoua meteorites cover an area of 
five miles diameter. But the paper is 
interesting from end to end, and contains 
little that anyone could fail to understand. 

H. C. M. 


MUSIC. 


M E. ROBERT NEWMAN announces 
his third season of Promenade 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall. They will com¬ 
mence on Saturday evening, August 28, and 
will continue for a space of seven weeks. 
Mr. Henry J. Wood will again be the con¬ 
ductor, and this, of course, means that the 
orchestra, with Mr. Arthur W. Payne as 
leader, will be in excellent hands. When 
the Promenade Concerts first commenced, 
Mr. Wood soon gained a reputation, and 
one which hitherto he has fully maintained. 
Mr. Newman sends a list of composers 
from whose works he will select novelties. 
Native art will be represented by Miss Amy 
Horrocks and Miss Dora Bright, and Messrs. 
W. Hurlstone, Charlton T. Speer,E. German, 
F. H. Frewin, H. Vicars, and Percy Pitt. 
Of Russian music there will be no lack. 
Here is the list of names—the novelties are 
not yet announced — of the composers: 
Tscharkowsky, Cui, Liapounow, Glazounow, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Napravnik, Moussorg- 
sky. France is represented by Miss Augusta 
Holmes, M. Gabriel Faure, M. C. M. 
Widor, and M. G. Charpentier. 

The list is not quite exhausted, but enough 
has been given to show that the manager of 
these concerts is not afraid of novelties. 
The search after what is new is regarded by 
some as a “craze.” But, if craze it be, it 
is a sensible one. And in a series of forty- 
two concerts there is plenty of room both 
for the old and the new. Mr. Newman 
hopes that “many of the works will be 
found of sufficient interest to take a per¬ 
manent place in our Concert Repertoire.” 
And in that hope we cordially join. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Herrick and Martial. 

London: August 6. 

In your issue of July 31, p. 89, you notice 
Flotculorum Fasciculus, by Mr. C. S. Jerram, 
and quote a rendering he gives of Herrick’s 
lines: ■ 

“ Fat be my hind, unlearned be my wife, 
Peaceful my night, my day devoid of strife; 
To these a comely offspring I desire, 

Singing about my everlasting fire.” 

These Mr. Jerram renders thus: 

“ Nupta indocta domi, pinguis sit vilicua agris, 
Sint placidm noctes, et sine lite dies; 

Hie super aooedat proles formosa perennein 
Quse cantu celebret, lmta corona, focum." 

To make the notice complete it should be 
added that Herrick derived his inspiration, and 
Mr. Jerram some of his phraseology, from 
Martial. In his “ Epigrams,” bk. x., 47, he 
names the following among others as making 
for the vita beatior: 

“ Non ingratus ager, focus perennis 
Lis nunquam, toga rara, meus quieta.” 

And “ Epigrams,” ii. 90, concludes with the 
lines: 

“ Sit mihi versa satur, sit non dochesimus 
oonjnx, 

Sit nox cum sotnno, sit sine lite dies.” 

By the wav, how does Mr. Jerram scan 
acceded in his third line above ? 

W. F. Cobb, D.D. 


Shakbspeare’s Sonnets. 

'Whitehall: August 7. 

Mr. Tyler takes refuge in an unworthy 
quibble. It is quite true that “ there is not a 
single play of Shakespeare of which it can be 

redsely and definitely said that it was written 

uring the period” 1592-1594. But if we are 
unable to say, roughly, which group of plays 
comes nearest to those years and which to the 
years 1598-1601, then the work of the last 
twenty years goes for nothing. And, as a 
matter of fact, there would be very little dispute 
among any half - dozen competent Shake¬ 
spearean scholars on this point. As to which 
group has the greater affinities with the sonnets, 
that is a question of literary style, and obviously 
cannot be discussed in the columns of the 
Academy. But surely there is quite as little 
pessimism in the 1598-1601 plays—mostly 
Joyous or even riotous comedies—as in those 
of 1592-1594. The date of Troilus and Cretsida 
is quite uncertain, and I doubt if any of the 
pearimistieplays can reasonably be put as early 
as 1601. The tragedies of invective are all a 
great deal later. 

Now, as to the question whether the “ bed- 
row broke” can refer to “ a marriage of Mary 
Fitton in early youth—possibly a runaway 
match—which had been set aside as invalid,’’ 
surely this is a very red-herring of a conjecture. 
Mr. Tyler himself admits that the evidence of 
the pedigrees goes to show that the first 
marriage was that with Captain Polwhele about 
1607. From 1595 to the scandal of 1601 the 
lady was Mistress Mary Fitton, and a maid of 
honour at Court. But there are two letters 
from Sir Edward Fitton to Cecil in 1599-1600, 
on which Mr. Tyler founds this idea of an 
1 earlier annulled marriage. The first speaks of 
a “ porcon ” due to his daughter from Sir 
Henry Wallop, treasurer of Ireland, bv the 
non-payment of which she is “hindered.” So 
far the reference may be and probably is to 
Sir Edward’s other daughter, Anne, who was 
married in 1587. Mr. Tyler does not quote 
the second letter in full. He describee it as 
men turning Mary by name, and as speaking of 
£1,200 due to Fitton and assigned by him to 
her. But he does not say that it is called a 
marriage portion. We do not know what claim 
Sir Fitton had on the Irish revenue. He may 
have assigned part of the total sum due to each 
of his daughters* Or if the first letter refers 
to Mary, it may concern a contemplated marriage 
which was “ hindered ” for want of the portion. 
Surely such very unintelligible fragments of a 
correspondence are a scanty basis for an other¬ 
wise unsupported theory. Mr. Tyler’s other 
argument, that because Mary Fitton’s elder 
brother married without his father’s consent 
in 1592 therefore Mary may, probably, have 
done the same thing at the same time is an 
argument pour rire. 

I know Mr. Tyler’s book pretty well. There 
is certainly nothing in the binding—a very 
ordinary piece of work—to delay my study of 
it. I can turn to the page where he ascribes 
to Pembroke a poem of John Donne’s, and to 
the page where he supposes that Pembroke and 
Shakespeare are the subjects of Beu Jonsou’s 
cut at Beaumont and Fletcher in Bariholom- w 
Fair. But I have no wish to be acrimonious; 
I am too anxious to get at the facts; and if 
Mr. Tyler can give me any real evidence of this 
supposed early marriage, I will reconsider the 
Pembroke theory. Though even then, I think 
that, in the context, it would have shown a 
want of humour in Shakespeare to talk of a ‘ ‘bed- 
vow ” if he only meant a marriage annulled ten 
years before. The Cecil papers for 1699-1600 
will not apparently get calendared by the Hist. 
MSS. Commission for some years. Will Mr. 
Tyler print the second Fitton letter in full, and 
add to it any other letters from Fitton to Cedi 
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of the same date which may be in the col¬ 
lection ? We want to know what the nature of 
this Irish debt really was. 

E. K. Chambers. 


Mr. Borlask oh Irish Archeology. 

Veulettes: August 7. 

I am writing away from home and without 
the advantage of having seen Mr. Borlase’9 
work, so that the following criticism may 
possibly not be justified as far as Mr. Borlase is 
concerned, and cannot be supported as amply 
as I could wish by reference to the texts. I 
note, however, a statement twice made in the 
oourse of your review, due apparently to Mr. 
Borlase, and, apparently, endorsed by your 
reviewer, which seems to me questionable in 
the extreme. It is “that the huge mass of 
legendary matter which forms the bulk of extant 
Irish literature was, in its present form, com¬ 
posed or recomposed mainly between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries.” Later, this state¬ 
ment appears in the following form : “ These 
voluminous documents mainly composed be¬ 
tween the twelfth and fifteenth centimes.” 

So far, however, from applying to the “ bulk 
of Irish literature,” it seems that this statement 
is intended to apply solely to the so-called 
mythological cycle, to that body of legend which 
describes the settlement of Ireland by the races 
of Partholan, Nemeah, Fribologs, Tuatha De 
Danarm, and Milesians, together with their 
relations both warlike and friendly. Now, 
whilst it is quite true that texts of this cycle 
continued to be copied, with alteration of the 
language and occasional amplification of the 
subject-matter down to the fifteenth century 
and beyond, if is equally true that the main 
lines of the legend are found in texts that go 
back to the eleventh century. Lebor Qabala as 
found in the Book of the Dun(ow), tenth cen¬ 
tury (Poems of Eochaidt hua Flainn), ninth 
century f mentions in the oldest part of Cormac’s 
Glossary), and eighth or even seventh century 
(Lebor Qabala as made use of by Nennius in 
the first quarter of the ninth century). Fur¬ 
thermore, such development of the “ mytho¬ 
logical ” romances as took place subsequent to 
the twelfth century is essentially romantic and 
conventional, ana is of no more value for 
determining the original mythological or ethno¬ 
logical factors of the cycle than are the latest 
Ch&rlemagne or Arthur romances, for the 
purpose of reaching the earliest form of the 
Catolingiau or Arthurian saga. Valuable' for 
other purposes these roman tie developments 
may be, but for the ethnologist or the historian 
worthless. 

I have no hope of converting my friend Mr. 
Borlase. But it is well to restate the simple 
facts of the case. The Irish mythological tales 
are the mythology of the race, extremerised 
under the influence of Christian and classic learn¬ 
ing, and modified to an extent it is very difficult 
to determine by the Viking settlement of the 
ninth-tenth centuries. In their present form, 
th ey are substantially the composition of tenth 
and eleventh centuries’ antiquaries and story¬ 
tellers working upon an infinitely older mass 
of tribal and ritual traditions; in so far as any 
historic or ethnological data are to be extracted 
from them at all, as to which I have my doubts, 
it is the oldest text, and in especial Nennius 
and the-Poems of Eochaidt hua Flainn and 
Einacse hua Artacain that must be examined. 
As far as the Tuatha D§ Danann are concerned, 
I shall in the immediately forthcoming second 
volume of The Voyage of Bran submit a theoiy 
of their nature and original attributes that will, 
at all events, be in line with present mytho¬ 
logical investigation as represented by Mann- 
hardt, Mr. Frazer, M. Meruhes, and Dr. Jevons.. 

J ' Alfred Nutt. 


BOO® H1T1JCW3 REVIEWED. 

„ „ . _ “ Ohr of Mr. Marion Ckara- 

Row ford’s cabinet-pictures,” says 
the Speaker. “ There are oer- 

(HscmiUan.) ^ n0Telfl whidl are 

executed in the heroic style. . . . But, side 
by side with these gallery works, he has 
produced a series of delicate paintings on a 
smaller scale." The story “ is told with 
all Mr. Crawford’s refinement and subtlety, 
and the reader is as much interested in 
Mrs. Harmon’s refusal to yield to Colonel 
Wimpole’s entreaties and sue for a divorce 
aa if he had known the lady all his life. . . . 
Slight and delicate as it is, there is some¬ 
thing in A Rose of Yesterday which makes 
the book linger with a distinct aroma of its 
own in the reader’s memory.” “The 
peculiar significance of the book,” writes the 
Spectator, “ is that we find in it an American 
writer protesting in dignified and eloquent 
terms against the laxity of his country’s 
divorce laws, and prophesying social anarchy 
as the inevitable result of their further 
relaxation. That .this attitude is not 
assumed out of any selfish regard for 
men’s interests will be readily admitted 
by all who read the noble panegyric of 
women at the end cxf the fourth chapter.” 
It seems to the Chronicle that the author 
“has scarce displayed the courage of his 
convictions. He shrinks from allowing his 
heroine to suffer martrydom for the faith 
that is in her. No sooner has Helen written 
to her husband offering certain arrangements 
for their future, than she reoeives a message 
from America telling her that the man has 
died suddenly, and that she is free! So 
does she receive an earthly and material 
reward for her strenuousness in the righteous 
cause. ... ‘Be good,’ Mr. Crawford 
seems to say, ‘ and you shall have not only 
the satisfaction of your own oonsoience, hut 
a piece of plum-cake and a glass of nice 
currant wine as well! “As a work of 
art,” says the Telegraph, “ A Rose of Yester¬ 
day cannot compare with such a masterpiece 
as the author’s Saracinetca. Nevertheless, it 
is an interesting and suggestive study, built 
upon the assumption;that love is capabh of 
defying time, and thit the oncoming of old 
age is powerless to a^ate its ardour. 


“ Of the workmanship of this 
8tacISr.” rematkable book,” writes 
(Blackwood.) the Rail Mall with enthusi¬ 
asm, “ it is difficult to speak 
in terms of flattery. \ Audrey’s character, is 
drawn with the rarjpst subtlety, yet with 
absolute truthfulness. There is nothing 
superfluous in it, nothing wanting; and the 
same care is shown in the details as in the 
contour. It is a strangely fascinating yet 
repellent figure, and it is no exaggeration 
to call it a masterpiece of characterisation. 
Scarcely less skill is shown in the portrayal 
of the rest of the dramatist persona, while 
the finished style, the terse epigrams, the 
excellence of the story, minister to our 
delight.” The Chronicle will be “more 
astonished than it has ever been aston¬ 
ished ” if it does not hear a good deal more 
of May Sinclair ini the future. Audrey 
“ combs near to bring a masterpiece of 


feminine portraiture.” “ Sfye. was convinced 
that she had aa individuality, and aha 
yearned to develop it. In point of fact, 
she never had an original idea, a truly 
spontaneous impulse. ‘ If you oould have 
out a vertical section through Audrey’s soul 
you would have found it built up of succes¬ 
sive layers of soul. When you had dug 
through Wyndham you came to Ted; when 
you had got through Ted you came upon 
Hardy, the oldest formation of all.’ ” 
The Standard notes that “the fault of the 
story, if a fault it can be called, for it is 
one of method only, is that it shows a 
certain lack of emotional force, so that even 
the crucial scenes leave the reader some¬ 
what unmoved, and gives the impression 
that the author wrote it from an intellectual 
standpoint, rather than an emotional one.” 
“ Perhaps,” it adds, “ the book is for the 
thoughtful reader rather than the hurried: 
the student of human nature will certainly 
find it interesting.” The Saturday, having 
praised the characterisation, especially of 
the woman, soberly observes that “though 
Audrey Craven is in no sense a great work, 
it stands out honourably from the mass of 
rubbish that is put upon the book market 
under the name of fiction as a clever and 
well-written story. There is not a line in 
it that strives at ‘ smart ’ writing, but there 
is an abundance of good English, and now 
and then a good phrase.” 


“ A curiously amorphous 

book,’’ says the “to 

the Bcienoe of come from on© who could 
Mythology." jm Te be en described as a 

great master of English style.We 

have sentences of personal reference and 

explanation breaking out in the most un¬ 
expected places . . . . ; but we search in 
vain for any careful discussion of the ques¬ 
tions really at issue.” Comparative my¬ 
thology which confines itself to language 
“ is only a branch . . . and cannot be re¬ 
garded as a science adequate to the inter¬ 
pretation of religious belief; for belief 
cannot live without the institutions which 

are ever modifying it.” Further, 

“ how far is the comparative mythology of 
one race [the Indo-European] applicable 
to all races ? . . . Even granting the prin¬ 
ciples of Mr. Max Muller, to argue from 
wnat may be true of a sphere within which 
his illustrations hold ... to what is true ef 
all mythology is a step too gigantic for any 
stride known to logic. .... The book 
“has contributed to our knowledge of its 
author a little, but less than a little to our 
knowledge of the science he would com¬ 
mend.” The Athenaum laments that “no 
orderly statement of rival theories is at¬ 
tempted”; that, “large as is the space 
occupied by polemics, they are ineffectual, 
because nowhere definite in aim or pre¬ 
cise in method; while they constantly 
irritate by insistence upon secondary or 
irrelevant points.” Speoial mention is, 
however, made of the sections devoted to 
Mordwinian mythology—“ the sources from 
which the author draws his acoount are 
inaooessible to most English readers, and 
the mythology itself ... is full of interest 
and charm.” 
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THE 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 


Th* War Office 
Bank of England 
New Zealand Government 
Office 

Bankers’ Oleaeing House 
United States Goveenment 
Offices 

Oxford Univeesitt 
Cambridge Univeesitt 
Eton College 
United States Arsenal 
United States Navy 
Pennsylvania and othee 
Amebican Railway Companies 
The London Stock Exchange 
North British and Mercantile 
AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES 


London and Westminster Bank, 
City Bank, London and South¬ 
western Bank, and other 
London and Provincial Banks 
In the Offices of the London 
and North-Western Railway, 
Midland Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Great 
Eastern Railway, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, South-Eastern 
Railway, London and 
South - Western Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, Caledonian Rail¬ 
way, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
Companies. 


HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 

What the Newspapers say of the 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

Truth. 

* There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in imploring noon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my offioe table provided with a set of 
new editorial pencils—red, bine, and black. Being etrnok by something nnusnal in their 
appearance, 1 made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stiok of tightly.paoked paper instead 
of wood. The paper is lsid on in layers, and the edvantage of the arrangement is that 
whan the point is broken or worn down, yon tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point Is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is oalled the 1 Blaiedall’ pencil, and it Blalsdelt It the Inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune ont of it.” 

The Queen. 

“ What an improvement this Is upon the old laborious process of pendl sharpening, 
and how mnoh less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, whioh cannot 
snap oft when thus treated 1" 

Westminster Gazette. 

"It la deddedly an ingenious idea.” 

Black and White. 

" The * Blaisdell nit-sharpening paper pencil ’ is s remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead la encased in paper, whioh can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.’* 

The Lady. 

"A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at onoe 
that it is a very ingenious little artlole. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by simply tearing oS a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or bine, far offioe work, and are well worthy of a trial." 

Evening News and Post. 

•' One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. ,A11 that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to inselX a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo 1 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden hto eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.” 


HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer's. 
The Blacklbad Pencils are made in 6 Grades: H.B; H ; B ; H.H ; B.B ; 
finest Bayarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 

If your station* dots not toll them, send Is. for sst of sample pencils to — 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON E.O. 


Fountain Pens and Stylos : 

The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 


Cceteris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, he used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “ A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “hut it 
has to he carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; hut the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up¬ 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as yon please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. fid. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 

Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot: 46, Holbora Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TVAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 

U PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS 
in all Languages. 

Standard Book* in all Branches kept in Stook or supplied 
promptly to order. 

Foreign Periodicals supplied. 

Caialoffuss and terms on application. 

LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of literature. 

LATEST CATALOGUES 

No. SI Bimitica—Olb Tkstamkxt Tuou>er. (1443lots.) 

„ S 3 , S4 Mibckllancous. (763, 733 lots.) 

.. S 3 Philo to put. (MO lots.) 


H OREVEL ft CO., 

• PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
subjects required. 

F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, 20 , South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


T 


H. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Ruanll Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


W THACKER & CO., 

• PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 

3, Creed Lane, London. E C. 

Calcutta : Thacker, SrixK A Co. 

MS8. considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

. BOOKSELLERS, of 37 and 39 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 34. BEDFORD 8TRERT. LONDON. W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exoeUent facilities 
prese nt ed by their Branoh Hons# In London for tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

-KJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 

-LN KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, hith-claas Printers 
and Publishers, 13. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
bare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
ill u st rat ed or other Pablloatlon* and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and corering 8, IS, 34, or 33-page Journals at one operation. 

Adriee and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone<8131. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 80, Leadenhall Street. 
London, E.C.) 

C o n tai n s hairless paper, over whioh the pen slips with perfect 
wdom. Sixpence each. Cs per doxen ruled or plain. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BAN 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, Loudon. 

TWO-AND-A-HALFper CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT8 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive# small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two oourxAB ru mouth. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa rive shillings rxa mouth. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACKTwUh full particulars port free. 

FRANCIS RAYBNSCROFT. Manager. 


JJEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
JLS ROYAL COLLEGE of ART, SOUTH 

KEN8INGTON, 8.W. 

Visitors: Sir W. B. RICHMOND, R.A.; F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.S. 

Principal: JOHN C. L. 8PARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL 8ES8ION, 1807-98, will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6. Art classes in connection with the 
college are open to the public on payment of fees. The classes for 
men aud women students meet separately. The studies comprise 
Ornament and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Desigu 
and Composition, and inolnde the study of Plants and Flowers, the 
Painting of Still Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornamont 
and of the Figure. 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any examination of 
the department in freehand drawing must pass tho admission exami¬ 
nation in that subject. 

The Examination will be held at the College on September 28 and 
October 5 at 11.46 a.m. and 6.46 p,m. on both days, and on subsequent 
Tuesdays at frequent intervals throughout the session. 

Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Science and Art. 8.W.; or no and after 
October a. personally to the Rkoistrar, at the College, Exhibition 
Road, 8.W. 

By order of the 

LORDS of the COMMITTEE of 

COUNCIL on EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, by Professor W. F. R» 
WELDON, F.R.S., will commence on WEDNESDAY, Octobkb 6th, 
at 1 p.m. 

These Lectures are suited to the requirements of Students preparing 
for the Examinations of the London University, as well as to those 
of Students wishing to study Zoology for its own sake. Notice of oilier 
Courses of Lectures, to be delivered during the Session, will be given 
kter. J. M. Hokshurgh, M.A., Secretary. 


s 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth £130, 
£73, £73, £50, and £20 each, tenable for ouo year, will be competed for 
on September 27th. 1897—vis.. One Senior Open Scholarship of tho 
valuo of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Chemlstiy. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £73 will be awarded to tho best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit! in Biology and Physiology. Candidates for those Scholarships 
must be uuder twenty-five years of age, and must not have entered to 
the Medical and Surgical Practice of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and One 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50. will be awarded to the 
best candidates under twenty years of axe (if of sufficient merit) in 
Physios, Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. 

The JeafTreson Exhibition (value £ 2 o)will be competed for at the 
same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one of the three following languages—Greek. French, and German. 
The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matriculation 
Examination of July, 1897. 

The sucoeesful candidates in all these Scholarships will lie required 
to cuter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
tho Warder of the Colleub, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


R U SKIN.—“THE PRINCIPLES of ART,” a. 

defined by Mr. Ruskix, and Illustrated in the Rutki i Museum, 
is now to be obtained from the Author on receipt of Postal order, 
carriage paid. Price (with 6 Photogravure Plates, 682 pp.) 10s. 6d. net 
—Address, Mr. William White, Kuskin Museum, Sheffield. Pros¬ 
pectus, with Press opinions, ou application. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
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and literature ”; when foreigners of many 
nations could write of themselves, as wrote 
a saint in the eighth century: 

“ Exemplo patrum, commotus amore legendi, 
Ivit ad Hibernos gophia mirabile claros.” 

This is a notable service to general literature 
and to Ireland, the richly dowered country 
of which Sir William Temple writes: “I 


More sweet thau tune flowing o'er the c .01 d t 
of gold 

Comes the kine's soft lowing, from the 
mountain fold; 

O, the Splendour of the Sunshine on them all. 
Young a» d Old, 

’Mid the Fair Hills of Eir{- O ! ” 

That is the work of a patriot poet in 
exile; this is by a poet sorrowing for Ireland 


have often observed with wonder that we home, to whose comfort comes the Spirit 


REVIEWS. 


THE IRISH LYRE. 

Bards of the Gael and Gall: Examples of the 
Poetic Literature of Erinn. Done into 
English after the Metres and Modes of 
the Gael. By George Sigerson, M.D., 
F.R.U.I. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

A MID much half-knowledge and hasty 
theorising, such a book as Dr. 
Sigerson’s comes to us with a welcome dis¬ 
tinction : it is the work of one who knows. 
And those who know are apt to be no more 
than knowing; but Dr. Sigerson, as the crown 
of his knowledge, has feeling, imagination, 
taste. He has Celtic scholarship, he possesses 
the art of poetry, and to these he adds the 
scientific habit of mind, often, as in Goethe’s 
case, a valuable coadjutor or ally of the 
posthetic spirit. The result is a work of 
extreme interest and no slight importance. 
He begins his translations with those strange 
verses of the prehistoric Amergin which, 
says that most competent judge, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, may very well “present the oldest 
surviving lines in any vernacular tongue in 
Europe except Greek.” He ends at the 
opening of the present century, toward the 
practical close of the long and splendid 
reign of the Irish Celtic tongue, as an in¬ 
strument of poetry. Himself a “ Gall-Gael,” 
he omits to exemplify no kind of Irish 
poetry written either by the Gael or by 
their “ outland ” visitors and settlers, the 
Gall of the north and west, the Norsemen 
and the Normans. The list of his sections 
will show his range and scope: Lays 
of Milesian Invaders; The Cuchulainn 
Period; The Fiann Period; Ossianic, Age 
of Lamentations; The Christian Dawn; 
Early Christian; Gael and Norse; Gael 
and Norman, &c.; Seventeenth Century; 
Eighteenth Century, Patriotic; Eighteenth 
Century, Songs of the Emotions, &c. It 
could not be more comprehensive and repre¬ 
sentative of that great corpus poeticum, the 
work of a people civilised and cultured at a 
time when England had no arts, no learn¬ 
ing, and no desire for them; when Ireland, 
as Dr. Johnson puts it, was “ the school of 
the West, the quiet habitation of sanctity 


should know less of Ireland than of any 
other country in Europe.” 

Dr. Sigerson’s translations aim at repro¬ 
ducing, or, when that is impossible, at 
suggesting, the metrical, rhythmical, and 
other technical features of their originals : 
the orderly alliterations, the interstitial 
rhymes, the vowel assonances. He has 
accomplished it with singular success. It 
is not very difficult to imitate these devices 
in original verse, nor to preserve them 
in bald translation; but to preserve them 
in translations that shall not be bald nor 
crude is a remarkable feat, and Dr. Sigerson 
has achieved it. To take a simple example, 
here is a stanza from a touching poem of 
the early thirteenth century—a praise of 
“ The Sacred Heart.” 

“ That in Jesus’ heart should be 
One like me is marvellous; 

Sin has made my life a loss, 

But His Cross shall speak for us.” 

Or again, here is “The Blackbird’s Song,” 
found by an Italian scholar “ on the 
margin of an ancient MS. of St. Gall’s. 
The monk had been copying, when the 
merle sang, and he paused to write this 
little lay ” (a.d. 850): 

“ Great woods gird me now around, 

With sweet sound merle sings to me; 

My much-lined pages over 
Sings its lover minstrelsie. 

“ Soft it sings its measured song, 

Hid among the tree-tops green : 

May God on high thus love roe. 

Thus approve me. all unseen.” 

Surely, to paraphrase Tertullian, testimonium 
animm naturaliter Franciscans, as in the case 
of a thousand Irish saints, from Patrick, 
Brigid, and Columbkille onward. From 


of Poetry, thus wonderfully described : 

“ Brightness of Brightness came, in loneliness, 
advancing. 

Crystal of Crystal her clesr gray eyes were 
glancing. 

Sweetness of Sweetness her soft words flowed, 
entrancing, 

Redness and Whiteness her cheek’s fair form 
enhancing. 


“ Cluster of Clusters, her hair descended 
flowing. 

Swept o’er the flowers in showers of golden 
glowing; 

Round her a raiment more pure than purest 
snowing, 

Lofty her radiant race far beyond our 
knowing.” 

One would gladly quote some of the early 
poems, Christian or otherwise, tremulous 
with their joy in nature. Saint Columba, 
saying farewell to Ireland, hardly knows 
whether he most regrets to leave its beauty 
or its people: he sings them in one breath : 

“ Many, west, sweet apples shine. 

Many kings and princes fine. 

Many snowy-blossomed sloes, 

Many oak trees, few the woes.” 

He loves the pale sea about the Hill of 
Howth, to sail in his ship Red-Dewy, to see 
the flash of the gulls’ white wings; to listen 
to the blackbird as he claps his wings for 
joy; to the lowing kine at “dewy dawn”; 
to the “cuckoo’s call at summer’s brink.” 
And the pre-Christian poets are full of a 
like childlike exultation over the beauty of 
the world. It is a feature of Irish poetry, 
in whatever language written, up to the 
present day, this childlike, not philosophical, 
delight in nature, its colours, and scents, 
and sounds. For the rest, there is no such 
thing as “the Irish style” or “the Celtic 


descended 


two of the earliest of the eighteenth century note,” if by that be meant that a sort of 
poems we may take admirable specimens of wistful Byronism or passionate melancholy, 
Dr. Sigerson’s power. “ The Fair Hills of set to somewhat wild and tumultuous 
Eire ” is familiar enough from the beautiful melody, is that style or note. Irish 
but imperfect versions of Ferguson and poetry is most various, and it has been 
Mangan ; this is Dr. Sigerson’s rendering of marked by an astonishing care for, an 
its close: amazing skill in, technical accomplishment 

“ The dew-drops sparkle, like diamonds on the dexterity ; this often to a disastrous 

com, degree. The pioneers of Irish literature 

Fair Hills of Eire O! seem to have found a subtile fascination in 

Where green boughs darkle, the bright apples forming language into intricate music, in 
bum, _ obedience to complicated rule and law: and 

_ , Fair Hills of Eire O ! the same thing is true of the Welsh. It 

Behold, in the valley, cress andberries bland, c(mld result in ma rvels of difficulty over- 
Where^streams love to dally, m that Wondrous come to splendid effect by true poets, as 


While the great River-voices roll their music f^o in , obscure and soulless compositions 
grand by mechanic metre-mongerers and poetastic 

Round the Fair Hills of Eire 01 pedants. That Celtic poetry is essentially a 

,, _ , ... wandering wail, a careless shout, is a fiction, 

°> welcoming, wide-hearted, that dear rather d ^ gero us to writers who have the 

an FairHiils 0 f jsi r £ o > laudable ambition of Celticising themselves. 

New life unto the martyred is the pure breeze ^bis by no means voluminous collection 
above they may discover how classical, joyous, 

The Fair Hills of Eire O! and humane has been much of the best 
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Irish poetry, from “Milesian” days to 
those of O’Connell. 

Dr. Sigerson’s introduction and notes are 
full of arresting points. First, there is the 
momentous fact that in early Irish literature, 
and there alone, we can view a primitive 
European civilisation untouched by Rome: a 
possibility of too obvious a value to require 
comment. Then there are the gifts of Irish 
genius and learning to Europe, as when, 
in Renan’s words, “ legions of Irish saints 
and scholars in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries inundated the Continent,” 
bringing with them classical knowledge, 
philosophy, natural science, artistic crafts 
of design, and also, as Dr. Sigerson stoutly 
contends, the gift of rhyme. We think 
that ho hardly makes sufficient allowance 
for the traces of rhyme in the Greek and 
Latin classics : indeed, a slight, a very 
slight, inclination to claim for Ireland the 
primordia of post-classical literature in matter 
and form is the one possible blemish upon 
his book. But that the Irish systems of 
verse had a great effect upon Continental 
versification is indisputable: as it is, that 
to St. Sedulius, “ hymn-writer when hymns 
were rare,” as Bard Ethell sings, is the 
chief credit due. A third point is Dr. 
Sigerson’s valiant championship of the 
“Danes”: and assuredly he batters some 
grievous breaches in what has commonly 
been considered a well-fortified position. A 
more important matter, historic justice 
apart, is the insistence upon the debt of 
Norse literature to the Irish—a question in 
which Dr. Sigerson fully corroborates and 
accepts the contentions of those eminent 
Norse scholars, Messrs. Yigfusson and York 
Powell. Very interesting also are the 
demonstrations of the occasional influence 
of Irish poetry upon English up to Eliza¬ 
bethan times, when it was chiefly exercised 
through the instrumentality of Irish airs, 
and Drayton, that lover of things Celtic, 
wrote: 

“ The Irish I admire, 

And still cleave to that lyre. 

As our music’s mother; 

And think, till I expire, 

Apollo’s such another.” 

But all these are points for the specialist: 
for the intelligent public it is enough to 
read and enjoy the “ golden treasury ” of 
Irish verse in Dr. Sigerson’s English setting. 
Comparatively few of the poems will be 
familiar to the English reader; and some 
famous and familiar pieces, as the “Dark 
Rosaleen,” he will look to find in vain, 
doubtless, for sufficient reasons. But he 
will certainly feel his comprehension of the 
Irish character in art quickened and en¬ 
riched, while the Irishman will be disposed 
to answer the question debated in the 
Fortress of Finn, “Where is the sweetest 
music ? ” with Finn’s own answer: 

“ ‘ This is Song and this is Music,’ 

Spoke our lofty Leader old ; 

' Blowing breeze ’mid moving banners, 

And an Army ’neath their gold.’ ” 

For the book is full of noble Irish exulta¬ 
tion and of noble Irish mourning. 


OUR CENTRAL AFRICAN 
PROTECTORATE. 

British Central Africa. By Sir Henry H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. (Methuen & Co.) 

In recent years no English—or must it now 
be “ British ” ?—name has been more in¬ 
timately, certainly none more honourably, 
associated with the African continent than 
that of the author of this encyclopaedic work. 

If we mistake not, his interest in that part 
of the world dates from early in the eighties, 
when the fruits of a visit to the Portuguese 
settlements on the West Coast were em¬ 
bodied in a valuable monograph on the 
races of Angola and Bengiiela published in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for 1883. Other expeditions rapidly fol¬ 
lowed to the Congo [ The River Congo from 
its Mouth to B61616, 188-4), and to Kiliman¬ 
jaro, on the .slopes of which six months were 
spent in studying the natural history and 
anthropology of the surrounding plateaux 
and highlands (The Kilimanjaro Expedition, 
1886). The experience thus acquired soon 
received official recognition, and with the 
Consular work done in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate (1886-88) was opened a brilliant 
career of some ten years in the public ser¬ 
vice, which has been crowned with well- 
earned honours, titles, and more substantial 
prizes. 

Undoubtedly, Sir Henry’s most notable 
achievement was the restoration of order 
and the firm establishment of British rule 
under almost overwhelming difficulties in 
the Nyasaland region, to which he was 
appointed Commissioner and Consul-General 
in the year 1890. At that time the country 
between the Lower Zambesi and Lake 
Tanganyika, which in the partition of 
the continent had been assigned to England, 
was in a state of all but hopeless chaos, a 
prey to every imaginable form of political 
and social disorder—Arab slave raids abetted 
by Angoni and Yao predatory tribes, almost 
open Portuguese warfare, more dangerous 
German intrigues, missionary squabbles, 
discontented and even disloyal white settlers, 
famine, pestilence, massacres, and so forth. 
But our “ Pro-Consul ” was of the Roman 
type, and so far from despairing of the land, 
which still lacked an official designation, he 
boldly named it “British Central Airica,” 
in anticipation, as he explains, of its future 
expansion westwards ana northwards. The 
name has been objected to as somewhat 
“ previous ” ; but no true patriot will blame 
him for believing in his country’s “ manifest 
destiny,” although international rivalries 
have for the present prevented British 
Central Africa from attaining “ the geo¬ 
graphical limits to which I had originally 
aspired, and which would have amply 
justified its title ” (Preface). 

Meanwhile, the practical government of 
the country was undertaken with such 
vigour and ability that the Commissioner 
was in a position to announce quite a 
marvellous transformation in his official 
“ Report of the First Three Years’ Adminis¬ 
tration of British Central Africa, 1894.” 
The bellicose Portuguese were soothed with 
soft words ; German intrigue was nipped in 
the bud; the Arabs were driven out and 


have not since returned, while their native 
allies were either pacified or crushed; the 
missionaries also at last understood that they 
must henceforth give up all hopes of tem¬ 
poral rule, and confine themselves to the 
religious and moral teaching which they had 
already begun with such excellent results at 
Blantyre and in other parts of the Shire 
basin. 

The work under notice may be regarded 
as an enlargement and continuation to date 
of that triennial Report, in which all these 
wonders are recorded in clear, and even 
eloquent, language. Speaking generally, 
it constitutes one of the most solid and 
comprehensive contributions to our know¬ 
ledge of the “New Africa” that has yet 
appeared in England or abroad. Some 
idea of its multifarious contents may be 
formed by a mere reference to such subjects 
as the physical geography of the Nyasa 
region, its history, the slave trade, the 
missionaries, botany, zoology, the natives 
and their languages, to all of which separate 
chapters are devoted. An estimate of its 
value to students of the country may be had 
from the consideration that these subjects 
and several others are dealt with, often at 
great length, and always at first hand, by a 
naturalist who has had a wider experience 
of things African than almost any other 
living authority. 

We have spoken of the author as an 
eloquent writer. He is often even fasci¬ 
nating, and there are many descriptive 
passages of great charm and beauty which 
crop out wherever the subject lends itself to 
picturesque treatment. Steaming up a 
steadily flowing river (the Shire ?), the 
observer notices in mid-stream 

“ an islet of very green grass, s’) lush and so 
thick that there are no bright lights or sharp 
shadows—simply a great splodge of rich greeu 
in the middle of the shining water which re¬ 
flects principally the whitish-blue of the sky ; 
though this general tint becomes opaline and 
lovely as mother-of-pearl, owing to the swirling 
of the current and the rod-gold colour of the 
concealed sand-banks which in shallow places 
permeates the reflections. Near to the light 
side of the grassy islet, separated only by a 
narrow mauve-tinted band of water, is a sand¬ 
bank that has been uncovered, and on this 
stands a flock of perhaps three dozen small 
white egrets closely packed, momentarily im¬ 
movable, and all stiffly regardant of the 
approaching steamer, each bird with a geuvral 
similarity of outline almost Egyptian in its 
monotonous repetition. The steam-r approaches 
a little nearer, and the birds rise from the sand¬ 
bank with a loose flapping flight, and strew 
themselves over the landscape like a shower of 
large white petals.” 

Amid such vivid scenes we seem to be 
once more accompanying the late Prof. 
Drummond on his delightful excursion 
through tropical Africa. But our author 
is perhaps more sympathetic, at least with 
the human elements of his surroundings. 
He can sympathise even with the Arab 
slave-dealer, whose occupation is already 
on the wane, and who recognises the 
emblem of the new order of things in the 
British ensign which flutters at the mast¬ 
head of the tiny gunboat riding at anchor 
within a stone’s throw of his cabin on the 
blue waters of Nyasa. 
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“In his dull way this unlettered man has 
grasped the fact that, from their own inherent 
faults and centuries of wrongdoing, Islam and 
Arab civilisation must yield the place to the 
religion and influence of the European. He 
has no prejudice against Christianity—on the 
contrary, perhaps a greater belief in its super¬ 
natural character than some of the Englishmen 
he entertains from time to time—but if his 
inchoate thoughts could be interpreted in one 
sentence, it would be: ‘Not in our time, O 
Lord! ’ The change must come, but may 
it come after his death. Meantime, he 
hopes that you will not drive home too 
far the logio of your rule. When he is 
gone the Christian missionary may come and 
build there; but while he lasts he prefers to 
see nothing but the ramshackle mosques of his 
own faith, and to have his half-caste children 
taught in the Arab fashion. He points out 
some to you who are sitting in the verandah of 
an opposite hut, under the shade of a knot of 
papaw trees; a hideous old Negroid Arab with 
a dark skin and pockmarked face is teaching 
them to read. Each child has a smooth wooden 
board with a long handle, something like a 
hand-mirror in shape. The surface of this 
board is whitened with a thin coating of 
porcelain day, and Arab letters, verses of the 
Koran, and sentences for parsing are written 
on it by means of a reed pen dipped in ink or 
by a piece of charcoal.” 

Such pictures are of frequent occurrence, 
pictures in which not merely the local 
colouring and outward forms, but the inner 
soul and the vivifying spirit are depicted 
true to life. As might be expected from 
the bent of his studies, the writer devotes 
much space to this human factor, both in 
the historical survey, which is admirably 
done, and in the chapters specially occupied 
with the physical and mental characters, 
the customs, beliefs, and languages of the 

f resent inhabitants of British Central Africa. 

t is unnecessary to follow him in his specu¬ 
lations on the origin and evolution of 
mankind, although a protest might be 
entered against the assumption that the 
theory of an Asiatic or Indian cradleland 
“ at present holds the field,” unless, indeed, 
“ India ” is to be taken in a very wide 
sense, so as to include Indonesia and, 
perhaps, some other lands now forming the 
bed of the Indian Ocean. He stands on 
somewhat safer ground when he suggests 
that the present Bantu populations were 
preceded in Nyasaland by a race “ akin to 
the Bushman - Hottentot type of Negro.” 
The writer himself has met true Bushmen 
as far north as the 14th parallel on the 
West African seaboard; he also refers to 
specimens of the so-called “ Bushman 
stones ” picked up at the south end of 
Tanganyika, and mentions traditions of this 
primitive race still lingering among the 
Mananjas of the Mlanje uplands. 

Other evidence might be adduced in proof 
of the former range of Bushman nomads 
right up to the lacustrine plateaux, whence 
our author supposes them to have been 
driven south of the Zambesi by Bantu 
immigrants from the North not more than 
some 2,000 years ago. But it is difficult to 
believe that the Bantus, whose centre of 
dispersion is placed somewhere about the 
Congo-Chad water-parting, were such recent 
arrivals in South Central Africa; nor are 
the arguments advanced in support of this 
view at all convincing. No doubt the Bantu. 


linguistic family, occupying the whole of 
the area in question, still presents a remark¬ 
able degree of uniformity throughout its 
wide domain. But the same is true also, 
and even in a far higher degree, of other 
linguistic families, the Semitic, for instance, 
which has occupied the south-western parts 
of Asia for many thousand years, and 
whose various branches nevertheless betray 
but comparatively slight signs of dis¬ 
integration. 

Both in this work and elsewhere the 
author attaches much weight to the fact 
that nearly all the Bantu peoples have a 
common name (dialectic variants of Kuku) 
for the domestic fowl, which was introduced 
into Egypt from Asia not before 400 b.o. ; 
hence, he argues, “it is clear that the 
Bantus knew the fowl prior to their dis¬ 
persal” (p. 480). This is a curious non 
sequitur, the fallacy of which becomes 
obvious if we suppose, as is probable 
enough, that they have also a common name 
for the manioc plant, for instance, which, 
nevertheless, was introduced from the New 
World within the last two or three hundred 
years. The names of all such useful objects 
generally spread with the objects themselves 
from tribe to tribe, from people to people, 
dispersion or no dispersion. Innumerable 
cases in point will occur to the student of 
comparative philology from the Malayo- 
Polynesian, the Finno-Tatar, the Guarani, 
the Aryan, and other widespread linguistic 
groups. 

Exception must also be taken to the 
statement that the Semitic is a development 
of the Hamitic tjpe, while 

“theHamites themselves obviously originated 
as a superior ascending variety of tbe Negri tic 
species, from which basal stock had been 
derived in still earlier times the Bushman- 
Hottentot group, whose languages—especially 
that of the Hottentot—are thought by some 
authorities to show remote affinities in structure 
to the Hamitic tongues ” (p. 54). 

Lepsius’s suggestion of a probable rela¬ 
tionship between the Hottentot and Egyptian 
(Hamitic) languages was never accepted by 
any sound philologist, while anthropologists 
are now almost unanimous in separating the 
Hamito-Semitic from the Negro division of 
mankind, and grouping it with the Caucasic, 
using the term in Blumenbach’s sense. 

At p. 55 the Bantu migrations southwards 
are assumed to have taken place “about 
1000 years ago,” doubtless a misprint for 
2000. Attention may here be called to a 
few other slips or inaccuracies calling for 
revision in future editions. Monomotapa is 
still spoken of as “a powerful empire of 
Bantu Negroes ” (p. 56), although it has 
lately been shown that the word is un¬ 
doubtedly a personal title, meaning perhaps 
“prince” or “lord of the mines.” In a 
note the term is properly treated as a title, 
although the suggested derivations cannot 
be accepted. Wo read (p. 56) that “ simul¬ 
taneously with the first Portuguese Con- 
quistadores and mining adventurers came 
lion-hearted Jesuit missionaries,” that is 
many years before the Order of Jesus was 
founded; the first missionaries in those parts 
were Dominicans, such as Dos Santos and 
others. Another anachronism (p. 62) is a 
“ Zanribai; Sujtanafe” at the end of thq 


eighteenth century, this sultanate not having 
been founded till the year 1857. The 
foundation of the Matabele kingdom also 
appears to be ante-dated by several years 
(p. 62), and at p. 89 Katunga, the name of a 
station in Nyasaland, occurs twice for the 
mining district of Katanga in the Congo 
Free State; lastly, why Ci-Nyanja several 
times for Chinyanja, as at p. 485 ? which is 
the proper form according to the ortho¬ 
graphic system here adopted. 

The work is enriohed with a profusion of 
original illustrations (mostly from photo¬ 
graphs and drawings by the author), several 
useful maps, and a tolerably copious index. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FROM AMERICA. 

The National Movement in the Reign of Henry 

III., and its Culmination in the Barons' 

War. By Oliver H. Riohardson, A.B., 

Professor of History in Drury College. 

(Macmillan.) 

The reign of Henry HI. has been by no 
means lacking in historians, and its im¬ 
portant constitutional aspects have been 
dealt with by Bishop Stubbs in a manner 
which may be said almost to reach per¬ 
fection. Still there was ample room for a 
little volume like Mr. Richardson’s, which, 
without professing to give a detailed narra¬ 
tive of a period covering more than half a 
century, attempts, in the words of its 
author, 

“to portray, first, those movements which 
tended to denationalise the Church and State 
of England by the perversion of the political 
doctrines of thirteenth century France and the 
Empire-Church ; and, secondly, those counter- 
movements which resulted in tbe complete 
triumph of the national principle as manifested 
in the dim beginnings of the revolt from 
Some, in tbe completion of rare unity, and the 
establishment of the constitution upon a basis 
both national and popular.” 

Though his preface is written from Ger¬ 
many, Mr. Riohardson’s home is evidently 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and his 
work does great credit to the present state 
of American historical scholarship. The 
neglect of original authorities with which 
Mr. Freeman once reproached Transatlantic 
historians in general can oertainly not 
be charged against our author. Besides 
diligently consulting all the best modem 
writers on the period, he has made a careful 
study of the copious contemporary literature, 
and claims, not without reason, to have en¬ 
deavoured “ to catch the spirit of the time 
from the pages of the historians who lived 
among the events which they so vividly 
describe.” 

The remarkable analogy between the 
conflict of the thirteenth century and that 
of the seventeenth cannot fail to suggest 
itself to the most superficial reader, and 
though, of course, there are points of con¬ 
trast, there are far more instances in which 
the likeness is most striking; especially 
there is a very great similarity between the 
personal characters of the two monarchs 
against whom the struggle for constitutional 
liberty had to be waged. In both we see 
the same combination of private virtues and. 
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public vices. Mr. Richardson has well 
sketched the character of Henry HI.: 

“ Visionary, without the ability necessary to 
realise his dreams; narrowly pious, without 
the self-control necessary to stability of charac¬ 
ter ; extreme in his views of royal power, yet 
incapable alike of inspiring respect in his 
friends or fear in his foes—he must have 
drifted if left to himself. But he was not so 
left. From the very commencement of his 
reign he fell under influences which seized the 
salient points of his character and never relaxed 
their hold.” 

This might stand, almost without altera¬ 
tion, for the portrait of Charles I. A con¬ 
siderable resemblance may also be traced 
between the foreign policy of the two 
sovereigns. In both cases ambitious and 
far-reaching projects end in the most 
utter and complete failure, though it 
must be said that Henry’s interference in 
European affairs proved far more mis¬ 
chievous and disastrous to the country than 
that of Charles, and was much more directly 
the cause of the attempt to deprive him of 
his authority. 

The special feature of this reign, and a 
point in which no other presents an exact 
parallel since the time of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, is the predominance of foreign in¬ 
fluence. Peter des Roches and his Poitevins 
were bad enough, the Provencal adventurers 
who flocked in after Henry’s marriage were 
no better, but far worse than either were 
the Papal legates, with their ever increas¬ 
ing exactions from both clergy and laity. 
The “ inauspicious alliance between needy 
Pope and arbitraiy king” proved, indeed, 
of bitter fruit to the country during many 
miserable years, though finally, by the 
difficulties in which Henry was involved by 
his preposterous undertaking to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the Pope in the 
matter of Sicily, it proved one of the main 
causes of the great constitutional develop¬ 
ment which marks the reign. 

When the union between the Papacy and 
the monarchy was so close, it is with sur¬ 
prise that we find a body of men who all 
over Europe were the most effective agents 
of the Roman See arrayed in England 
on the popular side—namely, the mendi¬ 
cant friars, especially the Franciscans. 
All historians nave called attention to 
the great influence which they exerted in 
support of Simon de Montfort, but none 
seem to have been struck with the striking 
contrast which their attitude presents 
to that of the continental brethren in the 
struggle between the Papacy and the Empire, 
which itself was the mam cause of the Papal 
demands on England for money. The fact, 
however, is certain that the Franciscans 
constituted one of the main elements of the 
most democratic section of the reforming 
party, and that as a body they adhered to 
Montfort even after the Papal excommuni¬ 
cation. The famous political poem known 
as the “Song of Lewes” was composed by 
one of their number, and there is no docu¬ 
ment of the time which throws a greater 
light on the views and aims of the national 
party. 

Mr. Richardson has given a careful 
analysis of the poem, which its importance 
certainly merits. The distinctness with 


which the right of resisting a bad king is 
laid down is very remarkable. “ If a prince 
errs, he should be checked by those whom 
his injustice has afflicted, unless he himself 
will correct his mistake.” Very striking are 
the words in which the author of the poem 
sums up the conclusion of the whole matter: 

“ First in the rank stands the community. 
Law reigns supreme over the dignity of the 
king ana is his guide and stay; its absence 
overthrows the kingdom. The maxim so often 
cited, ‘ ut rex vult lex vadit,’ is untrue; * nam 
lex stat, rex cadit.’ The sum of this universal 
sovereign law is Truth, Charity, and Zeal for 
salvation; let all royal ordinances be consonant 
with these; then will the people prosper and 
the kings will indeed be law.” 

Mr. Richardson puts a very interesting 
question when he asks: 

“ In how far did Simon de Montfort share 
the doctrines of the poet ? Did his theory keep 
pace with his practice, or was his political 
action, which forms almost the sole standard of 
our judgment, based wholly on practical in¬ 
sight, the drift of the times, and his own needs P 
. . . We know that he received his sympathetic 
education largely through his intimacy with 
the leading Minorites, and there exists at 
least one definite proof that they had specula¬ 
tions in common on such subjects. ... As a 
matter of individual opinion then, one may 
be permitted to believe that De Montfort’s 
political practice was based partly upon 
political theory; the belief is certainly not 
inconsistent with any known facts, and there 
is considerable pleasure in the thought that 
the man who did so much for the popular 
liberties of England, and who, according to 
the view of so many of his contemporaries, 
fell a martyr to his duty, the cause of God 
and the Church, died in the light of a dawning 
faith that the voice of the people was indeed 
the voice of God.” 


FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 

Mr. A. 8 . West’s edition of Bacon's 
Essays (Cambridge University Press) is 
furnished with a running commentary of 
footnotes, in which obscure or archaic 
words and phrases are interpreted, and 
quotations from the classics and elsewhere 
translated. The idea is a good one, and 
we have on other occasions advocated its 
adoption in school editions of Elizabethan 
and earlier English authors. This arrange¬ 
ment enables the general drift of an essay, 
a scene in a play, or a section of a poem, to 
be rapidly grasped by a preliminary reading 
in class, the portion so read being set as a 
next lesson, to be supplemented by a know¬ 
ledge of the more elaborate notes at the 
end of the book. Some of the footnotes 
here, nevertheless, might surely have been 
spared. It was hardly necessary, for in¬ 
stance, to explain that “jesting Pilate” is 
equivalent to “ Pilate in derision,” or 
“Doctors of the Church ” to “ teachers of 
the Church,” or “perfidious and neglecting 
friends” to “perfidious and negligent 
friends,” and so forth. But what are we to 
say about the forty pages, or thereabouts, 
which are devoted to an “ Index of Proper 
Names”? Here, among similar recondite 
profundities of sacred lore, it is revealed to 
us that Cain killed Abel, that Elias was 
none other than Elijah, that Paul was a 


native of Tarsus, and that Christ was 
executed during the procuratorship of 
Pontius Pilate. And in other depart¬ 
ments of learning the novelty of the 
information imparted and the extent of 
the erudition displayed is not less start¬ 
ling. In geography we discover that 
“the Andes are a range of mountains in 
Peru”; in history that “Anselm succeeded 
Lanfranc as archbishop ”; in art that 
“Apelles was the most celebrated painter 
of antiquity”; in mythology that “Mars 
was the Roman god of war ” and that 
“Juno was sister and wife of Jupiter.” 
Then we have biographies of Brutus and 
Becket, of Nero and Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Caesar and Charles the Bold, and, indeed, of 
any other human being, commonplace or 
obscure, famous or infamous, historical or 
mythical, the mention of whose name by 
Bacon afforded an excuse for netting him 
or her into this miraculous and motley 
draught; and so it goes on, almost ad 
infinitum, quite ad nauseam. Seriously, can 
Mr. West suppose that those who require 
instruction of this character are fit or likely 
to read Bacon’s essays ? For the rest, the 
Notes proper are well done and not over¬ 
done, and we have remarked in them very 
little with which to find fault. The ex¬ 
ploded form “ Publius Syrus,” however, 
appears on p. 191 for “Publilius Syrus"; 
and on p. 197 Enclosures under the Statute 
of Merton are confused with those under the 
Enclosure Acts, which did not begin till the 
reign of Anne; while to refer readers 
(p. 232) to some thirty lines of Green’s 
Short History of the English People “for an 
account of Elizabethan architecture ” is 

clearly absurd.-Mr. R. L. A. Du 

Pontet contributes to the series of “British 
Classics for Schools ” (Arnold) what strikes 
us as being the best educational edition 
of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome in the 
field. One or two points only in the Notes 
call for comment. The King of France could 
not “elect” an Emperor (p. 165); the ex¬ 
planation of “ mail "on p. 145 is inadequate 
and consequently misleading; the second 
reference to Livy on p. 156 should be 
xxii. 57; and there is an evident slip on 
p. 153, where “maniple” is put for “cen¬ 
tury.”-Mr. E. K. Chambers’s Samson 

Agonistes (Blackie) is, on the whole, a very 
respectable edition, and appropriate to the 
purpose it is intended to serve. Here and 
there in the Notes, though, there occur some 
strange misconceptions; for instance, a lion 
rampant in heraldry does not mean a lion 
springing (p. 83), the original meaning of 
“ brigand ” (p. 140) was not a “ robber,” 
and there is no book in the Bible entitled 
“TheRevelations” (p. 77). Mr. Chambers’s 
notions about armour, too, are curious. He 
describes the “ vant-brace ” or “ vambrace ” 
(p. 146) in such a way as to include the 
“ rere-brace,” although the correct derivation 
which he gives of the former phrase should 
have protected him against this error; he 
confuses the gauntlet (p. 141) with the mail- 
mitten; he states that the “brigandine” 
(p. 140) was a coat of mail, to which it bore 
not the slightest resemblance ; and he lightly 
rules that the “habergeon” or curtailed 
hauberk (p. 141) was a breastplate, whereas 
experts have not yet agreed that the term 
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•was ever used in the latter strained sense. 
Technical terms are better left alone if they 
cannot be handled in a scholarly manner. 

-We have also before us several numbers 

of the Ancient Classics for English Readers 
(Blackwood). In the absence of any notice 
to the contrary, these presumably and 
apparently are verbatim reissues of the 
original series arrayed in what is supposed 
to be a more attractive exterior, and may 
therefore be described as old wine in new 
bottles. Books of this class, however, un¬ 
like wine, do not, as a rule, improve by age. 
No attempt seems to have been made to 
bring them up to date. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


The Connoisseur. By Frederick S. Robinson. 

(Redway.) 

T needs, perhaps, a bom writer, and not 
so much a member of the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease, to be ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting to all the world when 
holding forth upon the vagaries of collectors 
and upon the acquisition of objects of art. 
The Dean who could have written “ beauti¬ 
fully about a broomstick ” could have written 
agreeably—nay, even delightfully—at short 
notice about Hollar’s etchings, drawings 
by Cavaletto, or Louis Quatorze furniture, 
although there is not the least reason to 
suppose that Jonathan Swift’s knowledge 
of any of these things was more than very 
superficial. But the connoisseur is scarcely 
ever a bom writer at all, and when he is, 
the instinct of the writer, his care for his 
own art, obliges the writer to dominate over 
the judge. Unless he is writing upon the 
particular art-subject which is his special 
fad—with one man it is Dutch pictures, 
with another exquisite Prints, and with 
another Porcelain and precious stones (since 
these become Art by virtue at least of their 
treatment by lapidary or jeweller)—he will 
regard strict accuracy as of less importance to 
the world than that no one of his sentences 
should be incomplete, or lacking in rhythm or 
in charm, or it may be even in humour, and so 
his essays will be agreeable literary exercises 
rather than very matter of fact handling of 
his nominal theme. Now for Mr. Frederick 
S. Robinson—a son of the well-known 
expert—there is this to be said: that his 
position is somewhat between that of charm¬ 
ing writer and accomplished dry-as-dust. 
If his work is not a remarkable instance of 
literary craftsmanship, if is nevertheless 
done neatly, or, at the least, flowingly. He 
does not pretend to put before us an assem¬ 
blage of undressed facts. He is fairly 
readable, at all times, and if some of his 
stories have seen the light before, he yet 
abounds in interesting anecdote—much of 
whieh he owes, doubtless, to his father—in 
relation to the business of collecting and 
the vicissitudes of precious things; and if 
his writing is never either very profound, on 
the one side, in its displays of accumulated 
knowledge, nor, on the other, very brilliant 
in its manipulation of our English tongue, 
yet is the work careful and creditable; and, 
if not the connoisseur, then, at least, the 


intelligent person dipping into a fresh sub¬ 
ject, will find much that may entertain him 
to know and to remember in Mr. Frederick 
Robinson’s handsome tome. 

* * * 

“Temple Dramatists.” — Edward the Third. 

Edited by G. 0. Moore Smith. (J. M. 

Dent & Co.) 

Edward the Third is one of the half-dozen 
so-called “ pseudo-Shakespearean ” plays as 
to which a serious case for Shakespeare’s 
authorship or part authorship can be made 
out. As a whole, it is a somewhat tedious 
and uninspired specimen of the historical 
drama. The first two acts, however, and 
especially those scenes which contain the 
famous Countess of Salisbury episodes, are 
in another vein; and here it is that divers 
critics have plumed themselves on recog¬ 
nising the hand of the master. Others, 
again, admitting the merit of the work, but 
not feeling quite sure about its resemblance 
to Shakespeare’s, have preferred to assign 
it to some writer of considerable gifts other¬ 
wise unknown to us — some “ one-play- 
man”—in the terrible jargon affected by 
Dr. Fumivall. These opposing views, and 
the evidence for them, are excellently 
summed up in the careful and scholarly 
edition now before us, Mr. Moore Smith 
himself evidently inclining to the view of 
Capell, that the authorship is “ conjecture 
only and matter of opinion, and the reader 
must form one for himself.” With this, on 
the whole, we agree, though we doubt 
whether Mr. Smith has quite laid enough 
weight on the occurrence of a phrase, and 
a line from the play in the 94th and 
142nd of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Mr. 
Moore Smith thinks that they both fit 
the context better in the play than in the 
sonnets. We agree, as regards the line— 
“Lilies that fester smell far worse than 
weeds ”—not as regards the phrase, “ scarlet 
ornaments,” which in the play is applied 
to cheeks, in the sonnet, more appropriately, 
to lips. But is there any other instance m 
the Sonnets of Shakespeare cribbing a 
whole line from someone else’s published 
play ? And is it not an unlikely thing for 
a sonnetteer to do ? We suspect that the 
line was in Shakespeare’s head, and that 
he used it twice at about the same time. 
In any case, as Edward the Third was 
entered on the Stationers’ Registers in 
December, 1595, the parallel tells in favour 
of an early date for the sonnets. 

* * * 

The Counsels of William Be Britaine. Edited 

by Herbert H. Stunner. (F. E. Robinson.) 
This book has been wrought upon long and 
carefully, but it is a strange product. Mr. 
Stunner came upon the title Humane Prudence 
in a catalogue, and found that it belonged 
to a book on the conduct of life which 
appeared anonymously in 1680. He read 
the book, tracked it through twelve editions, 
and found out all that he could about it. That 
did not amount to much, for a somewhat 
tedious inquiry only leads Mr. Stunner to 
suggest that William De Britaine may dis¬ 
guise the personality of John Davies, of 
Kidwelly (Carmarthenshire), a writer of 
sufficient note to have found a place in 


the Dictionary of National Biography. Mr* 
Stunner's faith in his theory is so modest 
that he concludes the whole argument with 
the observation : “ But I think that, whether 
‘ De Britaine ’ was John Davies or not, his 
ideas are worthy of preservation.” We 
doubt it. To begin with, the ideas were 
not so much De Bntaine’s as other people’s. 
The book seems to belong to that school of 
ethical collections which had great vogue 
with our Puritan forefathers, and of which 
Penn’s No Cross, No Crown was the best 
example. But whereas No Cross, No Crown, 
derivation though it was, had animation, 
this book has none. We should be loth to 
think that Mr. Sturmer’s re-writing of it is 
responsible for this. We are willing to 
believe that the “ hundreds of little altera¬ 
tions, transpositions, and excisions ” which 
he has made have actually enlivened De 
Britaine’s text. Yet turning over these 
pages we almost sigh for the “printer’s 
errors,” and the “extraordinary melange of 
styles ” of which Mr. Stunner has so in¬ 
dustriously purged the original. 

Maxims, counsels, and moral reflections 
generally, need sauce of some kind. 
Either they must be beautifully logical and 
clean cut, or they must disclose a man. 
But these chapters on Study, Religion, 
Censure and Detraction, Passion, Riches, 
the Art of Being Happy, and what not, are 
to us unreadable. Even the obscure De 
Britaino admitted they were only a com¬ 
pilation, and having admitted it he cheer¬ 
fully dispensed with quotation marks. 
Thus the De Britaine day is varied 
with dulled if distinguishable passages of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 
To our rescue comes Mr. Stunner with a 
fringe of notes that wanders along the 
bottom of the pages ; but he only deepens 
our despair when he admits that some of 
the notes are introduced “ in the hope of 
making the pages look less monotonous 
than they otherwise might do.” We do not 
think that their monotony could be made 
less or greater than it is. The book may 
fulfil its special object of helping the serious 
“ young man, coming of age, or leaving a 
public school.” 

* * * 

Captain Cuellar’s Adventures in Connacht and 
Ulster. By Hugh Allingham. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Captain Cuellar was a Spanish officer 
on board the Armada. He was wrecked 
off the coast of Donegal, and after 
many “hair-breadth ’scapes” among the 
“ savages,” reached the fort of a rebel 
MacClancy clan, and there stood a siege 
by the Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam’s troops. 
In the end he made his way to Scotland 
and so to Antwerp. From here he 
wrote to a Spanish mend a detailed and 
racy account of his adventures. This narra¬ 
tive has already been used for historical 
purposes by Captain Cesareo Duro in La 
Armada Invincible, and again by Froude in 
The Spanish Story of the Armada. Mr. 
Allingham now prints a new and careful 
translation by Mr. Robert Crawford, together 
with an elaborate essay of his own in which 
he discusses the geography of Cuellar’s 
wanderings and various points of archaeo¬ 
logical interest that arise in the course of 
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his story. The little pamphlet, for it is 
no more, makes very entertaining reading. 
Captain Cuellar, though in rags and fearful 
for his life, was, like a true Spanish Caballero, 
not insensible to the- charms of Irish eyes. 
He records, for the envy of his home¬ 
keeping friend, how he met many women 
hermosisimas por todo extremo, and how ex¬ 
ceedingly kind they were to him. In other 
respects, too, he kept his eyes about him, 
and his observations tell us a good deal 
about the manners and customs of the 
“ savage ” Irish of the sixteenth century. 
It is curious to read that, “ savage ” as they 
were, many of them were able to discourse 
with strangers in Latin. This is what 
Cuellar says of their general mode of life: 

“ They live in huts made of straw. The men 
are all large boditd, and of handsome features 
and limbs; and os active as the roe-deer. They 
do not eat oftener than once a day, and that is 
at night; and that which they usually eat is 
butter with oaten bread. They drink sour milk, 
for they have no other drink ; they don’t drink 
water, although it is the best in the world. On 
feast days they eat some flesh half cooked, 
without bread or salt, as that is their custom. 
They clothe themselves, according to tbeir 
habit, with tight trousers and short loose coats 
of very coarse goat’s hair. They cover them¬ 
selves with blankets, and wear their hair down 
to their eyes. They are great walkers, and 
inured to toil. . . . The most of the women 
are very beautiful, but badly got up. They do 
not wear more than a chemise and a blanket 
with which they cover themselves, and a linen 
cloth, much doubled, over the head and tied in 
front. They are great workers and house¬ 
keepers, after their fashion.” 

In the introductory essay, Mr. Allingham, 
who has an intimate knowledge of the 
locality, patiently tracks Cuellar’s route, 
and corrects some errors of Froude and 
others. He adds some interesting remarks 
upon the nature of the iron treasure-chests 
which are so often exhibited as relics of the 
Armada. These appear to have been freely 
in use over the whole of Europe during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
and many of them had probably reached 
both England and Ireland in the ordinary 
course of trade long before the Armada 
came. Others, however, have been recovered 
from wrecked ships, and are therefore 
genuine trophies of the great victory. 

* * * 

Notes on the Painted Glass in Canterbury 
Cathedral. With a Preface by the Very 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Aberdeen : 
University Press.) 

The Dean’s preface to this little anonymous 
book misquotes Milton, but justly points out 
the worth of such a monograph. The aim 
of the writer is “to give some account of 
the changes which have taken place in the 
arrangement of the old painted glass, and to 
keep a distinct record of modern additions.” 
Her object has been achieved, though not, 
perhaps, in the clearest manner. There are 
signs of carelessness in the text, as where 
we are referred to a non-existent foot-note 
(p. 50), or where the North Transept of the 
choir is called the South Transept (p. 3). 
Again, the naming and numbering of the 
twenty-seven plates might with advantage 
have been connected directly with the plans 
of the windows given by the author, and 


with her descriptions of them, rather than 
with her list of the plates themselves. But 
these are small, if irritating mistakes, which 
will doubtless be rectified in a future issue. 
In the meantime the Canterbury Pilgrim 
who desires to understand the Cathedral 
glass and its pious histories will find the 
“ Notes ” of great value. The Pilgrim who 
is also a humorist will be grateful for the 
reprint of amazing Culmer’s account of the 
destruction of “proud Becket’s glassy bones,” 
which were joyously rattled down out of 
their place, where the “prime Cathedrall 
saint-Arch-Bishop ” was “most rarely pic¬ 
tured—in full proportion, with cope, Rochet, 
miter, Crosier, ana all his Pontificalibus.” 

* * * 

The Victorian Era in South Africa. By 
H. A. Bryden. (African Critic Office.) 
All through the prolonged crisis of the past 
two years there has been great need of a 
handy and compendious history of South 
Africa, giving in small compass the outlines 
of what has gone on since tne beginning of 
the century. Mr. Bryden has undertaken 
to fill that want, and though his sketch of 
South African history really starts with the 
Queen’s accession, it is quite sufficient, for 
there is nothing in the present situation 
which cannot be explained by a reference 
to the history of the past sixty years. In 
1837 only the Cape Colony, which then 
occupied the extreme south of Africa, was a 
British possession, and north of it was an 
uninhabited wilderness tenanted chiefly by 
vast legions of game and by lions. The 
great trek of the Boers to the north took 
place just at the time the Queen came to the 
throne, and with that anti-British movement 
the politics which culminated in the present 
crisis may be said to have had their rise. 
Mr. Bryden summarises the period in ninety 
easily read pages, and in addition to giving 
the bare outline of facts, shortly indicates 
the tendency of each successive movement 
and its ultimate bearing on the present situa¬ 
tion. This he does with great impartiality, 
saying all he can—many people will think 
too much—in favour of the Boers, though 
he evidently is no great admirer of the race. 
There are some sad stories of Colonial Office 
ineptitude and ingratitude in the little book, 
but it is just what the newspaper reader 
needs to enable him to get a just apprecia¬ 
tion of questions of the day. Two portraits 
of the Queen, in 1837 and in 1897, are 
frontispieces to the volume, the value of 
which is increased by maps of South Africa 
in the same years, and by a very useful 
little index. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


“IN REPLY.” 

fTlHAT everyone is out of town is almost 
1 the only fact to be chronicled in the 
book trade. Still The Christian and Prince 
Ranjitsinhji’s book must be selling some¬ 
where, and must also have been subjects 
of much remark among booksellers. It 
occurred to me to write three or four letters 
to as many booksellers asking for reports 
on the only matters on which I could trouble 


them with inquiries with any show of reason. 
Two large London booksellers, who, I trust, 
have enjoyed their holidays or are on the 
brink of doing so, have replied as follows. 
The first, writing from the West End, says: 

“The two leading books of the week have, 
undoubtedly, been The Christian and Prince 
Ranjitainhji’s Jubilee Book of Cricket. Consider¬ 
ing it is the dull season, and a large number of 
our customers are out of town, we have done 
remarkably well with both books. The fact, 
however, that the former work has appeared 
in the Windsor Magazine has militated against 
its sale in book form. The many criticisms, 
fro and con, upon the work will tend to promote 
its sale. Ranjitsinhji’s Cricket is so full of 
interest to all lovers of the game that it will 
continue to sell well for some time. The edition 
de luxe does credit to its publishers, and will 
shortly become a scarce book. One other 
work, The Choir Invisible, is selling well.” 

My second correspondent, whose report 
refers to more central London, writes: 

“The publication of Ranjitsinhji’s Jubiiee 
Book on Cricket and Hall Caine’s The Christian 
in August has been a great help to the book 
trade, the 6s. edition of the former having been 
sold out by the publishers in three days. We 
have had the mortification of sending customers 
away, as a fresh supply is not yet forthcoming, 
the publishers apparently experiencing con¬ 
siderable difficulty in coping with the enormous 
demand. On the other hand, we hear that 
50,000 copies have already been printed of 
The Christian. The get-up of the Prince’s 
cricket-book (6s. edition) is disappointing, many 
of the illustrations being anything but good, 
the page is ugly and the margins are very small. 
There are, however, two Editions de luxe, on 
larger paper, both of which are well done, 
though rather too thick and heavy. 

“ The persistent booming of The Christian be¬ 
fore publication has had a distinct eff-ct on 
tho demand, which far exceeds that for the 
Manxman. 

“ The leading writers of fiction are still keep¬ 
ing up their popularity and making many new 
friends among the holiday-seekers. Among 
books more especially in demand we notice the 
following: 

“ The Chevalier cTAuriac. Bv 8. Levett Yeats. 

"An African Millionaire. By Chant Allen. 

“ Dracula. By Bram Stoker. 

“ Mr. W. H. Jacobs’ Many Cargoes continues 
to sell well; perhaps its sto-i-s of coasting life 
appeal to the seaside visitor. Captain Mahan’s 
books are also selling well now. We may look 
forward to a very full and busy publishing 
season, so many books having been held over 
from the spring. Trade generally is quiet, 
but holiday literature is going strong.” 

Our Brighton correspondent writes : 

“ Prince Ranjitsinhji’s Jubilee Book of Cricket 
has had a very large sale in Brighton, especially 
the 25s. fine paper and the popular 6s., this fact 
being perhaps due to the met that one of the 
collaborators to the volume is attached to the 
staff of the leading bookseller in Brighton and 
Hove. 

“ Mr. Hall Caine’s Christian is having a fairly 
good run among our literary subscribers, but 
tiie consensus of opinion appears to be that the 
production is not up to the previous standard of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s books. 

“Guide-books (English and Foreign) stilt 
enjoy a steady sale. Other sales dull in the 
extreme.” 

The expectation of a big publishing 
season is general; and by the end of next 
week there should not be wanting signs of 
its definite beginning. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


An Altruist. By Ouida. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Ouida’s new book is not precisely a novel, for it is almost entirely 
a discussion of socialistic opinions, nor is it a pamphlet, for it does 
not advocate any view; perhaps, on the whole, it is less unlike one 
of “ Gyp’s ” sketches of social life than anything else. At all 
events, it is exceedingly different from the author’s usual work, yet 
exceedingly characteristic in its attempt to reconcile her sympathy 
for all noble aspirations with her settled conviction that well-bred 
people ought to have an ornamental setting. The story is briefly 
this. Wilfrid Bertram, a young gentleman who is first cousin, 
nephew, or godson to most of the peerage, has acquired com¬ 
munistic theories which he propounds in print to the world and 
orally to such of his relatives as will listen to him. Naturally the 
relatives scoff or get angry according to their various temperaments, 
but unanimously disapprove. Bertram, however, has concealed 
the worst blow that is in store for them. He proposes to contract 
marriage with a young person of blameless character, whose 
mother, Mrs. Brown, is a thriving laundress. The marriage is to 
be the result of principle, not of inclination. The crisis begins 
when Lord Marlowe, one of the most unbridled scoffers, discovers 
Bertram Ute-A-tiU with his fiande, and by injurious comments goads 
the Socialist into an avowal of his purpose. In the same morning 
an anarchist orator is arrested in Hyde Park for being drunk and 
disorderly. Bertram goes to assure the constable of his personal 
knowledge that the man is a total abstainer. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, facts are against that view. He returns sadly home, only 
to find his valet, whom he esteemed so highly that contrary to all 
socialistic principles he retained his services, engaged in pillaging 
his jewel-case. On the top of these agreeable experiences, in comes 
a lawyer with the announcement that a little-known Italian cousin 
has just died leaving Bertram heir to an immense property in 
England and Italy. This is the last straw, and a heavy one. 
“ 8nr,” says the aggrieved Socialist, “ do you mean to insult me ? ” 
Fortunately, however, there is an acceptable alternative. In the 
event of Bertram’s failure to accept tne inheritance, it goes to 
Magdal en College, Oxford; and this is an arrangement which the 
philosopher can contemplate with equanimity. Accordingly, to the 
consternation of his friends and relatives, he refuses to have riches 
thrust upon him. Luckily for him, Miss Annie Brown, for motives 
highly creditable to her head and heart, releases him from his 
engagement; and Miss Cicely Bichards, a charming young lady of 
his own class, who throughout has administered the most violent 
snubs to all sooffers, definitively approves his decision. Then in 
the last scene of the small volume comes the happy termination. 
A letter appears, written by the Italian cousin on his death-bed, in 
which that gentleman explains that, being himself cut off in the 
unrepentant bloom of his wickedness, he is nevertheless conscious 
that he is wicked; he has read Bertram’s paper, The Age to Come , 
admired (platonically) its principles, and therefore bequeathes his 
property to a man who will do his duty by the tenantry. What is 
Bertram to do—stand by his refusal and let Magdalen profit, or go 
back on it and take up the duty to be done ? He appeals to Miss 
Cicely: she decides for respecting the dead man’s wishes, and as the 
lawyers have not yet acted on Bertram’s refusal, the matter is easily 
settled, and we are given to understand that the pretty young lady 
wOl help the earnest young man. So no principles are compromised, 
no incongruous marriage is made, and the young gentleman remains 
in his native station as dispenser to tne poor of this world’s 
blessings. 

Let it be granted that in real life things do not, as a rule, fall 
out so conveniently; granted, also, that Wilfrid Bertram is the 


most rabid type of prig, ignorant and conceited; and granted, 
finally, that die book, with a great appearance of argument, proves 
absolutely nothing. Nevertheless, it is never dull, and there are 
a good many things in it that show a true knowledge of the 
world. Mrs. Brown, Annie’s mother, is a purely theatrical type ; it 
would be hard to invent anything more wildly improbable than the 
scene in which she begins a discussion with Lady Jane Bivaux and 
the sympathetic Cicely in Hyde Park, and breaks it off to advertise 
her own business and solicit custom. “ Mrs. Brown,” says Cicely; 

“ ah, that rare name! you must certainly be the mother of Annie.” 
But, conventional as she is with her Adelphi dialect, Mrs. Brown 
has some very good lines to speak. She has been asked to advise 
Bertram on the dilemma—to accept or reject tho inheritance. 

“ Take it,” she says. 

“ ‘ Mrs Brown,’ aiys Bertram, ‘ your daughter would not s»y so.’ 

‘Likely not, sir. She’s a slim snippet of a girl as haven’t felt 
any of the weight o’ livin’ yet. When she hev, she’ll know that a full 
money-box is the softest pillar one can lay a tired head on any night.’ ” 

And here is a dialogue between Annie and her betrothed, in 
which it will be seen that Annie talks very shrewd sense; what 
Bertram says is no more a caricature than the rest of his utterances: 

“‘Oh, why do you want love? It is something so vulgar, so 
unspiritual, so indicative of an unoccupied mind! I have the highest 
respect for you, which I am about to prove in the strongest manner that 
any man can from his sentiments.’ 

‘ Yes, I know, sir ; but—but-’ 

‘ But there are finer sentiments than love I ’ 

‘Perhaps there are, sir, for the gentry. But love’s poor people’s 
feast; the only one they ever knows all their days. And—you—don’t 
love me ? ’ ” 

It is a pity that Ouida thought it necessary to make Bertram 
such an incredible prig; but it is quite sound to emphasise the 
truth that a prig may be heroic on occasion—in defence of his 
priggishness. The defect of overcharging all effects seems 
incurable with this lady, and that is easily understood ; but I am 
amazed that such an experience of authorship should not have 
convinced her that accuracy in small points is desirable. Au bout 
des levres is very odd French. “As for taxation, it is the arc of 
Toryism,” is a strange looking sentence. “ Lubies ” is not an 
Pn gliab word, though printed as one. Max Nardau is unfamiliar. 
Lord Southwold (who, by the why, is very well sketched) is 
described as a “ choleraic, but amiable person.” This gentleman 
wore for a watch-chain his “ poor old Hector’s steel collar. How 
he’d thresh out five acres of turnips before luncheon.” Surely to 
work through one turnip field of such reasonable dimensions before 
even the earliest lunch is no great achievement for the most elderly 
pointer. However, in these matters Ouida is incorrigible; and 
she is always readable, though An Altruist is by no means oqual, 
for instance, to The Massareenes. 

# * * * 

The Octave of Claudius. By Barry Pain. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

By those who like Mr. Pain’s work, this, his first long story, has 
been waited with some eagerness. He has proved himself, during 
the years in which he has been writing, the possessor of much fancy 
and invention, unusual readiness, a whimsical and humorous point of 
view, and a style always crisp and clear and often distinguished. 
Hitherto he has not publicly attempted anything but fantastic 
tales and comic or satirical sketches. In The Octave of Claudius, 
his first novel, Mr. Pain has not, I think, succeeded. At the 
outset the reader is led to expect two things—a mysteiy, and 
minute humorous social observation; and in the end he comes 
short of both. The mystery is averted by a catastrophe; the 
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human nature is never deeply studied. The book, in fact, never 
quite makes up its mind what it will be—a fatal fault. 

Here are the first four sentences: 

“ Mrs. Wycherly was not quite old. She seemed always to be keeping 
one foot on the tail of her youth ; the poor thing squeaked, but could 
not quite break away. In her conversation she would often drag you, 
all tremulous, with her into the confessional, where you found to your 
disappointment that she had no sins, only errors of diet. She was by 
way of being a woman of the world, with the world left out.” 

It is as well, perhaps, that such a tension is not sustained 
throughout the three hundred pages that follow, but here, surely, 
the author implies a promise that ought to be kept. A first page 
should give some kind of keynote to a book; yet once Mr. Pam 
has passed the threshold he practically takes leave of epigram; 
Mrs. Wycherley becomes nothing, a mere shadow, unworthy of 
this prominence, an obstacle between the reader and Claudius; 
and social observation gives place to melodrama and mystery. With 
the introduction of Claudius the story, as story, begins, and Mr. 
Fain warmly attacks his task. Claudius is a young gentleman 
weary of life, who is picked up by Dr. Gabriel Lamb, a fanatic 
vivisectionist, in a London suburb; nursed back into health by 
him; and finally bought, body and soul, for a dark and terrible 
experiment in exchange for eight thousand pounds and eight days 
to spend it in. Mr. Pain’s avowed theme is the story of those 
eight days—that octave; but he has made Dr. Gabriel Lamb so 
intensely mysterious that his most admiring readers will look upon 
this interval only with impatience. As on the night of Claudius’s 
return to Dr. Lamb, the night preceding the great experiment, the 
doctor is murdered by his wife, the story, to all who are interested 
in the mystery rather than the intervening eight days—which is to 
say, to forty-nine out of every fifty readers that it gains—closes 
as a “ sell,” a variant of The Lady or the Tiger. I view it in this 
way myself. I feel that I have been Mr. Pain’s victim; although 
at the same time I believe him honestly to have meant to put Ms 
strength into the account of the eight days. 

None the less, even if there were not this irritating anxiety to 
get through that period, the book would not attract me. Mr. Pain 
has not enough interest—to use an idiomatic phrase, he is not 
“keen enough” on people—to make a good novelist. His point 
of view is too whimsical, too humorous: he has too little 
sympathy; he needs to be more intent and serious. There is 
excellent writing in the book, but one never forgets that it is 
the result of artifice. One is not convinced. It is not made 
clear to me that Claudius would sell himself to Dr. Lamb. Mr. 
Pain alleges it, but he does not prove it. Nor has Angela the 
breath of life. Bumage is a clever study, although too much space 
is given to him. The triumph of the book is Dr. Gabriel Lamb, 
who, though he reminds me alternately of The New Arabian Nights 
and the scientific stories of Mr. Wells, has yet an individual being. 
Here is a scrap of one of his conversations with Claudius, pre¬ 
paratory to the offer concerning the great experiment: 

“ Ah, Sandell, it is well enough that we should look backward—from 
man to the anthropoid ape, from the ape to the original bird or reptile; 
but to look forwara is better. We are not at the end yet. I see—yes, 
in my mind’s eye, I actually see —this new humanity. It walks erect, 
cringing to no mystery. It holds the keys of life or death—of heaven 
and hell. It is the master of its fate, makes its character, moulds its 
physique, has just what intellect it wills. And all that may happen if 
I will tell it, as I hope to tell it, some two or three things.” 

I strongly advise Mr. Pain to leave pictures of middle-class 
society to others, and confine himself to fantasy, grim or comic. He 
has rare gifts in that direction. 

# # # * 

By Stroke of Sword. By Andrew Balfour. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

It would be fair, perhaps, to begin with Mr. Balfour’s full title: 
By Stroke of Sword; a Romance taken from the Chronicles of Sir 
Jeremy Clephane , King's Justice and Knight of the Shire of Fife; 
Overlooked by Master Judas Fraser, Dominie of the Parish of Kirktoun, 
and Rendered into a More Modern Knglish by Andrew Balfour. To 
those who are initiated there is rich promise in such an opening; 
a promise well supported by the table of contents. It is not, 
however, immediately fulfilled, for the two first paragraphs of the 


story (which is a matter of over three hundred pages, of five 
hundred words apiece) run thus : 

“ It seems strange to me, Jeremy Clephane, that at such an age as it 
hath pleased God that I should reach—and He knows it is not a small 
one—I should take upon me to set on paper those strange wanderings, 
and yet stranger escapades, which have fallen to my lot. 

I say that it passes my comprehension that it should be so, and 
would, without doubt, have passed that of many I once knew, though 
truly but few of them had much at the best, but as it happens they 
have one and all gone to their own place, albeit many a one of them 
hath wagered with me that I should go before him ; but whither am I 
wandering P ” 

Dull books have begun after the same long-winded fashion ; and 
“ How on earth can I have patience to read a book written like 
this ? ” says the reader to himself, feeling that were it not for the 
table of contents and a certain business-like air which the volume 
wears he would be for laying it aside and turning again to Loma 
Doone for the genuine article. Such, I will admit, was my own 
attitude. But, instead, I skipped a page or so and came to 
Chapter II.—“ Of the strange man who dwelt upon the shore ”— 
and after that all was well. Singularly well, indeed. Mr. Balfour’s 
romance is a banquet of good things: he knows all the favourite 
dishes of the lover of boys’ stories, and he has included a sufficiency 
of each. We have the man of enormous strength, continually in 
peril and always extricating himself by cunning, wit, and “ De 
Cusac’s wrist-stroke ”; we have land fights and sea fights; we 
have piracy and Papist plot; we have Dons and hidden treasure; we 
have rough jests and rude snatches of song; and there is also the 
inevitable maiden—beautiful Marjorie Bethune—but very wisely 
Mr. Balfour admits her only at the beginning and end of the book, 
and though the hero of course weds her they nobly abstain from 
caresses in public. In short, it is not too much to call By Stroke of 
Sword the best book to give boys that has been written since King 
Solomon's Mines. Thackeray is said always to have offered the 
same delicacy—apricot tart—to boys who lunched with him. I can 
recommend By Stroke of Sword to all hesitating fathers and uncles 
as quite as safe a rule in presents. It is certainly gory enough, but 
blood shed three centuries ago in a good cause can harm no one. 
This is the kind of thing: 

‘‘With bill and hanger, pistol, pike and rapier, crew fought crew, till 
the red blood ran in streams in the scuppers, and a pile of dead lay upon 
the deck, while oaths and curses, yells and groans filled the air, and once 
more the round shot from the galleon came crashing aboard, striking 
down Englishmen and Spaniards alike. Good lack ! within five minutes’ 
time I had slain three men and come within an ace of being killed, while 
I was stained with blood and wounded on the head by a splinter. I saw 
Simon hurl a don fairly overboard, and heard old Hocus shouting his 
war-cry.” 

Mr. Balfour’s period is the reign of Good Queen Bess, who, indeed, 
figures in the book, as also does Sir Francis Drake. To write about 
such a time without the plentiful slaughter of Spaniards would be 
a disgrace. 

What is lacking to the story is a coherent plot and any definite 
regress towards an end; but in the eyes of boys these faults will 
e atoned for by the profusion of exciting adventures. The printers, 
by the way, should have been more careful about quotation marks. 

# * # * 

The Tombstone Treasure. By Fergus Hume. 

(Jarrold & Sons). 

If anyone ought to write a good detective story it should be Mr. 
Fergus Hume. There are, I know, people who shoot out their 
lips at The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. But it was a mystery; and 
that’s the point. Mr. Fergus Hume, to be quite frank, has no 
more style than a bill-broker. But the mystery of that murder in 
the cab held you from start to finish, if you had any of the 
elementary emotions left in your nineteenth-century soul—because 
the author knew how to build a plot. Now you may have noticed 
that many men, so soon as they have discovered that they can do 
one thing well, instantl y s et to work on the attempt to ao some¬ 
thing quite different. Wherefore Mr. Fergus Hume, having dis¬ 
covered that he can write a story which will float a publishing 
company on its plot, insists upon writing stories which would sink 
a syndicate in its style. The Tombstone Treasure is a Georgian 
story, and is concerned with a sum of money reported to have been 
hidaen by “Wild Ralph” who died in sixteen hundred and 
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something. The clue to the hiding-place lies in Wild Ralph’s 
epitaph, which runs: 

“ Here lyeth one who from hys birth 
Numbered y“ yeeres but VI. of VII., 

Monies bee hadd not when on earth. 

But layed up al hys spoiles y“ aire.” 

From this the wicked French Marquis, the melancholy Oswald 
(who descends from Ralph, and has no prospect of making a decent 
living unless he solves the riddle), and the sprightly Lady Sue try 
to find their way to the treasure. You know who found it. You 
would yourself find the way from the tombstone in the churchyard 
to the hidden treasure before you got halfway through the book. 
And that is my grievsnce against Mr. Fergus Hume. I know that 
the man who shouts “ encore ” is both ungrammatical and unfair, 
and that a man who writes one good story is not necessarily 
capable of writing another equally good and entirely different. 
But if Mr. Fergus Hume will sit down quietly and dovetail another 
plot as complicated and mysterious as the hansom-cab murder, and 
make a book of it, I will buy the book and not worry about 
discount. 

* * * * 

The Eye of I»tar. By William Le Queux. 

(F. Y. White & Co.) 

Mr. Le Queux, in his latest story of African adventure, has found 
a way out of the great difficulty which besets writers of his class. 
Instead of making his hero one of those adventurous Englishmen 
whose characters are becoming increasingly difficult to differentiate 
from the host of previous heroes of fiction of the same type, Mr. 
Le Queux chooses for his principal character a Mohammedan. 
This, with the scene of his story—Central Africa, from the Soudan 
to the Niger—gives opportunities for unlimited “local colour,” of 
which the author avails himself somewhat to excess. The Eye of 
Istar is, probably, not intended for adult readers. It is of the school 
of Mr. Haggard’s She, and is crammed with hazardous adventures. 
I do not think it a particularly good specimen of its class. 


AN OLD “PROPERTY” OF FICTION. 

The Bull, the Girl, and the Red Shawl. 

The following amusing study of one of the most venerable of the 
novelist’s “ incidents ” appears in the New York Critic above the 
signature of Mr. Charles B. Loomis: 

“ There is no incident in all the realms of literature, from the 
‘ penny dreadful ’ up to the three-volume novel, that has afforded 
so much material for the pen of the writer of fiction as the delight¬ 
ful episode of the bull, the young girl with the red shawl, and the 
young girl’s lover. Sometimes the cast includes the lover’s hated 
rival, but the story may be told without using him. 

It is thirty-odd years since I first came across this thrilling 
adventure in the pages of a child’s book, very popular at the time. 
How well I remember how my young blood—to be exact, my 
seven-year-old blood—thrilled as I mentally watched this frail girl, 
with a start of just three feet, lead the tremendous and horribly 
savage bull in a three-hundred-yard sprint, only to trip at last on 
the only obstruction in the ten-acre field; how, just as the bull 
reached her, she flung her red shawl a few rods to the right; how, 
the bull, leaving her, plunged after it; how she, weak and 
trembling, ran to the stone wall and managed to vault it just as 
her lover, a brawny blacksmith, who had seen the whole affair at 
too great a distance to be of immediate service, reached the wall 
and received her in his arms. ‘ Oh, Kenston,’ she murmured, 

‘ you have saved my life! ’ and then she fainted—and I believe 
the bull ate up the snawl. At any rate, its part in that particular 
story was ended. 

I have always felt that, thrilling as this scene was, it had not 
been worked for all it was worth; but an extensive reading since 
then has brought me to the conclusion that, first and last, it has 
been worked for its full value. 

The next time that I read the enthralling narrative, I was some 
years older, but the memory of the other telling was still fresh 
within me; and so, when, in t the second chapter, I read about a 
savage old bull, one Hector, the property of Squire Flint, the 
meanest man in the county—not that his meanness had anything to 
do with the story, but it is one of the conventions that a savage 
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bull shall be owned by a cross, crabbed, and thoroughly stingy 
man—I say, when I had read thus far, my pulse quickened. In¬ 
experienced as I was, I somehow sensed the coming situation. I 
seemed to know as by clairvoyance that, however limited the 
heroine’s wardrobe might be in some respects, there was one article 
of apparel that she surely possessed, or would possess, in time to 
meet the exigencies. True enough, in the very next chapter, her 
maiden aunt, a saintly old lady of ninety, died and bequeathed to 
her sorrowing niece a red pongee shawl of great value—as a bull- 
enrager. The book had seemed prosy at the start, but now that I 
knew what was coming, and that it was that that was coming, I 
read on breathlessly. 

Needless to say that, in the next chapter, the young girl fell in 
love with a strapping young fellow, who immediately proposed— 
that they take a walk. How well I knew, though they aid not, 
where that walk would lead them. The mad bull—in this case it 
was mad, although any old bull will do, mad or not—was rampant 
in a lot, a mile south of the young girl’s house, and they started to 
walk due north; but I knew full well that they would need to cross 
that particular pasture before they got home; and a few pages 
later found them climbing over the stone wall into the bull’s 
domain, and then they walked along, intent only on their new¬ 
found happiness. The day was chilly (in the middle of a 
particularly hot July), so that the girl could have an excuse to 
wear her red shawl. Now, having brought two of the actors on 
the stage, the cue was soon given to the bull, and in a moment the 
happy lovers, feeling the ground tremble beneath their feet, turned 
ana saw Hector, his horns gyrating with rage, his eyes bulging out, 
and his head lowered as he thundered along, straight for the 
pongee bequest. To take her under his strong arm and to rush 
forward were the only things for the young man to do, and he did 
them; and then, the rest ran as per schedule. I believe that in 
this case the young man threw the girl into a tree and then 
plunged down a woodchuck’s hole. At any rate, the girl was 
unharmed. That is the one unalterable formula in constructing 
these bull stories: save the girl unharmed. You may break the 
young man’s leg or arm, and you may do what you mil with the 
bull, but the young girl must come through unscathed. 


It was years before this “ moving incident ” ceased to hold me. 
and in that time how many changes were rung on it. Once only 
was the red shawl absent, and I wondered how in the world the 
bull was to be infuriated, as he was a singularly mild beast in the 
earlier chapters and on May Days had been festooned with garlands. 
Then, too, the girl was in deep mourning—for her lover! But the 
ten-acre lot was all right, and as the author was a clever man, I felt 
that he would find a way to run the act with a small cast and no 
properties. So I read on, and after wondering, together with the 
girl herself, what could have caused the peaceful old bovine to 
chase her, tail up and head down, the full length of a particularly 
long pasture, she and I found out, when she realised, that, the day 
being sunny, she had picked up her cousin’s parasol, which was, 
necessarily, of a brilliant scarlet. She had no lover, for, as I say, 
he had died—two chapters before the book was begun ; but she did 
have presence of mind, and so she inserted the point of the parasol 
in the bull’s mouth and then opened it, and while he was extracting 
it with his forepaws, she reached the fence and vaulted it in the 
usual way. 

The possibilities of the incident are by no means exhausted, and 
so far from ‘ Amos Judd ’ being the last story in which it was 
used, I saw it in a tale published this month ; and this time with 
the full paraphernalia of hated rival, lover, red shawl, and all; but 
for me it had lost its zest. To be sure, if they would make the 
hero an athlete and have him bravely stand his ground, while the 
girl climbed to the top of an enormous elm, and then, just as the bull 
lowered his head to toss him, have the hero jump high in the air 
and make the bull pass beneath him, and as he reached ground 
again, seize the bull, not by the horns, but by the tail, and, swinging 
it three times around his head, dash it against a tree and stun it— 
that is, if its tail were securely welded to its body—there would be 
an original treatment of the subject. And if its tail were but 
loosely fixed to it, the hero could pull it out, and the bull, filled with 
chagrin, would walk off dismayed and humiliated. 

But pending that form of the story, I am studiously avoiding all 
novels that contain heroines with red shawls, or that make early 
reference to fierce bulls, or that speak of a certain ten-acre lot, 
peculiarly adapted for lovers’ peregrinations.” 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OP NEW BOOK8. 

£ This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow.~\ 

T HE advantages of education and of 
that culture which Matthew Arnold 
wished might become more and more wide¬ 
spread are not admitted by everybody. 
They are not admitted by Mr. Nicholas 
Christian, who has written a book which 
he describes as “A Study in the Real 
Decadence,” and entitles That Tree of Eden. 
Mr. Christian deplores the physical degenera¬ 
tion which he believes to be the accompani¬ 
ment of popular education, and still more 
the decline of religious faith, for which he 
considers education a vain substitute. In 
an “ Apologia,” the author writes: 

“ Our position is that education en masse> 
and by forced marches, spells disaster, not so 
much m the immediate present as to succeeding 
generations. In every generation there is so 
much force stored up. . . . Nature sternly insists 
that this force shall not be impaired. If it be 
impaired by vice or hard conditions of life, or 
any similar causes acting on the great scale, 
the race dwindles, becomes weak, fails into the 
condition of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for stronger and more virile races. Force 
upon any individual, or any number of indi¬ 
viduals, conditions under which the physical 
basis is not allowed fair play, and you will look 
for many generations of mat individual, or group 
of individuals, in vain. Under the strain of 
cultivation and culture, in conditions far above 
any poesiblo average that could be attained in 
the most favoured Utopia, we see the higher 
strata of our existing society continually dying 
out, being renewed from the unexhausted 
humanity below. Raise all the individuals 
in that unexhausted reservoir to a similar state 
of culture, and your race will collapse as if 
smitten with the pestilence.” 

Concerning religion, Mr. Christian writes: 

“ Catastrophe always has fallen on a nation 
that has lost the spirit of worship, the inner and 


subtle significance of religion. For, truth to 
tell, religion is the one thing which gives us 
the sense of proportion in the life we lead, 
which restrains us from projecting forward our 
own obscure and ridiculous personality until it 
shuts out. the vision of all other and more 
beautiful objects.” 

Books about Shakespeare—so they be 
sincere — have a kind of prescriptive 
welcome. The latest, Shakespeare, Puritan 
and Recusant, has been written by the Rev. 
T. Carter to prove that John Shakespeare, 
of Stratford - on - Avon, was not only no 
Papist, but so advanced a Protestant as to 
deserve the name of Puritan. The book 
has an introduction by the Rev. Principal 
J. 0. Dykes, who writes: 

“ If Mr. Carter’s reading of the elder 
Shakespeare’s life can be justified, the poet 
was, at all events, reared in a ‘ Puritan ’ home. 
The presumption which would thence arise— 
that the aims of the advanced Protestants, as 
they commanded the sympathy of Shakespeare’s 
earner contemporary, Edmund Spenser, and 
claimed the powerful pen of his younger con¬ 
temporary, John Milton,' so they retained a 
hold on the mature intelligence of a greater 
than either—is one which there is little or 
nothing that I know of in his writings to 
outweigh. . . . Those who recognise in the 
advanced Protestants or early Puritans under 
the Tudors the men who in their day embraced 
most faithfully the ideas of anew era—the men 
of freest thought and keenest sympathy with 
pure and true religion—will find the suggestion 
no less natural than welcome ‘ that William 
Shakespeare was the child of a Puritan and 
Bible-loving home.’ ” 

American explorations in the East in 
the interests of archaeology are watched 
in this country by only a limited and a 
learned public. But the volumes in which 
Mr. John Punnett Peters has begun to 
narrate the adventures of the University 
of Pennsylvania expedition to Babylonia in 
the years 1888-1890 may hope for wider 
recognition. The work, of which the first 
volume is before us, is well supplied with 
illustrations and maps. A second volume 
will follow, each bearing the title of Nippur. 
Before the explorations here detailed Nippur 
was scarcely known except as having been 
an important place in Babi Ionia. But, says 
Mr. Peters: 

“ We found that Nippur was a great and 
flourishing city, and its temple, the temple of 
Bel, tbe religious centre of the dominant 
people of the world at a period as much prior 
to the time of Abraham as the time of Abra¬ 
ham is prior to our day. We discovered written 
records no less than 6,000 years old, and proved 
that writing and civilisation were then by no 
means in their iufancy. Further than that, our 
explorations have shown that Nippur possessed 
a history extending backward of the earliest 
written documents found by us, at least 2,000 
years.” 

A seventh edition of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons’ Authors and Publishers, re¬ 
written, and with additional material, 
reaches us. The first edition of this manual 
appeared in 1883. Questions affecting the 
relations of authors and publishers have, 
perhaps, lost something of their acuteness 
since then, but on the authors and pub¬ 
lishers are more numerous than ever. It 
is still true, as is pointed out by the 
editors of this work, that 

“ there seems to be some special fascination for 


a considerable proportion of the community 
in matters connected with the production of 
literature, and even with the methods of the 
manufacture and distribution of books; and 
the large measure of interest shown by successive 
generations in the reminiscences of authors, 
and in the details of their work, indicates that 
the quidguid agunt scriptores is felt to possess a 
greater general importance than attaches to the 
doings of workers in other divisions of human 
activity.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


From Wednesday’s Times: 

“KIPLING.—On the 17th Aug., at North 
End House, Bottingdean, Sussex, the wife of 
Budyard Kipling, of a son.” 


In the current North American Review 
Mr. Edmund Gosse examines the literary 
history of the last ten years in England 
and comes to some interesting conclusions. 
In answer to the question, What can we 
discover of the form and character of 
1887- 1897 ? he replies that the first 
and foremost fact is that it has been 
a period of the removal of landmarks. 
Most generations have some great and 
venerable writer whom they may honour 
and exalt into almost godlike eminence. 
To-day we have none, if we except Mr. 
Gladstone, who is primarily not an author; 
Mr. Euskin, who is no longer vocal; and Mr. 
Spencer, whose voice does not penetrate to 
the people. But during the ten years now 
completed the deaths have occurred of 
Browning and Tennyson, Tyndall, Darwin 
and Huxley, Kinglake and Froude, New¬ 
man and Jowett—all landmarks and all 
without successors. The men who should 
have succeeded some of them have unhappily 
died too: Matthew Arnold, William Morris, 
Pater, Lightfoot, Freeman. 


This fact, that they have not left suc¬ 
cessors, is perhaps more melancholy than 
their own deaths, which for the most part 
occurred in the fulness of years. Mr. Gosse 
names but two, and these will not attain 
quite to the position of landmarks — or 
soothsayers made half supernatural by age 
—for some time. In Mr. Gosse’s own 
words: 

“If Mr. George Meredith is spared to us for 
ten years more, he will become one of those 
quasi-fabulous figures which stimulate curiosity 
so much, and serve so well to keep alight the 
flame of enthusiasm. But to find a single other 
name which can conceivably be put in the same 
topmost rank we must come down to a still 
younger generation—to Mr. Swinburne and his 
juniors—and it will be long, indeed, and far 
into the twentieth century, before Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, Jlos ju ventutis of our poetry, can consent 
to be venerable.” 


Mr. Gosse next comes to the prevailing 
mode of literary expression—the novel. He 
considers the outburst of fiction under which 
we now labour to be disastrous, not only 
because it diverts readers from better things, 
but because it also turns authors into wrong 
channels. 

“ For example, Stevenson, manifestly bom to 
be an essayist and perhaps a philosopher, was 
dragged, as a magnet draws a needle, to the 
irresistible rock of story-telling, and Treasure 
Island, begun as a joke for a boys’ newspaper, 
was made the pioneer of a series of tales to 
which the author’s exquisite stylo gave the 
persistence of literature. In Mrs. Humphry 
Ward a roost accomplished literary critic has 
been lost to us ; in Mr. George Moore a candid 
student of sociology; in Mr. Stanley Weyman 
a historian of the school of Bobertson.” 

It is almost certain, says Mr. Gosse, that 
if Modern Painters or The Grammar of Assent 
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or even The History of Civilisation had been 
ublished within the last ten years, it would 
ave scarcely attracted any attention at all, 
outside a narrow circle. It is more than 
probable that Buckle and Newman, if not 
Mr. Euskin, would have resigned themselves 
to the inevitable, and have tried to present 
their views and convictions in the form of 
tales. 


An article in the Phonetic Journal, says a 
correspondent, includes Charles Kingsley 
among “men of genius” who wrote a good 
hand. Yet it was Kingsley who so shocked 
a timid correspondent by the Socialistic ex¬ 
travagance of a postscript which ran: “ My 
station is Wokingham.” She read it, “ My 
trust is the working-man.” 


Most of the boys and girls who have had 
the good fortune to read Mr. Kipling’s two 
Jungle Books have laid them aside hoping 
for more. But it has been reserved for 
an American boy to put the question to 
the author. “ Dear Clement,” was Mr, 
Kipling’s reply—“Yes, I know some more 
jungle stories, but they are so bad that I 
am afraid the mothers of the little boys 
who read the other stories wouldn’t want 
them to read this second crop; this is the 
reason I have not written them." Still 
there are one or two good stories for children 
which have not yet found their way from 
the serials in which they appeared into a 
book : the incomparable “ Maltese Cat,” for 
example, and a stirring tale of a boy who 
acted as pilot on the Hooghli. 


Concerning the very successful invasion 
of London by American actors, the Critic 
writes as follows : “ It is the raciness of 
the plays we have sent them that has made 
them popular. Gillette with his American 
war drama, Neil Burgess with his Yankee 
spinster, have taken the town; and now 
Mr. Charles Frohman tells us that he is 
going to give them Mrs. Leslie Carter and 
her great bell-clapper act. Though curfews 
are not rung in America outside of Nan¬ 
tucket, it is an ‘ American ’ idea to have a 
woman swinging from the clapper of a bell 
to prevent its ringing. I am sure that heroic 
scene will thrill the British pit with a new 
thrill, one that even Wilson Barrett could 
not give it.” 


TnE moral drawn by the Critic from this 
success is that if American writers as well 
as playwrights would achieve raciness, 
American books would be equally popular 
here. “It is only the American author, 
the mere writer of books, who is not getting 
that appreciation at the hands of English 
readers that he deserves. Our best writers, 
they claim, are too much like their own; 
give them something racy in books, as we 
have given them in plays, and we shall have 
no reason to complain.” This probably is 
true, Mr. Bret Harte, for instance, was at 
one time extremely popular in this country, 
principally because of the raciness of his 
work. 


loma Boone is to be added to the long 
list of novels obtainable in sixpenny editions. 
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Messrs. Sampson I k>w & Co. are the pub¬ 
lishers. Meanwhile Messrs. Blackwood will 
shortly issue Mr. Blackmore’s new romance, 
Bariel, which has been running in “ Maga,” 
Messrs. Blackwood, by the way, are them¬ 
selves contributing to the sixpenny editions 
of fiction by bringing out George Eliot’s 
Scenes of Clerical Life in that form. 


In addition to the selection of the prose 
writings of the late W. B. Bands, better 
known under his pseudonym of Matthew 
Browne, which Mr. Brimley Johnson is 
editing for Mr. James Bowden, there is 
likely to be a new edition of his verses 
for children, the copyrights of which have 
recently been acquired by Mr. John Lane. 


Owing probably to the success of The 
Sowers, and possibly to the illustrated covers 
in which the new edition is published, Mr. 
H. S. Merriman’s story, The Grey Lady, 
which fell comparatively flat on its appear¬ 
ance in 1895, is having a belated season of 
popularity in America. Two editions have 
rabidly been purchased since the middle of 


Mr. C. H. Shannon has been awarded a 
gold medal of the first class at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of Munich for his 
picture, “The Wounded Amazon,” which 
appeared in this year’s Pageant. Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones also receives a first-class gold 
medal for his “ St. George and the Dragon” 
series, and Mr. John 8wan for his drawings 
of animals. 


Mr. David Nutt has now in the press, 
and will shortly publish, a book entitled 
Gossip from a Muniment Room, by Lady 
Newdegate of Arbury. It contains interest¬ 
ing details in the lives of two Fitton sisters, 
one of whom married Sir John Newdigate 
of Arbury, and the other was maid of honour 
to Queen Elizabeth. The private letters— 
of which the book is chiefly composed—tell 
their own tale, and give a curious insight 
into life behind the scenes of nearly three 
hundred years ago. Among Anne Newdi- 
gate’s chief correspondents may be mentioned 
Sir William Knollys, Sir Fulke Greville, 
Sir Eichard Leveson, and Francis Beaumont. 
The book will be illustrated from family 
portraits. 


To Be Had In Remembrance is the title of 
a new anthology of poems concerning the 
future life, which Mr. Elliot Stock an¬ 
nounces for early publication. The volume 
is edited by A. E. Chance, and illustrated 
with numerous designs by B. Montagu- 
Pollock. 


Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. will publish 
early in September another romance of 
military life, to be entitled The Rip's 
Redemption, from the pen of Mr. E. 
Livingston Prescott, whose story Scarlet and 
Steel recently aroused so much attention 
among Army men by reason of its strictures 
on flogging. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A LONDONER. 

The pleasantly unusual view taken by Mr. 
Sidney Lee that, after all, we know a good 
deal about Shakespeare is not weakened by 
the fact that the London which Shakespeare 
knew is an open page to us. The page is 
mainly John Stow’s. Many of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, and notably Ben Jonson, 
have left us vivid, racy pictures of London 
characters and customs; but Stow’s plodding 
“ Survey ” enables us to see the whole, and 
to fit in the parts. 

It was, indeed, a literary providence that 
raised up Stow among the Elizabethans. 
While they ransacked the world for beauty, 
the ages for tragedy, and exhausted 
euphony on their lines, this plain man was 
mapping out the streets and describing the 
churches and houses and shipping which 
constituted the centre and home of this 
literature, and of the human activities that 
inspired it and were by it inspired. We 
may be sure that Stow’s love of London 
was shared by Shakespeare with added 
depths of love and insight proper to his 
larger mind. Shakespeare did not behold 
the London crowds, the palaces of the 
Strand, and the narrow, bustling alleys of 
the City unmoved; and to discover, as far as 
may be, just what he did see, and how he 
was affected by it, is no idle employment. 
It has been the employment, at all events, 
of Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, whose Shake- 
epeare’t London, recently published by Messrs. 
Dent & Co., is, we think, the first careful 
attempt to draw Shakespeare as a Londoner. 

Mr. Ordish has had the wisdom not 
to fret about disputed facts and dates in 
Shakespeare’s career. He has taken the 
generally accepted life, and after all no 
one who admits that Shakespeare was 
Shakespeare disputes that he spent his best 
years in London. How and why he came 
to London we do not know for certain. 
Supposing the deer-stealing story to be true, 
it is not clear that Shakespeare came to 
London immediately after, or in consequence 
of, that incident. There is some reason to 
believe that he went first to a village near 
Stratford. An old tradition had it that he 
supported himself for a time as a school¬ 
master. But to London, sooner or later, 
Shakespeare must needs have come. 

Being yet buoyant he may have been 
moved to travel thither by nothing more 
material than that passion to see the 
metropolis, to plunge into its crowds, and to 
be “ of the centre,” which still brings youths 
of twenty-two up from the counties. It is 
probable that Shakespeare came to London 
on foot by way of Oxford and High 
Wycombe. Even then the lights of London 
must have flared like “ a misty dawn” on 
the night sky, and we may imagine that 
Shakespeare’s heart throbbed a little as he 
drew near to the splendid city. Splendid it 
was. Let the reader look at Yisscher’s view 
of Elizabethan London, which Mr. Ordish 
reproduces as the frontispiece to his book, 
and declare whether this was not a London 
in which Shakespeare might have retained, 
as he did, his love of Nature, and have 
absorbed also his deep sense of the grandeur 
of cities, the majesty of law, and the 
humane influences of commerce. 


Visscher’s panoramic view, taken from 
Bankside in the very year of Shakespeare’s 
death, seems like another providential con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of the man. 
His personality eludes us. Not the less is 
it a joy and an education to approach inch 
by inch through any and everj medium to 
a closer acquaintance with the greatest of 
Englishmen. And one can spend hours 
poring on Visscher’s minutely careful view 
of London, and say at least: Thus London 
looked to Shakespeare! We are standing 
on Bankside just far enough back from the 
river for the view to indude two curious 
octagonal buildings, one of which is labelled 
“The Globe” and the other “The Bear 
Gardne.” Beyond these we see -the backs 
of the houses that fringed the Surrey side 
of the river from St. Mary Overy westward 
toward the site of Waterloo Bridge. Over 
these houses which lie low in the foreground 
we see the broad river. Visscher seems 
to have felt its majestic flow, and assuredly 
he felt its breeze ; every sail, and there are 
many in his picture, is bellying proudly. 
Beyond, London proper stretches from the 
Tower to Charing Cross, throwing up its 
spires against the heights of Islington and 
Hampstead, and against the sky. London 
Bridge, sole link between the two banks, 
seems to groan under its houses and battle- 
mented entrances. The roof of the south 
gate is like a ghastly pincushion with its 
traitors’ heads stuck on poles. Thence 
turrets and gables, closely packed, lead the 
eye across to Fish-street and Cannon-street. 
Old St. Paul’s dominates all. Nor are 
rolling clouds—not mere conventions of the 
engraver, but such white cumuli as Lon¬ 
doners might then see in their pure sky, 
and reflected in their pure river—wanting 
to a scene majestic and complex enough to 
have been in Shakespeare’s mind when he 
made Prospero predict the fading of “ the 
cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
yea, all that it inherit.” 

Several neighbourhoods of London are 
believed to have been known to Shakespeare 
with the intimacy which comes of daily 
routine. The traditions agree that in his 
first seven years in London he existed, 
“ by very mean employments,” in the 
neighbourhood of Shoreditch. The father of 
Burbage, the actor, whose children claimed 
for him the distinction of being the first 
builder of playhouses, kept livery stables in 
Smithfield, and it was the custom of the town 
aristocracy to ride out to the two theatres— 
the “Theatre” and the “Curtain”—near 
Shoreditch Church. Shakespeare is said 
to have looked after the horses while their 
riders were absorbed in the play. 

It may be surmised that in these years, 
being unattached—for it is certain that he 
saw little of his wife and children for eleven 
years after he left Stratford—Shakespeare 
joined in, or at least witnessed, the sports 
and pastimes of the town. He must often 
have walked in Finsbury Fields and seen 
the train - bands drilling and practising 
archery at the butts. One student has 
recently argued that Shakespeare was him¬ 
self a practised archer. It has been noted that 
archery terms, correctly used, are scattered 
throughout the plays. Does not Shallow 


exclaim on the death of “ Old Double ”; 
“Jesu! Jesu! dead! a’ drew a good bow. 
. . . Dead! a’ would have clapped i’ the 
clout at twelve score; and carried you a 
forehand shaft a fourteen and fourteen 
and a half, that it would have done a 
man’s heart good to see.” Nor is Mr. 
Ordish without j ustification in suggesting that 
Shakespeare must have enjoyed many a walk 
northwards through the fields to Islington, 
Highbury, and to the woods and heaths of 
Highgate and Hampstead It is not in the 
least necessary to suppose that Shakespeare 
brought most of his knowledge of nature 
from Warwickshire. Gerard’s Herbal names 
hundreds of wild flowers that were to be 
found in the fields around London or at 
Hampstead, and many of these flowers are 
immortalised in the plays. 

It was not long, however, before Shake¬ 
speare came further into the town. The 
theatrical companies of the Earl of Sussex, 
the Earl of Derby, and the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, were performing on the other side 
of the Thames, and Shakespeare became 
associated with them. Malone is the great 
supporter of the tradition that he lived 
between 1596 and 1608 on Bankside, close 
to the Globe Theatre, which had been 
opened there by the Burbages. It should 
be remembered that the “Globe” was 
burnt down in 1613, so that the building 
represented in Yisscher’s drawing is only 
the successor of the house that Shakespeare 
knew. But the Bear Garden, which had 
no such fate, appears as Shakespeare saw it. 
There are few more interesting transcripts 
of Elizabethan life in this quarter than the 
'conversation about the bears, and particu¬ 
larly the notorious bear Sackerson, that 
takes place between Slender and Anne in 
the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

If we accept the theory that for some 
years Shakespeare lived in Groat St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, we may accept Mr. 
Ordish’s sketch of his daily journeys to 
and from Bankside. “Residing at St. 
Helen’s, Shakespeare . . . must have fre¬ 
quently walked . . . along Bishopsgate, 
down Gracechurch-street (Grass-street, as it 
was called then, past Eastcheap, over the 
Bridge to the Clink. At this time, too, the 
Burbages had another theatre at Blackfriars; 
and, after attending a rehearsal at the 
Globe, Shakespeare would walk on past 
the pike-ponds to Paris Garden stairs, and 
take the ferry there to Blackfriars.” Such 
surmises of Shakespeare’s daily move¬ 
ments are reasonable and refreshing. Mr. 
Ordish makes an excellent point when 
he says: “ It is probable that, had it 
been adequately known how many-sided 
was the life of London as it presented 
itself to Shakespeare, how full of variety 
in a small compass, some of the books 
that have been written to prove he was 
a lawyer or some • other profession; 
that he must have been on the Continent, 
especially to Italy; that he must have made 
an ocean voyage in a ship, or what not; 
might not have seen the light.” 

What Shakespeare could not learn from 
London, from London’s river, and from 
those books of which we know he was a 
student, he could leave to more learned and 
less gifted men. 
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THKEE NEGLECTED BOOKS. 

I.—“Dagonet the Jesteb.” 

It is a pleasant theory to nourish, that every 
deserving book sooner or later finds its 
way to those that can love it best. There 
is fate in these matters; a destiny that 
leads readers —by devious ways, it is true, 
and often very slowly, but surely enough— 
to those authors in whom they find most of 
that sympathy or attraction which it is the 
reader’s end in life to discover. Some 
optimistic fatalists go farther and maintain 
that one always comes to a book at the 
right moment. Be that as it may, destiny 
is ever watchful to effect wise introductions. 
Sometimes her instrument is the reviewer: 
oftener this meeting grows out of conversa¬ 
tions—a new friend always can tell us of 
a new book: now and then a belated 
appreciation performs the office; and it is 
not disagreeable to feel at this moment that 
it was destiny at our elbow which prompted 
the eulogy of three unobtrusive but real and 
individual little works that have never, we 
think, appealed to as many intellects as they 
should. 

The first is Dagonet the Jester, by the 
ill-fated Malcolm Kingsley Macmillan, a 
tender, fragrant little fantasy of a nature 
very rare in English literature — the 
story of the Fool, or Jester, of my Lord 
Sandiacre; of the offence he gave to my 
Lady and consequent expulsion from the 
house; of his settlement in the village of 
Thorn Abbey as a cobbler; of his marriage to 
Nancy of the inn; of Nancy’s change from 
ripe gaiety to seriousness; and of the bitter 
end their marriage had, by reason of the 
irreconcilability of the two natures—he 
being a child of nature, free of word and 
deed, untroubled by self-searchings and 
misgivings, void of offence; and she, though 
not less void of offence, fearful of impulse, 
anxious for her soul’s good and his, a 
Puritan at heart. The period of the story 
is early Stuart, the border line of time 
dividing Merrie England on the one side 
and our own conscience-stricken England on 
the other. The historian is Master Aaron 
Blenkinsop, a boy of Dagonet’s village, 
and the son of his best friend, Mistress 
Blenkinsop, and one who, coming under the 
patronage of the Sandiacres, grew to be a 
man of learning and a satirical wit. 

It is a delicate, kindly fancy, touched 
with gentle communicative melancholy. 
The reader who desires a definite plot, or 
character-drawing firmly done in black and 
white, will find little to his mind here. The 
tints are low and faint and suggestion is 
more than statement. Yet why more 
ersons are not familiar with the book is 
ard to say. We as a race may require 
facts boldly or extravagantly set down, but 
a steadily increasing number among us 
prefer the quieter u*iy and are continually 
vigilant for good work. For those who 
would choose to be whispered to rather than 
shouted at Dagonet’s story should have 
fascination : the good Aaron who tells the 
tale has so much of that indefinable quality 
which we call charm. 

The title, truly, is a little misleading. 
When we see Jester on the cover of a book 
we expect fun; or, as in the case of Chicot, 


adventure. But Dagonet offers more tears 
than laughter. He is not the rich man’s 
Jester or Fool as, outside of Shakespeare 
(whose Fools are not the least radiant jewels 
in his crown of glory), he is understood 
in English literature. Dagonet rises head 
and shoulders above these. Dagonet is of 
the greatest, owning kinship with the fool 
in Lear himself. His was that folly that 
lies nearest wisdom. Perhaps a better name 
for it is unpraeticalne88 informed by wit, 
the negation of the trick of “ getting on.” 
The truest, gayest artists have it. Dagonet 
himself was an artist, in a day when men 
could be artists and not know it. He lived 
his own life. 

Lady Sandiacre, being a vain woman 
blinded by conceit, missed Dagonet’s recti¬ 
fying smile when one night he offered her 
a quip, and he was straightway led to the 
confines of the park by nis lordship, who, 
with tears in nis eyes, bade the Fool 
farewell. At this point the story opens. 
Dagonet then settled down in the neigh¬ 
bouring village to cobble, and to be as merry 
as God willed amid the insidious beginnings 
of Puritanism. He lodged with the black¬ 
smith Blenkinsop and Mistress Blenkinsop, 
the mother of Aaron, who tells the tale; 
and Mistress Blenkinsop that morning sent 
to the “ George” for a flagon of Burgundy 
for breakfast, “ wishing, as she said, to 
let Master Dagonet down easily from that 
high estate to which he had been used.” 
This Mistress Blenkinsop is a notable figure: 

“Dagonet,” said Aaron later, “ was bom 
into a world which left confession to the 
parson. Much of his life was lived before 
every man was fain to be considered a priest, 
and when even the priest could look with 
smiling on May games and May blossoms. My 
mother was another such forest changeling, 
and minded her, as Dagonet doth still, of the 
green and growing earth, though my father 
could see nothing but the blackness of the 
Ironsides’ empire between our tender lives and 
the avenging fires of God.” 

Thus, we find Dagonet suffering not alone 
from the invasion of conscience. Mistress 
Blenkinsop breathed the same air; she, too, 
was very nigh to Nature’s heart. Fiction 
is rich in good mothers, but few have 
more charm than this winsome dame. Yet 
too much even for her, with her in¬ 
domitable spirit and sense, was the serious¬ 
ness setting in at that time, and she, too, 
became troubled in mind and lost her gaiety. 
Withherdeath the first part of the book, made 
valuable chiefly by her share in it, c'oses. 

In the second part, twelve years later, 
we find a new Lord Sandiacre, young and 
foolish, with Aaron as his secretary The 
scene opens with the return of my Lord to 
his home. He paused at the “George” for 
liquor, which was brought to him by the 
other woman of the story, Nancy Cotes, 
“ that beautiful whirlwind,” as Aaron calls 
her. “When my Lord dismounted she 
strode up and threw one arm over his 
horse’s neck, looking at us all with a 
kind of reckless defiance.” My Lord 
was struck, and Dagonet, standing by, 
saw it. It was perhaps with a view 
to her protection that a few days later 
Dagonet and Nancy were married; and with 
that step came the beginning of the end. 


Dagonet was not for the fetters of marriage, 
nor had Nancy enough breadth of mind to 
admit so elvish a nature as her husband’s. 
The Jester was the soul of kindness, but 
Nancy grew daily more anxious and less 
and less the beautiful whirlwind. Indeed, 
the memory of that day when she brought 
the drinking-cup to the young lord and met 
his eyes with gaze of equal frankness dwelt 
with her. The Calvinistic preacher was 
abroad, damnation was in the air, and 
weak vessels who had not sinned imagined 
sins with which to torture themselves. She 
was another of Puritanism’s victims. 

In such an atmosphere Dagonet lan¬ 
guished and grew faint; moreover, his 
popularity in the village had gone, he 
was eyed askance. Scandal was talked 
of him. Wit was in bad odour, gaiety 
in worse. Dagonet, Nancy complained, 
oould do nothing for her soul. He could 
not see. She wished to convince him of 
her love, but also of her unworthiness, 
and he would not understand. “He only 
pats and strokes me with ‘Good child! 
good child! I do most exceedingly love 
thee. And what a heart is thine too, 
Nanny! Be merry and love me as thou 
canst.’ ” No wonder that, observing this con¬ 
dition of things, Aaron exclaimed : “ Woe 
unto the prophets of woe! Woe unto 
those that are ever urging on the poor soul 
to probe into its sores and its sins, as if a 
mere thought of evil should float for ever 
like a cloud before the Mercy Seat.” 
Aaron’s last glimpse of husband and wife 
together was one cold evening when Nancy’s 
mood was for the moment gay almost as 
of old: 

“ Looking in I saw through the cloud of 
smoke a most singular scene. With his back 
to me, and dressed in his old jester’s suit, sat 
Dagonet, the married cobbler, drinking in 
tobacco, and making sharp strokes in the air 
with his bauble. Facing me, with a window-sill 
at her right hand, where were set holly-boughs 
and yew-twigs in a rich confusion, sat Nancy 
his wife. She had just been giving suck to her 
little boy, and her right breast shone through 
the firelight and blue smoke like a sea-foam of 
a creamy gold, blown suddenly into a glorious 
orb, and touching the sea-floor like another 
sun.” 

“Be merry, little knave,” Dagonet was 
saying to Ms son, “ but take to thee early 
the garment of wisdom and the mask of 
gravity ”; and then Nancy produced from a 
secret place a little suit of motley for the 
child, and all were as merry as larks. But 
of a sudden Nancy’s mood changed and she 
became sober again, and called for a truce 
to gaiety. It was Dagonet’s last trial. He 
rose and slipped softly out with a bundle in 
his arms, while Nancy turned to the study 
of Ezekiel. 

“ I igo to take the air,” Dagonet said, 
“ and spell out on the gravestones the 
names of some of my dead cronies.” Some 
while later a suspicion came upon Nancy 
and Aaron that all was not well, and they 
set out to look for their friend. They 
sought in vain; but meeting with one Jock 
learned that he had but half an hour since 
talked with the Fool in the churchyard. He 
carried a torch and was reading the names 
on the stones. “Oh, for the goodly com¬ 
pany of my friends who lie below,” he had 
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said—“ Master Blenkinsop and liis wife. 
.... There will be no such cronies for me 
again. They reminded me never of my 
dishonour. And they who are left can 
think of nothing else.” Dagonet was never 
seen alive again. They found him dead 
against Mistress Blenkinsop’s tomb. 

If you like to read a deeper meaning into 
the story you may. The author, indeed, 
helps you to it. In the transformed Nancy, 
so debonair by nature, so free and frank in 
her youth, and latterly so conscious of her 
soul’s danger, and so timorous of spontaneity, 
you may discover the beginnings of that 
morbid desire for safety in the after-life from 
which so many have since suffered. “The 
conscience-stricken plaining mother at my 
side,” said the observant Aaron, “ was a 
type of the new woman, in whom the sense 
of sin was to be the predominant feature.” 
And again, at the end : “ For I think ever of 
the sap of the merry greenwood and the life- 
streams of England’s wanton revelry frozen 
suddenly in Dagonet’s beloved form.” We 
may, indeed, if we like, consider Dagonet the 
.Teeter its author’s protest against a world 
whose atmosphere is too bitter for the genial 
soul of the artist. Many a writer has come 
to this conclusion—it is native to the artistic 
temperament—but few have stated it more 
reasonably. A man had to feel deeply and 
love England and mankind well to write 
such a book as Dagonet the Jeeter. It 
is a persuasive plea for a franker life, 
less fearful and more merry: “Woe unto 
those who are ever urging on the poor soul 
to probe into its sores and its sins, as if a 
mere thought of evil should float for ever 
like a cloud before the Mercy Seat.” 


ART, 


THE TATE GALLERY. 

I. 

I T might have been hoped that the 
experiment of a Greek fagade in the 
London climate and London light had been 
sufficiently proved. In all the hope of the 
whiteness of the quarry and of the quarried 
stone, in the confidence of tradition, the 
new architect, age by age, has made the 
attempt anew, in indomitable defiance of 
the smoke, of time, nay of the sun itself. 
For the London sun does not ride so high 
that he can be tempted to lodge horizontal 
shadows under the levels of the heavy 
Grecian lines; he is a sun wheeling some¬ 
what low—or somewhat low on an average 
—round the sky, and, therefore, a sun whose 
shadows are to be caught by the outstanding 
buttresses and the flying lateral members of 
the Gothic order. But there they stand, 
the triumphs of hope over experience, the 
Greek porticos banished from the upright 
Southern sun, and water-coloured so dead 
black at the freakish will of the soot and 
rain that the question of shadows is 
quenched on their pediments and among 
their columns for ever. That capricious 
aquarelle of the London winter climate 
takes little account of the hollows and 
shelters of architecture, and blackens im¬ 
partially ; the structure lodges pallid, 


grey, half-hearted London shadows that 
are absorbed in the local black, as the 
half-sunshine is also. There is no play 
of natural climate over a blackened 
building in London upon which the arti¬ 
ficial climate of smoke has done its work. 
Yet here, in the Tate Gallery, is an 
undiscouraged public building, Corinthian 
as to its portico, and raised on the horizontal 
lines of the South, save only that the cupola 
springs into air in defiance of everything. 
And for the moment the clear whiteness of 
the structure, and the sun of summer noon¬ 
day seem to justify the old experiment— 
all looks brilliant. And the architect is to 
be much commended for making some 
attempt to suit the scale, and especially the 
height of his building, to the style. The 
Tate Gallery is not only in its parts, but in 
its completeness, fairly proportionate to 
human life. Therefore it composes well 
with the river, among other things—nay, 
with the cloud itself. 

Whiteness and a shedding of strong 
light rule everything within, and the 
recesses of the domed central hall hold, in 
sharp contrast, the dark bronzes of the 
statues—Lord Leighton’s “Sluggard” and 
“ Athlete ” ; Mr. Hamo Tnomycroft’s 
“ Teucer,” of which Millais said that if it 
were but a little injured, and had been dug 
up, it would have the respect it would never 
get to the full, being whole; the “ Boy at 
Play” of Mr. Goscombe John, and the 
“ Perseus Rescuing Andromeda,” the 
buoyant and vivid work of Mr. H. C. 
Fehr. The “ Boy,” with its balance and 
its action, is a work somewhat lacking 
in beauty, and the sculpture of action 
is not entirely justified by Mr. Fehr’s 
placing his Perseus on the back of his 
dragon, which lies crouching upon his 
Andromeda. The winged sandals, and the 
spirit, and the alighting movement of this 
well-designed figure, hardly do away with 
the sense of an added burden upon the 
undermost Andromeda. The “ Sluggard,” 
the “Athlete,” and the “Teucer” are also 
all so many examples of the sculpture of 
action, but the action here is not dependent 
upon so delicate a thing as the very flutter, 
as it were, of poise. It is worth saying 
that the pretty and cheerful fountains circled 
out in the pavement should have something 
to mark them for the pre-occupied feet of 
strolling Westminster people, unused to find 
goldfish and lilies in their path, the while 
their eyes are wandering over the subtle 
lines of Mr. Onslow Ford’s statuette of 
“Folly” just beyond. The two drinking 
fountains are very well imagined. They 
give a local air at once to the Gallery—a 
building set in the midst of a poor riverside 
people, whose children straggle in from the 
dust of the alley and the tramway street. 

The pictures within might be expected 
to present the effect of a trebly mixed 
motive; but, after all, there is no cause 
why the pictures chosen by the judg¬ 
ment of Mr. Tate and those selected 
by the Council of the Royal Academy 
should specially differ ; nor why these two 
sections should be unlike (except upon the 
matter of age in a few instances) from the 
pictures eased out of the National Gallery. 
Evory collection is heterogeneous, and this 


not more than another. But the hanging, 
in such a Gallery, should be above reproach. 
If the arrangement is temporary, it would 
be well to make some confidence on that 
point to the public; but for the present, 
at least, all confidences are markedly with¬ 
held, and we do not yet know whether we 
are to be guided by a catalogue, or whether 
the far better way—the only national way— 
will be taken in giving every picture its 
name upon the frame. When the building 
is complete, then, possibly, Cecil Lawson’s 
“August Moon,” Mr. Henry Tuke’s “August 
Blue,” the hill-side cattle picture of Mr. 
Adrian Stokes, and Lady Butler’s “Rem¬ 
nants of an Army ” will no longer be hung 
at their present height. If the “ August 
Moon ” were to continue where it is there 
would be an abiding reason for outcry; for 
it is lifted up on the top of the “ Derby 
Day.” 

“ August Blue ” is a brilliant and beauti¬ 
ful picture, and, merely to match Mr. Tuke 
with himself, “ All Hands to the Pumps,” 
for all its many excellences, must be judged 
to be less perfect upon the point of action. 
It is too late to complain of the Chantrey 
choice in certain instances (and there is 
cause) but it is never out of date to approve 
the happy readiness that took possession of 
such a radiant work as Mr. Sargent’s 
“ Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose.” The utmost 
of delicacy, the extremity of refinement, 
without a moment of exaggeration of what 
is sweet and fastidious—a tact and choice 
without reproach—go with his triumphant 
sense of beauty in its rarer form. White is 
to be painted with one of two beauties—the 
hidden gold of Sir Joshua Reynolds or the 
cool latent violet which is the secret of the 
white of Mr. Sargent. Both are, at their 
best, so fine that by the white rather than 
by any colour are we inclined to judge a 
colourist able to charm us so. Of both 
kinds of white the beauty consists, needless 
to say, in the light, for there is as much 
light in the white opal of Mr. Sargent as in 
the glow of the warmer manner—and with 
light, spirit. The painting of the white 
dresses and of the fine childish flesh in the 
faces and necks of the “ Carnation Lily ” 
children is one of the most spiritual things 
ever done by colour. 

It is a mingled pleasure to see again, in a 
good light, the famous “Ophelia” of 
Millais. The beautiful painting of the 
ordinary face is undeniable, but the beauty 
of the accessories—especially the bush of 
open wild roses—has to be sought for. For 
example, there is no manifest sunshine in 
the picture, and the strong green of the 
leaves does not look like the green of sun¬ 
shine, but yet in the almost microscopically- 
seen middle of every rose there lies, as in a 
cup, a golden glow of sunlight, radiantly 
painted. It was apparently a part of the 
fashion—as a protest against prettiness—to 
paint the heroines of poetry with the faces of 
dressmakers—not prosperous dressmakers— 
and with expressions of head-ache. ‘ ‘ Digging 
the Grave ” seems really much inferior to 
this rich “ Ophelia ”; it is a hard picture, 
much more intent upon colour and contrasts 
than upon harmonies and lights. Its 
interest is almost all in the subject, with 
its vigorous gloom and sentiment. The 
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figure of the nun who is brawnily spading 
the grave-mould out is in fact strongly con¬ 
ceived, but the novice sitting by is some¬ 
what sentimental, and singularly unnunlike. 
There are some yet living who tell us that 
they saw the picture when the face of this 
vestal was of the ugliness sought for by the 
resolutely retrograde “ advance ” of the time; 
when Millais, many years later, relaxed 
the rule, he gave his nun the present 
rather handsome face. “ The North-West 
Passage ” represents Millais at a far dif¬ 
ferent time; and “Speak! Speak!” is the 
most ably painted of the pictures of the 
, last years, most of which the master’s best 
admirers would gladly see destroyed. 

The number of works by that poor 
painter E. M. Ward, to whom, in the day 
of our boastfulness, was entrusted some of 
the decoration of the House of Lords, is 
disproportionately large ; they are disagree¬ 
ably well-known to us all; so is the blatant 
“ Hamlet ” of Maclise, so is the work of the 
less obtrusive and quite undistinguished 
Augustus Egg; so is much else that for 
many yonrs diminished the dignity of the 
official national collection in Trafalgar- 
square. For the landscape of Linnell we 
have no tolerance : it is lightless, spiritless, 
and violent 


DRAMA. 


A LTHOUGH the stage has seldom been 
more fully given up to frivolity than 
at the present moment, Shakespeare con¬ 
tinues to hold his own, and more. He is an 
important item in most of Sir Henry Irving’s 
seasons (though, to be sure, next winter, with 
“ two new plays and three new playwrights ” 
coming forward, there may not be much 
room for him at the Lyceum); Mr. Tree 
announces “Julius Csesar” in addition to 
“ Hamlet ” for the coming season at Her 
Majesty’s; and Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
occupying the Lyceum in Sir Henry Irving’s 
absence, intends to give “Hamlet” and 
possibly one other Shakespearean play. All 
this betokens a praiseworthy devotion to 
“the legitimate.” One wonders how far it 
is dictated by the natural desire of our 
rising or risen actors to range themselves in 
line with the great names of the past and 
how far by the demand of the public for 
classic drama. Assuredly the former con¬ 
sideration is not without its importance. 
Plays such as “ Virginius ” and “ The 
Hunchback ” have outlived their period 
solely because they are associated with 
famous personalities with whom the modern 
actor and actress like to bring themselves 
into juxtaposition, and naturally Shake¬ 
speare forms a useful connecting link and a 
standard of comparison for all dramatic 
periods. This is one reason why the classic 
drama can never be left out of the reckoning. 
Yet supposing one to be familiar with the 
dramatic and literary beauties of “ Hamlet ” 
(as the experienced playgoer is), the margin 
of novelty left for each new rendering of 
the central character must be comparatively 
small. What is there to be learnt of the 
character of the Prince of Denmark that 


the histrionic and critical genius of this 
century alone has not amply revealed ? The 
pessimist might well be pardoned for com¬ 
plaining of the “damnable iteration” dis¬ 
played in the continued revival of “ Hamlet.” 


Ok the other hand, the living texture of the 
drama, the play of character apart from the 
story (which many of the cultured intellects 
of the Latin races still take no more kindly 
to than did Voltaire), seems to exercise a 
spell over the public. The tradition may or 
may not be strictly accurate that, in the days 
when Shakespeare was more frequently 
played in the provinces than he is, the 
gallery boys were occasionally known to 
prompt the leading actor. But a significant 
fact is this, that when Mr. Tree interrupted 
the run of “ The Silver Key,” in order to 
close his season with a performance or two 
of “Hamlet” at Her Majesty’s, he had 
crowded houses; which may imply, indeed, 
a sense of duty on the part of the public to 
patronise “ the legitimate,” but which is 
more likely to be the outcome of a keen 
interest in the treatment of the character 
per te. 


To whatever cause the continued popu¬ 
larity of the legitimate drama may be set 
down, the fact is one of excellent import, 
especially in such periods of dramatic 
frivolity as that through which we happen 
to be passing. For it must not be forgotten 
that a country with magnificent dramatic 
traditions may, nevertheless, lose taste for 
its masterpieces. Spain is a case in point. 
All the great names in Spanish drama are 
now relegated to the upper shelf; the 
theatres of the Peninsula being given up 
mainly to musical farce, or translations of 
French modern pieces, with a small and 
insignificant leavening of Eehegaray, Perez 
Galdos, and other native writers. Bull¬ 
fighting has killed tragedy in Spain. It is 
the one great national sport, and in second 
and third-rate provincial townR it can be 
reckoned to draw a mighty concourse 
of 10,000 or 12,000 spectators at prices 
that compare with our highest theatrical 
tariff. In ancient Rome the combats 
of the gladiators inspired a distaste for 
the feebler and more subdued effects of 
mimic tragedy, and so it is with the corrida 
de toros, which tolerates beside it only the 
tarmela* of the popular stage. Perhaps the 
taste of the day is not in itself too favourable 
to tragedy. How the classic drama would 
fare in France at the present time but for 
the operation of the subsidised theatres it is 
hard to say. Certainly private managerial 
enterprise seldom or never leans in that 
direction, and the devotees of the old school 
are constantly lamenting the decay of the 
national taste for that class of entertainment. 


It is all the more remarkable, therefore, 
that in the West-end theatres of London there 
should be such a recrudescence of classicism 
as the announcements for the coming season 
denote. Mr. Tree’s “ Hamlet,” of which 
we are to have a further taste, is a curiously 
(esthetic, and one might almost say feminine, 
rendering of the character. While deficient 
in virility, by comparison with the rugged 


interpretations known to the stage, it is 
almost surcharged with the airs and graces 
wherewith this romantic actor adorns his 
more imaginative work. Mr. Tree’s is a 
tender, refined Hamlet, as indulgent with 
Ophelia, except where he detects her seem¬ 
ing duplicity, as he is impatient with the 
senilities of Polonius. He is never a mad 
Hamlet, but his nature is obviously too 
sensitive and highly strung for life at the 
Court of Elsinore. Like most leading actors 
of the present day, Mr. Tree has his favourite 
readings. Of these, 

“ The cat will mew, the dog will have his bay,' 

is perhaps the most striking. It is one of 
those which, if they did not rest upon some 
authority, might well be invented to suit the 
sense of the text. That every dog has his 
“ day,” according to the accepted version, 
has become proverbial, and will no doubt 
retain its place in popular speech, but on 
literary grounds there is much to be said 
for Mr. Tree’s emendation. Evidently the 
line is meant to express an antithesis, and 
baying to a dog is as natural as mewing 
to a cat. Moreover, baying as applied to 
dogs was a word familiar to Shakespeare, 
who elsewhere uses it, as in the passage: 

“ I’d rather be a dog and bay the moon,” &o. 


The typical summer pieoe continues its 
career. In its latest form it is presented, 
at the Criterion, as an adaptation from the 
German of forty or fifty years ago, under 
the title of “ The Sleeping Partner.” 
Neither the age nor the origin, however, 
of a summer piece matters, provided it 
belongs to what we are accustomed to 
regard as the more primitive school of 
humour or dramatic effect. “Primitive” 
is the appropriate word in the present 
instance. The piece is concerned with the 
relations of a father, a daughter, and a son- 
in-law. The father finding a room stuffy 
throws up the “practicable” window; the 
son closes it. This is repeated several times 
to peals of laughter from an unsophisticated 
house. Then the mechanical joke is reversed 
with equal effect, the son opening the 
window and the father as regularly closing 
it. Afterwards much merriment is produced 
by a butler’s insisting upon laying the tea- 
table at inopportune moments, until finally 
he is kicked out with such violence that he 
falls down and smashes the tray—a stroke 
of humour which is equivalent to the time- 
honoured joke of sitting down on a handbox, 
or the buttered slide of the Christmas clown. 
The serious side of the piece is hardly more 
impressive. Through the excessive devotion 
to each other of a father and daughter, the 
latter becomes temporarily estranged from 
her husband. The sentiment here is forced 
and maudlin, though tactfully rendered by 
Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Lena Ashwell as 
the young couple, and Mr. James Welch as 
the father, the sleeping but still aggressive 
member of the firm. Summer audiences, 
however, when they are not on the guffaw, 
like to be on the whimper. It is a curiously 
old-fashioned phase of theatrical effect that 
the typical summer piece presents. 

J. F. N. 
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I ALLUDED last week to the miner’s fancy 
that diamonds were a gift from heaven, 
and added the interesting explanation given 
by Sir William Crookes, that diamonds were 
common in meteoric stones. It is some¬ 
what of a coincidence that there should 
immediately afterwards appear in Nature 
(reprinted from the American Journal of 
Science) a paper by the late Prof. Hubert 
Newton, proving that all over the world 
it has been customary to worship meteorites 
as gods. Some of tne instances quoted are 
so interesting that a short list of them 
would not be out of place. The oldest of 
all is one that was found in an Ohio mound 
on a brick altar, surrounded by numerous 
apparently sacred or ornamental objects. 
What its significance may have been we 
can only conjecture. It is otherwise with 
the cases of stones placed on record as 
worshipped by African tribes, by Buddhist 
Hindus, and by Japanese and Chinese 
astronomers. In 1492 a stone weighing 
300 lb. fell in Alsace, and was regarded by 
the Emperor Maximilian as such a portent 
that a Council of State was held to consider 
its meaning, and it was solemnly placed in 
a church. Raphael painted into an altar- 
piece in the Vatican a fireball which fell at 
Crema, and was held to have brought 
deliverance to Italy from the French. It 
is in classical theology, however, that Prof. 
Newton claims the most striking part for 
his meteorites. He holds the distinction 
between curwv, an image, and the earlier 
AyaXfia to prove that shapeless objects were 
worshipped before statues, and then tries 
to show that all images reputed to have 
fallen from heaven were either meteorites 
or statues which replaced meteorites. 
Thus the earliest statue of Aphrodite 
at Paphos was such a stone, rude and 
triangular in shape. So was the image 
of Artemis at the Tauric Chersonnese, cele¬ 
brated in the legend of Iphigeneia. The 
Palladium of Troy is described in terms 
which bespeak a meteoric origin ; whether it 
was in this form that the reputed Palladium 
was brought to Rome and guarded by 
the Vestal Virgins there are no means of 
knowing. Quite otherwise is it with the 
famous statue of Cybele at Pessinus, cele¬ 
brated by Catullus in the “Attis.” This 
was the “ Idroan goddess,” whose transport 
to Rome by command of the Sibylline 
oracle was supposed to have been operative 
in driving Hannibal out of Italy. The 
appearance of this “ divinity ” is described 
by many writers, in whose lifetimes it still 
existed as an object of worship. It was 
conical in shape, and resembled a needle 
of brown lava. When its temple on the 
Palatine was explored by Lanciani it could 
n at be found. The clue to its disappearance 
is probably to be found in a note of 1730, 
when the temple was searched, and the 
author records Jus disappointment at finding 
no statue, but only a brown stone. After 
the foregoing we are not surprised at being 
told that the Ephesian Diana was in her 
earliest form most probably a meteorite, 
and that the statue which afterwards became 
tto famous was either due to a desire for 


artistic improvement, or else was a device of 
the gold and silversmiths, who made a living 
by the sale of replicas. One other interesting 
meteoric relic is mentioned by Prof. Newton. 
The veneration of the inhabitants of Arabia 
for their stone god was so deep-rooted that 
Mohammed spared it. “ To-day that stone 
is the most sacred jewel of Islam.” 

H. C. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets. 

London : August 14. 

After the use by Mr. Chambers of such 
expressions as “ taking refuge in an unworthy 
quibble,” “ a very red-herring of a conjecture,’’ 
“ an argument pour rire,” I might not un¬ 
reasonably decline further correspondence. 
There is, however, one matter which I can 
scarcely pass over without notice. I am asked 
to “ print in full ” a certain letter in the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s collection from Sir 
Edward Fitton to Cecil (dated August 5, 1600) 
“and add to it any other letters from Fitton 
to Cecil of the same date which may be in the 
collection.” Other letters from Fitton to Cecil 
of the same date have, I should suppose, no 
existence. But, of the letter more particularly 
mentioned, I do not know that I ever had 
a complete copy. Lord Salisbury and his 
librarian, Mr. R. T. Ghinton, were very liberal 
and kind in giving facilities for the research. 
Complete or partial copies of letters were sent, 
as seemed necessary. Some letters I personally 
inspected. Mr. Gunton, indeed, seemed to take 
a personal interest in the investigation. Mr. 
Chambers may rely upon it that nothing was 
withheld which was likely to elucidate Mary 
Fitton’s early history. Without much better 
reason than at present appears, I cannot ask 
Lord Salisbury that further trouble should be 
taken in relation to the matter. Mr. Chambers 
does not allude to the really important fact 
that objection was made to paying “ her 
portion ” to Sir Edward’s daughter (certainly 
not Mary Fitton’s sister, who, since 1587, had 
been Anne Newdigate, and who was not at all 
likely to be “hindered”) on the ground that 
the discharge was not a good one. 

It is at least possible, as I said previously, 
that additional light may be thrown on the 
matter by the Fitton letters at Arbury which 
Mrs. Newdigate is editing. When I saw this 
lady—now some time ago—she told me she 
intended making a thorough research. This, I 
presume, she has done. The book is, I under¬ 
stand, already in the press, and may be expected 
shortly. 

With regard to the supposed allusion to the 
relations between Pembroke and Shakespeare in 
Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, and the author¬ 
ship of the poem, “ Soules ioye, when I am 
gone,” &c., I need only refer to what was 
actually said in my book. 

Thomas Tyler. 


Spanish Protestants. 

On reading in the last issue of your paper the 
notice of Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth 
Century, in which it is regretted that the book 
did not appear in toto, I am reminded of the 
well-known fable, in which the man was driven 
into carrying the donkey in his efforts to please 
the public, for it was only because all the chief 
London publishers declined to bring out the 
complete translation of the original, on the 
ground that the subject was not of sufficient 
public interest to warrant the expense, that, to 
my great regret, I found myself obliged to 
concede to the condition of its abridgment. 
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In justice to my work, I trust I may be 
permitted to say that the author (Dr. Wilkens) 
has himself written to me to say that he is 
greatly pleased with my compilation of his 
work, as his diffuse style and want of methodical 
arrangement would have prevented the trans¬ 
lation of the original being satisfactory to 
English readers; while he was glad to find 
I had omitted no point of historical interest. 

When the reviewer says: “ At no time could 
Spain be said to present a promising field for 
the dissemination of Protestant ideas, he seems 
to have overlooked the late Lord Plunket’s 
Introduction to my compiled volume, in which 
he says there are now fifty Protestant native 
congregations in Spain and Portugal, embracing 
among them considerably more than 10,000 
souls. 

Rachel Challice. 


Herrick and Martial. 

Oxford : August 17. 

In reference to Dr. W. F. Cobb’s letter 
in the current number, allow me to say, that 
though I have often read Martial's famous 
epigram (x. 47), I was not thinking of it at the 
time of writing my own version of Herrick’s 
lines. The “sine lite dies” and the “ focum 
perennem” came to me as an almost literal 
translation of the English. The other epigram 

S ii. 90) I did not even know, though, of course, 
! see now that Herrick’s first two lines are an 
exact reproduction of the lines which Dr. Cobb 
quotes. He asks how I scan accedat in my third 
line; but where is the difficulty ? Surely “ Hie 
(not hie) super | acce j dat,” &c., is according to 
rule. 

Thanking you for the favourable notice of 
ray Selections whioh appeared in the Academy 
of July 31. C. S. Jerram. 


Mr. Borlase on Irish Archaeology. 

London: August 18. 

In reply to my friend Mr. Alfred Nutt’s 
letter in your issue of August 14, I beg to 
assure him that the two sentences which he 
places in inverted commas are not my own, but 
my reviewer’s, and that they do. not represent 
my views on the subject, as Mr. Nutt will 
discover for himself when he reads my work. 

It naturally cannot be expected of me that I 
should reply to the criticisms of those who have 
• not even seen my book. On the other hand, 
however, nothing will give me greater pleasure 
than to have errors pointed out to me of which 
in my preface I admit there must be many 
dispersed through my 1,234 pp., and to have at 
the same time occasion afforded me of defend¬ 
ing the position I have taken up in the latter 
portion of vol. iii., and of supplementing, by 
additional material, my evidences as to the 
stem-lands of the Piets and Scots, the pivot on 
which the question of the origin of the subject- 
matter of Irish tradition must inevitably rest. 

With regard to the “ strained etymologies” 
to which my reviewer, in his generally appre¬ 
ciative article, somewhat vaguely alludes, and 
in which he probably includes my derivation of 
Boroimbe (popularly spelt Boru), I should like 
to be allowed to point out that I have just been 
made aware that the same view—namely, that 
the word originally meant the “ Cow-Tribute 
of Rome,” that is, the contribution in kine 
levied by the Romans on the barbarian tribes 
of the North—has recently, and quite in¬ 
dependently, been adopted by an eminent 
French philologist. 

William C. Borlase. 

[We wish to state that a few errors of spelling 
which crept into the letter from Mr. Alfred 
Nutt, printed in our last issue, were due to a 
failure of the post.—Ed. Academy.] 
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REVIEWS. 


WALT WHITMAN, THE MAN. 

Calamus : a Striss of Letters written during 
ths Years 1868-1880 by Walt Whitman to a 
Young Friend (Peter Doyle). Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Richard Maurice 
Bucke, M.D., one of Whitman’s Literary 
Executors. (Boston: Laurens Maynard.) 

I T is the late of big, breezy, kindly natures 
to have rather tiresome admirers, and 
Walt Whitman is no exception. Whitmaniacs 
are not good to live with. The band of enthu¬ 
siasts who devote their lives to the expansion 
of his philosophy in America, whose organ 
is the Conservator of Philadelphia, have the 
beet intentions but no humour. After 
perusing one number of the Conservator, it 
is possible to come away a little frightened of 
their prophet. A better way is to road Leaves 
of Grass pure and simple, and let the com¬ 
mentators and illustrators and improvers go. 
Walt Whitman needs no gloss. Every¬ 
thing that he wished to say he said as 
clearly as might be; and once the reader 
can overcome his antipathy to the boisterous, 
unkempt manner, once his ear is willing 
continually to be baulked of music, there is 
the generous tingling message of democracy 
glowing before him. Walt Whitman was, 
more man any other writer, impatient of 
intermediaries: he wished to be alone with 
his reader, just you and he. 

Whitman’s imitators—even Mr. Carpenter, 
who has a true message of his own—are 
very trying, and for the most part his cele- 
brators are apt to give false impressions. 
We except John Burroughs and W. D. 
O’Connor, both of whom understood the 
fulness of the man, but the majority of 
those who write with enthusiasm of Whit¬ 
man do him injustice. He was more normal, 
more reasonable, than they wouldhave us sup- 

n : much more a man like unto his fellows. 

because these letters to Peter Doyle, 
and more especially Peter Doyle’s narrative, 
emphasise this fact-—adjust the balance, as it 
were—that we welcome Calamus. It is an 
illumination, a revelation. It is well for 
Whitman to stand aside from Whitmaniacs 


now and then. It is even more desirable 
that he should be defended from that other 
faction which calls him satyr and savage: 
for to most persons Whitman is either god 
or devil. This book shows him to have 
been neither, but a much better thing: a 
wholesome, simple • hearted, affectionate, 
keen-sighted, sweet-minded, impulsive, idle, 
tolerant, charitable, boyish, merry, vigorous 
old man; a passionate lover of humanity, of 
the open air, of the sea, of active moving life, 
of his country. 

The book is valuable leas for the letters 
than for the picture of Walt Whitman 
which is offered by Peter Doyle, his friend. 
At the time they met Whitman was a man 
close upon fifty, and Doyle a youth thirty 
years ms junior. Whitman was a clerk in 
a Government office at Washington, Doyle 
was conductor of a tramcar. Whitman 
seems to have had a peculiar fondness for 
tramoars and ferries: they enabled him to 
indulge in his favourite pastime of observing 
moving masses of people, to be passive— 
to “ loaf,” to use one of his favourite words 
—in the midst of activity. There is some¬ 
thing childlike, boyish, in this; and Whitman 
was much of a boy all through life. Where 
there was water he was always drawn to it, 
either to bathe or to sail, but inland he 
seems to have sought the cars. His letters 
are full of references to them, and messages 
to friends who were working upon them. 
Thus, he wrote from Camden, after his first 
paralytic seizure in 1873: 

“ I have become sort of acquainted with 
most of the carriers, ferrymen, car conductors, 
drivers, &c., &c. • They are very good indeed— 
help me on and off the cars, here and in 
Philadelphia - they are nearly all young fellows 
—it all helps along.” 

And, again, from Brooklyn in 1870 : 

“ I find myself going with the pilots muchly 
—there are several that were little boys, now 
grown up, and remember me well—fine hearty 
fellows—always around the water—sons of old 
pilots—they make much of me, and of course 
I am willing.” 

The young men always drew him; he 
could influence them, colour their poten¬ 
tialities; they were frank and fresh and 
spirited and unaffected. It was necessary 
to be natural, human, to attract Walt Whit¬ 
man. In cultured society Whitman could 
hold his own, and did; but he went to it 
from curiosity, and his curiosity was soon 
satisfied. He wrote of the conversation of a 
certain literary set: 

“ I take a hand in, for a change. I find it 
entertaining, as I say, for novelty’s sake, for 
a week or two—but I know very well that would 
be enough for me. It is all first rate, good and 
smart but too constrained and bookish for a 
free old hawk like me.” 

Whitman, at any rate at this time, in 
middle life, seems to have had few dose 
friends. He loved boundlessly; he sym- 
athised with most forms of human en- 
eavour and human weakness; but he 
admitted few individuals to his holy of 
holies. Doyle was his chosen intimate. 
While this book was in preparation, Dr. 
Bucke and Mr. Traubel, the high priests of 
Whitmania, paid a visit to Peter Doyle and 
took from his lips his recollections of 


Whitman. They found Doyle very ready 
to talk. His words, almost as they were 
spoken, were recorded by Mr. Traubel, 
and subsequently Doyle revised the proofs. 
Hence we have a very interesting first-hand 
account of a remarkable friendship. 

Peter Doyle’s narrative is the gem of the 
book, a pieoe of real literature. He began 
with a few words about the cars : 

“ Walt rode with me often—often at noon, 
always at night. He rode round with me on 
the last trip - sometimes rode for several trips. 
Everybody knew him. He had a way of 
taking the measure of the driver’s hands—had 
calf-skin gloves made for them every winter in 
Georgetown—these gloves were his personal 
presents to the men. He saluted the men on 
the other cars as we passed—threw up his hand. 
They cried to him, 1 Hullo, Walt! ’ and he 
would reply, ‘ Ah, there! ’ or something like. 
He was welcome always as the flowers in May.” 

Subsequently Doyle gav e a good reminis¬ 
cence of Garfield and Whitman. Garfield’s 
call of salutation to Whitman across the 
street was “After all, not to create only,” 
the opening words of the “Song of the 
Exposition.” “ After all, not to create only,” 
he would cry out in his large, manly voice, 
and then the two men would talk and talk 
and talk. 

Here are other remarks of Peter Doyle’s, 
not quite in the order in which he made 
them: 

“ I never knew a case of Walt’s being 
bothered up by a woman. . . . Woman in 
that sense never came into his head. Walt was 
too clean, he hated anything which was not 
clean. No trace of any kind of dissipation in 
him. I ought to know about him those years— 
we were awful close together. . . . He had an 
easy, gentle way—the same for all, no matter 
who they were or what their sex. . . . He 
could shut a man off in the best style, you 
know. He had a freezing way in him—vet 
was never harsh. But people got to know that 
he meant what he said. . • • Walt’s manners 
were always perfectly simple. We would tackle 
the farmers who came into town, buy a water¬ 
melon, sit down on the cellar door of Bacon’s 
grocery . . . halve it and eat it. People would 
go by and laugh. Walt would only smile and 
say: ‘ They can have the laugh—we have the 
melon.’ ... He had pretty vigorous ideas on 
religion, but he never said anything slighting 
the church. ... He never went to church— 
didn’t like form, ceremonies—didn’t seem to 
favour preachers at all. I asked him about the 
hereafter. ‘ There must be something,’ he said, 
‘there can’t be a locomotive unless there is 
somebody to run it.’ I have heard him say 
that if a person was a right kind of .person— 
and I guess he thought all persons right kind 
of persons—he ooulan’t be destroyed in the 
next world or this. . . . He seemed to have a 
positive dislike for tobacco. He was a very 
moderate drinker. ... In his eating , he was 
vigorous, had a big appetite, but was simple in 

his tastes, not caring for any great dishes. 

Dollars and cents had no weight with Walt at 
all. He didn’t spend recklessly, but he spent 
everything—mostly on other people. Money 
was a thing he didn’t think of as other people 
thought of it. It came and went, that was all 
there was to it. He didn’t buy many books, 
but I remember that he once bought a set of 
Alexander Dumas.” 

All this is just what is wanted. It shows 
us the unfamiliar side—the man day by 
day . It enables us to disentangle Walt 
Whitman from the web of illusion that 
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hangs about him. Everything we learn of 
Peter Doyle tells us more ol Walt Whitman 
and more of that section of Leaves of Grass 
called “Calamus.” To some persons tho 
tone of that section is objectionable: it can 
be so no longer after reading this little 
book. 

The letters themselves are intrinsically no 
great literary treasure. They are affec¬ 
tionate, solicitous, hearty, bluff. Whitman 
had a paternal love for his young friend: 
he told him what seemed likely to interest 
him, now and then sent a book, or a paper 
containing something of his own, asked for 
news, often enclosed presents of money. 
This is a fair specimen letter: 

“ Brooklyn, Friday forenoon, March 22 [1872]. 
Dear Pete, I received your letter yesterday. 
Pete, you must be quite steady at work, and 
no time to spare. Well, perhaps it is just 
as satisfactory considering all things. The 
cold weather has just kept on here as before- 
cold enough all the time—and then a spell of 
damned bitter stinging cold every now and 
then extra—not one single mild warm day 
since I have been home—six weeks—I am 
middling well, go out some every day, but not 
much—Best thing is my eating and sleeping —I 
fall back on them altogether—I sleep splendid, 
have a good bed, plenty of cover—get up 
pretty early though and make the fire, and set 
things agoing, before mother comes out—she 
has had some bad times with rheumatism etc.— 
one hand and arm quite disabled—still she is very 
cheerful, looks well in the face, and does more 
work cooking, etc, than most young women— 
We have grand breakfasts, buckwheat cakes, 
coffee, &c., eggs, Ac.—just wish you could come 
in mornings and partake. We two always 
breakfast together, and it is first rate.—So you 
see I fall back upon sleeping and eating, (as I 
said).—Should be glad to see Parker Milbum— 
hope he will call to-day.—I send you a paper 
by mail.—Well, Pete, 1 believe that is all, this 
time. Good bye, my darling son.—So the new 
shirts turn out a success do they? I have a 
great mind to be jealous.—Give my love to 
Wash Milbum, Adrian Jones, and all the R.R. 
boys. Your loving old Walt.” 

Whitman subscribed himself in various 
ways : “ Your loving comrade and father ”; 
“Your affectionate comrade and fattier”; 
“ Your loving father.” 

The letters, it will be seen, are not par¬ 
ticularly quotable. We have made, how¬ 
ever, a few short extracts which seem 
luminous. In 1868, Walt Whitman wrote 
to Doyle from New York concerning the 
enmity to Leaves of Grass in certain quarters : 

“There are some venomous but laughable 
squibs occasionally in the papers. One said 
that I had received twenty-five guineas for a 
piece in an English magazine, but that it 
was worth all that for any one to read it. 
Another, the World, said: ‘ Walt Whitman was 
in town yesterday oarrying the blue cotton 
umbrella of the future ’ (it had been a drizzly 
forenoon)—so they go it. When they get off 
a good squib, however, I laugh at it just as 
much as anyone.” 

In the same year, when he was forty-nine, 
Whitman wrote as follows: 

“ The truth is Peter, that I am here at the 
present time mainly in the midst of female 
women, some of them young and jolly, and meet 
them most every evening in company, and the 
way in which tnis aged party comes up to the 
scratch and outs out the youthful parties and 
fills their hearts with envy is absolutely a 
caution.” 


Given the foregoing passage with no 
name to it and no clue save that it was 
from a private letter, and who would put it 
down to Whitman? This sounds more 
characteristic: 

“I am glad to hear what you wrote about 
your mother—everything about fellows’ old 
mothers is interesting to me.” 

During the Franco-Prussian war he wrote: 

“Of course you may know that the way 
the war turns out suits me to death—Loins 
Napoleon fully deserves his fate—I consider 
him by far the meanest scoundrel (with all his 
smartness) that ever sat on a throne. I make 
a distinction, however, I admire and love the 
French, and France as a nation—of all foreign 
nations, she has my sympathy first of all.” 

A little later he made a slight change in 
his tone: 

“ I find myself now far more for the French 
than I ever was for tho Prussians—Then 1 
propose to take my first drink with you when I 
return, in celebration of the pegging out of the 
Pope and all his gang of Cardinals and Priests 
—and entry of Victor Emmanuel into Borne, 
and making it the capital of the great inde¬ 
pendent Italian nation. 

In 1873 Whitman had a paralytic stroke, 
and after that the tone of his letters is much 
less buoyant. He was brave and patient 
under his affliction. The following extract 
is from one of the last letters, dated 1879, 
written from St. Louis. It throws light on 
the relations between Whitman and the 
soldiers he nursed in hospital: 

“ I stopt some days at a town right in the 
middle of those Plains, in Kansas, on the Santa 
Fe road—found a soldier there who had known 
mein the war fifteen years ago—was married 
and running the hotel there—I had hard work 
to get away from him—he wanted me to stay 
all winter.” 

Yet though the letters are not brilliant 
they tell much concerning their author. 
Two things we learn very clearly from them: 
that Whitman’s poems were works of 
deliberate architecture, and that he kept his 
poetry and his life distinct. To some extent 
we may attribute the careless, commonplace 
diction of these letters to the mental capacity 
of the man to whom they were addressed; but 
it would have been impossible to sustain so 
thoroughly a mediocre manner if it were not 
normal. Walt Whitman was a loafer in 
correspondence as in life. He took words 
as he took things—as they came; nor was 
he in his outlook in the least litenuy. He 
lived perfectly naturally, passing on from 
joy to joy, without at the time subjecting 
them to any analysis. Not till afterwards, 
when the pen was in his hand, was he con¬ 
scious of how good they were. Before sit¬ 
ting down to write his poems he tightened 
himself up. In his conversation and 
correspondence with Doyle, his closest 
friend, he was as ordinary a high-spirited 
man as America possessed, giving no sug¬ 
gestion of hio intellectual power and 
delicacy or his great gift of epithet. Yet 
his poems written at this time, notably the 
wonderful elegy on Lincoln, have exquisite 
collocations of words. Doyle tells us that 
Whitman sometimes would quote Shakes¬ 
peare on their walks; and the following 
passage is interesting: 

“ Yes, Walt often spoke to me of bis books 


I would tell him, * I don't know what you are 
trying to get at.’ And this is the idea I would 
always arrive at from his reply. All other 
people in the world have had their representa¬ 
tives in literature: here is a great big race with 
no representative. He would undertake to 
furnish that representative. It was also his 
object to get a real human being into a book. 
This had never been done before.” 

It is worth remembering that at the time 
when Whitman in America was striving to 
put a real human being—a whole man— 
into a book, Thackeray was complaining in 
England that it might not be done. The 
“free old hawk” cared little for “might 
not.” 

We may take leave of Peter Doyle with 
the following extract, and the wish that his 
peace may not be much disturbed by 
admirers of Whitman who bum to know 
more: 

“ I have Walt’s raglan here. I now and then 
put it on, lay down, think I am in the old times. 
Then he is with me again. It is the only thing 
I kept amongst many old things. When I fit 
it on and stretched out on the old sofa I am 
very well contented. It is like Aladdin’s lamp. 
I do not ever for a minute lose the old man. 
He is always near by. When I am in trouble— 
in a crisis—I ask myelf, ‘ What would Walt 
have done under these circumstances ? ’ and 
whatever I decide Walt would have done that 
I do.” 


THE STANHOPE ESSAY. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. The Stanhope Essay. 

By John Buchan. (Blackwell.) 

It is an old and not a very wise custom 
which requires the winner of an Oxford 
Prize Essay to print his work for the benefit 
of the public at large; and, as a rule, we 
should rebel against being expected to treat 
such lucubrations with the honours of a 
serious review. We are willing enough, 
however, to make an exception in the case 
of Mr. Buchan, whose Stanhope Essay on 
Sir Walter Ralegh shows maturity and 
critical insight considerably beyond the 
average, and who, indeed, has already won 
his spurs in the field of literature elsewhere. 
The life of Ralegh has before now tasked 
the endeavour of many competent pens, and 
Mr. Buchan does not attempt to bring to 
light any new biographical details. Little, 
in fact, needs to be added to the exhaustive 
and scholarly monograph published a few 
years ago by Mr. Stebbing. Mr. Buchan’s 
aim is critical rather than in the stricter 
sense biographical. He wishes to get at 
the personality behind the career, to gather 
from the record of his varied deeds some 
conception of what manner of man Ralegh 
essentially was. Certainly a task worth 
accomplishing, for Ralegh, like his great 
contemporary, Sir Philip Sidney, presents us 
with a problem, the problem of the man 
whose reputation has outrun his achieve¬ 
ment, whose impression, alike upon his 
own age and upon posterity, has proved 
more enduring than any of his specific 
actions are quite sufficient to explain or 
justify. Therefore, as Mr. Buchan points 
out, he becomes a most fascinating subject 
for the curious critic, “the psychologist of 
history, the lover of strange souls and 
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mingled motives.” We are unable to follow 
in detail Mr. Buchan’s singularly patient 
and suggestive study of Ralegh’s chequered 
career; it strikes us as an admirable and 
discriminating piece of work. While keenly 
alive to the idealism and general honesty of 
urpoee that marked the man, the essayist 
oes not slur over the frequent acts of 
treachery, cruelty, and greed that stain his 
name and grieve his admirers. Ralegh’s 
“ intellectual keynote,” the quality which 
far to explain alike his brilliance and 
ultimate ineffectiveness, Mr. Buchan 
finds in the very range and versatility of 
his interests. Soldier, courtier, explorer, 
monopolist, scientist, historian, poet: his 
energies were dissipated in the mere con¬ 
templation of the immense fields which his 
subtle and penetrating spirit yearned to 
conquer. For the dogged industry, which 
through a thousand small delays masters 
success, he had neither the patience nor the 
self-restraint. So far as he did accomplish 
anything outside the world of letters, it was 
as a navigator and coloniser, a pioneer of 
the greater Britain beyond the seas of which 
nowadays we babble so much. The sea, as 
Mr. Buchan points out, touched the fibre of 
romance in him: 

“ He had always something of that love of 
the free face of heaven, the salt wind, and the 
fierce delight of action, which is the glory of 
his race. Over him and his like the old glamour 
of the ‘ swan’s path ’ had fallen in all its power. 
He and men of his kind at the very height of 
achievement in other spheres seem always weary 
for the sting of wind and rain and the ecstasy 
of motion. And for them in their toils there 
was a richer hope than for others of the craft 
in later times. For the world was not yet 
shorn and parcelled; treasure might still be 
looked for, portents awaited, ana the white 
harbour-wall of the Devon town was the 
boundary of the unknown.” 

We doubt whether Mr. Buchan does justice 
to Ralegh’s poetry when he speaks of it as 
“ little above the level of a minor lyricist.” 
The fragments of “Cynthia” we will sur¬ 
render to Mr. Buchan at once: that was 
clearly a tour do force, written down to the 
level of Elizabeth’s taste. But among the 
lesser poems there are at least half a dozen 
which are quite first-class and which strike 
an individual note. Ralegh stands half¬ 
way between Spenser and Donne, and 
misses the weaknesses of either. He is 
neither garrulous nor contorted, but simple, 
direct, and vigorous. A short specimen 
comes to hand in the following lines, which 
may serve also to confute tike canard of 
Archbishop Abbot that Ralegh “ ques¬ 
tioned Goa’s being and omnipotence 

“ Even such is time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust! ” 

As a satirist, too, Ralegh had a mordant 
wit. “ The Lie ” is unequalled in its 
generation, and the epitaph on the Earl of 
Leicester provoked King James to a devout 
hope that the author would not outlive 
him; a contingency, by the way, which he 
took measures, at a later period, to ensure. 


POETRY AND PREFACES. 

Optimus, and Other Poems. By M. R. S. 

(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 

A Bivan of the Bales. By Swithin Saint 

Swithaine. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Fugitive Lines. By Henry Jerome Stockard. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Selections from the Poems of Timothy Otis 

Paine. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Saul: a Tragedy; and Other Poems. By Paul 

John. (Mowbray & Co.) 

The Book of Tephi. By J. A. Goodehild. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 

Shall the poet be known by his preface ? 
Lord Tennyson gave the affirmative. He 
went so far as to harbour a theory that a 
poet could be so known, even without regard 
to the qualify of the preface, by its quan¬ 
tity alone. His own prose words, by way 
of explanation, were of the fewest; and 
when he took up the books which every 
younger poet save one sent to him, he had a 
habit of regarding any preface at all as a 
sure mark of minority; and by inverse 
ratio he roughly measured its length against 
the merit of the verse it heralded. The 
critic, especially the critic with a batch of 
off-season books of verse before him, may 
amuse himself by seeing how far astray so 
ready a method of reckoning may take him. 
A bird is known by its feathers; but not the 
bird’s singing by its feathers. The poet 
himself is known by his preface; and, if his 
singing also is known by it, you have the 
double interest in the comparative study of 
thepoetie and the human. 

The plumages of the author of “ Optimus ” 
are at first sight a little perplexing. Her 
portrait, an adorning frontispiece, showing 
a fine maternal figure, certified at the age of 
thirty-three, is signed “ Yours, with loving 
memories, The Author.” The title-page, 
more confiding, assigns the authorship to 
“ M. R. 8. ”; and the binding, with an out¬ 
burst of confidence, lets out the whole, 
M. R. Steadman. This coyness is carried 
out in the page which the author calls 
“ Preface,” but which conceals also a dedi¬ 
cation : “ I dedicate this collection of verses 
to my school-girls,” it begins. The patient 
reader will learn that these school-girls were, 
rather than are; the author parted with 
them “ in our Lecture Hall at Eastbourne 
in 1895.” As for the verses, they were 
written so long ago as between the years 
1858 and 1869. Indeed, the author, now 
nothing coy, gives the individual date of 
each, as well as the name of the town that 
saw its birth, Leyton, Cromer, Woodford, 
and the rest. The old pupils, she thinks, 
“ will not look for either artistic perfection 
or intellectual greatness in these verses, as 
when I wrote them I was, perhaps, too 
young to write well.” Further frankness 
discovers to the reader that the reason for 
the publication of these verses at last is that 
the author is “ not very well off for money,” 
and that money is needed to carry on a good 
work which tins book may therefore help; 
a pathetic piece of human optimism, surely. 
There is a second reason, which is that 
“ having just rend them over, nfter they have 


been locked away in an old box so many 
years, they have touched my heart, old as that 
heart is, and I should Like to share them 
with younger hearts to-day.” You may 
know exactly the quality of the poetry that 
is so explained. The preface is no super¬ 
fluity ; for the verse, sentimental, facile, and 
not profitable for quotation, would not stand 
alone. 

The verses of the author of A Bivan of 
the Bedes, which come to us prefaceless, 
reach a much higher mark of execution, all 
to the confirmation of the Tennysonian 
legend. We have, however, a rhymed 
poem, in which the author appears at hiB 
worst, and a dedication, in which he is 
unequal. The directness of the inscription 
to his mother— 

“ For thou hast taught me more in deed, 
Than I may hope to teach in word ” — 

does not find an answering sanity in the 
companion lines: 

“ Since thou art worthier than a lord, 

That owns a thousand-acred herd.” 

The first poem, “ Micah,” is the best. It 
is a story of misunderstood love, hackneyed 
in fact, but fresh in feeling. We take from 
it an allusion to autumn: 

“ And with the falling of the light, 

The creeper died upon the porch; 

The sun was low by day; the torch 
Upon the window flared at night. 

“ The apple tumbled from the tree; 

The orchard bowed unto the ground; 

A sigh was heard in every sound 
Upon the land, upon the sea. 

“ The leaves fell curling in the air; 

The flowers lay down upon the grass; 
And Nature covered up her face 
While death was walking over her.” 

In such poems as “The Fellowship of 
Men,” this poet with a name that is too 
fanciful for serious quotation shows himself 
a serious person; although, of course, he is 
doing little more than diffusing, in two 
ways, the motive of Rossetti’s sonnet on 
“ Refusal of Aid Between Nations.” 

Mr. Stockard ’b pretty little volume from 
the Knickerbocker Press is unprefaced, and 
has the briefest of dedications—“ To m j 
wife.” The verses are all to the point, if it 
is only a little one. If they are not imaginative 
or even fanciful, they are never mawkish or 
foolish. Our preference for quotation lies 
with lines that incidentally show the author 
to be modest and to know the man with 
whom lies mastery: 

“ My fountain-pen with which I write 
This would-be poetry to-night 

Was bought me by my children dear 
With pennies picked up here and there, 
Each one contributing a mite. 

“ And now they claim that, in their sight, 

I make a rondeau to requite 
Them for the present given me here — 

My fountain-pen. 

“ O, Muse! I’m in a sorry plight. 

Come to my aid ! Help me indite 
The lines they crave, for I declare 
That fitting thoughts are nowhere near. 
For once endow with Dobson’s sleight 
My fountain-pen.” 

From the same Press come the Selections 

from the P..tms if Timothy Otis Paine, a 
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volume of which the preface is the main¬ 
spring. The late writer of the verses, who was 
a pastor and an archaeologist, is introduced 
to us by a member of his family, “S. W. P.,” 
in words that are endearing. Mr. Paine 
was an enthusiastic student of the Egyptian 
Book of the Bead ; of the arrangement of the 
speaking stones of Solomon’s Temple; of 
“ the visions of God in Ezekiel, and m them 
I do know something — near—I know 
Ezekiel’s heart.” He knew other things, 
for he looked Nature straight in the face. 

“ He even caught the reflection of a violet in 
the dear eyes of the grazing cow.” Bather 
than quote one of the simple and not 
exceptionally observant stanzas, we take 
another sentence from the discreet preface, 
in allusion to the life of use and of 
enthusiasm which the poet led: “ No more 
could this life he attained had he not had a 
home in which he found perfect sympathy, 
rest, and renewal; a home where he received 
as he gave, and where he still gives from 
beyond.” 

Of Saul: a Tragedy, there need be nothing 
said except that its publication is one, 
although no preface in this case strikes any 
note of friendly warning. In The Book of 
Tephi, Mr. J. A. Goodchild, in a preface 
which is all pertinent and informing, declares 
that his 

“ own rough and erroneous reproduction of the 
main features of a story which has deeply 
influenced the national, clerical, and literary 
history not merely of Celtdom, but of all non- 
Sclavonic Europe, is chiefly based upon the 
excellent modem translations of Messrs. 
Standish O’Grady, Whitby [sic] Stokes, and 
others.” 

He has made good use of his material, with 
a ready command of diction that accords 
well with it. To Maistie comes a guest, 
“ a Canaanite from the South.” This is 
Grisbane, who is thus described: 

“ A poppy bloomed in her mouth; 

Her eyes danced sapphire sparkles. A baal- 
fire gleamed in her hair 

Of ruby and gold and amber, for the woman 
was very fair, 

Skilled in the twisting of tiars or stringing 
gems for the neck, 

And her own was white as hawthorn. On 
her snowy arms no speck 

Was discerned on their round whiteness; 
but evil of heart was she, 

And skilled in unholy cunning, knowing the 
fruit of the tree 

Which is harmful, and herbs that are deadly, 
and fashioning charms thereof 

To slay the spirit of man or kindle his soul 
to love.” 

Mr. Goodchild is equal to the task of 
producing a narrative 250 pages long in 
rhymed language as competent as that. 


An excellent anthology of our national 
lyrical poetry is published on the authority 
of a Transatlantic student, Mr. Frederic Ives 
Carpenter, Lecturer on English Literature 
at the University of Chicago. His English 
Lyrical Poetry (Blackie & Sons) does not 
pass beyond the two rich centuries, 1500 to 
1700, during which the chorus of lyrism 
was multitudinous—silence, complete or 
merely interrupted, keeping both gates of 


that vocal bower. It is only of late years 
that the general reader has been asked to 
take a literary interest in any but the greater 
names among the Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
and Caroline poets. Mr. Palgrave, with his 
Golden Treasury, moved scores of volumes 
from the upper shelves to the drawing-room 
table; but he seemed to be somewhat shy of 
trusting much to the reader’s care for those 
former centuries, so that the nineteenth 
century takes up a proportionally large space 
of his small volume. Later anthologists do 
well to show more courage and to give 
readers credit for having liberal admiration 
and interest ready for the work of poets 
whose names they had not been educated to 
revere and had indeed hardly heard years 
ago—Thomas Campion and Henry Vaughan 
among the number. The work of the 
anthologist is of twofold value. He gains 
readers for what ought to be read, and 
indirectly he cuts off what ought not 
to be read, and makes it unnecessary, for 
young students at any rate, to touch the 
pitch that lies thick upon the words of nine 
out of ten of our older lyrists. From this 
Mr. Carpenter, who rightly has not feared 
to print Spenser’s “Epithalamion,” of course 
keeps his book free, and in the literary 
sense his choice is excellent, erring, if at 
I all, by too much inclusion—a safe fault. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE FEEE 
LIBRARY. 

The Free Library: He History and Present 
Condition. By John J. Ogle. (George 
Allen.) 

Mb. Ogle’s book is the first volume of 
‘ ‘ The Library Series.” The lay reader may 
be pardoned for thinking it “dry” on 
sight, but not for failing in an honest 
attempt to extract interest from its pages. 
At the outset Mr. Ogle removes, without 
specifically proposing to do so, the common 
impression that Free Libraries owe their 
existence to a mere Act of Parliament passed 
forty years ago. We are not a spasmodic 
people, and it would be strange if free 
libraries had dropped from the clouds, or 
been devised on a sudden by a few gentle¬ 
men with an idea. To glance back on the 
history of libraries in this country is to see 
Free Libraries coming far along the road. 
By the beginning of the seventeenth century 
private owners of libraries had become not 
only numerous, but generous. Norwich 
received a library by bequest in 1608. Five 
years later Bristol was given a library by 
Dr. Toby Matthew, Archbishop of York, 
and by citizen Robert Redwood. It is there 
to this day. Leicester has had a Free Library 
since 1632, which still does its work, though 
not under the Free Libraries Act adopted 
by that town in 1870. 

Moreover, Free Libraries were actually 
proposed two centuries ago. In 1699 
one James Kirkwood, a Scottish minister, 
issued anonymously (the scheme was, 
perhaps, too munificent for signature) “ An 
Overture for Founding and Maintaining 
of Bibliothecks in every Paroch through¬ 
out the Kingdom.” It is amusing to note 


that three years later the same gentleman 
issued a pamphlet of a lees ambitious scope: 
this was merely “ A Copy of a Letter anent 
a Project for Erecting a Library in every 
Presbytery or at least County in the High¬ 
lands.” It is nothing less than surprising 
to find that Kirkwood’s efforts resulted in a 
resolution, passed in 1704 by the General 
Assembly ‘ ‘ about the ordering and preserving 
of libraries in the Highlands ana Islands.” 
We may be mistaken, but we doubt if 
this has been noted by the various editors 
of Johnson’s Tour in the Hebrides ; yet few 
facte throw more light on the culture which 
surprised Johnson in Scotland, and made his 
visit so acceptable in its remotest districts. 

A curious and accidental development 
in the history of Free Libraries also 
took place in England. Dr. Bray, founder 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, happened to be collecting funds for 
sending missionaries to America. He was 
told (and the significant thing is simply 
that “ he was told ”) that England wanted 
libraries more than Americans wanted 
missionaries. Wiser than Mrs. Jellyby, he 
gave heed to this council, which “ led him 
to collect funds for and establish libraries in 
various parts of the country while persecuting 
his mission work.” These and similar facte 
brought forward by Mr. Ogle are really new 
to the public, whose knowledge of library 
history in the eighteenth century is con¬ 
fined to the foundation of the British 
Museum. This event, of course, had a 
great forwarding influence on the establish¬ 
ment of local public libraries. The Com¬ 
mission on Free Libraries, which sat from 
1849 to 1851, was directly influenced from 
Great Russell Street. 

Later, Lyceums and Athenaeums were 
bom up and down the country. The 
Liverpool Lyceum, which still flourishes, 
was founded in 1758, only five years after 
the British Museum. Mr. Ogle mentions 
the system of village libraries, which ob¬ 
tained in Scotland quite early in the present 
century. The plan was a curious anticipation 
of some proposals made by Mr. Stead a 
year or two ago, to send boxes, each con¬ 
taining fifty books, from village to village. 
The multiplication of Mechanics’ Institutes 
in the twenties, thirties, and forties of the 
present century was such that on the very 
eve of the Free Library era they numbered 
four hundred, and possessed between 
300,000 and 400,000 books, with a lending 
circulation of more than a million. This, 
be it remembered, was tweniy-one years 
before Compulsory Education. In 1850 
came Ewart’s Act, which provided for the 
erection of free libraries under the same 
conditions as museums, but so far as the 
Act went the museums were left without 
specimens and the libraries without books. 
The expansion and perfecting of the Free 
Library system after this date are the subject 
of Mr. Ogle’s four succeeding chapters. It is 
curious to note the order in which the towns 
of the United Kingdom have adopted the 
Free Library Acte. Norwich led me way; 
it adopted Ewart’s Act, two months after it 
was passed, by a huge majority. Who 
would have supposed that Winchester would 
have taken the second place in the procession 
of adoptions ? Yet it did, to be followed by 
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Bolton, Manchester, Oxford, Liverpool, 
Blackburn, Sheffiold, Cambridge and 
Ipswich. The first London adoption took 
place in 1856 in Westmister. Seventeen 
years elapsed before a. second Metropolitan 
Free Library was heard of at Wandsworth. 
Fifty-one London parishes, forming thirty- 
six “ areas of adoption,” have now come into 
the fold, but the unwilling ones include the 
wealthy districts of St. Marylebone, St. 
Pancras, St. Mary, Islington, Paddington 
and St James. Glasgow now provides the 
most flagrant case of rejection. But the 
rejecting towns show like patches of sand 
that turn themselves into futile and tem¬ 
porary islands as the tide rushes on. 

Mr. Ogle has made a rather poor attempt 
to state who are the authors most favoured 
in various libraries. Many librarians, he 
says, assert that it is not possible to name 
the six most popular authors in their 
libraries. Concerning the tastes of London 
readers, we have a not very convincing 
note to the effect that “probably” Mrs. 
Wood and Miss Corelli lead the way 
in Fiction, and that of serious writers 
Carlyle, Buskin, Darwin, and Dean Farrar 
are most read; the tastes of provincial 
readers are seldom noted. But Mr. Ogle 
has given a full yet succinct account of a 
great and rapid movement, and to his 
brother librarians his book will be useful as 
a compendious history of their profession. 


A NAVAL HANDBOOK. 

Naval Gunnery. By Capt. H. Garbett, B.N. 

(George Bell & Sons.) 

The fourth volume of the interesting series of 
“ Navy Handbooks ” which Messrs. George 
Bell are publishing has at last appeared, 
nearly six months later than it had been 
expected. The reason for the delay, how¬ 
ever, is clearly apparent. The book is larger 
and, in a sense, more ambitious than its 
predecessors. Whereas the volumes dealing 
with Engines and Torpedoes extended each 
to about 260 pp., the Handbook on Naval 
Gunnery , which Capt. Garbett has just 
written, fills no less than one hundred pages 
more, and is illustrated with a very large 
number of photographs and diagrams. The 
increase in size, however, was, perhaps, in¬ 
evitable. The Science of Navaf Gunnery is 
divided into so many departments, and 
covers such a large field of knowledge, that 
the wonder is that Capt. Garbett has 
managed to deal properly with it in so 
small a space. It must be remembered that 
ammunition and ordnance, not to mention 
other numerous subjects, each fill volumin¬ 
ous service text-books, and this is the first 
occasion in which any serious attempt has 
been made to condense all these subjects 
into the compass of one small volume. The 
author has certainly succeeded in his task to 
a -remarkable degree, and we confidently pre¬ 
dict that his book will be gratefully welcomed 
by the service at large, and more especially by 
those officers who from time to time are called 
upon to go through a “short course” on 
the Excellent or Cambridge. The navy is 
full of science, and our ships are nothing 


less than huge boxes of intricate machinery, 
while eveiy day finds the education of a 
naval officer becoming more and more 
arduous. The handbooks which Messrs. 
Bell are now publishing will thus prove of 
the greatest assistance, for while saving a 
harassing study of the service text-books, 
they will afford as complete an insight into 
the different departments of naval science 
as any officer, except the specialists, can 
ever hope to obtain. At the same time, that 
largely increasing portion of the general 
public who now take a keen interest in 
naval matters, will find in the book a plainly 
written description of one of the most 
interesting and important features of naval 
warfare. 

Nine chapters are devoted to the subject 
of guns, beginning with the ancient cannon, 
or “ crakys of war ” of the time of Edward 
HI., and continuing right on through the 
history of ordnance up to the latest develop¬ 
ment of quick-firing gun. The author, 
however, very wisely refrains from attempt¬ 
ing to deal to any full extent with the older 
patterns, but instead brings his readers 
quickly to a consideration of the latter-day 
muzzle-loaders, many of which are still to 
be found on board our second-class battle¬ 
ships, and the different forms of breech¬ 
loading guns. It was not until 1864 that 
any serious attempt was made to increase the 
penetration and power of our guns, but in 
that year, owing to the adoption of armour¬ 
plating to war vessels, it became absolutely 
necessary for an advance to be made. After 
a long series of experiments, smooth-bore 
ordnance was finally condemned to make 
way for rifled guns, and at last, in 
1879, the breech-loading system was 
properly introduced. Since then the science 
of gunnery has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Perhaps its greatest triumph is 
the feat performed lately by wire-wound 
guns at Snoeburyness, which when placed 
at an elevation of 40° can fire a shell to a 
height of three miles, and hit at a distance 
of twelve miles, the time of flight taking 
just over a minute! To those who have a 
taste for mechanics the book should be of 
absorbing interest. The delicate working 
of the breech mechanism, the process of 
gun manufacture, the ingenious methods 
of loading, the construction of different 
forms of fuses, and many other triumphs 
of mechanical skill are dealt with in an 
elementary and plainly worded manner. 

The chapters on powder and projectiles 
are also brought well up-to-date, though the 
one dealing with armour necessarily omits 
any mention of the wonderful trials recently 
carried out with a special nickel-steel 
plate four inches thick, when projectiles 
fired from a five-inch breech-loading gun, 
with a muzzle velocity of 1,406 feet per 
second, simply splashed on its face without 
effecting any indentation whatever. The 
science of naval gunnery is a fascinating 
subject for anyone who takes the trouble to 
master it even to a merely elementary degree, 
and Captain Garbett’s book will enable the 
average reader to do this in the pleasantest 
manner possible. The excellent style of 
printing and illustration which formed such 
an attractive feature in the earlier volumes 
is fully maintained in this latest one, 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


The Englith Constitution: a Commentary 
on its Nature and Growth. By Jesse 
Maey, M.A., Professor of Political Science 
in Iowa College. (Macmillan & Co.) 

HIS work is an attempt to translate into 
American forms of speech standard 
English descriptions of the British Constitu¬ 
tion, and is the result of the author’s ex¬ 
perience in trying to interest American college 
students in the study of the political institu¬ 
tions of the mother-country. The book suffers 
somewhat from the necessity under which 
Mr. Macv finds himself of constantly re¬ 
minding his hearers that Great Britain is, 
after afl, a free country, and this leads him 
somewhat to under-rate the influence which 
is exercised in our public affairs both by 
the Crown and the House of Lords. Still, 
he has much to say which is of interest and 
value for the English reader. The stress 
which is laid on certain phases of our 
political system serves to empnasise in a new 
way the importance of the changes in which 
the nation has learned to acquiesce. To 
take an obvious instance—the exercise by 
Parliament of both executive and legislative 
powers is a startling novelty to the American 
student, and a treatment of this subject 
which is adequate in his case can hardly 
help leaving the British reader with some 
clearer ideas on the subject. Again, take a 
case which is less familiar—the controlling 
power which the American courts so con¬ 
stantly exercise over both the Federal and 
State Legislatures. The contrast between 
tiie direct action of the American courts and 
the indirect powers of English judges, 
through their powers of interpreting a 
statute, forces the British reader to reflect, 
as perhaps he has not done before, upon 
tiie precise limitations within which judge- 
made law exists in England, and then to 
recognise that even tins apparently dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the American Constitution, 
the power of a court of oompetent jurisdic¬ 
tion to veto the action of the Legislatures, 
has a British origin. The chapters are not 
of equal value, but the book as a whole may 
be commended as a thoughtful and scholarly 
piece of work. 

* * * 

The Worship of Lucifer. By Mina Sandeman. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Am attempt to exploit further the doings of 
the imaginary sect of Satanists upon which 
M. Huysmans has already founded a powerful, 
unpleasant romance. One Perkyns, a South 
African millionaire, hires a haunted grange 
for the greater convenience of the worship 
of Satan, being instigated thereto by his 
companion, a Boman Catholic priest, who 
has rid himself of his orders by the simple 
process of “ sending in ” his resignation. 
At its lodge gates stands a small house 
containing the virtuous heroine and her 
aunt, a vinegar-cruet of quality. Perkyns 
and the priest try to evoke Satan by magic 
ceremonies, but get no manifestations 
superior to those of the usual medium- 
attended stance. The priest thinks that, for 
imperfectly explained reasons, the evocations 
will be more successful “ if a virtuous girl 
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would consent to grace them with her 
presence.” He therefore drugs a cup of 
coffee and gives it to the heroine, who has 
taken shelter in the grange from a thunder¬ 
storm and has stopped to afternoon tea. 
The lady becomes insensible and is carried 
into the evocatoiy chapel by the priest and 
his accomplice, but the result is disappoint¬ 
ing. Satan remains invisible, and in his 
stead appears a globe of white light which 
tells the two Satanists that there is no devil, 
and calls upon them to “turn over a new 
leaf.” Later, the priest accidentally poisons 
himself, and Mr. Perkyns, to avoid the 
bother of an inquest, buries him and his 
portmanteau in the shrubbery. He then 
abjures Satanism, and pursues the heroine 
with an eye to matrimony. She foils him 
by accepting a young lord who is staying 
with her aunt after “ doing the London 
season,” and he is punished for his past sins 
by a match with a farmer’s widow. 

The author of this feeble book is, ap¬ 
parently, a spiritualist, but is not otherwise 
well qualified for the task she has set 
herself. She calls a thurible a crucible and 
the Satanists Luciferians—though the latter 
name belongs to another order of fiction. 
Her English is distinctly slipshod, and she 
shows but a very slight knowledge of the 
habits of the class to which her principal 
characters are supposed to belong. 

* * * 

Familiar Wild Flowers. Figured and De¬ 
scribed by F. E. Hulme. First Series. 

(Cassell & Co.) 

This little volume deserves much commenda¬ 
tion. Considered merely as a description of 
some fifty of the commonest flowers of the 
country, it will form a useful help to those 
who are desirous of knowing something of 
English wild plants. But Mr. Hulme has 
put together such interesting accounts of the 
associations suggested by these flowers, and 
opened so many by-roads of research, that 
it forms a book very likely to induce the 
student to take up botany, or some branch 
of it, to his great satisfaction. The wild 
flowers of England have indeed been keenly 
studied, but much yet remains to be learnt 
respecting them, while Mr. Darwin’s works 
show with what facility they afford number¬ 
less problems by their distribution and char¬ 
acter. This book naturally consists of two 
parts—the forty-four coloured engravings, 
and their descriptions. Save in the most 
expensive hand-painted pictures, plates of 
bird and plant life are apt to be too bright. 
Shades of colour are difficult to obtain for 
process-pictures. Thus tie pink tints of 
willow herbs and persicurias are not in Mr. 
Hulme’s engravings quite true to nature, 
while the leaves of the primrose and arum 
are too metallic. On tne other hand, the 
plates are always characteristic and truthful 
in their pose, while the delicacy of the meadow 
crane’s bill petals is excellently caught. 
The knapweed, again, is so faithful a repre¬ 
sentation that no one could mistake it. 
As for the letterpress, it gives just the 
points which a beginner requires, wastes no 
space in sentimental writing, and touches 
on many points of interest connected with 
each flower. Thus folk-lore and folk- 
medicine, the lore contained in the 


etymology of plant-names, quotations from 
the old herbalists, the truth about the 
Glastonbury thorn, the kindred ties between 
the foreign ipomeea purga and convolvulus 
scammonia and our own bindweed are dwelt 
upon as instances of the associations of 
English wild plants. This book ought to 
foster botanical research, and is highly 
creditable to Mr. Hulme. 

* * * 

Mohammedanism: Has it any Future ? By 
the Rev. Charles H. Robinson. (Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) 

A little book by the “Ripon Diocesan 
Missioner,” and made up, apparently, of 
lectures delivered within mat diocese. The 
author wishes us to believe that Islam is in 
a moribund condition, and that Christianity 
is everywhere its superior as a civilising 
institution. His arguments are founded on 
assertions rather than on facts, for M. Binger, 
one of the very few travellers whom he 
quotes in support of his contention, sums 
up against it. Surely, too, Mr. Robinson 

f ives away his case when, in the effort to 
e impartial, he says: “In the compara¬ 
tively few cases in which it (»'.«., Moham¬ 
medanism) has succeeded in gaining an 
influence over cannibals or degraded savages, 
it has undoubtedly raised mem to a much 
higher level of civilisation, and it has done 
this more rapidly perhaps than Christianity 
would have done it.” The English admirers 
of Islam have never, so far as we know, 
made any higher claim on its behalf. 

Mr. Robinson was sent in 1892 as an 
envoy from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the Armenian Church. We suppose this 
must be his apology for his description of 
the Sultan of Turkey as “ a ruler who has 
brought more dishonour to the name of 
Islam than perhaps any other Mohammedan 
whom it would be possible to name.” We 
are sorry that the Bishop of Ripon, by con¬ 
tributing an introduction to^the present 
volume, should appear to warrant so 
absurdly exaggerated a statement about the 
head of the Mohammedan world and an 
ally of the Queen. 

# # * 

Creation with Development or Evolution. By 
J. Dudley R. Hewitt. (Kegan Paul.) 
Captain Hewitt, late of the Royal Navy, 
is now resident in New Zealand. He is 
very much shocked by the system of secular 
education in vogue in that island. He has 
also read Mr. Samuel Laing’s Modem Science 
and Modem Thought, and is very much 
shocked by that. Hence this farrago of 
fallacious logic and ill-digested fact in 
which Captain Hewitt runs a tilt at “ such 
intellectual giants as Darwin, Huxley, 
Tindall, Laing, and others,” and asserts 
his belief that evolution is develop¬ 
ment controlled by design. Captain 
Hewitt’s qualifications for his task may 
be gauged from the following innocent 
admission: 

“ Now we take up ‘ development,’ but with¬ 
out any special knowledge of it, and, fortunately 
or unfortunately, without access to the works 
of writers on the subject; but through magazine 
articles, &c., we have a sort of idea that Herbert 
Spencer is the apostle of the theory that the 
germ may be altered by its environment.” 


He has “ definite views as to the distinction 
between soul and spirit ” in which he has 
been confirmed by Bishop Hadfield; and he 
believes that the spiritual life may be sym¬ 
bolised by electricity: “ the soft iron core 
is the heart, the currents in primaiy and 
secondary coils are the ideas circulating 
round the heart, strengthened by power 
from the heart when brought in dose contact 
with the source of all spiritual power.” 
This view depends on the acceptance of 
“ thought as being the passage of impres¬ 
sions from the brain to the heart,” a theory 
which we believe that modern anatomy does 
not entertain. Capt. Hewitt also believes 
in pre-Adamite races, and has a private 
corollary that Cain adopted plant-worship 
and Abel animal-worship. Such books 
are unfortunate results of the spread of 
education, but a believer in final causes 
may take comfort that his philosophy does 
not depend on the babblings of an ignorant 
sea-captain. 

* * * 

The Pursuit of the House Boat. By J. K. 

Bangs. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

Fob the right appreciation of Mr. Bangs’s 
book one ought, we understand, to have 
read the work which preceded it— A House 
Boat on the Styx. This we have not done, 
nor, we must admit, do we wish to. Mr. 
Bangs’s humour is of that immature kind 
which relies for its effect upon bringing 
together irreconcilable people. In these 
pages we find Socrates ana Sherlock Holmes, 
Noah’s wife and Dr. Johnson, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Delilah, and the shades of 
a score of other real and fictitious persons, 
jostling each other and exchanging intensely 
modern jargon. The fun of such juxta¬ 
position is soon exhausted, and after that 
Mr. Bangs gives us nothing. He has made 
hardly an effort to reproduce or parody 
the conversational manner of his figures, 
and the remarks that they make are very 
mildly amusing. On the other hand, we 
have nothing but praise for Mr. Peter 
Newell’s illustrations, which are comically 
and weirdly grotesque and genuinely 
humorous. Mr. Peter Newell is a draughts¬ 
man of whom we hope to see more. A 
little of Mr. J. K. Bangs goes a very long 
way. 

* * * 

The Oxford Dehate on the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. (George Bell & 
Sons.) 

The report of a debate held at New College 
between two opposing schools of New Testa¬ 
ment critics. One, with which the Bishop 
of Durham and the late Prof. Hort are 
identified, contends that the greater part of 
the existing MSS. contain a revised and 
not the original text; the other, championed 
by the late Dean Burgon and Prebendary 
Miller, that the same MSS. represent with 
substantial accuracy the original documents 
“ as they issued from the pens ” of the 
writers of the New Testament. The debate 
appears to have been conducted with much 
learning and good temper, to have arrived 
at no conclusion whatever, and to have 
been brought to a premature dose by the 
college dinner-bell. 
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From the Land of the Snow Pearl*. By Ella Higginson. 

(Macmillan.) 

I confess that I open a book with the imprimatur of American 
success upon it with, as much fear as pleasurable expectation; 
there is as much chance of being set shuddering by terrible and 
ear-racking phrases as of finding character crisply ana sympathetic¬ 
ally developed. Such a title as From the Land of the Snow Pearl* 
suggests nothing to English ears, but having reconciled myself to 
it the reward was assured. 

It is not necessary to know anything of Puget Sound, of 
Sehome or Oregon City, or the great snow mountains to be sure 
that Miss Biggin son has observed truly and well. These stories 
are of a simple people, simply told—people who have an ambition 
to possess frigid “front rooms” and organs, who work hard in 
field and kitchen, and have all the jealousies that move the greater 
world; but they have also the primary virtues, and both are set 
before us with appreciation and skill. 

The longest story, “A Point of Knuckling Down,” is perhaps 
the firmest in workmanship. Everything was going smoothly m 
the love matters of Emarine Endey and Orville Palmer until Miss 
Presley came to bring discord into the Endey household by gossip 
concerning Orville’s mother: 

“ Then Mis’ Parmer just up an’ said with a tantalisin’ laugh that if 
you didn’t like the a-commodations at her house, you needn’t to come 
there. Said she never did like you, anyways, ner anybody else that set 
their heels down the way you set your'n. Said she’d had it all out with 
Orville, an’ he’d promised her faithful that if there wa’ any knucklin’ 
down to be done you’d be the one to do it, an’ not her. 

Then Emarine broke off the engagement and became ill, and after a 
time Orville repented, and called round to say so. Said Emarine’s 
mother: ‘ I reckon we’d best settle all about your mother before we go in 
there, Orville Parmer. ’ 

‘ What about ’er P ’ His tone was miserable, his defiance was short¬ 
lived. 

‘ Why, there’s no use ’n your goin’ in there unless you’re ready to 
promise that you’ll give Emarine the whip-hand over your mother. You 
beet make up your mind.’ 

‘ It’s made up,’ said the young fellow desperately. ‘ Lord Almighty, 
Mis’ Endey, it’s made up! ’” 

At which Emarine promptly recovered and married him. But the 
Palmer household became a battle-field, and finally poor old Mrs. 
Palmer was driven forth to live alone; and Orville, true to his 
romise, let her go. At last, however, Emarine’s love for her 
usband wins, and she goes secretly to the old lady and invites her 
to the Christmas dinner. 

“ ‘ You set right down, Mother Parmer, an’ let me take your things. 
Orville don’t know you’re coming, an’ I just want to see his face when 
he comes in. Here’s a new black shawl for your Christmas. . . . Oh, 
my, don’t go to cryin’! Here comes Orville.’ 

She stepped aside quickly. When her husband entered his eyes fell 
instantly on his mother, weeping childishly over the new shawl. She 
was in the old splint rocking-chair with the high back. ‘ Mother ! ’ he 
cried; then he gave a frightened, tortured glance at his wife. Emarine 
smiled at him, but it was through tears. 

* Emarine ast me, Orville; she ast me to dinner o’ herself! An’ she 
give me this shawl. I’m—cryin’—fer—joy.’ 

‘ I ast her to dinner,’ said Emarine, ‘ but she ain’t ever goin’ back 
again. She’s goin’ to *tay. I expect we’ve both had enough of a lesson 
to do us.’” 

But it is difficult to quote from work of this kind, in which 
atmosphere and delicate observation count for so much. The stories i 
are in no sense great, they make no claim to greatness, but within 
their limits they are so much better than the ordinary short story 
that I am glad to give them praise. 


A Rath Verdict. By Leslie Keith. 

(Bentley.) 

I do not feel able to seriously defend the plot of A Rash Verdict. 
It is too wildly artificial for anything but a farce, and the manner 
of Leslie Keith is the antipodes of the farcical. A rich merchant 
leaves his niece a fortune on the condition that she shall not marry 
a certain young man whom she has never seen or heard of. This 
is the merchant’s revenge because the young man differed from 
him about the morality of a business transaction. Of course, the 
only possible outcome is that Margaret Thrale and Marcus Gale 
should meet accidentally, fall in love at once, and ultimately 
renounce the fortune for the joys of a crust and a cottage. They 
do meet, but one only falls in love: Margaret, who believes in her 
unde, thinks that the young man must have done something very 
bad to get his name mentioned in the will like that, and refuses to 
admit him even to friendship. The breaking down of this prejudice 
proves rather a thin peg to hang a couple of volumes upon. 
Fortunately the merit of the book does not in the least depend upon 
the plot. Leslie Keith has a distinct gift of suggesting character, 
and a serene way of regarding life, whether from the humorous 
or the sentimental side, which takes my fancy. I have found her 
a good antidote to a pretentious novel, of the kind which gets a 
postcard from Mr. Gladstone. Leslie Keith, to be sure, has 
much to learn in her art; but she has at least two good qualities—a 
quiet eye and an unaffected love for the things that are more 
excellent in nature and in life. Margaret Thrale is good all through, 
with her gropings after the way of life, her attempts to reach 
knowledge by means of visits to the British Museum, and use¬ 
fulness by means of slumming in the East-end. Some of these 
experiences give an opportunity to Leslie Keith’s sense of humour. 
Margaret has penetrated, with a sense of awe, to the great reading- 
room in Bloomsbury. 

“ In the dressing-room, where she went to hang up her hat, she 
received a chill; for there a stout lady, whose mind ought surely to 
have been bent on graver matters, was discoursing upon a sole—a fried 
sole with browned potatoes, served on the best china, and kept warm by 
a silver cover, all for the sum of one shilling—on which she had that day 
dined, and a young lady, throwing down a thick notebook and stumpy 
pencil, had tripped to the glass, and was bent seemingly on the nice 
adjustment of a string of blue beads, and the placing of a telling little 
bow in her curly locks. Margaret felt that they ought to have been 
above such small weaknesses, and did not permit herself a single glance 
at the mirror as she passed out, and took her way to the glass door, 
behind which, as it seemed to her, all the wisdom of the ages was 
stored.” 

In the description of Margaret’s country home, her old-fashioned 
garden, and the sometime Tudor palace dose by, Leslie Keith shows 
a power of dainty description, of insight into some of the more 
intimate relations of things which is not altogether common in books 
of the kind. I should like to see her leave this sort of novel alone, 
and try her hand at some more subtle form of literature. I fancy 
she could write an essay. 

* * * * 

In Camp and Cantonment: Stories of Foreign Service. By 
Edith E. Cuthell. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

These stories may delight some; they delight not me; they remind 
me too much of Mr. Kipling’s—by contrast. For here we have the 
frivolous, flirtatious, champagne-popping side of Indian life un¬ 
relieved by any of those notes of greatness and tragedy which are 
as a refrain to Mr. Kipling’s most rollicking tales. For anything 
so true and deep and memorable as The Story of the Gadshys I should 
not, of course, have looked; but I should have expected some 
suggestion of the intimate and beautiful side of Anglo-Indian life 
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revealed in that story. Not that there is no death or cholera in 
Mrs. Cuthell’s stories, nor any hint of fighting. Her first story is 
called “ The Camp of the Shadow of Death,” but the title is not 
deserved by this tale of picnicking and tennis and theatricals in the 
hills, this rather sordid love-story with its “ Soiled Dove ” making 
mischief between her old admirer and his new love, with its 
scheming mother of a silly girl, and its cheaply sudden denouement : 

“ Ashton Gray’s tent was left standing alone, but by evening it also 
had been struck, and there was a new-made grave in the mango grove. 

Posie Prynne cried herself nearly ill, and almost ugly. The theatricals 
had to be put off for quite a week.” 

The story of “The General’s Glass Eye ” is a poor attempt at a 
humorous love story. General the Honourable Stacy Wymerell and 
Charlie Clarke, A.D.C., are each bent on winning the hand of a 
young American widow, to whom Cairo presented itself as a happy 
hunting ground in her search for a second husband. The General 
keeps an assortment of glass eyes—a fierce one for parade, a jovial 
eye for dinner, and so on; and the story tells how the little A.D.C. 
cut out the big General at a dance by entering the General’s bed¬ 
room and abstracting his dancing eye. The result was that the 
General appeared at the dance wearing his parade eye, and the 
widow fled to the A.D.C. for permanent protection. This kind of 
thing does not amuse me, even when I find it in Charles Lever. 

“ Bullied by a Bull” is better. Weevor, a visitor to the station 
at Shikapur, and a suitor, there, for the hand of Kitty Bligh, has 
made himself so obnoxious to the regiment by his boasts of his 
property, his horses and pheasants (they were poor and proud at 
Shikapur), that everyone was praying for his departure, and, 
notably, “ the boy,” a gallant young officer, the pet of the mess, 
and the favoured suitor of Kitty, as Weevor was of Kitty’s mother. 
Weevor’s oollapse came about one day when he started off to shoot 
black buck. His non-return was causing some curiosity when 
Dickens, the magistrate, drove up, crying: “I say, you fellows! 
Is the colonel in ? Or Bobertson ” (our adjutant) ? “ Here’s your 
friend—what’s his name—Wee—Wee—vor been getting into the 
very deuce of a mess! The police at Gowka Thana have sent in to 
me. They’ve got him there f” There Weevor is found, sitting in 
the Thana, looking very disconsolate, and a good deal frightened, 
for against the window were pressed the faces of angry and 
jabbering ryot*. It turned out that Weevor had suspended his 
deer-stalking to take a nap under a bush, and on waking had 
seen, as he believed, a huge bull bison, which he shot through 
the chest. 

“ ‘You didn’t know there were any bison so near, did you, now?’ 
he added, turning to Biversden and the magistrate, with an air of 
superiority. 

Old Dickens wagged his beard at him for a moment in silenoe. 

‘ Bison be blowed ! ’ he said, at last. ‘ Do you know what you’ve 
done, boy ? You’ve shot the sacred Brahminee bull of Gowka ! This is 
a Hindoo village,’ he went on, ‘ and I wonder they didn’t tear you limb 
from limb!’ he added, waving to the angry black faces outside the 
windows. 

Poor Weevor looked at them and shuddered. 

‘ Good Lord ! ’ he said. ‘ Not a bison ? What have I done ? ’ 

' The sacred bull, sir,’ continued Dickens, in his most impressive 
manner, 1 blessed by the priest as a calf, and allowed to run about tame, 
feeding when and how it likes from the buniahs' grain baskets or their 
stalls, from the ripe crops—anything, anywhere. Not a soul would 
touch a hair of its head. And now,’ he added, ‘ to get you out of 
this!”’ 

Such stories will pass as holiday reading. 

* # ■ * * 

Where the Surf Break*. By Mary F. A. Tench. 

(Hunt & Blackett.) 

This book makes no pretensions to being a story. It is a series 
of reminiscences, mainly of old servants, family retainers, and Irish 
villagers. In its attention to excessive detail it reminds me of the 
diary written by the conscientious sister at sea for perusal at home. 
Its virtue is its simplicity; its fault is its tediousness. This sort of 
thing, continued for 300 pages, tends to irritation: 

“ ‘ What’s the good of killing the poor little wretches, Essie ? ’ sho 
would say. ‘ They’re so few of them that they wouldn’t be a mouthful 
apiece, and they’re very happy swimming about here. How would we 


like some great monster to come and put a net over us and stick us 
in a pot of boiling water while we were alive ! It’s just the same 
thing.’ 

But what my cousin enjoyed as much, if not more than shrimping, 
was to stand on a rock either like Canute commanding the sea to come 
no further, or else spouting ‘ po-o-o-etry,’ as Fred expressed it. How 
well I remember one morning-” 

And so on. A vein of innocent triviality is excusable enough in 
chapter i., but it pervades the book from cover to cover — this 
particular passage is taken from chapter xviii. — not that we do 
not meet occasional flashes of genuine wit and pathos, and fugitive 
scraps of anecdote. But the truth is, that, except for the friends to 
whom the volume is dedicated, and for students of the Irish 
dialect, it has no real interest. 

• * * # 

III- Oolten Gold. By W. G. Tarbet. 

(Cassell & Co.) 

Ill- Gotten Gold opens excellently, and the first chapter or two 
really shows considerable dramatic power and skill in introducing 
the theme of the story. The characters, too, of the old lord and 
his faithful retainer, Maxwell, are very ably indicated. Unhappily, 
the rest of the book is disappointing, and the firm, careful touch of 
the earlier chapters seems to give place to a more cursory style of 
treatment. The plot is not well managed, and more might have 
been made of it if the author had gripped his subject better and 
worked it out moro strongly. As it is, the story is crowded with 
incidents, many of which have slight bearing on the main thread of 
the narrative, while as pictures of events they are too often 
“scamped.” Ill-Gotten Gold, in fact, lacks construction. But it 
will probably interest younger readers. 


MB. STEAD ON MABK TWAIN. 

From Mr. Stead’s very timely and readable character-sketch of 
Mark Twain in the Review of Reviews we quote the following 
remarks on Mark Twain as a man of letters : 

“ Mark Twain was not educated for a literary career, nor was he 
passed through the curriculum of the colleges. He graduated in 
the university of the world, in which he entered as a freshman at 
the early age of thirteen, when he was apprenticed to a printer. 
From the composing-stick to the wheel of a Mississippi steamboat, 
and from the Great Biver to tile Great Desert, and the silver mines 
of Nevada—these were his class-rooms. He is a graduate of the 
Far West. Bora in Florida, trained on the Mississippi, he took his 
degree in the Bockies, made his first mark as a descriptive writer 
as special correspondent in the Sandwich Islands, and first achieved 
fame in his humorous description of the Old World, as seen by this 
most modem of all the children of the newest West. Few men 
have had more ups and downs. He has experienced almost every 
extreme of good and ill fortune. He has confronted the temptation 
to commit suicide when he had only a ten-cent piece in his pocket, 
he has been one of the wealthiest of authors, and he is once more 
in financial straits, facing the difficulties like a man confident now 
as ever of coming out on top. 

And as the result of this rich and varied experience Mark Twain, 
altogether apart from his humour, has developed a literary genius 
which entitles him to rank in the forefront of contemporary authors. 
Mr. Howells, who is no mean judge, declares he ‘ portrays and 
interprets real types not only with exquisite appreciation and 
sympathy, but with a force and truth of drawing that makes them 
permanent.’ If the literary man is he who alone can express 
things in words so that they live before the eye of the readers, 
Mark Twain is one of the first literary men of his day. For vivid 
portraiture of men and things it would be difficult to find his equal. 
His description of the way in which the coyote is hunted over the 
plains is an excellent illustration of his peculiar talent. The 
coyote, or wolf of the plains, he says, first fools the dog by allowing 
him to keep within a few feet of his rear. But when tho dog 
grows desperate and makes a sprint, 1 forthwith there is a rushing 
sound, and the sudden splitting of a long crack through the 
atmosphere, and bohold, that dog is solitary and alone in the midst 
of a vast solitude.’ In another vein, but not less effective, is the 
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little sketch of the significance of a cat as an element or character 
of a house: 

‘ When there was room on the ledge outside of the pots and boxes for 
a cat, the cat was there—in sunny weather stretched at full length, 
asleep and blissful, with her furry belly to the sun and a paw covered 
over her nose. Then that house was complete, and its contentment and 
peace were made manifest to the world by this symbol, whose testimony 
is infallible. A home without a cat—and a well-fed, well-petted, and 
properly revered cat—may be a perfect home, perhaps, but now can it 
prove title Y ’ 

His description of the Sandwich Islands remains to this day 
unequalled. ‘ Boughing It ’ to this day is the standard description 
of the beginning of the Great Silver States. And who is there 
among all writing men who has so completely and satisfactorily 
interpreted a great river to the world as Mark Twain has 
interpreted the Mississippi ? As Mr. Twichell says : 

‘ His description of the Father of Waters, for beauty and splendour and 
deep feeling of Nature in some of her rarer aspects and most bewitching 
moods, was doubtless never surpassed.’ 

His sympathy with Nature, which betrays the soul of the poet 
behind the mask of the humorist, is always present in Mark 
Twain’s writings. Here is an extract from some of his p rivate 
letters quoted in Harper'*, which illustrate this fact. Writing 
on November 20, 1895, from Napier, New Zealand, he says: 

‘ Here we have the smooth and placidly complaining sea at our door, 
with nothing between us and it but twenty yards of shingle—and hardly 
a suggestion of life in that space to mar it or make a noise. Away down 
here, fifty-five degrees south of the equator, this sea seems to murmur in 
an unfamiliar tongue—a foreign tongue—a tongue bred among the ice¬ 
fields of the Antarctic—a murmur with a note of melancholy in it proper 
to the vast, unvisited solitudes it has come from. It was very delicious 
and solacing to wake in the night and find it still pulsing there.’ 

Take as another example the following rhapsody over the 
Alps: 

• O Switzerland ! the further it recedes into the enriching haze of 
time, the more intolerably delicious the charm of it, and the cheer of it, 
and the glory and majesty and solemnity and pathos of it grow. Those 
mountains had a soul; they thought; they spoke—one couldn’t hear it 
with the ears of the b jdy, but what a voice it was !—and how real! 
Deep down in my memory it is sounding yet. Alp oalleth unto Alp !— 
that stately old Scriptural wording is the right one for God’s Alps and 
God’s ocean. 

How puny we were in that awful presence—and how painless it was 
to be so; how fitting and right it seemed, and how stingless was the 
sense of our unspeakable insignificance! And, Lord, how pervading were 
the repose and peace and blessedness that poured out of the heart of the 
invisible Great Spirit of the Mountains ! Now, what is it f There are 
mountains and mountains and mountains in this world—but only these 
take you by the heart-strings. I wonder what the secret of it is ? Well, 
time and time again it has seemed to me that I must drop everything and 
flee to Switzerland once more. It is a longing ; a deep, strong, tugging 
longing —that is the word. We must go again.’ 

Headers of his ‘ Jeanne D’Arc ’ need not be surprised to know 
that nothing is so fascinating to the wild humorist of the Pacific 
Slope as the history of the Middle Ages. Says Mr. Twichell: 

* In those fields he has been an indefatigable, it is not too much to say, 
exhaustive, reader, while, by grace of a rarely tenacious memory, Ins 
learning in them is remarkably at hand and accessible to him. Hardly 
ever will an event of any importance in their annals be mentioned in his 
presence that he cannot at onoe supply the date of it. 

The aspect of remote times that chiefly fascinates his interest is the 
social. Books like Pepys’s Diary, that afford the means of looking 
narrowly and with human sympathy into the life and manners of bygone 
generations, have a peculiar charm to him.’ 

He is a laborious and conscientious worker, returning often to 
his MS. after the lapse of many years. 1 It is a strange thing,’ he 
once told a friend: 

‘ You have your ideas, your facts, your plot, and you go to work on 
your book and write yourself up. You use all the material you have in 
your brain and then you stop, naturally. Well, lay the book aside and 
go to work on something else. 

After awhile, three or four months, say, or perhaps three or four years, 
something suggests that old story to you, and you feel a sudden awaken¬ 
ing of interest iu it. And then, lo and behold I you find that your stock 
of ideas and facts has been replenished, and your mind is full of your 
subject again, and you must write, your brain is overflowing and you 
finish your book—if you are lucky.’ ” 
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Author of " Robert Falooner,” “ Sir Dibble,” Ac. 

•• The novel throughout reveals in all its power not only the literary beauty and genins, 
bnt the moral exoellenoe of all the author's former efforts.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Bach in One Volume, crown Svo, with Frontispiece, price FIVE SHILLINGS. 

DAVID RLOINBROD. I ALIO FORBES. 

ROBERT FALOONER. I SIR G1SBIE. 

A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. Haweia, Author of “The 

Art of Beauty," " Chaooer for Children,’’ "The Bride’s Qarlsnd,” Ac. In 1 vol., 
crown Svo, 6s. 

“' A Flame of Fire ’ deserves commendation for a certain pictnresqneness and vigour 
of writing, for strongly-ooneeived Incident, and for the bold incisivenees of its descriptive 
passages/— The Globe. 

BROKEN THREADS. By Compton Reade, Author of 

"Take Care Whom Yon Trust,” “Who Was Then the Gentleman ?" Ac. 1 vol., 
crown Svo, 6e. 

"There is bright oomedy all through Mr. Compton Reade'x story, with just so much 
serious incident as is necessary to keep the book from being frivolous or trifling.” 

Scotsman. 

THE SILENCE BROKEN. By G. M. Robins (Mrs. Baillie 

REYNOLDS), Author of “ The Ides of March,” “ Her Point of View,” Ac. 1 vol., 
■■mull crown Svo, 2 a. 

"An interesting little characteraketch, involving a ghost story of real charm and 

S tbos. Mm. Robins's style has distinction and force, nor doea she lay her colours on too 
ickly ."-Poll Mall Gazette. 

" The tale is a thoroughly interesting one, and exceptionally well told.” 

Whitehall Review. 

"The scene where the sllenoe is broken is written with power, and the effect of the 
hannted house is weird and impressive.”— Manchester Guardian. 

FOUR EDITIONS NOW READY OF 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Oraik. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION.—Illustrations by Hugh Rmsas. In 1 vol., large 
crown 8vo, richly gilt oover, gilt top, price 6e. 

THE STANDARD EDITION.—In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece by the late 
Sir Joan Millais, Bart., P.R.A., price 5a. 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—In 1 vol., crown 8vo, bevelled ooards, price 3s. 6d- 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION.—In medium Svo, paper cover, price SIXPENCE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR8. CRAIN’S WORKS. 

Crown Svo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


A LIFE for a LIFE. 
OMRISTIAN’8 MISTAKE. 
A ROBLR LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

NOTHINQ NEW. 


THE UNKIND WORD. 

THR WOMAN’S KINOOOM. 
A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRBSS and MAID. 
YOU NO MRS. JARDINE. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS about WOMEN. 

These Books ars also issued in BURST d BLACKETT'S FCVE.SHILLING SERIES , 
Etch in One Volume, crown Svo, with Frontispiece. 

EDNA LYALL’8 NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume, crown Svo, 6s. 

TO RIGHT tha WRONG. 


DONOVAN. 


IN tha GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT, 


WON 
A 


N bv I 
HARDY 


WAITING. 

NORSEMAN. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. OLIPHANT. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, uniformly bound in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 
prioe HALF-A-CROWN. Now reads at all Booksellers'. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD Of NORLAW. 
AGNES. 

UFB Of IRVING. 


A ROSE In JUNE. 
FHCKBE JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND 
HIS 


The following Cheap Editions are now ready. In 1 voL, crown Svo, red cloth, 
prioe Haifa-Grown. 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

By F. W. Roiissw. 

NO OHUROH. By F. W. Romano*. 
MARGARET suid bar BRIDES¬ 
MAIDS. By tbe Author of “The 
Valley of a Handled Firee.’ - 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

Bv Amslis B. Edwards. 
LORO BRAOKRNBURV. 

By Aiislix B. Edwisds. 
THR VALLRY of a HUNDRED 
FIRES. By tbe Author of " Margaret 
and her Bridesmaids.” 


THROUGH tha LONG NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lxs* Listok. 


HURST k BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
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Mends Everything. 

LE PAGE’S 

LIQUID GLUE 

Is used by Pullman Palace Car Co , Mason it Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first-class 
manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, 
for all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, Leather, 
Paper, Glass Marble, &c 

Awarded GOLD MEDAL at World’s Exhibition, 
London, 1883. Pronounced the 8TRONGBST 
ADHESIVE KNOWN. 

Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and 
in bottles for family use 

IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 

Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber, 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
Toys, Musical Instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ 
Implements, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, itc. 


TALKS ON THE TEETH.—No. 2. 

Do you recognise how essential good 
teeth are to the health of the whole 
body ? Every tooth that is decayed or 
inefficient throws extra work on the 
rest, and hastens their decay. Presently 
the work of mastication is interfered 
with, and that leads to Dyspepsia, while 
the decaying teeth are themselves a 
source of direct injury to the health 

Teeth that are kept really clean, 
do not decay, and only a very little 
care is needed. The greatest danger is 
from small particles of food that lodge 
in irregularities of the teeth. What 



Strong as Iron. 


Solid as a Rock. 


No Heating. No Preparation. Always Ready. Indispensable in every 
Family. Sold in tin cans for Mechanics and Amateurs. Half-pints, 2s. ; 
Pints, 3s. ; and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each; and in bo'tles for family use at fid. 
and Is. Samples free by post on receipt of stamps or postal order. 
Sold by the Wholesale Trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, Ac., Ac. 




MAYPOLE 

SOAP 


For 

Home 

Dyeing. 



MAYPOLE" 

SOAP / * 

WASHES S DYES 




V 


Dyes 

1DJ 

Colour. 


For Dyeing Silks, Satins, Velvets, Cottons 
Feathers, Lace Goods, Wool, &c. 

Such as Lace Curtains, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Blonses, Dresses, 
Underlinen, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, Lamp Shades, 

Silk Scarves, Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen’s Shirts, 

Silk Gloves, Stockings, Shawls, Ac., Ac. 

4<L per Tablet, all Colours. Black 6d. Sold Everywhere. 

THE MAYPOLE COMPANY, Ltd., 

98 and 99, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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must be done is to use some dentifrice 
that will reach and remove these, while, 
at the same time, cleansing and sweetening 
any incipient decay. Only one thing 
will do this: S0Z0D0NT. No one who has 
not used it has any idea how pleasant 
SOZODONT is. Sold everywhere, price 2/6. 

HALL & RUCKEL, Pr prietors, Now York. 


contains *ll the 
CREAM of tU 
Original MilK 



NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS 
OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely 
proof against Carrying Disease. 


Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: 
Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 
Invalids, &c., &c. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1897. 
No. 1821, New Series. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 



Ykaxly. 

Half- 

Txaily. 

Quas- 

TK1LY. 


£ *. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ *. d. 

If obtained of* Newsvendor or 




at a Railway Station . 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 3 

Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom. 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 

0 15 3 

0 7 8 

0 3 10 

China, Ac. . . . 

0 18 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 6 


The Academy is published every Friday morn¬ 
ing. Advertisements should reach the office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editob will make every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have 
their MS. type-written. 

AH business letters regarding the supply of 
the paper, Sfc., should be addressed to the 
Publishes. 

Offices: 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 


THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 

[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow .] 

T HE publications of the week are not 
sufficiently numerous or interesting to 
justify a descriptive chronicle. We have 
received the following: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Thi Social Tbachixs of Jxbub: ax Essay nr Chbistiax 
Sociology. By Shatter Mathews. The Macmillan 
Go. Oe. 

HISTOBY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Rimaixs HtsTomicAL ays Liteeaky Coxxectbd with tki 
Palatini Cobxtieb of Lafcaytia and Cbsstix. 
VoL XXXVI. The Chetham Society. 

AST, POETRY, BELLES LETTRES. 

Studies i* Two Litsbatuus. . By Arthur Symons. 
Leonard Smithers, 6s. 

FICTION. 

Th« Wobst of It. By Mary Gaunt. Methuen A Co. 6e. 
A Bass Vbbdict. By Leslie Keith. Bichard Bentley A 
Sou. 

Staflitox’b Lucs. By Margery Hollis. Richard Bentley 
A Son. 

A Walsh Surma. By Allen Raine. Hutchinson A Co. 

6s. 

Tams of thx Bock. By Mary Anderson. Downey A Co. 
3s. 6d. 

A Woxax of Moons: a Social Cixikatoobafbe. By 
Mrs. Charlton Anne (Ellam Fenwicke Allan). Burns 
A Oates. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Gcidx to tbs Dutch East Indies. By Dr. J. F. ran 
Bemmolen and G. B. Hooyer. Translated by Rev. B. J. 
Berrington. Luzac A Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Sblsctioxs FEO* Wobdswosth. With Notes by W. T. 
Webb, H.A. Macmillan A Co. 2s. 0d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thi Abchxtkctcsal Bxrixw: a Magazine fob thi 
Abtwt, Aichaiolooist, Dssioxxx, axb Obaftshax. 
VoL I. 

A Cokhox-Sixsb Mxthod of Dodbli-Ehtby Book- 
kixfixo ox Fibst Pbixciflbs. By S. Dyer. Part I.: 
Thxobbtical. Part II.: Psactical. George Philip A 
Son. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


M R. BALFOUR’S speech at Dumfries 
on Tuesday contained a very excel¬ 
lent summary of the genius of Burns, and 
roved once more how fine a critic of letters 
as been lost in the leader of the House of 
Commons; or, rather, not lost, but, for the 
most part, discouraged. To praise Robert 
Bums at Dumfries would be sufficient to 
satisfy the burghers, if they had not been 
previously convinced, that here was a man 
worthy of the freedom of their town; but 
Mr. Balfour did more—he grouped with 
Bums as great Scotsmen, Carlyle, Scott and 
Stevenson. To Bums naturally fell the 
lion’s share of eulogy, -but the incidental 
references to the three other men, though 
much briefer, had equal felicity. 


Mr. Balfour’ 8 “aside ” concerning R. L. 
Stevenson may be quoted, since, at the 
present moment, it is interesting to collect 
all estimates of that much discussed writer. 
“ Stevenson,” said Mr. Balfour, showing, by 
the way, a somewhat limited knowledge of 
the intrepidity of the hardy critic, “ has been 
too recently taken from us for even the 
hardiest critic to venture to prophesy the 
exact position which he is destined ultimately 
to occupy in the literary history of this 
country. But I think, however, we may say 
of him that he was a man of the finest and 
most delicate imagination, and that he 
wielded in the service of that imagination a 
style which for grace, for suppleness, for its 
power of being at once turned to any purpose 
which the author desired, has seldom been 
matched—in my judgment it has hardly 
been equalled—by any writer, English or 
Scotch.” 


In the September Harper's Mr. Henry 
James writes, with his accustomed delicacy, 
of the late George Du Maurier, whom he 
knew well. In the course of this most 
readable, sympathetic article we learn again 
how great a loss English romantic literature 
suffered through the late blossoming of Mr. 
George Du Maurier’s narrative faculty, and 
his early death. The following passage 
offers a glimpse of one of his many un¬ 
written stories, in the telling or elaboration 
of which he found so much amusement: 

“ He had worked them out in such detail 
that they were ready in many a case to be 
served as they stood. That was peculiarly true 
of a wonderful history that occupied at Hamp¬ 
stead, I remember, years ago, on a summer 
day, the whole of an afternoon ramble. . . . 
A title would not have been obvious, but there 
would have been food for wonder in the career 
of a pair of lovers who had been changed into 
Albatrosses, and the idea of whose romantic 
adventures in the double consciousness struck 
me, I remember, as a real trouvaille of the 
touching. They are separated; they lose each 
other in all the wide world; they are shot at 
and wounded; and though, after years, I recall 
the matter confusedly, ono of them appears, by 
the operation of thq oddities among which the 
story moves, to have had to reassume the 
human shape, and wait and watch in vain for 
the wandering and distracted other. There 
comes back to me a passage in some old 
crowded German market-place, under a sky 


fall of gables and towers, and in spite of the 
dimness of these gleams I retain the conviction 
that the plan at least, to which years of nursing 
of it had brought a high finish, was a little 
masterpiece of the weird, of the Hofmannesque.” 

Elsewhere Mr. James expresses a wish, 
which many persons will echo, that a collec¬ 
tion of Mr. Du Maurier’s lyrics may be made. 


“In matters of commerce,” wrote Can¬ 
ning, “the fault of the Dutch is giving 
too little and asking too much.” The Dutch 

S irate-publisher, Mr. Fisher Unwin has 
iscovered, gives nothing at all. Mr. 
Unwin, very naturally expecting Olive 
Schreiner’s Trooper Peter Halkett to be 
popular in a Dutch translation, had arranged 
for a translation to be made, when he dis¬ 
covered that the work had already been 
brought out in Holland, and is doing well. 
It is unfortunate and regrettable, but Mr. 
Unwin should have been quicker. 


In reference to Mr. Gosse’s remark which 
we quoted last week, to the effect that had 
Modem Painters, The Grammar of Assent, 
or The History of Civilisation been published 
within the last ten years it would scarcely 
have attracted attention outside a narrow 
circle, so bent upon fiction are all modem 
readers, Mr. White writes from the Ruskin 
Museum, Sheffield, urging that such could 
not have been the case since Modern Painters 
is still selling well. We are glad to hear 
it, but the statement does not really affect 
Mr. Gosse’s contention. There is a difference 
between a book published in the last ten 
years and a book whose popularity has been 
gaining momentum for half a century. 


Mb. Stephen Phillips, the young poet 
whose Christ in Hades was welcomed for its 
note of sincerity and signs of strength, had 
a remarkable poem in last week’s Spectator. 
The piece, entitled “The Woman with the 
Dead Soul,” was described as an attempt to 
render imaginatively a modem tragedy, the 
horror of which lies in the combination of 
death within and neatness without, so often 
to be seen in our great cities. Mr. Phillips 
did not, perhaps, carry the reader quite 
so far as his own mind travelled, but no 
one could read his lines without gathering 
a serious meaning, and experiencing a certain 
grim sensation of chill. They remind us a 
little of the late James Thomson’s City of 
Dreadful Night. We quote a passage de¬ 
scribing the gradual death of the woman’s 
soul: 

“ She felt it die a little every day, 

Flutter less wildly, and more feebly pray. 
Stiller it grew; at times she felt it pull 
Imploring thinly something beautiful; 

And in the night was painfully awake, 

And struggled in the darkness till daybreak. 
For not at once, not without any strife, 

It died; at times it started back to life; 
Now at some angel evening after rain, 
Builded like early Faradise again; 

Or at some human face, or starry sky, 

The silent tremble of infinity, 

Or odour of strange fields at midnight sweet, 
Or soul of summer dawn in the dark street.” 

At the same time, wo feel that the Spectator 
goes too far in its praise of the poem in a 
companion article. Poetry that is to draw 
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national attention to defects in great cities 
should not be at all involved or over literary 
in expression, nor need elaborate com¬ 
mentaries. 


A correspondent of the Times, whose 
touch seems to us recognisable, has been 
reminded by K. S. Banjitsinhji’s book 
upon cricket of the meditations of an 
earlier Indian sage, one Mohummud 
Abdullah Khan, whose Cricket Ouide was 
published at Lucknow in 1891. The few 
extracts that are offered prove the book 
to be less scientific than the Jubilee volume, 
but of higher value as a work of humour. 
Thus: “Behave like gentlemen when the 
game is over; avoid clapping and laughing 
in the faces of the persons you have de¬ 
feated ” ; and, “ If you have any book to be 
signed by the captain of die opposite 
side, confessing his defeat by so many runs, 
please do it like men ”; and, “ The fielders 
must never sting the player with taunts, if 
they turn him out, for this often results in 
something disagreeable to human mind.” 


A second edition of K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s 
Jubilee Book of Cricket is in preparation. 


We are informed that Lambeth Palace 
Library will be closed for six weeks, from 
to-day. Some scholars from Berlin and 
TTpsala have lately been inspecting the 
MSS. for linguistic and critical purposes. 


The English short story for the Sep¬ 
tember Cosmopolis will be contributed by 
Miss L. Alma Tadema, under the title of 
“ The Unseen Helmsman,” and the French 
one, by Edouard Rod, under the title of 
“ Pere et Fils.” Vernon Lee is writing on 
the “ Analytical Novel in France,” with 
special reference to the works of M. Bosny. 
A further instalment of the letters of 
Turgenev to his French circle will also 
appear. 


Messrs. Longmans will publish in the 
autumn The Queen's Hounds, and Stag- 
Hunting Recollections, by Lord Bibblesdale, 
Master of the Buckhounds, 1892-95, with 
an Introductory Chapter on the Hereditary 
Mastership by E. Burrows. The book 
will have numerous illustrations, including 
reproductions from oil-paintings in the 
possession of Her Majesty the Queen at 
Windsor Castle and Cumberland Lodge. 


Provided that a sufficient number of 
guinea subscriptions can be obtained, it is 
proposed to publish at the Clarendon Press, 
by the collotype process, in imperial quarto, 
a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 
in Welsh, reproduced from the MS. of 
Bishop Bichard Davies, and compared with 
the parallel versions of Salesbury, 1567, and 
Morgan, 1588. To this will be added an 
account of a draft petition for a translation 
into “the vulgar Welsh tong,” and a bond 
in connexion therewith, bound with the 
MS., and biographical notices of the Bishop 
and his collaborator William Salesbury, 
together with a dissertation on some early 
Welsh versions of Holy Scripture, by 


Archdeacon D. B. Thomas, Llandrinio. 
This publication will be helpful to students, 
apart from its intrinsic interest, in showing 
tine formation of a Welsh theological termi¬ 
nology, and the development of a prose 
literary standard. 


We understand that Mr. Claude Phillips 
is already at work on a catalogue of the 
Wallace collection, and intends to follow it 
up with a more elaborate work on the 
same subject. Mr. Phillip’s appointment 
as keeper to the collection was announced a 
short time ago. 


Sir Lewis Morris has arranged to make 
a lecturing tour in America in the autumn. 


The Bev. E. Conybeare is engaged on 
a history of Cambridgeshire for Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s “Popular County History Series.” 
One chapter traces the existence of a 
Cymric population in the Fenland, after 
the departure of the Bomans. Particular 
attention has been bestowed on the part 
taken by Cambridgeshire in the Baronial 
wars of the thirteenth century. 


UTEBABY HAMPSTEAD. 

The Threatened Demolition of 
Church Bow. 

The rumour, which we fear is only too well 
founded, that Church Bow, Hampstead, 
is to be pulled down to make room for 
modern fiats is one that will give pain to 
every lover of old London, and to all 
who delight in old-fashioned ways and 
people. The perfect state in which these 
old Georgian houses remain, and their un¬ 
impaired ability to shelter old and young, 
would alone make the thought of their 
destruction very unwelcome. No wonder 
that the proposed change has called forth an 
earnest protest from Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Bitchie ; is it too late to hope that her voice 
will be joined by others, and that “respite, 
respite, and nepenthe,” will be accorded a few 
years longer to this unique precinct ? For 
there Church Bow stands in the irrecoverable 
glory of old brick and straight white 
latticed windows just as it was seen by Mrs. 
Barbauld, who lived in one of its houses ; 
and by Luoy Aikin, her niece, who lived 
in another, and whose Memoir of Addison 
drew showers of praise from Macaulay; and 
by Joanna Baillie, their near neighbour, 
and by Sir Walter Scott, a frequent vibitor; 
and by Crabbe, and by Wordsworth, and by 
John Day, of Sandford and Merton ; and by 
many another gentle and gifted man and 
woman who lived in or visited Hampstead 
from fifty to a hundred-and-fifty years ago. 
Miss Lucy Aikin thus describes, in a letter 
to Dr. Channing, the Hampstead of 1830- 
1840. She had come to live in Church 
Bow in 1822 to be near her aunt. 

“Several circumstances render society here 
peculiarly easy and pleasant; in many respects 
the place unites the advantages and escapes the 
evils both of London and provincial towns. It 
is near enough (to London) to allow its 
inhabitants to partake in the society, the 


amusements, and the accommodations of the 
capital as freely as ever the dissipater could 
desire; whilst it affords pure air, lovely scenery, 
and retired and beautiful walks. Because 
every one here is supposed to have a London 
set of friends, neighbours do not think it 
necessary, as in the provinces, to force their 
acquaintance upon you; of local society you 
may have much, little, or none, as you please ; 
and with a little, which is very good, you may 
associate on the easiest terms. Then the 
summer brings an influx of Londoners who are 
often genteel and agreeable people, and pleas¬ 
ingly vary the scene. Such is Hampstead.” 

That was little more than fifty years ago. 
Tho palmy days of Church Bow were even 
then beginning to pass. But Joanna Baillie 
was still Miss Aikin’s friend and neighbour, 
and Joanna Baillie had many a time received 
Sir Walter Scott at her house. She had 
gathered there, indeed, all the great writers 
of the time, dividing the hospitality of 
Hampstead with Mr. Samuel Hoare, the 
banker. George Crabbe was often a guest 
of the Hoares. In June, 1825, he wrote 
in one of his letters: “ My time passes 
I cannot tell how pleasantly. To-day 
I read one of my long stories to my 
friends, Mrs. Joanna Baillie and her 
sister. It was a task, but they encouraged 
me, and were, or seemed, gratified. I 
rhyme at Hampstead with a great deal of 
facility, for nothing interrupts me but kind 
calls, or something pleasant.” Now and 
then Coleridge might be the caller—Crabbe 
frequently saw him in those days; or the 
arrival of Wordsworth or of Southey might 
be the “ something pleasant.” Words¬ 
worth was there in May, 1815. Haydon 
relates that he walked with him on the 
Heath: 

“ I sauntered on to West End Lane, and so on 
to Hampstead, with great delight. Never did 
any man beguile the time as Wordsworth. His 
purity of heart, his kindness, his soundness of 
principle, his information, and the intense and 
eager feelings with which he pours forth all 
he Knows, affect, interest, and enchant me.” 

With Mrs. Barbauld, who, however, had then 
removed to Stoke Newington, Wordsworth 
enjoyed a dose, friendship. He regarded 
her as the leading literary woman of her 
day. “Iam not in the habit of grudging 
people their good things,” he said to Crabb 
Robinson, “ but I wish I had written those 
lines,” and he quoted the last stanza of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “ Ac’dress to Life ” : 

“ Life! we’ve been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather; 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps’t will cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good Night, but in some brighter 
clime 

Bid me Good Morning.” 

We will lift the veil of a few more Years. 
Mrs. Barbauld—Anna Letitia Barbauld, let 
her be called for state—came to live in 
Church Bow, Hampstead, with her husband 
in 1785. Mr. Barbauld had received the 
offer of a small Dissenting congregation 
there. Mrs. Barbauld had already done the 
greater part of her literary work, albeit 
her never - to - be - forgotten, or at least 
not yet forgotten, Evenings at Home were 
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written in Church Row. From just such a 
sweet hill-top street they should have come. 
Yet the Evenings at Home are too exclusively 
associated with her name. Not only did she 
collaborate on them with her brother, Dr. 
Aikin, but of the ninety-nine pieces con¬ 
tained in this collection of essays for the 
young only fourteen came from her own pen. 
These included “The Young Mouse,” 
“ Canute’s Reproof,” “ Things by Their 
Right Names,” “The Four Sisters," and 
other remembered pages. Indeed, we hear 
of Dr. Aikin being somewhat dissatisfied 
with his sister’s inactivity at Hampstead, 
and urging her (in a set of verses) to give 
the world the benefit of her talents. She 
did rouse herself to write A Poetical Epistle 
to Mr. Wilberforce on the rejection of his 
Bill for the abolition of Slavery, and critical 
essays on the poetry of Collins and Akenside. 
A word about Dr. Akenside presently. Of 
Joanna Baillie Mrs. Barbauld wrote: “I 
have received great pleasure lately from 
the representation of ‘ De Montfort,’ a 
tragedy which you probably read a year and 
a half ago in a volume entitled A Series of 
Plays on the Passions. I admired it then, but 
little dreamed that I was indebted for my 
entertainment to a young lady of Hampstead, 
whom I visited, and who came to Mr. Bar- 
bauld’s meeting all the while, with as inno¬ 
cent a face as if she had never written a 
line.” 

In another of her letters is the following 
amusing passage: 

“ I have been to Dr. Beddoes, who is a very 
agreeable man; his favourite prescription at 
present to ladies is the inhaling the breath of 
cows; and as he does not, like the German 
doctors, send the ladies to the cow-house, the 
cows are brought into the lady’s chamber, 
where they stand all night with their heads 
within the curtains. ... It is a fact . . . 
that a family have been turned out of their 
lodgings because the people of the house would 
not admit the cow; they said they had not 
built and furnished their rooms for the hoofs of 
cattle.” 

And another of Mrs. Barbauld’s letters is 
worth quoting; it is quoted by Howitt, who 
wrote delightfully on all these matters in his 
Northern Heights of London. The Barbaulds 
had received a young Spaniard into their 
house: “ He is quite a man, of one or two- 
and twenty, and rather looks like a Dutch¬ 
man than a Spaniard. Did you ever see 
seguars —tobacco-leaf rolled up of the length 
of one’s finger, which they light and smoke 
without a pipe? He uses them. ‘And 
how does Mr. Barbauld bear that?’ say 
you. ‘0! the Don keeps it snug in his 
own room.’ ” 

We have mentioned the poet Akenside as 
an object of Mrs. Barbauld’s editorial at¬ 
tention. He, too, had lived at Hampstead, 
and his was, perhaps, the only unhappy 
experience of that upland village that has 
come down to us. But, then, Akenside was 
unhappily constituted. He was ashamed of 
his humble birth, and is said to have re¬ 
fused, on one occasion, to acknowledge an 
aunt who called on him. Mr. Dyson, his 
friend and patron, purchased a cottage for 
him at North Ena, Hampstead, but the 
tenancy of the poet-doctor was not a 
long one. “Hampstead,” says his bio¬ 


grapher, “was not suited to a man like 
Akenside. The inhabitants were respectable 
and rich; but many of them were not only 
respectable and rich, but purse-proud, and 
therefore supercilious. They required to be 
sought; their wives and daughters expected 
to be escorted and flattered, and their sons 
to be treated with an air of obligation.” 
This is a picture of Hampstead very different 
from Miss Aikin’s of seventy or eighty years 
later. Perhaps the times differed less than 
appears. Miss Aikin was in the swim, and 
Dr. Akenside was not. We are now getting 
far back into the eighteenth century; no 
further hack, however, than Mrs.'Barbauld 
looked; for she edited selections from the 
Spectator , the Tatler, and the Guardian, and 
she wrote the Life of Richardson and edited 
the old novelists. Even to her, Hampstead 
must have seemed to be steeped in the 
literary traditions of a bygone day. She 
could not have passed the “ Upper Flask ” 
inn in her morning walk without thinking 
of Clarissa Harlowe’s flight thither from her 
plaguing lover. It is Lovelace who writes: 

“ The Hampstead coach when the dear fugi¬ 
tive came to it had but two passengers in it; 
but she made the fellow go on directly, paying 
for the vacant places. The two passengers 
directing the coachman to set them down at 
the * Upper Flask,’ she bid him set her down 
there also. They took leave of her (very 
respectfully, no doubt), and she went into the 
house, and asked if she could not have a dish 
of tea and a room to herself for half an hour. 
They showed her up into the very room where 
I now am. She sate at the very table I now 
write upon; and, I believe, the chair I sit in 
was hers. O Belford! if thou knowest what 
love is, thou wilt be able to account for their 
minutiae. ” 

Wo may be sure, too, that Steele’s old 
cottage down the hill, whence his friends of 
the Kit Kat Club would bring him up to 
the “Upper Flask” for their weekly meet¬ 
ing, was an object of interest to Mrs. Bar¬ 
bauld and her friends. They would identify 
the house in which Dr. Johnson lived for a 
few months in 1749 to give his Tetfy the 
air, and they would wonder if tradition lied in 
saying that Mrs. Johnson lived extravagantly 
and frivolously there while the Doctor toiled 
in Fleet-street. Here, at all events, 
Johnson did some sound work. “ I wrote 
the first seventy lines in the * Vanity of 
Human Wishes,’ in the course of one 
morning, in that small house beyond the 
church.” And did not Gay come here to 
nurse his melancholy after his disastrous 
‘ ‘ little flutter ” in South Sea stocks ? Hither, 
did not Arbuthnot come to die, and yet was 
cheerful? “I passed a wholeday with him,” 
wrote Pope, “ at Hampstead. He is in the 
Long Room half the morning, and has 
parties at cards every night. Mrs. Lepell 
and Mrs. Saggioni, and her sons, and his 
two daughters, are all with him.” It is 
not easy to exhaust the literary associations 
of Hampstead. One may look, as it were, out 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s windows in Church Row 
in the year 1800, forward and backward 
through time, and Hampstead's glories show 
thick and bright. Shall we hark back again 
to find Romney, old and dejected, in his 
room at Hampstead, his strength waning with 
the waning century; Constable watching 
the rainstorms sweeping the immemorial 


Heath; Evelina repelling the attentions of 
Beau Smith in the Long Room? or shall we 
look forward to find Keats poising his frail 
figure to hear the nightingale; Dickens 
pressing up the hill to Jack Straw’s Castle; 
Du Maurier taking his great dogs about 
the lanes of “soothing, amusing, simpli¬ 
fying, sanitary Hampstead,” as its very 
latest eulogist has described it ? Look as 
we will we shall see nothing to make the 
removal of Church Row — Hampstead’s 
jewel—a whit more tolerable. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Bouroet is always interesting, though 
never amusing. For one thing, he takes 
himself too seriously, and persists in regard¬ 
ing the art of writing fiction as a science. 
For another, he lacks wit, humour, charm, 
and lightness of touch. These are essentials 
for immortality, so one is safe to predict 
that M. Bourgefs immortality will terminate 
with his obsequies at the expense of the 
State. He wrote one notable book, Le 
Disciple, and Andri Comilis is a strenuous 
and sober study of considerable value; 
and here and there in his other novels he 
has reached the intensity of life and stirred 
emotion’s deeps. But this achievement is 
rarer than it should be with a writer so 
sincere and studious. The explanation of 
his failure lies in the fact that M. Bourget 
pitches his note too high. Not content 
with the artist’s ambition, he too ardently 
strives after philosophy and intellectuality. 
These qualities are out of place in fiction. 
They irritate and offend. We want our 
novelists to give us the best of ware, but 
our interest must be sustained, our emotions 
stirred, the arts and graces of literature 
must be used in the quest of our approval. 
So heavy, so austere, so philosophical a 
novelist as M. Paul Bourget, with never a 
smile, or a witty phrase, or a humorous 
or musical turn for our delectation, is as 
inappropriate in his profession as the lady 
who offers herself for public amusement in 
the guise of a “daughter of Joy,” and 
turns out a loaded blue-stocking. The man 
who pays his money for entertainment 
feels justly that he would prefer to seek 
knowle*%8 elsewhere. Our library shelves 
are weighted with well - bound tomes of 
philosophy and learning. Why must M. 
Bourget, who might do better things, 
inveigle us into dusty depths in the hollow 
disguise of insidious yellow cover and 
popular name? 

His new book, a series of laborious 
studies of profiles gathered in varied 
travels and contributed to Cosmopolis, forms 
an interesting collection. There is even a 
fresh and graceful note in the Irish sketch, 
Neptunevale, which would have been com¬ 
pletely charming if M. Bourget could, 
for a moment, have forgotten himself 
and his vexed theory of psychology. He 
places before this quaint and touching 
little romance—if one may dare to call 
by so simple a name the work of so tortured 
a master—the mournful Irish proverb, 

‘ There is hope from the sea, but no hope 
from the grave.” M. Bourget has not 
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escaped the indescribable fascination of that 
melancholy and humorous race, which seems 
chiefly to exist for the pleasure of being 
misunderstood and wondered at. He, too, 
wonders, and admires in that sentimental, 
amazed temper most intellectual sympa¬ 
thisers fall into on this debatable ground. 
He writes regretfully of the “beautiful 
island so little visited by his compatriots, 
and so worthy of being much visited.” 
He returns to Ireland, drawn thither again 
by its depth of green, its clear dark width 
of water, its isle-spotted lakes and veiled 
skies; “in a worn, by the inexplicable 
charm of its matchless melancholy,” of the 
tender and fatal pathos that ever enfolds it, 
as a kind of mist upon judgment; wins 
affection and repels reason. 

La Pia, the last sketch, by its incom¬ 
parable sobriety of emotion, a certain 
ironical tenderness, a less pedantic treat¬ 
ment, less of the obvious and irritating 
method of the trained psychologist, com¬ 
pletely captivates us. The sketch of La Pia 
unites the two graces needful for the 
qualification of exquisite: vagueness and 
precision. A memory which holds regret 
and charm should be like moonlight, deeply 
shadowed, broadly illuminated. What could 
be more delicate, more strong, more bril¬ 
liantly suggestive, than the end of this 
delightful Httle Italian sketch ? Of the sus¬ 
pected and tarnished boulevardier, capable 
of a fine action, Bourget writes : 

“ It was one of those moments when the 
high chords of our nature have been too strongly 
stirred for the whole being not to respond to 
the vibration of generosity, and he squeezed 
my hand, saying, with a smile of irony and 
emotion, wherein I recognised the boulevardier: 

) Promise me not to recount what has happened 
in the club. They’d take me for a simpleton. 
Perhaps I am. But that little one wifi pray 
for me sometimes. That never does any harm, 
and then, look at her eyes, how happy she 
is ! ’ and with a deep voice: ‘ You know, it is 
sometimes good to prove to oneself that one 
is worth more than one’s life.’ ” 

Nos Fils, by Hugues Le Roux, is not 
cheerful reading for French fathers. It 
seems to prove with lugubrious emphasis 
that there is no hope, no opening for the 
sons of France in the Army, the Navy, 
Civil or State offices, and that salvation lies 
exclusively in the colonies. M. Le Roux 
tells the story of Mr. Frank Harris’s life, 
as an inducement to overseas adventure. 
Mr. Harris is a very able man, no doubt, 
but it is information for his compatriots, on 
the authority of his French friend, M. Le 
Roux, that he has reformed English prose. 
Few of us suspected that the prose of 
Hazlitt and Ruskm required reform, and 
we have yet to learn the nature of the 
reform brought about by the genius of Mr. 
Harris, whom the French enthusiast com¬ 
pares with Maupassant, to Maupassant’s 
apparent advantage. Friendly admiration 
is a pleasant thing, as our own log-rolled 
geniuses are aware, and the readers of 
Ls Journal, the sprightly and improper 
paper to which M. Le Roux contributes, will 
” e themselves in advance of 

British opinion, thanks to the courage and 
originality of Mr. Harris’s French admirer. 

Oriental troubles have lent a fashion and 


popularity to the theme of Oriental massa¬ 
cres and risings. Ztitoun, translated from 
the original Armenian of Aghassi, one of 
the chiefs of the revolt of 5,000 Armenians 
against 60,000 Turks, is a quick, graphic, 
and vital account, written somewhat in the 
note-book style, which is an appropriate and 
“living ” form for a tale told from day to 
day, by a chronicler, sword in hand as well 
as pen, whose desk is often the saddle. The 
illustrations from the Daily Graphic are not 
well produced in this little volume, published 
by the Mercurt de France, but tile history 
of a revolt not precisely of European im¬ 
portance, and now swallowed up in the 
recent war, is full of interest, and told in a 
rapid, sober prose that is convincing and 
sincere. We hear of Armenia' as peopled 
by a pacific race, adapted to oratory and 
thought, given to study, with an admirable 
literature and thirst for learning, “ con¬ 
stantly ascending in patriotism and brother¬ 
hood.” It is noteworthy that Armenia has 
drawn from M. Stephane Mallann6 the 
single nearly lucid phrase he has ever 
written, addressed to M. A. Tchobanian, the 
translator of ZSitoun : 

“ That you should have, from a lake of blood, 
which is reflected redly on every thinking con¬ 
temporary visage, awakened this pure lesson 
initiating an entire poetry, appears to me the 
most efficacious and delicate piety of a man of 
letters towards his devastated country, bruised 
and ready to spring from such evocations.” 

And for Mallarm6 this is almost French and 
coherent. 

H. L. 


New Books. 
Belles d’Aout. Auguste Marin. 
Ffdor. Alphonse Daudet. 

Le Baron Sinai. Gyp. 

Pays de V Quest. Gustave Geflroy. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


IMPROBABLE BOOKS. 

“ /^AN you really sell a book like this ? ” 

V_7 “ Certainly. I sold a copy only a 

little while ago.” 

The book was a calf-bound folio: Voyage 
de Corneille le Brun, printed in Paris in 
1714. It was one of a number of large, 
musty-looking books that formed a sort of 
rampart to a little shop in Red Lion Passage. 
Now Red Lion Passage is a narrow lane 
whereby you escape from Red Lion Square, 
and it is well beloved of book-hunters. The 
sun was setting over the square and shed¬ 
ding its last red rays directly down the 
Passage, which, to one’s blinking gaze, took 
on a seventeenth-century air. Surely, I 
mused, Le Brun’s sun set long ago; yet 
here, in the night of its uselessness, in the 
year of Nansen and Andriie, his Voyage is 
hopefully exposed for sale. 

“ Will you explain it ? ” I said to Mr. 
Hobbs. 

“Well, I don’t know that there is 


much to be said. It is just this: here and 
there is a man who is interested in old 
voyages to’the Levant and round about the 
East, and who perhaps finds the plates—you 
see there are many plates in the volume— 
interesting.” 

“ But to buy it! I could understand him 
consulting such a book at the British 
Museum. It is entirely obsolete; it is 
hardly literature; it is in French; it weighs, 
I think, sixteen pounds: and you expect 
that a man will arrive and give you money 
for it and take it away ? ” 

“Ido.” 

“ Well, come; here is Dry den's Fables in 
folio, magnificently printed, but surely un¬ 
saleable now ? ” 

“ I shall sell it. Indeed, it is partly sold 
already, for it has lost the plates! ” 

“Do you mean they have been bought 
out of the book ? ” 

“Yes; I have no doubt that the last 
bookseller who had the volume sold the 
plates to a customer.” 

“ Does that often occur ? ” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ You mean that a customer will offer to 
buy the plates in a book, and the bookseller 
wifi cut them out for him with his pen¬ 
knife?” 

“ Certainly; it has been done here. You 
see, some people want pictures and some 
want reading; and in the case of a book of 
this kind it pays to divide them.” 

“Well, now, you won’t pretend that 
you can easily sell these volumes that 
your kitten is playing on: Sir Paul 
Rycaut’s The Turkish History, 1687 ? I see 
it is full of the lives of Othmans and 
Amuraths and Bajazets — gorgeous old 
stuff, no doubt; but can you sell such a 
book to a passer-by ? ” 

“Not easily; but it will go, it will 
go.” 

“ Echard’s History of England, in three 
volumes?” 

“ That will not sell easily.” 

“ Rollin’s Ancient History, in seven 
volumes ? ” 

“ Yes; to a few libraries.” 

“ Newton’s Principia ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Now, I put it to you that you cannot sell 
Zimmerman on Solitude .” 

“ But I can.” 

“ Or Sturm's --” 

“ Reflectionsf Yes; I own I’m a bit 
surprised when I sell that book, but X’m 
asked for it now and then, and also for 
Hervey’s Meditations Among the Tombs." 

“Well, what are these books in three 
long rows ? ” 

“ Now, there’s an instance for you. 
That is a French Dictionary of Medical 
Science, published in Paris in 1812. I have 
the complete set in sixty volumes, all beauti¬ 
fully bound in calf! ” 

“ And you can sell sixty volumes of a 
twenty-times-obsolete French medical work 
in Red Lion Passage to-day ? ” 

“I think so. I bought it with that 
idea.” 

“ It seems to me that as long as a book 
is a book it will sell at some price to some 
person.” 

“ That is so.” 
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DRAMA. 


T HE successful revival of “ The Sign of 
the Cross ” at the Lyric Theatre solves 
a problem in criticism which had been left 
in a somewhat unsatisfactory state, at all 
events for a section of the critics. No 
modern piece has been more severely mauled 
than Mr. Wilson Barrett’s quasi-religious 
play, and none, on the other hand, has been 
hailed more cordially by the public, or, to 
take a rough, but conclusive, test of success, 
has made more money. Already on its 
arrival in London “ The Sign of the Cross ” 
was enjoying a great provincial popularity. 
“But,” objected the superfine critics, “this 
is not a genuine piece of dramatic work, it 
appeals to a passing craze; it will never, 
like a really good play, stand the test of 
revival.” Mr. William Archer, if I re¬ 
member rightly, went so far as to call 
Mr. Barrett’s magnum opus a “ Salvation 
pantomime,” a thing of shreds and 

S s, not only destitute of literary and 
tic qualities, but offensive to good taste. 
Alas, for this somewhat robustious opinion! 
“ TheSign of the Cross” has stood the test 
of revival very well, proving that it possesses 
at least the dramatic quality; ana as for 
taste, it is undeniably palatable to the 
multitude to which it appeals, which, I 
fancy, is the highest praise that can be 
accorded to any popular enterprise. On 
analysis it will be found that the enormous 
popularity of “The Sign of the Cross”—a 
henomenon which deserves, yet does not 
emand attention—is due to two causes: first, 
that it is a well-constructed play, expound¬ 
ing a theme which is popular under all aspects 
—namely, the power of love in impelling to 
self- sacrifice—and secondly, because deeming 
with the sufferings of the early Christians 
under Nero it has acquired the reputation 
of being a “ Christian ” play, and con¬ 
sequently attracts the clergy and a large 
class of people not usually addicted to the 
drama. In one respect the popularity of 
“The Sign of the Cross” is fictitious: it is 
“ Christian ” only by accident. Suppose 
Mr. Barrett had chosen as the setting of his 
story the wars of the Cavaliers and the 
Roundheads or the French Revolution, he 
would still have been able to inspire in¬ 
terest in his theme. Instead of Mercia, the 
Christian maiden attracting the love of the 
Roman patrician, Marcus Superbus, we 
should have had a demure Puritan heroine 
inspiring a passion in the bosom of a gallant 
Royalist, or a daughter of the people winning 
the love of a haughty aristocrat. The 
dramatic qualities of the story would have 
remained; but it would no longer have been 
“ Christian,” and, consequently, it would not 
have enlisted the sympathy of the clergy 
and the Sunday-school teachers. 

If we strip this love episode between 
Mercia and Marcus of its verbal accessories, 
it is amazing that it should be regarded as 
enforcing a Christian moral. There never 
was a passion more completely sordid. 
Marcus Superbus is not in love with Mercia 
because of her Christian principles. On the 
contrary, he rejects these as superstition. 
He has an eye solely to the attractive 


maiden, and at the last moment would have 
her renounce her faith. This she declines 
to do—indeed, on Mercia’s part, there is very 
little evidence of a reciprocal passion at all. 
Marcus, then, as an afterthought, and with 
something of the exaltation of the suicidal 
lover, resolves to be thrown to the lions with 
his beloved, and presumably suffers this fate 
—for love, however, not religion! Marcus 
Superbus, whose death excites the compassion 
of the churches and chapels, is not a convert at 
all, or only a nominal one. He dies for 
the same reason that a blighted swain occa¬ 
sionally blows out his brains or takes a dose 
of “ carbolic.” Let us not forget, however, 
that the play could not have obtained its 
“Christian” vogue had it not been con¬ 
structed on sound dramatic principles. At 
the risk of appearing to enunciate a plati¬ 
tude, I would say that nothing supersedes 
the dramatic element in drama. A play 
may be literary, “Christian” elevating, 
educative, what you please, but it must first 
of all be dramatic. That is the rim qud non. 
And it is here, I think, that hypercriticism 
has been guilty of some injustice towards 
Mr. Wilson Barrett as the author of “ The 
Sign of the Cross.” It has looked too 
exclusively to his dialogue, and not enough 
to his action. The peculiar dialect of 
“ stagese ” that Mr. Wilson Barrett affects 
is, I own, a hard nut for the literary critic 
to crack. It seems to be compounded of 
the Bible and Martin Tupper. “I would 
crave speech with thee,” says one of his 
dramatis persona. “ I did but frame a jest,” 
explains another. This is a species of 
gibberish of which the eminent author- 
actor, I believe, has a monopoly. 


Aim yet so strange a medium is the stage, 
the lingo, if I may without irreverence call 
it so, answers its purpose. It reminds us 
at least that the Romans of the Nero period 
did not talk English, and its prioiositi 
conveys somehow a flavour of antiquity. 
“Marry, that will I,” is a phrase of 
no particular race or period. For my 
part, I thank Mr. Barrett for it: it is 
a useful counter. A hundred years ago 
there were but two kinds of costume known 
to the stage—the ancient and the modern : 
the former covering all past ages without 
exception. It is Mr. Barrett’s boast (if he 
chooses to make it one) that he has divided 
dialogue into two great sections—the ancient 
and the modern. It will be observed that, 
according to Mr. Barrett, they talked the 
same form of stagese in Babylon 500 years 
b.c. as in Imperial Rome. No estimate of the 
merits of the “ Sign of the Cross,” however, 
is just which does not acknowledge its 
admirable stage qualities. Its thrilling 
scenes are of the crescendo order; its motive 
is entirely sympathetic, and it flatters the 
unsophisticated eye with glowing pictures of 
the profligacy of the Roman ruling classes. 
Nor must we omit reference to the now 
famous shriek of the young actress who 
enacts a boy as he is about to be thrown 
to the lions, which, for their part, are 
heard roaring, “off.” It recalls the blood¬ 
curdling shriek popularised some twelve or 
fourteen years ago by a now forgotten 
actress in a performance of “ Jane Eyre.” 


What strange news of ourselves we 
occasionally read in the French papers! 
Mr. Francisque Sar<y, the eminent critic of 
Le Tempt , has been giving in his latest 
feuilleton a bird’s-eye view of the London 
theatres, the luminous points of which, 
it appears, are our superabundance of 
Hamlets, and the success of “ Tommy 
Atkins,” at the Princes’s. This end of the 
century, we are told, has seen four great 
Hamlets in London: those of Irving, 
Wilson Barrett, Tree, and—Gordon Craig! 
I am sorry to say I missed Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s performance. M. Sarcy tells us 
that he has given up the question of 
Hamlet’s madness as an indtchiffrabU inigme. 
This is hard on several of the great Hamlets 
named, who have been but mad “ when 
the wind was south-south-west," and who at 
other times have always known a hawk from 
a hernshaw. It is true I am unfamiliar 
with Mr. Gordon Craig’s reading. 

J. F. N. 


SCIENCE. 


I T is not altogether without justice that 
the Toronto press describes Prof. 
Roberts-Austen’s lecture on “ Canada’s 
Metals” as the most interesting address 
ever delivered in the Dominion. Frequenters 
of the Royal Institution are familiar with 
some of the remarkable experiments and 
discoveries connected with metals which 
have been made by the Director of the 
Mint, but the public at large are probably 
unacquainted with them, and very few, 
indeed, have seen his latest results, the 
series of instantaneous splash photographs 
of molten gold which I had the pleasure of 
inspecting shortly before the distinguished 
professors departure for Canada. These 
are taken on the principle of the photo¬ 
graphs of splashes of water shown by Prof. 
Worthington, and the drop photographs of 
Mr. Vernon Boys. They prove, in a striking 
manner, that in their liquid state metals 
behave almost exactly tike non-metallic 
fluids. 


The metals which Canada produces, and 
which are destined to give it a leading 
position in the world, are gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, lead, and iron, la addition, there 
are found there chromium, manganese, 
antimony, zinc, mercury, platinum, and 
traces of the rarer metals, such as 
molybdenum, which, though not very 
abundant or useful in themselves, exert a 
most remarkable influence when alloyed in 
minute quantities with commoner metals 
like iron. The same may be said of nickel, 
which has recently become of first-rate im¬ 
portance on account of the enormous resist¬ 
ing power which it confers upon steel for 
armour plates. The curious nature of these 
alloys, and the necessity for extreme accuracy 
in adjusting the proportions, is well-known, 
and may be exemplified by an experiment of 
Guillaume’s, quoted and exhibited in Prof. 
Austen’slecture. Steel containing 22 percent, 
of nickel expands more when heated than 
ordinary steel does, while steel containing 37 
per cent, of nickel hardly expands at all, so 
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that the nature of the material is entirely 
reversed in one essential particular by a 
difference of 15 per cent, in the admixture 
of one constituent. The most striking of 
all Prof. Austen’s experiments are without 
doubt those on the mutual diffusion of two 
solid metals kept in a state of very close 
contact. Lead and gold are the two metals 
selected to exhibit this quality> which, 
although slow and necessarily limited in its 
action, is so remarkable as to upset our 
popular notions of a solid body altogether. 
In fact, Prof. Austen has shown that the 
three states of solid, liquid, and gaseous, 
instead of being utterly distinct, merge im¬ 
perceptibly into each other, and that even in 
a solid there are molecules present which 
retain the freedom of motion possessed by 
gaseous molecules. Perhaps in time we 
shall need a Boyle’s and an Avogadro’s law 
for solids. 


The other lecture, given in accordance 
with custom to operatives of the town in 
which the British Association meeting is 
held, was one by Dr. Henry 0. Forbes, on 
British New Guinea. Anything that Dr. 
Forbes selects to say about the Australasian 
and Malaysian groups is bound to be in¬ 
teresting, on account of the wealth of in¬ 
formation which he has collected from 
those little-known regions, and their bear¬ 
ing upon the great problem of early con¬ 
tinental distribution. Dr. Forbes, in his 
lecture, explained the meaning of “ Wal¬ 
lace’s line, and showed how the difference 
in the fauna and flora of regions separated 
by even so narrow a channel as that be¬ 
tween Lombok and Bali is important as 
determining what lands originally belonged 
to the great northern continent, and what 
to the even greater continent which once sur¬ 
rounded the Southern Pole, embracing the 
major part of Australasia, South America, 
and, probably for a shorter time, South 
Africa. There is no greater story written 
on the face of the earth than that which re¬ 
cords the manifold subsidences and elevations 
which alternately separated, insulated, or 
joined together the lands in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Here we can read the history 
of organic evolution on a dozen different 
lines, some almost entirely distinct, some 
blending at remote epochs, as we can see 
from the survival in South America of rare 
marsupial forms like those which now no 
longer exist anywhere but in the Australian 
continent. 


By the time these notes are published the 
British Association meeting at Toronto will 
be a thing of the past, and members will be 
radiating away on their excursions and 
travels in every direction. There is no 
reason for regarding it otherwise than as a 
great success from the point of view of an 
international scientific gathering, the large 
intermixture of American and Canadian 
workers being an especially pleasant feature. 
What will appeal to mos + people even more 
than its success is, however, the felicitous 
thought which, in this year of Imperial 
jubilations, selected for the meeting-place 
England’s oldest and in many ways most 
serviceable colony. 

H. C. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

••The wiedom of _ Iw ^ Telegraph Mr. 

Fooie.” By Oourtney devotes his weekly 
MM ^retDeis n'i. column to tiie examination 
of these four stories from the 
pen which wrote John Ward, Preacher. “ Are 
the commonplace people . . . right when 
they formulate rules based on a large and 
comprehensive mundane experience; or are 
the saints right—if indeed that be the correct 
term to apply to them—the unconventional 
souls, the visionaries, the fools ? In each of 
her four stories Margaret Deland debates 
this argument, and, like an artist and a 
critic, she comes to no conclusion. . . . The 
critical ingenuity is the same throughout— 
that careful analysis of motives and contrast 
of ideals which gives to the artist his keenest 
intellectual satisfaction. But Margaret 
Deland must not call herself a student of 
life while she writes likes this; she is rather 
the critic who loves to watch the iridescent 
play on the surface of things. . . .” And, 
he asks, “ what is the conclusion of the 
whole matter ? Well, perhaps this. There 
is a wisdom of this world and . . . another 
kind of wisdom, not of this world, which 
men usually call folly; but it happens, 
nevertheless, to satisfy some minds not the 
least worthy of honour and regard. If a 
man cannot make up his mind which . . . 
he is going to accept, heaven help him! 
He must not attempt to mix the two . . .” 
Says the Chronicle : “ These stories have not 
quite all the gracious charm of style which 
we have learned to look for in everything 
that comes from Mrs. Deland’s pen. They 
are, perhaps, a trifle overweighted with 

S ose.” Also, “ we find ourselves quite 

le to reply with confidence to any of 
the interrogations with which these stories 
end. But we have enjoyed reading them 
none the less.” Of “ The House of 
Rimmon,” which it describes as “ the most 
powerful, the deepest, and the most moment¬ 
ous in the issues it involves,” the National 
Ohterver writes that “ the relation of capital 
and labour are set forth with an impartiality 
and bold realism that reflect the highest 
credit on the logic as well as the humanity 
of the author. . . . Mrs. Deland shows her¬ 
self in each instance to be a thinker, a 
woman of the world, and a humanitarian 
in its secular sense.” The Pall MalPs Irre¬ 
sponsible Critic writes: “These sketches, 
with their subtle characterisation, their depth 
of thought, and with the ease and humour 
of their style, are worthy of comparison with 
Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


“ IbUD on hi* “ StAJTOIHO,” writes 

Merita.” By 8ir the Chronicle , “ has nothing 
P E :SS. to sa y> aad does not know 
(Chapman k Haii.) how to say it. He has no 
critical faculty, and cannot 
even realise the problems which Ibsen 
presents to criticism. ... He babbles back¬ 
wards and forwards about the plays without 
any attempt at order or coherence; . . . 
moreover he registers with approval or con¬ 
demnation the opinions of quaint and 
surprising people, from ‘ Tjngonde Haftat ’ 

t which means nothing more or less than 
!o. XX. of some ‘magazine] to Miss Marie 


Corelli. ... Mr. Standing’s bump of 
admiration is indeed immense.” On the 
other hand, Sir Edward Russell’s lecture, 
though timorous and apologetic, is at least 
“ the work of a competent man of letters.” 
What mainly offends him in Ibsen is hia 
“provincialism”—“an old reproach, which 
at best has only a local meaning. . . . But 
when with ‘ provincialism,’ Sir Edward 
Russell brackets ‘ puerility ’ of technique, 
one can only wonder to find so eminent a 
critic writing in apparent unconsciousness of 
the dramatic movement of Europe.” “ The 
students of Ibsen,” writes the Saturday 
reviewer, “ . . . are like a choir who are 
endeavouring to persuade an unwilling 
audience at a concert to appreciate an 
abstruse new musician. They are not 
helped, they are much exasperated, by the 
rushing in of two volunteers who propose 
to assist them on a jew’s-harp and a penny 
whistle.” “The authors claim to have worked 
in collaboration; . . . but we are enabled 
to distinguish between them. Sir E. R. 
Russell rarely trusts himself to a definite 
statement, and is therefore less often start¬ 
lingly wrong than Mr. Standing, whose 
boldness of assertion and daring defiance of 
books of reference are distinctly pleasing.” 
The National Observer is disappointed to find 
in Sir Edward Russell’s contribution to this 
joint production neither the indiscriminate 
eulogy nor the wholesale condemnation 
suggested by the phrase “ on his merits.” 


Mr. Bellamy’s "" ^ R - BELLAMY,” observes the 
•‘Equality.’’ Chronicle, “has evidently taken 
* n#mann -l enormouspains with his work, 
and seen carefully to the joints of his armour. 
The book contains many good arguments, 
some unanswerable indictments of the present 
civilisation, and much that gives the reader 
cause to think . But we could have wished that 
it had been livelier.” For the book “ has not 
one of the essentials of fiction. There is no 
movement, no development, no characterisa¬ 
tion, no drama, no psychology, no bright or 
in the slightest degree interesting dialogue.” 
The characters “all talk about the same 
subjects in exactly the same way.” “ With 
the bad old order there will have passed 
away entirely, it seems, a sense of humour. 
.... An unappeasable and unappeased 
longing again and again comes over us that 
someone would, at least, try to say some¬ 
thing funny. . . . But what we thirst for 
most is the right to box the ears of some of 
the children.” The Daily News permits 
itself to observe that “ at least a social 
philosopher who undertakes to treat of 
overproduction should show some know¬ 
ledge of the doctrines of the Ricardoan 
school on this head.” “ A sequel,” observes 
the Standard, “ is apt to come as an anti¬ 
climax, and Mr. Bellamy’s Equality is a case 
in point. . . . Mr. Bellamy has ridden a 
good idea to death—and a dull death.” 
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western Bank, and other 
London and Provincial Banks 
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and North-Western Railway, 
Midland Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Great 
Eastern Railway, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, South-Eastern 
Railway, London and 
South - Western Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, Caledonian Rail¬ 
way, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
Companies. 


HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Pouts to e very 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 

What the Newspapers say of the 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

Truth. 

“ There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a set of 
new editorial pencils—red, bine, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point & broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any farther prooees of 
sharpening. This is oalled the ‘ Blaisdsll' pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it.” 

The Queen. 

What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of penoil sharpening, 
end how much lees extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off whan thus treated I ” 

Westminster Gazette. 

•‘It is decidedly an Ingenious idea.” 

Black and White. 

“Tbs' Blaisdell self-sharpening paper penoil * is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
load is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 

The Lady. 

"A self-sharpening paper penoil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it ia a very Ingenious little arttole. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, se, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or bine, for offloe work, and are well worthy of a trial,” 

Evening News and Post. 

“ One of the latest Inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insen a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo I 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released cnrl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden hiB eyes sod stimulate his harassed brain." 


HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The Blacklkad Pencils r j made in 6 Grades: H.B; H ; B ; H.H ; B.B ; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equel x> the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 

If four tUliontr iou not toll thorn, otni It. for tot of tomplo ponoilt to— 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 

48, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.O. 


Fountain Pens and Stylos: 

The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 


Ccelerift paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up¬ 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. fid. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 

Weetmineter Budget, 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot: 46, Holbora Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


NOW BEADY, in 2 yoU., 32u. 

THE “OPUS MAJUS” 

ROGER "bacon. 

Edited, with Introduction end Analytical Table, by 

JOHN HENRY BRIDGES, 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


In 2 vols., medium 8vo, half-roan, 28s. 

Uniform with Dr. BIRKBECK HILL 9 8 Editions qfBosweWs “ Life of Johnson ” 
and " Letters of Samuel Johnson.** 

JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and 

Edited by GEORGE BIBKBEOK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

TIMES.—" Dr. George Birkbeck Hill deaervee the admiration of the faithful in all 
lands for the seal with which he has devoted himself to renovating and almoet rebuilding 
the temples that an earlier generation has raised to the memory ofJohnson.” 

ACADEMY.—" We have now, in all, eight volumes of * Life, Letters, and Miscellanies,* 
embodying practically all that is known, and all that ever will be known, of Dr. Johnson.” 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO "THE OXFORD CHAUCER.” 

Now ready, demySvo, cloth, 18s. 

Uniform with the Lib ran Edition qf Chancer't Worke. 

CHAUCERIAN and OTHER PIECES. Edited 

from numerous Manuscripts by the Rev. W. W. BKEAT, Litt.D. 

TIMES.—" The general execution of the volume and its apparatus of notes, glossarial 
index, Ac., is as admirable as the world expects everything of Professor Skeat’s to be.” 


Just published, Seoond Edition, small tto, 10 s. 6d. 

REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLIOANUM: 


an 


Attempt to Exhibit the Course of Ep isoopal Succession in England. By W. 
STUBBS, D.D. 

TiMES.—" It is needless to point out how useful such a volume should be.The 

mediaeval portion has been greatly improved through the increase of knowledge which has 
come from the researches or scholars. 1 ' 


Now ready. Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, 1,000 Illustrations, cloth, 31s. fid. net. 

THE BLAZON of EPISCOPACY. By the Rev. 

W. K. H. BEDFORD, M.A. 

" The Blason of Episcopacy," a Catalogue of the Arms borne by or ascribed to individual 
Bishqpe of the Seee of England and Wales from the Earliest Period of Armorial History." 
STANDARD. —“ A valuable addition to armorial literature." 


DemySvo, cl oth, I Qs, fid. 

SOURCES for GREEK HISTORY between the 

PERSIAN and PELOPONNESIAN WARS. Collected and Arranged by G. F. 
HILL, M.A., of the British Museum, Fellow of University College, London. 
TIMES.—" The work seeme to us to be done in a complete and scholar-like manner. 
It is likely to prove extremely useful both to teachers and scholars." 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“A most meritorious volume from every point of view.” 


Demy 8vo, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 12s. 

CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 

HISTORY. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

CHURCH TIMES.—" A valuable souroc of information." 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 

Demy Bvo, doth, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. I. already published. 

A REGISTER of the MEMBERS of ST. 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. New Series. Vol. II., FELLOWS, 1622-1575. 
By WILLIAM DUNN MAC RAY. M.A., F.8.A., Fellow, Rector of Ducklington, Oxon. 

THE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY: being 

the Complete Vooabolary of all Dialect Words still in use or known to have been in 
use during the last Two Hundred Years; founded mainly on the Publications of the 
English Dialect Society and a large amount of material never before printed. 
Part III., BLARE-CADDIE. Edited by Dr. JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D.. 
Deputy Professor at Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 

Annual Subscription for Two Parte—Ordinary Paper, Sis. net; Hand-made Paper, 41a. net. 
Each Part to Non-Snbsoribers—Ordinary Paper, 15s. net; Hand-made paper, 80s. net. 



SELECT LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS 


From 8s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
BUNYAN.-The HOLT WAR, and The 

HEAVENLY FOOTMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes by MABEL PEACOCK. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Saturday Review.—'* A handy and admirable reprint.’* 

BONY AN.—The PILGRIMS PRO- 

gresb, GRACE ABOUNDING, and A RELATION of 
his IMPRISONMENT. Edited, with Biographical 
Introdnotion and Notes, by EDMUND VENABLE8, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6dL; 
parchment, 4e. fid. 

AN INTRODUCTION to GREEK 

SCULPTURE. By L. E. UPCOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 4s. 6d. 

Cambridge Review. —“Mr. Upcott is thoroughly in love 
with his subject, and pote his ideae into good literary form." 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" The idea of this little book ie ex¬ 
cellent.” 

GOLDEN TREA8URY of GREEK 

PROSE, being a Collection of the finest Passages in the 
Principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notioes 
and Notes. By R. B. WRIGHT, M.A., and J. E. L. 
8 HAD WELL, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 0d. 

CLARENDON.—HISTORY of the Re¬ 
bellion. Book VI. Edited by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN 

SEAMEN to AMERICA. Edited by E. J. PAYNE, 
M.A. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 5s. First Series— 
Hawkins, Fiobibhkr, Drakk. 

Notes and Queries.—" We know of no book or essay, large 
or small, which gives so complete a picture." 

The DYNA8TY of THEODOSIUS; or, 

Seventy Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians. By 
THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L., Author of “Italy and 
her Invaders.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A STUDENT’S PASTIME: being a 

Select Series of Articles reprinted from Notes and 
Queries. By WALTER W. BKEAT, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. net. 

Notes and Queries.—" The latest information derived 
from the closest investigation and analysis of oar literature 
is here given in the most succinct shape." 

CLARENDON. - CHARACTERS and 

EPISODES of the GREAT REBELLION. Selections 
from Clarendon. Edited by G. BOYLE, MA Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 7 b. 6d. 


From 8a. 6d. to 18a. 6d. 

THE STUDY of MEDUEVAL and 

MODERN HISTORY. Lectures by WILLIAM STUBBS 
D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. fid. 
Times.—" Of altogether exceptional value.” 

THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA 

A Study in Literary Evolution. Intended for Readers 
in English and in the Original. By BL G. MOULTON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

University Extension Journal.—"A popular yet scholarly 
presentation of the main ideas which underlie the ancient 
classical drama.” 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY of 

ANCIENT GREEK POETRY. By R. 8. WRIGHT, 
M.A., Oxford. Seoond Edition. Revised by EVELYN 
ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SELECT STATUTES and Other CON¬ 
STITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE of 
the REIGNS of ELIZABETH and JAME8 I. Edited 
by G. W. FROTHERO. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Atheneeum.—“ This volume supplies a want which must 
have been felt by all historical students, by giving os in a 
ooncise form the most important documentary materials for 
a critical period in our national annals." 

SMITH (ADAM).-LECTURES on 

JUSTICE, POLICE, REVENUE, and ARMS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by EDWIN CANNAN. 
8vo, cloth, 10 b. fid. net. 

LETTERS of DAVID HUME to 

WILLIAM STRAHAN. Now first Edited, with Auto¬ 
biography. Notes. Index, Ac., by G. BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.O.L. With a Facsimile. Demy 8vo, doth, 12s. 8d. 
Academy.—" We have never seen a book better edited or 
better annotated." 

THE ATTI0 THEATRE. A Descrip¬ 
tion of the Stage and Theatre of the Athenians, and of 
tbs Dramatic Performances at Athens. By A. E. 
HAIGH, M.A. 8vo, Us. ad. 

Academy. —” A book more thorough and more trust¬ 
worthy can seldom have been issued by the Clarendon 
Press. It is unlikely that for a long time to oome so good a 
book will be superseded." 

The TRAGIC DRAMA of the GREEK8. 

With Illustrations. By the Same Author. 8vo, 12s. fid. 
Glasgow Herald— “ For general grasp of the subject, and 
fine literary criticism and appreciation of character, Mr. 
Haigh has given ns the best aooount that has yet appeared 
in English of the Greek tragic drama." 


From 14s. upwards. 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 

from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Sassaman 
Empire, comprising the History of Chaldma, Assyria, 
Media, Babylonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, Syria, Jadma, 
Egypt, Carthage, Persia. Greece, Macedonia, Rome, 
and Perthia. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Seoond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 14s, 

THE MELANE8IAN8. Studies in 

their Anthropology and Folk-loro. By R. H. COi>- 
RINGTON, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Saturday Review.— " Probably no better book concerning 
the manners, customs, beliefs, and arts of a barbaric people 
has ever been written than Dr. Oodrington’s ‘ Melanesians.'" 

100 Copies only remain on sale, all of which are numbered. 

0EST DAU0ASI and DE NIOOLETE. 

Reproduced in Pboto-facsimile and Typotransliteration 
from the Unique MS. in the Bibliotb^que Nationals at 
Paris, fronds francsiae, 2188, by the care of F. W. 
BO0RDILLON, M.A. Small 4to, half-vellum, 24s. net. 
Time*.—“The production of this book will assuredly 

endear Mr. Bonrdulon to all bibliophiles.His enthusiasm 

was well deserved, for bis delicious twelfth oentury oante- 
fable, or story combining prose and verse, stands absolutely 
alone, both as a story and as a picture of the life of that time.' 

THE POLITICS. With Introductions, 

Notes, Ao., by W. L. NEWMAN, M.A., Fellow of 
BalUol College, Oxford. 2 vole., medium 8vo, 28s. 
Classical Review.—" The most oomplete commentary on 
the greater and more important part of the Politics which 
has yet appeared, and it is not likely to be easily or soon 

superseded." 

THE CULTS of the GREEK STATES. 

By L. R. FARNELL. M.A. Bvo. Vols. I. and It., with 
61 Plates and over 100 Illustrations, cloth, 32s. net. 

HISTORIA NUM0RUM. A Manual 

of Greek Numismatics. By BARCLAY V. HEAD, 
D.C.L., Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals 
in the Britisn Museum. Royal 8vo, half-morocco. 42s. 
Saturday Review.—" This book deserves, as few do, the 
German epithet of epoch-making in respect of the science 
with whicn it is oonoerned.” 

MAIOLI0A: a Historical Treatise on 

the Glased and Enamelled Earthenwares of Italy, with 
Marks and Monograms, also some Notice of the Persian, 
Damascus, Rhodian, and Hispano-Moresque Waxes. 
By A. DRURY C. FORTNUM. Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Frontispieoe, Collotype Plates, and Facsimiles 
of Marks, Ac., cloth, 42s. net. 

Times.—" We congratulate the author upon the produc¬ 
tion of by far the most complete account of Italian Renais¬ 
sance pottery which exists in England.” 
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186, Strand, London, W.C. 

TDOTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

JL Literature (No. 116, for AUOU8TK at reduced prices, poet free. 
mSrwpooL puroba*ed. —William Pottkr, 80 , Exchange Street 

H GREVEL ft CO., 

• PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
83, Kins Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 

CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
subjects required. 

TJ10REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A 00.. 87, SOHO SQUARE. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, 80 , South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

T h . wohlleben , 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prioes. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

W THACKER & CO., 

. PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 
a, Creed Lane, London, EO. 

Calcutta : Thacur, 8rm k Co. 

MS8. considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 87 and 89 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORDSTRBBT, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
rr as anted by their Brmnoh House in London for filling, on the most 
mrourable terms, ordsrs for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


aud Publishers. 19. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Flest Street. K.C., 
bare speoially-bullt Rotary and other faat Machines for printing 
lD ustrated or other Publications and apeoially-built Machines for fast 
lotting and oorertnf 8,16,94, or 89-page Journals at ons operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journal*. 

Padlitles upon th * premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
sad Publishing Departments oonductcd. 

Telephone66191. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & GO., 

AST REPRODUCERS, 

M. HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich 
The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms A large Collection of Im 
Portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Masers. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
m the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooeean Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

for tk* Reproduction of Work* of Art, Original MSS., 
D**ignt, Lac* Manufacture*,Photograph*, View*, Book 
TUuetratiou*. Artittic Advorti**m*nt*, Catalogue*, <tc., 
*o„ at a moderate coit. 

SpTCimuu and Prloe U*t on application. 

°S»«ai 1, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON \ 


TVEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

AJ ROYAL COLLEGE of ART, SOUTH 

KENSINGTON, 8.W. 

Vial ton: Sir W. B. RICHMOND, R.A; P. J. SHIELDS, AR.W.8. 
Principal: JOHN 0. L. SPARKES, E«. 

The ANNUAL SESSION, 1807-96, will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6. Art claaaoa in connection with the 
college are open to the public on payment of fees. The classes for 
men and women students meet separately. The studies comprise 
Ornament and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design 
and imposition, and include the study of Plants and Flowers, the 
Painting of Still Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament 
and of the Figure. 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any examination of 
the department in freehand drawing must pass the admission exami¬ 
nation in that subject 

The Examination will be held at the College on September 88 and 
October 5 at 11.40 a.m. and 6.40 p.m. on both days, and on subsequent 
Tuesdays at frequent intervals throughout the session. 

Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Science and Art, 8.W.; or on and after 
October 6^ personally to the Reoibtrar. at the College, Exhibition 

By order of the 

LORDS of the COMMITTEE of 

_ COUNCIL on EDUCATION. 

L ondon county council. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


HEAD MA8TER of the new CAMBERWELL 8CHOOL of ART8 
and CRAFTS, erected by Mr. Passmore Edwards in memory of the 
late Lord Leighton. The salary will be at the rate of £400 a year, and 
the Head Master, whose services will be required in October, will be 
expected to devote his whole time to the duties of the office, unless he 
is also appointed by the Vestry of the Pariah of Camberwell to be 
Director of the South London Art Qallsiy. 

Forms of application, together with full particulars of the duties 
and conditions of the Appointment, may be obtained from the under¬ 
signed, and must be returned to this Office on or before Wednesday, 
10th September. 

WM. GARNETT, 

Secretary of the Board. 

9a, St. Martin's Place, W.C., 

30th July, 1897. 

VICTORIA UNIVER8ITY. 

rpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

_ The 24th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECH-' 
NOI/XJY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER 0 . and the 67th 
SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 1.1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following professions -.—Chemistry. Civil, 
Median leal. Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dye'"". Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and ouigery. 

University Degrees are also conferred In the Faculties of Arts, 
Science. Medicine, and surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ Residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Reuistrar. 

U NIVER8ITY COLLEGE of WALES. 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Temporary A88I8TANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of GREEK. The Lecturer will 
be required to undertake part of the work of the Department during 
the Session 1897-8, being the term of office of the Principal—who is 
also Professor of Greek—as Vioe-Chanoellor of the University of Wales. 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be sent not later than 
Wednesday, September 10th, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

T. Mortimer Gbxen, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, by Professor W. F. R. 
WELDON, F.R.S., will oommence on WEDNESDAY, October 6th, 
at 1 p.m. 

These Lectures are suited to the requirements of 8tudents preparing 
for the Examinations of the London University, as well as to thoee 
of Students wishing to study Zoology for its own sake. Notice of other 
Courses of Lectures, to be delivereaduring the Session, will be given 
J. M. Horsburqu, M.A., Secretary. 

S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.-An EXAMINATION for 

FILLING UP about TWENTY VACANCIES on the Founda¬ 
tion will be held on th® 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 20 th SEPTEMBER 
NEXT.—For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, 
West Kensington, W. 

S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURE8 and LABORATORY 
WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
B.So. Examinations of the Uuiveraity of London will oommenoe on 
OCTOBER 1st, and continue till July, 1898. 

Fee for the Whole Course, £21, or £18 I8s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or Single Subjects may be taken. 

There is a special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warder of the College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 

Chancellor- His Graoe the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., LL.D. 

Rector— The Most Honourable the MARQUESS of BUTE, 

K.T., LL.D. 

Principal—JAMES DONALDSON, M.A, LL.D. 
OPENING OF SB8SI0N, 1897-88. 

UNITED COLLEGE. 

This College will be formally OPENED on TUESDAY. 5th Octobxs, 
and the WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, 6th 
October. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, with which the Exami¬ 
nations for Bursaries are oombined, will commenoson 25th 8» ptkmbkr. 
Schedules of Admission will be supplied by the Secretary up to 
19th September. 

There are Sixty-seven Bursaries vacant, ran sing in value from £44 
to £3 10s. Of these Forty-live are tenable by Men only. Twenty (which 
are restricted to Students who intend to enter the Medical Profession) 
by Women only, and Two (the Berry Bursaries of £40 each) by either 
Men or Women. 

In the course of the Session Eight Scholarships will be competed for. 
Five of which are open to both sexes. They range in value from £190 
to £50. 

ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 

This College will be OPENED on TUESDAY, 96th October. The 
Examinations for Bursaries will be held on Mod and 33rd October. 
Intimation of candidature is not neoessary. There are Bight Com¬ 
petitive Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from £40 to £19. At the 
oloee of the Suasion Two Scholarships of £100 each. One of £21, and One 
of £14, will be open to competition. 


The Claeses in the University are open to Students of both sexes, and 
include Latin, Greek. English. French, Hebrew. Syriac, Modern Greek, 
Logic and Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy. Education, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany. History, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Materia Medioa, Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism 


Logic and Metaphysics, 

Natural Philosophy, Cheml 
Anatomy, Materia V 
and Church History. _ 

Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Feet Examinations for Degress. Ac., will be 
found in the CALENDAR the UNIVERSITY, published by Messrs. 
William Blacrwood A Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 
2 s. 6<L—by post 2a lod. 

A general Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any department of the University, may 
be had on application to 

„ , J. MAITLAND ANDERSON, Secretary. 

University of St. Andrews, 

36th August, 1807. 


Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Presa Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 0, Furnival Street, 
London, E.C. 


rjlHE LEEDS SCHOOL of ART 

A MASTER of DE8IGN is REQUIRED for the LEEDS (SCHOOL 
of ART, to commence dutlos about the middle of September. Salary, 
£150 per annum. Application, stating age and experience, together 
with oopiee of Three Testimonials, to be sent not later than 
September 11th, to Mr. J. O. Datbon, Secretary, The Institute, 
Oookridge Street, Leeds, from whom any further particulars may be 
obtained. 

T HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Principal-Rst. H. P. GURNEY, M.A.. D.C.L. 

The Collqro forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
University Degrees in Sdenoe and Letters are open to Students 
both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Scienof 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Nave 
Architecture. Mining. Literature, History, Ancient and Model 
Languages, Fine Art, Ac. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students axe attach 

t °Thl Z7th1?ESSlON brtrfM SEPTEMBER 97th, 1697. 

Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letteih 
will be found in the Calendar (price Is. 4dJ. Prospectuses on appli¬ 
cation to the Secretary. 

T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., 00 , Leaden hail Street, 
London, E.O.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 0s perdosen, ruled or plain. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oomplstsdil. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two ooiRRAR ram month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

TOR nvi SHILLINGS PRR MOOTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular* post free. 

FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’* NEW BOOKS 


A HAW AMERICAN MOTEL. 

Thirty-five Thousand Copies have already been Sold 

PRICE BIX SHILLINGS. 

THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 

By JAMBS LANS ALLEN. 

GUARDIAN.—"One of those rare bocks that will bear 
reading man; times.” 

ST. JAMES’S G AZETTE.—'' Certainly a book that 
should be read by all those who ask for something besides 
sensationalism in their fiction.” 

ACADEMY.—" ‘The Choir Invisible’ is a fine achieve¬ 
ment.” 

SECOND EDITION, now ready. 

With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. fld. net. 

A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 

By CLIVE BIG HAM. Part L ASIA MINOR. Part II. 
PERSIA, North to South. Part III. TtUlKISH 
ARABIA. Part rv. PERSIA, West to East. Part V. 
CENTRAL ASIA. 

GUARDIAN.— ' We have met with few travellers' books 
which tell so much and so well in so short a space.” 


With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 6s. fid. net. 

WITH the TURKISH ARM? in 

THESSALY. By OLIVE BIGHAM, Special Cor- 
respondent of the Timas, Author of “ A Hide Through 
Western Asia.” 

TIMES.— * Forms a valuable record of the war as seen 
from the Turkish point of view.” 


VOLUME n. and PART XX. now ready. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By 

Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., 
with Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
In 30 monthly parts at Is. net, and in 3 volumes, super- 
royal 8vo, 12s. net each. 


SHILLING CLOTH EDITION of 

CHARLES KINGSLEYS 


WESTWARD HO! 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
YEAST. 


HEREWARD the WAKE. 
ALTON LOCKE. 
HYPATIA. 


Medium 8vo, Is. each. 


MACMILLAN A CO. (Limited), London. 


THE FORUM. 

la At.-SEPTEMBER, 1897.-la 8d. 

A PLEA for the NAVY. Hon. H. A. Herbert 
ALASKA and the NEW GOLD-FIELD. Prof. Wm. Healrt Dall 
STRIKES and the COAL-MINERS. 8amu*l Gom peri 
HAWAII and tbe CHANGING FRONT of the WORLD. Hon. J. R. 
Peocter 

WHAT WOMEN HAVE DONE for the PUBLIC HEALTH. Edith 
Parker Thomson 

AMERICAN ANNEXATION and ARMAMENT. Murat Halstead 
THE SUPREMACY of RUSSIA. Prof. Thomas Davidson 
THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. Prof. Brand r Matthew. 

THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION and RATE- 
MAKING. Dr. Joseph Nix mo, Jun. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY of RECENT ANTI TRUST LEGISLA¬ 
TION. David Willcox 

IS the CUBAN CAPABLE of SELF-GOVERNMENT? Thos. Gold 
Alvord, Jun.__ 

London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 04, Bedford 8treet, Strand. 


Price 0d., by post 2id.; yearly subscription (including 
Supplements), 2s. 8d. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE: 

A Rationalist Rsvisw. 

Devoted mainly to Book$ and Publication which deal with Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Ethics from a Rationalist standpoint. 

The SEPTEMBER Number contains : 

MR. HALL CAINE’S “ CHRIST I AN." 

ICONOCLA8M in EXCEL6IS. 

MR BARING-GOULD-8 “ST. PAUL* 

THE GROWTH of HUMAN NATURE. 

TRAINING YOUNG CITIZENS. 

AMERICAN HETERODOXY. 

A THOUGHTFUL MAN’S RELIGION. 

SIGNS and WARNINGS (gleaned from the Religious Press). 
RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

CHATS about BOOKS-VII. With Dr. R Bithell. 

SAMUEL LAING: IN MEMORlAM. 

GERMAN CRITICS at WORK 
Etc, Etc. 

*,• Copies of the July issue, containing two important Supplements, 
may still be had. prioe Od., by post 3d. 


Loudon W atTs A Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 


CASSELL <£ COMPANY’S 

LIST. 


COMPLETION OP “ SOCIAL ENGLAND 

SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.O.L. 

VoL VI. (completing the Work) embrace* the Period 
from the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election 
of 1885. Price I8e. [Now ready. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 

By F. B. HULME, F.L.8., F.S.A, With MO beauti¬ 
fully Coloured Plates. Fifth and Concluding Volume. 
3a. fid. INoto ready. 

SCIENCE FOR ALL. 

Cheap Elition. Edited by Dr. BOBBBT BROWN, 
M.A., F.L.8., Ac., assisted by Eminent Scientific 
Writers. With about 1,700 Illustrations. Complete in 
5 vols., 3s. Od. each. 

Vol. I. [Now ready. 

Vol. II. {Ready Sept. 15/A. 


BRITISH BATTLES 

ON LAND AND SEA. 

By JAMES GRANT. With about 800 Illustrations. 
Complete in 4 vols., 3s. fid. each. 

RECENT BATTLES. [-Vow ready. 

VoL I. (1066-1743) . [Ready Sept. 16/A. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 

BISHOP ELLICOTT’S 
COMMENTARY FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 

Embracing the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
8 vols. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6 vols., 4s. each. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. S vols., 4s. each. 

Per Set of 8 vols., 30s. 

Vol. I. [ Ready Sept. 8/A. 

Vol. n. [Ready Sept. 16/A. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS BY 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

6s. each. 

TREASURE ISLAND. 

[Now ready. 

THE MASTER 

OF BALLANTRAE. 

[Ready about Sept. 15th. 


FAMILIAR 

GARDEN FLOWERS. 

By F. E. H0LME, F.L.S., F.8.A. With beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Popular Edition. Complete in 6 vols., 
3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. [Ready Sept. 15/A. 


CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME 

For 1897. With 12 Coloured Platce, over 1,000 Pictures, 
Six Exciting Serial Stories, Ac., Ac., Ac. Cloth, 8s. 

[ Note ready. 

BO-PEEP YEARLY VOLUME 

For 1897. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Pictures in Colour. Boards, 2s, 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[.Vow ready. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 
London, Paris and Melbourne. 


REMAINDERS A SPECIALITY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 

REMINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 

265, HIGH HOLBORN, and 57, WIGMORE ST., 
LONDON. 


A FEW RECENT PURCHASES. 

s.d. 

Goncourt —Edmond and Jules de 

Qonoourt « with Letters and Leaves from their 
Joarnals, Compiled and Translated by M. A. 
Belloc and M. Sxxdlocx, with 8 Portraits, 

2 vols., 8vo (pub. 32s.). Beinemann 3 9 

•' Tbwo two handsome volumes are oompilod from the letter, 
and journals of the two famous brothers, who may be oonmaerod 
the founder* of that school of realistic fiction which Unlay 
oounU bo many disciples on both side* of the channel. . 

Vanity Fair. 

Bourget (Paul) Outre-Mer, Impres- 

sions of America, with Frontiepioce* Portrait, 
demy 8vo, cloth (pub. 16s.) ... Fisher Unwin 3 6 

“ In thin liook there is scarcely a page whioh will not ddigbt. 
aud most of them will instrucL It is a volume which I have 
read with unflagging interest, and which every student of the 
most lute resting oountry, and the most interesting race lu the 
world ought to peruse snh ^ ^ ^ 

Cameron (V. Lovett) Our Future 

Highway to India, Illustrations and Map, 

2 vols., crown 8vo (pub. 11 b.). Macmillan 8 6 

“ A work of great service to geography, and of the utmost 
._. i_ii _w4si« .upIau. afJjmtirui the nroercM Of 


town as the Eastern Viuestlon. —JAm* t etearuprs. _ . 

" A delightful book, which everybody will be 

Cruise of H.M-S- "Bacchante,” 

1870-1M3, Compiled from the Journals, Letters, 
and Note-Books of Psiece Albebt Victor and 
Pbxbcx George of Wiles, with Additions by the 
Rev. Joint Neel* Diltoe, Canon of Windsor, 
with Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 2 vols., 
modium 8vo, cloth (pub. 52s. 6d.) ... Macmillan 9 0 

“ There ire few even In three halcyon day. ol trevel who 
h.vo wen » much of the world under favourable oircum- 
.teUGM for otwervadon u the two Prinoe. whuee journal, ana 
letters form the subetimce of three entertaining volume..... 

On Auguit 4th the Bacchant* was once more in the EngliUi 
Channel, .tier a hnppy and suooresful vmn, durtag whteh 
the two Prinoe. had acquired that knowledge of countries 
citios, and mo a. whioh is of such immense value to those who 

fortunately ,]£traottOT aSiUnterest, though thoroughly 

practical and burincm-like."— Daily TaleyrapA. 

Crawford (Oswald) A Year of Sport 

and Natural History i Shooting Hunting, 
Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing -, with Chapters 
on Birds of Prey, tha Nidiflcation of Birds, and 
the Habits of British Wild Birds and Animale, 
edited by Oswald Ceawturd, with numerous 
IU astral ions by Faaitx Feller, Cxcil Alms, 

Stab let Beeeelet, C. E. Lodge, Ac., demy 4to, 
Cloth, gilt top (pub. 21s. nst)... Chapman * Ball 

•• Pull of vigour and inetlnot with the apirlt of the open air. 

This is a fascinating volume ; it is a book for the busy man 
to keep by him In tha toriou. month, of the year—a bookthal 
make, him feel young again, and careleaa ueever.. 
may take, out of renaon and by proxy, the h olida y which a 
allthat make. life worth living. 1 '—Autumn! Otaarnar. 

Jephson —The Platform: its Base 

and ProgrsM! by Hevsv Jefhsou, 2 vols, 

8vo (30*. not) . Macmillan 3 

•'Mr. Jephaou la undoubtedly ‘he Ural writer to treaty.the 

id Mr. J ephson’s industry and research are worthy of high 
unmendation."— Times. 

forth (Marianne) Recollections of 

m. Happy Lift (2vole.), and Some Further 
Rocolleetlons of a Happy Life (l vol.). 
Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. Stmohdb, with 
Portraits, 3 vols., large crown 8vo (pub. 25s. Gd. 

ne t). Macmillan 


8 0 


7 6 


“There can be little doubt about the reception which the 
wsV will meet with; it must at once take its place in the 
rat rank among the records of traveller# experiences which 
ive contributed (a special charm to the literature of our 
m os. "—Athcnawn. 


LIBRARIANS and BOOKBUYKRS generally 
are invited to write for CATALOGUES , either to 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, or 57, WIGMORE 
STREET, CA VENDI8H SQUARE, LONDON. 
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as a critic analyses the laws of literature, ful fielding that he was played. A ball for 
The book is illustrated with a profusion of which hardly another cover-point would think 
S sea instantaneous photographs of the principal of trying, he flashed upon, and with a single 
J” cricketers, showing their attitude in bowling, action stopped it and returned it to the wicket. 
177 fielding, wicket-keeping, or play as batsmen, So placed that only a single stump was 
ns which would alone render it uniquely valu- visible to him, he would throw that down with 
iro able. And the whole range of cricket is unfailing accuracy, and without the slightest 
iso covered with the utmost minuteness by pause for aim. One of the members of the 
Prince Banjitsinhji’s pen. Training and Australian team in Boyle’s era, playing 
i8i outfit, fielding in all its branches, bowl- against Lancashire, shaped to start for a hit 
ing, batting, captaincy, and umpiring wide of cover-point. “ No, no! ” cried his 


The Twilight of the 


REVIEWS. 

A PBINCE OF INDIA ON 
PEINCE OF GAMES. 


are the principal divisions of his work, partner; “ the policeman is there! ” There 

183 No details are too minute for his were no short runs anywhere in the neigh- 
consideration. For example, in the outset bourhood of Boyle. He simply terrorised 

184 of the chapter on batting he instructs the the batsmen ; nor was there any necessity for 
las batsman how to choose his bat, and with an extra cover—now so constantly employed; 
lse regard to his choice of batting-gloves and In addition to his sureness and swiftness, 
187 leg-guards. And very valuable his advice his style was a miracle of grace. Slender 
187 will be found. He has subjected eveiything, and symmetrical, he moved with the light- 

in fielding, bowling, and batting, to an un- ness of a young roe, the flexuous elegance 
~ M precedented process of analysis, which for of a leopard—it was a sight for an artist or 
— the first time provides us with a text-book a poet to see him field. Briggs, at his best, 
at all points corresponding to modern needs, fell not far short in efficiency; but there 
The older books were in effect based on the was no comparison between the two in 
laws handed down from the times of under- style and elegance. To be a fielder like 
t hand bowling. But the methods of modern Vernon Boyle is as much worth any youth’s 


and symmetrical, he moved with the light¬ 
ness of a young roe, the flexuous elegance 
of a leopard—it was a sight for an artist or 


good-length bowling, with off and leg- 
break, a crowded off-field, and few chances 
for leg-hitting, you will seek in vain in 


endeavours as to be a batsman like Ban- 
jitsinhji, or a bowler like Bichardson. 

In the chapter on bowling Prince Banjit- 


The Jubilee Book of Cricket. By K. S. Ban- for le g- luttm g> y° u will seek in vain m in the chapter on bowling Ennce Kanjit- 

jitsinhji. (Blackwood & Sons.) them. The “pull” is mentioned by them sinhji shows that he has studied this art as 

only to be reprobated. Prince Banjitsinhji closely as his own art of batting. He is full 
r | ''HEBE is more than a mere publisher’s discards tradition, and teaches the game as of wise counsel with regard to all the styles 

appropriateness in the title of this it is now nlaved. The “null” and the of bowline-, and their relation to the various 


.pnropriateness in the title of this it is now played. The “pull” and the of bowling, and their relation to the various 
This Jubilee V©ar is th© aDOQ*©© of fitnirA larfFAlv in hi« inafninfinna lrinrin of winVotfl and batam an. "Nothino* in 


b°°k. .This Jubilee year is th© apogee of 
the British Empire ; it may also fairly be 
considered as the apogee of cricket. The 


considered as tne apogee of cricket. The ban both as illegitimate. N 
art of preparing consummate wickets— there was real reason, whicl 
wickets which make batting an ease and a not recognise, for the proscriptit 
delight, bowling a game of patience and strokes by the old players. 1 
endurance—has reached its height. A recognises that they are dangeroi 
brilliantly sunny summer has done such bowler, even on a true wicket, a 
wickets full justice; and a wonderful fer- a wicket rendered slippery by 
tility of consummate batsmen has taken has affected the surface, or a 
full advantage of the wickets and the wicket, they must be eschewed, 
weather. Yet—extraordinary to relate— rough character of the old wicl 
it u&8 also been ft year in wbioh bmxrlave annhltvl flio Kmirlar frt fyof nlonhr 


“hook” figure largely in his instructions, kinds of wickets and batsmen. Nothing in 
and he is justly severe on the coaches who his book is more useful than his analysis of 
ban both as illegitimate. Nevertheless, a typical game on a good wicket (from a 
there was real reason, which he does bowler’s standpoint) between two first-class 
not recognise, for the proscription of these sides. The batting side, under thinly dis- 
strokes by the old players. He himself guised names, is easily to be recognised as 
recognises that they are dangerous off a fast Surrey; the bowling side, from the absence 


not recognise, for the proscription of these sides. The batting side, under thinly dis- 
strokes by the old players. He himself guised names, is easily to be recognised as 
recognises that they are dangerous off a fast Surrey; the bowling side, from the absence 
bowler, even on a true wicket, and that on of names, is harder to be recognised. It is 
a wicket rendered slippery by rain which evidently an actual match which the writer 
has affected the surface, or a “ sticky ” had the chance of observing; therefore, it 
wicket, they must be eschewed. Now the is possible that the other side may be 


have distinguished themselves. A race of the ball, and so the “ pull” or the “hook ” ence and actuality which he displays 
bowlers has arisen capable of coping with were really rash and ruinous strokes, were throughout his book, does not think it 
these conditions. It might be supposed the wicket as dry as you please. beneath him to recognise the possible value 

that they would be solely slow or at least Detailed criticism of a work covering of lob-bowling, to expound its principles, 


that they would be solely slow or at least Detailed criticism of a work covering of lob-bowling, to expound its principles, 
medium-pace bowlers. But not so. Three minutely the whole range of cricket is im- and recommend its cultivation by cricketers 

of the most successful bowlers of the season possible in a review. I can offer only a who are that way inclined. He even goes 

-Tf * >e ^ n Bichardson, Mold, and Kort- few scattered commentaries on particular so far as to surmise that other kinds of 

right all three fast bowlers. What it points. Prince Banjitsinhji has done well under-arm bowling might prove baffling 


means, in the way of endurance, for a fast to place fielding foremost, in the hope, as to 


bowler to keep up pace and length through he says, that by so doing he may stimulate revived. I am of opinion that this would 
these enormous innings, on wickets enough attention to the most neglected, yet very im- certainly be the case. On one point I 
to numb the pluck of any bowler, only a portant, branch of the cricketer’s art. Fine think that the author does not quite bring 
thorough cricketer can understand. Yet fielding is very largely the work of a captain out the peculiarities of under-arm. Namely, 
another consideration completes the appro- who is himself a fine fielder, and knows its that “ good-length bowling ” is not as 
priatencass of the title. The peculiar feature vast importance in winning matches. Many continuously necessary to under-arm as to 
of the Jubilee has been the way in which a match has been won rather in the field over-arm bowling. Now, I think that the 
ri has drawn attention to the bonds between than at the wicket. And, if only a boy will under-arm bowler can afford to pitch his 
England and its great dependencies: and set himself really to study its niceties, it is a balls well up, more than the over-arm bowler 
“ le ^ a ^® aan of the day who is acknowledged most fascinating branch of cricket. Prince can; and that it often pays to do so—at 
to be the most consummate in style and Banjitsinhji remarks on the splendid oppor- least, against the present race of batsmen, 
all-round power (though he may not be at tunities of cover-point, and cites the Bev. who are unaccustomed to under-arm. For. 
me head of the averages) is an Indian Vernon Boyle as the cover-point to whom all two reasons. In the first place, the over- 
Prince. This batsman, Prince Banjitsinhji cricketers give the palm during the last arm bowler shrinks from pitching his balls 
yperhaps sue finest who has appeared in thirty years. “ From what one hears,” he up on account of the extra exertion involved. 


another consideration completes the appro- who is himself a 


he says, that by so doing he may stimulate revived, 
attention to the most neglected, yet very im- certainh 
portant, branch of the cricketer’s art. Fine think tf 
fielding is very largely the work of a captain out the ] 


er-arm bowling might prove baffling 
present - day batsmen if they were 


the head of the averages) is an Indian 
Prince. This batsman, Prince Banjitsinhji 
.perhaps the finest who has appeared in 


i on account of the extra exertion involved. 


pEjxEioyn mo unesi wno nas appeared in tnirty years. "J?rom wnat one hears, he up on account of the extra exertion involved. 
England, except Grace), is the author of says, “ he must have been a magnificent He does so only occasionally, as Prince Ban- 
this Jubilee Book of Cricket. A native of fielder.” He was. And I notice the fact, jitsinhji states, on account of this exertion. 
India teaches Englishmen their own national because Vernon Boyle may be regarded as a The under-arm bowler, on the contrary, 
game; and they all, with one accord, hasten concrete example of the typical fielder, and because of the ease and naturalness of lus 
to sit at his feet. He is not only a practical the typical fielder’s value. He was a pretty action, can pitch his balls well up without 
master m the game, but he has analysed it and stylish bat; but it was for his wonder- any difficulty. In the second place, because 
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of the difference of trajectory between the 
two methods of bowling. An over-arm ball 
describee approximately a parabola, and 
when it is well pitched up comes therefore 
thoroughly on to the bat. But the drop of 
an ui?.der-arm ball, particularly if it be slow, 
is so much more sudden that it may com¬ 
paratively and roughly be considered a 
straight drop. Even if fast or quick-medium, 
it is much more abrupt in descent than a like 
over-arm ball. Consequently a batsman who 
attempts to clout a well-pitched-up under¬ 
arm as he would a like over-arm ball stands 
a fair chance of playing over it, especially 
when he is unaccustomed to this kind of 
bowling. If, on the other hand, he plays 
back, it is difficult to get the ball away. So 
that he may be deceived, and if he adopts 
caution is not likely to score off the ball. 
Yorkers, again, are perfectly easy to an 
under-arm bowler; they put no great strain 
on the weakest arm. Admirable are all the 
author’s lessons on bowling, had we space 
to follow them; and admirable his con¬ 
cluding declaration that it is head-work, 
and the study of the batsman’s peculiarities, 
which puts the crown on a bowler. 

“There are bowlers,” he says, “who for 
some reason or other seem to fascinate the 
batsman, and make him do what they want in 
spite of himself. . . . The batsman has to fight 
not only against the particular ball bowled, 
but against a mysterious unseen influence. 
There are 1 demon ’ bowlers in more senses than 
one. They are few and far between; but when 
they come, they win matches by their own 
individual might.” 

In other words, genius tells in cricket as in 
all else. 

In batting, Prince Ranjitsinhji is on his 
own ground, and his instructions are up to 
the latest date. He dwells on forward 
play in a manner not to be met in the older 
treatises, though he confesses that his own 
predilections (as might be expected from a 
player so quick of eye and supple of wrist) 
are towards back play. His minute and 

C * ct instructions must be sought in the 
. Only one point I will comment on, 
because it is not borne out in the illustra¬ 
tions, though the author seems to imagine 
it is. He says, quite truly, that the position 
of the left (that is, the upper) hand should 
be changed in the forward stroke. That is, 
the left hand should be shifted round the 
bat, so that the finger-tips are presented 
towards the bowler, instead of the back of 
the hand, as in the ordinary position of 
holding the bat. Some players, he allows, 
do not so twist the upper hand round the 
bat in playing forwam. He refers to the 
illustrations to exemplify the action. But, 
unless my eyes are deceived, all the batsmen 
here photograped in the act of playing for¬ 
ward have the left hand unchanged. If so, 
it is a singular chance; for there can be no 
. doubt of its advantage. The position of the 
hand may be understood by reference to the 
portrait of Prince Ranjitsinhji playing back; 
for here he has the left hand shifted 
round as it should be in forward play. 
It is advisable, above all, in forward 
defensive play. And this because it guards 
against the two chief dangers in such play. 
These are, that the bat may not be kept 
straight, so as to cover the stump from top 


to bottom; and that the tip of the blade 
may be pushed forward in advance of the 

a er portion of the blade, so as to put the 
up and give a catch. If the left hand 
be not shifted round, it exercises by its 
position a natural drag upon the handle of 
the bat, so as to deflect the upper portion of 
the blade to the left, and leave the superior 

E ortion of the stump exposed. Moreover, 
esides this lateral deflection of the handle, 
and consequently of the upper part of the 
blade, it also exercises a backward drag 
upon them, so as to leave the tip of the 
blade dangerously advanced, with the like¬ 
lihood of a catch. Careful practice may 
overcome both these tendencies; but in a 
moment of excitement and inattention they 
are liable to assert themselves with ruinous 
results. Whereas the twisting of the left 
hand round the handle mechanically keeps 
the bat straight, and the upper portion of 
the blade well advanced over the lower. 
A single experiment and comparison will 
convince any player of this. Another point 
which may be learned by studying the 
various photographs of Prince Ranjitsinhji 
batting given in this book is, that a bats¬ 
man will do well to alter the relative posi¬ 
tion of his hands in varying kinds of play. 
Thus, the Prince’s ordinary position at the 
wicket is with the two hands together at the 
top of the handle; but in back play his right 
hand is slid down towards the blade. In 
glance-play back and forward, his right hand 
is apparently about two inches above the 
blade, but well separated from the left hand. 
Some batsmen, who go in for steady play, 
ordinarily keep the right hand a little above 
the blade, and apart from the left. Such 
a batsman, if he lunges forward to drive 
a ball, where an inch or two of reach makes 
all the difference, will do well to slide the 
right hand up to the left at the top of the 
handle, in order to get the full length of 
the bat in reaching out at the ball. In fact, 
any adaptable batsman will find the use of 
not keeping his hands in one uniform stiff 
position for all kinds of strokes. Here is 
part of the value of the instantaneous photo¬ 
graphs in this book. It may be doubtful 
whether Prince Ranjitsinhji himself was 
conscious of this feature in his play—at 
least, he never mentions it; and so the 
photographs supply hints sometimes not 
given by the author. 

Upon back play, and the methods of 
making it available for offensive purposes, 
the author is excellent. The subtlest and 
newest refinements of stroke all round the 
wicket are expounded with beautiful dear¬ 
ness : the drive to cover-point or extra-cover, 
the peculiar stroke with a horizontal bat 
between aforward-cutand adrive, leg-glances 
and forcing-strokes on the on-side; and, above 
all, those once-condemned strokes, made 
possible by the pefection of modern wickets, 
the pull and the hook. These are described 
with a perfect lucidity only to be ex¬ 
pected from a batsman who is himself a 
master of them. There is one very sig¬ 
nificant omission. The draw, that most 
stylish stroke of the older batsman, is never 
once described. The conditions of modem 
bowling have, indeed, rendered it obsolete. 
The last time I saw it used was by A. P. 
Lucas in a match between England and 


Australia. On wrist-play he is very strong, 
as might be supposed from the most 
beautiful wrist player in England. But for 
all these niceties I can only refer the 
reader to the book, promising him, if he be 
a cricketer, that he has a rich treat of 
scientific analysis. Prince Ranjitsinhji’s 
exclusive part is completed by two excellent 
chapters on Captaincy and Umpiring. 

Fully another half of the book, however, 
is taken up by summary reviews of English 
cricket, under the headings of Public School, 
University, and County Cricket. The ex¬ 
cellent introductory article on public school 
cricket is by Mr. W. J. Ford ; and then 
follow succinct accounts of all the chief 
public schools in England. Oxford cricket 
is admirably dealt with by the old Oxonian, 
Mr. T. Case; and for Cambridge, Mr. W. J. 
Ford again takes up the pen. The history 
of the M.C.C. is dealt with; and then follow 
articles on all the counties, in many cases 
signed by leading exponents of county cricket, 
such as Mr. Hornby in the case of Lancashire. 
One of the most attractive of all is that 
on Hampshire, on account of a long 
quotation from a very interesting article 
contributed by Mr. E. Y. Lucas to the 
Morning Pott last year, dealing with the 
old Hambledon Club. Talk of modem 
enthusiasm for cricket! It is nothing 
to that of the ancients of the game. Witness 
this of the Rev. John Mitford, describing a 
visit he paid to Beldham’s cottage, when 
that veteran of Hambledon and Surrey was 
in his last years: 

“ In his kitchen, black with age, hangs the 
trophy of his victories, the delight of his youth, 
the exercise of his manhood, and the glory of 
his age—his BAT. Reader, believe me when I 
tell you, I trembled when I touched it; it 
seemed an act of profaneness, of violation. I 
pressed it to ray lips, and returned it to its 
sanctuary.” 

Let that fine bit of rhodomontade put you 
in tune for approaching the best analysis of 
cricket yet produced, written by a magnifi¬ 
cent cricketer. Some faults of get-up and 
in the reproduction of the photographs 
there are; but I have not the heart to 
particularise them. 

Francis Thompson. 


KNIGHT’S “ WORDSWORTH.” 

The Poetical Worlct of William Wordttoorth. 

Edited by William Knight. Vol. YIII. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

With this volume Mr. Knight brings to 
a close his. elaborate and most complete 
edition of Wordsworth’s poems. One admir¬ 
able feature of this edition is that Words¬ 
worth’s fanciful and baffling arrangement of 
his poems under certain headings — such 
as “Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,” 
“ Poems of Fancy,” “ Poems of Imagina¬ 
tion,” &c., is departed from. Wordsworth, 
being; above all things systematic and philo¬ 
sophical, was desirous to give a kind of 
symmetrical air to his poems ; to make 
them appear an organic whole, arranged 
upon certain systematised lines. But, in 
fact, this was untrue, artificial. He was the 
most occasional of poets—apart from his 
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groat, but abortive, poem “The Recluse,” of 
which the “ Prelude ” and the “ Excursion ” 
were portions. His poems were composed (to 
their great advantage) as occasion prompted; 
and it was an afterthought to gather them 
into certain categories, and make them 
appear parts of an organic whole. Their 
only unity is that of temperament and 
temperamental development. Accordingly 
Prof. Knight has done a valuable work in 
reducing them to chronological order ; so 
that we are enabled to study the develop¬ 
ment—and the decline—of a great poet. 
His sole departure from this arrangement is 
in the case of two poems. It is a departure 
suggested—as he tells us—by Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere; and we owe a debt to Mr. de Vere for 
the suggestion. In the first place, the great 
“ Ode on Intimations of Immortality ” is 
placed at the end of Wordsworth’s latest work, 
as heing the crown, both poetically and philo¬ 
sophically, of the poet’s achievement. In the 
second place, Wordsworth’s sole Laureate 
Ode is remitted to the appendix, on the 
ground that evidence shows it to have been 
the work of Edward Quillinan—at the most, 
touched by Wordsworth. It needs no 
external evidence for the fact to aDy under¬ 
stander of poetry. The ode is not the work 
of a poet at all—least of all Wordsworth. 
The abominable mockery of metre, the 
academic diction—half a century behind 
that of Wordsworth- sufficiently show that 
the austere poet never could have written it. 
With these exceptions, we have Words¬ 
worth’s poems in the order in which they 
were written; which is the most useful order, 
except where a poet has really given organic 
unity to a series of poems. No one would 
dream, for example, of resolving Rossetti’s 
“ House of Life ” into chronological order. 
But, generally speaking, Wordsworth’s were 
absolutely poems of occasion; and the 
chronological order is an immense gain. 
It enables us to study accurately the poet’s 
development and decline; which is always 
in itself a gain, though some poets forbid it 
by the excellent judgment with which they 
have arranged their poems in vital and 
organic connexion. 

This volume divides itself into two 
sections. Firstly (with the exception of 
the great ode), the poems of Wordsworth’s 
later years; secondly, very early poems, 
and poems recovered from various sources, 
which Wordsworth did not include in his 
published works—for the most part justly. 
This inevitably implies that there are 
few treasurable things in this last volume. 
It shows, only too clearly, that Wordsworth, 
like Tennyson, in his later years declined. 
Nay, he declined much worse than Tennyson; 
for Tennyson was a careful external artist, 
and was able to maintain a certain level of 
workmanship even when his inspiration had 
fled from him. Whereas Wordsworth had 
not a particle of external art: at his best 
period, there was an extraordinary inter¬ 
mixture of superb felicity and prosy twaddle. 
When, owing to declining strength, his in¬ 
spiration forsook him, he became altogether 
a vendor of goody-goody twaddle : most un¬ 
impeachably virtuous, most unendurahly 
long-winded and commonplace. And the 
less of a poet he grew, the more appalling 
was his “ he-that-heareth-not-the-prophets ” 


air. Never was a poet more absolutely 
dependent on inspiration, less capable of 
working-up uninspired passages by means 
of art, so as to make them appear not un¬ 
worthy companions of the inspired passages. 
So that he is either unapproachable or 
unendurable; and very often both in the 
compass of twenty lines. "When it comes 
to his final period, he is “most tolerable 
and not to be endured.” Unfortunately, 
this is precisely the Wordsworth that Words¬ 
worthian poets too often imitate; because it 
needs no inspiration to imitate him. And it 
is also the Wordsworth that Wordsworthian 
readers too often admire; because it needs 
no deep poetic sense to admire him. Such 
readers will find in this last volume of Prof. 
Knight an abundant treasury. The few 
who love the inspired Wordsworth will be 
very tired over it. Nor is the second 
section, consisting of Words worthian treasure- 
trove from many sources, likely to recompense 
them. Almost the only exception is “ Home 
at Grasmere,” and another fragment, both 
connected with the unexecuted “Recluse.” 
“Home at Grasmere,” in particular, has 
many fine passages, though it is very 
unequal. But what shall we say of the 
“Sonnet on Seeing Miss Helen Maria 
Williams Weep at a Tale of Distress,” and 
similar very early poems ? Simply that 
they show how very badly Wordsworth 
could write in his youth. And yet it has 
one good idea in it, which anticipates the 
sonnet of Blanco White. But then the idea 
had already been anticipated by Sir Thomas 
Browne, and another writer of about the 
same period. Really, the most valuable of 
these gleanings belongs not to Wordsworth 
at all. It is a poem of Coleridge’s, ad¬ 
dressed to Wordsworth under the title of 
“ Axiologus,” and preserved by Mr. Dykes 
Campbell. Prof. Knight is careful to say 
that he does not know the source from 
which Mr. Dykes Campbell got it. But 
the internal evidence is abundantly sufficient. 
It is in hexameters; and Coleridge was fond 
of such experiments. There is an acknow¬ 
ledged poem of his to Wordsworth in 
hexameters. Above all, the ideas are such 
as could only belong to Coleridge; particu¬ 
larly the conclusion, with its depth of 
mystical philosophy (if we may use such a 
term). Here it is: 

“ This is the word of the Lord! it is spoken, 
and Beings Eternal 

Live and are bom as an infant, the Eternal 
begets the Immortal— 

Love is the Spirit of Life, and Music the Life 
of the Spirit! ” 

“ Music,” be it observed, here signifies 
poetry in general—song—as well as music 
technically so called. It is Coleridge 
beyond all possibility of mistake; and 
the last line is as deep an utterance as 
Coleridge ever gave vent to. 

This reminds us that, in the first section, 
the poem “ On the Death of James Hogg,” 
for the most part poor and prosaic, contains 
a few not unworthy lines upon the death of 
Coleridge: 

“ Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source. 


“ The rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature, sleeps in earth.” 

It is pleasant to read this tribute, since 
Wordsworth’s egotism, his inability to for¬ 
give a censure, brought about a rupture 
with Coleridge, which lasted to the day of 
that weak and unfortunate poet’s death. 
When it was too late even the self-centred 
Wordsworth remembered the early days 
which he had better have remembered 
before. Alas, with how many is that the 
case! If we bestowed upon our friend 
while it could benefit him the love and 
regret we pour out over his grave! 

In conclusion, this is an edition of Words¬ 
worth which can never be superseded. To 
our mind, it errs with all modern editions 
in reviving trivialities which the poet him¬ 
self destined to oblivion. Useless in all 
cases, it is peculiarly mistaken in the case 
of Wordsworth, who himself perpetuated 
too much which he should have let die. 
What even Wordsworth thought unsuccess¬ 
ful, why should any editor resuscitate ? But 
since such is the fashion, we can only say 
that Prof. Knight has followed it with 
entire completeness. If a definitive edition 
must include everything which ever fell 
from a poet’s pen, this edition is indeed 
definitive. Ana Mr. Knight’s notes give 
every information which could be desired. 
It is, what Mr. Aubrey de Vere calls it in 
his letter to Prof. Knight, “ a monumental 
edition.” 


BURMA OLD AND NEW. 

Wandering* in Burma. By George W. 

Bird. (Simpkin & Co.) 

Over a decade having elapsed since the 
British occupation of the whole of Burma, 
a trustworthy book was much needed on the 
period of transition from the unstable and 
capricious rule of the native princes to the 
establishment of a firm and just administra¬ 
tion of the country. Such a work is here 
presented to the reader, although under a 
singularly misleading title, and in a form 
scarcely more attractive than that of an 
ordinary guide-book. Indeed, the arrange¬ 
ment of the subject matter is throughout 
that of a Murray or a Baedeker , while the 
style nowhere rises above the level of what 
may be looked for in such practical and 
methodic manuals. Probably Mr. Bird 
does not himself expect this handsome and 
Well-printed volume to be classed as litera¬ 
ture, nor would there be any cause for com¬ 
plaint on this score but for the expectations 
awakened by the title, taken especially in 
connexion with a land so full of picturesque 
beauty and human interest as is the lovely 
valley of the Ira wadi. But we have here 
neither descriptions of scenery, personal 
reminiscences, nor incidents of travel, nor 
yet any “ wanderings ” on the part of the 
author: but only directions put in the 
baldest language, by following which the 
reader may do the wanderings for himself. 
He will, however, find in Mr. Bird a trusty 
guide, who betrays on every page a minute 
and accurate knowledge of the land and its 
inhabitants, its physical features, natural 
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resources, history, and especially its in¬ 
numerable monuments past and present— 
such a knowledge, in fact, as could be 
acquired only by ‘ a personal experience of 
twenty years’ residence in the country.” 

( Preface .) 

Herein, of course, lies the permanent 
value of the book, which will not be read 
to while away an idle hour and then be 
forgotten, but will be put carefully 
by, to be confidently consulted as occasion 
arises—that is, whenever information of any 
kind is wanted on the manifold historical, 
archroological, ethnological, geographical, 
and political relations of “ Burma Old and 
New.” 

Mr. Bird is nothing unless systematic; 
hence his rich materials are formally 
arranged under two broad divisions—an 
“ Introduction ” comprising about one-third 
of the volume, and twenty-four “ Routes ” 
all the rest. In the Introduction a useful 
geographical summary is followed by a re¬ 
print, from the Rangoon Gazette , 1896, of 
Col. Woodthorpe’s somewhat full account 
of the Shan States, formerly dependent on 
Burma and now under British administra¬ 
tion. Here the term Shan is said to be a 
Burmese word, and referred to the same 
root as Siam, and it is added that “the 
British Shans generally call themselves Tai, 
in Siamese If tai.” These and similar state¬ 
ments, though constantly met in ethno¬ 
logical writings, are both misleading and 
to some extent inaccurate. It is not to 
be supposed that the Siamese take their 
national name from the Burmese, and, in 
fact, they carefully distinguish between 
Siam {Sayam) and Shan, which again is 
not a Burmese but a Chinese word, stand¬ 
ing probably for Shan-yen or Shan-tsS, 
“ Highlanders.” It is true that all the 
civilised branches of this wide-spread family 
call themselves Tai ( Thai in Siamese)— i.e., 
“ Free,” or “ Noble,” in a general way, but 
each group has its own special designation, 
mid Mr. Carl Bock tells us that the proper 
name of the “British Shans” here in 
question is Ngiou, which thus corresponds 
to Lao, the collective name of the more 
southerly Tai people, most of whom have 
recently passed from Siamese to French 
control. 

Among the other topics touched on in 
.the Introduction, reference may be made to 
the languages current in the country, the 
account of which is unfortunately much too 
short to he of any practical use. The 
Talaing, an ancient language formerly 
dominant throughout the lower provinces, 
is classed as a member of the “ Mon-Annum ” 
linguistic family, which family, created, if 
we remember right, by the Viennese ethno¬ 
logist, Fr. Muller, has no existence. Dr. 
Forchhammer, who published some old 
Talaing (Mon) inscriptions at Rangoon in 
1882, has shown that the affinities of this 
language are not with Annamese, but rather 
.with Dravidian, and the term Talaing itself 
is obviously a Burmese form of Telinga — i.e., 
the Telugu dialect of Dra vidian. Yet the 
resemblances are probably not more than 
verbal, due to the influence of Hindu culture, 
and for the present it seems the safer course 
to regard Talaing as a stock language, with 
no known relationship to any other form of 


speech. Of such isolated tongues there is 
no lack in other parts of Indo-China, as in 
Camboja (Khmer, Kuy, &c.), and among 
the numerous Noga tribes of the South 
Assamese Hills. 

Whoever has the patience to follow all 
the twenty-four routes here laid down by 
rail and river to every part of the Irawadi 
basin, and beyond it to the neighbouring 
coast islands, will be rewarded by a very 
accurate knowledge, especially of the topo¬ 
graphy and archreology of that region. 
Many of the famous historical sites, such as 
Pegu, Pagan, Ava, and Amarapura, with 
their countless pagodas either in ruins or 
still erect, their huge bells and Buddhas, 
some prostrate, some still in situ, have 
already been described by Yule, Forbes, and 
other more leeent writers. But nothing 
escapes the antiquarian zeal of Mr. Bird, 
who does all this over again, inspects and 
measures everything for himself, opens up 
new ground in all directions, and leaves the 
general impression that not a single statue, 
shrine, or temple in the whole of Burma can 
have eluded Ms vigilant search. Even the 
huge gun captured from the Arakanese in 
1784, and now lying half buried in the 
thorny jungle at Amarapura, so that “ a 
careful inspection is rather difficult,” is 
nevertheless minutely inspected, and “the 
principal dimensions taken by the writer 
from actual measurements ” duly tabulated 
in feet, inches, and half inches. Several 
hundred pages of such conscientious work 
are, however, apt to pall, even though 
relieved here and there by interesting ex¬ 
cursions to ruby and jade mines, or else by 
historical references, myths or legends, in 
some of which folklorists will find much to 
interest them. Thus Lake Indaw, above 
Mandalay, is believed to be fathomless, yet 
people are never drowned in its waters, 
perhaps because the nats (spirits) are pro¬ 
pitiated with offerings of gold by the local 
governors. Such offerings, however, need 
not necessarily be of 18 carats standard, and 
would often appear to be in fact associated 
with much “pious fraud.” Most of the 
“ endless and priceless treasures ” deposited 
in the Mingun pagoda, are stated to be of 
little or no value : 

“ Images said to have been of gold and silver, 
but which, on closer inspection, proved to be 
a less valuable metal, marble images, plated 
models of pagodas and Kyaungs, sheets of 
coloured glass, white umbrellas, and a soda- 
water machine ” (p. 317). 

It should be mentioned that statistics and 
all other particulars are brought well up to 
date. The result is a picture of astonishing 
material and moral progress in every part 
of the country since the British occupation. 
Troublesome boundary questions towards 
China, Siam, and the French possessions 
have all been amicably settled; we hear no 
more of Daeoity scares, or even of the 
formerly chronic state of inter-tribal warfare 
among Kachins, Singphos, and other savage 
peoples in the extreme north. The Pax 
Britannica, with absolute security for life 
and property, prevails throughout the 
Irawadi basin, while the resources of the 
country are being rapidly developed by the 
extension of fluvial navigation and railway 
enterprise. 


The book is well furnished with maps, 
topographical charts, plans, and illustra¬ 
tions, mostly from original photographs, 
supplied by Mr. L. C. Oertal and Signor 
Beato of Mandalay. A fuller index, how¬ 
ever, is much needed, and there are far too 
many misprints—such as per mensum twice 
on one page (381); Uru on map for Uyu 
in the text; north-east for north-west (400); 
95°-96° w. long, for 96°-97° e. long. (403); 
chota for chhota (385); and why are the Shans 
called “a sect” (373), most of them being 
orthodox and tolerably zealous Buddhists ? 


JOHN SHAKESPEARE’S CREED. 

Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant. By the 
Rev. T. Carter. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier.) 

The religion of Shakespeare has from time 
to time threatened to become a matter of 
serious controversy between the churches. 
A certain Archdeacon Davies, who lived at 
the end of the seventeenth century, and who 
possessed a MS. dictionary of biography, 
inserted in it a tradition to the effect that 
the poet died a Papist. This has been the 
starting-point for a dozen or more treatises 
of confirmation or refutation, in which every 
shred of evidence which could be brought 
forward in favour of the Catholicism or 
Protestantism of Shakespeare has been 
calendared and chronicled by anxious 
partisans. Baldly stated, the question— 
Was Shakespeare a Catholic or a Protestant? 
—is, of course, foolishness. The standpoint 
of the plays is a humanism to which 
the antithesis of opposing confessions has 
become a very dim and distant thing. 
Theological problems, indeed, rack and 
disturb the poet’s mind, but they go deeper 
than any controversies of vestments or 
Church discipline or the nature of the 
Mass. The origin of evil and the moral 
government of the world—these are weighed 
in the balance; and you will not claim the 
framer of those terrible indictments in King 
Lear against the little wanton gods, who 
kill us for their sport, as Romanist or 
Anglican. 

Mr. Carter, however, puts the issue in a 
more reasonable form. You may fairly 
ask, “ Was the atmosphere in which the 
young Shakespeare was brought up, and 
which must have insensibly affected his 
whole attitude of thought, a Catholic or a 
Protestant one? What part did John 
Shakespeare, Bailiff of Stratford, play in 
the religious disputes of Elizabeth’s reign ? 
Last year, Mr. Yeatman, in his Gentle 
Shakespeare, revived the old notion that 
John Shakespeare was a concealed Catholic, 
and rested his case largely on the so-called 
spiritual will or profession of faith, which 
was said to have been found under the tiles 
of his house, and which beam the strongest 
internal and external marks of having been 
forged in the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury by John Jordan. Mr. Carter does not 
notice Mr. Yeatman’s book—perhaps it 
hardly called for notice. His own view, 
however, is the diametrically opposite one. 
He holds that John Shakespeare was no 
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Catholio, but a Protestant; and more than 
a Protestant, an extreme Puritan who 
suffered during the persecutions of Eliza¬ 
beth’s last decade. Prom this point of view 
Mr. Carter goes through the records of John 
Shakespeare’s life, and tries to show how 
such notices as we have of the worthy 
glover fit in with his theory. On the whole, 
he has accomplished his task with accuracy 
and scholarship, though not without falling 
into several slips in the interpretation of 
somewhat complicated documents. There 
are mistakes, for instance, in the account of 
the various properties in Stratford, Snitter- 
field, and Wilmoote held by John and Mary 
Shakespeare, and of the transactions with 
respect to some of these properties in 1579 
ana 1580. But we do not think that these 
errors are of a kind greatly to affect the 
value of the main argument. With this 
argument we are willing to go some way. 
We have very little doubt that John Shake¬ 
speare is fairly to be put down as a convinced 
Protestant. He had his children baptized 
in the parish church, and, as Mr. Carter 
points out, he took a leading part in 
municipal affairs upon occasions when anti- 
Catholic measures were being carried out. 
An almost more important point is that 
Shakespeare’s plays are permeated with a 
knowledge of the language and phrases of 
the English Bible, so intimate that it must 
surely have been acquired in early child¬ 
hood. This, of course, would have been 
quite impossible in a Catholic f amily , even 
in one where open conformity was practised. 

We take it, then, that Mr. Carter has made 
his case seem at least probable, so far 
as John Shakespeare’s Protestantism is con¬ 
cerned. Unfortunately, he is not content 
with this. He will have it that John 
Shakespeare belonged to that section of 
Protestants for whom the English Church 
as established by Elizabeth failed to prove 
sufficiently comprehensive, and who, con¬ 
sequently, so soon as the stress of the Armada 
was past, came to loggerheads with the law. 
It is well known that in about the year 1579 
a change came over John Shakespeare’s 
life, that he began to sell or mortgage his 
property, that he was excused or failed 
to pay his contributions to various public 
purposes, that he withdrew from municipal 
work, and in the end was put out of the 
Corporation. These facts have generally 
been accepted as evidences of growing 
financial embarrassment. Mr. Carter would 
explain them as signs of disaffection with 
the anti-Puritan tendencies of those in 
authority. John Shakespeare, he says, 
alienated his property in order to put it out 
of reach of confiscation; he left the Cor¬ 
poration because it sided with the bishops; 
he refused to pay for the equipment of pike- 
men because they were intended for use in 
putting down Puritan conventicles. The 
case is ingenious and well-worked out; but, 
on the whole, it is not quite convincing. It 
explains the facts, no doubt, but then 
the old theory of poverty explains them 
also, and, to the plain man, without a 
preconceived theory to maintain, explains 
them rather better. Moreover, there is the 
Stratford tradition, handed on by Betterton 
to Bowe, that Shakespeare left school owing 
to the “narrowness of his circumstances 


and the want of his assistance at home,” 
to be reckoned with, and the known fact 
of a great depression in the wool and other 
allied trades in the Midlands about 1580. 
Mr. Carter points out that the fact of John 
Shakespeare’s ceasing to attend the Corpora¬ 
tion meetings can hardly be taken as a 

E roof of poverty, because by so doing he 
lid himself open to a heavy fine. Legally, 
no doubt, that was so; but we believe that 
the town accounts afford no evidence that 
the fines were actually inflicted. It was 
natural that the ruined man should find it 
difficult to hold up his head among his old 
associates, and it is not at all unlikely that 
the Corporation, after bearing with his 
non-attendance for some years, chose the 
charitable course of putting him out of the 
company without exacting any pecuniary 
penalty. 

It is one of the ironies of literary history 
that the one fact which might have been 
expected to throw light on the matter proves, 
when examined, equally consistent with 
John Shakespeare having been a Catholic 
or a Puritan, poverty-stricken or a recusant. 
In 1592 his name appears in a list of 
Warwickshire recusants, drawn up by Sir 
Thomas Lucy under the Recusancy Act of 
that year. Unfortunately, this list contains 
both Puritans and Papists, and, moreover, 
John Shakespeare is included with eight 
others, of whom it is said that “ these mat 
nine coom not to Churche for fear of process 
for dette.” We do not know why we should 
assume that this excuse was a false one. 


THE VANQUISHED GREEK. 

With the Greeks in Thessaly. By W. K. 

Rose. (Methuen & Co.) 

Most careful readers of the newspapers 
during the Grseco-Turkish War noticed the 
admirable despatches supplied to the Press 
by Reuter’s special service from the side of 
the Greeks. Mr. Rose, who wrote them in 
the turmoil of battle or the hurry of flight, 
has done well to republish them, with the 
additional attraction of Mr. Maud’s illus¬ 
trations. The book is,' as the author con¬ 
fesses, in the main a reproduction of the 
notes written on the spot and telegraphed 
to London. It lays no claim to polish, but 
has the vivid vigour of the man who sees 
and can set down on paper what he sees. 
On the whole, Mr. Rose, though no fanatical 
partisan of the Greeks, does something 
towards freeing them from the imputation 
of cowardice. This is what he saw during 
the struggle for the passes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of v igla: 

“An exdamation from a soldier standing 
near by induced us to turn and look back. To 
our surprise we saw Prince Nicholas’ battery 
limber up, move away past the custom-house, 
and disappear round the shoulder of Sidero 
Poluki. The movement was inexplicable. The 
officer in command of the leading line, which 
with so much toil had pushed along the crest 
of the high hills overlooking Vigla, when he 
saw the artillery vanishing, cried, ‘ We are 
betrayed,’ and in impotent rage drew his 
revolver and shot himself. Presently an 
orderly, presumably despatched by Colonel 


Dimopoulo, came to each of the lines and 
ordered them to retire. There was nothing 
else for it; and the regular infantry sullenly 
and slowly marched back to the mouth of 
the pass. The irregular troops broke the 
formation which they had in some measure 
maintained, and began to clamber down the 
mountain side in little groups. They were 
excitedly discussing the strange order to retire, 
and condemning m unmeasured terms their 
officers. A common remark was, ‘ This will 
be a bad day for the Government; we could 
have taken vigla in half-an-hour, and been at 
Damasi in the afternoon, if we had been 
allowed.’ ” 

It would, of course, be a mistake to attach 
over-much importance to the criticism of 
infantry privates on the conduct of a 
campaign. But Mr. Rose saw enough to 
convince him that, while the Greek soldiers 
fought on most occasions with spirit, the 
Greek leaders were thoroughly incompetent. 
For example, one of the most disgraceful 
incidents of the campaign was the panic 
during the flight to Larissa, which is already 
familiar to English readers mainly through 
Mr. Rose’s brilliant description. That 
flight was immediately caused bv the retreat 
from Mati. Now Mr. Rose, describing a 
visit which he subsequently paid to the 
Grown Prince’s headquarters, writes as 
follows: 

“ I had an interview with Col Sapounyaki. 

. . . He rather astonished me during the con¬ 
versation on the events of the previous fort¬ 
night, by saying that he never could understand 
why the Greek army had retreated from their 
position at Mati, or who had given the order 
for the retreat! That the chief of the Prince’s 
staff should make this amazing statement was 
to me past comprehension.” 

It is impossible to read the vigorous 
chapters of Mr. Rose, who oertainly has no 
prejudice against the Greeks, without coming 
to the contusion that their failure was in¬ 
evitable under any oircumstance, but was 
hastened by the lack of all preparation for 
a campaign, and the utter ignoranoe of their 
leaders in all that pertains to its conduct. 

But this, after all, has been dinned into 
our ears by all who have written on the 
subject, and they are very many. The most 
interesting things a war correspondent can 
now tell us about this unlucky war are his own 
personal experiences, his search for fighting, 
and his race for the end of the telegraph 
wire. Of these Mr. Rose has plenty to 
give. Such, for example, as his attempt to 
get from Yolo to Athens by the hospital 
vessel Thessalia in the character of an 
attendant upon the wounded. He deceived 
Mrs. Ralli, the head of the Red Cross 
Hospital, but not a Greek lady doctor, who 

“ recognised the eager correspondent, refused 
to believe in my disinterestedness, and bluntly 
declared that I was more anxious to reach 
Athens with my despatches than to care for the 
wounded. Protest was in vain. Mrs. Ralli’s 
heart was hardened, and even a deck-passage 
was refused me.” 

On one occasion, while Mr. Rose was away 
at Athens, his dragoman was robbed by some 
Greek brigands. Two days afterwards the 
brigands were found in Yolo offering Mr. 
Rose’s English saddle and bridle fbr Bale. 
They were repurchased at about a fifth of 
their value. At Domokos Mr. Rose with 
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Mr. Maud and a few. companions were 
sleeping in a deserted house when news of 
a hurried retreat was brought: 

“ The little company had noticed as they lay 
four Greek soldiers entering the house and lying 
down in a corner, apparently exhausted. They 
had come there as much for the company as for 
the shelter. As Maud and his companions 
were turning to leave the house, he said to the 
dragoman, ‘ Give those poor beggars a chance 
of escape, and awaken them.’ The dragoman 


The dragoman 


waxing. They had been grievously wounded, 
and, like the stricken deer, had sought a friendly 
lair in which to die.” 

Certainly among the many hooks that have 
dealt with the late war, this is by no means 
the least interesting and instructive. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Waste and Repair in Modern Life. By Dr. 

Robson Roose. (John Murray.) 

~l TNDER this title Dr. Robson Roose 
U has collected a number of essays 
which he has written from time to time 
in the magazines on questions of hygiene 
and right living. The advice given is 
in all cases of the most orthodox and 
conventional kind. Dr. Robson Roose 
advises his readers against over-fatiguing 
themselves in pleasure or business, and 
against keeping late hours. Instead of 
drugs he recommends exercise. He thinks 
seven o’clock quite late enough for dinner, 
and that alcohol should always be taken 
in moderation, such a quantity as three 
or four ounces of whisky a day being 
decidedly excessive and injurious. Occa¬ 
sional holidays it appears are good, provided 
you take the sort of holiday best suited to 
your needs. The use of woollen or silk 
clothing and the avoidance of chills are 
another branch of Dr. Robson Roose’s 
subject. He holds that the medical faculty 
are, at length, in a position to make success¬ 
ful war upon both diphtheria and cholera, 
and probably other germ diseases, and, 
needless to say, he is an advocate of pure 
water and plenty of ventilation. In fact 
there is no well-proved axiom of sanitary 
science that Dr. Robson Roose does not 
with admirable conscientiousness recapitu¬ 
late. This is consequently a soothing and 
trustworthy volume for the valetudinarian. 
On the other hand, one looks in vain through 
its pages for an original idea or suggestion, 
while there is here and there a lamentable 
want of up-to-dateness. Davos Platz, for 
instance, Dr. Robson Roose recognises to be 
a beneficial place of resort for consumptives, 
but he knows so little about it that he 
describes it as being “ six or seven hours by 
diligence from Landquart station, on the 
road from Zurich to Coire.” Dr. Robson 
Roose ought surely to know that for the 
past five or six years there has been a 
railway open from Landquart to Davos, and 
that the diligence on that route has been 
superseded. By observing the simple rules 
of temperate living, Dr. Robson Roose 
thinks that life may be prolonged and the 


evils of old age mitigated, but in the end he 
recognises that the chief factor in longevity 
is heredity. “If you would be old,’’ says 
this oracle in effect, “take care to be 
descended from a long-lived stock.” “ Take 
care to be descended from a sound stock” 
would not be a bad way of dealing with 
most of the evils of life treated in this 
volume. 

* # # 

Crime and Criminals. By J. Sanderson 

Christison, M.D. (Chicago: The W. T. 

Keener Co.) 

This is a meagre volume of about 100 pages 
on a subject which might have been profit¬ 
ably treated in far greater detail. Dr. 
Christison, who is an American criminologist 
of wide experience, has plenty of informa¬ 
tion, but no literary capacity for expressing 
it. He exhibits little or no method in the 
description or the analysis of his cases, 
while the slipshod Americanisms of the text 
and an occasional reference to “London, 
England,” prove a little disconcerting to the 
scientific reader. “ Moral palsy,” which is 
here stated to be a main characteristic of 
the criminal disposition, is a term new to 
us, but the condition to which it is applied 
(“ moral insanity ”) is well known. Indeed, 
Dr. Christison is a strong adherent of the 
modem theory that the criminal is largely 
the victim of heredity : 

- “ All so-called criminals,” he oontends, “ may 
be divided into three great groups—namely, 
the insane, the moral paretic, and the selfish. 
The insane subject is chiefly at fault in the 
power of discerning; t he moral paretic is chiefly 
at fault in the power of choice; and the selfish 
individual or criminal proper lacks in first 
principles, whioh constitute the basis of love 
m the humanitarian sense.” 

Of course there are infinite varieties of the 
abnormal mind, and Dr. Christison, after the 
manner of the European school, couples 
them with physical anomalies. He gives 
plates showing types of the abnormal jaw 
and of the degenerate ear. With regard to 
“moral palsy,” which is the keystone of his 
theory, the author explains: 

“ It is simply au abnormal weakness of the 
will or loss of self-control. The subject may 
know a particular act is wrong, but is unable 
to refrain from doing it under special exciting 
circumstances or provocation. Moral palsy in 
one form or another is extremely common, and 
in its worst degree —for example, in some cases 
of inebriety —the will is so far destroyed that 
the individual is simply the creature of circum¬ 
stances for the time being. . . . It is the border¬ 
land of insanity proper, and heredity, injuries, 
fevers, and ailments of all kinds may give rise 
to or contribute to it.” 

For a member of the Lombroso school, 
Dr. Christison seems occasionally to attach 
too much importance to “ environment 
but the term is one that he uses in a wider 
sense than most psycho-physiological writers. 
“ Heredity, as I view it,” he explains, “ is 
but another name for environment in the 
earliest stage of the individual’s existence, 
the physiological factors of parental pecu¬ 
liarities becoming in one way or another 
anatomical in the child.” That being so, 
why not employ heredity and environment 
each in its customary sense ? In a volume 
full of criminal photographs it is odd by the 
way to find the portrait of “ Ian Maclaren ” 


given as a “type of the normal look, 
features, and contour of head.” This is 
a new use for novelists. 


A Concordance to the Greek Testament. Edited 

by Rev. W. F. Moulton and Rev. A. 8. 

Geden. (T. & T. Clark.) 

Thebe things can, in our opinion, be properly 
demanded of the editor of a Biblical Con¬ 
cordance : it should include as many various 
readings as possible; its quotations should 
be full enough to recall the whole passage 
to the reader; and it should contain every 
word by which a passage can by any 
possibility be remembered. All the require¬ 
ments seem to be fulfilled in Mr. Moulton’s 
and Mr. Geden’s work. The readings are 
those of Westoott and Hort, Tischendorfs 
eighth edition, and the text of the English 
Revisers; and the quotations are of such 
length that the editors find themselves 
compelled to apologise for the fact in the 
preface. As for the words included, they 
nave erred, if anywhere, on the side of 
redundancy. There may be some reason 
for devoting twenty columns to the pre¬ 
position «r l, because a student of New 
Testament grammar might want evidence of 
its user in certain specified constructions. 
But what can be the use of allotting an 
ec[ual space—only one column less than that 
given to Tjjoovs— to the pronoun avroc ? 
Would anyone wishing to verify any 
quotation whatever from (say) the Vulgate 
dream of looking for it under the word -ipse ? 

In an undertaking of so large a scope 
there are bound, of course, to be a few mis¬ 
takes. Thus, in the Lord’s Prayer, the 
word iTrunxrtos, which the translators render 
“ daily,” is rightly marked as unknown in 
classical Greek. But the editors also say 
that it is used in the Septuagint, and we 
should be curious to know where. Our own 
impression is, that the word is to be found 
only in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, and is never met with in any other 
author, whether sacred or profane. It was 
doubtless this phenomenal rarity which led 
certain sects to substitute for it vjrcpowrtos 
(so that the Fourth Petition would read 
“ Give us this day our supersubstantial 
bread ”)—a construction which, though re¬ 
jected by the Revisers, seems to us to be 
worth consideration. 

Such mistakes as these are, however, 
trifling enough in themselves, and, in the 
volume before us, extremely rare. The 
work is altogether well and carefully done, 
and forms a great advance on the Concord¬ 
ance of Bruder, which has till now held the 
field. 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford. By William 
Dunn Macray. New Series, Vol. II. 
(Frowde.) 

The new instalment of the Magdalen 
Register covers the period 1522-1575, and 
gives, firstly, extracts from the bursary 
accounts, and, secondly, notices of the 
fellows admitted during that period. It 
need hardly be said that Mr. Macray’s 
information is exhaustive, and that this 
volume of the register, like the last, is a 
model for all work of the kind. 
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A Woman of Moods: a Social Cinematographs. By Mrs. Charlton 
Anne (Ellam Fenwicke Allan). (Burns & Oates.) 

We have all heard of the novel with a purpose: this is a novel 
with at least half a dozen. In short, Mrs. Charlton Anne is a lady 
with a certain number of ideas and a taste for propagandist^ who 
looks upon prose fiction as the most convenient means of converting 
society to her doctrines. To begin with, she is a devout Roman 
Catholic, and her heroine restores two lost sheep to the fold of that 
communion, besides delivering herself of a good many obiter dicta 
upon the necessity of reforming Catholic schools. She has a 
great deal to say about falconry, which (for reasons not specified) 
is “ the only natural sport ” now available for man ; and also about 
the provincial woman, conventionality, and county society. Her 
remarks upon the last I am disposed to quote: 

“They are the best people in the world. They all have splendid 
balances at their banks, and the women all get their clothes from the 
best places in Paris. They do not consider London things good enough 
for them, even in these days of Cresser, Redfem, and Fenwick. They 
are all very kindhearted too. They vie with each other as to who shall 
give the biggest subscriptions to the local charities, and they entertain 
each other with great liberality. But they are just a set, a clique, not 
known out of their own narrow radius, and they do not become intimate 
with anyone who is not one of themselves. They never dream of asking 
anyone to stay with them who is not in a position—through want of 
means—to ask them back. This is the way they show their exclusive¬ 
ness. They are the county people now, and have a right to pick and 
choose.” 

But the main thesis of the book is that it is very wrong for people 
with any hereditary taint to marry and have children; and in 
support of that view is set out the tragical story of Valeria Villiers, 
nie de Salustri. Valeria was the daughter of a Yorkshire lady 
married to an Italian marquis: she was sent home to England quite 
young, was brought up in a convent, went out as a lady companion, 
and, being very beautiful, innocently supplanted her dearest friend, 
Clare Isham, in the affections of Ambroze Villiers. Clare, being a 
saint, perceived the situation, joined their hands, and withdrew 
into the community of the Bonnes Chretiennes. Valeria was 
married and became the ideal mistress of an ideal house in 
Yorkshire (which the authoress prefers to call Talkshire, as she 
calls Eton Brinkley). In this ideal house nobody has breakfast— 
not, at least, a formal breakfast—and everybody is charming and 
unconventional. Here Valeria’s mother comes to her; the marquis 
is dead, so is the other sister, and except for an occasional letter from 
the mother, Valeria has known nothing of her belongings since she 
was a child. In an evil hour she questions the Marchesa about 
them, and learns the fatal secret that her father died in a madhouse. 
Instantly this excessively sane and composed lady gives way to a 
burst of frenzy: 

“ ‘ Mad ! mad! Yes, that was it. I dreamed it a long time ago. Of 
course, you are quite right. Mad ! what is that f Why, nothing ! ’ ” 

From that day forward she became a little unlike herself; but that 
was readily explained by the fact that she was enceinte. In reality, 
however, she was shutting herself up and studying books upon 
mental disorder. Finally came the tragedy. Valeria was a woman 
of great energy and business capacity, but what she accomplished 
on the last night of her life is a record. At an hour not stated, but 
it was after her husband had gone to sleep, she got out of bed, put 
on a dressing-gown, took a razor from a drawer, came over to her 
husband and, after some moments of reflection, kissed him and 
uttered a few prayers. Then she went to her mother’s room and 
cut that lady’s threat; tried the nursery door, but it was bolted; 


retired to her oratory, where she became the mother of a still-bom 
child; laid it out carefully, wrapped in her bridal veil, with candles 
and crucifixes; wrote a note to her husband, and by four o’clock 
was on her way to the river, at some distance from the houge; jumped 
in, and was pulled out by a casual passer-by, and brought to the 
priest’s house. Before she died, she remembered to send a message 
to a friend, whom she had been hypnotising, urging him to leave 
his wife on a fixed date. This, one would think, must have filled 
up her time; but in addition to this—for I decline to regard it as 
possible that she foresaw the case—she wrote two letters to her two 
elder children, to be given to them when they were fourteen, in 
which the circumstances of her death were narrated, and the duty 
enjoined upon them of vowing celibacy. Also she composed two 
still bulkier documents to be made over still later to the young 
people, one of which contained the scheme of a “new Order,” in 
which all young ladies disqualified for marriage by disastrous 
lineage are invited to enrol themselves. Details of the working of 
this Order, under the superintendence of Valeria’s daughter, are 
furnished in the last chapter. 

It will sufficiently appear, I hope, from this analysis that Mrs. 
Charlton Anne is not a great novelist. 

* # * • 

Kirkham's Find. By Mary Gaunt. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

After having read forty pages or so of this story I very nearly 
threw it aside. But conscience made me brave, and I persisted. 
And now I admit that I very nearly threw aside a book which is 
quite worth reading if you can get safely over the foolish and 
vulgar Australian family into whose circle we are forced at the 
beginning of the book. The family turns up again at intervals to 
annoy you, especially Phcebe Maxsden, who determines to “do 
something ” in the world, and keeps bees. But you will find some 
admirable sketches of life in the back-blocks of Australia, the search 
for gold, the fights with the aborigines, and so on. Here is a 
specimen of Miss Gaunt’s descriptive style. It is a sketch of Ned 
Kirkham after a spell in his solitary out-station with no human 
being within five-and-twenty miles: 

“ How the night passed he could hardly have told, only it did wear 
away somehow, and when the moonlight began to pale before the rosy 
light of morning, and the sun rose up behind the jagged peaks in the 
east, he found himself away out on the plain, watching, with eyes that 
saw not, the glorious gold and grey of the sunrise, while he himself was 
an object of interest to hundreds of crows, who sat on the ground in 
rings round him, and flew cawing over his head. He laughea aloud as 
the sunlight shone on their handsome blue-black plumage. 

‘ Why, they think I’m mad or lost,’ he said aloud, and he waved his 
hands at them, and made some of them move lazily and leisurely into a 
back row. ‘ Not yet, mates, not yet. Have a little patience; 1 dare say 
your turn will oome by and by,’ and he turned round and went slowly 
back to his hut. And it angered him and worried him not a little that 
the crows came too. 

Had they ever followed him before—had they ? He tried to think. 
They were always there, of course, always ready to pounce on a poor 
sick sheep, or tear out the eyes of an unprotected lamb, but they had 
never looked at him like that before; he was sure they never had. They 
knew—oh, the crows were wise—that he would never go away from here 
now, that he would die here, and then they would pick out his eyes. 
Yes, they knew it very well. That would be the end, only it would not 
be just yet, and he must get back to see to the well, for that was what 
he was here for. The sheep would die if they had no water. 

But when the windmill was fixed up, he ran hurriedly to his hut, 
looking furtively over his shoulder to see that the crows were not 
following him, and once inside he shut the door fast and pulled a box 
across it, and felt a sense of triumph in the fact that he had successfully 
outwitted them.” 

Now this strikes me as a fine bit of writing. The bush, the 
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solitude, and, above all, the crows make up a picture of horror 
which a further touch would spoil. And there are several 
passages of equal force in the book. If Miss Gaunt would only 
manage to raise her dialogue to the level of her descriptive writing 
she would produce a good novel. As it is, she does not realise 
that dialogue is worth taking trouble over. It should be indicative 
of character. Miss Gaunt’s dialogue is sloppy, careless, and without 
characterisation. The conversation of men over a camp fire in the 
bush is the conversation of the young ladies in the Marsden school¬ 
room, with the addition of such expletives as “By the Lord 
Harry.” I am continually exasperated in the course of reading by 
such dialogue. But I cannot call to mind a book which has so 
exasperated me and delighted me by turns. 

* * * * 

One Heart One Way. By W. Baisbeck Sharer. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Unless Mr. Sharer is irretrievably committed to the writing of 
novels I would counsel him to cease. He has written a ridiculous 
book. It is the story of a hero, a villain, a murder, and two girls. 
John Watson is the hero, Frederick Orran the villain. This is how 
Orran makes his entry: 

“Mr. Drayman was about to enter on a long defence of scientific 
nomenclature when there was a sudden crash of glass, and through the 
French window, shivering the frames before him, a man burst into 
the room. The girl gave a little startled cry, for the man’s face was 
hideous; he had cut himself with the glass, and the blood was trickling 
down, but it was the malignant expression, the wild stare of the eyes, 
that made him horrible. Frederick Orran, for it was he, looked like a 
madman. 

Mr. Drayman motioned the girl to leave the room, and with the 
obedience of perfect love she crept quietly away. 

‘ Orran! ’ said Mr. Drayman sternly, when she had gone, ‘ What do 
you mean by this P ’ ” 

The question was natural, for there was really no reason why 
Orran should make so painful an entrance, except that he was a 
villain. Well, Orran blackmailed Mr. Drayman and made that 
gentleman’s life a burden because he was the illegitimate 
son of Mr. Drayman’s dead brother. Orran murdered Mr. 
Drayman, and John Watson was of course arrested. Mina, 
daughter to Drayman and in love with Watson, though she finds 
out the truth, cannot tell it because she has promised Orran’s dying 
mother to befriend him. 

“ ‘ I must let ray lover die,’ she thought, ‘ without an effort to save 
him, because my uncle’s sin has cursed the murderer’s life beyond 
amend.’ ” 

It is a hard saying, but typical of the author’s style. 

Mina is a girl who “ trips ” and “ coos.” Bose is a girl who only 
trips. She takes up with Orran, but does not appear to suspect 
him of being a particularly bad lot, though she reflects upon 

“ the crushing horrors of a night when Orran returned home looking 
like a demon, and made her bum his bloody clothing piecemeal on the 
fire while he sat near her on the bed, counting out a pile of gold, and 
watching her from one comer of his eyes with a sinister look that made 
her blood run cold.” 

However, the book ends at last, happily for the hero and the 
heroine, most happily for the reviewer. 

* * * * 

A Welsh Singer. By Allen Baine. 

(Hutohinson & Co.) 

This story of Ieuan and Mifanwy, shepherd boy and shepherd girl, 
who used to watch each other from the slopes of Moel Mynach and 
Moel Hiraethog during the day, and at night sleep under the roof of 
Ianto and Shan, who had brought them up in the simplest 
tenderness, has a certain refreshing simplicity and charm. The 
probabilities are outraged too often; but that is matter of small 
consequence in such a book. I am not so much interested in the 
fact that Ieuan became a successful sculptor and Mifanwy a great 
singer in the course of an incredibly short time, as in the skilful 
portrayal of the simple and passionate girl whose, heart always 
reached back with longing to “ the thatched cottage, the scent of 
the peat fire, the patch of silver moonlight on the floor.” 


Those parts of the story dealing with London are stilted and tame 
compared with the rest of the book, and might well have been com¬ 
pressed. Tom Pomfrey, the circus man who sacrifices his life for 
Mifanwy, is drawn with some conviction, but with too heroic a pen; 
one is a little tired of these self-sacrificing gentlemen, always at 
hand in an emergency, of impeccable virtue and colossal will. If 
Allen Baine will take a little more care with his (or her) plots, avoid 
diffuseness and cultivate a firmer style, I think he should write a 
good novel. He has many qualifications for his task—a sense of 
colour, some insight, and an unaffected sympathy. With these, 
and what patient work may add to them, something much better 
than A Welsh Singer should be produced. 

* # * » 

Stapleton's Lack. By Margery Hollis. 

(Bentley & Son.) 

Stapleton’s luck looked very bad indeed when he had been robbed 
of all his own and some of his employer’s money, and when that 
gentleman “ briefly informed him that he would dispense with his 
further services.” Certainly a man who goes to a theatre with a 
large roll of notes in his pocket, and afterwards to the rooms of a 
person whom he neither likes nor trusts, is something of a fool. 
It is true that he had got into a street-row on account of a drunken 
companion, and had received a smashing blow on the head from a 
rough; but that was no reason why he would go to the other man’s 
rooms instead of his own. However, he went, and so did the notes, 
for Searle obliged him with a glass of drugged brandy. 

The rest of the story is concerned with the bringing home of the 
robbery to the right man. Most of the action passes in an English 
country town, and in the house of a Methodist linen-draper, into 
whose employment Stapleton enters for the purpose of keeping the 
thief in sight. It is, I think, in the delineation of Mr. Francis 
Marsh and his brother’s family that the best work in the book 
occurs. One feels the deplorable, hide-bound, self-satisfied 
atmosphere in which such people live, an atmosphere of teas and 
ministers, of eternal punishment and the main chance. Boealind 
Fowler, a poor relation of these Marsh’s, who keeps the house¬ 
keeping books, and with whom Stapleton falls in love, is not of 
their class. 

“ ‘ I hope you did not forget to set a watch ou your tongue,’ said Mrs. 
Marsh solemnly. ‘ Tou will have to give an account of every idle word 
Borne day, yon know. Charlotte is too fond of talking,’ continued Mrs. 
Marsh, when Charlotte had gone. ‘ I wish you would disoourage her 
when she attempts to waste your time and hers in profitless chatter. 
You should try to lead her to think of higher things; you are older than 
she is, Rosa. . . .’ 

Rosalind made no reply. She could not undertake to promote 
Charlotte’s spiritual welfare, for she felt quite unequal to the task. 

‘ I trust in future you will remember this. You must not be ashamed 
of speaking for your Saviour. Who knows what good a word spoken at 
the right tune may do P And now,’ she went on, descending to mundane 
interests, 1 get me your account-book. I hope it is neater than it was 
last time ! ’ ’’ 

There was a minister under whom the Marsh family were fond of 
“sitting”: 

“ Mr. Evans was great in prayer. It was stated that onoe, when he 
was conducting a service in a colliery village in the north, an excited 
pitman sprang to his feet in the course of the prayer, exclaiming: ‘ Thou 
canna get ower that, Lord ! ’ ” 

The book is too long, and the dialogue painfully wordy, but the 
plot is developed with some ingenuity. Stapleton’s luck is as 
good at the end as it was bad at the beginning of the story, for 
the money is restored, his old employer takes him into partnership, 
and he marries Bosalind. All of which is perfectly satisfactory to 
everyone concerned, except the villain. 

• # # * 

An American Emperor: The Story of the Fourth Empire of France • 
By Louis Tracy. (C. Arthur Pearson, Limited.) 

Current fiction may crudely be divided into two classes, of which 
the worthier has some claim to be ranked as literature, whilst the 
other has none. An American Emperor fulls within the second 
rank. It is written in choioe Journalese, and flounders heroically in 
the realms of the impossible, thus becoming a sort of relation to 
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a fairy tale. At the same time, it is quite as well worth reading as 
stories more ambitious, and it is perfectly wholesome. It has “ go ” 
and energy, and will, doubtlessly, interest an important fraction of 
the young mob of indiscriminate readers with tastes polished up to 
the Sixth Standard of the Board School, although the majority of 
these will be disappointed that “ an American Emperor ” was not 
Emperor of America, but only a proleptic though successful rival of 
the late General Boulanger. Jerome K. Yansittart was a hundred¬ 
fold millionaire. He owned, as unconsidered trifles, two trans¬ 
continental railroads and three magnificent lines of Atlantic 
steamers. Here the likeness to the millionaire of daily life oeases 
and the demigod begins. The blend is modified, however, by a 
magnificent infusion of Guy Livingstone and a dash of Monte 
Cristo. The story is of the “ monstr' horrent inform ’ ingens ” sort, 
as Browning would have said, and has graphic force. When the 
hero comes on the scene his age is twenty-six, and he has the 
advantage of a Winchester (England) education, to which he has 
added an athletic record at Yale. In consequence of these 
privileges, we find him ready to fight “ Arizona Jim,” the chief 
jocular character, in the Central Park, New York, for the mere fun 
of the thing, but to the reader’s lasting regret this Homeric conflict 
never comes off. Among his many omer splendid possessions, Mr. 
Yansittart also owns a friend who takes life in an airy and 
dashing manner—the “ classmate ” at Winchester “ who used to go 
shares with him in sixpennyworth of ginger-bread and oranges.” 
Eton’s ancient rival will recognise her manners and customs in this 
realistic touch. 

Mr. Yansittart not having yet fallen in love, does so in the first 
chapter with Mademoiselle Montpensier, “ the lineal descendant of 
two lines of the Kings of Prance.” Since “by the Salic law a 
woman may not ascend, the throne of France, and by the same law 
she who inherits that domain cannot marry other than its ruler,” 
the young American decides that he must become Emperor of the 
French in order to gain the object of his affections. He, therefore, 
invades Paris, armed with his cheque-book and millions to the 
Power. Thanks to the example set by the late Mr. Baraum and 
the deceased General Boulanger, he soon becomes the idol of society 
and the populace, takes out his papers as a French citizen, and 
dazzles the world by a magnificent scheme to let the sea into the 
Sahara. The desert affords the millionaire an opportunity of 
leading the French army, which he has on loan from the Republic, 
to brilliant victory over the Arabs. By triumphs such as these, and 
an unproved cousinship with a Buonaparte, he finally induces his 
troops to shout “ Vive VEmpereur! ’ ’ at convenient moments. 
Having thus acquired the imperial throne of France, he decides, 
however, that he does not want it, because Mademoiselle Montpensier 
desires to marry Prince Henri of Navarre, and he wishes to make 
Miss Harland, the sister of his Winchester “ class-mate,” Mrs. 
Jerome K. Yansittart. He, therefore, abdicates, and nominates 
Prince Henri of Navarre as King of France in his stead. The 
curtain descends on this magnificent act of renunciation, and a 
Sahara on the point of doubling the wheat supply of the world. 

There is enough in the story to make the schoolboy gasp with 
wonder, but the more fastidious who undertake it may find so much 
bustle and excitement a little indigestible. For those who have 
quite healthy stomachs, and a contempt for style, the book may be 
recommended. It is illustrated in harmony with the style, and 
also has a dedication. In a briefly dignified preface I learn that, 
“personally, the author likes Yansittart,” and that if the public 
buy the book in sufficient quantities we may expect to meet our 
hero again “ at the earliest possible date.” I hope, therefore, to 
renew an interesting acquaintance. 


MISS BRADDON AT WORK. 

From an interesting account of “Miss Braddon at Home ” in the 
current Windsor Magazine, we take the following: 

“And now for the writing of the fifty-six books. If the 
calculation of Miss Braddon’s literary works were to begin with 
their beginning they would be numbered probably by many 
hundreds, for she began to write stories as soon as she could hold 
a pen. She was the youngest of her family, the youngest by 
several years. Her brother, who was nearest to her in age, went 
out to India as a lad, and after his departure her life was rather 


lonely. Her home throughout her childhood and early girlhood 
was by the Thames, first at Chiswick and then at Barnes, and this 
early association created in her a love of the river which has only 
grown stronger through years. One can easily imagine that Father 
Thames was a veritable friend and companion to the solitary and 
imaginative child. But she had other companionship too. From 
the time when she could read at all Miss Braddon was a voracious 
reader. From her books came her great amusement and pleasure. 
Her authors were far beyond her years. For her, Dickens, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith took the place of the ordinary children’s 
story-tellers. The very first novels which she read were the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Kenilworth, and these first readings she had never 
forgotten. She had a passion for the stage and for all things 
dramatic, and she wrote innumerable plays as well as stories. In 
that white-panelled room, of which 1 have already spoken, is a 
very fine Chippendale oabinet. If this cabinet is opened two 
shelves are revealed filled with portly and imposing volumes. 
These are the MSS. of some few of Miss Braddon’s novels, 
and they are very interesting to see. In the first place, Miss 
Braddon has two distinct handwritings, one for her correspondence 
and the ordinary business of life, and the other for her novels. 
This latter is a backwards hand, smaller, neater, and clearer than 
the other. The neatness of her MS. is an important point in 
Miss Braddon’s eyes, and it makes her unhappy to produce an 
unsightly page. She makes very few corrections, sometimes, 
indeed, scarcely one in a page. With all this, the speed at which 
she writes is considerable. When things go well with her she 
produces on an average three closely-written pages of MS., that 
is, say, about fifteen hundred words, in an hour. 

She works, nowadays, in the mornings from eleven to one o’clock, 
and then she goes for a constitutional before lunch. But in bygone 
days it was no uncommon thing with her to work all day long, not 
even leaving her ‘ den ’ for luncheon. When she first applied 
herself seriously to novel-writing it was her habit to write straight 
‘ off the reel,’ so to speak, sometimes without knowing what was 
to be the end of her story. But gradually her method changed. 
She took to making ‘ skeletons ’—a rough outline of plot and 
characters—and to-day she makes extensive sketches before she 
actually begins to write. Of unruly plots and unruly characters— 
plots that promised splendidly and then broke down unexpectedly 
m the middle, characters that ungratefully refused to develop 
according to the requirements of their creator—she has had a 
varied experience. Sometimes a plot has turned out so entirely 
refractory that it has had to be left severely alone; on more 
than one occasion Miss Braddon has found herself unable to 
finish a story, has put it away for many months, and has then taken 
it up and found it work out smoothly and easily. But she has 
never yet found herself short of ideas or of material. The sug¬ 
gestions for her plots dawn for her out of all kinds of places. The 
germ of her last book, London Pride, was found by her forty 
years ago in an account in the State Trials of the trial of Lord 
Grey of Wark. Her characters are for the most part spun out of 
her own brain—though here and there observation of a friend or 
acquaintance supplies her with a first vague outline. But perhaps 
the most interesting because the most unusual feature in her method 
lies in her occasional adoption of a piece of advice given her many 
years ago by the first Lord Lytton, whose severe but kindly criticism 
of her earlier novels was most helpful. 

He advised her to attack her third volume after finishing the- 
first, and to bring to bear all possible thought and work upon the 
denouement, afterwards filling in the middle and less dramatic part, 
of her story, and thus avoiding the hurried manner and air of 
fatigue so often found in the tyro’s concluding chapters. 

This course Miss Braddon has pursued, not invariably, but more 
than once or twice. London Pride, already quoted, is a case in 
point. 

Miss Braddon is no great novel reader, as has been said, but she 
is well in touch with all the literary developments of the day, and 
she has very definite and well-founded opinions on all points con¬ 
nected therewith. She has her admirations, and she has her detes¬ 
tations—as every shrewd and cultivated woman must have—but 
these of course are for private circulation only.” 
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THE ANNUAL VOLUME 

OV TMl 

English Catalogue for 1896 

differs from its predecessor in this respeot, that it gives the 

FULL TITLE 

With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi¬ 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 

The Bulk of the Catalogue Is Increased by 
over SO pages, 

whilst the price (6a. net) remains the same. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

" * The English Catalogue ’ is a publication of national 
importance. 'There is nething existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready golds to the vast fields of 
modern publications.”— Daily News. 

" Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Athenaum. 

“ We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the sTie, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also incl u de d in this 
admirable volume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ 1 The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are ossa, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”— Scotsman. 

" To Bay that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in its class the most 

useful of reoords The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

record.”— Notes and Queries. 

London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON it COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dnnstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


The Reproductions, printed in permanent lepia pigments, measure 
about 18 inohee longest line, and are fold at the uniform price 
of 13s. each. 

SELECTED PICTURES from the PARIS 8ALONS. 

A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

THE ENGLI8H SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINT¬ 
ING. 

Autotypes after Turner, Constable, Girtin, Cotmak, Crome, 
David Cox, Clarkson Stanfield, Cecil Lawson, etc., eta 
Thoee interested in Art. and in the reoent developments of the 
Photographic Reproductions of Pictures, are invited to inipeet the 
Company's extensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of 
all Schools now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, 
where may also be seen a series of framed examples of specially 
designed patterns made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 

Cataloffms and Price Luts post free on application to 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NKW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALS of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


THE ACADEMY.” 


TOWN BUB80HIPTIONS 
from ONK GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly ezohnnge of Book, it the 
house, of Subscriber,) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N .B— Two or Three Friend, may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
end thus leaaen the Cost ot 
Ourlife. 


Town and Village Olubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Proa pentoses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis end 
post tree. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oxtxsxs XT 

Greatly Reduced Prioes. 


The following have already appeared :— 

1896. 

BEN JONSON .November 14 

JOHN KEATS . 21 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 28 

TOM HOOD.December 5 

THOMAS GRAY. 12 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON... „ 19 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ._ 26 

1897. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. January 2 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 9 

LEIGH HUNT . ... „ 16 

LORD MACAULAY . „ 23 

ROBERT SOUTHEY . „ 30 

S. T. COLERIDGE . February 6 

CHARLES LAMB. 13 

MICHAEL DRAYTON . 20 

WALTER SAVAGE LAND0R ... „ 27 

SAMUEL PEPYS. March 6 

EDMUND WALLER . „ 13 

WILKIE COLLINS . 20 

JOHN MILTON . 27 

WILLIAM COWPER . April 3 

CHARLES DARWIN . 10 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... „ 17 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONG-1 „x 

FELLOW ./ *’ ** 

ANDREW MARVELL ... ... May 1 

ROBERT BROWNING. 8 

THOMAS CARLYLE . 15 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ... „ 22 

CHARLES DICKENS . 29 

JONATHAN SWIFT . June 6 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACEJ 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

Ths List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVBL, 
8 PORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NSW and SURPLUS Oopiosof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUD IB'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30—34, Nxw Oxxoxn Stxxxt j 341, Bxoxptov Road 8.W.; 
48, Qusx* Vioroiix Stbxst, E.C., London ) and 
at Baxton Asoxdx, MAaomisraa. 


THACKERAY 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE ... 
ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD 
FRANCIS BACON. 


12 


July 


19 

26 

3 

10 

17 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 

OOCOANIB EXTRA OT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

Thechoiceet roasted nib« (broken-up l>eans) of the natural Ooooa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulie preesure give forth their exooas 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* 4 Cocoaine," a product 
whioh, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea. 
of whioh it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. It* 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without uuduly exciting the system. Sold only In labelled 
Tina 
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Tuilt. 

Half- 

Y I ABLY. 

Quae- 

TXBLY. 


£ s. d. 

£ $. d. 

£ s. d. 

If obtained ota Newsvendor or 



at a Hallway Station 

0 IS 0 

0 9 8 

0 8 3 

Including Portage to any part 
of the united Kingdom. 
Including Postage to any part 
of Trance, Germany, India, 

0 15 3 

0 7 8 

0 3 10 

China, to. . . . . 

0 18 0 

0 9 0 
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The Acadkmt it published every Friday morn¬ 
ing. Advertisements should reach the office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editor will make every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have 
their MS. type-written. 

AH business letters regarding the supply of 
the paper, $e., should be addressed to the 
Publishes. 

Offices: 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 


THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 

[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow.'] 

the fast-filling arena of publishing 
enter Mr. Lang’s ghosts! They come 
in a pale green cover with a graceful 
and rather necromantic design, in which 
three ghostly figures are seen rising from 
as many braziers. Mr. Lang opens his 
preface thus: 

“ The chief purpose of this book is, if fortune 
helps, to entert «in people interested in the kind 
of narratives here collected. For the sake of 
orderly arrangement the stories are classed in 
different grades, as the advance from the 
normal and familiar to the undeniably startling. 
At the same time, an account of the current 
theories of Appari'ions is offered in language 
as free from technicali'ies as far as possible. 
According to modem opinion every ‘ ghost ’ is 
a ‘ hallucination,’ a false perception, the per¬ 
ception of something which is not present.” 

Here Mr. Lang remarks that he does 
not discuss the psychological and physio¬ 
logical aspects of perception, nor the visions 
of insanity, delirium tremens, drink, or 
even of remorse and anxiety; but, quoting 
Prof. William James, only “sporadic cases 
of hallucination, visiting people only once 
in a lifetime, which seems to be by far the 
most frequent type.” Mr. Lang concludes 
a sparkling preface with a criticism of a 
recent famous correspondence: 

“ While this book passed through the press 
a long correspondence, called ‘ On the Trail of 
a Ghost,’ appearei in the Times. It illustrated 
the copious fallacies which haunt the human 
intellect. Thus it was maintained by some, 
and denied by others, that sounds of unknown 
origin were occasionally heard in a certain 
house. These, it was suggested, might (if 
really heard) be caused by slight seismic dis¬ 
turbances. Now, many people argue, ‘ Blunder- 


stone House is not haunted, for I passed a 
night there, and nothing unusual occurred.’ 
Apply this to a house where noises are actually 
caused by young earthquakes. Would anybody 
say: 'There are no seismic disturbances near 
Blunderstone House, for I passed anight there, 
and none occurred ’ ? Why should a noisy 
ghost (if there is such a thing) or a hallucinatory 
sound (if there is such a thing) be expected to 
be more punctual and pertinacious than a 
se : smic disturbance ? Again, the gentleman 
who opened the correspondence with a long 
statement on the negative side, cried out, like 
others, for scientific publicity, for names of 
peoples and places. But neither he nor his 
allies gave their own names. He did not pre¬ 
cisely establish his claim to confidence by pub¬ 
lishing his version of private conversations. 
Tet he expected science and the public to 
believe his account of a conversation with an 
unnamed person, at which he did not and could 
not pretend to have been present. He had 
a theory of sounds heard by himself which could 
have been proved or disproved in five minutes 
by a simple experiment; but that experiment 
he does not say that he made. This kind of 
evidence is thought good enough on the nega¬ 
tive side. It certainly would not be accepted 
by any sane person on the affirmative side. If 
what is called psychical research has no other 
results, it at least enables us to perceive the 
fallacies which can impose on the credulity of 
common sense.” 

Mr. Lang’s book is issued by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., and contains over three 
hundred pages. 

Mr. H. D. Traill has collected into a 
volume of some three hundred pages, 
under the title of The New Fiction, and 
Other Essays on Literary Subjects, a number 
of his recent critical papers. The paper on 
“ The New Fiction ” consists mainly of a 
severe examination of Mr. Morrison’s 
A Child of the Jago. Of the “ new realism ” 
Mr. Traill says: “It is unreal with the 
falsity of the half truth, and as old as the 
habit of exaggeration.” The subjects of 
the ten succeeding papers range from “ The 
Politics of Literature” to “Lucian,” and 
from “ Samuel Richardson ” to “ The Future 
of Humour.” 

Mr. Edward Whymper has written a 
Guide to Zermatt on the same lines as his 
Guide to Chamonix, which was published by 
Mr. Murray last year. The new Guide 
“ treats more or less of what may be called 
the Zermatt district, embracing the cream 
of the Alps; but it is not easy to define the 
limits of the district, which includes the 
Saas Thai as well as the Nicolai Thai, and 
extends right and left into Switzerland, and 
southwards into Italy.” The book is well 
illustrated, partly from original drawings 
or photographs, and partly from Mr. 
Whympers Scrambles Amongst the Alps. 

A book that will interest many Burns 
students is Bums' Clarinda: Brief Papers 
concerning the Poet's Renowned Correspondent. 
These papers have been collected by John D. 
Ross, the author of many contributions to 
Bums lore. After referring to the increased 
interest which has been taken of late years 
in the men and women who helped to shape 
the career of Bums, particularly “ Bonnie 
Jean,” and “ Highland Mary ” (to whom a 
statue was erected last year at Dunoon), 
Mr. Ross writes: 

“ The present volume deals with another of 
the loves of Bums—the haploss Clarinda. It 


is safe to say that the memory of this gifted 
but unfortunate woman is held in high esteem 
for her genuine worth more than it was forty 
years ago. Then it was clouded because people 
did not understand, did not have the means of 
understanding, her character, her career, or the 
story of her innooent intimacy with the poet. 
Since then her life-story has been searched, 
been weighed, been commented on; the closest 
scrutiny has been bestowed on her actions, her 
words, her writings; and the most scalpel-like 
dissection has been made even of her thoughts 
as far as they have become recoverable. Out 
of all this she has emerged without a stain, 
with the early cloud rolled away, and with, as 
her only weakness, an acknowledged love for 
the heartless scamp who wrecked her life.” 

Certainly there should be no want of 
fidelity in the portrait of Clarinda contained 
in these pages if variety of treatment 
counts. We have, from various pens, 
“Glimpses of Clarinda,” “The Real 
Clarinda,” “All About Clarinda,” “Views 
Concerning Clarinda,” “ Clarinda in Old 
Age,” “How I Lost the Opportunity of 
Meeting Bums’ Clarinda,” ana “ Clarinda.” 

Posterity: Its Verdicts and Its Methods 
is a book of the Looking Backward order, 
and in it, as in that, a doctor plays 
an important part in the story. But 
whereas Dr. Leete revived the patient in 
the next century; here the doctor sends him 
thither. The doctor puts the would-be 
student of posterity to sleep; and almost 
the first words he hears on waking are: 
“ This is the year 2100, and you are a guest 
of the police-office of the Windsor district 
of London. Be good enough to tell me in 
what year you were interred, in order that 
I may enter your name on the district 
register. Vou may then obtain a passport, 
and eventually, no doubt, a certificate of 
citizenship.” The discussion of social 
questions follows as a matter of course. 

Nowhere, probably, is Browning’s poetry 
studied by so c omp act a body of enthusiasts 
as at Boston. We have received evidence 
of this in a portly volume entitled The Boston 
Browning Society Papers. These papers 
have been selected to represent the work of 
the Society from 1886 to this year. They 
number two dozen, and their subjects in¬ 
clude such as the following: “ Browning’s 
Theism,” “ Browning’s Philosophy of Art,” 
“ Browning’s Mastery of Rhyme,” “ Homer 
and Browning,” “ The Classical Element in 
Browning’s Poetry,” &c. The volume, 
which is very well printed, runs to nearly 
five hundred pages, and is issued by the 
Macmillan Company in New York, and by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in London. 

In his Introduction to the new edition of 
Masterman Ready , which Messrs. Macmillan 
now add to their list of Three-and-sixpenny 
Standard Novels, Mr. David Hannay has 
some interesting remarks on story-books 
“ written for young people.” After re¬ 
marking that such books are usually short¬ 
lived, Mr. Hannay says: 

“ When they do survive, as in the cases of 
Sandford and Merton and The Fairchild Family, 
it is because the ‘ grown-ups ’ who were com¬ 
pelled to read them in their childhood remember 
enough to be able to enioy their absurdity. 
It is indeed said that children do enjoy The 
Fairchild Family ; but one would like to know 
what experiments have been made to establish 
the truth of that doctrine, and also whether 
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they were honest. As for Sand/ord and Merton, 
it is an admirable subject for burlesque, and it 
is an interesting document to the literary 
critics; but if they let it alone it is in 
the last degree doubtful whether any child 
would be induced to read it on the recom¬ 
mendation of another child, and whether it 
would not be very speedily forgotten. Now, 
the literary critics might, with one consent, 
agree never to mention Robinson Crusoe, and yet 
it would not be the less read, because every boy 
or girl who had read it would sing its praises 
to other boys or girls, who would clamour until 
they got it. Robinson Crusoe was assuredly not 
written for children, but it abounds in the 
qualities they like, and they love it. Masterman 
Ready they love, because it has so many of the 
same qualities as Robinson Crusoe.” 

This edition of Masterman Ready is illus¬ 
trated with spirited pen drawings by Mr. 
Fred Pegram. 


NEW BOOK8 RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Tax Willi or Jskusalem. With Plans. Honlston A 
Bona. Sd. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Vicroau (Queer asd Enuus). By Richard Davay. 
The Roxborghe Press. 2s. Sd. 

Bouts' Olarihba : Baisr Fames Cohceehies tki Post’s 
Rehoweed OoxsssrosDsrr. Compiled from Various 
Sources by John D. Rosa, LL.D. John Grant. 

POETRY AND BELLES LBTTRES. 

T«a Niw Fierros, in Ouu Essays os Litxeaby 
Subjects. By H. D. Traill. Horst A Blackett. 

FICTION. 

As Americas Hkpibok: Ths 8 to it or TKK Fousts 
Ernies or Fbascs. By Loots Tracy. C. A. Pearson, 
Ltd. 6s. 

Scottish Bosnia Lira: a Seans or Oeioihal Sketches. 
By James 0. Dlbdin. Methoeo A Co. Ss. 6d. 

Old Tihxs is Middle Geoboia. By Richard Maloolm 
Johnston. Hsomillan A Co. 6s. 

Merely Platsbi. By Mrs. Aylmer flowing. F. V. White 
A Co. 

Lady Masy’s Ezpssixscss. By Mrs. Robert Jooelyn. 
F. V. White A Co. 

A Swsst Stsssa. By Home Nisbet. F. V. White A Co. 

Paltry Michal. By Mauros Jdkal. Janold A Rons. 6s. 

By Risst or Swosd. By A. W. Marchmont. Hotohinson 
A Co. 

Taa Typs-wsitss Qisl. By Oliver Pratt Rayner. 0. Arthur 
Pearson. Ss. 6d. 

Mlstisuas Rudy; os, tie Wsxos or tss “ Paciyio.” By 
Captain Msrryat With Illustrations by Fred Pegram, 
and ao introduction by David Haooay. Macmillan A 
Co. 3«. Od 

Fostuss’s Footballs. By G. B. Bur gin. 0. Arthur 
Pearson. 3s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

A Quids to Zbskatc asd tbs Mlttxbkorh. By Edward 
Whymper. John Murray. 3s. 

FOREIGN. 

La Vtt Scspsua. Par Gyp. Calmann Wvy (Paris). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tss Bobtos Bsowsise Society Papsbs, 1886-1897. 
Maomillan A Co. 

The Boos or Debase asd Ghosts. By Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green, A Oo. 6s. 

Fotetsisth aid Firrsxsrs Assdal Reports or tbe 
Bcesau or Echsolooy to tss Ssceitaey or tbs 
Shithsobias Issmctios. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 

Tsi Doekak Collide or Senses, Newcastle's-Tyse. 
Calendar for the Sees Ion, 1897-96. 

PoeTsmiTY : Its Vexdicts ass Methods, ob Dbhooeacy 
a.d. 2106. Williams A Norgate. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


I T will be interesting to see if Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Watson’s fine poem, “The Un¬ 
known God,” calls forth a reply from Mr. 
Kipling. Mr. Watson’s verses are distinctly 
a challenge. They adopt the same metre as 
Mr. Kiplmg’s “ Recessional,” and the refrain 
of that poem—“ Lest we forget, lest we 
forget ”—is skilfully employed in one of the 
stanzas: 

“ Best by remembering God, say some, 

"We keep our high imperial lot. 

Fortune, I fear, bath oftemst come 
When we forgot—when we forgot !■” 

Mr. Kipling is not the man to shrink from 
this combat, and there are many joints in 
Mr. Watson’s armour. 

Meanwhile, according to the British 
Weekly, Mr. Kipling’s most recent poetical 
effusion is of a humorous nature. He has 
sent to Lady Marjorie Gordon, the juvenile 
editor of Wee Willie Winkie, the following 
jingle: 

“ There was once a small boy of Quebec, 

Who was buried in snow to the neck. 

When asked: 1 Are you friz ? ’ 

He replied: ‘ Yes, I is, 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.’ ” 

Beneath these lines may we read Mr. 
Kipling’s impendtenoe concerning “ Our 
Lady of the Snows ” ? 

Not till the spring of 1898 will Mr. 
Kipling’s new volume of oollected stories 
appear. 

By the death of Mr. Edwin James 
Milliken Punch loses a valuable member of 
its staff. Mr. MUliken’s principal contri¬ 
butions to that paper were the subject of 
the weekly cartoon, which more often than 
not was the result of his suggestion, and the 
more serious occasional verse. His rhyming 
faculty was great, although his hand was 
somewhat heavy, and his ear often defective. 
The “ ’Arry ” letters were his, and the 
Byronic “ Child Chappie’s Pilgrimage,” 
wnich was very popular both in the paper 
and in book form. 

The late Mr. Stevenson did something to 
show us what the dedication of books should 
be. The author of a new novel, Fortune’s 
Footballs, has done his best in the following 
example to show us what they should 
not be: 

TO SIB HENRY IRVING. 

Dear Sir Henry,— 

You may remember how I carried off 
the glass from which which you drank after 
the first performance of “Becket.” History 
repeated itself—with a difference. The Pre¬ 
tender’s adherent sat upon his goblet, and 
broke it. A domestic broke mine. Were I 
master of golden phrase and honeyed speech, 
I would tell you prettily of the pang it cost me 
to lose my goblet. But lough am I, of uncouth 
tongue, with no better reparation to make" for 
my original offence than to aggravate it by 
laying this poor tale at your feet. 

Believe me, dear Sir Henry, 

Yours very sincerely, 

THE AUTHOR. 


The British Review and Motional Observer 
has but just ceased to be when we learn of 
a new weekly paper which will appear in 
the autumn. This is the Parthenon, which, 
though primarily erudite and educational, 
with a distinct University flavour, will also 
print artioles of general interest to cultured 
minds. 

An anonymous writer in the Contemporary 
Review is greatly exercised over the treat¬ 
ment which newpoets receive at the hands 
of reviewers. He recalls some of the old 
threadbare blunders of the beginning of the 
century—the mistaken attacks on Words¬ 
worth and Keats, and so on; he then touches 
upon the excessive praise of which he holds 
Mr. Swinburne to have been guilty, and 
passes on to gird at Browning societies and 
those writers who are, in his opinion, over 
fond of quoting from their favourite authors 
to the exclusion of new ones. He mentions 
few names, but it is not easy to fill the 
blanks. Finally, he mentions, apparently 
with approval, a fantastic scheme of an 
American writer, who would award marks 
to the great poets on a definite system— 
to Shakespeare 340, to Dante 290, to Homer 
275, to Goethe 250, and so on through a 
list ending with Bums, Heine, and Byron, 
who receive 160 each—the upshot of the 
article being a plea for the enforcement of 
some well-oonsidered scheme of appreciation 
of poets in placeof the present critical anarchy. 

In the result, he holds, “ a great cloud of 
impostors—critics and writers—would be 
dispersed and the improvement would spread 
in due time to every department of litera¬ 
ture. We should be rid of the verse-writer 
turned critic, who, having failed himself to 
get a hearing, is determined that no one 
else shall be beard. We should be finally 
rid of the Browning societies, of the new 
and scandalous over-praise of the sublimities 
of the author of the ‘ Angel in the House ’ 
and other masterpieces; of the disreputable 
conflict of opinion as to the merits of new 
poets which afflict us to-day. We should 
be rid of the honest ignoramus; of the new 
Mr. Bludyer with his loaded bludgeon 
behind his back; of the feeble simper of 
the prig, of the Decadents, and (Heaven 
send it!) of the Epicenes. And we should, 
perhaps, be rid eventually of the ubiquitous 
log-roller, and should meanwhile hinder his 
trade.” 


All this seems to us to be idle chatter, 
based upon a false assumption. The day 
has gone by when persons bought a critical 
organ under the impression that what it 
said was law, final ana subject to no appeal. 
Upon every book, particularly of poetry, may 
be passed as many just and differing opinions 
as it has readers. It is not in any one man’s 

g jwer to say how another will receive it. 

Xpert criticism can deal only with the 
technique of a work; its individuality is 
to be summed up by eveiy reader for 
himself, however humble and illiterate he 
may be. The wise know this, and choose 
accordingly the organs which they will 
read. The anonymous contributor to the 
Contemporary is right in denouncing dis¬ 
honest reviewers, but to substitute such 
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critical machinery as he vaguely suggests 
is, even were it possible, of questionable 
desirability. 


The Critic prints the following story from 
a correspondent:—“ We have a Methodist 
coloured church here, and, as the news¬ 
papers say, * there has been a religious 
awakening’ in it recently. One of the 
dusky exhorters who has been instrumental 
in bringing about the awakening, speaking 
of the great condescension of the Saviour, 
said that while on earth He did not hesitate 
to associate with ‘ publishers and sinners.’ ” 

The St. James's Gazette, which always has 
excellent literary notes, while agreeing in 
the main with Mr. Gosse in his recent 
deprecation of fiction, puts the case for 
readers who are not so abjectly at the feet 
of the novelist as the critic suggests. 1 ‘ After 
all,” says the St. James's contributor, “ even 
in these last ten deciduous years Mr. Bryce 
did not cast his thoughts on the American 
Commonwealth into the form of a dime 
novel; nor did Mr. Frazer have recourse to 
prehistoric romance to commend his doctrine 
of The Golden Bough ; nor did Mr. Wallace 
wait for a ‘ Pioneer Series ’ to propound his 
views of Darwinism; nor has Captain Mahan 
advocated the importance of Sea Power in a 
series of Marryats up to date; nor did Canon 
Gore and his co-essayists of Lux Mundi 
project a series of Anglo-Catholic ‘ shockers ’ 
as latter-day successors of Tracts for the 
Times.” Yet with all these to the contrary, 
the vogue of the novelist is certainly matter 
for alarm. 


Mb. James Bowden, at the request of the 
debenture holders, has just accepted office 
as a managing director of Geo. Routledge & 
Sons, Limited. This will in no way in¬ 
terfere with his publishing business at 
10, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, which 
will still be carried on under his personal 

supervision. - 

Messrs. Blackie & Son’s autumn 
announcements include a book of verses 
for children, entitled Red Apple and Silver 
Bells, by Hamish Hendry. The book will 
be illustrated and decorated by Miss Alice 
B. Woodward. 


Mbssbs. Keg an Paul & Co. will shortly 
publish the Text of the valuable Coptic 
Psalter discovered some two years ago 
in Upper Egypt, and now issued under 
the editorship of Dr. Wallis Budge, 
of the British Museum. This unique 
MS. was found- by Egyptian peasants 
in the ruins of an ancient Coptic 
monastery, enclosed in a stone box which 
had been firmly fastened into the ground. 
It was clearly prepared for the use of the 
monastery and hidden in some moment of 
peril, and its discovery bids fair to rank 
among the greatest of the great “ finds ” 
which have been made in Egypt during the 
last ten years. When the volume reached 
England the binding could only be opened 
with difficulty, and the papyrus leaves were 
brittle. Dr. Budge therefore lost no time 
in transcribing the MS., and the text is 
now printed page for page and line for 
line with the original. 


THREE NEGLECTED BOOKS. 

II.— “The Twilight of the Gods.” 

The Twilight of the Gods, Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s only volume of stories, has had 
so little success that it is now actually a 
“remainder,” and may be purchased new 
at a shop in Holbora at a fraction of its 
original price; yet there must be in London 
alone many persons eagerly on the watch 
for a book containing such excellent fun. 
We are offered year by year books of 
humour in abundance, but they rarely have 
fun. Dr. Garnett’s has both fun and 
mischief — illustrious alliance. His great 
joy has been to get philosophers and 
prelates into tight places. And yet The 
Twilight of the Gods is almost unknown! 

It may be taken as an axiom that when a 
man whose work lies all in one direction 
produces a book of a diametrically different 
nature, that book will be worth reading. It 
will have freshness, and probably sincerity. 
Dr. Garnett’s work proper lies all in the 
direction of erudition. He knows things; 
he has written numerous books and articles 
of which fact is the basis; he is Keeper 
of one of the finest libraries in the world, 
and is continually labouring at its vast 
catalogue. But somewhere he cherishes a 
fund of sardonic humour, and this humour 
runs through and underlies the stories in 
The Twilight of the Gods. The book is the 
fruit of wide and varied reading and a keen 
sense of irony. The occupations of the 
gods during their exile after the birth of 
Christendom have exercised the wits of most 
scholars of a whimsical turn of mind. Dr. 
Garnett has gone farther, and has given shape 
to his fancies. Not only does he use Greek 
mythology, the demonology of the Middle 
Ages also provides him with material. 
Hermits, philosophers, miracle - workers, 
popes, bishops, fallen deities, devils, auto¬ 
cratic beings — these are his favourite 
puppets. And the result is a kind of 
saturnine fairy tale, or mordant “ morality.” 
The moral, however, lies seldom near the 
surface : Dr. Garnett knows so much that 
one must tread delicately in following him. 
A learned man of ironical bent is a dangerous 
companion when his tongue is in his cheek. 

The masterpiece of the book is, we think, 
“The Poet of Panopolis.” “The City of 
Philosophers,” “The Twilight of the Gods” 
(the story that furnishes the title), and 
“Abdallah the Adite ” come not far behind, 
but “ The Poet of Panopolis ” seems to us 
nearest perfection. The story explains 
how it came to pass that Nonnus of 
Panopolis could produce both his Bionysiaca 
and his Paraphrase of St. John, antithetical 
as they are. We are told at the outset that 

“ although in a manner retired from the world 
during the fifth and sixth Christian centuries, 
the banished gods did not neglect to keep an 
eye on human affairs, interesting themselves in 
any movement which might seem to afford them 
a chance of regaining their lost supremacy, and 
in any person whose conduct evinced regret at 
their dethronement.” 

Hence they were especially pleased with 
Nonnus for his forty-eight books in verse 
on the exploits of Bacchus, and they prepared 
a little girt for the author, which Apollo him¬ 
self earned to earth. On arriving there he 


found that Nonnus had that week recanted, 
had hurriedly written a Christian poem, 
and was a candidate for the bishopric of 
Panopolis. 

Hastening to the abode of the apostate, 
Apollo discovered him in the act of 
polishing his new poem and tiying on 
mitres. Nonnus was confounded. He had 
presence of mind to conceal the scroll ere he 
fell at the god’s feet, exclaiming: “0 
Phoebus, hadst thou come a week ago! ” 
He then explained that it was want of 
sympathy that caused his perversion: he 
was tired of writing Pagan poems in a 
Christian age, and so accepted the offer to 
write a Christian poem and receive in reward 
the bishopric. “ And what demanded 
they ? ” asked Apollo. “ Oh, a mere 
romance; something entirely fabulous!” “I 
must see it,” persisted Apollo, and took the 
scroll from Nonnus’ reluctant hand. The 

f od read a line or two. “If it isn’t the 
eginning of the Gospel of John ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Thy impiety is worse than thy 
poetiy.” So saying he vanished, and the 
Governor of Panopolis entered to say that 
a hermit named Pachymius had appeared 
with such strong claims to the bishopric 
that a competition between the two men 
would be held on the morrow to decide to 
which it should be given. 

The competition began. Apollo and the 
Familiar Demon of the hermit, both ini 
disguise, were the devisers of the tests. 
The turn of Nonnus came first. 


“ Apollo now rose, and proclaimed in an 
audible voice : ‘ By virtue of the authority 
committed to me I call upon Nonnus of 
Panopolis, candidate for the bishopric of his 
native city, to demonstrate bis fitness for the 
same by consigning to the flames with his own 
hands the forty - eight execrable books of 
heathen poetry composed by him in the days 
of his darkness and blindness, but now without 
doubt as detestable to him as to the universal 
body of the faithful.’ So saying, he made a 
sign to an attendant, the wrapping of the 
package fell away, and the forty-eight scrolls 
of the Dionysiaca , silver knobs, purple cords, 
and all, came to view. 

‘ Burn my poem ! ’ exclaimed Nonnus ; 
‘ destroy the labours of twenty-four years! 
bereave Egypt of its Homer! erase the name 
of Nonnus from the tablet of Time! ’ 

“ ‘ How so, while thou hast the Paraphrase of 
St. John t ’ demanded Apollo maliciously. 

“ ‘ Indeed, good youth,’ saith the Governor, 
who wished to favour Nonnus, ‘methinks the 
condition is somewhat exorbitant. A single 
book might suffice, surely 1 ’ 

“ ‘ I am quite content,’ replied Apollo. ‘ If 
he consents to burn any of his books he is no 
poet, and I wash my hands of him.’ 

“ ‘Come, Nonnus,’ cried the Governor, 1 make 
haste ; one book will do as well as another. 
Hand them up here.’ 

“‘It must be with his own hands, please 
your Excellency,’ said Apollo. 

“ ‘ Then,’ cried the Governor, pitching to 
the poet the first scroll brought to him, ‘ the 
thirteenth book. Who cares about the thir¬ 
teenth book ? Pop it in! ’ 

“ ‘ The thirteenth book! ’ exclaimed Nonnus, 

‘ containing the contest between wine and 
honey, without which my epic becomes totally 
and entirely unintelligible ! ’ 

“ ‘This, then,’ said the Governor, pitching 
out another, which chanced to be the seven¬ 
teenth. 

“ ‘ In my seventeenth book,’ objected Nonnus, 

‘ Bacchus plants vines in India, and the superi- 
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orifcy of wine to milk is convincingly demon¬ 
strated.’ ” 

And so on. “ I won’t! I won’t ” he ex¬ 
claimed at last, starting up defiantly. “ Let 
the bishopric go to the devil! Any one of 
my similes is worth all the bishoprics in 
Egypt!” 

To the Hermit was set the duty of 
washing himself. “What,” he exclaimed, 
“ destroy at one splash the sanctity of fifty- 
seven years. Avaunt! ” Thus both men 
were reclaimed. When alone with Apollo 
Nonnus asked that any penance might be 
inflicted upon him to restore him to thefavour 
of the gods, but craved first to be allowed 
to destroy the paraphrase. “ Thou shalt 
not destroy it,” said Phoebus. “Thou 
shalt publish it; that shall be thy penance.” 

Of f)r. Garnett’s more popular manner we 
might take the story of “ The Purple Head ” 
as a specimen. Bahram the First, King of 
Persia, wishing from motives of precaution 
to propitiate tne Emperor Aurehan, sends 
to him as a token of Persian magnificence 
the robe of the Queen, which was of a 
brilliance so refulgent that the purple of the 
Emperor and the Roman matrons appeared 
ashy grey in comparison with it. A young 
philosopher, Sonanus, on remarking con¬ 
temptuously that the dye from which the 
colour proceeded was found not in Persia, 
but in the uttermost parts of India, is 
despatched by Aurelian to procure it or lose 
his life. That is the opening of the story. 
Years pass away, and emperor succeeds to 
emperor; but, though they differ in all 
other respects, they agree in the desire to 
obtain the purple dye, and emissary after 
emissary goes forth in search of the absent 
Sorianus. At length, after thirty years 
have passed, Sorianus is found, carrying 
a flask of the precious fluid. The two 
men struggle for its possession, and in the 
struggle the flask is broken over Sorianus’ 
head, and stains it an indelible and vivid 
purple. The other contestant professes 
grief (“The grace of repentance,” says the 
author, “is rarely domed us when our 
misdeeds have proved unprofitable”), and 
departs to procure an antidote. He does 
not return, and Sorianus wanders on alone 
and disconsolate until he is brought into the 
presence of the King of Ayodhya. The 
King, after hearing his story, at once 
informs Sorianus that he is in possession 
of an article too rare and precious for a 
private individual, of which he must accord¬ 
ingly be deprived. Sorianus pleads the 
indefeasible right of property which he 
conceived himself to have acquired in his 
own head. 

“ ‘ In respect,’ responded the royal logician, 

‘ that thy head is conjoined to thy shoulders, it 
is thine; but in respect that it is purple, it is 
mine, purple being a royal monopoly. Thy 
claim is founded on anatomy, mine on juris¬ 
prudence.’ ” 

The argument continues until Sorianus 
exclaims: 

“ ‘ I will importune thee no longer. Thou 
wilt, indeed, render me a service in depriving 
me of this wretched head, hideous without, 
and, I must fear, empty within, seeing that it 
hath not prevented me from wasting my life in 
the service of vanity and luxury. Woe to the 
sage who trusts his infirm wisdom and frail 


integrity within the precincts of a court! Yet 
can I foretell a time when philosophers shall 
no longer run on the futile and selfish errands 
of kings, and when kings shall be suffered to 
rule onlv so far as they obey the bidding of 
philosophers. Peace, knowledge, liberty-’ 

The King of Ayodhya possessed, beyond all 
princes of his age, the art of gracefully inter¬ 
rupting an unseasonable discourse. He slightly 
signed to a courtier in attendance, a scimitar 
flashed for a moment from its scabbard, and 
the head of Sorianus rolled on the pavement.” 

Dr. Garnett’s humour is akin sometimes 
to that of Heine (who, we must remember, 
wrote also of the gods in exile) and some¬ 
times to Peacock. Occasionally, however, 
he is found within the domains of Thomas 
Ingoldsby (“ The Bell of St. Euschemon” 
is sneer Ingoldsby) and of Mr. Gilbert. At his 
best he stands alone; but the reader’s abiding 
impression is a distant likeness to Gibbon. 
Had the historian been disposed to play alittle 
with humorous narrative he might, we feel, 
have done something of this kind. One or 
two of the stories—“The Purple Head,” 
for example, and “ The Life of Philo¬ 
sophers”—might as they stand be taken 
as appendices to Gibbon. Dr. Garnett’s 
style is distinctly akin to Gibbon— 
probably intentionally so. Herein we may 
perhaps find one reason for the book’s 
failure, since the measured balanced sentence 
is no longer in fashion. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


“ REMAINDERS.” 

W HAT is a “ remainder ” in the Book 
Trade ? It is that portion of an 
edition which remains unsold to retail 
customers after the ordinary methods of 
selling books have been applied to it in 
vain. Such a book remains —sad word ! 
In American phrase it “ gets left,” and its 
only hope is in a reduced price. Books 
come into the remainder market for various 
reasons. Not all books become remainders 
for their sins, any more than all bankrupts 
fail by their own fault. Many a good book 
ends its days a remainder. Sometimes a 
remainder will be recognised as a good 
book, and be plucked as a brand from 
the burning. The first edition of Edward 
FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam 
could once be bought in dozens, in parcels, 
or by weight! Omar was a “ remainder.” 
Now he is a cult. But such cases are rare. 
As a rule the remainder market is the way 
not to glory, but to oblivion. And it 
may be believed that a rough justice 
rules the saddest-seeming failure in the 
remainder market, as in the world of 
men. Now, as to the chief causes of 
remainders. A pretentiously bad book of 
any kind is sure to become a remainder. 
Books of travel, even the most successful, 
are apt to become remainders, because they 
are soon superseded, or interest shifts from one 
quarter of the globe to another. The reader 
will remember the magnificent reception 
given to Mr. Stanley’s In Darkest Africa. 
Twenty-five thousand copies of the two- 
guinea edition were published. A few 
copies remained unsold, and these can now 
be had at 12s. 6d. each. This is the case of 


a thoroughly successful book becoming a 
small remainder. Biographies and books 
of reminiscences often become remainders. 
They are usually bulky and expensive; they 
are bought readily at first, but the gap a 
man leaves in society soon closes, and every 
day the public will give less and less 
money for the facts of his career. Books 
of reminiscences, however, are often well 
worth picking up as remainders. Such 
a book as Letters and Leaves from the Journals 
of Edmond and Jules Ooncourt should be 
secured. Published in two volumes at 32s., 
this budget of literary anecdote and bio¬ 
graphy can now be had for 3s. 9d. An 
excellent companion volume, the Literary 
Recollections of Maxime du Camp, is offered 
at 3s., a tenth of its published price ! Costly 
illustrated books become remainders in large 
numbers. Victor Hugo’s Laughing Man , 
illustrated by Daniel Vierge, and pub¬ 
lished at 25s., is now a remainder at 9s.; 
and other books enriched with Vierge’s 
incomparable pen-and-ink drawings have 
experienced a similar fall in price. Books 
full of scholarship, and bearing on every 
page evidence of the plodding industry of 
their writers, may become remainders simply 
because they miss distinction, they do not 

f ive delight; they are sound, but they are 
ull. As a riile, it is not hard to guess why 
a given book has become a remainder; but 
the reason is more often honourable to the 
book than is supposed. 

Here is a short list of books which are 
now remainders, with their original and 
reduced prices: 

BIOGRAPHY. 


03* *«2S£r- 

lnce ' Price. 

24s. Od. 6a. Od. 


46a. Od. 8s. Od. 


42s. Od. 12s. 6d. 

10a. Od. 3a. 6d. 

12a. Od. 48. Od 


21a. Od. 


25a. Od. 
32s. Od. 
16s. Od. 
28s. Od. 


21s. Od. 


by R. H. Sherard ... 12s. Od. 8s. 6d. 

LITERATURE, HISTORY, ETC. 

The Library of Old 
English Authors, 53 

vols.£13 5s. Od. £5 6s. Od 

Great French Writers: 

Montesquieu, Victor 
Cousin, George Sand, 

Turgot the Financier 2s. 6(L ea. Is. Od. ea. 


Life of Marie Bashkirt- 

seff 2 vols.. 

Life and Times of Right 
Hon. John Bright, by 
W. Robertson, 2 vols. 
Life of Sir Richard Bur¬ 
ton, by Lady Isabel 
Barton, 2 vols. 

Life of Cervantes, by 
James F. Kelly 
Memoirs of Alexandre 

Dumas, Fire . 

Memoirs of Eminent 
Etonians, by Sir 
Edward Creasy 
Life of Gustave Dor6, by 
Blanchard Jerrold ... 
Life and Times of W. E. 
Gladstone, by J. 

Ewing Ritchie, 2 vols. 
Letters, Ac., of Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt 
Mias Jewsbury’s Letters 
to Mra. Carlyle 
Letters of F. Liszt, 2 

vols. 

Life and Letters of 
Joseph Severn, by W. 

Sharp. 

Life of Sir Richard 
Steele, by G. A. 

Aitken, 2 vols. 
Biography of M. Zola, 
by R. H. Sherard ... 
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Original 

Price. 


7s. 6<1. 

70). Od. 12s. 6d. 

38s. 6d. 20s. Od. 

£4 10s Os. 

9s. Od. 

25s. Od. 
4s. Od. 

12s. 6d. 
40s. Od. 


63s. Od. 
10s. 6d. 

36s. Od. 


The livery Companies of 
the City of London, 
by W. C. Hazlitt ... 25s. Od. 

Long’s Decline of the 
Roman Republic, 5 
▼ols. 

Longfellow's Complete 
Works, Riverside Ed. 

Ormerod’s History of 
the County Palatine of 
Cheshire, 3 vole. ...£30 Os. Od. 

Petit’s History of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, 

2 vols..£3 3s. Od. 

ART BOOKS. 

Capitals of the World, 
edited by H. D. Traill 

Bastien-Lepage and His 
Art, by Andr4 Theuriet 

Velasquez and His Times, 
by Carl Justi, Trans. 

Prof. A- H. Keane ... 

Carter’s Ancient Archi¬ 
tecture of England ...£12 12s. 01 

Arabian Bights’ Enter¬ 
tainment (Dalziel’s 
Edition), illustrated by 
Millais, Tenniel, Wat¬ 
son, Pinwell, and 
others 

Our National Cathedrals, 

3 vols. 

The Book of the Thames, 
by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 

Hall, profusely illus¬ 
trated. 

EDITIONS DE LUXE. 

Don Quixote, illustrated 
by M. A. Lalauze, 

4 vols. ... £3 12s. Od. 

The Three Musketeers, 

with 250 illustrations 

by M. Leloir, 2 vols. 42s. Od. 

Thomas Hood's Complete 

Works, 11 vols. ... 82s. 6d. 

Victor Hugo’s The 
Laughing Man, illus¬ 
trated by Vierge 25s. Od. 

Library Edition of Swift, 
with Sir W. Scott’s 
Life, 8 vols..£11 8s. Od. £4 

Sheridan's “TheRivals” 52s. 6d. 

TRAVEL. 

Wanderings in West 
Africa, by Sir Richard 
F. Burton, 2 vols. ... 21s. Od. 

Cattin’s Travels and 
Adventures among the 
‘ ” 2 


Present 
“ Remainder ” 
Price. 


21s. Od. 
31s 6d. 

21s. Od. 


8s. Od. 
15s. Od. 

7s. Od. 

25a Od. 

15s. Od. 
22a 6d. 

9a Od. 


10s. Od. 
8a 6d. 


vols.. 

£6 6s. Od. 

In Darkest Africa, by 
Henry M. Stanley, 
2 vols. . 

42s. Od. 

A Personal Narrative of 
the Euphrates Ex¬ 
pedition, by W. F. 
Ainsworth, 2 vols. ... 

32s. Od. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Words of Troth and 
Wisdom, by Very Rev. 
Dean Farrar. 

5s. Od. 

The Town, by Leigh 
Hunt, illustrated edi¬ 
tion . 

12s. 6d. 

The Wages of Sin, by 
Lncas Malet. 

6s. Od. 

The New Party, edited 
by Andrew Keid ... 

14a Od. 

English Newspapers: 
Chapters in the His¬ 
tory of Journalism, 
by H. R. Fox 

25s. Od. 

Fragments of Earth Lore, 
by Prof. James Geikie 

12s. 6d. 

Diary of the Salisbury 
Parliament, 1886-92, 
illustrated by Harry 
Furnisa M . 

21s. Od. 


4s. 6d. 

26s. Od. 
12s. 6d. 

8a Od. 

la 6d. 

5a Od. 
2a Od. 
2s. Od. 

6s. Od. 
5s. 6d. 

5s. Od. 


ART, 


THE TATE GALLERY. 

ii. 

T HE visitor ought not to overlook the 
inscription which records the motive 
of the generous gift Mr. Tate has made to 
the nation—“ For the encouragement of 
British art and as a thankoffering for a 
prosperous business career of sixty years.” 
If a word of comment upon the terms of 
this presentation may be permitted, it is 
worth noting that a phrase which would 
have had a banal sound some few years ago, 
is now so fresh as to be a surprise. The 
thing that is now stale and tedious is the 
well-known irony ready to burlesque 
“British art” and “thankoffering” and 
“ a prosperous business career.” 

To continue our revision of the Chantrey 
pictures, which a very great number of us 
nave not properly seen since they were 
bought (for an hour at South Kensington 
was apt to be generally, and rightly, devoted 
to other things than pictures), and which 
are here in their right place and in excellent 
light, Mr. Swan’s “ProdigalSon” is salient 
for the dramatic design and the noble colour. 
The very high horizon line has a grandeur 
of effect in the sparing touches of light, and 
the blue atmosphere that colours this pic¬ 
ture of dusk is in rich oontrast with one 
intense local colour—the radiant red of the 
poppies seen near. The weeping Prodigal 
sits in the scene of primitive poverty—the 
poverty of a barren land. Modem poverty 
is an indoor condition—a condition of empty 
cupboards and a hearth without fuel; ana 
to English feeling this is the extreme of 
destitution, and poverty in the sun and on 
the soil does not seem so complete. Never¬ 
theless, it is more complete; the empty 
cupboard is within reach of something, but 
poverty among the rocks, in spite of radiant 
days and dewy nights, is made perfect. 
Since Mr. "Waterhouse sold his “ Magic 
Circle” to the trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest he has achieved far more interest¬ 
ing pictures; nevertheless, this Oriental 
enchantress is painted and lighted with 
noticeable skill. “ Consulting the Oracle,” 
in another section of the Gallery, is singularly 
undramatic; the actions of the women are 
impotent and inexpressive. Mr. Water- 
house has done well to paint rest, sleep, 
dreams, spells, enchanted attitudes, and 
peace in many forms. The recumbent 
figure of the dead St. Eulalia (also here) is 
admirably drawn, and still, more admirably 
valued and lighted, so that the planes of 
the picture are quite exquisitely placed. 
The legend is that a shower of snow fell to 
veil the nude body of the martyr as it lay 
under the irreverent eyes of the crowd; but 
Mr. Waterhouse has sprinkled eveiything 
with snow except the body; his St. Eulalia 
(we quote the name from memory of the 
Academy in which it was exhibited—there 
is as yet no catalogue or naming of the 
Tate collection) has no benefit of the miracle. 
Close by hangs that Chantrey purchase 
which filled so many minds with amaze¬ 
ment — Mr. Calderon’s picture of “ The 
Renunciation of St. Elizabeth of Hungary.” 


It is no more than neatly painted, and the 
conception of the mediaeval subject is enough 
to make the Middle Ages turn in their 
grave. The Saint, it wifi be remembered, 
makes her religious profession kneeling 
absolutely nude before a church altar, in 
the near presence of two friars and as many 
nuns. 

The Chantrey Leighton is the somewhat 
insipid “Bath of Psyche,” in which the 
grace of the figure is conventional and 
lacking in distinction. The beauty of the 
picture is in the space of sky in the upper 
part — a blue and white sky which is 
gorgeous in colour and light. Sir Frederick 
Leighton must have studied the Venetian 
masters in Venice to good purpose in order 
to get this peculiar quality, which is all 
theirs, and infinitely beautiful. How a blue 
and white sky can be painted without 
quality may be seen in Mr. Leader’s large 
landscape in another room. The Chantrey 
Herkomer is the rather coarse mountain 
landscape—“ Found.” Rather paltry and 
trivial, notwithstanding a resolute originality 
de partipri », is Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “Annun¬ 
ciation.” The dreaminess of the eyes, and 
the folding of the hands upon the breast, 
are conventional in the painter’s despite; 
and because it is in his despite, conven¬ 
tion lacks the dignity which it sometimes 
keeps under happier conditions. Needless 
to say, the execution is accomplished. Almost 
fine is the colour of the golden flesh against 
the gold door in the “Love Locked Out” 
of Mrs. Merritt. It is richly painted, and 
all but the work of a very good colourist. 
In “Toil, Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on 
a Flowing Tide,” Mr. Wyllie has done 
perhaps his very best work; it is re¬ 
markably good in the variations of three 
kinds of vapour—cloud, smoke, and steam, 
all three floating buoyant, mingled with air, 
and all three pierced with light. The flat¬ 
ness of stream and barge is so well managed 
by means of light and surface that our eyes 
are as it were convinced of the absolute 
dead level of the world. The beautifully 
painted calves by Mr. W. Hunt in the stable 
interior, “A Dog in the Manger,” are a 
sign of Chantrey vigilance; but it is not 
easy to understand why two of Mr. Clarke’s 
pictures were made the nation’s under that 
responsible bequest. The Chantrey Watts 
is the “ Psyche,” a figure full of a curious 
self-consciousness and of a kind of feigned 
simplicity, but very beautiful in form. The 
picture that represents Sir E. J. Poynter in 
the same collection is that singularly dull 
nude work, “ A Visit to Aesculapius.” With 
Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “Harmony” even a 
sentimental public must long ago have been 
sated. Not so with Mr. Bramley’s “ Hope¬ 
less Dawn,” a work of really great emotion 
and of masterly technique; nor with “ The 
Health of the Bride ” of Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, in another section, which looks ad¬ 
mirable here with its brilliant work—hardly 
the less brilliant for a touch of blackness in 
the colour—its excellent character and fine 
illumination; nor has the sentence of popu¬ 
larity ever been pronounced against the 
Chantrey Clausen, another of the glories of 
the collection. This very distinguished 
picture of a country girl at her cottage 
garden gate is a pure picture of daylight. 
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Daylight is the subject. Daylight is the 
whole beauty of the blue dress; it moulds 
the forehead with its slight protuberances, 
fashions the face, and the unshadowed eyes 
are full of it. 

The Vernon collection, brought hither 
from South Kensington, gives us, among 
other things, that deplorable picture by Sir 
Charles Eastlake, “Christ Lamenting over 
Jerusalem,” weak, lifeless, and undramatic 
beyond description. Of William Muller’s 
striking talent, onco neglected, then over¬ 
valued, there is a fine specimen in the 
“Street in Cairo,” a very conflagration of 
sunset: here, indeed, is not light enough 
for so much fire. It is unlucky that Sir 
David Wilkie should be represented by that 
wretched picture, “The First Earring,” 
and by the no less decadent and trashy 
“ Knox Preaching,” of the Peel collection. 
The real Wilkie is, of course, to be seen in 
all his pearly completeness, freshness, and 
delicacy elsewhere; but these lamentable 
attempts at dash might well be sent to some 
darker and remoter storage-place for national 
possessions, reconsidered in the course of the 
education of national taste. Such a place 
becomes necessary in time. The best of 
Ford Madox Brown’s pictures is here— 
“ Christ Washing St. Peter’s Feet,” and one 
of the best of Fred Walker’s, “The Harbour 
of Refuge.” “ The Bathers ” was, perhaps, 
his truest success of all, but the sentiment 
of the other gives it its representative place. 
It is an obvious sentiment, to give no 
weaker name to the symbolism of the mower 
sweeping his scythe at work within the 
almshouse enclosure, set about with the 
aged figures of the poor. The colour with 
its crimsons is a very beautiful convention, 
somewhat lacking in life, but full of resolute 
art; the figures have a grace, elegance, and 
outlook peculiar to this painter; but there 
are surely some questions to ask as to the 
setting of the younger woman’s leg and the 
anatomy of her walk generally. The other 
picture—of tramps encamped about their 
fire—fails disagreeably in sincerity and 
expression—a f lilure due to weakness. A 
beautiful little Mason is “ The Cast Shoe ” 
•—water, moor, and a white horse. Rossetti is 
represented by the fine and altogether worthy 
“Beata Beatrix,” by the “Annunciation,” 
both of which must be much missed at the 
National Gallery, and by a dark lady, the 
name of whose subject we must be pardoned 
for forgetting; she is unlabelled, and ex¬ 
ceedingly like a great number of others. 
The topographic record of Gethsemane 
and the Mount of Olives, painted in 'the 
re-Raphaelite middle of the century by 
eddon, and full of value for its care and 
for its really good impression of Oriental 
barrenness and sunshine, has been placed 
here. The Albert Moore is a good example 
of the work of a painter overlooked by many 
and overpraised by some. It is absolutely 
spiritless and without freshness; the decora¬ 
tive aim is single-hearted enough; but 
whether we are to think that aim has been 
indeed compassed must depend on the value 
we set upon the type of figure, the quality 
of light, and the choice (as well as the treat¬ 
ment) of colour. To our own eyes the 
colour is peculiarly unlovely, and there is no 
illumination worthy the name. The large 


equestrian portrait of a young woman, by 
Millais and Landseer together, is remark¬ 
able for little except the freshness of the 
flesh-painting. 

The Watts collection here is very im¬ 
portant : a “ Love and Death,” the three 
Eve pictures, of which the “ Eve Tempted ” 
is the finest and, in a noble sense, the most 
natural; the lovely “Hope,” with the 
“ Faith,” the “ Charity,” “ Love and Life,” 
the “ Spirit of Christianity,” “ Mammon,” 
the “ Minotaur,” “Jonah,” the great “ Cart¬ 
horses ” ; and these are only a part of the 
most generous gift of a master who has 
preferred to fortune the happiness of paint¬ 
ing freely, and of giving as freely to his 
country. 

A. M. 


DRAMA. 


NEW THEATRES AND LONG RUNS. 

HILE the critics amuse themselves by 
discussing the occurrence of this or 
that literary epoch in the drama, there is an 
epoch of another kind silently evolving 
which may have consequences of a far- 
reaching character in the theatrical world. 
I refer to the time near at hand when 
London will be surrounded by a belt of 
active local theatres capable of intercepting 
and absorbing most of the suburban patron¬ 
age that now flows to the West-end, or, 
strictly speaking, to the small theatrical area 
immediately surrounding Charing Cross. 
Hardly a month passes without our hearing 
of a new local London theatre being opened, 
and the coming winter will see in operation 
a dozen such houses which have sprung up 
with almost mushroom-like rapidity. Of 
course, no radical change in the habits of 
the play-going public can be made at once. 
The new managements must feel their feet, 
mould their clientele, discover a policy ; which 
will take time. But enough is already 
known and seen of the new order of things 
to enable one to judge that profound 
changes are at work in our theatrical system 
—changes of equal importance to those 
which have taken place during the past half 
century. The past half century has seen the 
rise of the long run which has enabled 
managers to devote so much more attention 
to the mounting of plays. That a good deal 
of nonsense is talked about the costliness of 
present-day mise-en-scene is very true. One 
hears of the expenditure upon a single play 
running into £10,000 and £15,000. AU 
allowance being made for exaggeration, 
however, the mounting of a first-class West- 
end drama is not to be done under some 
thousands of pounds, a sum at which a 
manager of the Kemble period would have 
stood aghast. Charles Kean’s productions 
were beautiful for their period, but they 
would not have compared in costliness with 
the solid interiors that managers now affect. 
Some years ago an eminent dramatic author 
set up in management for himself. The 
experiment was a failure, but he was able 
to transport one of his drawing-room sets 
from the boards to his own private residence, 


so little was there of theatrical tinsel in its 
composition. 

What has tended to bring about the long 
run? Not, as the modern author might 
suggest, the superior quality of the plays; 
for Shakespeare remains a useful standard 
in this connexion, and the genius of Edmund 
Kean and David Garrick failed to produce 
runs of one-tenth the length that the appear¬ 
ance of Sir Henry Irving or Mr. Tree in a 
Shakespearean part commands. Clearly the 
long run in the West-end theatres—and it 
exists nowhere else—is due to the enormous 
development of travelling facilities within 
the bounds of Greater London in the shape 
of railways and ’bus and tram routes. The 
most distant suburbs are brought practically 
to the doors of the West-end theatre, which 
thus obtains the support of a huge area of 
population. In Paris the means of loco¬ 
motion are less developed than here, and 
the best plays fail to obtain the length of 
run that is characteristic of the London 
theatres. Not only so, but in the art, or at 
least as regards the costliness of mite-en- 
scene, Paris admittedly lags behind London. 


Now supposing the conditions that have 
iven rise to the long run in London are 
estined to be profoundly modified! In its 
bearing upon dramatic art the importance 
of such a change is manifest—it is difficult, 
indeed, to set limits to it. But nothing less 
is threatened by the extraordinary extension 
of suburban theatres during the past twelve 
months; and it is amazing to note with 
what indifference the West-end managers, 
as a body, regard this novel situation. 
Sir Henry Irving, indeed, patronises the 
suburban movement to the extent of con¬ 
senting to appear with his company within 
the next few weeks at new theatres at 
Stratford and Camberwell. We may dis¬ 
miss the supposition that the suburban 
theatres are likely to enter into direct 
rivalry with the West-end houses in the 
production of new plays. That, of course, 
is an ultimate possibility, which would in¬ 
volve to some extent the revival of the old 
stock-company system. For the present, 
however, the suburban theatres are to be 
worked on the touring system, as the 
provincial theatres are. That is to say, as 
soon as a piece makes “ a hit ” at a West- 
end theatre a tour will be booked for it; 
and as far as appearances go at present, 
there is no reason why a Haymarket or a 
Criterion “ success ” should not within a 
few weeks be careering round the suburbs 
through the agency of Companies 1, 2, 
or 3. Will the suburban play-goer in 
these circumstances exert himself to visit 
the West-end theatres as hitherto? It is 
hardly likely, because he will feel that if he 
only waits long enough all the best West- 
end pieces wul be brought to his door. 
Nay, more, if managers follow Sir Henry 
Irving’s example, the West-end companies 
themselves will visit him. How the long 
run under such conditions is to be main¬ 
tained is the problem. It is evident that 
the West-end theatre will no longer enjoy 
its command over the vast area of popula¬ 
tion that constitutes suburban London; its 
clientele must be reduced to pretty much the 
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same proportions as in the days anterior to 
the great development of travelling facilities. 


SCIENCE. 


tion with energy is a fact, while ether is 
only a hypothesis.” 


Possibly this is an alarmist view; but it 
is hard to believe that a dozen theatres can 
spring up within a twelvemonth in all 
quarters of suburban London without pro¬ 
foundly affecting the handful of central 
theatres which have so long had a monopoly 
of London business. The audiences that 
fill a West-end theatre night after night 
for many months are clearly not drawn from 
the immediate locality. H, as seems prob¬ 
able, they are drawn largely from the 
suburbs, then we may fairly suppose that 
all or most of the patronage accorded to 
the local theatres will be deducted from the 
West-end ones. Apparently no attempt 
has ever been made to ascertain how the 
audiences of West-end theatres are com¬ 
posed. In view of the impending crisis 
in theatrical affairs, it would be par¬ 
ticularly interesting to see what propro- 
tion of the audiences came from Isling¬ 
ton ; for in Islington for many years past 
there has been an excellent theatre, the 
Grand, worked on the touring system, and 
therefore receiving all the West-end novel¬ 
ties in the same manner as the belt of new 
suburban theatres will do. If the Isling- 
tonians do not find it worth while to come 
Westward in any great numbers in quest of 
theatrical entertainment, we may conclude 
that the denizens of other suburbs will in due 
time, with new theatres on every hand, 
follow their example. 


So far I have been discussing this subject 
from the point of view of the West-end 
manager. There remains the more im¬ 
portant question as to how the interests of 
dramatic art are likely to be affected. Per¬ 
haps the change will not be disadvan¬ 
tageous ; it may even be beneficial. 
Admittedly, the long run is not good for the 
actor, whom it leads into groovy and 
mechanical methods. With a frequent 
change of bill he will have greater scope 
for the cultivation of his art. Costly mount¬ 
ing, no doubt, will be discouraged; but it 
may be doubted whether we have not too 
much of that. Immense pains are taken, 
for example, first to discover an historical 
period for a play like “ Much Ado About 
Nothing” (written, evidently, without an 
eye to period at all), and next to dress and 
mount it scrupulously in accordance with the 
prescriptions of the archroologists. Much 
virtue is understood to attach to such 
“correctness,” but probably there are not a 
dozen persons in the house who can verify 
the propriety of every strap or button worn 
by the dramatis persona ; to a great extent, 
indeed, the superfine judgment of the stage- 
manager is lost upon the house. Among the 
French, it may be noted, who have the dra¬ 
matic instinct more highly developed than 
ourselves, there is no demand for the amazing 
archmological exactitude that is deemed 
essential on the London stage. With regard 
to short runs, moreover, there is this to be 
said, that they would probably lead to an 
increased demand for new plays, and that 
the “ unacted dramatist ” would oftener have 
his chance them at present. 

J. F. N. 


S ELDOM, I suppose, has a more remark¬ 
able communication greeted the eyes 
of the Englishman, as he turns over his 
Times , than that in which the veteran Lord 
Armstrong made his final confession of faith 
on the subject of motion as matter. How 
many readers of the Times are sufficiently 
up-to-date on the subject of molecules, 
ether, and the atomic theory to have gleaned 
even a passing conception of what it was 
all about, one need not pause to inquire. 
The pronouncement is sufficiently interesting 
in itself. 


In the first place, the letter was the out¬ 
come of an attack by the Spectator, and by 
a Times reviewer, on a harmless-looking 
paragraph in Lord Armstrong’s recent 
electrical paper, in which the suggestion 
was thrown out that molecules, after all, 
might be only “modes of motion,” dis¬ 
pensing apparently with the idea of anything 
moved (except energy) or of a medium for 
the motion. This suggestion Lord Arm¬ 
strong’s recent letter expands. He now 
confesses himself a transcendentalist of 
the most advanced type—rather a curious 
position, at first sight, for an engineer of 
such practical tendencies. The popular 
notion of matter as an aggregation of solid 
particles in close contact he rejects as in¬ 
compatible with the facts of radiation 
and compressibility. He admits that the 
numerical relations manifested in chemical 
science require that there should be atoms 
composed of groups of units, but he sees no 
reason why the units should consist of any¬ 
thing but force. Force is essential, and 
force will fit the facts; therefore, he argues, 
anything further is superfluous and contrary 
to the principle of unity in nature. On this 
theory all solid apparitions are in a way 
illusory and due to our personal sensa¬ 
tions. “ Nature,” he says, “ apart from 
sensation, is dark, silent, and colourless, 
though not the less wonderful when intel¬ 
lectually considered. It is an additional 
marvel that sensation should regard it in 
a glorified form. Nevertheless, sensation is 
in these coses illusory; and so may all our 
perceptions be as conveyed to consciousness 
through the medium of sensation.” 


In discarding the idea of a medium, as 
well as of solid units, Lord Armstrong might 
be considered generally as going even 
further than Lord Kelvin, whose conceptions 
of ether and matter are sufficiently ratified 
for most people. He quotes a passage, 
however, from Lord Kelvin, in which 
the latter speculates upon a theory of 
matter containing no attributes other 
than properties of motion. A continuous 
etheric medium is not specified in this defi¬ 
nition, but neither is it specifically omitted. 
“ Even if it had been included,” said Lord 
Armstrong, valiant in his apostasy, “ I should 
still have felt at liberty to suggest the suffi¬ 
ciency of energy alone as the basis of 
operative motion; motion alone in conjunc- 


I have once or twice mentioned the 
admirable work done by the publishing 
departments of the U.S. geographical and 
biological surveys. Recently, by the courtesy 
of Mr. T. S. Palmer, acting chief of the 
latter survey, we received a parcel of 
reports illustrating the wide extent and 
useful character of the work it does. This 
survey is a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, and used to be known as the 
“ Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy.” 
Its objects are to work out all over the 
United States the distribution of birds and 
mammals, and to study the food habits of 
species which are of economic importance. 
For example, there are monographs on 
the common crow and the woodpecker, show¬ 
ing the distribution, and tracing by means 
of the examination of an enormous number 
of stomachs, their relative harmfulness or 
benefioiality to the farming and fruit¬ 
growing industries. It is pleasant to note 
m connexion with these reports a strong 
desire on the part of the Washington 
officials to preserve and protect the wild 
species with which they are concerned. 
They have practically abandoned all hope 
of legislation as a protection, and are 
trying instead to inculcate a respect for 
natural objects by instituting such cere¬ 
monies as “Arbor Day,” when children 
are made to plant trees, and “ Bird Day,” 
when the usefulness of birds is made a 
theme for discussion. These two movements 
have been very successful in America, and 
it is a pity that we have not some equivalent 
in our English schools. H. C. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Borlase on Irish Archeology. 

In reply to Mr. Alfred Nutt’s remarks 

S Academy, August 14) on the period assigned 
>y Mr. Borlase and his reviewer to the great 
body of legendary Irish literature, I may state 
that Mr. Borlase refers primarily to the whole 
of that literature, but deals specially only with 
the Lebor Qabala (Leabhar Qabhala), or “Book 
of Immigrations.” He speaks of the “ Ancient 
Irish Books ” generally, remarking that “ as to 
their date, with the single exception of the 
Book of Armagh . . . they belong to the period 
known to philologists as the ‘ Middle Irish ’ 
period, dating from the beginning of the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century” (p. 1053). 
Thinking this somewhat too absolute and even 
misleading, I referred to those texts as “ in 
their present form composed or recomposed mainly 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries ” ; 
nor can I understand why Mr. Nutt should 
object to the statement as thus modified. He 
himself allows that “texts of this cycle con¬ 
tinued to be copied, with alteration of language 
and occasional amplification [italics mine] down 
to the fifteenth century,” which is precisely 
what I meant by saying that in their present 
form they were recomposed, &c. Or does Mr. 
Nutt suppose that texts could be recomposed 
in the twelfth without having existed in earlier 
centuries P 

With the rest of Mr. Nutt’s remarks I fully 
agree, but would venture a mild protest against 
his apparent assumption that I in any way 
“ endorse ” Mr. Borlaso’s views. 

The Reviewer. 
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HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument— a slight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty FfMh Points to every 
Pencil The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 

What the Newspapers say of the 

BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

Truth. 

•* There la no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a eet of 
new editorial pencils—red. blue, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead • 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the ‘ Blaisdeil* pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune oat of it.’* 

The Queen. 

“ Whmt an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, 
and how mnoh less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when thug treated!" 

Westminster Gazette. 

*'It is deoidedly an ingenious idea.” 

Black and White. 

“ The * Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil ’ is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 

The Lady. 

‘‘A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial.” 

Evening News and Post. 

” One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo! 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.” 


HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The Blacklbad Pencils are made in 5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H ; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 
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BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 
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Fountain Pens and Stylos: 

The objeoiions to them, and how they have 
been met. 

Cceteris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up¬ 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it. cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. fid. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 

Wettminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 
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Ss u *h bmiuaj. and Anglo-B.xon-R. Prlebeoh, Ph D. 

Modem Llterature-Profeeeor Raleigh, M.A. 

EngUih History—Professor Mackar, MX 
PhTloarnhy-Profeej; dacCunn, M.A. 

Art of Education—W.IL Woodward. B.A. 

PoUtteal Economy and Commercial Sdenoe—Profe*eor Gonnar, M.A. 
Aronitgcturo—Professor 8 impson. 

Lew—Professor Emmott. 

Mathematics—Profeaeor Carey, M.A. 

°!‘ TCT LL.D., D.Se., F.R. 8 . 
Electrotechnlca—A. Hay. B.Sc. 

■Mtfwrerlng-Prefmrer Hale Shaw, LL D., Mem Inet. O.E. 
Cbemietry—Profeeeor Campbell Brown, D.Sei 
Phyelolokv-Pinfeeepr C. S. Sherrington. M A-, M.D., F.R.S. 
Biology—Profeeeor Herdman, D. 80 ., F.R.H., F.L 8 . 

Botany—Profeeapr R. J. Harrey Gibson. MX, FL. 8 . 
Phyelography-J. L Howard, 6 . 8 c. 

£T A ,¥ 1 **i or Intending Student, in their 
•retaonlh year will he held on OCTOBER let and tod. 

SESSION commence. OCTOBER 4th. Regi.tn.tlon of Students, 
1 ‘V> 1 ““ a to 4, September 30th ; 10 to 1 and a to 4 p.m., October let; 
and 10 to 1 on October 2 nd. 

KVENINQ CLASSES oommence OCTOBER 11th. 

Full Prospectus on applicatio n to the Collkok Rkohtrar. 

VICTORIA UNIVKBSITY. 

fpHB YORKSHIRE_COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

-Theatth SEBSlONof the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER 5, and the 87th 
SBSSWN of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER i. 1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following profeeelons :-ChemLtry. Civil, 
MoohanjoaL Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining. 
Te^fn^Medjctoe^MdW’ I/eaMler M^uufactnre, Agriculture, School 

UnlTerBity p^reee are'^Iro^confsmd In the Faculties of Arts, 
Solenoe, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students' Residence. 
Prospectus of any of th e above may be had from the Registrar. 

TTNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of WALES. 

U ABERYSTWYTH. 



part Stock may be taken, and port of purchase-money can remain 
under sufficient guarantee. Fall particulars of Messrs. G. Larner ft 
Co., Expert Copyright Vainers, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

_ LKTTRE 8 .—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 


The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs 
Steadman ft Van Pr&agh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, B.O 

A LINGUIST, connected with several Learnfd 
Societies abroad, seeks SECRETARIAL WORK. Translations; 
Notes; Foreign Correspondence; Articles supplied to Maga- 
sines, Ac.—Writ* E. Gnus, 43, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


Weanemdny, September 15th, to the undersigned, from whom farther 
particulars may be obtained. 

_T. Mortimer Green, Registrar. 

■JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, by Profeeeor W. F. R. 
WELDON, F.R.S., will oommence on WEDNESDAY, October 6 th, 
at 1 p.m. 

These Lectures are salted to the requirements of Students preparing 
for the Examinations of the London University, as well as to those 
of Students wishing to study Zoology for its own sake. Notice of other 
Courses of Lectures, to be dell versa during the Session, will be given 
ter ~ _ J. M. Hors buroh, M.A, Secretary. 

TTNIVEE8ITY of DURHAM. 


TOURNALI8TIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news- 
paper sAd general printing oflfee. With his intelligent cooperation 
vronld be made duly quafifled to take charge of a similar business. 
ModmU premium, which, supplemented, would be returned as pro¬ 
gressive salaiy. Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
ot A '°° 

rflHB AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - TAD. 

X (The LEADHNHALL PRESS. Ltd.. 60 . Leadanball Street. 


rPHB AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

X (The ItSADKNHALL PRESS. Ltd., so, Leadanhall Street. 
London, B.O.) 

Contain* helrleee paper, oyer which the pen ellpe with perfect 
tfeed<xn.t Hxpenoa eeak. se per down, ruled or plain. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1887. 

v AP2HS2SIS 8 T*" >" OFFERED for COMPETITION 
by WOMEN STUDENTS who ootmnenoe Reeldence et Durham in 
October, 1887. The EXAMINATION begin, on OCTOBER 18th. 
NoUoe of intention to Reeide .honld he eent, not Inter then 
September 30th, to Profeeeor Sixreoe. The Ceetle, Durham, from whom 
air information aa to ooet of Realdenoe, Ac , may also be obtained. 

T HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

PaisciFAL—Rer. H. P. GURNET, MX. D.C.L. 

The College forme pert of the Unlrerelty of Durham, and the 
University Degree. In Science and Letter, are open to Student, of 
both eexen 

In addition to the Department of Mathematics and Natural Solenoe 
complete Courses are provided In Agrioultnre. Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Minlne, Literature, Hletory, Ancient and Modem 
Language., Fine Art, Ao. 

Restdentia 1 Hostel, for Men and for Women Student, are attached 
to the College. 

The 27th SESSION begins SEPTEMBER srth, 1887. 

Fnl 1 pertlcnlen of the Unlversite Curricula in Sclenoeand Letters 
will be found in the Cauen.a (price la 4d.l. Proepdbtueea on appll. 
cation to the Bmanaar. 


gIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1897. 

TUE8DAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 5, 6, 7. and 8, 1897. 

Principal Vocalists. - Madame ALBAKL Miss EVANGELINE 
FLORENCE, Miss HILDA FOOTER, and Miss ANNA 
WILLIAMS (her Farewell appearances in Birmingham); Miss 
MARIE BREMA and Miss ADA CROMLEYTUr GEORGE 
MAY; Mr. EDWARD LLOYD and Mr. BEN DAVIE8 ; Mr. 
ANDREW BLACK, Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, ami Mi. 
BISPHAM. _ 

TUESDAY MORNING-" ELIJAH." 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

BRAHMS' “SONG OF DESTINY" _ 

MR, EDWARD GERMAN’S SYMPHONIC POEM. “HAMLET 
(Composed expressly for this Festival). 

BEETHOVEPCS C MINOR SYMPHONY, No. 5, 

AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

PROFESSOR STANFORD'S NEW “REQUIEM " 

BACH'S CANTATA^ 0 **!)* LWHT^KVERLASTIIfG. 
BRAHMS’ SYMPHONY, No. 1. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

PURCELL'S “KING ARTHUR* MUSIC , 

(Aa rpeoiaSy edited by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland for Hill Festlrell. 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

THURSDAY MORNING-" MESSIAH." 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

ARTHUR SOMERVELL'S "ODE TO THE SEA" 

(Composed expressly for this Festival). __ 

MOZARTS G MINOR SYMPHONY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

SCHUBERTS “ MASS IN E FLAT.” 
TSOHAIKOWSKI'S SYMPHONY (PATHETIQUE). 

DR. HUBERT CARRY’S “ JOB." 

FRIDAY EVENING-BERLIOZ’ “ FAUST." 

CoHDrcron.DR. HANS RICHTER. 

Detailed Programmes may be obtained post free on application to 
WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 

95, Col more Row, Birmingham. 

T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES end LABORATORY 
WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
B.Sc. Examination! of the University of London will commence on 
OCTOBER 1st, and continue till July, 4898. A , . 

Fee for the Whole Coarse, *31, or *18 18*. to Students of the 
Hospital; rr Single Subject! may be taken. 

There is a special Class for the January Examination. 

For farther particulars apply to the WaanxM of the College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Loudon, K.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.-An EXAMINATION for 
FILLING UP about TWENTY VACANCIES on the Founda¬ 
tion will he held on the 14th, 15th, 10th, 17th, and 20th SEPTEMBER 
NEXT.—For information apply to the Buuak, St. Paul's School, 
West Kensington, W. 


S CHOOL for GIRLS, Coomb© Hill Hon>e, 

East Grinstead, Sussex. 

PRiEctrAL—M188 CLARK. 

Moral Training is substituted for Religious Teaching, and an all¬ 
round development of the Individual for mere lemon-learning. 

Physical Training and Hand-work form a definite part of the School 

°ThrAUTUMN TERM begin! SEPTEMBER Uth. 

MESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Ax* ths sol* representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAXNOL, of Munich 
Ths well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE nowpatronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft 00. supply the cheapest and best Proosssrs 
in the market, whioh are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arobmologlsts, and those engaged in the lnvsstigatkn 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesa n Beootds. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Im proved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For ths Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MS8., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures % Photographs , Views, Booh 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prise List on application. 

0flees i 4, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS’S | 

NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

PHYSIOS An Elementary Text-Book for j 

TTnivwnltv Haim By C. G. KNOTT, D.Sa (Edln.), F.R.8.E-, 
L©oturer*on Applied Mathematics and Physics (Medical) in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

“ One of the beet of reoent elementary treatliea.”-Att«na«im. 

WILSON’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Revised to Date. By H. G. MADAN, M.A., F.C.8., Yellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 854 pp., price 4s. i 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, including , 


Professor of Phvsioe in University College, LweroooL and 
ALFRED LODGE, M.A., rrofeMor ol Fars^Uthetimtla, Rond 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. New Edition. With 
numerous Examples. 506 pp., 4s. fid. 

ELEMENTARY HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

Adapted to the Syllabus of the South Kensington Science Depart^ 
ment. By J. <1. McKENDRIOK. M.D., F R.8., Pr°fe«or of 
Physiology in the University of Glasgow. Illustrated with 164 
Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS of BUCLID. Books I.- 

VI, K nd P.rt. of Book, XL, XII. With numerou. Doduotion,. 
Appendices, and Historical Notes, byJ. 8. MAOKAY, LL.D^ 
Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 412 pp.. 822 
Diagrams. Price 3s. fid. 

KEY to MAOKAY’S EUCLID. By J. S. 

MACKAY, M.A, LL.D. Prica 3k. ti. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY, ELEMENTARY. 

Adapted to the Syllabus of the South Kensington Science Dep^t- 
ment. Now Edition, by DAVID FORSYTH, M.A.^DJJc. With 
Diagrams. Questions, and Examination Papers. 2a 6d. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. W. Parkin, 

Jun., Ph.D.. F.R.S., and P. STANLEY KIPPING, .Ph.D., D.Sc. 
(Lend.). With Diagrama Part I, 3s. 8d. Part II., 8a 6d. 
cloth. Os. 6<1. 

SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS for SCHOOLS. 

With Introduction, Copious Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan 
of Preparation. 

Hamlet, doth, le.M. Kin, Lear, doth. I. 3d. A, Yoo Like It, 
Ooriolonuk Henry V, Henrjr VIIL, Ju Hu. Cm*ar, Kin; John 
Macbeth, Morohant of Venice. MidiummerNmht'f Dream. Richard II., 
Richard III., The Tempeet, Twelfth Night, doth, la each. 

CHAUCER.—THE CANTERBURY TALER 

With Glossary and Examination Papera 
The Prologue, The Squieres Tale. The Clerkes Tale, The Man of 
Liwes Tale, la fid. each. The Knightes Tale, 2a 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 

47, Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 

Now ready for September, price fid. 

T he expository times. 

Editor-Rev. JA8. HASTINGS. D.D. 

Contents include: Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON: His Work and Influ¬ 
ence. By Prof. Sadmond, D. D. Editor’s Notes of Reoent Exposition. 
The Oxyrhynchus Fragment. By Prof. H. B. Swete, D.D. Reoent 
Foreign Theology. By Prof. Margoliouth. Contributions by Prof. 
Swete, Prof. Hommel, and othera . ... 

Volume 8 (October. 1826, to September, 1827), In cloth, 

WitX new Portrait o/ Prof. A. B. Davidson, 

No^r Ready, 7s. fid. 

Edinburgh: T. A T. CLARK, 38, George Street. 


OUPHAMT’S HEW SEASON BOOKS. ICHATTO ftSHDOS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 2a. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN 
AND RECUSANT. 

By Bev. T. CARTER. With a Prefatory Note by 
Rev. Principal J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 

“ On the whole, we believe that Mr. Carter makes oat hie 
cans .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr. Carter has accomplished hie task with accuracy 
and scholarship.’’— Academy. 

TheJFoUoww^jmUbepiAUtKed^NBXT^^EEKjj^ 

THE GIST OF JAPAN; 

The Islands, their People, and Missions. 

By Bev. R. B. PERRY, A.M., Ph.D„ of the Lutheran 
Mission, Saga, Japan. With 8 Foil-Page Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, price 6s. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS: 

A Sociological study of Foreign Mi ss i o n s. 

By the Rev. JAMBS S. DENNIS. D.D., Author of 
“ Foreign Missions aftor a Century.” In 2 vols., royal 
8vo, with upwards of 100 Foil-Page Reproductions of 
Original Photographs, price 21s., cloth extra. 

A NEW STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 

THE PLAGIARIST. 

By WILLIAM MYRTLE. Post 8vo, price 2s. 8d. 

A HBW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. MILLER'S 
POPULAR WORK. 

WEEK-DAY RELIGION. 

By J. R. MILLER. D.D., Author of “A Help for the 
Common Days,” 41 In Hi* Steps,” Ac. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 2s. 6d. 

0 LI PH ANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 

Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7*. 

plAREY’S “GRADUS ad PARNASSUM,” with 

KJ the English Meanings. Revised. Corrected, and Augmented by 
a Member of the University of Cambridge. 

London: Published by the Stationers’ Compart, Stationers’ Hall. 

; Ludgate Hill. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

LONDON, 

PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 


UNIFORM WITH THE LIBRARY EDITION OP 
THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, 12s. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 

From 1880 to 1807. 

By justin McCarthy, m.p. 

" In every respect a worthy sequel, both in matter and in manner, to 
I its four companions. It has all the eloquence, all the clearness and 
♦7—. .... impartiality, and all the vigour which 

n the earlier volumes of this oomprehen- 



“ Let such of our readers as desire to be refreshed by fiction of a high 
s tandar d hasten to procure a copy of Mr. Merrick a really valuable 
addition to the abort list of talented novels published during the year 

just complet ed ."—Literary World. _ 

Crown 8vo, decorated oover. Is.; clothj2a 

“GOD 8AVE the QUEEN!” a Tale of ’37- 

By ALLEN UPWARD. Author of 44 The Prince of BalkUtan,“ *c. 
“ Full of exolting momenta and perilous ad ventures.... Anjngenious 
pleoe of work, cleverly put together and eminently readable^^^^ 

POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN S WORKS. 

In uniform style, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, blue doth, 

3s. fid. each. 

MIRK TWAIN'S CHOICE , THE PRINCE and the 

WORKS. PAUPER. 

MARKTWAI1T8LIBRARY gTOLEN WHITE 

o! humour. ' T.TFE on tae MIBglSBIPPI 

The INNOCENTS ABROAD ^HB ° ADVENTURES Of 
ROUGHING IT; and THS HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 
INNOCENTS it HOME. .. THE GILDED AGE ____ 
l The ADVENTURES of TOM A YANKEE at the COURT 
I SAWYER. iriwn authitr. 


TOM VaWYBR ABROAD I T H B'“"V«¥ Yl CAN 
r0 “v# ATYBE ’ DBTEC - Th, C £LM0W BAOT-NOTB 
A TRAMP ABROAD. I PUDD'HHBAD WILSON_ 

MY CONTEMPORARIES in FICTION. By 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ’’ Jowrpb’. Coat* Crown 

CmtaSe— LFirat the Critic ; and then n word on Wcken.—IL 
CluwImRende—III. Robert Loot. Steveown—IV. UriM M«jt«v- 

MSSSthiS Hell Crino-V Rudwrd KlpUng-VI. Uudw Fnmeh 
Enoouregement—Thome, Hardy—VII. George Moore— vm. xj. 
S. R- Crockett—Ian Maclaren—IX.Dr.Mac Donald and Mr. J. M. 
Barrie—X. The Problem-8eekers—Sea-Captain 

XI. Miss Marie Corelli—XII. The Americans—XIII. The Young 
Ro mancers. ____ 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTE8. 

FIRST SERIES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. St 

larged. With Photogravure Frontlipieoeand 2 Plate. Crown STO. 
buoxram, 6s. ____ 

CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, 

icduding “ Poetry for Children " and ‘ Prince Dorua. W*th 2 
Portrait* and a Facsimile. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth. 3a fid. 

FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: 

a General Description of the Heavens. Translated and Edited by 
J. ELLARI) QO&. F.H.A.S. With 8 Plate, and 288 Illustration. 
Cheape r Issue, m edium 8vo, doth, 10s. fid.____ 

WAR and a WHEEL : the Graco-Turkish 

War as Seen from a Bicycle. By WILFRED POLLOCK. With a 

axparionoU and 1. well worth the •hilling it OO.U; it hu. momater, 
its modesty and ita literary akiU to recommend it. —Academy. - 

SHAKESPEARE the BOY- By William J. 

ROLFE, Litt.D. With42 Ill ustrations. Crow n 8vo. cloth, 8a fid. 

ENGLAND and INDIA: a Record of Progress 

during a Hundred Years. By ROMESH C. DUTT, C.I.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ts*___——- 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE- 

ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, or lie a Year, port free. 

Contents for SEPTEMBER . , ___ „ 

OOLONEL PAROITERS hAMP. By W B WalUM. A LWTLE 
ISLAND BAY. By George Radford. WHAT 18 THE SCSNJk ( 
By Percy FitxgeraliL M.A. DRKNTHE AND THE TIL NS. By H. - 
Doughty. LON DON LOCOMOTION IN 1837. J'/.^Ao/anI) KWE 
EASTBOURNE. ByThomai H. B. Oraham. BALLOON ANDKnt 
IN METEOROLOGY. ByA. Maoiror. SUFIISM. ORIEmSIAN 
MYSTICISM. By J. Herbert Parsons. JOANNA'S vLUUIA. av 
Mary Hartier. ROUND ABOUT A BUNGALOW. Bj Sua H. 
Dunn. SKELTON, LAUREATE. By James Hooper. TURNER 
PICTURES. By Sylvanus Urban. 

Londons CHATTO A WINDUS, 111, St.Martin’a Lane, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, permanent photoqraphio reproductions 

OF 

For the CIRCULA TIOII and 8 ALL' of all the BE8T FAMOUS WORKS OP ART. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the 
AND SPANISH HOOKS. „ great continental galleries. ^ 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Coat of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lilts of Books gratis and 
post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Or naan at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List oontains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, IT ALIAN , and SPANISH BOOKS. 

HUDIB’B SBLBOT LIBBABiY, Limited, 
SO—St. Naw Oxvoed Stxiit; 241, Baourrow Boas S.W.; 
48, Qniir Viotosu StkllT, E.C., Loxdox ; and 
at Bakioi AmcAnx, MAxeaxaru. 


FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. j 

AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the 

GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

Embmoing almost the whole of the Masterpiece* of the Great 
Artist* of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, and 
rioh in examples of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, French, 
and Spanish Schools of Painting. 

BRITISH ARTISTS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

Through the courtesy of the owners, the Autotype Company are 
enabled to publish Autotype Reproductions of several important 
works lately exhibited at the Corpora tiou of London Art Gallery, 
Guildhall. The Series includes notable examples of: 

J. M. W. TuRNxa, R.A. | P. G. Rossetti. 

David Cox. F. 8andis. 

Fbkd Walkkh. A.R.A. J. Phttik, R.A. 

8. Coorxa, B A. I Etc. 

The Reproductions, printed pj nnanent sepia pigment*, measure 
about 18 inches longest line, and are sold at the uniform price 
of 12s. each. 

SELECTED PICTURES from the PARIS SALONS. 
A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 

FAMOUS WORKS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINT¬ 

ING. 

Autotypes after Tl'RXK*, Cokstablb, Girtik, Cotmab, Crokx, 
David Cox, Clarxsox Stanfield, Cecil Lawson, etc., eta 
Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of the 
Photograuhio Reproductions of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company's extensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of 
all Schools now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, 
where may also be Been a series of framed examples of specially 
designed patterns made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 

Cutaloguu and Price Lists post free on application to 

THE autotype company, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

_ BOOKS WANTEDTO PURCHASE 

lAdmrUtemenU in Ihil column an iiutrled at id. per Uiu. prepaid.) 

W ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY’’ for 
luh JANUARY, 1898 Fall price (3d. par copy) paid.— 
Apply AcAlit.MT office, 43, Chancery Lane, Lorulun. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SB AST TBIS WBBK. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH 

By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 

Author of "Th« Courtships of Qosen Elisabeth,” 

“ The Year After the Armada,” Ac. 

With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, be. 

(Being the Pi*st VotUMi of a New Sibiss, in 10 volumes, 
entitled ” Builoess or Gbeitee Beitaik,” edited by 
H. F. Wilcox, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.) 

A GEORGIAN ROMANCE. 

THE TEMPLE of FOLLY: a Novel. 

By PAUL CRBSWICK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

NEW VOLUME of THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 

OLD TALES from GREECE. By 

ALICE ZIMMBRN. Long 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 
Frontispiece, Is. fld. 

A STORY OF RUSTIC LOVE BY A NEW 
WRITER 

THE PEOPLE of OLOPTON. By 

GEORGE BARTRAM. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 
Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 

THE LAST WORK OF A GREAT MAN. 

JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE. By 

H. TA1NB. Being the Authorised Translation of 
"Carnets de Voyage.” 8 Illustrations. Large crown 
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SIR WILLTAM SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. New 

Editions, thoroughly Revised and in a great part Re-written. 3s. 6d. each. 

I. A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND: from the Earliest Times to 1887 

Revised by RICHARD LODGE, Professor of Modern History in the University of Glasgow, formerly Fellow 
of Brasonose College, Oxford. With Four Coloured Maps, Fourteen Plans, and Sixty-eight Woodcut*. 
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TRANSLATION at SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Trans¬ 
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Notes, Ao. An entirely New and Original Work. By Professor T. D. HALL, Author of “ The Student*' English 
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Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, Author of “ Greece in tbe Age of Periclos. With Map and Plana. 
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of BaUiol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, Ss. 8d. 
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GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. By A. J. Grant, King’s 
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LYELL’S STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY- A New 

Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great part Re-written by Professor J. W. JUDD, C.B., F.R.8., of the Royal 
School of Mines. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

** It was a happy thought to entrust the preparation of so important a manual to one of the most intimate, and 
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REVIEWS. 


MB. LANG ON GHOSTS. 

The Book of Dream» and Ohoete. By Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 

I T has been known for some time that Mr. 

Lang had added ghosts to his hobbies. 
Headers of Longman’s Magaaine have watched 
his thoughts turning in that direction to the 
partial exclusion of the ’45, Joan of Arc, and 
Mr. Howells; members of the Psychical 
Research Society have been aware that 
at least one clear, humorous intellect is 
working among them; and there have been 
letters in the Times on haunted houses over 
Mr. Lang’s signature. In the volume 
before us, The Book of Dream* and Ghost*, 
Mr. Lang offers a large collection of 
ghost stories, old and new, and his present 
opinions on “appearances.” As far as we 
can gather Mr. Lang’s attitude from these 
pages—which have much of the vagueness 
of expression that goes with memoirs on the 
supernatural—he disbelieves in traditional 
ghosts, the ghosts that do things—but 
wishes it were otherwise. Like all persons 
of poetical or romantic temperament, he 
would prefer to believe in them. They 
would make life so much more interesting 
and exciting. 

Mr. Lang, in fact, has reached the position 
of the saner members of the S. P. R. He 
subscribes to the modern theory of ghosts. 
In his own words: 

“A ghost, if seen, is undeniably so far a 
‘ hallucination’ that it gives the impression of the 
presence of a real person—in flesh, blood, and 
usually clothes. No such person in flesh, blood, 
and clothes is actually there. So far, at least, 
every ghost is a hallucination, 'that,' in the 
language of Captain Cuttle, ‘ you may lay to,’ 
without offending science, religion, or common 
sense. And that, in brief, is the modem 
doctrine of ghosts.” 

Yet there is a ghost in this book which was 
seen by several distinct persons whose narra¬ 
tives tally. To explain such a phenomenon 
Mr. Lang offers an ingenious theory of 
dreams; which is practically his only contri¬ 
bution to the solution of the problem. For 


“ In dreams, time and space are annihilated, 
and two severed lovers may be made happy. 
In dreams, amidst a grotesque confusion of 
things remembered ana things forgot, we tee 
the events of the past (I have been at Culloden 
fight and at the siege of Troy); we are present 
in places remote; we behold the absent; we 
converse with ihe dead; and we may even (let 
us say by chance coincidence) forecast the 
future. . . . Now, the ghostly is nothing but 
the experience, when men are awake, or 
apparently awake, of the every-night phenomena 
of dreaming. The vision of the absent seen by 
a waking, or apparently waking, man is called 
‘ a wraith ’; the waking, or apparently waking, 
vision of tile dead is called ‘ a ghost.’ Yet, 
as St. Augustine says, the absent man, or the 
dead man, may know no more of the vision, 
and may have no more to do with causing it, 
than have the absent or the dead whom we are 
perfectly accustomed to see in our dreams. 
Moreover, the comparatively rare cases in which 
two or more waking people are alleged to have 
seen the same ‘ ghost,’ simultaneously or in 
succession, have their parallel in sleep, where 
two or more persons simultaneously dream the 
same dream.” 

When we see ghosts, then we are in a 
waking dream. But the same story to which 
we have already alluded would of itself 
deter us from accepting so uninteresting a 
theory. “Appearances” are against it. 
The story of The Lady in Black tells 
of an apparition which appeared con¬ 
stantly to several persons in a house. It 
had the form of a weeping widow. Strings 
were stretched across the stairs and it 

S assed through them; the camera was even 
irected on it, although no result followed; 
its footsteps were distinctly audible. Six 
separate signed accounts of this ghost are 
among the papers of the S.P.R. Were all 
these six persons enjoying a waking dream ? 
It is impossible to believe so. One, at least, 
of thorn, the lady who attempted to take the 

f host’s photograph, was too wide awake. 

lither the witnesses have lied, or ghosts are 
more than hallucinations seen in waking 
dreams. 

Mr. Lang’s dream theory will, how¬ 
ever, account partially for his own story, 
quite the best of the modem instances, of 
Mrs. Claughton (p. 175). This lady recently 
saw a ghost, ana afterwards other ghosts, 
friends of the first one, who bade her visit a 
distant village, examine the parish register, 
compare certain names and dates, and con¬ 
vey the results to a person unknown to her. 
A dream followed, in which she was given 
further instructions. She did all that she 
was bidden to do, and found everything 
to correspond in fact to the supernatural 
forecast. Only by charging this lady with 
conscious and very intricate and unprofitable 
fraud can these mystifications be explained 


away. If Mrs. Claughton is honest, the 
possibility of intercourse between dead 
and living is proved. 

Yet why do we continue to doubt ? 
Partly because man is liable to err, 
and chiefly because nothing of the kind 
ever happens to ourselves. Mr. Lang’s 
own visual experience indudes nothing 
more remarkable than a self-opening 
door. In the matter of ghost-seeing, 
only our own eyes are evidence, and 
they are not always to be trusted. The 
sum of the matter is that to the end of 
time some will believe and some will not. 
After all, it matters very little: one may 
as well believe as not, or one may as well 
not believe as believe—until one’s own 
supernatural visitor arrives. Unfortunately 
the experience of the S.F.B. and Mr. Lang 
proves that to none but the uninterested or 
unscientific do ghosts appear. To become 
a member of the S.P.R. is .to ensure 
immunity from spooks for life. 

But whatever we may say as to 
their actuality, there is no doubt that 
ghosts make good stories. This book is 
packed with excellent yams. As a priei* 
writer Mr. Lang has no superior. He can 
be terse, and yet find room, without irre¬ 
levance, for personal charm. Here is a com¬ 
pressed story, which he offers in illustration 
of his waking-dream argument: 

“ In 1867, Miss G., aged eighteen, died sud¬ 
denly of cholera in St. Louis. In 1876, a 
brother, F. G., who was much attached to her, 
had done a good day’s business in St. Joseph. 
He was sending in his orders to his employers 
(he is a commercial traveller), and was smoking 
a cigar, when he became conscious that someone 
was sitting on his left with one arm on the 
table. It was his dead sister. He sprang up 
to embrace her (for even on meeting a stranger 
whom we take for a dead friend, we never 
realise the impossibility in the half moment of 
surprise), but she was gone. Mr. G. stood 
there, the ink wet on his pen, the cigar lighted 
in his hand, the name of his sister on his lips. 
He had noted her expression, features, dress, 
the kmdoes8 of her eyes, the glow of the com¬ 
plexion, and, what he had never seen before, 
a bright red scratch on the right tide of her 
face. 

\ “Mr. G. took the next train home to St. 
Louis and told the story to his parents. His 
father was inclined to ridicule him, but his 
mother nearly fainted. When she could control 
herself, she said that, unknown to anyone, she 
had accidentally scratched the face of the dead, 
apparently with the pin of her brooch, while 
arranging something about the corpse. She 
had obliterated the scratch with powder, and 
had kept the fact to herself.” 

Mr. Lang, we take it, believes this story. 
To express differently what wo suppose his 
attitude to be, he would not for an instant 
deny that supernatural messages aie con¬ 
veyed to us, but he believes all appearances 
to be subjective. Put ooncisely: ghosts 
exist for ourselves, not for other people. 

Mr. Lang completes his collection by re¬ 
telling many of the old stories, and extracting 
others from books. Perhaps the best of 
them is “The Tyrone Ghost,” a tale that 
has many variants. “Ticonderoga ” in the 
present version has this curious post¬ 
script : 

“On the very day that these events were 
hapjieuing in far-away America, two ladies— 
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Miss Campbell, of Ederein, and her sister—were 
walking from Kilmalien to Inveraray, and had 
reached the then new bridge over the Aray. 
One of them happened to look np at the sky. 
She gave a oall to her sister to look also. There 
both of them saw in the sky what looked like 
a siege going on. They saw the different 
regiments with their colours, and recognised 
many of their friends among the Highlanders. 
She saw Inverawe and his son fall, and other 
men whom they knew. When they reached 
Inveraray they told all their friends of the 
vision they had j ust seen. They also took down 
the names of those they had seen fall, and the 
time and date of the occurrence. 

“The well-known Danish physician, Sir 
William Hart, was, together with an English¬ 
man, and a servant, walking round the Castle of 
Inveraray. These men saw the same phe¬ 
nomena, and confirmed the statements made 
by the two ladies. Weeks after, the Gazette 
corroborated their statements in its account of 
the attempt made on Ticonderoga. Every detail 
was correct in the vision, down to the actual 
number of the killed and wounded. 

“ But there was sorrow throughout Argyle 
long before the Gazette appeared.’’ 

This is “ steep ” ; yet why not believe it ? 

Interesting though it be, this volume is, 
in our opinion, over-entitled* It would 
more fittingly be called “ A Book of 
Dreams and Ghosts.” “The Book” 
implies too much. “ The Book of Dreams 
and Ghosts ” should be whole-hearted. Its 
author should believe with his soul, and 
endeavour to persuade us too. He should 
set out to make our flesh creep, to curdle our 
blood. His pages should so hold us that, as 
wo read, a mouse in the wainscot would raise 
our hair, a creaking door accelerate our pulse, 
a knock bring us to the verge of syncope. 
“The Book of Dreams and Ghosts ” should 
be overwhelmingly grim and terrifying. Mr. 
Lang is not the man to write it. Mr. Lang 
has a sceptical mind, a light hand, and 
divided interests. He sees humour in 
things. In the book before us he does 
little more than play the judge; we who 
read are the jury to whom Mr. Lang states 
the case for the prisoner, the ghost. He 
gives pro* and con* and leaves the matter 
in our hands. No one can do this more 
fascinatingly than Mr. Lang, but the method 
is not ideal for “ The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts.” For “A Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts ” it is admirable. 


THE NOVELIST AS CBITIC. 

My Contemporarie* in Fiction . By David 
Christie Murray. (Chatto & Windus.) 

There is an ancient proverb which says that 
the cobbler should stick to his last; and 
though the paradox has dethroned most 
proverbs, this one has proved itself, on the 
whole, to be sound and reasonable. Mr. 
David Christie Murray has forgotten or 
ignored that proverb with somewhat un¬ 
fortunate results. Leaving the congenial 
field of fiction in which he has in his day 
produced not a few agreeable works, he 
has essayed, in the volume before us, to 
stand forth as a critic. He is, avowedly, 
quite convinced that the other critics are for 


the most part not up to their work ; and in 
this collection of essays he shows them the 
error of their ways with some sternness. 
Nay, more than that, he trounces them 
right vigorously. His book is, in his own 
expressive words, “in the nature of a 
crusade against puffery and hysteria.” We 
are always a little inclined to distrust 
“crusades” however directed, nor do we 
find in this announcement of the book’s 
purpose any promise of that calm and 
judicial spirit which should be of the very 
essence of criticism. But, after all, a 
crusader is not a critic, and the roles may 
very fairly be kept distinct one from the 
other in the minds of those who read Mr. 
Murray’s book. 

As a crusader, then fbut not as a critic), 
we find ourselves very largely in agreement 
with Mr. Murray. As he very justly says, 
the critics of to-day are over kind to their 
authors. They are too apt to acclaim some 
modest achievement a masterpiece, some 
not so modest poet a genius. Mr. 8. R. 
Urockott is not on a level with Sir Walter 
Scott, nor is Mr. Stanley Weyman, and the 
enthusiastic critic who said they were must 
have suffered from some temporary obfus¬ 
cation of the intellect, of which, no doubt, 
he was heartily ashamed a week or two 
later. In the same way we agree with Mr. 
Murray that there should he a limit even 
to our enthusiasm over the works of Miss 
Corelli (to the consideration of whom Mr. 
Murray, possibly in a cynical moment, 
allotted quite an undue share of his space), 
and that A Romance of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury —quaintly placed in immediate juxta¬ 
position with Robert Flemere —was a rather 
offensive story, even though our regard for 
literary English would forbid us to describe 
its central male character as “a howling 
bounder.” But to all these observations of 
our author we may fairly cry connu. Miss 
Corelli is popular, and so is Mr. Crockett. 
So are many less improving things. But the 
fact is hardly worth -writing about, unless 
the writer has found some new and startling 
hypothesis which satisfactorily accounts for 
such a state of things. It is scarcely a sub¬ 
ject for a jeremiad. There is the fact; we 
accept it, regret it, and turn to something 
more interesting. We may write about it 
for hire in the newspapers, but it requires 
something more than ordinary ndiveti to 
collect what we have written and issue it 
as a book. And that is what Mr. Murray 
has done. 

Providence and Mr. Murray make 
strange bedfellows, and thus it is that 
we find the fourth essay in this singular 
volume devoted to Mr. Meredith and 
Mr. Hall Caine—two “living masters,” 
as they are here called. This is probably 
the first time that The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel has found itself unequally yoked 
with The Manxman on any stage. “From 
[Mr.] Meredith to [Mr.] Hall Caine is from 
the study of the analyst to the foundry of 
the statuary,” says our author. We should 
have supposed the distance even greater. 
Furthermore, in Mr. Murray’s view, “you 
may draw a triangle and at one of 
its extremes you may place Meredith, at 
another Stevenson, and at another Hall 
Caine.” No doubt you may. You may 


draw a rectangular parallelogram or an | 
irregular hexagon if you please, but it will 
still leave the judicious reader wondering 
what Mr. Hall Caine is doing, not in that 

f alley, but in that mathematical figure. 

ut, indeed, Mr. Murray, on the subject of 
Mr. Caine, exhibits the very same failing 
which he finds so hard to bear in other, 
presumably, more practised reviewers, whose 
superlatives—to quote his own words— 
“have been used so often to describe, at the 
best, good, plain, sound work, and, at the 
worst, frank rubbish, that they have no 
vocabulary for excellence.” 

The fact is, Mr. Murray is not a critic at 
all. He has not the true critical spirit. 
More than that, he cannot—at least he does 
not—distinguish between the essential and 
the incidental in a work of art. Dickens 
was a great writer. He had a great faculty 
of observation, a great power of humorous 
presentment, enormous industry’, and a host 
of other magnificent qualities which the 
reader may supply for himself. Dickens 
was also “ widely and permanently useful," 
and “ sowed gentleness and mercy with a 
broad sweep.” Nichola* Nickleby, “when 
all is said and done, killed the Yorkshire 
schools.” But, after all, even a novel must 
be judged as a work of art. It is as a work 
of art that it must ultimately stand or fall. 
And from that standpoint the “ sowing of 
gentleness and mercy with a broad sweep ” 
and the “killing of the Yorkshire schools” 
is quite irrelevant. We may, and do, admire 
Dickens as a novelist. We also admire him 
as a man of wide sympathies and earnest 
desire to do good to Ins generation. But 
the two qualities have, or should have, 
nothing to do with each other when we are 
estimating his position in literature. Balzac 
is neither greater nor less great as a novelist 
because he never set himself to the task of 
correcting abuses and exposing the vices of 
an educational system. Mr. Murray, in fact, 
writes as the “ average reader ” would 
write if the desire came upon him to express 
his views on modem novelists. And the 
opinions of the “average reader” even, 
when one happens to agree with them, are 
usually too uncritical to be worth anybody’s 
reading. 

The best essay in the book is, perhaps, that 
on Charles Reade. After that we should 
be inclined to place the one on Robert Louis 
Stevenson, though the attempt to account 
for that magnificent character in Treasure 
Itland, Long John Silver, as even in the 
smallest degree “a blend of Defoe and 
Dickens,” strikes us as somewhat fantastic. 

It is curious, by the way, that in this essay j 
Stevenson’s exquisite work in a lighter vein 
—The Dynamiter, The Wrong Box, The New 
Arabian Night*, and the like—is never even 
alluded to. 

The essay on Kipling is, in the main, 
puerile, but we must quote one nain 
remark of Mr. Murray’s which it contains : 

“ I do think it rather hard lines on me that 
I hadn’t the simple genius to see what lay 
in Tommy [Atkins].” Does Mr. Murray 
really think that it only needed that ? 
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THE AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS 
IN BABYLONIA. 

Nippur. By [the Rev.] John Punnett 

Peters. VoLI. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mesopotamia has long been such a surprise 
packet for archaeologists of all countries 
that it was safe before long to attract the 
attention of the nation which, even in 
matters of learning, strives after “ the 
greatest thing on earth.” We had hardly 
become familiar with 8argon of Accad as 
the legendary founder of the first Baby¬ 
lonian empire, when Mr. Pinches deciphered 
the Nabonidus cylinder, and startled us 
with the news that he was really a historical 
personage who flourished at the incredible 
date of 8800 years before Christ. Later, 
M. de Sarzec’s excavations at Telloh made 
plain the existence of a high civilisation in 
Babylonia several centuries before Sargon. 
And during the last year we have learned 
from the newspapers that an American 
expedition has traced this civilisation back 
to the approximate date of 8000 b.c., having 
actually discovered the earliest writings yet 
known. It is the history of this Expedition, 
or, rather, of its early troubles, which is 
told in Dr. Peters’ present volume. 

The first year’s operations were, indeed, 
attended by almost uninterrupted mis¬ 
fortune. The University of Pennsylvania 
undertook the support of the Expedition, 
and seems to have had no difficulty in 
collecting the required funds by public 
subscription, while the Government did 
their best to obtain a firman from the 
Sultan. Th e personnel of the Expedition was 
also successfully organised by Dr. Peters, 
but after this the trouble began. The 
President, after a little pressure from a 
newspaper editor, agreed to appoint the 
“photographer and business manager” of 
the Expedition United States consul at 
Bagdad; but the senator who should have 
moved the amendment to 


Bill annexing a salary to the 
to the Democratic Convention at St. Louis 
and forgot all about it.” Then a plan to 
prevent illicit dealing in antiquities which 
Dr. Peters matured on his arrival in Europe 
fell through, chiefly, as he avers, because of 
the bitter feeling of Germany against the 
English Liberal Government then in power. 
Ana when Dr. Peters got to Constantinople, 
the same ill-luck pursued him. The iradi 
giving him leave to make excavations was 
delayed, as he thinks, because the late Mr. 
Bent’s articles in the Contemporary Review 
had made some reflections upon Hamdi 
Bey, the director of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Anyhow, it was three months 
before he could leave Constantinople, and 
although, judging from recent experience, 
this might be held to argue almost indecent 
haste on the part of the secretaries of the 
Porte, yet the precious trade when re¬ 
ceived turned out to be much less ample 
than had been expected. That the Ex¬ 
pedition should undergo severe hardship 
on their way to the scene of operations, 
and should find themselves involved in the 
tangled factions of the Arabs, means only 
that they underwent the common lot of 
explorers in Western Asia ; but that the 
photographer-consul's films should turn out 


worthless, and all his photographs there¬ 
fore failures, was an arrow specially 
barbed by Fate for their annoyance. At 
length, after they had pitched their camp 
in the most unsuitable spot possible, ana 
had made extensive excavations with but 
very little result, one of the zaptieht 
quartered on them by the Porte shot an 
Arab robber whom he had caught escaping 
red-handed from one of the tents. In any 
other country such an act of necessary 
severity would probably have had a 
salutary effect on the future security of the 
Expedition; but in Mesopotamia it caused a 
vendetta, from which, it was explained to 
Dr. Peters, he could escape only by giving 
up to the Arabs the offending policeman. 
As he very properly refused to hand the 
man over to his enemies for the simple dis¬ 
charge of his duty, there was nothing for it 
but to abandon the work for the year, and 
to smuggle the too-zealous guardian of 
property out of the country in disguise. 
The last sight which greeted Dr. Peters’ 
eyes as the Expedition left Nippur was the 
flames rising from their camp, which had 
been fired by the Arabs. Had it not been 
for the timely purchase of two collections of 
Babylonian antiquities in Londor, they 
would have returned almost empty-handed. 

Yet it must not be thought that Dr. 
Peters’ book is so far but a dreary record of 
failure. His account of the journey down 
the Euphrates is not, indeed, very exciting, 
and is largely helped out by extracts from 
the works of earlier explorers, such as 
Rawlinson, Ainsworth, and Sachau. But 
when he comes in sight of the buried city 
whose name gives the title to the book, the 
narrative brightens up amazingly. A few 
members of the Expedition had been sent 
on before to prepare the camp, but were 
hardly prepared for the alarms and excur¬ 
sions with which their chief and his guards 
announced their arrival. 

“ The chiefs rode bareback on mares which 
they guided with halters only, dashing off 
every instant in a wild gallop, shaking their 
lances at imaginary foes, while the footmen 
fired their pieces in the air, sang, screamed, and 
danced war-dances. Our stallions reared and 
plunged in wild excitement; the fun waxed 
fast and furious, and it was impossible to resist 
the mad contagion. We dashed through cane- 
brakes, floundered in marshes, splashed across 
innumerable canals, stumbled and tumbled up 
and down the intricate ravines of the old ruin 
mounds, lost ourselves in their mazes, howled, 
yelled, fired shots in the air, and at last came 
upon our comrades encamped on top of the 
mounds, and fearing that the whole Affech 
nation had risen to attack them.” 

As the guests that they were expecting 
were a band of University professors headed 
by a staid American clergyman, the mistake 
of those in camp can be excused. 

Once in camp, the doctoring which is the 
pest of every Frankish traveller in the East 
of course began. Dr. Peters says that the 
Arab skin is so thick that he could hardly 
ever find the patient’s pulse; yet he did 
what he could. One lady was so frightened 
at the ordeal of putting out her tongue, that 
she fainted away when it was followed up 
by medicine; but she made a good cure, 
and rewarded her doctor with four chickens. 
The men grasped the situation more quickly, 1 


and, he says, “followed me everywhere 
with their tongues lolling out of their 
mouths and their hands extended.” One 
of his native overseers saved him muoh 
trouble by posing as his assistant, looking 
at the patients’ tongues and feeling their 
pulses, while occasionally pretending to 
oonsult an old Saturday Review which he 
had borrowed for the occasion. As one of 
his prescriptions was, “Wash yourself in 
hot water, keep warm, but do not go out in 
the sun,” it is possible that he was as 
successful a practitioner as his master. The 
latter certainly had no extreme faith in his 
own remedies, for he was agreeably sur¬ 
prised when on a visit to a neighbouring 
village a young man greeted him with many 
demonstrations of delight. “It turned 
out,” he says, “ that he had oome to Nippur 
for medicine, and I had given him some¬ 
thing which he thought had oured him. I 
am thankful that it did not kill him.” 

Another interesting feature is the view 
which one who naturally had no European 
prepossessions on the subject formed of the 
state of the country. Everywhere on the 
Euphrates Dr. Peters found we authority of 
the Forte little more than nominal. The 
Kurds and Arabs set the Sultan at defiance, 
levying black-mail on their own acoount, 
and sometimes refusing to allow the more 
peaceful inhabitants to pay taxes. One 
Arab chief offered, if the Turkish Com¬ 
missioner attached to the Expedition was at 
all in the way, to murder him for a small 
sum, and would no doubt have made good 
his offer without fear of punishment. Yet 
Western civilisation is beginning by slow 
degrees to penetrate even into Mesopotamia. 
The telegraph wires were working as far 
as Diwanicn, although the camels and 
buffaloes do much damage to the iron 
supports by using them as scratching-posts. 
At Deir it is possible to buy Norwegian 
beer, and M. de Sarzec has made himself so 
comfortable at Telloh that he has not only 
“imported his wife, his ten-year-old son, 
and a French maid,” but was able to give 
Dr. Peters an excellent European breakfast. 
Altogether, Dr. Peters considers it a country 
of wonderfiil capabilities, and excellent for 
colonisation. 

The book is rather scantily illustrated— 
perhaps by reason of the failure of the 
photographs mentioned above. It contains 
severm appendices, among which that on the 
geography of the Euphrates is the most 
valuable. Two maps, one of the Expedi¬ 
tion’s route from Alexandretta to Bagdad; 
the other of the country from Bagdad to 
Mugheir, are supplied m a pocket in the 
cover, and are a great help to the under¬ 
standing of the text. In the remaining 
volume—to which we shall look forward 
with great interest—we are promised an 
account of the Expedition’s return to Baby¬ 
lonia, and of the discoveries that they made, 
including the collection of nearly 40,000 
inscriptions. Some of these have already 
been published by Prof. Hilprecht, ana 
form a most important contribution to the 
early history of the world. A translation 
of all the inscriptions is promised later; but 
it must, as Dr. Peters confesses, be many 
years before even the originals are all made 
accessible to scholars. 
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ME. TEAILL’S ESSAYS. 

The New Fiction, and Other Essays on Literary 

Subjects. By H. D. Traill. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) 

Me. Traill’s volume of essays on literary 
subjects contains much that is interesting 
and suggestive. Although there is nothing 
that is absolutely new in the volume, many 
of the essays have been largely altered since 
their first appearance in the monthly reviews 
and magazines, and all of them were worth 
reprinting. “The New Fiction,” “The 
Political Novel,” “ The Novel of Manners ” 
are excellent studies of various species of 
fiction, while the essays on Matthew Arnold, 
Samuel Eichardson, and Pascal’s “Provin¬ 
cial Letters” are all of them noteworthy. 
That one should agree with all Mr. Traill’s 
conclusions is, of course, not to be expected; 
it is not even to be desired. For the charm 
of'Such essays as these is that they stimulate 
and suggest rather than command a blind 
acquiescence. They open up paths of 
thought and present fresh aspects of their 
subject, and are always valuable even when 
they do not convince. The essay on Lucian, 
for example—of whom Mr. Traill is, of 
course, an enthusiastic admirer—contains 
an estimate of that writer’s humour with 
which many of us may be unable to agree. 
In the essay on “ The Future of Humour," 
with which the volume closes, it is pointed 
out that a joke is a very perishable thing. 
It will veiy seldom “ keep.” The joke 
which seems exquisite to the men of one 
age seems imbecile to the men of another. 
So it is, in the opinion of many, with Lucian 
himself. The scene from the Auction of 
Lives, which Mr. Traill quotes with such 
hearty appreciation of its drollery, in 
which Democritus and Heraclitus are put 
up for sale, seems to some of us 
not very lively fooling, far less mirth- 
provoking than much of Aristophanes. It 
lacks subtlety, like so much of ancient 
humour, and in this year of grace the 
broader kinds of humour seem to have lost 
much of their savour. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Traill makes no mention in his essay of 
the AOYKIOS H ONOS, which is one of 
Lucian’s most delightful fantasies—perhaps 
because its dose resemblance to the more 
popular “Golden Ass” of Apuleius has 
tended to rob it of the fame it deserves. 
But these things, after all, are matter of 
opinion, and it is proverbially difficult for 
one man to prophesy what will amuse 
another. 

The essay on “ The New Fiction ” aroused 
considerable discussion when published in 
one of the magazines. On the subject of 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Tales of Mean Streets, 
Mr. Traill makes a very pertinent observation 
which is worth transcribing. After quoting 
a passage from one of Mr. Morrison’s 
sketches, he writes: 

“ Yes, it is a picture of infinite melancholy, 
but whence does its melancholy arise ? From 
the meanness of the mean street and the ex¬ 
ceptionally dull and narrow lives of its inhabi¬ 
tants f That the author intends to convey that 
impression is obvious; but the impression is 
nine-tenths of it false. Why, if I had Mr. 
Morrison’s fine descriptive gift, I would select 
a street quite other than mean, a street consist¬ 


ing not of poverty-stricken little houses, but of 
‘eligible’ suburban villas, a street inhabited 
not by hard-pressed artisans, but by comfortable, 
even by 1 warm ’ city men; and I would under¬ 
take to describe it and the daily lives of its in¬ 
habitants—the daily journey of the men to their 
businesses; the daily resumption by the women 
of their burden of household duties and house¬ 
hold worries; their Sundays; the growth and 
departures of their children; their old age; 
their death—I say that had I the pen of Mr. 
Morrison I would undertake so to describe 
these things that the heart of the reader should 
sink and shrink within him at the thought of 
man’s lot upon earth, and, perhaps, burn with 
anger at the spiritless patience in which man 
endures it, with the ‘ quietus ’ of the ‘ bare 
bodkin ’ always within his reach.” 

The essay on Samuel Eichardson is at 
once one of the ablest and one of the most 
convincing in the book; and Mr. Traill’s 
justification of his author’s prolixity as a 
necessary and inevitable part of his method 
strikes us as eminently just. That on 
Matthew Arnold is, perhaps, more open to 
attack, especially for its somewhat cruel 
depreciation of The Forsaken Merman, 
“hovering with his fishy offspring about 
the little watering-place where the faithless 
wife and mother had taken up her abode.” 
One is always apt to distrust a criticism that 
is pointed with ridicule, however subtle, and 
the “ watering-place ” strikes us as a rather 
unfeeling description of 

“ The white-walled town 
And the little grey church on the windy shore,’> 

of the poem. Matthew Arnold, says Mr. 
Traill, 

“ interprets the plaints of the forsaken Merman 
in language which would be appropriate and 
touching enough in the mouth of Enoch Arden, 
but which leaves us quite oold as the utterances 
of an amphibious being in whom we find that the 
author has no more genuine belief than ourselves." 

Now, in the first place, we entirely dissent 
from the passage we have italicised, and, 
moreover, the whole criticism strikes us as 
mistaken. The Forsaken Merman is a fairy 
tale, and the only way to bring out its 
pathos was to adopt a Hans-Andersen 
gravity and simplicity of narration. This 
Matthew Arnold seems to us to have done 
with most admirable results. The curious 
thing is, that though we yield to none in our 
admiration of Arnold as a poet, there are 
many more obvious points which Mr. Traill 
has not seized, in which his poems are in¬ 
disputably open to unfavourable criticism. 
But we have not space to pursue the subject 
further. Nor, as we have already said, is 
Mr. Traill’s book any the worse for the fact 
that his views are occasionally open to 
question. 


HIGH-PEESSUEE TRAVELLING. 

A Ride through Western Asia. By Clive 
Bigham. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Me. Clive, late of the Guards and the 
Diplomatic Service, appears to have set 
himself a task, which he has performed 
with perhaps more satisfaction to himself 
than profit to his readers. The title of his 
book inevitably recalls the Ride to Khiva 


and On Horseback through Asia Minor of 
that distinguished officer, Capt. F. Burnaby, 
whose exploits in the same field he may 
have unconsciously wished to rival. But 
he would doubtless himself be the first to 
admit that he has been greatly distanced by 
his predecessor: at least, in everything but 
rapidity of movement, which is of the least 
consequence to the public, but on which Mr. 
Bigham prides himself not a little. We 
are reminded more than once of the ground 
covered in a given time, and at the dose 
the pace is thus registered: “We entered 
European Eussia on June 30 [1896], I 
had been in Asia eleven months, in which 
time I had travelled 8,217 miles, 4,008 of 
which I had ridden on horseback.” This 
works out exactly 747 miles per month, or 
about 2a miles a day, which might perhaps 
claim to establish a “record,’’had not much of 
the journey been made on the Trans-Caspian 
and Siberian railways, both of which are 
now rapidly approaching completion. 

Although considerable sections of Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, and West Central Asia were 
eventually traversed, Mr. Bigham, when 
starting for the East in June, 1895, had in 
view nothing beyond a visit to Armenia; 
nor had any definite plan been formed even 
for penetrating into that region from 
which all Europeans were officially excluded, 
“ pending further orders, that is, until the 
disturbances are over.” But by a judicious 
selection of perhaps the best of several 
alternative routes, aided by good luck and 
the display of considerable tact, he managed 
to reach Erzerum from Constantinople 
through Angora and Sivaa within a month 
of his departure from London. 

It is here that the reader will be most 
grievously disappointed. In the expecta¬ 
tion of getting some trustworthy information 
about the atrocities, he may have followed 
the traveller in his rambles across Asia 
Minor, taking a languid interest, perhaps, 
in his references to Alexander and the 
Gordian knot, his strangely out of place 
quotations from Sir John Mandeville, 
personal incidents and trivial details of all 
kinds. But the reader’s patience will not be 
rewarded by a single word that throws any 
real light on the murky relations between 
rulers and ruled, between Turk, Kurd, 
Armenian and Circassian, in Erzerum or 
any other part of the Sultan’s Asiatic 
dominions. This is all the more irritating, 
since Mr. Bigham arrived at a most 
opportune moment, during a lull between 
the massacres, and soon after the Inter 
national Commission had concluded its 
inquiries into the cause of the disorders 
and the responsibility for the butcheries 
that had undoubtedly occurred, and were, in 
fact, still sporadically going on over a wide 
area. Moreover, he had personal inter¬ 
views with valis and field-marshals, with 
mushirs and zaptiehs, with Canadian mission¬ 
aries and Armenian bishops, and others 
of high and low degree; and he can teU 
how Mandeville alludes to the “ many good 
waters and wells that come from under the 
earth from the river of Paradise that is 
called Euphrates, which is a day’s journey 
from the city.” But on the present situa- 
' tion in Armenia he has little to say, and 
that little rather misleading than otherwise. 
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Thus the Commission is represented as 
reporting “ that the Armenians had revolted 
and that no unnecessarily harsh measures 
had been taken to suppress the insurrec¬ 
tion.” The Armenian bishop also “ did not 
seem to share the dislike of his fellow 
Armenians to the Turkish nation,” although 
“ the Armenian clergy were living at that 
time with their lives in their hands.” 

From the Canadian missionary, who haul 
lived seventeen years in the city, Mr. Bigham 
is able to glean nothing; and of the mushir, 
Mahomet Zekki Pasha, who, if we remember, 
was deeply compromised, he writes: 

“ It is possible that he possesses that indiffer¬ 
ence to human suffering and death which is 
characteristic of the Circassian race, but whether 
any real responsibility for the events at Sassun 
can be brought home to him it is impossible for 
me to say. It is certain, however, that there 
is much good in his character. He has im¬ 
proved the soldiery, &c.” 

Mr. Bigham is more instructive than this 
when he speaks of the failure of the mission¬ 
aries to convert the infidel, and of their 
bickerings among themselves over the souls 
of the Eastern Christians, who, one would 
suppose, did not stand in need of conversion: 

“ So the missionaries work on almost hopeless 
ground, and often fill up the time by quarrel¬ 
ling among themselves. The American Metho¬ 
dists fight with the English Church; the 
English Church with the Roman Catholic, not 
for the Mohammedan so much as for the 
Armenian, professedly a Christian already. 
The personal character of the missionaries is 
beyond praise, but their efforts seem to be 
made in a wrong direction.” 

The case is mentioned of “ an odd old 
Dutch Catholic priest,” whom our traveller 
met in Kashgar, who had laboured there for 
eight years without making a single convert, 
although he was a clever and enthusiastic 
missionary, and could speak “eight lan¬ 
guages fluently.” A parallel instance is 
that of the late Rev. Mr. Gilmour, who 
spent his life among the Chinese and 
Mongolian Buddhists with a like negative 
result. 

From Kashgar Mr. Bigham struck north 
to Siberia over the Thian-Shan in wintry 
weather, and here, as on one or two other 
occasions, he displayed remarkable pluck 
and endurance in surmounting the formid¬ 
able difficulties of the route: 

“The climbing was very steep and difficult. 
Frequently we had to make our way across 
snowdrifts, and at 14,000 feet we got into a 
blizzard. . . . The cold was now intense, and 
we had only gulcha dung to make fires with at 
night. Our sole remaining provision was the 
lamb and some bread which had frozen so hard 
that it cut our gums. We had to drink snow¬ 
water, as our tea had ruu out. We camped out 
in deep snow at the foot of the second range of 
mountains, and all night heard the avalanches 
falling. The next day we had to make our 
way through soft snow. At every step the 
horses went in up to their bellies, and we up to 
our armpits. We barely covered half a mile in 
the hour. We had selected the most likely gap 
in the peaks, but before we had gone far a great 
mass of snow came down with a noise like 
thunder on our right, and soon after another 
in front of us, so I thought it best to turn 
back.” 

It should be mentioned that the author 
had to leave for the war in Thessaly as a 


correspondent of the Time* before revising 
the proof-sheets. To this may be attributed 
a number of misprints and erratic spellings, 
but not several erroneous assumptions, for 
which the writer alone can be held respon¬ 
sible. Such are the statements that the 
Oxus “rises just by Kabul,” that it takes 
its name from the Turki Ak-su, “ White 
Water,” and that it feeds the irrigation 
canals of the Samarkand district. Pamir, 
whatever its origin, is not Persian, nor does 
it mean “ the roof of the world ” in any 
known language, although the Persians call 
the Pamir Bam-i-Dinya, which has that 
meaning. Jeddah, at p. 178, must surely be 
a slip for Kerbela, and Cham (p. 211) for 
Sham* (Damascus), which is not “ the 
country of the Nestorians” (p. 169). The 
Turks do not call the Persians JS’ittl Bathi, 
“Red Heads,” but this is the name of a 
particular sect scattered in small groups 
over Asia Minor and Irania. Persian is not 
“ the oldest existing Aryan tongue ” (p. 87), 
but a relatively modern development, not 
much older than Italian, nor is the Shah 
Nameh written “in Pehlevi, or ancient 
Pemian,” but in an early form of Neo- 
Persian. The “ Felli and Mamasenni 
Laurs,” are, no doubt, the Feili, or Luri- 
Kuchak Lur* and the Mohamad Hueeni of 
Farsistan; but neither the Turcomans nor 
the Hazaras are “a Manchurian race.” 
The difficult term “Sart” is not properly 
explained, while it is quite paradoxical to 
describe the Uzbega as “a Turkipeople,” 
yet “ the descendants of Jenghis Khan and 
Baber ”! (p. 209). Surely Mr. Bigham 
should know that Jenghis was not a Turk. 


A NEW ECONOMIST. 

That Tree of Eden: a Study in the 

Real Decadence. By Nicholas Christian. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

We quote the date given on the title-page 
of this book (1897) with some misgiving. 
More readily should we hare accepted a sug¬ 
gestion that it was written, say, thirty years 
ago. It might then have embodied a few 
anachronisms, and much of it would have 
had no point; but that would have been 
better than describing, as it now does, a 
state of things which is wholly unreal and 
visionary. Visions are tolerable only when 
they are optimistic and done with a masterly 
hand. Mr. Christian has not a masterly 
hand, and he is a pessimist. 

“ In this year of grace,” he premises, “ it is 
an undertaking of no common hardihood to 
attempt to throw doubts on the wisdom of that 
campaign for universal refinement by the aveuue 
of education, believed in so fervently as a means 
of introducing the millennium by many good 
and earnest people.” 

The “ campaign for universal refinement ” 
is new to us. We surmise that it may be 
an euphemism for the Board school, always 
a favourite subject of attack. We are 
wrong, however, as the story shows. A 
certain nouveau-riche baronet, Sir Paul de 
Meers, inherits a west-country estate on 
which coal has been found. The conversion 


of country-side into manufacturing centre 
is carried out in a vein of pure Ruakinian 
invective. The pit-head is “an unsightly 
wooden gallows, blast furnaces loom out 
like “twin strongholds of some Giant 
Dreadful,” “fierce leaping flames” rise and 
fall, cogwheels “dank,” axles “screech,” 
murky skies reflect back the glow of molten 
metal, puddled iron is squashed under 
“relentless” steam-hammers, and for noise 
—“one felt like Dante listening at the 
gates of Hell.” 

This is all very well for sentiment, but it 
does not bear upon the question of educa¬ 
tion. That is to follow. Sir Paul de Meers 
falls into the hands of a self-seeking labour 
member, an “advanced” specimen of the 
shrieking sisterhood (both of whose careers 
are narrated at length), and a shadowy 
gentleman called “ Mr. Unsteady,” of whom 
the author thinks it sufficient to give merely 
the name. With these promising help¬ 
mates the Baronet starts an education cam¬ 
paign which is to regenerate Exford. A 
magnificent building is erected from designs 
by “Mr. Liquidhut” (note the pleasantry 

once more!), and is called-or rather, to 

give a sample of the author’s literary style: 

“ My friend! It is the Paxsofhox. 

“ ‘ What a barbaric name! ’ you say. 

“ Well, that is not my fault. It was necessary 
to call it something sonorous and, above all, 
new, and it appeared to De Meers that the 
choice lay between Pantechnicon and Pan- 
sophon — and there were objections to the 
former word, which was, so to speak, already 
appropriated to a different order or ideas.” 

In this building the labour-leader preaches 
higher politics and something imaginary 
which is generalised under the term “ In- 
tellectualismus.” The shrieking sister—most 
impossible of her kind—conducts a house- 
to-house campaign in favour of free love. 
Religion is abolished from the thoughts of 
the much-abused inhabitants. The logical (?) 
outcome of this great effort, combined with 
the working of modem industrial economics, 
is a riot, in which Exford perishes by con¬ 
flagration and Sir Paul de Meers is killed. 

The moral is, of course, that modem 
industrial economics are all wrong, that 
ironworks are an invention of the devil, and 
that it is a gross mistake to preach “ In- 
tellectualismus ” stripped of religion to a 
class which is biologically unfitted to receive 
such teaching. But who, in the name of 
Absurdity, ever tried to do such a thing ? 
Where, and on what scale, are our worn- 
men being taught anything which could 
possibly be regarded from this point of 
view ? We are not aware that even the 
Kyrle Society did much to undermine the 
morals of the British race. The fact is, as often 
happens, that Mr. Christian has invented a 
wholly imaginary state of affairs which it is 
his pleasure to demolish. That evil has 
come of the selfishness and brutality which 
characterised the great industrial expansion 
at the beginning of this century, no one 
doubts. But this is settling itself by degrees, 
and industrial riots which used to be common 
are practically things of the past. No one 
is preaching science to the mosses with the 
object of upsetting religion. I£ the power 
of religion is becoming weakened, it is 
beoause the minds ol men cure being opened 
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to look facts in the face, and for our lives 
we cannot find fault with this. If anything, 
more religion and more ethics are taught 
to the children of the masses than to the 
children of the rich, but we do not hear that 
the rich are therefore becoming corrupt and 
devitalised. The book is really a tissue of 
fallacies. It is a generalised conception, 
based on an extreme case, and on three char¬ 
acters so extreme in their fatuity as to be 
almost grotesque. 

It is difficult to locate the status of the 
writer. He betrays a very slight acquaint¬ 
ance with literary style, and bis contempt 
for modem education is emphasised freely 
by the use of such flowers of speech 
as “ascendency,” “larvarous,” “paeons,” 
“ Corderillas ” for “ Cordilleras,” &c. He 
also indulges in such grammatical peculiari¬ 
ties as “ like some do.” His fancy for veil¬ 
ing actualities under a flimsy paraphrase 
has been remarked upon already. It is 
generally quite pointless and otiose, and 
occurs on almost every page. As examples 
we may cite three newspapers, which are 
dragged in under the names of The Clock , 
The Daily Notebook, and (horrendum dicta!) 
The Penny Swell. The Yale of White Horse 
becomes by inane transition the Yale of 
Grey Horse, the Reform dub is the Reforma¬ 
tion dub, and so ad infinitum. 


THREE NEGLECTED BOOKS. 

III.— “The Islaxd.” 

Mb. Richard’s Whiteing’s Island is the 
kind of book which people like very much 
or not at all. It is a personal book, and, 
we believe, an only book. Such books are 
nearly always good. The Island was pub¬ 
lished in 1888 : a few reviewers welcomed it, 
a certain minute but choice company treasure 
it, and there its vogue ends. Yet, consider¬ 
ing its subject, and the grace and gaiety of 
Mr. Whiteing’s manner, the story should 
have won more friends. Any book that 
offers a cure for world-weariness should 
command attention. Any book entitled The 
Island should be added at once to a library 
list—the island idea is hugged so persistently 
and universally. Every boy of imagination, 
which is almost the same as saying every 
boy, has longed to dwell alone on an island, 
remote, inventive, and, betwixt perils, at 
peace. The mention of an island renews 
this early ambition all through life; it calls 
up recollections of Robinson Crusoe, of the 
Swiss Family Robinson, of a dozen other 
books, and expectation is a-tip-toe. 

Yet the island idea is two-fold. It fasci¬ 
nates both the romancer and the reformer. 
The romancer knows that nowhere except on 
a vessel at sea (which is in a sense also an 
island) can lawlessness have such play as on 
an island. To him the island is the perfect 
theatre of mystery, of daily excitement, of 
daily surprises. But the island is not less 
eligible as a building site for Utopians. To 
the writer who would lightly treat of things 
as they might be, rather than of things as 
they are, the island idea is also supremely 
fascinating. There primitive customs can 


quite reasonably still prevail, men and women 
still be natural. Mr. Whiteing, although 
privately he may entertain the profoundest 
respect for the island idea of the romancer, 
numbers himself in this book among the re¬ 
formers. He employs the island didactically. 

His hero, who himself tells his experi¬ 
ences, is a Person of Quality—an English 
lord — weary of civilisation, of highly 
specialised society, of insincerities, of sel¬ 
fishnesses, in short, weary of life. He 
leaves London' for Paris, hoping at that 
distance to bring things into focus again. 
Paris is no help. He embarks on a voyage, 
and is stranded, by a happy accident, on an 
island in the Pacific. Up to this moment 
the reader valiantly expects adventures. 
There have been premonitions of something 
more serious and penetrating, but the arrival 
at the island is convincing. Yet precisely 
at this moment does Mr. Whiteing make his 
real start upon the expression of those cruol 
truths which makes what we call satire. 
Hence the unpopularity of the book, for 
a reader never forgives the author who 
promises one thing and offers another. By 
naming his book The Island; or, the Adven¬ 
ture of a Person of Quality, Mr. Whiteing 
undertook, at any rate implicitly—so the 
reader would argue—to give incident for 
one’s money. Instead, what have we ?—a 
satirical socialistic pamphlet! 

But however bloodthirsty his nature, the 
reader should persevere; the mechanism of 
Mr. Whiteing’s satire is so novel, and his 
treatment so attractive. He does not, after 
the customary manner of satirists, invent a 

E erfect race and hold them up as a mirror to 
is countrymen; nor does he depict a people 
in the sway of our worst passions and ask us 
to look on them, repent, and mend our ways. 
He is more subtle than that: he takes a 
remote island of the Pacific where dwell 
in amity a little settlement of English— 
descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty 
—who have fallen behind the motherland 
in sophistication, and are just simple, God¬ 
fearing, unambitious, merry folk ; making 
(all unknown to themselves) perhaps the 
most perfect human community that can be 
expected by the most sanguine dreamers. 
To invent such a community is in itself not 
remarkable. The strength and novelty of 
Mr. Whiteing’s plot is, that the one extrava¬ 
gant wish of this little Pitcairn colony is to 
see England, the perfect country; its one 
continual desire is to be like England 
(whence come its Bibles) in zealous cheery 
practice of all the virtues. Conscious, with 
mconquerable humility, of their own short¬ 
comings, these islanders are for ever striving 
to bring their lives up to the English ideal. 
This is poignant enough—it is at once so 
credible and so pathetic! Take, for example, 
this conversation between Victoria and the 
Person of Quality. Victoria is the girl of 
the island (she was named after our Queen), 
who finds the visitor fainting on the beach, 
and becomes his especial intimate. 

“ ‘ Civilise us,’ she exclaims. ‘ Make us like 
England. Give us larger things to live for. 
Tell us what we must do. There must be 
something wanting, but I cannot tell what it 
is. It all seoms so beautiful here—the shining 
sun, friends to love, peace, the singing, the 
sea, the very wind in the wood! Yet I know 


there must be something. . . . We are like 
children, perhaps.’ 

“ ‘ Keep so.’ 

“ ‘ No, no; we want to be like you. This is 
babyland. Make us great and good. You 
know the secret; you have lived then.' ” 

Under Victoria’s importunity the Person 
of Quality reluctantly promises to try. His 
method will be to expound the advantages 
of English customs to the Ancient, the 
Governor of the island, who is Victoria’s 
father, and recommend their adoption in 
the island. Thus: 

“ ‘ Then, excuse the remark, my friend, but 
your Church puzzles me a little. I see no 
hierarchy, to use the proper expression; no 
grade upon grade, each, as aforesaid, enjoying 
more pudding than the one below, until, with 
tiie highest, we reach a tableland covered with 
acres of this delicacy. To tell the honest truth 
about it, the Church began in a very small 
way, and it will not do to ignore the fact that 
the old stable has become a prosperous house 
of business, with a frontage in the best 
thoroughfares. Some of the Apostles, respect¬ 
able as they undoubtedly were, must have 
smelt strongly of fish—though modem research 
has, I believe, discovered that they were not 
mere hands before the mast, but owners of 
smacks. Their successors—this Bishop from 
York or Canterbury, this Cardinal Prince from 
Rome-never offend in that way. ... But 
where are you in all this ? I ask. Where is 
even your beginning of better things ? What 
note have you of a living Church, when you 
have not so much as a great doctrinal contest 
to settle the metaphysical reasons for goodness, 
before you begin to be good f ” 

But Mr. Whiteing is not always ironical. 
He has many passages of direct writing that 
touch a high level. Some of Victoria’s 
speeches are sincerity itself, and the descnp- 
tions of nature, the whimsical self-corn- 
munings of the hero, the bizarre introduction 
to the adventure, are all delightfully fresh. 
Victoria is a great creation: to persons who 
detest irony and abominate satire—and they 
are not few—Victoria will be the strength 
of the book. The contrast of the Person of 
Quality, the blasi but clean and honourable 
man of fashion, with this child of nature, 
so entirely made up of true instincts, is in 
itself interesting. Mr. Whiteing knows the 
world well; and in the conversations between 
the two are many shrewd and witty words. 
But what is better than his knowledge of the 
world is his belief in human goodness. At 
heart he is an optimist, and for all the 
bitterness of the book there is an antidote. 

The jest—for, after all, The Island is a 
jest, although may be a rather sad one-- 
is worked out with delicate art. Mr. 
Whiteing’s style is perfectly bred: it is 
flowing, debonair, distinguished. Few books 
are to-day so well written as this. It has 
many of the virtues of the French—their 
clearness and lightness, their easy treatment 
of the first person singular. The Person of 
Quality is himself a charming companion. 
He has humour and tact, sentiment and wit. 
No islanders could entertain a more sym¬ 
pathetic observer. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Pretty Michal. By Maurus Jokai. Translated from the Hungarian 
by It. Nisbet Bain. (Jarrold & Sons.) 

One by one, very gradually, we are becoming possessed of Jokai’s 
novels. Timor's Too Worlds, 'Midst the Wild Carpathians, Black 
Diamonds, Eyes Like the Sea, The Green Book, Dr. Dumany's Wife, In 
Lore with a Czarina —all these, and possibly more, have now an 
English dress, and Mr. R. Nisbet Bain has earned our gratitude by 
adding to them Pretty Michal (A szip Mikhdl). For one cannot have 
too much of this vigorous, picturesque, large-hearted writer, so 
sane and virile is he, so bent upon getting the maximum of interest 
out of every tale he tells. That, after all, is his chief virtue: his 
power of extracting the vital essences of a romance. Many modem 
novelists are so prone to give the story the go-by and fasten rather 
on character. Jokai drives both along together. 

The period of Pretty Michal is the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and the scene is laid principally at Kassa, the city for 
which, as it happens, Jokai sits as a member of the Hungarian 
Diet. Broadly, the Btory may be considered true: the novelist, at 
any rate, found the skeleton of it among the city’s archives. The 
pivot of the book is the old Hungarian marriage laws, which were 
so strict as often to come into the most poignant conflict with nature. 
Such is the case in the present work. Pretty Michal, a girl who 
has been brought up by her father, remote from women, on a system 
not altogether unlike that of Sir Austen Feverel, loves Valentin 
Kalondai, but is made to marry Henry Catsrider. Both are students. 
Henry Catsrider is a young Lutheran clergyman who has given him¬ 
self out to be the son of a Roman Catholic. Actually, he is the son of 
the Vihodar or headsman of Zeb, from whose dark stronghold he 
ran away years before. His first action on being married is to 
seek his father and ask forgiveness, in order to legalise the union. 
After a journey beset with peril from robbers Henry and Michal 
reach the headsman’s house. Michal is put to bed, and a terrible 
scene takes place between father and son, recalling a somewhat 
similar situation in Weir of Hermiston, but going far beyond it in 
grimness. The father is enraged at his son’s desertion and con¬ 
demnation of him; and, accusing him of obtaining his wife by 
illicit means, sentences Heniy to instant death. This is part of the 
old man’s speech: 

“ ‘ Then you think it belongs to the eternal fitness of things that your 
father should be a headsman, while you are a curer of souls; that when 
you are dispensing the Lord’s Supper all the people should look with 
fear and loathing at your hand to see whether you have not inherited 
some blood mark from your father; that the children in your parish 
should come into the world with red blotches instead of moles; that the 
rabble, when we sit side by side in the felon’s car, should cry out, “ There 
goes the headsman and his son the parson ; the old ’un flays the sinners, 
and the youngster patches ’em up again ! ” Perhaps, however, you think 
nothing of the sort. Perhaps you will prefer to go on denying your 
father. Perhaps you will prefer to live a lie six days in the week, and 
then ascend the pulpit to preach eternal truth on the seventh day. But 
then would not the words “Our Father ” stick in your throat P Would 
you not hear the devil whispering in your ear every time you repeat the 
fifth commandment ? But enough of this. Keep steady! Stretch out 
your head, and let us make an end of it! ’ ” 

One cannot but recall Weir of Hermiston upholding capital 
punishment. Only in subject is there, however, any similarity. 
Stevenson’s aim was to give us life : Jokai is a bom exaggerator. 

As it turns out, Henry is pardoned on condition that he becomes 
his father’s assistant on the scaffold. He does so, and is lost to all 
self-respect. Michal, horrified at the change and at her husband’s 
employment, escapes with Valentine. They retire to Kassa: and 
there Valentine, with the aid of his wife’s unusual knowledge and 


wit, in time becomes the first citizen. A year later he is called 
upon to sign the death-warrant of a malefactor, which will bring 
Henry Catsrider, now the Vihodar of Zeb, on a professional visit to 
the city. Henry comes; Valentine is denounced to him on the 
scaffold as the unlawful husband of Michal; Valentine admits the 
accusation, and he and his wife are condemned to death. Michal 
dies by the axe. 

“ When they had got to the top of the scaffold, which was hung with 
black cloth, Valentine kissed the hands and the cheeks of his Michal. 

‘ Do you forgive me ? ’ 

‘ I have nothing to forgive.’ 

‘ For your horrible death ? ’ 

‘ It unites me eternally with you.’ 

‘ Do you expect that we shall meet again P ’ 

‘ I’ll wait at the gates of heaven till you come.’ 

* And if for my sms’ sake I go to hell ? ’ 

‘ I’ll pray to God till He releases you.’ 

‘ Would you like to pray again, now ? ’ 

‘ No, my heart is at peace.’ 

1 Amen.’ 

Then she sat down on the little stool, and bound up her hair with the 
white fillet. 

An iron coffin was there to hold them both.” 

There is no need to tell more: enough has been said to show 
that here are the elements of tragedy in the highest. It is too 
much to hold that Jokai brings to this tragedy the treatment it 
merits. Great passion is beyond him; he is no Shakespeare; but 
he has a fine romantic feeling, and the story goes briskly along to 
its close. Michal psychologically may not satisfy, nor is Valentine, 
the man, exactly the child (as Wordsworth’s line would have him) 
of Valentine, the youth; but their adventures are spirited and 
irresistible. The following passage is from the description of the 
three robber chiefs who terrorised travellers passing through the 
mountains—it has the right ring: 

“ The third chieftain was Janko. His body was small and thin; no 
one would have taken him for a man of monstrous strength. Yet he 
could leap from a sitting posture on to the shoulders of the tallest man, 
and had even been known to mount a galloping horse on a waggon 
going at full speed at a single bound. In wrestling he could have given 
odds to Samson himself. 

Him, too, Simplex recognised by the hellebore he was munching 
For Janko, like the son of Cambyses, had made a practice of chewing 
hellebore from his youth upwards, thus securing himself against the 
chance of being poisoned; though his own mouth thereby became so 
poisonous that all the women whom he kissed Dinted instantly, and all 
the men whom he bit died. Even now the leaves of a large bunch of 
hellebore were sticking out of his mouth all the time he talked.” 

Mr. Nisbot Bain’s translation has been made with spirit. We 
notice a few misplaced “ onlys ” and some typographical errors, but 
it is an able piece of work. The volume has for frontispiece an ex¬ 
cellent portrait of Maurus Jokai, from a photograph taken last 
year. 

* # * * 

Liza of Lambeth. By William Somerset Maugham. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The successes of one season may be known by the imitations of 
the next, and Mr. Arthur Morrison may afford to smile at the 
sincere flatteries of Liza of Lambeth. The mimicry, indeed, is 
deliberate and unashamed. The brutal fight betwen two women, 
the talk of plumes around a death-bed, are faithfully reproduced. 
Unfortunately the qualities which touch Mr. Morrison’s work with 
something akin to genius are precisely the qualities which are here 
omitted; the directness, the restraint, the dominance of artistic 
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purpose. What should have been a tragedy becomes a sordid story 
of vulgar seduction. The realism, pursued for its own sake, sinks 
into incurable nastiness. I have seldom read anything more 
unpleasant than a chapter in which Mr. Maugham borrows the old 
pastoral convention in order to give piquancy to his description of a 
Chingford bank holiday. Let me detach a jewel from this carcanet: 

“ * You ’ave fust pop,’ amorously remarked the lovely Phyllis, and he 
took a long drink and handed the pot to her. 

She, with maiden modesty, turned it so as t) have a different part to 
drink from; but he remarked as he saw her: 

‘ You are bloomin’ particular.’ 

Then, unwilling to grieve him, she turned it back again and applied 
her ruby lips to the place where his had been. 

‘ Now we shan’t be long! ’ she remarked, as she handed him back the 
pot. 

The faithful swain took out of his pocket a short day pipe, blew 
through it, filled it, and began to smoke, while Phyllis sighed at. the 
thought of the cool liquid gliding down her throat, and with the pleasing 
recollection gently stroked her stomach. Then Corydon spat, ana 
immediately his love said— 

* I can spit further than thet.’ 

* I bet yer yer can’t.’ 

She tried, and did. He collected himself and spat again, further than 
before. She followed him, and in this idyllic contest they remained till 
the tootling horn warned them to take their places.” 

It is a great pity, for Mr. Maugham is by no means without talent. 
He knows his slums, not probably as they are, but as they seem to 
the casual observer, and he can describe vigorously and effectively. 
Moreover, his principal subject, the factory girl in the clutches of 
a “ magerful man,” is quite capable of serious and artistic treat¬ 
ment. But I am afraid that Mr. Maugham is less preoccupied 
with serious art than with the desire to out-Herod Herod in realistic 
audacity. And therefore I quit him with no heightened sense of 
the tragic pity and awe that belong to the faithful record of human 
life in the meanest dwelling, but with a grimy feeling, as if I had 
had a mud-bath in all the filth of a London street. 


# # * * 


The Coming of Chloe. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

(F. V. White & Co.) 

The hosts of readers who have been faithful to Mrs. Hungerford 
since the days of Mollie Baum will have no reason for disappoint¬ 
ment with this her last contribution to fiction. I must admit that I 
have never been among the devoted band. There is something too 
eternally feminine in the atmosphere of her books. On 
the other hand, they have this advantage, that one always 
knows what to expect in them. In this case the scene is 
laid in an out-of-the-way part of Ireland, where Mrs. Fitz¬ 
gerald, a widow, has taken up her quarters. She has two very 
nice daughters, and a very small income; so she decides on taking 
in a “ paying guest ” on the recommendation of a relative. The 
guest is Chloe Jones, and she is a mystery. Major O’Hara, a 
neighbour and old friend, is against the scheme, and so are Tom 
and Laurence—“young men.” 

“ ‘ Why not wire to her that you can’t have her ? ’ Laurence is still 
expostulating in a dear and rather angry tone. ‘ I can tell you that if 
you let it go farther you will repent the day you ever let this adventuress 
into your house.’ 

Cissy lifts her voice. 

‘ That is too strong a term ! ’ cries she iudiguautly, ‘ when we do not 
know her—have not even seen her! ’ 

‘ For all that, adventuress is the word. A girl who comes here refusing 
to have questions asked about her—how can she be regarded but as an 
adventuress ? Of course there may be arguments, but-- ’ 

Ilis arguments, at all events, come at this moment to an untimely end. 
Something in the stricken air and attitudes of those around him, the 
knowledge, more than anything else, that they are not listening to him, 
brings him to a dead stop, and a glance in the direction that all theirs 
have taken. 

He looks towards the western gate that leads into the garden—a 
garden filled with roses—and looks to his undoing. 

Chloe has come! ” 

Of course, Chloe Jones is not Chloe Jones at all, but somebody 
much more important and interesting. However, nobody finds 


this out until quite the end of the story. There is, moreover, 
ample provision of badinage, love making, and marrying and giving 
in marriage. 

# # # # 

Good Mrs. Hypocrite: a Study in Self-Righteousness. By Rita. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Rita’s latest contribution to the circulating library falls, it will 
hardly be denied by her admirers, considerably below her reputa¬ 
tion. Frankly, one closes the volume with the impression of having 
received a spiteful schoolgirl’s confidences with regard to the 
character of an uncongenial maiden aunt. The unfortunate ladv, 
whose name was Catherine Macpherson, is thus maliciously 
described: 

“ With regard to herself, her personal appearance left much to be 
desired. . . . Even her own favourable opinion led her to distrust that 
dull-coloured hair, those sharp, hard features, that large, ill-tempered 
mouth, and the incipient moustache which had given her many an 
hour’s uneasiness. Added to this was a figure totally devoid of any 
roundness or frmininity; tall, thin, angular, and gaining nothing from 
an inherent want of taste in dress.” 

Through the phases of useful companion, deaconess, scripture¬ 
reading, grotesque matrimonial aspiration, pilfering, and tippling 
Catherine is remorselessly dragged to the catastrophe of an over¬ 
turned lamp—redolent of gruesome suggestions as to the future, 
into which we must not presume to pry. Some relief is furnished 
by Catherine’s encounters with the masterful domestic Tibbie 
Minch, who, despite her not always convincing Scottish accent, 
succeeds “ whiles’’ in evoking a smile. 


MAURUS JOKAI AT HOME. 

The novelist struck me (says John Foster Frazer in The Young 
Man) as a man utterly tired out. Perhaps the two hundred volumes 
he has written within the last fifty years may account for the sad 
weariness of countenance. Yet the weariness was only apparent, 
for he showed me a great bundle of proofs he was correcting at the 
very moment of my arrival, and handed me half-a-dozen sheets of 
closely written M8., the result of that morning’s work. At the 
age of seventy-two he has reached a time of life when personal 
adornment is of secondary importance, and, to tell the truth, his 
attire was rather slovenly. He is a tall, slim, and slightly bent 
man, and from his throat to his feet he was wearing a long loose- 
fitting dressing-gown, once black, but now discoloured by age, and 
with the accumulated dust of at least twenty years in the creases. 
The sleeves, hanging almost to the finger tips, were ragged-edged, 
so that when he desired to write he hitched them up. On his head 
was a round cap, edged with a piece of blue tape. The room in 
which he worked was about the most dismal and uninspiring place I 
have ever been in. It must be a rule with the servants never to 
touch anything. Consequently, there was nothing but litter and 
dust. It was a very small room, perhaps fifteen feet square, the 
walls black, the ceiling stained, one window shuttered, and the 
other shaded with a heavy screen. Jokai invited me to rest on a 
shaky couch in one oomer, while he himself sat on a deal chair at a 
little table, that was ink-stained, scattered with tom leaves, disused 
pen-nibs, musty papers, proofs in confusion, and old pages of 
MS. When he wrote he felt the nib on his thumb as an old 
farmer might do, and then cautiously dipped the pen in ink, as 
though to write were unusual with him. Some framed photographs 
were on the walls, but the dust had crept in between the glass and 
the pictures, so that they were faded and soiled. In one comer 
was a great green-glazed earthen stove, and in another stood 
what was originally intended for a bookcase. But the top was 
covered with long-emptied and dusty benedictine and cognac 
bottles, a dirty coffee cup and saucer, a battered hat, and some 
shrivelled apples. One or two hoary books were tossed about, but 
the shelves were mostly filled with old newspapers, magazines, and 
rubbish pushed in anyhow. Some men quarrel with the conditions 
under which they write, but Maurus Jokai seems to act on the 
principle that the worst the conditions the better the writing. 
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PENS AND PENCILS. 

A pocket pen—namely, a pen containing nib and automatic ink supply, is a convenience; but 
only if one can be quite sure that it will not, on occasion, fill the pocket with ink through the feed-hole. A 
fountain pen saves the trouble of dipping, enables the user to have his own pen always at hand without the 
necessity of having recourse to his desk, and saves persons who have to write away from home the disagree¬ 
ableness of using strange nibs. The objections to a pocket fountain pen are the tendency already mentioned 
to spill the ink, and the necessity of shaking the ink down on to the nib before the pen can be used. 

THE CAW FOUNTAIN PEN dispenses with both these objections. It cannot be put away without 
being hermetically closed; it can be carried in any position, and subjected to any amount of shaking, and 
not one drop of ink can, by any possibility, get out of it. The nib—which is a gold one of fine quality, and 
can be selected to suit any hand—is carried actually in the ink, and the pen is thus ready for use the moment 
it touches the paper. The price is 12s. 6d. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that the CAW FOUNTAIN PEN has all the advantages 
of a stylographic pen, with the additional one of having a nib instead of a style point, so that one writes 
one’s own hand with it; but for people who still prefer a stylograph, the same Company makes the CAW 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. It is better than any other style of stylographic pen ever made, and is, in fact, 
a perfect ink pencil. The price is 5s. 

And now about Pencils. About half the lead of an ordinary lead pencil is wasted in cutting the cedar, 
about two-thirds of the lead of an ordinary coloured pencil is wasted in the same way, and by breaking 
while in use. In either case, the point of a pencil, whether black or coloured, is troublesomo to make, and, 
except in the hands of a few skilful persons, irregular and unsightly. THE BLAISDELL SELF- 
SHARPENING PENCIL is not made of wood at all; it is just like an ordinary pencil, but the lead is 
covered with paper, and by an ingenious device it can bo resharpened by simply pulling off a little of the 
paper. The sharpening is absolutely automatic; you cannot take off too much or too little of the cover; it 
is always just right. The point is easily made perfectly symmetrical, and beautifully tapered. There is no 
possibility of the lead being broken in sharpening, because the lead has only to be lightly touched. The 
lead is round instead of being square, as in many lead pencils, so that there are no awkward comers to dis¬ 
figure the writing. 

Nobody who has to use a blue pencil, or any coloured, pencil, would ever be content with an ordinary 
one after using a BLAISDELL pencil; and the BLAISDELL black lead pencil is also better than any 
ordinary black lead pencil ever made. Samples of each kind of pencils will be sent post free, on receipt of 
Is., to any address in the United Kingdom by the BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., British Depot for the CAW pens. 
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EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES. 

I.—FLOREANT AMBO! 

“ Oftat ephippia bos piger, optat aratra 
caballus.” The saying is as true as ever, 
and spectators oi the entertaining drama of 
Educational Reform have recently had the 
opportunity of observing an excellent in¬ 
stance of its application. A leader has 
appeared in the Times, dealing with the 
notorious athletic problem, and in this 
leader parents—parents, that is, of the 
better classes—are seriously exhorted to 
consider the advisability of sending their 
sons to day-schools rather than boarding- 
schools. Almost simultaneously out comes 
an educational periodical with the com¬ 
municated disoovery that (speaking broadly) 
real education can be obtained only at a 
boarding-school, and that consequently the 
State ought to establish and maintain a 
number of what we may call “boarding- 
Board-schools,” at which the more advanced 
pupils might pass the last year or so of 
their school life. This latter proposal has 
already attracted considerable attention in 
the columns of provincial newspapers. 

If we do not altogether acquiesce in the 
apprehensions which the Times expresses 
with regard to athletics, neither can we 
approve in the least the fantastic “ boarding- 
Board-school ” suggestion—indeed, we have 
only mentioned it in order to illustrate how 
widely opinions differ on these elementary 
points. What strikes us as really im¬ 
portant is the two-fold assumption (so often 
made, and underlying in part, at least, both 
the views to which we have referred), first, 
that there must be a right and a wrong as 
.between boarding-schools and day-schools, 
and, secondly, mat the two systems have 
actually been existing for a long time side 
by side, so that we have only to turn to 
practical experience in order to see which is 
the better. 


It is strange, indeed, that there is not 
more of the “live and let live” spirit 
among “ educationalists” and schoolmasters. 
But as, in a general way, the advocate of 
technical instruction looks askance at 
classical learning, and as the professor of 
chemistry, equally with the Attic scholar, 
is inclined to think that he alone has the 
secret of education, so from Cratinus down¬ 
ward one can hardly find a writer on 
education who is not a strong partisan 
either of the boarding or the home system. 
Yet surely a little consideration will show 
that both types of schools are necessary in 
the community. Boarding-schools, apart 
from any advantages that they may possess, 
are rendered absolutely essential by the 
migratory habits of the socially higher 
classes. How can a boy attend a day-school 
when his parents’ home is continually shift¬ 
ing from London to Scotland, from Scotland 
to the Continent, according to the dictates of 
fashion and the time of the year ? Or even 
if a boy from this class attended a day- 
school during the London season, what home 
attention, what encouragement to work could 
he receive from his parents during that, to 
them, busiest of busy times ? Consequently 
the fashion has long since been set. The 
“ cream of the cream ” engage, perhaps, 
private tutors, but the bulk of Society send 
their sons to boarding-schools. Nor is there 
any reason to complain of the result. But 
the results are not so much the inducement 
that leads those lower in the social scale to 
take the same course with their children: it 
is rather an instance of the power of fashion, 
of Mrs. A. copying Lady B. Here, however, 
also, the results are found to be good; and, 
in this way, the fashion has taken root 
and grown so strong, that there must be 
thousands of middle-class fathers and 
mothers of families who have come to look 
on the boarding-school as the one kind of 
school to which it would be right or decent 
to send their sons. 

Acting on this somewhat crude, but very 
natural, view, these parents get, as we have 
said, excellent results; indeed, it would be 
difficult to praise too highly the typical 
virtues of manliness and self-reliance, and 
at the same time the sense of membership 
of an organised body with all the responsi¬ 
bilities arising in relation to its other mem¬ 
bers, which are usually produced by life at 
a good boarding-school. It is, indeed, said, 
as in the Times' leader to which we have 
referred, that interest, at such schools, is 
apt to centre rather round athletics than 
round head-work. This, no doubt, is true; 
but perhaps it is not wholly an evil. The 
idea of giving a mental education lasting till 
the age of eighteen or nineteen to boys of 
the social class that fills our chief public 
schools is comparatively recent. The Eliza¬ 
bethan writers would have advocated the 
training of such boys in a school of arms or 
chivalry rather than of Latin and Greek, 
and the present practice, though not quite 
consistent, is, after all, a recognition of facts 
that are as true now as they were three 
hundred years ago, or when the Just Beast, 
Chiron, kept a boarding-school on Mount 
Pelion. In the case of those boarding- 
schools that provide for the wants of a class 
to whom the nominal subjects of study are 


of greater importance, we take leave to 
say that the schoolmasters have the whole 
matter in their own hands. Numerous 
examples show that in schools of this class 
it is not difficult to secure that a reasonable 
interest is taken in the school-work, and 
that the average of attainment is at least 
respectable. 

When we turn to day-schools, we see at 
once how false to facts it is to represent this 
system as in competition with the other. 
Elementary day-schools exist, of course, every¬ 
where ; little grammar-schools are scattered 
up and down the country; but where are the 
day-schools to which a parent belonging to 
the class which cares, or can afford to care, 
for the higher education, may send his sons ‘t 
Except in London such schools hardly exist. 
In or near London we have Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Dulwich, 
King’s College School, and University Col¬ 
lege School, which are all open without re¬ 
striction to day-boys (though Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, and Dulwich have also slightly 
under a hundred boarders apiece), and all 
give the same type of education to the same 
class of boy as any but the two or three 
most expensive of the great boarding-schools. 
Outside London, the parent who lives in the 
country is necessarily unable to send his 
sons to a great day-school. In the large 
provincial towns one might reasonably 
expect to find day-schools of the highest 
type, but till a few years ago it would have 
been impossible to find concrete instances, 
except, perhaps, at Manchester and Bir¬ 
mingham. Bristol, however, has now begun 
to enjoy in this respect the same advantages 
as London, Clifton College having been con¬ 
verted, to a great extent, into a day-school. 
The admission of day-boys at such schools 
as Rugby is a matter of less general im¬ 
portance, as not affecting the larger centres 
of population. At Bedford, however, there 
is quite a large population of parents who 
reside temporarily in the town with the 
express objoct of having their sons edu¬ 
cated as day-boys at the Grammar School. 
Much the same may be said of Chelten¬ 
ham. 

It is thus evident that the number of 
first-class day-schools in England is, though 
increasing, still extremely limited, and that 
of the few that exist London possesses an 
undue proportion. It is difficult, indeed, 
to see how, under such circumstances as 
these, day-schools can be said to have been 
weighed in the balance against boarding- 
schools and found wanting (except as regards 
number). Perhaps it might be urged that 
the paucity of great day-schools is a proof 
that the public will have none of them. But 
the fact is, that a successful day-school was 
in by-gone days always in danger of becom¬ 
ing a boarding-school. Boys flocked to it 
from a distance, and the masters found it to 
their advantage to take them as private 
boarders. Thus the day element was gradu¬ 
ally squeezed out. The history of Harrow 
is an example of this process—a process 
which in that particular case proved of in¬ 
estimable advantage to English education, 
but in others was a more doubtful benefit. 
It will be interesting to see whether Harrow 
will have in the near future to reverse 
the process, when the famous “ Hill ” has 
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been surrounded by the tide of advancing 
London. 

The question remains, how far the type of 
character fostered by the great day-school 
compares favourably with the product of the 
boarding-school. It is certainly different, 
but not so different, we think, as many 
would make out. It must be remembered 
that a day-school of the class which we have 
in mind is in a position to bring to bear 
many of the most potent influences exercised 
by a boarding-school, though naturally in 
a less degree. These influences are re¬ 
inforced by an influence stronger still—that 
of home. To urge, as some seem to do, 
that in the majority of cases this influence 
is harmful to a boy between the ages, let us 
say, of twelve and eighteen is about as 
serious an indictment of English parents, 
of the English home, and of English family 
life generally as it would be possible to 
prefer. The pride which Englishmen most 
properly take in the great boarding-schools 
of their country should not blind them to 
the fact that the alternative method of 
education is at least the more natural, 
though often, no doubt (owing to the 
artificial state of our society), the less 
preferable of the two under given circum¬ 
stances. 

What is really wanted, if it is not too 
much to hope for, is that the partisans of 
each system should recognise how much 
there is that is good in the other—that the 
man from the boarding school should realise 
that the great dav-school, if properly 
administered, can and does turn out English 
gentlemen remarkably like himself, only, 
it may be, a little better provided with 
“sitting breeches” (which is no discredit), 
and that the advocate of the day-school 
should cordially admit the immense value 
of our ancient boarding-schools, not perhaps 
in every case so much to the education 
proper, as to the general well-being of the 
country. It is dangerous work tinkering 
with either. 


H.—THE QUESTION OF HOME-WOBK 
IN THE DAY-SCHOOL. 

I no not propose to enter into any discussion 
of the general aspects of the boarding-school 
versus day-school problem, but to draw 
attention to what I oonsider to be one of the 
chief drawbacks to a day-school education— 
one of the grievous blunders of modem 
education. 

I take it that a certain amount of private 
preparation is needed by every scholar, that 
“ home-work ” is a necessary evil. Under 
these circumstances it seems to me that the 
system prevailing at most boarding-schools 
is a rational one, to which little exception 
can be taken. A reasonable time, very 
seldom more than three hours, is set aside 
for this preparation. A master is present 
to see that there is no idling or shirk¬ 
ing, and it is only under very special 
circumstances that a boy is permitted to 
continue his work after preparation hours. 
The boys are thus placed on a fair level, 
they work under the same circ ums t an ces 


and without special help from any parent or 
tutor, though, naturally, the amount of 
work accomplished varies very considerably 
according to the capacities and earnestness 
of the scholar. In the day-school the 
system is very different. Here home-work 
is gradually becoming the essential part of 
the school education, work done in school 
hours a secondary consideration, often 
mere routine. I have in my mind the 
case of one of the higher masses in a 
neat and deservedly popular day-school. 
The class consisted of forty boys; there 
was a different master for every subject, 
and each master set his own home-work. 
The average age of the boys was between 
fifteen and sixteen, and the boy of ordinary 
intellect and mental capacities was com¬ 
pelled to spend four, five, sometimes even 
six hours over his home-work if he wished 
to take up a good position in the 
class. Out of the forty boys, perhaps ten 
slaved thus from, morning to night until they 
worked themselves into a state of collapse. 
The others were occasionally kept in, or 
otherwise punished, but as a rule the master 
contented himself with leaving them severely 
alone. Practically all the home-work was 
written, as time would not admit of an 
oral examination of forty boys, and the 
greater part of the so called lesson was 
always taken up in correcting, marking, 
and setting homework, so that those who 
for some reason or other had failed to 
accomplish this work were altogether out¬ 
side the pale of interest. 

Now and then the master would explain, 
for instance, some abstruse algebraical 

E ’ ’ 3m which one of the head boys had 
to solve, but, more usually, he was, 
from force of circumstances, only a mark¬ 
giving machine. He was always quite 
willing to explain any difficulty raised; but 
boys are strange creatures, and knowledge 
has to be thrust upon them. Few questions 
were asked by any but the head boys, and 
these were far beyond the understanding of 
the majority of the class, who had been left 
hopelessly behind in the great cramming 


race. 

Of course, this is a bad instance, but 
typical of a system eminently calculated to 
nun day-school education. If home-work 
were less there would be more time for ex¬ 
planation; there would be time, above all, 
for oral examination, the all-important test of 
understanding. In the class to which I 
have referred, all the boys, without excep¬ 
tion, were destined for a business career, 
and there was not even the excuse for 
cramming which is offered by the awful 
competition in University and other ex¬ 
aminations. The boys were at school, as I 
understand it, to be taught to think and to 
reason, to exercise the muscles of their mind. 
If a boy is compelled by this system to teach 
himself there is little object in his going to 
school, and the parents may and do complain 
that they have to engage private tutors to 
do in the evening what the master of the 
school should have done in the day-time. 
The physical side of the question is very 
serious and must not be overlooked. The 
danger to health of this everlasting cramming 
is at once apparent. Boys should at least 
have the half-holidays to themselves, but in 


many schools the home-work is, for some 
absurd reason, doubled on those days. 
Even Sunday is not a day of rest, for there 
is always Scripture to prepare. And above 
all other considerations it is not right that 
a boy should work harder at school than at 
any other period of his life, and yet I know 
scores of hard-working, successful business 
men who would tell you that, compared 
with the work they did at school, business, 
with all its responsibilities, is a continual 
holiday. 

This same system of home-work is to be 
found—in a lesser degree, perhaps—in a 
large number of the High Schools for girls 
which have met with such deserved success 

S hout the kingdom. Here it is more 
t to bring home the responsibility to 
the guilty parties, for at the commencement 
of each term the parents sign a document 
in which they promise to write to the head 
mistress should the home-work given to their 
daughter be excessive, or the time spent on 
it exceed certain specified and very moderate 
limits. There is, moreover, no regular 
school during the afternoon, which is 
supposed to be given over to preparation. 
Now both these seemingly excellent rules 
are to all intents and purposes valueless. 
The parent knows well enough that should 
any complaint be made the mistress’s 
displeasure at the interference will very 
likely be vented on the girl, or, at any rate, 
she will in future be looked upon as one of 
those pupils it is not worth while to trouble 
about. With regard to the afternoon 
preparation there are always innumerable 
so called “extra” lessons held during that 
part of the day, and the inevitable “ music- 
practice” occupies every spare moment. 
And, perhaps, the most ridiculous point of 
it all is that, in some schools, the marks 
gained for homework do not count for the 
position in class, which is decided on the 
results of a few hours’ examination—an 
examination not held in every subject which 
has been studied during the term, but only 
in the pet subjects of a particular head 
mistress. Such a practice is unfair to both 
pupil and teacher. 

In the Girls’ High Schools there is, 
however, a vast amount of genuine tuition, 
for all home-work is examined, corrected, 
and marked by the various teachers after 
school hours. The drudgery of a mistress’s 
life is bad enough, but it seems altogether 
too unfair that she should not even have her 
evenings to herself. If you would know 
how grievously this burden falls upon the 
teacher you should read Miss Netta Syrett’s 
Nobody's Fault , which contains a wonderfully 
accurate account of the existence of a High 
School mistress—an existence bounded on 
all sides by dreary wastes of exercise books. 
The High School teacher in setting home¬ 
work is signing a warrant for an evening of 
monotonous, soul-killing work. 

I have tried to draw attention to what I 
consider a crying evil. The remedy is self- 
evident. 

By J. E. Hodder Williams. 
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CHRONICLE OP NEW BOOKS. 

HE week has been uneventful. No 
book of any particular distinction has 
been published; but in fiction, at any rate, 
there has been no lack of enterprise among 
publishers. The novels and stories tot up 
to the respectable number of eighteen 
There are no well-known names among the 
authors, and one is prompted to ask the 
question, If the harvest is eighteen before 
tne publishing season has really begun, 
what will it be at its height ? 

The other books that lie upon our table 
range from English Epigrams and Epitaphs 
to The History of Mankind. This, the second 
volume of Prof. Ratzel’s work, runs into 
close upon six hundred pages, and is plenti¬ 
fully illustrated with plain and coloured 
pictures. Mr. George Trumbull Ladd, pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy in Yale University, 
dedicates his Philosophy of Knowledge to 
“ those who by serious and prolonged 
inquiry, however sceptical, aspire to approach 
the truth.” “ If I may claim,” the author 
says in his preface, “ any peculiar merit for 
the method followed in discussing the pro¬ 
blem of knowledge, it is perhaps chiefly 
this: I have striven constantly to make 
epistemology vital—a thing of moment, 
because indissolubly and most intimately 
connected with the ethical and religious life 
of the age.” Prof. Ladd takes 609 pages 
to the task. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

HI8TOBY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Sis Walts* Ralsgb. By Martin A. S. Hume. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Tss Ristost or Massisd. By Prof. Fried rich RatseL 
Translated from the German by A. J. Butler. Vol. II. 
Macmillan A Co. Us. 

Tmx Kastsrb Qdsstiox: a Rspsixt or Lamas Warns* 
1863-ISM DaAUss win n* Evans or THa Oribsax 
Was. By Karl Marx. Swan Sonnensohein. 

Olb Talsb no* Gasses. By Alice Zimmern. T. Fisher 
Unwin. Is. 6d. 

I* rax Dats os Good Quxxx Bass. By R. H. Cave. 
Borns A Oates. 3s. fld. 

SCIENCE. 

Coxtkmtoraby Semes Basiss: Tbs Naw Pbtcboloot. 
By E. W. Scripture. With 134 Illustrations. Walter 
Scott. 8s. 

Evoumo* asd Rbvslatiok. By G. M. MacDermott. 
Jarrold A Sons. 2s. 

Steak Boilbbs. By G. Halliday. Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
FICTION. 

Tbs Tsbtls or Foi.lt. By Paul Creewick. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 8e. 

Tbxodgb Axotbsr Max's Etxs. By Eleanor Holmes. 
Jarrold A Sons. Ss. 8d. 

Mxibodist Ibylls. By Harry Lindsay. James Bowden. 
6s. 

Ox tbs Kxbsb or tbs Gods. By A. F. P. Haroonrt. 
Bentley A Son. 2 vols. 

Mss. Wtlds. By Unda Gardiner. Jarrold A Sons. 3a. 8d. 
Tbs Claim* or Axtboxt Locxbast. By Adeline Sergeant. 
Horst A Blackett. 8s. 

Tbb Pxotlb or Clorab. By George Bertram. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 

A Studio Myxtxby. By Frank Aubrey. Jarrold A Sons. 
Is. 3d. 

Tat “Paradis*” Coal-Boat. By Cntcllffe Hyne. James 
Bowden. 6s. 

Fuaaows. By Coemo Hamilton. Digby, Long A Co. is. 8d. 
Tbs CAmvx or Psxnr. By Charles Hannan. Jarrold A 
Bans. 6s. 

Ladt Rosalixd. By Emms Marshall. James Nisbet A 
Co. 6s. 


A Fisbt to* Fsssdom. By Gordon Stables. Niebet 
A Co. 6s. 

JxrsAK. By Owen Hall. Chat to A W indue. 8s. 6d. 

Tbs Bit’s Rxdsmtttox. By B. Livingstone Prescott. 
James Nisbet A Co. 6e. 

A Gist’s Awaxsxibo. By J, H. Crawford. John Mac- 
queen. 6s. 

Tbs Rsd Paibtxd Box. By Marie Connor Leighton. 
John Maoqueen. Ss. 6d. 

Wbsx Passioxs Rdls. By Frank Hart. Digby, Long A 
Co. 

THEOLOGY. 

Tbxodobx axd WiLrxrrx. By G. F. Browne. 8.P.C.K. 
3s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Qoxstioxb ox Looio. By H. Holman and M. C. W. Irvine. 
W. B. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Tax Scbool Calsxdas axd Haxdbook or Examixatioxs. 
Whittaker A Co. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Pbilosotbt or Kxowlxdss : ax Ixqciry ixto tbs 
Natcxs, Limits, axd Validity or Humax Coaxmvx 
Faculty. ByG. T. Ladd. Longmans A Co. 18s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Jousxsys Tbsousb Fsaxck. By Hlppolyte Adolphe 
Tains. Fisher Unwin. 

FROM THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

Tbs Gsowtb or tbx Kixodom or God. By 8. L. Gnlick. 
Suxdays Rouxd tbx Wosld. By F. Hastings. 

Maxis ss or To-mossow. By William J. Lacey. 

Elissa tbs Max or Absl-Msbolab. By Mrs. O. F. 
Walton. 

Tbs Housx ws Lrvx lx. By W. J. Gordon. 

Tbx Rib* axd Sfbxad or Obbistiaxitt ix Eubopx. By 
W. H. Summers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gxbmax OsTBOGBipBY axd Phoxoloot. By George 
Hempl. Ginn A Co. 

Epigrams axd Epitapbs. Selected by Aubrey Stewart. 
Chapman A Hall. 2s. 

Social Bwitzxrlaxd. By W. H. Dawson. Chapman A 
Hall. 6s. 

Hsaltb ix Aprica. By D. Kerr Cross. James Nisbet A 
Co. 3s. fld. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Do* Quixots. Illustrated by W. H. Robinson. Bliss, 
Sands A Co. 2s. 

Tbx Lives or tbb Saixts. By S. Baring Gould. Vol. VI. 
St . 

Tbs West Ixdiss. By G. Washington Eves. Fourth 
Edition. Sampson Low A Co. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


O N Tuesday afternoon, in Kelloe Church, 
Durham, a tablet to the memory of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was unveiled. 
The inscription runs: “To commemorate 
the birth in this parish of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, who was bom at Coxhoe Hall, 
March 6th, 1806, and died at Florence, 
July 29th, 1861. A great poetess, a noble 
woman, a devoted wife. Erected by public 
subscription, 1897.” 


The poets made the days they lived in 
palmy, but there were often “palmy days 
that had no date.” The year of Herrick’s 
death—Herrick’s even!—has been a doubtful 
quantity. The birth-year of Thomas Dekker, 
Thomas Heywood, JohnLyly, George Peele, 
Robert Greene, Thomas Campion, Richard 
Bamefield, and many another Elizabethan, 
has no place in biographical dictionaries. 
The same obscurity has descended, in 
several instances, to our own times, and 
it was only narrowly escaped by Mrs. 
Browning. All the world knows, especially 
this week, that she was bom at Coxhoe 
Hall, county Durham, on March 6, 1806, 


where she was privately baptized, a 
ceremony publicly supplemented two years 
later at Kelloe Church by some formal 
reception of her at its font. The procedure 
was a little out of the common, and it only 
needed the estrangement of Mrs. Browning 
from her family from the time of her 
marriage to involve in hopeless mystery 
—a mystery which still pervades the news¬ 
paper paragraph—the place and circum¬ 
stance of her entry into the world and into 
the Church. 


Mr. J. H. Ingram, for instance, a zealous 
biographer, thrust aside the tradition that 
Hope End, Herefordshire, was Elizabeth 
Barrett’s birthplace. “ My researches,” he 
says, “ have enabled me to disprove these 
statements.” The “researches” embraced 
the discovery, in the lyne Mercury for 
March 14, 1809, of an announcement, for 
March 4, “ In London, the wife of Edward 
M. Barrett, Esq., of a daughter.” Mrs. 
Browning, however, in one of ner letters to 
Mr. R. H. Home, had specifically stated, 
“I was bom in the county of Durham.” 
Mr. Browning knew that much, at any 
rate; and in the eighties he authorised Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie to say that Bum Hall 
in that county, and March 6, 1809, were the 
place and date of his wife’s birth. He was 
wrong in both. A little later, Mr. Browning, 
in summary dismissal of Mr. Ingram’s re¬ 
searches, made a restatement by which his 
wife was “ bom March 6, 1806, at Carlton 
Hall, Durham, the residence of her father’s 
brother.” He had the date right at last, 
but was still astray as to tne locality. 
These inaccuracies are repeated again and 
again, Mr. Browning’s first doubly in¬ 
accurate version being adopted, for instance, 
by so careful an editor as Mr. Clement K. 
Snorter, in the chronology recently prefixed 
to an edition of Mrs. Browning’s poems. 

The ceremony in Kelloe Church this week 
concludes the controversy; and London, 
which Mr. Ingram wrongly enriched, cannot 
grudge the county of Durham the glory of 
giving birth to toe woman whom a con¬ 
temporary accounts to be “ toe only great 
poet given to English literature ’twixt Tees 
and Tweed.” 


Mr. Kipling's nonsense verse about 
Quebec, which we quoted last week, turns 
out to be an old production. It appeared 
in Wee Willie Wtnkie, toe excellent little 
Scots magazine for children which toe 
Countess of Aberdeen founded, as long ago 
as 1895. How toe rhyme came to be cir¬ 
culated so widely just now, as toe last 
product of Mr. Kipling’s muse, we cannot 
explain. Its bearing upon Mr. Kipling’s 
poem, “Our Lady of Snows,” was, of 
course, too strong for toe sharp journalist 
to resist toe temptation of reviving it; but 
there was no need to change its date. 


The gathering of toe dans of science at 
Toronto, to attend the meeting of toe British 
Association, says toe New York Critic in an 
amusing paragraph, is imposing a tax upon 
toe hospitality of our neighbour’s citizens. 
According to a newspaper despatch, “ Mr. 
Walter Berwick, a prominent barrister, 
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offered to entertain anyone whom the com¬ 
mittee would send him, provided the visitor 
did not wear list ctlippers and insist on having 
morning prayers.” The scientist sent to 
Mr. Barwick was Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson. 


The cheap edition of Semes of Clerical Life 
which Messrs. Blackwood have just issued 
marks George Eliot’s first appearance into 
thoroughly democratic covers. The price is 
sixpence, and the print of the double column 
is, though small, clear and well spaced. 
The book should have a great sale m this 
form. “The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. 
Amos Barton,” “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” 
and “Janet’s Repentance,” have in the 
past few years been much imitated but 
never equalled. 


Mr. John Lane, who was the pioneer of 
the net system of bookselling, has decided 
in future to issue all his new fiction and new 
juvenile books at discount prices. Mr. Lane 
has arrived at this decision in consequence 
of the recent recommendation of the Pub¬ 
lishers’ Association that books should be 
sold at a discount of 2d. in the shilling. 


America seems to be not a little impressed 
by Mr. 8. R. Crockett’s physique and capa¬ 
bilities. Major Pond, the lecture agent, on 
visiting the novelist at St. Andrews, was 
struck to such an extent with his prowess 
as a golfer, and his attitude when making 
up to strike the ball, that he followed Mr. 
Crockett over the five-mile course with a 
camera, snap-shooting him all the while; 
while the Critic prints the following remarks 
from one of Mr. Crockett’s recent visitors:— 

“ Work rapidly ! ” he said, “ I should think 
he did. He has two type-writing machines of 
unusual size and strength that he had made 
especially for his own use at a cost of 500 
dollars each, and he works on these at light¬ 
ning pace. But that is not all—he will carry 
on a general conversation with a roomful of 
people while he is writing out a story on the 
machine. Now, I have heard compositors talk 
while sticking type, but they were merely 
copying, whereas Mr. Crockett was writing out 
original matter. Usually he works alone, be¬ 
ginning at about five o’clock in the morning, 
and when he comes down to breakfast at nine 
he has 5,000 words written out. I never saw 
such a man; he seems to be inexhaustible and 
is certainly indefatigable. He is six feet four 
inches tall, weighs 280 pounds, and is as nimble 
as a cat.” 

Mr. Crockett has refused Major Pond’s 
offer for a lecturing tour in the United 
States. 


A correspondent writes: “ In Good Words 
for August an attack was made on Rossetti 
in an article by Mr. Sulman. It was stated 
by Mr. Sulman that Linton had to correct 
his drawings. I find in the New York Times 
Mr. Linton’s reply, in which he takes Mr. 
Sulman to task.” Mr. Linton writes as 
follows: 

“ To the Editor of ‘ Saturday Review ’ of the 
New York Times. 

“ Mr. Sulman takes occasion to remark with 
reference to Rossetti’s designs for Tennyson’s 
Poems : ‘ Rossetti was furious with the liberties 
Linton took with his designs.’ On the con¬ 


trary, my friend distinctly and repeatedly 
thanked me for my fidelity to them. Mr. 
Sulman adds: ‘ Linton answered : “ If I had 
cut them as he drew them ! ” ’ Neither sneer 
nor expression of opinion is true. I valued 
Rossetti’s drawings too much not to at least 
endeavour at faithfully rendering them, and 
for such faithfulness rendered he more than 
once chose me to be his engraver. 

“ Are Mr. Sulman’s other anecdotes of the 
same quality ? 

“W. J. Linton.” 


M. Zola is staying at M6dan, working 
upon his new novel, Paris, which, we under¬ 
stand, is giving him more trouble than any 
book he has written. M. Zola hopes to 
finish Paris early in October. 


The Life and Letters of John Arthur Roebuck, 
edited by Mr. Robert Leader, which is to 
be published shortly by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, will form a valuable addition to 
our store of political biography. Mr. 
Roebuck was a statesman of peculiar force 
of character, and of independence of thought 
and action, and his personality gives vigour 
and freshness to his autobiography and 
letters, which cover a good part of the 
century. He was bom in 1802 and died 
in 1879, and from the year 1832 was a 
prominent influence, whether in or out of 
office, upon our national politics. It is the 
history of the life and opinions of a Radical 
of the old stamp, an intimate friend of John 
Stuart Mill, a hard fighter, and strong 
thinker, and the book has all the charm of 
political history told by one who helped to 
make it. 


A Memoir of Miss Clough, the late Princi¬ 
pal of Newnham College, by her niece, Miss 
Bertha Clough, is shortly to be published 
by Mr. Edward Arnold. The editor acted 
as secretary to her aunt, and is well quali¬ 
fied, therefore, to undertake the task of 
affording to the public some insight into 
the character and thoughts of one to whom 
people most interested in the education of 
girls and women have regarded as a guide 
and friend. The work will be furnished 
with two portraits—the frontispiece, a photo¬ 
gravure plate of the portrait painted by 
Mr. Shannon, R.A., for Newnham College, 
and the other from a photograph by Mrs. 
Frederick Myers. 


M. Sarcey has said of Voltaire’s Candida 
that, though all the rest of his voluminous 
works were to be forgotten, “in this nut¬ 
shell the name of Voltaire would sail 
towards immortality.” During nearly a 
century and a half this stoiy has not been 
published in a worthy library edition in 
English. Two or three translations were 
issued last century, and two or three 
since; sometimes with other less notable 
tales by Voltaire, and sometimes by itself. 
Mr. George Redway proposes to issue 
in the autumn, under the editorship of 
Mr. Walter Jerrold, a handsome limited 
Edition de luxe of Candida, with upwards 
of sixty illustrations by M. Adrien Moreau. 
The edition is to consist of six hundred 
copies, one hundred of which will be printed 
on Japanese vellum. 


In the list of honours distributed on the 
birthday of the Queen of Holland appears 
the name of Mr. Louis Couperus, the Dutch 
novelist, who has been awarded a knight¬ 
hood in the Order of Orange-Nassau. 
English versions of all Mr. Couperus’ 
novels have appeared, with the exception 
of the last— Wereldurede — which is still 
awaiting a publisher. Probably Ecstasy is 
the most popular in this country. 


The proprietors of Lean’s Royal Nary List 
will issue in October next, for the first 
time (in conjunction with above list), a new 
naval annual entitled The Royal Navy List 
Diary and Naval Handbook. Tables and 
other information for the use of officers 
ashore and afloat have been specially pre¬ 
pared for this work, upwards of 100 pages 
of such matter being contained in the book, 
besides the diary portion, making in all a 
book of some 500 pages. The importance 
and developments of our Navy have caused 
the proprietors to feel that there should be 
a distinct opening for such a work. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press a volume entitled The Savage Club 
Papers, containing contributions by about 
seventy “ Savages.” 

The Queen has sanctioned the dedica¬ 
tion to herself of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, tbe third volume of which was 
completed on the sixtieth anniversary of her 
accession. A double section of the dictionary 
—“ Foisty ” to “ Frankish ”—is promised 
next month. 


Among the announcements of Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, Browne & Co. for the 
coming season is a book by Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, entitled A New Book of the 
Fairies. This work was first issued in 1891 
in quarto form, and has now been for some 
time out of print. The new edition has 
been revised and corrected, and contains a 
new preface by the author. 


The two humorists who partly conceal 
their identity under the initials H. B. and 
B. T. B. have composed a companion volume 
to The Bad Child's Book of Beasts, which 
will shortly be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. The tide of the new book is to be 
More Beasts {for Worse Children). 


Messrs. Blackie & Son are about to 
publish a book under the title of The Irish 
Difficulty: Shall and Will. The author, 
Monseignor Molloy, has gathered together 
from a wide range of writers and speakers 
examples of the use of the future auxiliary, 
and he shows that the English usage itself 
is very far from being uniform. 


Messrs. Service & Paton will publish 
this month, in their “Illustrated English 
Library,” Scott’s Rob Roy, illustrated by 
F. H. Townsend, and Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, illustrated by Chris. Hammond. 
The same firm will shortly begin the issue 
of their new “Whitehall Library.” The 
first two volumes will be Kingsley’s Hypatia 
and Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
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THE APOLOGETICS OF ROMANCE. 

Every age has its catchwords, as every age 
has its criticism. For there must he a 
popular version of the laws which are sup¬ 
posed to govern excellence in art; and such 
a version is constituted by the sentiments of 
each age, certain parts being selected for 
honour and the rest neglected. Hence, by 
looking at the glib phrases which fly to and 
fro in the critical game, we can construct 
a tolerable presentment of the age which 
nourishes such criticism. We heard much 
in old days of “consistency,” “elegance,” 
“ taste ” ; then, in the age of the Romantics, 
of “ nature ” and “ passion.” Still later, and 
we had “unity in variety,” “a gospel,” 
“ a criticism of life ”; and now we are 
everywhere confronted with such pleasant 
phrases as “a presentment of reality,” 
“real and not trait portraiture,” “ dearness 
and breadth of outlook,” and a hundred 
more soul-satisfying words. In the criticism 
upon one writer—-Stevenson—we have the 
extraordinary spectacle of critics attempting 
no sane analysis of his work, no inquiry into 
his own purpose or his artistic growth, but 
hurling a volley of such catchwords and 
leaving him with a flippant damnation. 

The prevalence of such a habit seems to 
point to a generally existing feeling in the 
popular mind, which is worthy of all respect. 
On the one hand, seriousness in art is 
reverenced in an estimable manner as the 
one thing needful, the sine qua non of merit; 
and, on the other hand, pure narrative—or, 
as they love to call it, “ objective romance ” 
—is unsparingly attacked as a vicious and 
scarcely considerable form of creation. 
From such an attitude there seems no 
appeal. The miserable romancer cowers 
under the blow, and is scarcely consoled by 
many editions; he feels a charlatan, a flip¬ 
pant person, a sort of bagman in letters. 

It is impossible to deny that such a feel¬ 
ing is most wholesome. Seriousness has 
always its value, however mistaken and 
however absurd; but when such catchwords 
are used as a final standard for art, it is 
reasonable to ask whether there be not some 
confusion in the practice. For what is 
the romancer’s contention ? It is probable 
that the most hardened, the most miserably 
superficial dabbler of them all, if he were 
put on his oath would subscribe to much the 
same articles of excellence. Indeed, the 
popular criticism of the romancer’s position 
rests on a confusion between the end of art 
and one of its particular stages. He does 
not for one moment dream of insisting that 
a plain narration of incident is the sum total 
of art. His contention is that it is a 
necessary part, a useful stage in the artist’s 
development—in fact, the indispensable 
beginning of true work. If he pleases, he 
may stay in such a pleasant province and 
go no further; but that is his own concern. 
At any rate, he does not claim that further 
progress is impossible; he only insists 
upon the value of the halting-place he has 
reached. 

Let us look briefly at the question from 
another side. What is the ultimate test of 
all true art but its emotional effect, its 
appeal to rational and non-rational alike—in 
snort, its moving human quality? This 


comes first; all else may be added unto it, but 
the additions are a later matter. Now, such 
being the actual working end if it is not the 
abstract aim of art, the education of the 
artist must show traces of such a purpose. 
The first postulate is that the writer must 
see life. He must have the love of action, 
swift, involved, and dramatic; he must have 
a perception of the moving quality of bald 
incident. It is true that such action is at 
first, to borrow a word from the schools, 
“non-significant”; it is explained by no 
theory of life, and is not necessarily linked 
to character; but the thing demanded is the 
plain fact of its existence. Life, considered 
as a mere vivid piece of emotional reality, 
is the first subject of art, and more, it is its 
most necessary part. The most profound 
theorising, the most subtle analysis of char¬ 
acter, are of no avail unless we have the 
romantic foundation, the “ moving accident ” 
and the plain bare fundamentals of narrative. 

But, one may object, this is practically to 
identify romance with realism, its supposed 
opposite. And in a sense it is; and we 
would ask with Meg Dods, “What for 
no?” For by romance in this sense 
we mean incident, action, viewed under 
one aspect—the cheerful, graceful, and 
heroic; by realism, the same material 
viewed under another aspect or series of 
aspects. The foundations of both are the 
same, but, as it happens, the latter as a 
stage in artistic progress is slightly later 
in time than the former. The centre of 
gravity in each is the recognition of the 
immense importance of the dramatic act. 
Romance in a purely aesthetic sense is an 
advance on realism as implying a process 
of selection on the ground of a theory of 
the beautiful; while realism is philo¬ 
sophically beyond romance, since its view 
of the world of action is coloured by some 
ethical or cosmic theoiy. Both are one¬ 
sided, but both have in them the root of 
the matter, and if viewed in the light of 
an ideal of art must seem almost identical 
in value. They represent that recognition 
of the fundamental fact in all art from 
which the artist may go on to perfect his 
education. On this he may build the 
subtlest and completest characterisation, 
the most profound teaching; but unless 
the bed-rock is present, characterisation 
and teaching are so much building upon 
the sand. 

It is impossible to dogmatise on the 
psychology of the artist, but we can lay it 
down that such an account as we have given 
is at least possible and amply illustrated. 
Goethe is a case in point. He had his 
origin in romanticism ; his first loves in 
literature were ballad poetry, Ossian, and 
Homer. There is a vast difference between 
CfUtz von Berlichingen and Faust , but the 
second is the fruit of the continuous develop¬ 
ment which began in the first. Let us take 
another instance on a very different plane, 
which seems equally applicable. Can we 
not detect such a development in the case 
of Stevenson’s work, which beginning from 
naked romantic incident gradually deepened 
and broadened in the direction of adequate 
characterisation until we have the sad cul¬ 
mination in the magnificent torso of Weir of 
Hermiston ? I make no preposterous claims 


for this writer, but he seems clearly to 
illustrate one type of progress which is 
wholesome and valuable; and to damn him 
for his essays in romance is merely to 
object to him because he once made a 
rational beginning. 

In the other side I can find no hint of 
future capacity, as there is most assuredly 
no token of present performance. For note 
what it represents. An elderly young gentle¬ 
man with some fragments of a philosophy, 
some boyish apophthegms and a great rever¬ 
ence for subtlety, essays the art of fiction. 
He piles reflection upon reflection, paradox 
upon paradox; he hammers away at his 
characters till he has made them thin and 
ghostly; above all, he pours out his soul 
in impassioned and prophetic exhortation. 
And the result is a hotch-potch not under¬ 
stood of man. He has no conception of the 
true beauty of narrative, of the moving 
power of incident, of the rush and generous 
excitement of story. Not unto him fall the 
triumphs of fiction. For mark what such 
a beginning means. At a time of life and a 
stage of development when raw narrative is 
his one possible sphere, he has attempted a 
shallow analysis and a gUb repetition of half- 
understood theories. He has irremediably 
falsified his talent for true work. If he 
proceed in the same path he may eventually 
come to be a writer of popular novels with 
a purpose, or a suburban sage ; if he reform 
and set gravely to serious work he may in 
time take rank as a thinker. But an artist 
—never. Jorra Buciian. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

The last number of the Revue Blanche 
publishes an extremely interesting inquiry 
into the value and influence of Taine’s 
work. M. Maurice Barr^s opens the list 
of replies: 

“ As an educator, and in communicating the 
entirety of knowledge as far as observation and 
experimentation had brought it in 1870, M. 
Taine seems to me incomparable. . . . Taine 
bore timidity in his blood. . . . With Goethe 
he might have signed this aphorism: ‘ Who¬ 
ever would exercise a happy influence should 
never blame or be rendered uneasy by what 
goes wrong, but constantly and solely do good. 
Our business is not to crush, but to raise 
something in which humanity may find pure 
pleasure.’ He detested disorder. . . . Taine 
was no professor of energy. He justified 
timidity, the coiling up of oneself, and, under 
the word acceptation, certain servilities.” 

This is not the most lucid manner of telling 
us that Taine was orderly and conservative. 
M. Barrie is much more fortunate in a few 
skilful and wonderfully vital pages of his 
dull novel Biracinis, wherein he paints a 
little scene, with a sketch of Taine as vivid 
and fresh and true as life. 

The illustrious writer, interested in an 
article written about himself by an obscure 
young man, obtains his address, and visits 
him one morning in his poor lodging. We 
have his picture in a few lines: 

“ Grey-haired, medium-sized, rather slim, 
with eyes remarkable for their light, softness, 
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and depth. The dome of the forehead fine; 
the temples well filled, though somewhat 
tightened at the approach of the brow; the 
arch of the eyebrow dear, mobile, and finely 
finished. From the depth of these soft caverns 
the glance travelled, at once kept back by 
knowledge and pressed forward by curiosity. 
His reserved and impatient regard particularly 
contributed to the dignity of tne whole.” 

He invites the student to join him in his 
daily walk, and starts by asking him if he 
has means. 

“ I am glad,” he says then. “ I believe you 
are fitted for intellectual speculation. Now I 
regard as a grave danger for the individual and 
for society the contradiction that there too 
often is between a cerebral development which 
needs leisure and means, for high culture is 
very expensive, and a condition which obliges 
one to work.” 

We seize his interest in the youth, bo 
fresh in his freedom, his cynicism, his 
intellectual activity and pleasing attitude of 
respect before the Master. But ideas, he 
maintains, do not suffice. “ They are 
abstract; one only reaches them by effort. 
However beautiful they may be, they do 
not fill the heart.” He urges him to the 
notion of sociability. “The quality of 
gallant man is not, as we are disposed 
to believe, a refinement of gentleman, 
an elegance the brand of the privileged; 
it implies a general morality! ” Later he 
says: “To the end I hope to be able 
to work.” M. Barres writes: “This fine 
word, living and strong, work, uttered with 
simplicity, took upon those lips a grave 
sound that fascinated the young man. . . . 
* To the end I hope to be able to work.’ 
What a superb expression of the unity of a 
life entirely arranged that the man might 
dedicate himself to truth.” Taine takes the 
student to look at his favourite plane-tree 
on the Esplanade of the Invalides, which he 
speaks of as the friend and counsellor of his 
declining years. “ It speaks to me of all I 
have loved, Pyrenian rocks, Italian oaks, 
Venetian painters. It would have reconciled 
me to life if men did not add to the harsh 
necessities of their condition so much joy in 
wickedness.” His subsequent biography of 
the plane is a full and eloquent page of 
Taine’s own life’s philosophy, with aS the 
charm and vigour of his style. 

But to return to the inquiry of the Revue 
Blanche. The late Monseigneur d’Hulst 
qualifies Taine’s work as mmtiple. Of his 
history he says: “ In spite of the exaggera¬ 
tion of colouring, he has rendered reality in 
immortal flashes.” The man himself he 
describes as one of the grandest souls he 
ever knew, but his books as having the 
effect of a withering wind. M. Andre 
Lef&vre denies him any influence whatever, 
while recognising the intensity of colour of 
the style, the force a little heavy and 
pedantic. M. Picavet is less grudging of 
his praise. 

“ For some time back,” he writes, “ he is a 
classic in the precise meaning of the word. 
La Fontaine et see Fables, the Eseai stir Tite- 
Live, the admirable articles on Plato’s youths 
Mid on Xenophon, on Bacine and George Sand— 
in brief his Essais and Histoire de la Literature 
A nglaise, will be read by professors and students 
as long as the authors he treats of. . . . He 


remains one of those men who characterise a 
century rather than a country, a true lay-saint 
by the constant dignity of his life and his 
ardour in work—a sincere and comprehensive 
thinker, who has ever sought truth in its 
multiple aspects—a great and conscientious 
artist, who has created a style rich and 
precise, coloured and expressive, supple and 
energetic.” 

The most important letter in the coll ection 
is M. Gabriel Monod’s long testimony: 

“ By his general tendencies Taine belongs to 
the sensualist philosophy of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, to French and English positivism; rather 
to the English—to Mill, Bam, and Spencer— 
than to Auguste Comte. ... By the precision 
and originality of his observation, by the rigour 
with which he groups facts and attaches them 
to other groups of facts of a more or lees general 
character, ana brings back the notion of fact to 
that of law, he is one of those who have con¬ 
tributed the most to show the fecundity of the 
positive method.” 

Here is a revealing stroke: “ His criticism 
of art awards beauty to work inasmuch as 
it is characteristic, but adds that to be 
altogether beautiful it must be beneficent.” 
The logician and the philosopher, M. Monod 
maintains, injured in him the critic and the 
historian. Another laments that his adapta¬ 
tion of Condillac and Hegel should have 
cast him into micrography, insisting that 
so massive a genius was meant for some¬ 
thing higher than mere psycho-physiology. 
Curious fact brought to light: at the end, 
Taine writes that the Imitation is the key 
that opens nearly every lock. He is justly 
accused of having cast upon the world such 
regrettable generalities as: “Frenchman, 
man of court; German, man of laboratory; 
Latin, analyst; Catholic, man of discipline; 
Protestant, man of conscience.” But all 
testify to the man’s superlative honesty, 
sincerity, and nobility of nature. His influ¬ 
ence, if less general than Renan’s, seems 
from this correspondence to be more intense 
and deep. 

Prof. Lombroso naively admits that he 
admires Taine because Taine was intelligent 
enough to understand him. He is descnbed 
as “English and Anglomaniac”—English 
by his wealth of facts, his humour, his per¬ 
severing and enterprising tenacity. “ Race, 
surroundings, moment,” it was his boast 
that with these three words he could unravel 
history, even literary history. 

One letter refers to the hero of the Disciple 
as “ a mediocre mind, a bad pupil who did 
not understand his master.” The master in 
question was Taine, and this harsh novel, 
written by M. Bourget, his friend and 
disciple, gave unmeasured pain to Taine. 
M. de Vogue’s long letter closes the inter¬ 
esting senes. He ends: 

“ 1 knew Taine so well and so closely, and he 
seemed to me so great, that I am a bad judge 
of his real size. . . . This mild infatuated lover 
of truth is one of the men I have most loved, 
and of all perhaps the one who most powerfully 
subjugated my respect.” 

H. L. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


T HE next few months will be memorable 
for the enormous number of books 
that will be issued from the various 
publishing houses. Not only must the 
forthcoming season bear its own heavy 
load, but also the added weight of many 
volumes which have been withheld from 
publication owing to the distractions of 
Jubilee time. Next year the issue of new 
books will probably be more evenly dis¬ 
tributed over the twelve months, as the 
success of Mr. Hall Caine’s “ Christian ” 
proves, what many have thought, that the 

K ’dic are as eager to buy and read popular 
ks during the summer months as at any 
other time. We give below a first list of 
announcements for the autumn publishing 
season: 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin’s Announcements. 

Belles Lettres. —“ The Work of Charles Keene,” 
with introduction and comments by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, and a bibliography of etchings and 
books by Mr. W. H. Chesson, with numerous 
pictures illustrative of the artist’s method ; 
“ The Printers of Basle in the XYth and XVIth 
Centuries : their Biographies, Printed Books and 
Devioes,” by Mr. Charles William Heckethom 
(illustrated); ‘ ‘ Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
to William Allingham, 1854-70,” edited by Dr. 
G. Birkbeck Hill (illustrated); “The Story of 
Marie Antoinette,” by Mrs. Anna L. Bicknell 
(illustrated); “ An Artist’s Letters from 

Japan,” by Mr. La Farge (illustrated); 
“ Saunteriijgs in Florence,” by Signor E. Grin, 
a new artistic and practical handbook for 
English and American tourists, with illustra¬ 
tions and maps. 

Biography. —“ The Private Papers of William 
Wilberforce,” collected and edited, with a pre¬ 
face, by Mrs. A. M. Wilberforoe, with photo¬ 
gravure and other illustrations; “ The Life and 
Letters of Mr. Endymion Porter: sometime 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King Charles 
the First,” by Mrs. Dorothea Townshend, 
with photogravure and other illustrations; 
“Tourgutoeff and his French Circle,” a series 
of letters to Flaubert, Geoige Sand, Emile Zola, 
Guy de Maupassant, Gambetta, and others, 
edited by Mr. H. Halp6rine-Kaminsky, trans¬ 
lated by Miss Ethel Arnold; “Lives of Great 
Italians,” by Mr. Frank Horridge (illustrated); 
“My Life in Two Hemispheres,” by Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy (illustrated!; “ The Love Affairs 
of some Famous Men,’’ by the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy, M.A., the first two volumf s of the new 
series, with photogravure frontispieces, entitled 
“ Builders of Greater Britain,” viz. “ Sir Walter 
Ralegh,” by Major Martin A. S. Hume, and 
"Sir Thomas Maitland: the Mastery of the 
Mediterranean,” by Mr. Walter Frewen Lord; 
and the first two volumes of a new series, with 
photogravure frontispieces, entitled “ Masters of 
Medicine,” viz. “ John Hunter,” by Dr. Stephen 
Paget, with an introduction by Sir James Paget, 
ana “ William Harvey,” by Mr. D’Arcy Power. 

History. —“ Communism in Middle Europe in 
the time of the Reformation,” by Karl Kautsky, 
editor of “Die Neue Zeit,” translated by Mr. 
J. L. and Mrs. E. J. Milliken; “ Greece in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. Lewis Sergeant, 
with illustrations and a map; “ The Gladstone 
Colony,” by J. F. Hogan, M.P., with an 
introductory letter by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone; the first volume of a new “ Library 
of Literary History,” viz. “ A Literary History 
of India,” by Mr. R. W. Frazer, LL.B.; two 
new volumes of “The Story of the Nations” 
(illustrated), viz. “ Modern France,” by M. 
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Andr6 le Boa, aud ‘‘The Franks,” by Mr. 
Lewis Sergeant; and three new volumes of 
“The Children’s Study,” viz. “Old Tales from 
Greeoe," by Mss Alice Zimmera, “ France,” 
by Miss Mary C. Rowsell, and “Rome,” by 
Miss Mary Ford, all with frontispieces. 

Ettayt. —“ The Scholar and the State,” by 
Bishop Potter, of New York; “ America’s 
Contribution to Civilisation,” by President 
Eliot, of Harvard University; “ Leisure Hours 
in the Study,” by Dr. James MacKinnon; 
“ Glimpses into Plant Life,” by Mrs. Brightwen 
(illustrated); “Mother, Baby, and Nursery: a 
Manual for Mothers,” by Dr. Genevieve Tucker 
(illustrated); “ Australian Democracy,” by Mr. 
H. de R. Walker; “ The Day-Book of Wonders,” 
by Mr. David Morgan Thomas. 

Poetry. —“A Selection of the Poems of 
Mathilde Blind,” edited, with an introduction, 
by Mr. Arthur Symons; “Songs of Liberty, 
and Other Poems,” by Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson; “Vox Humana,” by John Mills, 
selected and edited by his wife, with a frontis¬ 
piece portrait of the author; and a new volume 
of “The New Irish Library,” entitled “Lays 
of the Red Branch,” by Sir Samuel Fergusson, 
edited by Lady Fergusson. 

Fiction.— “ Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, with a frontispiece; “ The Tormentor,” 
by Mr. Beniamin Swift; “ Prisoners of Con¬ 
science,” by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr (illustrated); 
“ The School for Saints: Part of the History of 
the Right Honourable Robert Orange, M.P.” 
by John Oliver Hobbes, and a re-issue of “ The 
(rods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” 
by the same, author; “The Outlaws of the 
Marches,” by Lord Ernest Hamilton (illus¬ 
trated); “The People of Clopton,” by Mr. 
George Bartram; “Wild Life in Southern 
8eas, by Mr. Louis Becke; “The Temple of 
Folly,” by Mr. Paul Creswiok; “ Margaret 
Forster,” by the late Mr. George Augustus 
Sola, with an introduction by Mrs. Sala; 
“Brer Mortal,” by Ben Marlas (illustrated); 
“ The Twilight Reef, and Other Stories,” by Mr. 
H. C. MacHwaine; “Those Dreadful Twins: 
Middy and Bosun,” by Themselves (illustrated) ; 
“Liza of Lambeth,” by Mr. W. Somerset 
Maugham; “Revelation of a Sprite,” by Mr. 
A. M. Jackson; “Ramii: a Tragedy of the 
Indian Famine ”; and “ In Western Wilds,” by 
Miss Teth Quin. 


Messes. Methuen’s Announcements. 

Poetry. —“ Shakespeare’s Poems,’’edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by George Wynd- 
ham, M.P.; “ English Lyrics,” selected and 
edited by W. E. Henley; “ Nursery Rhymes,” 
with many coloured pictures, by F. D. Bed¬ 
ford ; “ The Odyssey of Homer,” a translation 
by J. G. Cordery. 

Travel and Adventure. —“ British Central 
Africa,” by Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B.; 
“With the Greeks in Thessaly,” by W. Kin- 
naird Bose, Reuter’s Correspondent; “ The 
Massacre in Benin,” by Captain Boisragon; 
“ From Tonkin to India,” by Prince Henri of 
Orleans, translated by Hamley Bent, M.A.; 
“Three Yearn in Savage Africa,” by Lionel 
Decle, with an introduction by H. M. Stanley, 
M.P. ; “ With the Mounted Infantry m 

Mashonaland,” by Lieut.-Colonel Alderson; 
“ The Hill of the Graces; or, The Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli,” by H. 8. Cowper, F.S.A.; 
“Adventure and Exploration in Africa,” by 
Captain A. St. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. 

Hittory and Biography. —“ A History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day,” edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. 
—vol. v., “Roman Egypt,” by J. G. Milne; 
“ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
by Edward Gibbon, a new edition, edited, with 
notes, appendices, and maps, by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., in 7 vols.; “ The Letters of Victor 


Hugo,” translated from the French by F. 
Clarke, M.A. ; “A History of the ’Great 
Northern Railway, 1845-95,” by C. H. Grin¬ 
ling ; “ A History of English Colonial Policy,” 
by H. E. Egerton, M.A.; “ A History of 
Anarchism,” by E. V. Zenker, translated by 
H. de B. Gibbins, M.A.; “ The Life of Ernest 
Renan,” by Madame Darmesteter, with por¬ 
trait ; “ A life of Donne,” by Augustus Jessop, 
D.D., with portrait; “Old Harrow Days,” 
by C. H. Minchin. 

Theology. —“ A Primer of the Bible,” by 
Prof. W. H. Bennett; “ Light and Leaven: 
Historical and Social Sermons,” by the Rev. 
H. Hensley Henson, M.A.; “ Devotional 

Series ” : “ The Confessions of St. Augustine,” 
newly translated, with an introduction, by 
C. Bigg, D.D.; “ The Holy Sacrifice,” by 

F. Weston, M.A. 

Naval and Military. —“ A History of the Art 
of War,” by C. W. Oman, M.A., vol. ii., 
“ Medieval Warfare” ; “ A Short History of the 
Royal Navy, from Early Times to the. Present 
Day,” by David Hannay, vol. i.; “ The Story of 
the British Army,” by Lieut.-Colonel Cooper 
King. 

General Literature. —“ The Old English 
Home,” by S. Baring-Gould; “ Oxford and 
its Colleges,” by J. Wells, M.A.; “ Voce 
Academic®,” by C. Grant Robertson, M.A.; 
“A Primer of Wordsworth,” by Laurie 
Magnus; “Neo-Malthusianism,” by R.Ussher, 
M.A.; “ Primeval Scenes.” by H. N. Hutchin¬ 
son, B.A., F.G.S.; “ The Wallypug in London,” 
by G. E. Farrow; “Railway Nationalisation,” 
by Clement Edwards. 

Sport. —“ Sporting and Athletic Records,” by 
H. Morgan Browne; “The Golfing Pilgrim,” 
by Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Educational. —“ Evagrius,” edited by Prof. 
L6on Parmentier of Liege and M. Bidez of 
Gand; “ The Odes and Epodes of Horace,” 
translated by A. D. Godley, M.A.; “Orna¬ 
mental De-ign for Woven Fabrics,” by C. 
Stephenson ; “ Essentials of Commercial Edu¬ 
cation,” by E. E. Whitfield, M.A.; ‘ ‘ Passages for 
Unseen Translation,” by E. C. Merchant, M.A., 
and A. M. Cook, M.A.; “Exercises on Latin 
Accidence,” by S. E. Winbolt; “ Notes on 
Greek and Latin Syntax,” by G. Buckland 
Green, M.A.; “ A Digest of Deductive Logic,” 
by Johnson Barker, B.A.; “ Test Cards in 
Euclid and Algebra,” by D. S. Calderwood; 
“ How to Make a Dress,” by J. A. E. Wood. 

Fiction. —“Lochinvar,” by 8. R. Crockett; 
“The Lady’s Walk,” by Mrs. Oliphant; 
“Traits and Confidences,” by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless; “ Bladys,” by S. Baring Gould; 
“ The Pomp of the Lavillettes,” by Gilbert 
Parker; “ A Daughter of Strife,” by Jane 
Helen Findlater; “Over the Hills,” by Mary 
Findlater; “A Creel of Irish Tales,” by 
Jane Barlow; “The Clash of Arms,” by J. 
Bloundelle Burton; “A Passionate Pilgrim,” 
by Percy White; “ Secretary to Bayne, M.P.,” 
by W. Pett Ridge; “The Builders,” by J. S. 
Fletcher; “ Josian’s Wife,” by Norma Lorimer; 
“By Stroke of Sword,” by Andrew Balfour; 
“The Singer of Marly,” by Ida Hooper; 

“ K i rkh a m ’s Find,” by Mary Gaunt; “The 
Fall of the Sparrow,” by M. C. Balfour; 

“ Scottish Border Life,” by James C. Dibdin. 


Messes. C. Abthur Pearson, Ltd., will 
publish in a few days Mr. W. W. Jacob’s first 
long story, “ The Skipper’s Wooing ” ; Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s new romance, “The Invisible 
Man ”; and Mr. Max Pemberton’s new 
book of short stories, “ Queen of the Jesters.” 


Mr. Macqueen will shortly publish “ A Girl’s 
Awakening,” by Mr. J. H. Crawford; “ He 
Red Painted Box,” by Marie Connor Leighton, 
and “Stories from the Land of the Round 
Table,” by William Henry Frost. 


DRAMA. 


HAMLETS: OLD AND NEW. 


rpHE autumn season opens with a great 
I show of activity in the West End 
theatres, where, within a fortnight, nearly a 
dozen new productions see the light. It is 
worth while noting that of this extensive 
programme the dramatic portion far out¬ 
weighs the musical, so that the frivolous 
note of the season is likely to be less 
pronounced than of recent years. Musical 
comedy of the stamp which has been so 
immensely successful at the Gaiety and 
Daly’s Theatre is not represented at all. 
Mr. George Edwardes is left in undisturbed 
possession of his valuable monopoly. To 
some extent this may be due to the fact 
that it is no easy matter producing 
“Geishas” and “Circus Girls,” out there 
is also a prevalent belief, perhaps not 
unfounded, that this genre has seen its 
heyday, and that the publio would be glad 
of a change. What sort of change? In 
the solution of such a problem lies much of 
the great art of management—a problem 
complicated by the fact that managers have 
to produce not always what they would like, 
but what they can get. New composers 
and librettists of ability are few, and unless 
they possess the rare gift of originality—one 
hesitates in this connexion to use the word 
genius—they necessarily travel in familiar 
grooves. So far there has been nothing 
offered in the way of musical novelty. 
“The Wizard of the Nile,” given at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre by Messrs. H. B. 
Smith and Victor Herbert, is a comic opera 
of the conventional type. It is called 
Egyptian, as it might be called Japanese 
or Babylonian, for the purpose of giving 
the costumier his chance; but the plot is 
more or less incomprehensible, and serves 
mainly as a vehicle for dancing and “ variety 
business.” It will be interesting to see 
what degree of success attends one or two 
revivals of the Offenbach period which are 
in contemplation. 


Literary interest centres in the now 
version of “ Hamlet” proposed to be given 
at the Lyceum by Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
Of Hamlets there is no end. As soon as 
one actor begins to rise in his profession 
he deems it incumbent upon him to play 
the melancholy Dane, and the experi¬ 
ment has been repeated so often of 
late years that one wonders how much 
inherent interest there remains in the 
tragedy for the average playgoer, to whom 
not only the plot and the characters, but 
even the literary beauties of the text, are 
familiar. It is certainly no longer safe to 
rely upon the merits of the play itself. Sir 
Henry Irving, who was the first to rescue 
Shakespeare from the stigma of “ spelling 
ruin,” makes a point of shoring up the 
Shakespearean drama with a variety of novel 
accessories—new music, new scenic and 
mechanical effects, and a new acting version 
—in all of which per te the public may be 
expected to be interested in addition to the 
acting; and his example in this respect has 
been extensively followed. The last of the 
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conventional Hamlets, as far as London is 
concerned, was that of Edwin Booth. 
Sturdy, dark, and thick-set, Booth was an 
actor of the Kean school, with a super¬ 
abundance of gesture, an adroit play of 
feature, including much raising, lowering, 
and knitting of the eyebrows, a stage stride 
which invariably brought him into “ the 
focus,” and the art of “ rumbling out 
soliloquies in a deep chest note.” When 
Edwin Booth came to London he was already 
a mature actor, and looked his years, but 
there was then no question raised as to 
Hamlet’s age. A Hamlet of fifty in appear¬ 
ance was not thought to be anything un¬ 
usual, and it was always an actress of great 
experience and undeniable age who was 
cast for the part of the Queen. 

To the question of the relative ages of the 
chief dramatis persona Sir Henry Irving paid 
no great heed, though he himself made up 
to look no more than thirty. It was his 
singularly picturesque, poetic, intellectual 
reading that won the applause of the 
Lyceum public. The great innovator in the 
production of “ Hamlet ” was Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, who, about fourteen years ago, 
gave us a boy Prince, arguing that the 
hero must be barely out of his teens 
if his mother was to be a sufficiently 
attractive woman to inspire the passion 
of the usurping Claudius. A compara¬ 
tively youthful Queen, apparently in 
the late thirties, was on essential feature 
of this conception; while Claudius was 
represented as a red-haired sensualist. 
Nor was this all. The mimic play in 
“ Hamlet ” has always been somewhat of a 
difficulty to stage managers. Despite the 
nipping and the eager air that we hear of 
at Elsinore, Mr. Wilson Barrett arranged 
the play-scene al fresco —namely, in the 
royal orchard — contending that if the 
late King was in the habit of taking his 
afternoon nap there the place was well 
suited for on open-air performance. This 
allowed of a more picturesque set than is 
usually obtained indoors, though the cardinal 
difficulty of seating the royal and other 
spectators in such a manner as to be seen 
by the house at the same time as the players 
remained. For the rest, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
indulged in the usual new readings, of 
which the most striking, perhaps, was a 
“Siege of Troubles.” New readings are 
the modem manager’s safest card. Albeit 
no permanent emendation of the text ever 
comes of them : they are as old as Edwin 
Booth, who adopted the phrase “ennobled 
queen” instead of “mobled queen.” 
“ Ennobled ” was at least an intelligible 
word, which “mobled” is not; but in con¬ 
junction with “queen” it seemed tauto¬ 
logical and un-Shakspearean. M. Mounet- 
Smly’s “ Hamlet,” given in conjunction with 
a French play season in London, was alto¬ 
gether too grotesque to come into line with 
English conceptions of the character : it 
looked like a caricature, and, unlike all 
English “ Hamlets,” was fairly mad. In the 
French mise-en-tcene nothing novel was 
attempted. The latest actor to exercise 
his ingenuity upon “ Hamlet ” was Mr. Tree, 
who, as usual, edited the text afresh, and 
introduced new readings, the best of which, 


namely, “The dog will have his bay,” 
seems a genuine improvement. In pursuit 
of novelty, he had the happy thought of 
tampering with Hamlet’s “inky cloak,” 
which to his predecessors from time imme¬ 
morial had been sacred: he gave it a red 
lining. Another of his innovations was to 
introduce browsing sheep into the scene of 
Ophelia’s funeral to the accompaniment of 
a tinkling of sheep bells. 

What remains, then, for Mr. Forbes 
Robertson to attempt in the way of novelty ? 
It will be seen that to break new ground in 
“ Hamlet ” is no easy task. However, the 
young actor, who has been confiding his 
intentions to an interviewer, does his 
best. By a stroke of genius he restores 
to the text the character of Fortinbras 
which all other modem actors, I believe, 
with remarkable unanimity, have cut out, 
even at the cost of making certain 
allusions in the text obscure. This, of 
course, has necessitated excisions in other 
directions, a circumstance which in itself is 
calculated to arouse curiosity, so that the 
latest exponent of “ Hamlet ” may be con¬ 
gratulated in this instance upon killing two 
birds with one stone. As “Hamlet,” if 
fully acted under modem conditions, would 
play for eight hours, it is never more than 
a fragment of the tragedy that we see on 
the stage. Mr. Forbes Robertson proposes, 
the Fortinbras episode notwithstanding, to 
bring it within the compass of three hours, 
which itself is a feat of some merit. He 
has also evolved a new feature of import¬ 
ance in the “business” that occurs between 
Hamlet and Ophelia in the “ Get you to a 
nunnery ” scene. Here it has been the 
custom for Hamlet to catch sight of the 
King and Polonius hiding behind the cur¬ 
tain. Mr. Forbes Robertson does not pro¬ 
pose to see them. He thinks it a sudden 
impulse for Hamlet to ask “Where’s your 
father ” ; and he wants to road the truth 
in Ophelia’s face. Finally, his idea as to 
age is a Hamlet of five-and-twenty, with a 
king and queen “young enough to be 
under the influence of passion.” So that a 
few odds and ends of novelty have, after 
all, been picked up in a well-gleaned field. 
One shudders, however, to think of the 
straits to which the next “ Hamlet” will be 
driven. 

J. F. N. 


SCIENCE. 


I N the new issue of the Geographical 
Journal there is an interesting discus¬ 
sion as to the date at which the name 
“ America ” first came into use. The 
designation itself was proposed by Martin 
Waldseemiiller (or “ Hylacomylus ”) in his 
Cosmographies Introductio, published at St. 
Die in 1507 : but the date at which it made 
its appearance in maps has always been un¬ 
certain. Mr. Thatcher, in his recently 
published work on the discovery of America, 
gives 1520 as the date of the first map 
bearing the name, that being one in a 
Venetian edition of the Polyhistor\ Prof. 
Elter, of Bonn, however, has just discovered 


a manuscript map, bearing the name of 
Henricus Glareanus, and the date 1510, in 
which the legend “ Terra America ” appears 
on the southern portion of the New World. 
This map is bound into a copy of the 1482 
(Ulm) edition of Ptolemy in the library of 
Bonn University. 

Prof. Elter has published a Latin 
treatise on his discovery, and on the early 
use of the word America, together with 
some interesting particulars as to Glareanus. 
This geographer was bom in 1488, gradu¬ 
ated at Cologne, became “ poet laureate ” 
under Maximilian in 1512, and in 1529 took 
a professorship at Friburg. He has left 
what are probably the earliest circumpolar 
maps in existence, and these, together with 
his notes, are useful as an assistance in re¬ 
constructing the lost map of Waldseemiiller, 
which probably contained a still earlier 
mention of America. It is interesting to 
note that at this date South America alone 
bore the name, the northern continent being 
marked as separated by a strait, and as 
forming part of Asia. The West Indies are 
represented by colour as a part of Europe. 

The safe return of Mr. Frederick Jackson 
and the other members of the Harmsworth 
Expedition is one more proof that Arctic 
exploration need not necessarily be attended 
with danger or even with hardship. The 
party were away for three years, they ex¬ 
plored the greater part of the coast of Franz 
Josef Land, and although they abandon-d 
all ideas of reaching the pole, they were 
pretty busily engaged in latitudes which 
nave choked off many previous expeditions. 
It would be rash to say much, on the faith 
of a Reuter interview, as to the value of the 
work accomplished by the expedition 
Roughly speaking, it appears to have con 
sisted in a revision of the somewhat dubious 
maps of the district. “ Gillis Land ” 
vanishes from existence, at any rate in the 
longitude assigned to it. King Oscar Land 
and Petermann’s Land have been pretty 
well blown upon by Nansen, and Jackson’s 
party also failed to find them. The most 
important point the explorers seem to have 
settled is the non-existence of land to the 
north of Franz Josef Land. That country 
itself appears to consist of a number of 
islands, rather than of a flat expanse with 
projecting peaks, and the old theory of its 
continuation towards the pole seems to have 
no foundation. On the contrary, Mr. 
Jackson reports an open sea to the north¬ 
ward, to which he gave the name of Queen 
Victoria. 

It is depressing, but perhaps not unex¬ 
pected, news that every revival of trade 
means an increase in the statistics of lunacy. 
The. number of lunatics under the charge 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
‘in other licensed and public institutions 
belonging to London, now amounts to about 
20,000, the increase since 1889 being more 
than proportional to the increase either of 

E lation or of pauperism. On the other 
, it has been suggested that the 
tendency to madness is really not so great 
now as formerly, the comforts of the asylums 
having induced many pe ople to certify and 
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to send lunatics there who would otherwise 
have kept them at home. However the case 
may be, it is a fact that nearly a fifth of all 
the lunacy of England is claimed by London, 
the cost of maintenance thrown upon the 
community being upwards of £200,000 per 
annum. Of all the districts of London, 
Hampstead has the smallest percentage of 
lunatics, while the Strand has the heaviest, 
the proportion there being actually greater 
tli»n one in a hundred. The connexion 
between trade and lunacy does not seem 
apparent at first. Over-pressure and 
increased competition doubtless have some¬ 
thing to do with it; but the real connecting 
link appears to be liquor, which was re¬ 
sponsible for 22 per cent, of last year’s 
admissions, and which propagates its effects 
on the mental stability of even the second 
and third generations. 

H. C. M. 


COKRESPONDENCE. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

Highbury: Aug. 21. 

While your corresp onden ts are “ pegging ” 
away at Mistress Fitton, 1 would commend to 
their attention the rival claims of Lady 
Penelope Devereux. The special charge made 
against some lady, being defined in Sonnet clii., 
thus: 

“ In act thy bed-vows broke.” 

What ibis means is made clear by the fact that 
this lady, better known as Lady Rich or 
“ Pecunia,” had a family by Lord Mountjoy 
while still under coverture. Perhaps the sub¬ 
joined sketch pedigree will best illustrate the 
point by showing how she was connected with 
the poet and his friend. Lord Southampton : 



It wilT be seen that the Ardens, of which 
family came the poet’s mother, were related to 


the Devereux, while Lady Southampton was 
first cousin to the delinquent; all this gives 
point to the censure conveyed by the Sonnet 
in question, and, as I submit, justifies the poet’s 
inter vention; while it clearly involves the sub¬ 
ject-matter in the personal relations of his 
friend, and, as I maintain, without any moral 
culpability on his part. 

The Ardens had a lengthy pedigree involving 
a much earlier connexion with the 'Vernon 
family, and bringing out many fanciful illus¬ 
trations of the “Sonnets." 

A. Hall. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

,,_ . „ „ “The real strength of 

By Hall Caine. Mr. Game’s work,” writes 
(Heinemann.) fly, Chronicle , “ lies in Gloria 
Quayle. In all the chequered experience of 
this hospital-nurse, music-hall singer, and 
popular actress, she remains a winning, 
single-hearted creature, infinitely persuasive 
alike in her buoyant temperament and her 
moral perception.” The story “ suffers not 
a little from unreality, though much of it is 
written with a power which places it above 
anything its author has hitherto accom¬ 
plished.” “The note of the theatrical [as 
a substitute for the dramatic],” says the 
Daily News, “. . . is seldom for long unheard 
in his work, . . . but in The Christian Mr. 
Hall Caine has surpassed all his previous 
failures in this direction. . . . Spurious 
sentiment, sham satire, ‘ faked ’ pathos, 
cheap morality, caricatured Christianity 
meet us in every page.” Storm (the 
Christian) is “a gaseous humbug and a 
self-righteous poseur of the most offensive 
type. ... All the serious characters play 
systematically to the gallery, but none of 
them with so much ardour as the Rev. John 
Storm. . . . It is not the flagrant absurdities 
of this absurd story that offend, so much as 
its catchpenny calumnies of classes and 
institutions which have hitherto been 
fortunate enough to escape malignant 
caricature.” The effectiveness of the 
book, the Spectator observes, “ has been 
considerably discounted by the long inter¬ 
view with the author which appeared on 
the eve of its publication in one of the daily 
papers.” In this, “ to put it crudely, Mr. 
Hall Caine avowed that he was writing of 
matters of which he knew very little at first 
hand, and internal evidence corroborates 
this candid but indiscreet avowal.” In a 
vision, “ Glory at Greeba Castle,” the 
Saturday presents the popular author upon 
the terrace which was haunted by fallen 
forms. “ One there was, lately a dainty 
little thing, a might; fashionable atom; . . . 
and the balmy zephyrs of publicity might 
blow and blow . . . they would never 
awaken again that little brave coy and 
illiterate being. . . . And other forms were 
there. But all were dead. And Hall 
Caine was the only Novelist in the World. 
Proudly modest, shyly confident, with an 
immense envelope of press-cuttings thrust 
into his manly bosom, he smiled, and then 
he sighed, for Empire means Loneliness. 

. . . He thought of the days when he was 
only a little Manx boy, guddling for 
sticklebacks in the pond. And suddenly 
he fancied he was guddling still, guddling 
for praise, guddling for the worthless 
plaudits of the millions.” 
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AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 

A Uim-nOUn DICTIONARY. By Rev. O. H. Nm, M.A. Ss.«d. 

MACMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Coot, M.A.. and W. E. P. PaiTrx, M.A., 
Aadbtaat Vutn in 8L Paul'! SohooL FIRST PART, la ad. SECOND PART. 4a ad. 
MACMILLAN'S 8H0BTBB LATDT COURSE. Being m Abridgment of Macmillan's 
Latin Gonna PIR8T PART, la ad.; KEY, 4a. ad. net. SECOND PART, la ; KKY, «a ad. nrt. 
CAESAR—THB INVASION of BRITAIN. Belectiona from Book. IT. and V., adapted for 
Bexlnners. With Exemlaea By W. Wklcs, M. A., and C. O. Domain, N.A. la ad. 
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T ran dated by A. Lum, LL.D. la 8d. 

LIVY—Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. SrarHKBsOB, M.A. 3a. fid. 

-Book I. With Notee and Vocabulary. By H. M. 8 txfnixsox.M.A. Is. 8d. Book 

XXII. Adapted from Mr. Cartf Edition. With Notea and Vocabulary, By J. B. M.uiciia, M.A. 
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HBBODOTUR Book HI. Edited by G. 0. Macaulay, MJk. 2s. fid. 

PLATO—IUTHTPHRO, APOLOGY, CBITO, and PBMDO Translated by F. J. Osuecs, 

- -LfijSkL Edited by M. T. Titian. M.A. 2s. fid. 

——— PRSDO By R. D. Aicsie-Hixd, M.A 8s. fid. 

THUCYDIDES Book II. Edited by E. C. Masckaxt, M.A. 3s. fid. 

XENOPHON — ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes end Vocabulary. By Bev. A. 8. Wal- 
tole, M.A. lasd. With ExorolMa By B. A. Walla, M.A. Is.Sd.—Book H. By Rer. A. 8. 
_ Waltola, M.A. Is. Sd.-Book IV. By Rev, B. D. Stoics, M.A. la Sd. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE Greek Text. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Rot. J. Bovn. M.A 2a Sd. 

TBB GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST MATTHEW. The Greek Text. With Introduction 

and Notes. By Rer. A. Slokss. 9a Sd. 

TBB ACTS Of the AP08TL8S. The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Paoi, M.A. 
la Sd. 

-The Anthorieed Version. With Notes. By T. B. Pass, M.A. 2s. fid. 

ENGLISH. 

BACON—ESSAYS. Wit h Int roduction and Notes. ByfF. G. 8 iliy,M.A 3s. ; sewed, 2s. fid. 
DBYDBX—SELECT SATIBBf. With Introduction and Notee, by J. Cxcxrox Collins, 

JOHNSON—LIVE* of the POETS The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, Bwift, Addison, 

Pop e, Gr ay). Edited by Matthew Arnold. 4a. ad. 

LAMB—THE ESSAYS of ELIA First Sorles. With Introduction and Notea. By N. L. 

Hallvaeo, M.A., and 8. C. Hill, BA. Si.; saved, la Sd, 

MILTON With Introduction and Notea. COMU8 By W. Bell, M.A. Is. 3d. 

L’ALLBOBO. IL FBNSER080. LYOIDAS ARCADES, SONNETS, Ac. By W. Bill, 
M.A. Is. 9d. 

- PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. With Introduction and Notes. By H. Mao- 

millah, B.A. Is. 9d. 

- BsMsOiS AGONIST '-:. With Introdnction and Notes. By H. M. Pxscital, M.A. 2s. 

POPE — BSSAY on MAH- Epistles I.-IV. Edited, with Introdnction and Notes, by 

Prof. K. E. Morris, la Sd. 

SCOTT—THE LADY Of the LAKE With Introdnction and Notes. By G. H. Stttaet, 

M. A 2a Sd. : saved, la Canto I., Id. 
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SPBNiBR. With Introduction and Notes. THE PABBIE QUEENS. Book I. By 
H. M. PxsctvAL, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. fid. THE 8 HEP HEARD’S CALENDAR By 
0. H. Hxkfoxd, Litt.D. 2s. fid. 
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MOUBRE—LBS PBBOIBUSBS RIDICULES Edited by G. E. Fasnacnt. Is. 
—— — L A VARE. With Note s by L. M. Mohabtt. B.A. is. 

MACMILLAN'S FBOOBBMIYE FBSNOH OOUBSB By G. E. Fasnacnt 


MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH OOUBSB By G. E. Fasnacnt. FIRST 

YEAR, la_Supplementary Rxordeee to first Year, la SECOND YEAR, 9a THIRD YEAR, 

„ . ». «d -KEYS, 4aSd.net euh,_ 

MACMILLAN’! PROGRESSIVE FBEHOH READERS. By the Seme. FIBST YBAB, 
»a Sd. SECOND YEAR, 9a sd. 

MACMILLAN'S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Bams. Part I., 2s. fid.—KEY, KOI. 
net. Part IL, Je-KEY. Da net. 

MACMILLAN’S SELJOTioN of FRENCH IDIOMS Compiled by Madame Ps. Pur. 
With a Prefaoe be F. P. ROOST, la Sd. 

A FRBNCE i ' AMMAR tor SCP- ’OLS By G. E. Fasnacnt. 2s. fid. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY Of tbo FRENCH LANOUaOE By Prof. Alfmd 

Ki eWiieL and Oiutaub Mahon. 3b. ad. _ _ 

THE STUDY of FRENCH ACCORDING to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTSMS By 

_. S2jS“°v ii r S5 D E - Room* and H. E Hoarsen. Sa se. Also in s Pnrta sd. each. 

HAUFP-DIE KAEAVANR. Edited bv H. Haosi, Ph.D. 3*. 

LESSING—MINNA VON BARNHELM Edited by Rer. 0. Mtxx. 2s. fid. 

SCHILLER- MARIA STUART Edited by C. Shsldon, D.Litt. 2s. fid. 

-WILHELM TBlL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacnt. 2s. fid. 

—- Wallen stein , das laobr. Edited by h. b. comuu, M.A. r 

A OKRKAN PRIMER By Otto Sisfitann. Ss. fid. 
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. A- H. Bnenn. Sa—GERMAN-ENGLI8H. 3a Sd. 

COMMERCIAL OBRMAN. By F. 0. Bum. 3a. fid. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

MAN and bl* MARKETS A Course in Geography. By L. W. Lnr. 2s. 

O 14MERCUL SOtARaPHY By K. C. K. Gonnxs, M.A. 3s. 

A SHORT IlOORAPHY Of tha BRITISH ISLANDS. By Jokn Bickird Gens, LUX, 
and A. 8. D amn With Mana la Sd. 

? f JPR APRY o f th« BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Gxrxn. Is. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHuOL ATLAS. By J. Baxtxolonxw. Is. 

OLASS-BOOE Of SIOORAPHY. By C. B. Cum. 2s. fid.; sewed, ts. 

CLASS-BOOK of 3ENBRAL OROGRAPHY By H. R. Mill. Sa. fid. 

■3BOORAPHY of BUSOP B- B y J. Sinn, M.A. IUnstrated. 2a. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY Of tha BRITIAH COLONIES. By Gioaos M. Dawsof, 

LL.D-and A. ScrerrurD, M.A. la 

SHORT dlB fOAY Of tha ENGLISH PEOPLE By John Ricsain Oasis, M.A., LL.D. 

With Coloured Mapa Genesdofical Table* and Chronological Annala. 8s. Od. 

Also tna tame m Pour Parts With Analysis. 3s. each. Part 1.007.12*8. Put n. 
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A HIBTO&f Of BNOLAKB for BEOINNERA By A. B. Boonn. Sa. 

HISTORY Of SHOLAND By Edith Tnohmon. 2s. fid. 
mSWARD I By Prof. T. F. Tour. M.A. 2s. fid. 

A PRIM SR of tilt HIST ORY of GREECE. By C. A, Ftnfx, M.A. Is. 

A PRIMER Of tha HISTORY Of ROME By Bishop Cssionton, D.D. Is. 

A HISTORY of BOMB for BBOIHRBRS By E. 8. Shocnsunon, M.A. 3s. fid. 

A HISTORY of ROME to the BATTLE of AOTIUM. By E. 8. SbocxSJmsTm.A. 

so. ed. 

MATHBMATIOS AND SOIENOE. 

ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS By Bev. J. B. Lock, M.A. New Edition. Revised and 

EnU rged. 4s. 8d. KKY.lOs. Sd. _ 

ARITHMETIC in TRBOkY And PRA0TI0E By J. Bsooxskitn, M.A..4S. fid. KEY, 
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By the Rev. J. B. LOOK, M, A , 
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Edition, is ed.-KEY.sasd. _ 
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CATALO GUES. 

S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 

TURE, No. 587, (or SEPTEMBER, just published, contains a 
food Collection of 

BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY AND GENERAL READER, 
including numerous important Sets.—Post (roe from 

H. Both eraii A Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., and 
87, Piccadilly, W. 


POTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

XT Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at reduoed prices, post 
free. Spot-tins Works purchased.— William Potts*, 80, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 
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GREVEL ft CO., 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, King Street, Oorent Garden, W.O. 

Dally Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
mMeets required. 


F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 87, 80H0 SQUARE. 
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ILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, 20 , South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

"pH. WOHLLEBEN, 

X FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

43. Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals st the most moderate 
prloee. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


W THACKER ft CO., 

• PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 

9, Creed Lane, London. E.O. 

Calcutta : Thackek, Stuck ft Co. 

M88. considered for Publication. [Established 1819 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 99 West SSrd Street, New 
York, and 94. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
rrwnted by their Branoh House in London for filling, on the most 
mumble terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS aad for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on spplication. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


hare specially-built Rotary and other fast - Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,18,94, or 99-page Journals at one operation. 

Advise and as s i sta nc e given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial OSloes, free. Advertising 
and Publishis* Departments conducted. 

Telephone81131. Telegraph '‘Africanism, London." 


R ARE Old (Black) OAK f.urniture, 

originally came out of the Yorkshire Dales, FOR SALE^-vi*., 
uraadfatber’s Clock (brass faoe): Dower Chesty Corner Cupboanl; 
sue Table; Pipe Rack ; and T&m-o'-Shanter Table—accept 13 Guineas 
tb« lot. Bargain. 8een here, or Sketches sent.—" Lady," Oakdene, 
Richmond. Yorkshire. 

A LINGUIST, connected with several Learned 
Societies abroad, seeks SECRETARIAL WORK. Translations: 


T ITBRARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

A-Jexperienoed in Literary Work, and who has access to the British 
nuseum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author, or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
wrongh the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, fl, Furnival Street, 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

f» tkit cobnut an inttrud at Id. par line, prepaid.) 


TXTANTED.-COLOURED MALTON’S, or any 

m.’ 0(d COU>CKED VIEWS of DUBLIN.-Vicicm, Baggt troth 

“ w ee, Duban. 

YT7ANTXD.—Copira Of “THE ACADEMY” for 

If Hth J AMU ARY, 18M. Pull price (8d.,p«r copy) 

Apply Iiuut Otto* a, Ctronwry Uct, London. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 94th SESSION of tho DEPARTMENT of SCIE NOE, TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, an 1 ARTS will begin on OOTOBKi wl the 87th 
SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 1,1897. 

The Claeses prep a re for the following professionsChemistry. Civil, 
Meohanioal, HR,trical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining. 
Textile Indns tries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaohing, Medklfta, maa Surgery. 

University also oomerrtd m she Facilities of Arts, 

Science. Medicine, end Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ Resldenoe. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Rmisteak. 


■JJNIVERSITY COLLEGB, LONDON. 

LECTURES OS ZOOLOOT. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, hy Profnoor W. F. R. 
WELDON, F.R.8.. will oommonoo on WEDNESDAY, Octoain Sib, 
at 1 p.m. 

These Leotures are suited to the requirements of Students preparing 
for the Examinations of the London University, as well as to those 
of Students wishing to study Zoology for its own sake. Notioe of other 
Courses of Lectures, to be deliveredduring the Session, will be given 
J. M. Horsrukgh, M.A., Secretary. 


later. 
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NIVERSITY of DURHAM- 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1897. 

. £70 ini SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
by WOMEN 3TUDENT8 who oommence Residence at Durham in 
October, 1897. Tho EXAMINATION begin* on OCTOBER 13th. 
Notice of intention to Reside should be sent, not later than 
September 30th, tp Professor Sampson, The Castle, Durham, from whom 
all information as to oost of Residence, Ac., may also be obtained. 

rpHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

± NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

PamciPAL-Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 

The College forme part of the University of Durham, and the 
University Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of 
both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete bourses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture. Mining. Literature, History, Ancient and Modern 
Languages. Fine Art, Ac. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the College. 

The 27th 8E88ION begins SEPTEMBER 27th, 1897. 

Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters 
will be found in the Calehda* (price la 4d.). Prospectuses on appli- 
cat lon to the S ecret art._ 

T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

C OLLEG E. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY 
WORK in the subject* of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
B ;5Sx^‘3X! n,nat,on, ot the University of London will commence on 
OCTOBER 1st, and continue till July, 1898. 

Fee for the Whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or Single Subjects may be taken. 

There is a special Clan for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to tne Warden of the College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 
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CtfOOL for GIRLS, Coombe Hill Home, 

East Grin steed, Sussex. 

Principal— M 188 CLARK. 

Moral Training is substituted for Religious Teaching, and an all¬ 
round development of the individual for mere lesson-learning. 

Physical Training and Hand-work form a definite part of the School 
Course. 

The AUTUMN TERM begins SEPTEMBER lflth. 


qUFERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLS.-MIm LOUISA 

BROUGH am RECOMMEND KTcrol Goad School, from 
pononel knowledge. England end Continent.—Cxnrngi. Kuum for 
Teach » as, 28, Craven Street, Charing Cross. __ 

FTIYPE-WRITING work of every description done 

X with accuracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing. Translating. 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.—The Misses 
E. ft J. Put*, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 

rno AUTHORS and Others. — MSS COPIED 

1 ' 0 ° <l »r.J, G. R oe,.,. 

qCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

w Oreek, Lntin. Foreign M8S.. Poem., Play., Tranelation*.- 
E. W. Lumen, Beeches Ro ad, West Bromwich. _ 

JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.-Would be thoroughly 

O taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of anew*, 
paper and general prinWng ofljee. With his intelligent co-operation 
would be made duly quallfled to take charge of a similar business. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, would be returned as nro- 
greasive salaiy. Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
proDrietor.-Address M. M , care of Messrs. Passmore ft Cookes, Avon 
Lodge, Weet Kensing ton. W._ 

T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD 

(The LEADINHALL PRESS, Ltd., SO, fMd.nh.ll Street 
London, E.O. 

Contain, tuition paper, oyer whloh the non ellpoSlth perfect 
freedom. Sixpenoe each, la per doeen, rated at plain. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. 


ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, OOVSNT GARDEN, W.O.. 

Are the sol* representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munioh. 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 


PRoerss Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
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and poblication of Parochial and Diooeean Records. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Procks 


For the Reproduction qf Works of Art, Original M8S 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Boo 
Illustrations. Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac. 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Pries List on application. 

Offloes: 4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
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Pro.pectuie. and Monthly Llnti of Bookl gratia and 
poet tree. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oimii at 

Greatly Reduoed Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIS1 (100 pp.) 
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SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS: 

The objections to them, and bow they have 

been met. 


Cceteris paribus everyone would rather use a fountain pen that 
carries its own ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere and at 
any moment, in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from two or three 
general objections to them. “A fountain pen is all very well,” 
people say, “but it has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink 
comes out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes a hideous 
mess on the smallest provocation. By way of compensation, when 
you want to write, the ink retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled 
into your pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been shaken 
and thumped until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met the difficulty. 
It does not have to be carried upright; it can be carried sideways, 
upside down, or in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much as you please; 
it cannot spill. On the other hand, until the CAW PEN is opened 
for use the nib (which is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed 
in the ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving any 
trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen which anyone 
cares to use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, but it is so con¬ 
venient for desk use that it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does not clog with 
air bubbles during that operation. Prices from 12s. 6d. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours .”—Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the point rarely 
suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted in an instant 
It has not all the advantages of the CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but 
for people who prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. 
Prices from 5s. 

British Depot: 4b, Holbom Viaduct, Loudon, E.C. 


THE 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A HIOB-OLASS VAPOR VOR PUBLISBRRS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY BEK, BOOK COL¬ 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WBO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IB TBE WORLD OP LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1 Jd. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
Articles on Cuebent Literary Subjects— 
Notes and News regarding Books—Con¬ 
tinental Notes—American Notes—Jotting b 
about Library Sales—Reviews of New 
Books and Magazines—Regular Lists of 
Books Published m Great Britain and 
America—Leading Foreign Publications— 
Businesses for Sale—Situations Wanted, 
and Situations Vacant—Books Wanted to 
Purchase, and Books for Sale—Trade 
Changes. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Adver ti ee m ente, make the Puhliehert' Circular and 
Bookssllsrs’ Record a molt comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 

a. d. 

For Fifty-two Weeks, Including 

Postage*.8 6 

For Twenty-six Weeks. Including 

Postage.4 6 

For Thirteen Weeks, Including 

Postage . 2 6 

* The Annual Subscription to America and Foreign 
Countries included in the Foetal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The Annual Subscription includes 
the large Export and Educational Numbers, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the ont-of-prrint 
Books Wanted column. 


BOW READY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i896. 

Royal Svo, pp. over S90, cloth limp, 6s. net; or 
halt-roan limp, 8s. «d. net. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME 

OW TM* 

English Catalogue for 1896 

diflers from Its predeoeaaar in this respect, that It gives the 

FULL TITLE 

With Duplicate, and in many oases Triplicate, Claeeifi- 
oatAon under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 
ofae hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 

The Bulk of the Catalogue la increased by 
over 80 pages, 

whilst the price (6a. net) remains the same. 


SOBS PRESS OPINIONS ON PORXER ISSUES. 

“ * The English Catalogue* is a publication of national 
importance. There is nething existing that has any- claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modem publications .”—Daily Netce. 

" Sncn a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day. "—Atheneevm. 

” We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are famished in these pages, bat 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the sise, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of Amerioa are also included in this 
admirable volume."—Doily Telegraph. 

“ ‘ The English Catalogue of Books' is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”— Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in its class the most 

useful of records.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

reoord.”— Notea and Queriee. _ 

London; 

SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON A COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dtuutan’s House, Fetter Lone, Fleet Street, K.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST. 


THE EXPOSITOR'S GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. 

Edited by the Bev. W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, M.A., I 
LL.D., 

Editor of '^The Expositor's Bible,” " The Kxpoeitor,” Ac. i 

Complete in 4 vole. To be published by Subscription. ] 

The First Volume, ready October 1st, handsomely bo and 
in buckram cloth, consists of the G08PELS of 1 
ST. MATTHEW, 6T. MARK, and 8T. LUKE, by 
the Rev. Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., and the GOSPEL 
of ST. JOHN by the Rev. Prof. MARCUS DODS, 
D.D. 

A full Prospectus of this important Work is now ready , i 
and will bs forwarded on application to the Publishers. j 

THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER of the ; 
WORLD. 

By the Rev. Prof. A. B. BRUCE. D.D. ! 

The Gifford Lectures for 1897. i 

Crown 8vo, 7*. 8d., cloth. 


THE CLERICAL LIFE. 

A Series of Letters to Minie'ers. 

By JOHN WATSON, D.D., Prof. MARCUS DODS, 
D.D., Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Principal 
T. C. EDWARDS, D.D„ W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, 
LL.D., T. G. SELBY, T. H. DARLOW, M.A., 
and J. T. 8TODDABT. 

Crown 8vo, Se„ cloth. 


ON the THRESHOLD of CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

A Retard of Twenty Years’ Pioneering in the 
Upper Zambesi, among the Btnyai and Barotsi. 
By FRANCOIS COILLARD, Paris Mieeion. 
Translated and Edited by C. W. MACKINTOSH, with 
Photogravure Portrait and numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. 

Imperial 8vo, 16s. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES 

Collected from The British Weekly 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

Printed in red and black, crown 8vo, 3e. ad., cloth 
elegant. 

SIDE-LIGHTS from PATMOS. 

By GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 

Cloth elegant. Is. 6d. 

New Volumes. 

1. THE RIGHTEOUS FATHER and 

the LIVING CHRIST. 

By the Rsr. P. T. FORSYTH, D.D., Cambridge. 

2. FROM STRENGTH to STRENGTH. 

By the Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., Carr's Lane, 
Birmingham. 

a A NEW VOLUME. 

By Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A., Free St. George’*, 
Edinburgh. __ 


THE SILENCE of GOD. 

By ROBERT ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D., Assistant , 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 

8vo, 6s., cloth. 


THE BOOK of the TWELVE 
PROPHETS. 

By Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 

VOCCMI II. 

Being the Completion of the Work and of “The 
Expositor's Bible " Series. 

Large crown 8vo, 7s. 8d. cloth. 

PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS of 
JESUS. 

By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 

The new Volume of “ The Bileni Time* ” Series. 

Feap 8vo, white and gold, Ss. ad. 

BY STILL WATERS. 

By Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 

A new booklet, beautifully Illustrated. Is. 

THE RITSOHLIAN THEOLOGY and 
the EVANGELICAL FAITH. 

By Bev. Prof. JAMES ORE, M.A., D.D. 

A new volume of “ The Theological Educator.” 

Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d., doth. 

THE MUSIC of the SOUL. 

Daily Readings for a Year, from the Writings of the 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

Selected and Arranged by the Rev. GEORGE COATES. 
drown 8vo, doth, Ss. 

THE LAST THINGS. 

A Study of the Coming of Christ, the Eternal 
Punishment of Sin, and the Eternal City ofOod. 
By the Rev. J. AGAR BEET, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., doth. 

THE GOSPEL in the FIELD8. 

By the Bev. B. 0. FILLINGHAM, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Bd., doth. 

A GUIDE to BIBLICAL STUDY. 

By Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. Principal A. M. 

FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

The MINISTRY of the HOLY GHOST. 

By the Rev. JOHN MORGAN, Edinburgh. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

THE GREATER GOSPEL. 

By JOHN M. BAMFORD. 

Author of " My Cross and Thine.” 

2!mo, is. 6d., cloth. 

LIFE’S LOOK-OUT. 

The Autobiography of Sydney Watson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

By HESBA 8TRETTON. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., doth. 

CHIRRUPER. 

By E. BOYD BAYLY. 

Author of “Jonathan Merle.” 

With numerous Illustrations by Ursula Wood. Is. 


| ESSAYS and ADDRESSES by 
HENRY DRUMMOND. 

With Introductory Sketches by IAN MACLARBk and 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., doth. 

THE POTTER’S WHEEL. 

By the Bev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., doth. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. 

By ROSA NOUOHBTTE OAREY. 

Crown 8vo, 8*., doth. 

MARY QUEEN of SOOTS. 

Prom her Birth to her Flight into England. 

Including documents hitherto unpublished. 

By D. HAY FLEMING. 

Grown 8vo, 7a 8d., cloth. 

A DOCTOR of the OLD SCHOOL. 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

With numerous Illustrations by Frederiok 0. Gordon. 
Foap 8vo, 2s. 8d., doth. 

THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR BOOK. 

Dally Readings from the Works of LAN MACLAREN. 
Royal 82mo, doth. 

OUTLINES of a PHILOSOPHY ot 
RELIGION. 

Based on Psychology and History. 

By AUGUSTE SABATIER, Dean of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology, Paris. 

Authorised Translation by the Rev. T. A. SEED. 

Grown Bvo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE MONKEY THAT WOULD NOT 
KILL 

And snother Story for Yenng People. 

By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. 

With IIlustrations by Louis Wain. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 3d., doth. 

JANE EYRE. 

By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

Bdng the First Volume of THE WORKS OF THE 
BRONTES. 

Edited by W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL. 

With full Introductions and Copyright material 
furnished by the family. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., doth. 

DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 

By the Author of “ The Land o’ the Leal.” 

Crown 8vo, 6c., doth. 

THROUGH LATTICE WINDOWS. 

By W. J. DAW80N. 

Grown 8vo, art linen, 6a. 

BY FAR EUPHRATES. 

A. New Story by the Author of “The Spanish 
Brother*.” 

Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


TRUE and FALSE AIMS, and OTHER ! 
SERMONS. i 

By the late Rev. B. HERBER EVANS, D.D., , 

Edited by the Rev. W. JUSTIN EVANS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

THE LIFE of F R. WYNNE, D.D., 

Bishop of KlHolno. 

With a Collection of Sermons an Addresses. 

Crown 8vo, fie., doth. 


IVY MEREDITH; or, a Season in the 

800th. 

A Story by CELIA ARMAGH. 

Crown 8vo, Se., cloth. 

THE GENTLEMANLY GIANT, 

And other Denizens of the Never Never Forest. 

By BEATA FRANCIS, Anthorof "Slyboots.” 

With numerous Illustrations by Geoffrey Strahan. 

Fcap. 4to, 3a. 6d., doth. 


TO the ANGEL’S CHAIR. 

A Story of Ideals in a Welsh Pillage. 

By the Rev. JOHN THOMAS, M.A., Liverpool. 
Crown Svo, 8s., doth. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a HIGHLAND 
MINISTER. 

With a Letter of Appreciation by the Rev. ALEX. 

WHYTE, D.D. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Pateknostbb Row, E.C. 
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Mr. GRANT RICHARDS'S 

New and Forthcoming Books. 

A New Book on Newfoundland. 

THE TEETH ISLAND: 

Being some Account of Newfoundland , its People , its 
Polities , and its Peculiarities. 

By BECKLES WILLSON. 

With an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM WHITEWAY, 
K.C.M.O., Premier of the Colony, 

And an Appendix by Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. 
Globe 8vo, buckram, 3s. Od., with Map. 

[Ready immediately. 

By Btchard Le Gallienne. 

THE RUBAIYAT of 

OMAR KHAYYAM: 

A Paraphrase from several Literal Translations. 

By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

Large fc&p. 8vo, parchment, 5s. 

[Ready immediately. 

POEMS by A. and L. 

By ARABELLA and LOUISA SHORE. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

_ [Ready immediately. 

THE ETHICS OF THE SURFACE SERIE8. 

I The RUDENESS of the HONOUR* 

ABLE MR. LEATHERHEAD. 

H. A HOMBURO STORY. 

Ill GUI BONO ? [Ready shortly. 

By GORDON SEYMOUR. 

16mo, buckram, 2*. each. 


Idylls of Derbyshire. 

A PEAKLAND FAGGOT: 

Talcs Told of Milt n Folk. 

By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Mr. T. i*. O'Connor iu The Graphic.— 1 The writer who 
cives us glimpses into the psychology of the poor and the 

illiterate ought always to be welcome..Toe charm of the 

work is in the freshness of the subject and of the treat¬ 
ment.Mr. Murray Gilchrist has introduced us to a new 

world of profound human interest.'* 

By Hanrice Maetsrlinek. 

AGLAVAINE and SELYSETTE: 

A Drama in Five Acts. 

Translated into English by ALFRED BUTRO. 

With an Introduction by J. W. MACK AIL, and a Title* 
page designed by W. H. MARGET80N. 

Globe 8vo, half-buckram, 2s. Od. net. 


By the Author of “A Nile Novel." 

LITTLE STORIES 

ABOUT WOMEN. 

By GEORGE FLEMING. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 


Grant AUen's New NoveL 

AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE: 

Episodes t» the Life of the Illustrious Colonel Clay. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

With over 80 Illustrations by Gobdojt Bsowita. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Mr. RICHARDS has also in preparation for 
immediate publication Two New Anthologies: 
»THE FLOWER of the MIND: a Choice 
among the Best Poems,” by Mrs. Meyneli. ; and 
“ A BOOK of VERSES for CHILDREN,'’ 
by E. V. Lucas. 6a. each. 

GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, 
Coyest Garden, W.C. 


Mr. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


A GIRL’S AWAKENING: 

A NOVEL. 

By J. H. CRAWFORD, 

Author of 44 The Wild Life of Scotland," Ac. 

Frontispioce. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

First Review, 

41 In a different vein from the delightful books which the 
author has provided for those who love to follow in the wake 
of an observant naturalist. In some respects it reminds 

one of Pygmalion and Galatea.the story possssses much 

of the charm which belongs to the writings of an author 
who lingers lovingly over country surroundings, while the 
conversations that lake place between a venerahle astro¬ 
nomer, the heroine, and a literary man are highly amusing.” 

Scotsman. 

THE RED PAINTED BOX: 

A NOVEL. 

By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, 

Author of “The Harvest of Sin," Ac., 

Joint Author of Convict 09," Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

First Rsvisw. 

44 It is only at pretty long intervals that stories so full of 
baffling mystery &Dd powerful interest as 4 The Red Painted 
Box’ issue from the press. With cunning art the author 
weaves her plot, and the reader follows its windings with 
absorbed attention, spurred on from point to piint by the 
pleasant but deluded belief that he or she has solved the 
mystery.”— Scotsman. 


THE COURT of KING ARTHUR: 

Stories from the Land of the Round Table. By 
WILLIAM HENRY FROST. 70 Illustration!! by 
Sydney Richmond Burleigh. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

[Just publtshod. 

POSSESSED of DEVILS. By Mrs. 

HAROLD E. GOR8T. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

“ It would be impossible to convey n bettor idea of this 
book than by quoting the few first and very frank lines of 
its introduction: 4 This is the story of a woman for whom I 
offer no apology, whose character and morals it is impossible 
to defend, whose sentiments were abominable, whoso prin¬ 
ciples were 44 nil”.but who, nevertheless, was in very 

truth a woman.’.One may not endorse Mrs. Gorst’s 

thesis, and yet acknowledge that she has exposed it with 

considerable talent.The story ends with an unexpected 

and thrilling climax .”—Morning Post . 

A DRAWING-ROOM CYNIC. By 

LORIN KAYE, Author of 44 Her Ladyship’s Income.” 
Art canvas, gilt top, crosn 8vo, Gs. 

41 A witty, cynical, whimsical writer is the author of this 
most captivating story. 4 A Drawing-room Cynic’ is so 
much better a novel than the reader is likely to come across 
for some time, that he will find it advisable to begin it again 
when he has reached the end, for the book is a gallop from I 
start to finish, and during the race he must miss some of 
the excellent things of which the story is full .”—The Queen. 

THE WOOING of AVIS ORAYLE. 

By CHARLES HANNAN, Author of " Chin Chin Wa," 
“The Captive of Pekin,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 8a. 

“ Since Sir William Brandon on the Bench waa confronted 
by Paul Clifford in the dock by that maker of romance, the 
first Lord Lytton, we have not had so strong a situation in 
the same order as that of the husband of Avis Qrayle and 
his sworn friend.”— World. 

A RUSSIAN WILD-FLOWER. By 

E. A. BBAYLKY HODGETTS, Author of “Bound 
abDut Armenia.” Crown 8vo, Gs. 

“Something absolutely now in fiction. This story is 
charming from every point of view; it makes the reader 
feel, when he closes the book, that he knows Russia as no 
other writer has ever enabled him to know the va*t dim 

Empire of the Czars.Princess Olgo Obolenski is the most 

living and gracious heroine or fiction we have met for a 
dreary length of time, and her story inspires the liveliest 
sympathy.”— World. 

THE WILD FLOWERS of SCOTLAND. 

By the AUTHOR of “THE WILD LIFE of BOOT- 
LAND,” Ac. Illustrations by John Williamson. Hand- 
somely bound, uniform with Mr. Crswvosd’s other 
Works. Large crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

Those who shrink from the h»rd scientific aspect and 
cacophonous would-be Latinity of many works with titles of 
this kind need have no fear that these pleasant, gossippy 

papers will be too severely botanical for them.The 

reader will be hard to please, be he but a lover of nature, 
who does not find these pages interesting and full of 
charm .”—The Times. 


JOHN MACQUEKN, Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, W.C. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN announce that they 
have just published "THE POM p of the 
LAVILETTES," by GILBERT PARKER, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; and "BLADYS," 
by S. BAR/NO-GOULD, illustrated by 
F. H. Townsend, fprown 8vo, 6s.; they 
will publish shortly “THE LADY’S 
WALK." by Mrs. OLIPHANT. crown 8vo, 
6s.: "THE SINGER of MARLY," by 
IDA HOOPER, illustrated by W. Cubit/ 
Cooke, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert 

BARR, Author of “ In the Midst of Alarms.” Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Thebest novel that Mr. Barr ha* given us. There is much insight 
in it and much humour. - — Daile Chronicle. . 

•* An exoeedinglv interesting book.”— WutmutU* GasetU. 

“ An exo tllent story filled with life-like picture* -Glatffov //eroJi 
“A eeriee of picture* of a strike which have rarely been equllol 

ill ’‘8ym^«hetic to a rare degree, it ha* both power and P« h «j^ 


BY STROKE of SWORD. By Andrew 

BALFOUR. Illustrated by W. C. Cooke. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Gs. A Romauoe of the Time oi 
Elizabeth. 

“A banquet of good thing*."— Academy. . 

“ A recital of thrilling internet, told with unfiaggmg rigour -CrjMe. 
“ An nuuaually exoellent example of a «*ml-hiutoriciI romano-. Thu 
exciting volume is worthy of a place in the front rank — » orw. 
“Manly, healthy, and patriotic.**— Ulaepow Herald. 

KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, 

Author of “ The Moving Finger.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 

“ A really charming novel.**— Standard. 

SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By J 0. 

DIBDIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. Bd. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By 


Sir H. H. JOHNSTON. K.O.B. With MO Hiss- 
trations and 6 Maps. Crown 4to, 30a. net. A Compirtc 
Survey of Britiah Central Africa, ita HisteU. 
Geography, Ethnology, Languages, Fauna, rlora, 
Scenery, Ac. 

“ Admirably thorough and beautifully illoitrated.’—GMt 
•' A delightful book .. .oollectlng within the cover, of adwdo 
til that U known of thi. part of our African do puma The idammon 
ippendlooa are of extreme value."— Ua^ehater Luardtou. 

•'The hook lake, front rank u a .laudard work hy th. one mm com 
potent to write it "—Daily Chronicle. 

OXFORD and its COLLEGES. By 

J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College- 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Fcap. 8vo 3s.; lobher, 4*. 
A Guide—chiefly Hiatorical—to the Colleges of Oxford. 

“ A pretty, readable, and useful book .“-©tofts- 
“Delightfully printed, bound, and illuttraUxL — Graphic. 

“ J u*t suoh a volume as a visitor wishes for. —Scowwiow. 

WITH the GREEKS in THESSALY. 

By W. KINNAIRD R08E. Crown 8vo, «s. This book 
oontains 23 Illustrations by Mr. Vi. T. Maud, an 
several Maps and Plans. 

“ Mr. Rose's description of the flight from Lariwa will go down w 
history .”—Daily Chronicle. 

HOW to MAKE a DRESS. By Miss 

J. A. E. WOOD, Head Teacher of Dressmelnog. 
Goldemithe’ Institute. With nnmerons Illustration?. 
Crown Bvo, Is. fid. 

TEXT-BOOK OF TECHNOLOGY. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN for WOVEN 

FABRICS. By 0. 8TEPHBN80N, of the Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. 8UPOARD8, of ‘he lurk 
shire College, Leeds. With 88 Full-Page I>letae,wa 
numerous Designs and Diagrams in the Text, uemi 
8vo, 7s. 8d. 

The aim of this hook is to supply, in a eystematic and 
practical form, information on tde subject of Decorsu 
Design as applied to Woven Fabrics, and u i» 
intended to meet the requirements of students in lein* 
and Art Schools, or of Cosigners actively engaged >n in 
weaving industry. Its wealth of illustration u a marten 
feature of the bo ok, _ 

MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOG! Z esi 
BOOK GAZETTE tent to any address. 

METHUEN A CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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“ BUSTLING, BREATHLESS, 
BRAGGING BOSWELL.” 

“ Famous Scots ” Series.— James Boswell. 

By W. Keith Leask. (Oliphant, Anderson 

& Ferrier.) 

“ T WILL be myself! ” cried Boswell on 
I his return from Corsica: the cry is 
the keynote of his whole life and character. 
He confesses of himself, as an author, or, 
to adopt his cherished spelling, “authour,” 
that “from a certain peculiarly frank, open, 
and ostentatious disposition which he avows, 
his history, like that of the old Seigneur 
Michael de Montaigne, is to be traced in his 
writings.” Elsewhere, in excuse for a flood 
of irrelevant egotism, he writes: “to pour 
out all myself as old Montaigne, I wish all 
this to be known.” With Montaigne, 
Boswell might have declared that, “ in 
favour of the Huguenots, who condemn 
private confession, I confess myself in 
public ” ; or again, “ I have no other 
end in writing than to discover myself." 
Himself, truly; and to discover others, 
not otherwise than as he discovered him¬ 
self, with their “warts,” as Cromwell 
said, their eccentricities and asperities, their 
public fame and their private peculiarity: 
he would not “ make a tiger a cat to please 
anybody,” nor confine himself to “grave 
Sain, and great Sam, and solemn Sam, and 
learned Sam.” “ For,” said he, with abso¬ 
lute conviction, “curiosity is the most preva¬ 
lent of all our passions”; and curiosity, in 
more than its limited modern sense. He 
meant by it an unflagging, incessant, in¬ 
satiable interest in life; an hatred of dulness 
and inattention, of waste moments and slug¬ 
gish hours; a craving to make each act and 
occupation contribute of its value to his 
mind or senses; a dramatic instinct of 
seizing upon the quickest, liveliest, fullest 
aspect of things; an unconquerable de¬ 
termination to make the most of life, to 
see and hear and taste and feel, to be 
unlike “ old Mr. Edwards of Pembroke.” 
To this he would sacrifice self-respect, and i 
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cast off dignity and court rebuffs; but he 
knew what he was doing, and why he did 
it—he was not Gray’s or Macaulay’s genius 
by aocident, fool by nature. He let nothing 
escape him—he must ever be enjoying some 
emotion or sensation. He “cannot resist 
the serious pleasure of writing to Mr. 
Johnson from the tomb of Melancthon. 
My paper rests upon the tomb of that great 
and good man. . . .” What a picture! 
Here is another: At the Duke of Argyll’s, 
after his Hebridean adventures, he can 

“never forget the impression made upon my 
fancy by some of the ladies’ maids tripping 
about in neat morning dresses. After seeing 
for a long time little but rusticity, their lively 
manner and gay inviting appesranoe pleased 
me so much that I thought for a moment I 
could have been a knight-errant for them.” 

Abroad, and breaking all his father’s ex- 

J ress conditions of residence and study, he, 
immy Boswell, finds “ borne in upon him ” 
the words of St. Paul, “ I must see Rome.” 
Language is inadequate to deal with that. 
Again, in disregard of his wife’s claims and 
father’s wishes, he wants to go a-gadding 
up to town, because keeping Easter at St. 
Paul’s is like keeping the Passover at 
Jerusalem. Assuredly he never kept his 
Passover with bitter herbs. He tells 
Rousseau that there are points oil nos Ames 
sont miss ; he tells Paoli that “ with a mind 
naturally inclined to melancholy and a deep 
desire of inquiry, I have intensely applied 
myself to metaphysical researches ...” He 
tells Chatham that his Lordship has “ filled 
manv of mv best hours with the noble 


tells Chatham that his Lordship has “ filled 
many of my best hours with the noble 
admiration which a disinterested soul can 
enjoy in the bowers of philosophy. . . . Could 

S our Lordship find time now and then to 
onour me with a letter ? ” Always, as 
he admits, “ that favourite subject myself" 
yet almost heroically so, even when im¬ 
pudently so: an occasional letter from 
Chatham would be a zest, an excite¬ 
ment, a distinguished pleasure to the 
youth under thirty, and therefore—he asks 
for it! It is not mere, pure conceit and 
ill-breeding: it is an invincible vivacity. 
You can almost see him reckoning up, as it 
were, on his plump fingers, his eminent 
acquaintances, the cities and courts that he 
has visited, his writings and flirtations and 
experiences in general: they are his treasures 
ana his triumphs. The acquisition of Johnson 
was but the greatest of them all, his crowning 
achievement: all his life was devoted to 
social coups ffitat. To hear service in 
an Anglican cathedral; to attend an ex¬ 
ceptionally choice murderer to the gallows; 
to contrive a meeting between Johnson and 
Wilkes; to sing a comic song of his own 
composition before Mr. Pitt at a City feast; 
to pray among the ruins of Iona, and to run 
away for fear of ghosts; to turn Roman 
Catholic, and immediately to run away with 
an actress; each and all of these performances 
were to him sensational, enlivening, vivid. 
This versatile little Ulysses of Scotland 
refused 

“ To rust unbumished, not to shine in use, 

As though to breathe were life! life piled 
on life 

Were all too little . . 

Bustling, breathless, bragging, he had end¬ 


less day-dreams and castles in Spain: there 
was a piteous kind of courage even in his 
last years of drunkenness and disappoint¬ 
ment, when weakness and absurdity grew 
upon him, and the world thought him a 
maudlin bore or buffoon. He would not 
give up the chase after his ambitions, would 
not rest upon his laurels, upon the fame of 
his great biography: he was as full of 
schemes and projects as when he dared the 
dangers of Corsica, and talked heroics with 
PaoU. A very quaint man, a very ludicrous 
man, but certainly a great man : causes and 
effects must be commensurable, and the 
Boswell of BosweWs Johnson, that splendid 
and unique creation, cannot have been no 
more than a prying, impertinent, besotted, 
brainless busy-body, a meddling, manner¬ 
less, self-important little chatterer, with a 
big note-book and a good memory. Men 
“don’t do such things” as write master¬ 
pieces without a master’s ability. Certain 
critics, who see the dissimilarities between a 
great artist’s life and his work, are fond of 
denying to the artist the merit of his art: 
it “came by chance,” half unconsciously. 
To that we may apply Johnson’s wise and 
reiterated conviction, so often asserted in 
subtler forms by Newman, and accepted 
by all experts in human nature, that 
there may be good principles without 
good practice: if that be true in religion, 
the converse is true in art. Johnson’s 
own grave and stately writings are the 
work of one, upon his own confession, 
not quite sane all his life; Addison, with 
his pure and lucid prose, was an habitual 
tippler; Lamb, that master of fine graces, 
was to Carlyle a sorry drunkard playing the 
fool. And Boswell, because of nis failings 
and absurdities, is not to be given the 
credit of the undoubted work of genius in 
which he records them! Illogical injustice 
could surely no farther go : it is assommant. 
We shall be told that Goldsmith and Steele 
wrote their exquisite works because they 
were wild, irresponsible, unmethodical 
Irishmen, obviously incapable of producing 
such perfection proprio motu and voluntale 
sua. Art is not an Indian juggler’s trick of 
producing fruit and flowers out of empty 
space; and as for the critics, who seem to 
think bo of Boswell, qu» messieurs Us critiques 
commencent. It is not so. As a man, 
nncnrding to Johnson and St. Paul, may 
sincerely hold good principles, yet be unable 
to “wearthem out in practice, as Topham 


Beauderk said, so a fine writer may show 
in his writings a thousand virtues of pro¬ 
portion, sobriety, tact, good sense, utterly 
lacking in his conduct. And curiosity, Bos¬ 
well’s absorbing passion, is a feature in his 
life and conduct which does go far towards 
accounting for the excellences of his master¬ 
piece. His instinct of selection, his present¬ 
ment of choice scenes, his dramatic direct¬ 
ness, his infinitely felicitous touch upon 
trifles, his unrivalled skill in detail, 
come naturally from a man who cared 
so supremely for rare and savoursome expe¬ 
riences in life. He does not weary us with 
descriptions of dull dinners and reports of 
insipid talk, because he hated such things; 
he gives us Johnson and the rest in all their 
lifelike reality, not excluding the odd and 
the grotesque, because it was just that 
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piquant reality which he loved, sought out, 
remembered. He gives us information 
about himself to his own disadvantage, 
because such personal information, which 
helps to show the man, he loved to have 
of others. Johnson “ tosses him,” turns 
and rends him, covers him with confusion. 
What then! It was magnificent, Johnson 
at his best; and Boswell wants to show 
Johnson at his best, in all his glory, the 
“ Great Man.” He relished his own rebuffs 
and discomfitures; as for his own weak¬ 
nesses, well, he wants us to see himself also 
as he was, exceedingly human, no stiff, 
bloodless, academic person, but Boswell of 
the tender conscience, the good intentions, 
and the frequent fall. So we have Boswell 
the theological, Boswell the bibulous, Bos¬ 
well the feudal, Boswell the cosmopolitan— 
all the Boswells. We miss neither the 
Boswell who perpetually discussed predesti¬ 
nation, nor the Boswell who sometimes 
adhoesit pavimento. But the art of it! Read¬ 
ing Boswell’s half-humorous, half-serious 
apologies or reasons for recording uncouth 
or ridiculous sayings and doings, his own 
or others’, we cannot deny that he had 
full right to say of his “Life” what 
Johnson said of his Dietionary: “ Sir, I 
knew very well what I was undertaking, 
and very well how to do it; and have done 
it very well.” 

“What a pedant,” wrote Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, of Cicero, to Mr. John Morley, “ is 
Mommsen, who runs this charming person¬ 
age down!” What a pedant, one is in¬ 
clined to say, must he be who shrinks from 
an honest admiration and affection for 
Boswell! In many ways a small, an un¬ 
dignified, a preposterous man, but never a 
mean, idiotic, vulgar man. He knew all 
the weak and laughable sides of his own 
character, and that safeguards him. So 
abject a fool and vain a toady, as Macaulay 
imagines him, oould have had no sense of 
humour, no subtlety of perception, no 
delicacy of characterisation: still more, he 
could not have had the friendship of Johnson 
and of the Club. Johnson was the tenderest 
of mankind, and protected in long-suffering 
patience many a querulous or unattractive 
pensioner upon his charity and inmate 
under his roof; but Johnson enduring, and 
more, inviting, the companionship of a fool 
and toady, and that a Scotsman, is unthink¬ 
able. Why the world should be so un¬ 
willing to take what Thackeray calls “ the 
more kindly and the more profound view ” 
of Boswell’s character, is something of a 
problem. Doubtless he awakes in us no 
such ardour of love and reverent compas¬ 
sion and caressing gratitude as Goldsmith 
and Lamb awoke; but he is very much our 
genial friend, our admired and inestimable 
“ Bozzv.” There is, perhaps, a lurking 
sense that, despite his title to our gratitude, 
he is too undignified, too ridiculous. Gold¬ 
smith and Lamb, that gentle pair, have 
something pathetic and tragio in their 
sufferings or sorrows. Boswell is too “ fat 
and well - liking,” too self-satisfied and 
assertive, too canny and oonquering: there 
is nothing sacred unto tears about him. TTi« 
failings and distempers are beautiful neither 
in cause nor in effect: we do not get beyond 
t hinkin g him a good fellow and a prodigious 


able one. Johnson, thanks to Boswell, we 
cannot but love: Boswell himself is no more 
than our excellent shrewd tavern friend or 
fellow-traveller. We would gladly have 
been at “Goldy’s” deathbed; we hardly 
think of “ Bozzy’s.” In truth, it is hard to 
think of him as dead, as master of the dread 
secrets which he loved to peer into with 
Johnson. To us he is still a Londoner, 
strutting off down Fleet-street toward 
Johnson’s quarters, thinking with anticipa¬ 
tory gusto of their supper at the Mitre, and 
meditating how best he shall put the Great 
Man through his paces. There, in the 
kindly, jovial tavern, tedet aetemumgue 
sedebit. St. Dunstan may chime for mid¬ 
night, but Boswell sits there still over the 
port or punch, putting questions without 
end to the hero whose immortality he has 
doubled and endeared to us. 

Mr. Keith Leask is to be congratulated 
upon an excellent piece of work, well con¬ 
ceived and well executed, full of aocnrate 
knowledge and of humorous commonsense. 
It deserves its dedication to the “ Great 
Cham ” among modem Johnsonians, Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, that admirable scholar 
in Dr. Johnson’s school, which was dis¬ 
tinguished, says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “for 
a love of truth and accuracy.” In short, 
Mr. Leask’s Life of Boswell is in happy con¬ 
trast to that by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald; we 
could not say more to recommend it. Three 
unimportant points may be mentioned, where 
Mr. Leask’s statement or his judgment is at 
fault; and the three points are the only 
three, that we have noted. He describes 
Francis Gentleman, whom Boswell met 
when he was studying under Adam Smith at 
Glasgow, as “an old stage-struck offloer, 
who had sold his commission to risk his 
chances on the boards.” By “ old officer ” 
Mr. Leask must mean “ ex-officer ” : for 
Gentleman, once a well-known Irish play¬ 
wright, was but twenty-one when Boswell 
met him, and he died aged fifty-six, the 
author of some fifteen dramatic pieces and 
of an edition of Shakespeare. Secondly, 
when Johnson in a letter speaks of Boswell’s 
mother-in-law, meaning step-mother, Mr. 
Leask regards it as a slip of the pen, a 
mistake : but the last century used the 
terms of relationship “ step ” and “ in¬ 
law ” indifferently; a confusing habit, which 
Thackeray, if we remember right, has not 
forgotten in Esmond. Lastly, Mr. Leask 
finds in the fact that Boswell’s marriage and 
his father’s second marriage took place on 
the same day, but at different places, a 
“clear indication” of differences between 
father and son. Surely, “’tis to consider 
too curiously to consider so.” Boswell 
married at his wife’s home: Lord Auchin- 
leck at Edinburgh, where his judicial duties 
very probably detained him. But, in any 
case, an old man over sixty might well feel 
something somewhat ludicrous and distaste¬ 
ful in the solemnisation of the two marriages 
together. Father and son were seldom on 
the best of terms, and the son was to blame 
for it: but here at least we find evidence of 
taste on either side, rather than of 
rd. 


A CRITIC'S NOTE-BOOK. 

Journeys through France: being Impressions of 
the Provinces. By H. A. Taine. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) 

In 1863 Taine was appointed examiner to 
the Military School of St. Cyr, and for three 
years, in the prooessof his work, he visited a 
wide circle of provincial towns. It was his 
habit to jot down his impressions of each 
place in a number of small note-books, 
always with an eye to some future recasting 
and publication. Such was the genesis of 
his Notes sur Paris and Notes sur VAngleterre, 
and but for his sudden immersion in more 
laborious toil we should probably have had 
a similar volume from these brief carnets. 
Certain passages, indeed, were used in his 
Voyage en Italic and Notes sur Paris, but the 
note-books, as a whole, remained as they 
were, and are now published as they were 
left. 

Such a volume could not fail to be interest¬ 
ing, for the simple reason that, apart from 
certain diyasdust labours of research, it 
was impossible for Taine to be dull. It 
forms a series of acute criticisms on the 
landscape and life of provincial Franoe; and 
however much we may value the opinion 
of an intelligent foreigner on our own 
land, we must set a still higher worth 
on his opinion on his own. And in 
Taine’s case the value is more striking, for 
he had a curious gift of critical aloomess, 
of holding himself apart from the object of 
his judgment and appraising it clearly and 
coldly. Hence he always writes of France 
with a certain air of foreignness, looking at 
it with just that air of interested curiosity 
with which one views an alien people. 

The work is professedly an itinerary, but 
it has none of the picaresque romance and 
high spirits which commonly characterise 
this form. There is nothing of the rollicking 
humour, the eternal outlook for the whim¬ 
sical and laughter-moving which delight us 
in Thackeray’s Irish Sketch-book, nor, on the 
other hand, has he the masquerading senti¬ 
ment of Heine. The purely geographical 
and historical interest is, of course, absent, 
such as inspired in the last century a work 
like Capt. Burt’s Letters from the North of 
Scotland. Still further is he from the 
delicate sentimentalism of such dainty por¬ 
celain work as Stevenson’s two little books 
of travel. He sets out with an interest in 
great questions—the political and social 
condition of the people, the extent of clerical 
supremacy, the difference in race type: and 
such form the lines of his moralising; but, 
apart from this, there is a more personal 
love of fair scenery, and laboriously and 
conscientiously he sets himself to reproduce 
his impressions of North and South. 

These notes are a sort of epitome of his 
whole work. When he gives reasons for 
any fact there is the same air of complete¬ 
ness, the same search for “special ten¬ 
dencies ” and “ social conditions ” which 
characterise his literary criticism. Nor is 
there wanting the gay paradox, the hasty 
generalisation, which are so common in Ms 
Notes sur VAngleterre. Take this for an 
example: 

“ When the Englishman has ceased to work 
he eats and drinks, turns red in the face. 
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become* gloomy or quarrelsome, takes his 
pleasures brutally, swears and fights. After 
that he sleeps till he is sober, and in the mora- 
he washes his face in hot water and his 
y in oold water, brushes up his whiskers, 
and goes about his business with a funereal 
aspect. I think it is only the Frenchman, the 
Latin, the Southerner, who combines art, 
poetry, or refinement with bis pleasure. The 
other is either a mere brute or merely virtuous.” 

Finally, in his short political notes there is 
something of the genuine Liberalism and 
as genuine distrust of facile democratic 
expedients which is the keynote of the great 
Let Origins* de la France Contemporaine. 

His journeys start from Picardy in the 
North, and his first pictures in each year of 
the Notes are of the grey monotonous Breton 
land, the place of crude colours sobered by 
the misty sky. At first the thing distresses 
him; he is interested in the types of 
people, but the stolidity of everything, 
the flemish heaviness, weighs on his spirits. 
On his second visit he is better pleased, the 
reetfulnees of the level colouring cools and 
refreshes him after the hot South. The 
northern character pleases him more and 
more. 

“ In the South,” he says in his fine way, 
“ you must live sensuously like a painter, love 
a dainty, well-dressed woman, a merry face 
under a dark veil of hair, a deep shade beneath 
a long grey wall that outs sharp into the living 
blue, exquisite grapes that melt like honey in 
the mouth ; but you must hide away all that 
is within you, all meditation, profound or 
tender.” 

Of particular people, too, he can draw 
admirable pictures: 

“ A man of routine by birth and disposition, 
with a discreet smile and spiritless eyes; 
squarely dressed in a good black coat, and 
standing squarely on his big feet—the most 
ordinary, serviceable steady-going, common¬ 
place man, as vulgar and clean as a new-swept 
pavement.” 

In the South, in Languedoc and on the 
Mediterranean coast, Taine’s sketches beoome 
more vivacious and ooloured, but he always 
has the air of protesting against Southern 
characteristics, himself for me time a stem 
Northman. The people are “ graceful, with 
the vivacity of a biro—of a delicate twitter¬ 
ing tomtit; but there is nothing more in 
their cackle.” For the people of Toulouse he 
is “without sympathy.” “A ‘gentleman’ is a 
rarity” there. But the country—this takes 
him utterly captive. He glories in the extra¬ 
ordinary oolours, the wide lines of landscape, 
the dear, limitless heavens. The description 
of Cette, on p. 252, and the account of the 
passage of the Jura, are admirable pieces of 
ornate prose. Take this, too, of the sea: 

“It is the sea which ennobles everything. 
Between the line and the surf there was but 
the ancient foreshore, oovered with prickly 
tamarisks and mauve-coloured heath, with 
yellow sand conspicuous here and there. At 
the limit of the foreshore, the rugged border 
line cut clear into a deep and sombre blue. It 
is She—blue as any grape on this duster whioh 
hangs in the oooling breeze. The azure deepens, 
filling up a good half of the range of sight; 
the white sail of a fishing-smack floats alone, 
like a hollow shell; the eternal monotone of 
ocean is borne upon the ear. Draw near and 
see the leaping silver foam. Above the intense 
blue the sky is transparently, superbly pale, 


and the stars are hurrying to light their lamp*. 
There is not a living soul, nor a plant, nor any 
sign of the hand of man. There might be 
Nereids and Fauns dancing on the strand, as 
in the days when the world was young.” 

These pictures of scenery and weather are 
vivid, effective and oarefuL Their fault is 
that they are a little indiscriminate, a little 
too rhetorical and highly pitched, and eveiy 
now and then the writer is unhappy in his 
comparisons. There is too much reference 
to clothing. “ The sky is a beautiful and 
happy girl, dressed in a new gown of glisten¬ 
ing silk.” The hills are like mauve vdvet; 
something else is like muslin. Now musliqp, 
silks, and vdvet are all very well in their 
way, but they can be overdone. Again, 
there are traces of a oolourman’s use of 
words, where the names of pigments are 
scattered about ineffectively, as in an other¬ 
wise excellent passage on p. 235. It is this 
slightly rhetorical note, this desire to write 
always “ a power too high,” which is the 
source of his defects. 

In October, 1864, a year after the begin¬ 
ning of these Notes, Taine was appointed 
Professor of ./Esthetics at the JEcole de* Beaux 
Art*. Hence we expect to find here traces 
of his strong interest in the formative arts, 
which gave rise subsequently to his disserta¬ 
tions on the Arts, their Philosophy and Ideal. 
In the account of the Museum at Rennes we 
find such traces in many shrewd and pregnant 
criticisms on Flemish and French painters. 

“The old school of printing,” he says, “seized 
on fundamental realities and made the most 
of them; the modem painter seizes on the con¬ 
spicuous accident, the differentiating mark, and 
aims at reproducing the effect. Thus the Dutch 
Landscape of Anastasi is thoroughly true in its 
unpleasant bluish-green grass and its strange 
dissolving sky of bluish-black. That strikes us 
by contrast with our French sky. But Anastasi 
did not love Holland, and he missed the 
essential, the lasting, the welcome features 
which are the discoveries of love.” 

This is excellent, and not less good are 
the more general criticisms. “The future 
in every art iB for such as select or meet 
with subjects which all succeeding genera¬ 
tions will approve. Happiness is one of 
these themes, but nervous disorder and 
psychological peculiarities are not among 
them.” This is another version of the 
profound saying that “ Art must follow the 
main march of the human affections”—a 
searching text for the countrymen of De 
Maupassant and M. Bourget. Take this, too, 
on his own preferences: 

“ In judging a landscape, the whole question 
is one of more or less moisture in the air. My 
temperament needs more than a Roman or a 
Greek would demand. After a brief time, face 
to face with a Southern literature or art, my 
sensibility is wounded, and I require an imper¬ 
ceptible humidity in the atmosphere to rilay 
the scorching heat of their sun.” 

We have scarcely left ourselves space to 
speak of the political notes, but these are by 
no means the least interesting. It is of 
provincial France before the war that Taine 
writes, a country drilled and disciplined into 
a respectable mediocrity. He cannot away 
with the system. “A community is like a 
large garden,” he writes; “ it is planned for 
peaches and oranges, or for carrots and 



cabbages. Our garden is planned entirely 
for cabbages and carrots.” Again, “France 
is a democracy of peasants and working¬ 
men under a motherly administration, with a 
restricted town population which lives cheaply 
and grows rusty, and with needy officials 
who are on the look-out for promotion and 
never take root.” The power of clericalism 
gives him acute annoyanoe, but the most 
glaring flaw in the national edifice is the 
barren mechanical socialism under which all 
men are marshalled. There is no room for 
a rich civic or national life, no chance for 
true merit to rise to distinction, no justice in 
rewards and punishments. Yet “ the more 
I see of France,” he says finally, “ the more 
she seems to have the constitution that suits 
her.” Which would imply that Taine had 
no exaggerated opinion of the merits of his 
own land. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MATTERHORN. 

A Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn. By 
Edward Whymper. With Sixty-five 
Illustrations and Maps. (John Murray.) 


Thebe is associated with the very name of 
Zermatt a majesty which all the desecrating 
forces of cheap travel and monster hotels 
cannot destroy. The austere and noble 
valley cannot be debased even by the 
vulgar might of organised advertisement. 
The spectral peak of the Matterhorn rules 
it still, in spite of the debasing commercialism 
which is spoiling Switzerland, and which 
aims at selling scenery and exploiting Alpine 
solitudes at so much per tripper. At Zer¬ 
matt man can always learn something of 
his own insignificance. The little tourist 
who battens with critical bitterness on the 
many dishes of a Swiss table tThdte has 
never made bimnalf quite at home there. He 
cannot be quite sure that the stem, legend- 
haunted peaks that menace his horizon are 
not plotting for his pigmy overthrow. 
Might they not leap down from keeping 
watch and ward in their icy solitudes ana 
stamp out man’s imprint there in the 
haunted valley? “I am the Spirit of the 
place,” mutters the Matterhorn, “ and what 
with me wouldst thou ? ” Mr. Edward 
Whymper has answered the question more 
exphcitLy than Lord Byron’s Man/red in this 
little volume of singular charm. For the 
book is not as other guide-books are, but a 
capital piece of vitalised literary work. The 
author has drawn liberally from his Scramble* 
Among the Alp*, and tells once more the 
thrilling story of the long siege which 
Alpine . climbers laid to that inaccessible 
peak. The virgin mountain held out year 
after year, but at last sullenly and malig¬ 
nantly yielded. The conflict, on an heroic 
scale, darkened by a tragedy, represents the 
most thrillin g chapter in Alpine moun¬ 
taineering exploit. 

Mont Blanc was first climbed by Jacques 
Balmat in 1786. The path he opened is 
now annually trodden by hundreds of 
tourists; but it was not until 1865 that the 
peak of the Matterhorn was stormed. The 
price paid by the adventurers was terrible; the 
ghastly tale remains fixed in the memory of 
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all who are acquainted with Alpine litera¬ 
ture. Mr. Whymper tells us once more of 
his own narrow escape and the fate of his 
comrades who lie in that most touching 
resting-place of ill-fated climbers, the little 
burial-ground of the English church at 
Zermatt. The present year has brought the 
usual crop of sinister Alpine accidents, and 
it is well that Mr. Whymper should remind 
his readers that death walks at the elbow 
of the unwary or weak mountaineer on 
dizzy ice-glazed crag and every slippery 
col. His account of the disaster, of which 
he was a witness, in which the Rev. Mr. 
Hudson, Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. Hadow, 
and the guide lost their lives is an admirable 
piece of descriptive writing. 

“Michel Croz, the guide,” wrote Mr. 
Whymper, “had laid aside his axe, and, in 
order to give Mr. Hadow greater security, was 
absolutely taking hold of his legs and putting 
nis feet, one by one, into their proper 
position.” 

This, at least, is the author’s belief, although 
he admits that the two men were hidden 
from his sight by an intervening mass 
of rock. Mr. Hadow appears to have 
slipped and to have knocked over the guide 
in falling. The two men shot down the 
frozen snowy slope, dragging Mr. Hudson 
after them; Lord Douglas followed. The 
two Taugwalders and Mr. Whymper planted 
themselves 

“ as firmly as the rocks would permit: the rope 
was taut between us, and the jerk came on us 
as on one man. We held, but the rope broke 
midway between Taugwalder and Lord Francis 
Douglas. For a few seconds we saw our un¬ 
fortunate companions sliding downwards on 
their backs, and spreading out their hands, 
endeavouring to save themselves. They passed 
from our sight uninjured, disappeared one by 
one, and then fell from precipioe to precipice to 
the Matterhoragletscher below, a distance of 
nearly 4,000 feet.” 

Whether their lives were sacrificed to the 
careless use of a rotten rope, or whether, 
had it not broken, Mr. Whymper and the 
two Taugwalders would also have perished, 
is a question on which opinions will differ, 
but which will never be cleared up. There 
is no more pathetic story in Alpine climbing. 
The victims had just planted their flag on 
the summit, and were descending, the 
arduous and most dangerous part of their 
task having been completed. They died in lie 
hour of their triumph. The horror-stricken 
survivors for a time were helpless. For the 
space of half an hour they remained on the 
spot without moving a single step. The two 
guides, “paralysed by terror, cried like 
infants, and trembled in such a manner as 
to threaten us with the fate of the others.” 
The descent was a terrible ordeal. The 
panic-stricken Taugwalders, father and son, 
might have slipped at any moment. Their 
nerve was lost. “ Several times old Peter 
turned with ashy face and faltering limbs, 
and said, with terrible emphasis, 1 1 cannot.’ ” 
The very face of nature seemed changed by 
the catastrophe. When the party arrived 
upon the long slope descending towards 
Zermatt, and the danger was over, 

“ lo! a mighty arch appeared rising above 
Lyskamm, high into the sky. Pale, colourless, 
and noiseless, but perfectly sharp and defined, 
except wherejit was lost in the clouds, this 


unearthly apparition seemed like a vision from 
another world. . . . The Taugwalders thought 
it had some connexion with the accident, and 
I, after a while, that it might bear some 
relation to ourselves. But our movements had 
no effect upon it. The spectral forms remained 
motionless. It was a fearful and wonderful 
sight; unique in my experience, and impressive 
beyond description, coming at such a moment.” 


The phenomenon, however, seems to have 
been analogous to the fog-bow; similar atmo¬ 
spheric manifestations are not uncommon in 
the arctic regions. Thus the Matterhorn, 
conquered at last, took terrible vengeance. 
It still exacts, in spite of the rook having 
been blasted at the most difficult points, an 
almost yearly victim, and remains the most 
dangerous and least accessible of Alpine 
peaks. This is an old story retold; but it 
must ever be kept in mind as well by the 
most practised mountaineer as by the novice, 
since experience has taught that it must 
be numbered among the disasters which 
forethought may prevent. 

Of die dangers and difficulties of serious 
mountaineering Mr. Whymper has given us 
a vivid picture. There are, no doubt, dangers 
from falling stones and avalanches against 
which no precautions can prevail, and which 
can be met only by the most careful study 
of the local meteorological conditions. The 
risks of solitary clambering are rendered 
doubly obvious by Mr. Whvmper’s own 
exciting experiences. A rock seven feet 
high, insurmountable to one climber, becomes 
possible to two, and quite easy to three men. 
Every party bent on serious climbing should 
be well disciplined, carefully equipped, and 
consist of three at least. No one unaccus¬ 
tomed to mountaineering, however robust, 
should attempt a difficult summit unaccom¬ 
panied by the ablest guides. In fact, a 
man who had never handled a bat is as little 


likely to make a stand against Richardson’s 
bowling as anoviceto ascend even Monte Rosa 
without incurring tremendous risk. Another 
danger to which Mr. Whymper alludes 
is found in the deterioration of the guides. 
The demand has increased the supply, but 
not the quality. A perfect acquaintance 
with the region undertaken is necessary in 
order to reduce the risks, always consider¬ 
able, to the minimum. The unwary walk 
into the track of avalanches with a light 
heart. The inexperienced climber never 
knows the danger he is in, and the inex¬ 
perienced guide only knows enough to lose 
his head at the critical moment. The recent 
history of the Zermatt region is thick with 
accidents, which a closer acquaintance with 
the laws of Alpine meteorology might have 
avoided. The famous guide, Jean Antoine 
Carrel, died at the age of sixty-one in 
August, 1890, on the lower slopes of the 
Matterhorn, in consequence of fatigue and 
exposure in a fruitless attempt to scale the 
peak in stormy weather. 

Mr. Whymper’s new guide-book—the com¬ 
panion volume to that upon Chamonix, re¬ 
cently noticed in the Academy —is a master¬ 
piece. The portion of itdevoted to the Matter¬ 
horn is of fascinating interest to all, climbers 
or not, who love mountains. No better intro¬ 
duction to the very heart of the Alps is 
procurable. The dry bones of “ Baedeker ” 
may be enough for the mob who study 


Alpine peaks from hotel windows, but for 
the daring and ambitious tourist Mr. 
Whymper’s guidance will be found in¬ 
valuable. The book is admirably printed 
and illustrated; the statistical information 
is all that the most exacting can desire; and 
from beginning to end it is full of human 
interest, and coloured with the fearless 
spirit of adventure. 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


The New Africa: a Journey up the Chobe and 
down the Okovanga Rivers. A Record of 
Exploration and Sport. By Aurel Schulz, 
M.D., and August Hammer, C.E. (Heine- 
mann.) 

To this volume there is no preface, but from 
a foot-note on the first page it may be 
gathered that its composition should be 
credited to Dr. Schulz. We should, there¬ 
fore, like to ask this genial and accom¬ 
plished writer why he has entitled it The 
New Africa ? By that expression most 
people would understand the Africa which 
by the recent partition has virtually become 
a political dependency of Europe. But the 
events here recorded took place over twelve 
years ago, before the “ scramble ” had well 
begun, and they, consequently, belong rather 
to the period of transition between the old 
and the new orders. Why their publication 
has been so long delayed is not made quite 
dear in the same note, where the writer 
merely tells that their belated appearance 


“ may be justified by the explanation that since 
we were the first whites to traverse this partly 
unknown country, no explorer has followed in 
our footsteps, and the regions of the central 
Chobe and the country we traversed from there 
to the Okovanga still partly remain undescribed 
territory.” 

The latter part of this statement is true 
enough; but our travellers are mistaken in 
supposing that they were the first whites to 
visit the region in question, which, in fact, 
had long before been crossed and recrossed 
in several directions by Mr. Andrew Ander¬ 
son, author of that entertaining book Twenty - 
five Tears in a Waggon, &c. (1887). Their 
farthest point on the Okovanga river had 
also been reached so far back as 1856 
by Green, whose Andara is obviously Dr. 
Schulz’s Behdbe, that is, the town of the chief 
Debabe or Indala, successor of Andara. 

Dr. Schulz and his friend, Mr. Hammar, 
set out from Natal with a small following in 
March, 1884, on a sporting and exploring 
expedition to the interior, a primary object 
being to complete the survey of the Chobe 
river to its sources, and generally to investi¬ 
gate “ this unknown portion of Central South 
Africa.” But so far from being ‘‘ unknown, ’’ 
this was the veTy region where Livingstone 
began his wonderful career by the discovery 
of Lake Ngami in 1849, followed soon after 
by his journey up the Chobe to the west 
coast. Dr. Schulz also had contemplated 
crossing the continent by a new route, but 
had to abandon the project par force majeure. 
After striking the Zambesi at the Victoria 
Falls, the party made their way under great 
difficulties up the main stream to the Chobe 
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confluence, and then up the Chobe to a point 
near 28° E. longitude, where it is joined on 
the right bank by the Liana, a considerable 
stream which, they were informed by the 
natives, came from the Kubango (Okovangt' 
Partly in order to settle this point, wmi 
is one of the few important problems still 
awaiting solution in the geography of Africa, 
Dr. Schulz conducted bus people from the 
Chobe over new ground to the Okovanga at 
Debabe’s. Here he practically ceased to be 
a free agent, and, instead of continuing his 
journey up stream to Benguela and the west 
coast, was fain to return down stream to 
Lake Ngami and the east coast. After suffer¬ 
ing much from the insolence and exactions 
of Debabe, he suddenly found himself at the 
mercy of the far more powerful potentate, 
Moremi, King of the Batowaana (Batwana), 
a branch of the Bamangwato Bechuanas 
(King Khama’s people), who have been 
dominant in the Ngami district since the 
beginning of the present century. In 1883 
this district had been invaded by a large 
body of Matabili marauders, who, although 
repulsed with great loss, were threatening 
to return and wipe out the Batwanas, and 
it was reported that they were being aided 
by a number of whites, among others the 
Schulz party, whose movements had been 
carefully followed ever since their arrival in 
the Zambesi country. Thus it happened 
that at Debabe’s they received peremptory 
orders to descend the river to the lake, 
where for a moment they were in imminent 
peril of receiving short shrift as spies of the 
dreaded and detested Matabili. Having 
escaped this fate by a lucky chance, they 
had no option but to retrace their steps 
through Bechuanaland and Transvaal to 
Natal, which was re-entered in January 
1885. 


That Dr. Schulz was thus prevented from 
completing his survey of the exceedingly 
intricate Zambesi-Kubango hydrographic 
system is now of little consequence, because 
Capt. Lu^ard, late of Uganda, is at present 
engaged m a thorough investigation of the 
whole region north and west of Lake Ngami. 
But if it be asked whether it was worth 
while issuing, after such a lapse of time, 
this record of half-accom pli aL ed work in the 
field of African research, the answer must 
be a decided affirmative. Apart altogether 
from its geographical importance, the book 
deals with an immense variety of topics— 
historical, ethnological, zoological, and 
botanical; abounds with sporting incidents 
and personal reminiscences of all kinds; 
while its character-sketches are so numerous 
and graphically drawn, the style so pleasant 
and unpretentious, that “ The New Africa” 
will certainly take a permanent place among 
the most instructive and best-written works 
of travel in the English language. 

There is much in the book which will not 
be at all pleasant reading for those En glish 
sentimentalists whose sympathies are re¬ 
served for the Boers, the Matabili, and 
other opponents of the paramount power in 
South Africa. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 

The Ancient Stone Implement «, Weapons, and 

Ornaments of Great Britain. Second 

Edition Revised. By Sir John Evans. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

The Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain 
is in this new edition increased by a 
hundred pages and sixty-eight new wood- 
cuts. New neolithic implements are repre¬ 
sented, chiefly examples of extreme beauty 
and rarity, though on p. 325 a familiar tool 
of everyday use is welcome. Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins lends eight woodcuts, the spoil 
of the northern caves. The horse’s head— 
the earliest effort of pictorial art as yet 
obtained on English sou—finds here a most 
fitting place. Lastly are engravings of 
early implements, chiefly secured by the 
prescient persistence and figured by the 
skilful graver of Mr. Worthington Smith. 
The chief additions to the text are in the 
second portion of the work where the earlier 
or palaeolithic period is under discussion. 
This could hardly have been otherwise, for 
while the products of neolithic handiwork 
have excited curiosity for two hundred years, 
it was chiefly the appearance of the first 
edition of this work, twenty-five years 
ago, which prompted local inquirers to 
look for hidden treasure in their several 
neighbourhoods. Searches were made, 
often fruitless for years, but finally re¬ 
warded. Sir John Evans shows the old 
quality of thoroughness in the fulness with 
which he has incorporated in the present 
edition the most important of these dis¬ 
coveries in our own country, as well as 
those made abroad which throw additional 
light on his subject. 

In one place only do we find any trace of 
a new departure. On p. 608 Sir John says 
that the discoveries of Mr. Harrison, of 
Ightham, “ have done much to revolutionise 
our ideas as to the age and character of 
the Drift deposits capping the chalk downs 
in western Kent.” He assents, we under¬ 
stand, to the argument of the late Sir 
Joseph Prestwich, which proved, as we 
think, conclusively that the oldest imple¬ 
ments are found in situations quite un¬ 
connected with our present rivers, and were 
deposited there by natural agencies long 
anterior to the existing system of drainage. 
This, however, is entirely in harmony with 
the principles laid down in the first edition, 
where Sir John, then Dr. Evans, repeatedly 
asserts that he does not profess to have 
found the handiwork of the earliest man, 
but is perfectly willing to accept man of an 
earlier, even of a Tertiary, date—only it 
must be on sufficient evidence. Sound 
evidence of an earlier, perhaps the earliest 
known, stage of the palaeolithic period is 
found in western Kent, and is accepted. 

Thus the old lines are very strictly 
observed; and it may not be amiss to 
sketch what those lines were, how much 
they achieved. The object of the original 
book was to figure every distinct type of 
stone implement found in Britain, to record 
the circumstances under which it was found, 
and to indicate its probable use. The 
method owed much to the example of such 
predecessors as Sir Richard Colt Hoare, but 


the value of the work lay in the thorough¬ 
ness of the performance. The old reproach 
still dung to the antiquary that his thoughts 
were given to isolated facts, if not to trifles; 
and that his discoveries led nowhere, for like 
the needy knife-grinder he had no story to tell. 

I With the work of Sir John Evans the English 
antiquary appeared as the historian of his 
native country; his pages spoke not of the 
fights and factions of a few latter centuries, 
but of the age of mankind; they revealed to 
our eyes not the mingled grandeur and 
meanness of individual characters, but vista 
upon vista of human life struggling upwards 
and extendingbackwards through unrecorded 
time. Such was the story; and it was told 
so plainly, in such a human sort of way, 
that, though we continue to differ from the 
author on several controversial points, his 
work always calls to our mind the monu¬ 
mental stones which the warrior-judge raised 
of old upon the plains of Gilgal, to be in 
present time a removal of reproach and a 
memorial to future generations. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 

Posterity. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Hops springs eternal in the human breast; 
and that is why men are so fond of turning 
from the real world to the building of “ Re¬ 
publics,” “ Cities of God,” and “ Utopias.” 
But they usually build after the manner of 
the dramatist who asserted that he had 
noted all Shakespeare’s defects and avoided 
them, thus attaining perfection. The con¬ 
structor of the ideal state has only to hit 
upon the points in which man is a failure as 
a social animal, and omit them. The anony¬ 
mous author of this book imagines a man 
who is rendered unconscious by a friendly 
doctor and sealed up in a glass receptacle. 
He awakens in a comfortable bed and the 
twenty-second century. This occupies three 
pages, and the remaining 160 are taken up 
by an exposition of twenty-second century 
manners delivered by the gentleman who 
attends the new Rip Van Winkle’s bedside. 
In the interval between now and then a 
dead set has been made at Great Britain, 
which has been invaded—unsuccessfully— 
by France, Germany, and Russia. Germany 
has deposed the Emperor and adopted 
Socialism, with the result that all capable 
men emigrated, and no one could be induced 
to work. England, warned by this example, 
has organised a State which gives to every¬ 
body tho fullest freedom of competition. 
But the State is very particular as to the 
health and behaviour of its citizens. False¬ 
hood is punished by imprisonment, and the 
incorrigible liar is put to death. The ex¬ 
ponent of twenty-second century ways ex¬ 
plains that a certificate of citizenship is 
required before the awakened sleeper can 
take up his quarters, and that a medical 
examination is necessary. 

“ Your lungs might be consumptive, and 
then you would be ordered to a dry, cool 
climate. Your liver might be disordered, in 
which case the police must be called in. A 
diseased liver is certain to result iu unsocial 
conduct; ill-temper, selfishness, arbitral-y 
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action) imputations which generate ill-feeling, 
ungenerous criticism by others, make it desir¬ 
able to isolate the individual. The sentence 
pranounoed in such cases is usually confined to 
a few months’ hard labour on a strict diet, with 
frequent bathing and such slight mental exertion 
as the patient can bear.” 

The twenty-second century has its own view ] 
of crime and punishment. 

“ A well-known society lady had spread a 
report that a rival was the daughter of a man 
who had been convicted of crime. It was true, 
but the malice was evident, and she was 
sentenced to three months’ hard work as a char¬ 
woman at the parish hospital.” 

But this book suffers from the common 
defect of all such speculations upon the 
future. It does not develop human nature 
upon the lines which it has hitherto followed; 
it transforms it. If there is one thing more 
certain than another, it is that man is a 
selfish animal, and progresses by means of 
selfishness. For example, a man does not 
take the trouble to invent a new quick- 
firing gun because he loves his country, but 
primarily because he wants to increase his 
reputation and his income. But this is how 
the twenty-second century man feels: 

“ The spirit of the age is expressed in self- 
effacement for others’ good, in gentleness and 
purity, in oourtesy, in charity, and in considera¬ 
tion for the weak and for the poor in spirit. 
To revel in the knowledge that we have sacri¬ 
ficed our own ease and comfort in order to 
promote the well-being of our less fortunate, to 
infuse the lives of the suffering and the poor 
with something of beauty and of grace; these 
are objects sufficiently elevating to satisfy the 
most exalted ambition.” 

It is obvious enough that a nation of men 
who took self-effacement for their ideal 
would never have brought the British nation 
to the commanding position which the 
author imagines it to occupy two centuries 
hence. A book of this kind can be of 
serious interest only when known tendencies 
are followed out to their legitimate develop¬ 
ment. And the only case of such natural 
development which we have discovered in 
Posterity is that of the Times. The daily 
edition of the Times consists of four neatly 
bound quarto volumes! 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Views of London and Views of the Ancient 
Priory Church of St. Bartholomew the Great , 
West Smithfield. Photographed by Free¬ 
man Dovaston. (Published by the Author.) 
HESE little albums of London views 
should be extended to a series of some 
length. They recommend themselves at once 
by their reasonable size and the refined 
neatness of their brown-paper covers. Mr. 
Dovaston has necessarily been compelled to 
photograph the usual subjects, but this 
makes it the easier to compare his work 
with recognised standards, a test which it 
bears extremely well. We have never seen 
the Monument treated better than it is here, 
nor the beautiful line of gables forming the 
front of Staple Inn, in Holbom. In the 
second of these albums, that dealing with 
the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 


the photographs are equally good, having 
regard to the fact that many of them had 
to be taken by flash-light or in unfavour¬ 
able conditions of natural light. We fancy 
that Mr. Dovaston has spared no pains 
to secure the purest morning light for 
every out-door photograph. The photo¬ 
graphs are faoea by brief notes, which are 
dear and sufficient without rising above the 
suitable level of such things. Mr. Dovaston 
has wisely photographed Trafalgar Square 
from the south-west corner, thus inducting 
St. Martin’s Church and exduding the Grand 
Hotel, whose oontour is as dull and round as 
a Stilton cheese. The style of the following 
sentence concerning the Bank of England 
certainly could be improved: “ This greatest 
monetary establishment in the world, and 
where the interest of the national debt is 
paid, was first projected by Paterson, a 
Scotchman, in 1691.” But these are trivial 
matters, and Mr. Dovaston’s albums will 
do. 

# # # 

The Shakespearean Guide to Stratford-on- 
Avon. By H. Snowden Ward and 
Catharine Weld Ward. (Dawbara & 
Ward.) 

This is a very complete and careful guide to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace. The writers have 
this word to say on accommodation in 
Stratford: 

“ As to lodgment in Stratford-on-Avon, our 
duty is mainly to protest against the old and 
erroneous idea that prohibitive prices rule in 
the town. It is an old tradition that Stratford 
can be better and more cheaply ‘ done ’ by stay¬ 
ing in Leamington than by staying in Stratford 
itself. If this nad truth at any time it is quite 
a mistake now, for Stratford has hotel and 
lodging-house accommodation to suit all tastes 
and pockets. Residence outside the town is not 
only a waste of time and money, but, worst of 
all, it prevents the enjoyment of the evenings 
and early mornings, which are, in Shakespeare’s 
land, so truly charming.” 

With thin encouragement to the reader 
the authors proceed to take him “ The Tour 
of the Town,” and various wider tours in 
the neighbourhood. All the objects which 
are venerated by Shakespearean students 
are described and commented upon with 
knowledge. We observe that the authors 
lay it down that John Shakespeare was a 
Catholic. It has just been argued strongly, 
in a book written for the purpose, that the 
poet’s father was a strict Protestant. 

# • # 

The A B C of the X Rays. By William 
H. Meadowcroft. (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.) 

Thebe is no particular merit to be noted 
about this treatise on “radiography ” beyond 
that it is small. Even so it might advan¬ 
tageously have been made a good deal 
smaller by omitting a number of chapters 
on the theory of electricity and manufacture 
of apparatus, which are either useless or 
irrelevant. This applies especially to a 
chapter on frictional machines. Nobody, it 
is to be presumed, would use a frictional 
machine for exciting a Crooke’s tube if he 
could get anything else; and to drag in the 
old, old illustrated chapter on the various 
methods of producing static electricity, from 
Volta and the electrophorus downwards, is 



simply to pad. There are some people, how¬ 
ever, who cannot write a line on electricity 
without going back to the science of the 
nursery. 

As for Mr. Meadowcroft’s information on 
the subject of Bontgen rays, it is not much 
less, and certainly not more, than has been 
at the disposal of everybody for months 

S ast. It takes no account of recent 

evelopments in England or Germany, 
and tells us absolutely nothing new. The 
latest and most improved form of tubes 
—Swinton’s graduating ones, for instance, 
and those of Mr. Herbert Jackson—are not 
mentioned. This may be due to the fact, 
surmised by us, that Mr. Meadowcroft 
resides in America, where his book was 
printed, and where (as in Judee) they do 
not know everything. On no other sup¬ 
position can we account for his holding up 
Edison either as an authority on the X Bay 
question, or as the “ inventor ” of the fluoro- 
scope. Edison’s claims in these two respects 
(if, indeed, he himself makes them) are 
regarded as jokes in the world of science. 


The 8tory of the Chemical Elements. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. (George 
Newnes.) 

The author has handled his unpromising 
materials so dexterously that his book is 
extremely interesting. Not only will its 
perusal give a good general idea of chemical 
science to the popular reader, but the later 
chapters may De read with advantage by 
anyone beginning the study of organic 
chemistry. 


Hygiene for Beginners. By E. S. Reynolds, 
M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

This small text-book is designed to aid 
pupils preparing for the South Kensington 
examination. Before treating of hygiene, 
Dr. Reynolds gives a few introductory 
chapters on anatomy and physiology. The 
work is carefully and skilfully written, and 
contains a mass of useful information in a 
remarkably small compass. The numerous 
illustrations and diagrams will be found 
of great use to both teacher and scholar. 


# # • 

Physics Note-hook. By J. C. P. Aldous. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

In this note-book numerous typical experi¬ 
ments are briefly described, space being 
left for the pupil’s drawings and remarks. 
The printed notes will prevent the student 
from losing sight of the principles which 
the experiments illustrate. The book should 
prove of great value to teachers of elemen¬ 
tary physios. 

# # # 


A Junior Course of Practical Chemistry. 

(Eighth edition.) By Francis Jones. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

The present edition of this well-known 
book has been printed from fresh type, 
and contains much new matter for the use 
of students preparing for various examina¬ 
tions. Mr. Jones has also revised the 
separation tables and has prefixed an 
explanation to each. The book is greatly 
enhanced in value by these modifications, 
and contains all that can be needed by the 
student of elementary practical chemistry. 
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‘The Charmer.’ 


By Shan F. Bullock. 


“The Martian.” 


By George Du Mattrier. 


Mr. Du Maurier’g posthumous story follows its two predecessors, Peter 
Ibbetson and Trilby , in fantastic plot and Bohemian flavour. The ma i n 
story is of Barty Josselin, artist and novelist, and the secret of his 
extraordinary magnetic qualities and personal merits. His life is 
described from infancy to death, his schooldays in Paris having particular 
notice. There are many illustrations from Mr. Du Manners pencil. 
This book is reviewed on this page. (Harper Brothers. 471 pp. 6s.) 


Mr. Bullock’s Awkward, Squad proved him to be a writer of humour. 
The Charmer is in a similar vein. Its sub-title is “A Seaside Comedy,” 
and it is an Irish story of flirtation. The brogue lies thick on every 
page. It has a few pictures. (James Bowden. 275 pp. 3s. ttd.) 

“ The Skipper’s Wooing.” By W. W. Jacobs- 

Mr. Jacobs is the new and acceptable humorist who in Many Cargoee 

? ave us the comedy and farce of barge and lugger_ life on the lower 
hames. That book was a collection of short stories. _ The Skipper's 
Wooing is practically an expansion of the author’s ordinary medium. 
(C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

“ The Devil’s Daughter.” By Val Nightingale. 


“ The Gadfly.” By E. L. Voynich. 

A long novel of Italian political life by an American. This book is 
being read in America with the keenest interest. The Gadfly is one 
Felice Rivarez, a conspirator, so called from his sharp tongue and the 
satirical articles which he wrote in French papers—a stammerer, a 
cynic, and a figure from whom it is impossible to withhold admiration. 
(W. Heinemann. 373 pp. 6s.) 

“ The Invisible Man.” By H. G. Wells. 

Mr. Wells in this story resorts to farce. It is more in the manner of 
The Wheels of Chance than of his other books, and tells the tale of a man 
who, like Old Peter in the Bab Ballads, became invisible, while his suit 
of clothes “ did not.” Given such an accomplishment as invisibility, 
there is no one capable of working it out with more ingenuity and 
humour than Mr. Wells. (C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

“ Middle Greyness.” By A. J. Dawson. 

A long novel of life in London and at the Antipodes, by the author of 
Mere Sentiment. It was at first, says the author, entitled “ The Beach¬ 
comber.” He adds in Mb prefatory note the wish that his readers will 
remember that when Horatio spoke half incredulously of the “ strange” 
nature of a certain moving tale, Hamlet replied to him, saying: “ And 
therefore, as a stranger, give it welcome.” (John Lane. 458 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

“ A Child in the Temple.” By Frank Mathew. 

The form of this book is more attractive than that of most stories. 
Mr. Lane apparently cannot publish a forbidding volume. Mr. Mathew 
is a young Irish writer whose Wood of the Brambles caused persons who 
read it to hope for more work from the same hand. A Child in the 
Temple is slight: an idyll of the “Sweet Lavender” order, with a 
prologue laid in Ireland, and the rest of the story in London. The 
Temple is the Temple, E.C. (John Lane. 177 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Queen of the Jesters.” By Max Pemberton. 

Mr. Pemberton is the author of a sheaf of romances, to wMch he 
is busily adding. Among them are The Iren Pirate, The Sea Wolves, and 
The Little Huguenot. Hrs new story is a series of episodes in the life of 
Corinne de Montesson, who in the reign of Louis XV. established 
herself, says the author, in an old house in the Bue St. Paid, and there, 
surrounded by a little band of wits, scientists, and adventurers, she 
made it her ambition to become acquainted with the dens of Paris. 
The Queen of the Jesters is illustrated. (C. A. Pearson. 332 pp. 6s.) 

“A Day’s Tragedy.” By Allen Upward. 

This is a curious departure in the making of fiction. Prose is a good 
enough medium for the ordinary story-teller; but Mr. Upward, with the 
idea, possibly, of being true to Ms name, soars into verse. A Bay’s 
Tragedy is described as a Novel in Rhyme. It begins: 

“ ‘ Guilty or not ? ’ 

Then a great stir 
Quickened the crowded theatre.” 

The metre is octosyllabic, varied by an occasional line of four beats. 
The novel has a few illustrations. (Chapman A Hall. 253 pp. 6s.) 


The name of the Devil’s Daughter was Diabline, and she played the 
fiddle like an angel. A story of hectic life. (Digby, Long & Co. 
306 pp. 6s.) 

“ Prisoners of Conscience.” By Amelia E. Barr. 

A serious novel, by the authoress of Jan Vedder's Wife and Friend 
Olivia. Time: Early part of this century. Scene : Lerwick, in the 
Shetland Islands. The two last chapters are called “ The Lowest 
Hell ” and “ At last it is Peace.” Eleven good illustrations, but the 
artist’s name is omitted. (T. Fisher Unwin. 240 pp. 6s.) 

“ Sybil Fairleigh.” By S. Elizabeth Hall. 

“Tea-visits, letter-writing, church-going,’’ and the usual round of 
country life, with some unusual happenings, including an attempt at 
suicide by Sybil—“ on the table a phial labelled ‘ poison,’ the glass at 
her lips. Over its brim she slowly turned on him eyes as of a soul in 
hell.” (Digby, Long & Co. 332 pp. 6s.) 

“ The Plagiarist.” By William Myrtle. 

Scene : Edinburgh (the author calls the city “ Scotland’s Romantic 
Capital ”). Has a motive similar to The Oiant’s Robe. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Co. 218 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


A GREAT AMATEUR. 

The Martian. By George Du Maurier. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

It is an ungrateful task to criticise Mr. Du Maurier. His books 
came from him so frankly as a good-will offering, as the best 
of himself that he could give, that we hate to look them, as it 
were, in the mouth. Moreover, the brain that devised and remem¬ 
bered so much for our beguilement is now still for ever. It is 
better to praise where we can and leave the rest; especially as, 
strictly speaking, George Du Maurier was not a novelist at all: 
he was a chronicler, a gossip. He wrote for pleasure, and he wished 
either to be read or let alone. “ Criticise my work,” he might 
have stud, “ my black and white, but leave my play as it is.” 
His books were indeed sheer play. Thackeray certainly was his 
model, but the pupil went only a short way with the master— 
falling behind so quickly that, if the charm of individuality were 
wanting, his books, and particularly The Martian, would often 
be intolerable. In the hands of a little man, such tricks of digres¬ 
sion and button-holing are not to be endured. But Mr. Du Maurier, 
though not exactly great, was yet not a little man—his point of 
view was his own, and to many persons it was a fascinating one 
to occupy, while he added to it perhaps the pleasantest gift of 
reminiscence that any modem author has possessed, and a measure 
of weird invention. These qualities, however, do not make for 
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the production of a good novel. On the contrary, they may con¬ 
tinually lead their possessor astray from the real issue. Such was 
the case with Mr. Du Maurier, who was always straying. A less 
dramatic writer it would be hard to find. His puppets are without 
power of their own: they themselves do nothing, are nothing: 
we have only Mr. Du Maurier’s testimony that they lived and 
delighted their fellows. The true novelist, of course, not only 
alleges but proves. It is when Mr. Du Maurier recollects an 
unimportant or irrelevant personage, and offers a glimpse of him 
in half a page, that we are persuaded. Some of those odd way¬ 
farers who, as it were, pass before our window and disappear again, 
are credible enough; whereas the chief actors—the Peter Ibbet- 
sons, the Barty Josselins, the Svengalis, the Trilbys—are rarely 
to be taken seriously. What, then, is the reason for the extra¬ 
ordinary popularity of this amateur of fiction ? Briefly, it is a 
pure matter of personality. The style is the man, and the man is 
among the most agreeable of companions. 

Contrasted with the lot of the ordinary professional novelist 
who writes for a living from his youth upwards, and puts as little 
as possible rather than as much as possible into each new story, 
Mr. Du Maurier’s career as a writer was almost ideal. The 
vork of his life was done in black and white, which exacted 
the best energies of his most vigorous years. Then, when fame 
and fortune were his, and he had earned the right to rest, he turned, 
with the delight of a child on a holiday, to the making of books. 
He squandered himself on the joyous task. He wrote primarily 
for his own amusement, and made his books mirror the life 
he best loved. His three books (he had time only for three) 
tell us everything of their author. Fiction and autobiography are 
inextricably intertwined. Himself and his friends, his boyhood 
and youth, his preferences and dislikes—these are the framework 
of all three: the story is mere accessory. “ George Du Maurier 
in three volumes ” would be a fair embracive title. The books tell 
us his favourite artists and authors, his favourite musicians and 
songs, his ideals of manhood and womanhood, his creed, and a 
thousand secrets beside. If you care for Mr. Du Maurier’s type 
of mind, you will care for his writings; if you like his writings, 
you must like his mind: it is a case of “ Love me, love my dog,” and 
“ Love my dog, love me.” No author ever wore his heart on his 
sleeve as Mr. Du Maurier did, although many have set out to do so 
with more protestations of frankness. 

The result is that Peter Ibbetson, Trilby, and The Mattian are 
very bad art, but very good entertainment. To English readers, 
and more particularly to Americans, they have been a revelation. 
Americans, of course, have lost their heads a little, because good 
Americans, when they die, go to Paris, and in the Parisian back¬ 
ground to these stories consists much of their charm. It is 
the Paris of dreams—the gay, entrancing, careless, vivacious 
Paris that people want to believe in. It is the Paris of Murger, 
and his irresponsible, joyous young men, restored to us; to the 
confusion and rout of M. Zola and the naturalises, and the evil¬ 
smelling, evil-doing Paris of their works. Again, Mr. Du Maurier’s 
Bohemianism is attractive; it never oversteps the bounds; it is 
never ugly, never out of control. Commonplace readers can as they 
read almost believe themselves also to be artists! And another 
charm is the air of wistfulness that pervades the pages. Mr. Du 
Maurier remembered bis youth so gracefully, and with such 
tender regrets. He was a prince of sentimentalists. People like 
this. A title-page which, like that of The Martian, bears the 
quotation: 

“ Apres le plaisir vient la peine; 

Apres la peine, la vertu,” 

is certain to be desired; although, as a matter of fact, many 
books have deserved the motto more thoroughly than The Martian 
does. I should say that the interest of Mr. Du Maurier’s plots 
was the least potent of his attractions. His plots were too fantastic, 
too improbable, for the average man. None the less one would 
expect an instructive return if a census could be taken of Mr. 
Du Maurier’s readers who have crossed their feet at night in 
the hope of dreaming as Peter Ibbetson did, or have left writing 
materials by their bedsides to lure, like Barty Josselin, an astral 
adviser from the sky. 

This brings me to The Martian, the third and last of the trilogy. 
It may be said at the outset that of the three stories Peter 
Ibbetson has the best workmanship, Trilby is the most interesting, and 
The Martian is richest in charm. The Martian strikes me as having 


been more a labour of love to the author than were even the other 
two. It reads as though it was his own favourite. It is more 
Thackerayan in manner than its predecessors—and Thackeray 
was, of course, the writer’s ideal as a novelist—and there is more 
of Mr. Du Maurier in its pages. Nominally the book is edited by 
Mr. Du Maurier from the MS. of Sir Robert Maurice, wine merchant 
and politician; but the wine merchant and politician are quickly 
forgotten, and wnenever one meets with an “ I ” one thinks first 
of Mr. Du Maurier. Artistically The Martian would be an infi¬ 
nitely better book were it reduced to the first three parts, or 
about one hundred and fifty pages, and called “Barty Josselin’s 
Schooldays,” or something of the kind. There is no doubt whatever 
that as it stands the book is too long and too uneventful. Trilby 
spoiled us for an uneventful stoiy. But the early chapters are 
sheer delight. They give us Mr. Du Maurier at his best—gay, 
tender, mercurial, humorous, always a hero worshipper, often 
whimsically intolerant, often trivial, if you like, but never for an 
instant dull or unworthy. Most authors enjoy writing about 
their schooldays; but none can have come to the labour with more 
enthusiasm than Mr. Du Maurier; the result being that we have 
in this section of The Martian an addition to the literature of 
schooldays which has very high merit and unique charm. The 
story of the Institution Brossard will give delight for many years 
to come. Later in the book are scenes and figures which will 
always be recalled with pleasure, but in my opinion Barty Josselin 
will live by virtue of his boyhood. Here is the account of the 
beginnings of the only fight that Barty and Bob Maurice (the 
narrator) ever had. It was the day on which their schoolmaster 
died, and they were sitting apart reading a story by Chateaubriand 
together: 

“ If I remember aright, Rene, a very sentimental young Frenchman, 
who had loved the wrong person not wisely, but too well (a very 
wrong person, indeed, in his case), emigrated to North America, and 
there he met a beautiful Indian maiden, one Atala, of the Natchez 
tribe, who had rosy heels, and was charming, and whose entire skin 
was probably a warm dark red, although this was not insisted upon. 
She also had a brother, whose name was Outogamiz. 

Well, R6ne loved Atala, Atala loved Rene, and they were married; 
and Outogamiz went through some ceremony besides, which made 
him blood-brother and bosom friend to Rene—a bond which involved 
certain obligatory rites and duties and self-sacrifices. 

Atala died and was buried. Rene died and was buried also; and 
every day, as in duty bound, poor Outogamiz went and pricked a 
vein, and bled over Rene’s tomb, till he died himself of exhaustion 
before he was many weeks older. I quote entirely from memory. 

This simple story was told in very touching and beautiful language, 
by no means telegraphese, and Barty and I were deeply affected by it. 

‘ I say, Bob ! ’ Barty whispered to me with a break in his voice, ‘ some 
day I’ll marry your sister, and we’ll all go off to America together, and 
she’ll die, and /’ll die, and you shall bleed yourself to death on my 
tomb! ’ 

‘No,’ said I, after a moment’s thought. ‘ No—look here! /’ll 

marry your sister, and /’ll die, and you shall bleed over my tomb ! ’ 

Then, after a pause— 

‘ I haven’t got a sister, as you know quite well—and if I had she 
wouldn’t be for you ! ’ says Barty. 

‘ Why not ? ’ 

‘ Because you’re not good-looking enough ! ’ says Barty.” 

This is admirable. Boys are made just so. Here is another 
passage: 

“ In front of me that dishonest little sneak Rapaud, with a tall 
parapet of books before him to serve as a screen, one hand shading his 
eyes, and an inkless pen in the other, was scratching his copy-book with 
noisy earnestness, as if time were too short for all he had to write about 
the pious /Eneas' recitative, while he surreptitiously read the C'unite de 
Monte Crista, which lay open in his lap—just at the part where the 
body, sewn up in a sack, was going to be hurled into the Mediterranean. 
I knew the page well. There was a splash of red ink upon it. 

It made my blood boil with virtuous indignation to watch him, and 
I coughed and hemmed again and again to attract his attention, for 
his back was nearly towards me. He heard me perfectly, but took no 
notice whatever, the deceitful little beast. He was to have given up 
Monte Cristo to me at half-past two, and here it was twenty minutes to 
three! Besides which, it was my Monte Cristo, bought with my own 
small savings, and smuggled into school by me at great risk to myself. 

‘ Maurice ! ’ said M. Bonzig. 

‘ Oui, M’sieu ! ’ said I. I will translate— 

1 You shall conjugate and copy out for me forty times the compouud 
verb “I cough without necessity to distract the attention of my 
comrade Rapaud from his Latin exercise.” ’ 
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‘ Moi, M’sieu ? ’ I ask innocently. 

‘ Oui, vous! ’ 

‘ Bien, M’sieu! ’ ” 

It may seem odd that these passages are quoted to the exclusion of 
any remarks about the main story; but the main story is not as 
important as it might be. Mr. Du Maurier did less than usual 
to make it credible. Put briefly, we are confronted with an 
Admirable Crichton — artist, guardsman, musician, novelist, 
athlete, fencer, poet, perfect man, perfect lover — in Barty 
Josselin, and are asked to believe that his fortunes were to some 
extent controlled by a sympathetic soul in Mars called Martia, 
who writes him letters of instruction in painfully mundane English. 
Luckily this idea matters nothing, because the book has better 
things than Barty in it. As a boy Barty is a delight, but we lose 
touch with him in later life. Mr. Du Maurier lavished pains to 
make him a prince of men, and he moves us hardly more than a 
statue. Perfection is not a good trap for sympathy. On the 
other hand, he moved among delightful people, such as P£re 
Polypheme and M. Bonzig, and, as I have said before, he had 
perfect schooldays. Hence all is well with the reader. Here is 
the description of little Barty’s introduction to the Bohans, his 
guardians—a piece of genuine Du Maurier: 

“Lady Archibald was delighted with the child, who was quite 
beautiful. She fell in love with the little creature at the first sight of 
him—and fed him, on the evening of his arrival, with crumpets and 
buttered toast, and in return he danced ‘ La Dieppoise ’ for her, and sang 
her a little ungrammatical ditty in praise of wine and women. It 
began: 

‘ Beuvons, beuvons, beuvons done 
De ce vin le meilleur du monde . . . 

Beuvons, beuvons, beuvons done 
De ce vin, car il est tres-bon! 

Si je n’en beuvions pas, 

J’aurions la p4pi-e! 

Ce qui me . . .’ 

I have forgotten the rest —indeed, I am not quite sure that it is fit for 
the drawing-room. 

‘ Ah, mon Dieu ! quel amour d’enfant! Oh, gardons-le! ’ cried my 
lady ; and they kept him. 

I can imagine the scene. Indeed, Lady Archibald has described it to 
me, and Barty remembered it well. It was his earliest English 
recollection, and he has loved buttered toast and crumpets ever since 
—as well as women and wine.” 

The book is all in this key. The end is abrupt and unconvincing, 
but en route there is so much entertainment: tender memories 
and whimsical reflections; beautiful women and grotesque men; 
and in and between the lines of every page you may see the author 
—so impatient of tedium, so vigilant for what is comely and 
interesting, so continually faithful to the old, so bravely boyish, 
and so incorrigibly and delightfully French. 

# # # * 

Scottish Border Life. By James C. Dibdin. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Dibdin is one of the men who bring upon Scotsmen the 
unjust discredit of not being able to understand a joke. He is 
ambitious; he is earnest; he is dull. I should be glad to learn 
that he is young. If he has seen fewer than thirty summers, this 
book should not be counted against him. 

The first of the new tales of the Border concerns Mr. Timothy 
Monyflower. Mr. Monyflower was the sole survivor of a large 
family of sons. All the others had died of consumption. Mr. 
Timothy seemed like to follow suit; but he did not. Much against 
the wills of his mother and the family physician, he quitted 
home for Glasgow University with a hacking cough. Instead 
of dying, he became a scholarlike man of the world. He drank 
heavily; but he was brilliant. Soon after his return home he fell 
in love and ceased to drink too much. At the bidding of her 
father, however, the lady refused to have him; and he took to the 
flowing bowl again. Then came “ the annual County Ball.” Mr. 
Timothy Monyflower was there. He was ‘ ‘ in the refreshment-room,” 
of course; and, the talk of the bacchanals having “ drifted to the 
subject of women,” “some one taunted Monyflower with having 
been jilted, hinting, even, that no girl would have him.” There¬ 
upon Mr. Monyflower, having “dashed his glass to the floor," 


entered the ball-room, stopped the dance, and made a speech. 
“ ‘I am a man of few words,’ he said, ‘and what I have to say 
concerns the ladies. I have been jilted by one young lady, and I 
have been told to-night that not a girl in the Borders will have me 
—there’s my hand, and the girl that first grasps it firm I shall 
marry her.’ ’ After a long pause, the daughter of a farmer, who 
had adored the sot from a distance, seized the chance: mainly, I 
must allow, from chivalrous pity. She went home with him; her 
father followed the carriage; the sot and the prospective father-in- 
law spent the night, and a fortnight, in drinking. As the sot had 
suddenly become rich, the father of his first love and the love 
herself called at the sot’s house, and had called again; but the sot 
would have none of them. He married the maid who had taken 
his dirty hand. She died, of course, and he went wrong; and 
that is the whole story. Mr. Dibdin tells the tale with much 
unction. 

All the other stories are just as prosy as that about the sot. 
Usually Mr. Dibdin is grammatically correct; but his mincing 
gentility is abominable. He calls a godfather “ god-papa.” He 
says that events “ transpire.” A man is never a man to him : a 
man is always an “ individual.” The physician who did his best 
for the sot is “ the sycophantic knight of pill and poultice.” Mr. 
Dibdin speaks of “the desperation of despair.” He has a “ Master 
of Ceremonies ” at the County Ball: there is no such person at a 
county ball. He calls the Free Church of Scotland a “ Kirk ” : the 
only institution to which that word is applicable is the Church of 
Scotland. Likewise, seeking to pose as a metaphysician, he speaks 
about an “ objective consciousness of ideas upon religious subjects ”: 
that is bosh. 

* # # # 

Fortune's Footballs. By G. B. Burgin. 

(C. Arthur Pearson, Limited.) 

Mr. Burgin is better company wjien he writes humorously about 
Four Comers than when he would seriously transfer London life to 
his pages. A man who describes an elemental community is allowed 
a certain amount of rope which we cannot grant to the social critic 
in our midst. Mr. Burgin knows too little of human nature as it is 
ever to make a good novel, but of a comic variety of human nature 
as it might be he is an agreeable historian. Fortune's Footballs is a 
tissue of improbable incidents and impossible persons put forward 
by its author seriously as a credible story. As, however, he has 
shown no power of imparting any semblance of reality to his puppets, 
few readers will be deceived. Not even the following passage, from 
the description of a first night, is “ convincing ”: 

“ Davenport Adams smiled benignantly at the beautiful young actress 
led on by Tregeimis; Joseph Knight began to scribble hurried notes; 
and Clement Scott glided away with that expression on his face which 
always forewarns people not to speak to him until he has written his 
critique.” 

The story itself, to anyone not concerned with literary distinction, 
will fill an idle hour passably. Villainy is punished, and virtue 
triumphs, in the old inexorable manner, and the last words are of 
love. But there are hard things on the way. There is, for 
example, a man described as “a lineal descendant of Baron 
Munchausen, not wholly unacquainted with the conversational 
methods of Ananias.” 

* * * * 

Tales of the Rock. By Mary Anderson. 

(Downey.) 

This little volume of short stories has at least one good point: 
the stories gain a certain coherence of effect from the similarity of 
scene. They are all tales of Gibraltar; nevertheless, I cannot say 
that I have much more idea of life on “the Bock” than I had 
before reading it. I am not conscious of the least desire to visit 
Gibraltar or avoid it. Only one of the stories, “ Dwellers in Linea,” 
contrives to get a picturesque and novel interest with its account of 
running contraband tobacco by the help of trained dogs, who swim 
ashore carrying it. The same tale relates a most remarkable 
instance of Spanish cruelty and callousness which I should hesitate 
about believing. But, upon the whole, the book is a collection of 
trivial enough little tales, which, however, are not tedious, and do 
not sin against either taste or grammar. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I T is late in the day lor the announce¬ 
ment of a new work by Charles Dickens, 
but such a one is made by Mr. Bedway. 
The indefatigable Mr. Kitton, who knows 
Dickens as Mr. Hardy knows Dorsetshire, 
has discovered in out-of-the-way places 
enough stories, articles, and essays by the 
novelist to make up a volume, which will 
shortly be published under the title To 
be Read at Dusk. It is probably not of 
the highest merit, but to some persons 
anything, however trivial, that a great man 
writes is of interest. Apparently there is 
still copyright in some of these pieces, and 
two editions will therefore be issued, one in 
England and one in America. The En g lish 
edition will oontain much that the American 
does not, and contrariwise. Hence, to have 
the treasure-trove complete, it will be 
necessary to possess both editions. 


Biooraphv by epigram is a dangerous 
experiment, the epigrammatist’s wit being so 
frequently the enemy of truth. But the 
writer of the brief account of Mr. Henley 
which accompanies Mr. Eothenstein’s 
rtrait in English Portraits (Grant 
chords) hits the nail on the head more 
than once. For example: 

“He is so line an exponent of philosophic 
Toryism, and has so fast a grip of its principles, 
that he would have been a fearful thorn in the 
Tory side had he gone into the House of 
Commons. Happily, he chose to adorn litera¬ 
ture, and is known to us as the writer of many 
beautiful verses, and as the most trenchant of 
all our critics. His style—so wholly his own, 
with its curt and burnished phrases—is a trap 
in which several young men have come to most 
untimely ends: whilst others, still with us, 
owe much of their success to his influence and 
his encouragement.” 


Thx estimate continues: 

“ He is a famous talker, who will listen with 
the utmost courtesy to anyone who dares in¬ 
terrupt him, and the old tag, ex forti dulcedo 
seems quite appropriate to ‘Burly,’ for he is 
as muon loved by all who know him as he is 
feared by all whom he knows. He has written 
plays (much admired by every actor-manager) 
with Robert Louis Stevenson, has edited Bums 
and the Scots Observe r, has ever been of a habit 
most disputative and polemic, and is supposed 
to admire the writings of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Indeed, it is one of the most startling facts in 
modem ethnography that Mr. Henley is not a 
Scotchman.” 

“Burly,” we take it, is derived from Mr. 
Stevenson’s essay on “ Talk and Talkers.” 
Mr. Henley’s share in London should 
certainly have been noticed, not the least 
curious circumstance in his career being 
the part played by so vigorous a mind in 
setting the fashion for such saccharine 
trifles as rondeaux, triolets, and ballades. 


In connexion with the foregoing para¬ 
graphs it may be stated that the fourth and 
concluding volume of Messrs. Henley & 
Henderson’s Centenary Edition of Bums, 
containing Mr. Henley’s essay on the life, 
Genius, and Achievements of the poet, which 
extends to upwards of one hundred pages, 
will be published on the 25th instant, by 
Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh. In Mr. Heine- 
mann’s announcements are included a second 
volume of Mr. Henley’s new edition of 
Byron; “ Macaire” and “Admiral Guinea,” 
two of the plays written by Mr. Henley in 
conjunction with Mr. Stevenson; and a 
selection of Mr. W. 8. Blunt’s poems, to 
which Mr. Henley puts an introduction. 
Messrs. Methuen also announce Mr. Henley’s 
English Lyrics for October. 


We understand that Mrs. Morris has 
decided to give up Kelmscott House, 
Hammersmith, and that the lease has been 
taken over by Mr. H. C. Marillier. 
Besides the interest conferred upon Kelm- 
soott House by Mr. Morris, who made it 
the central scene of his Utopia in News 
from Nowhere, and erected his presses 
next door, there is an older legend attached 
to it. Sir Francis Bonalds, one of the 
pioneers of electric telegraphy, lived there 
and built what was practically the first 
experimental long line, carrying several 
miles of wire up and down the spacious 
garden, which is one of the principal charms 
of the estate. There is a medallion to the 
memory of Bonalds on the front of the 
house, put up during Mr. Morris’s lifetime. 
How much interest the poet-decorator- 
socialist took in the erection is not stated 
—but Mr. Morris was no lover of modem 
science. 


Of the art treasures and personal relics 
accumulated at Kelmscott House, a very 
few will be allowed to remain. The hand¬ 
some Persian carpet which used to hang 
as a canopy in the dining room has been 
bought by the South Kensington Museum 
for £200, and the valuable Bossettis will 
probably be lent by Mrs. Morris to one or 
other of the national collections. The 
Kelmscott Press, as previously announced 


in the Academy, will be wound-up by the 
executors as soon as the works now in hand 
are completed. As for Mr. Morris’s magni¬ 
ficent library, that has already been sola at 
a very hign figure to a purchaser whose 
name is to remain a secret. 


In the Times of Wednesday Mr. de 
Blowitz gave a short extract from the first 
chapter of a novel by M. Augustin Filon, 
just beginning in the Revue de Paris. The 
novel, which is entitled Babel, contains a 
description of a birthday oelebration of the 
late Prince Imperial at Ghislehurst, shortly 
after the death of Napoleon m. M. Filon, 
the author, having been the Prince’s tutor, 
is in a position to give a portrait of the 
Prince which is interesting as an historical 
document This is the passage which Mr. 
de Blowitz translates: 

“In their midst, well in advanoe, a youth 
still slim, not very tall, but very straight, pale 
with the pallor of happy emotion, which his 
red ribbon accentuated. The glance, pure, 
broad, and frank, of his blue eye, dilated with 
enthusiasm, was directed smilingly at the 
friendly company, dominated it, ana embraoed 
it. A gray-haired personage—it was a fine, a 
venerable head —who they said was the Duke of 
Padua, read an address in the name of the 

committees. Then the Prince replied. 

He had for Franoe and for his family words that 
were filial and touching and simple. He spoke 
modestly and confidently of himself, of the 
future which seemed to him so bright, and 
which God was hiding behind a veil. And you 
felt that the rhetoric of the professors of 
politios went for nothing in this speech, so full 
of the effusion of youth and of faith. When, 
apropos of popular sovereignty, which was the 
dogma of his family, he uttered these words, 
‘ Crest le salut et c’est Is droit,' his voice flung 
out this last word with so manly a vibration 
and an accent so energetically affirmative that 
all those present were startled as at the revela¬ 
tion of a character and a destiny. They felt 
themselves aroused, and a great cry went up, 
* Vive I’Empereur.' ” 

When the time comes for Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott to be added to Messrs. Black’s 
Standard Edition of the Waverley Novels it 
will be found that the abridgment and not 
the complete biography has been decided 
upon. This, in the opinion of many persons, 
is a pity, although, probably, the majority 
would vote for the condensation. Mr. 
Gladstone himself, who, as a rule, is in 
favour of spacious literature, once expressed 
a wish for Lockhart in an abridged form; 
not for himself, it is true, but in order that 
more people might come to know the book. 
The same edition will contain also a selection 
of Scott’s poems, edited by Mr. Lang, who 
has, we believe, already performed a similar 
task for another firm of publishers; and 
the Tales of a Grandfather, with an intro¬ 
duction by Dean Farrar. 


Every few years sees a new edition of the 
Waverley Novels. This is as it should be, 
for each generation wants something newer 
than the editions which former generations 
were glad to read in. Messrs. Dent & Co. 
have made their popular series so attractive 
—the Temple Shakespeare and the Temple 
Classics, to wit—that we are convinced 
beforehand that it will be hard to resist 
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the edition of Scott which they are now 
preparing. In the Temple Classics the rule 
has been to omit prefaces, but in the case 
of Scott a reversion will be made to the plan 
adopted with the Temple Shakespeare, and 
a short account of each novel will stand as 
introduction. These will be provided by 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter. 


A GEXXHt&AN who has been lecturing on 
Mr. Barrie and his writings has received 
an interesting note from the author of 
Sentimental Tommy touching his sojourn in 
Nottingham as a member of the staff of the 
Nottingham Express. Mr. Barrie writes: 

“I thank you for your letter, and wish you 
had a better subject for your lecture. I don’t 
know of any personal article about myself that 
is not imaginary and largely erroneous. But 
there is really nothing to tell that would in¬ 
terest anyone. Yes, I was in Nottingham for a 
year, and liked it well, though I was known to 
scarce any one. If you ever met an uncouth 
stranger wandering in the dark round the 
castle, ten or twelve years ago, his appearance 
unimpressive, a book in each pocket, and his 
thoughts 300 miles due north, it might have 
been the subject of your lecture.” 

The remark concerning the inaccuracy of 
the personal articles suggests Mr. Barrie’s 
answer to someone who asked where he 
lived. “I am always at Thrums,” he 
replied, “ except when the papers say I 
am.” 


The following advertisement is taken 
from an American magazine:— 

Mr. Header: 

Ask your Bookseller to show you the new 
25c edition of the RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM , published by Dodge Book and 
Stationery Co. 

How would this have struck Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald in his Suffolk hermitage ? 


The title of Mark Twain’s new book has 
again been changed. It began by being 
The Surviving Innocent Abroad ; then it was 
More Tramps Abroad, and now and finally it 
is Following the Equator. According to the 
Critic Mark Twain receives the colossal 
amount of £8,000 for this work—a sum 
which he will straightway hand over to 
his creditors, and thus reduce his debt to 
£4,000. At this rate we may hope very 
shortly to see the humorist again free from 
financial care. 


The Critic contains also the following 
particulars of Following the Equator. It 
contains about seventy or eighty chapters, 
each one of which is headed with a new 
Pudd’nhead Wilson maxim. One of these 
reads, ‘ The best protection of principles is 
prosperity.’ The poster that will be used 
in advertising Following the Equator repre¬ 
sents Mr. Clemens sitting tilted back in a 
steamer-chair, with a yachting cap pulled 
well over his eyes. Under the picture, in 
a facsimile of his autograph, is the line, 
‘ Be good and you will be lonesome.’ 
“ As there is no one in sight,” adds The 
Lounger, “I take it that Mr. Clemens is 
good.” 


The current Chap Book contains “A 
Flea,” addressed by Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs to the gentlemen who criticise books. 
There are so many of that fraternity in our 
own country that we may give some publicity 
to the appeal on this side of the Atlantic too. 
Mr. Bangs’s argument is thus stated: 

“ When Shakespeare was a novice at the art of 
writing plays, 

He’d no such competition as the men of modern 
days; 

For when on paper first he put his pathos and 
his wit, 

The plays of William Shakespeare were of 
course as yet unwrit. 

And so it was with Milton, when he sought 
life’s richest pelf, 

He never had a foeman like his highly honoured 
self, 

Nor was there ever on the shelves in Addison’s 
great day 

Another gentle essayist to tourney for the 
bay.” 

So much being stated, Mr. Bangs puts the 
case for himself and his brethren of the 
pen: 

“ And so, ye critics, gently deal with those poor 
wights who now 

Are struggling for the wreath that fame puts 
on the worthy brow; 

For it is true, past question, that the race is 
harder won, 

Because of what these giants of the gloried 
past have done. 

Discourage not the running, if it seem not very 
fast. 

By flaunting in the runner’s eyes the records of 
the past; 

* * # • • 

And for those weary souls who fail—whate’er 
the reason be, 

Grant them the consolation of your silent 
sympathy.” 

The unfortunate circumstance is that silence 
gives consent; which is the last thing that 
one wishes to suggest to so many of these 
failures. 


The Beauties of Marie Corelli are before 
us. They came here in the waste hours of 
last Tuesday afternoon—insidiously—in a 
small green volume, pp> 124. Some are 
short, some are middling long; and long or 
short they are all culled by Annie Mackay 
from the gifted and popular authoress’s 
works. We refrain from criticism, but we 
cannot refrain from writing down some— 
a poor six—of the Beauties that leapt at us 
as we roamed the pages. The first has all 
the freshness of a spring morning: 

“ Methinks those who are best beloved of the 
gods are chosen first to die.”—From Ardath. 

“ The heart-whole appreciation of the million 
is by no means so ‘ vulgar ’ as it is frequently 
considered. ’ ’— 1 bid. 

“ We are never grateful enough to the candid 
persons who wake us from our dreams.”—From 
Vendetta. 

“ Who can adequately describe the thrilling 
excitement attending an aristocratic 1 crush ’ ” 'r 
From Thelma. 

“ Genius is a big thing; I do not assume to 
possess it.” — From The Murder of Delicia. 

“ Great Heavens! ”—From ZisTta. 


EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM. 

I.—Don Quixote. 

Don Quixote for a paltry two shillings! 
That is the latest exploit of cheap print¬ 
ing, and Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. are 
responsible for it. I should hope that 
many, like myself, will bo delighted with 
so easy an opportunity of renewing a 
delightful acquaintance; and those who 
have not yet made it have no excuse now 
for delay. I cannot say I care for the 
illustrations, which seem to me a peculiarly 
cheap travesty of the style of Daniel Vierge; 
but they are few, and need not concern the 
reader. The translation is the old one of 
Jarvis. Now, Jarvis was no master of 
style; but he had the inestimable advan¬ 
tage of living in the eighteenth century, 
when a fascinating style was in the air, 
and consequently he is a most pleasant 
and stimulating change from the feature¬ 
less style of the average modem novel. 
I have spent some charming hours with 
this treasure brought to my gate. Was 
there ever so strange a book as this Bon 
Quixote ! To what class shall we assign it ? 
Solitary, singular, it will not be pigeon¬ 
holed; your literary entomologists shall 
ticket it, genus and sub-genus it, at their 
peril. It is complex beyond measure. It 
is a piece of literary duplicity without pre¬ 
cedent or succession; nay, duplicity within 
duplicity, a sword turning all ways, like that 
which guarded “unpermitted Eden” (to 
quote a cancelled verse of Rossetti’s Love's 
Nocturn). Let not Swift say that he was 
bom to introduce and refine irony. The 
irony of Cervantes is refined and dangerous 
beyond the irony of Swift; Swift’s is obvious 
beside it. All irony is double-tongued; but 
whether it be the irony of Swift, or Swift’s 
predecessors, or Swift’s successors, it has 
this characteristic: that its duplicity is (so 
to speak) a one-sided duplicity ; if you do 
not take the inner meaning, you read 
baffled, without pleasure, without admira¬ 
tion, without comprehension. “Who are 
you a-getting at ? ” is the reader’s feeling. 
But this strange irony, this grave irony, 
this broadly-laughing irony, of the strange, 
grave, humorous Spaniard, delights even 
those who have not a touch of the ironic in 
their composition. They laugh at the comic 
mask, who cannot see the melancholy face 
behind it. It is the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance in the vizard of Sancho Panza; 
and all laugh, while some few have tears in 
their laughter. “ Ha! ha ” guffaw the 
many; “ well, to be sure, what an ass is 
this Don Quixote, and how vastly diverting 
are his absurd doings! Ha! ha!” And. 
they know not that their derision is derided; 
that they are trapped and cozened into jeers; 
that Cervantes, from behind his mask, be¬ 
holds their fat-witted grins with a sardonic 
smile. 

A core of scornful and melancholy protest, 
set about with a pulp of satire, and outside 
all a rind of thick burlesque—that is Don 
Quixote. It never “ laughed Spain’s chivalry 
away.” Chivalry was no more in a country 
where it could be written. Where it could 
be thought an impeachment of idealism, 
idealism had ceased to be. Against this 
very state of things its secret but lofty 
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contempt is aimed. Herein lies its curious 
complexity. Outwardly Cervantes falls in 
with the waxing materialism of the day, 
and professes to satirise everything that is 
chivalrous and ideal. Behind all that, is 
subtle, suppressed, mordant satire of the 
material spirit in all its forms: the clownish 
materialism of the boor; the comfortable 
materialism of the bourgeois; the pedantic 
materialism of the scholar and the mundane 
cleric; the idle, luxurious, arrogant material¬ 
ism of the noble—all agreeing in derisive 
conceit of superiority to the poor madman 
who still behoves in grave, exalted, heroic 
ideas of life and duty. Finally, at the 
deepmoet core of the strange and wonderful 
satire, in which the hidden mockery is so 
opposite to the seeming mockery, lies a 
sympathy even to tears with all height and 
heroism insulated and out of date, mad to 
the eyes of a purblind world: nay, a bitter 
confession that such nobility is, indeed, mad 
and phantasmal, in so much as it imputes 
its own greatness to a petty and day-content 
society. Even Sancho is held up to admira¬ 
tion mixed with smiles, because he has the 
dim yet tough insight to follow what he 
does not understand, yet obscurely feels to 
be worthy of love and following. The 
author of the heroic Numantia a contemner 
of the lofty and ideal! It could not be. 
Surdy Don Quixote has much of the writer’s 
self; of his poetic discontent with the earthy 
and money - seeking sodety around him. 
There is no true laughter in literature with 
such a hidden sadness as that of Cervantes. 

Yet it is laughter, and not all sad. The 
man is a humorist, and feels that if the 
world be full of mournful humour, yet life 
would go nigh to madness if there were not 
some honest langhter as well — laughter 
from the full lungs. Therefore he gives us 
Sancho — rich, unctuous, Shakespearean 
humour to the marrow of him. The 
mockers of the Don, with their practical 
jests on him, furnish the understanding 
reader with but pitying and half-reluctant 
laughter; but the faithful compost of fat 
and flesh who deaves to the meagre visionary 
allows us mirth unstinted and unqualified. 
Many a touch in this creation of the great 
Spaniard reminds us of like touches in the 
greatest of Englishmen. Sancho’s blunt 
rejection of titles, for example: “ Don does 
not belong to me, nor ever aid to any of my 
family: I am called plain Sancho Panza, 
my father was a Sancho, and my grandfather 
a Sancho, and they were all Panzas, without 
any addition of Dons or Donnas.” Who 
does not remember at once the drunken 
tinker’s “What! am I not Christopher 
Sly ? ” &c. The two passages are delight¬ 
fully kindred in style and humour. How 
like, too, is Sancho’s meandering telling of 
his story at the Duke’s table, and Dame 
Quickly’s narrative style, when she recounts 
Falstan’8 promise of marriage! Unadul¬ 
terated peasant nature both—the same in 
Spain as in Eastcheap. What more glori- 
oudy characteristic than Sancho’s rebutting 
of the charge that he may prove un¬ 
grateful in advancement to high station? 
“Souls like mine are covered four 
inches thick with the grease of the old 
Christian.” But enough- With all the 
inward gravity of his irony, Cervantes has 


abundantly provided that we need not take 
his seriousness too seriously: there is laughter 
in rivers, even for those who enter deepest 
into that grave core. We do not deny that 
he laughs himself at his Knight, as an 
idealist can laugh at his own extravaganoes; 
and invites you to laugh too—with the 
laughter which does homage to what is 
laughed at. And this many-sided master¬ 
piece of Spain and the world is now at 
anyone’s command for two shillings! “ Let 
those read now who never read before; and 
those who always read now read the more.” 

Francis Thompson. 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 

Mb. Hutton was bom seventy-one years 
ago. So much is told in the one or two 
scant biographies which have accompanied 
the announcement of his death in the daily 
press. The inscription on the coffin was 
not more communicative: “Richard Holt 
Hutton. Died Sept. 9, 1897. Aged 

seventy-one years.” The only London 
paper, so far as we have seen, which went 
further into-detail did so in these words: 
“ He was bom in London, where his father 
was minister of Carter-lane Chapel.” The 
truth is, that Bichard Holt Hutton was bom 
in Leeds, where his father served the Mill 
Hill Chapel from 1818 to 1835. The exact 
date of his birth was June 2, 1826, and it was 
followed by his baptism on September 12. 
His father, who himself was the son of 
the Unitarian minister of Eustace-street 
Chapel, Dublin, did afterwards move to 
London, to the pastorate of Carter-lane 
Chapel. The future journalist was then 
a boy of nine, whose slightly dreamy— 
not to say va^ue — habit of mind and 
body was occasionally goaded into action, 
though not permanently quickened, by the 
“ Prompt, Bichard, prompt! ” of his grand¬ 
mother. This lady lived to be ninety-nine 
years of age, instead of a hundred as he 
noped: an incompletion which rather annoyed 
her grandson, who liked symmetry rather 
than incident in literature and in life. 
The youth—who was very short-sighted even 
then—went to University College, where 
De Morgan was his best master, and 
Walter Bagehot his beet friend. He used to 
tell the story of a walk with Bagehot up and 
down Regent-street for two hours in an 
attempt to find Oxford-street, so hot had 
their argument beoome as to whether the 
so-called logical principle of identity (A is 
A) was entitled to rank as a law of thought 
or only as a postulate of language. 

Mr. Hutton took his degree at London 
University with credit, and after some atten¬ 
dance at German universities he began his 
career as a teacher of mathematics at Bedford 
College. But the editor’s chair was his des¬ 
tiny, and already he knew it. The organ of 
the Unitarians, the Inquirer, was then owned 

o/the staff of the Daily News. To the service 
of that organ he rallied Bagehot, Osier, and 
Sanford. But Mr. Hutton, for that once, 
wanted to move too quickly. Instead of re¬ 
porting sermons he wanted to suppress them 


altogether; and he had dreams of an official 
liturgy which should protect the Unitarian 
laity from the extempore prayers of their 
ministers. Clearly the Church of England 
was beckoning to him; and he responded 
to the summons. When, therefore, Mr. 
Townsend bought the Spectator, about the 
year 1861, to run it as a Liberal Church of • 
England paper, hefoundin Mr. Hutton a man 
who could attend to the literature while he 
himself took in hand the politios. How he 
attended to the literature is too well known 
to need more than a word here. He loved 
standard authors, and he was glad to add 
to their ranks, especially from members of 
the Athenaeum Club. Perhaps the young 
and moving spirit which spoke through 
R. L. Stevenson and Mr. Kipling found in 
him a reluctant listener. “ Prompt, Richard, 
prompt! ” readers may sometimes have 
felt inclined to cry over his notices of early 
works of authors now assured of name and 
fame. 

arouni Mr. Henley Mr. Hutton examined 
through glasses he took off to rub again and 
again. He was not prompt enough for that! 
Mr. Hutton thought the English language 
an inexpressive one, and had laid his plans 
accordingly. “ Our articles,” he wrote to a 
young contributor, “cannot be much over 
two columns, say 160 lines or 1,600 words. 
Now (such is the barrenness of English 
speech) that in 1,600 words only one or two 
distinct points can be brought out with any 
vivacity and crispness, and vivacity and 
crispness are of the essence of effective news¬ 
paper writing.” 

He stocked his paper with plain facts 
rather than with rare imaginings or pretty 
fancies. It lacked by-play. It was prosaic 
to the elect, but it was useful to a large class, 
whom it led further on the road to literary 
and religious and political tolerance than they 
themselves, unaided, would have reached. 
The old order changeth, now as ever; and 
it was a significant fact that the novels of 
George Meredith, which Mr. Hutton could not 
understand, were the subject of a really 
appreciative article at last in the very issue 
of the Spectator which contained the follow¬ 
ing affecting announcement of the literary 
editor’s death: 


“Our readers,” said that announcement, 
and it said no more, “will be grieved to 
hear of the death of Mr. R. H. Hatton, 
so long one of the editors of this journal. 
After an illness of many months, marked by 
severe though intermittent sufferings, he passed 
away quietly in sleep, during the afternoon 
of Thursday, the 9th inst. His colleagues 
are forbidden by pledges, which they cannot 
break, either to write a memoir of him, 
or, within the range of their influence, to 
permit any one else to do so. They can, there¬ 
fore, only record their grief at an event which, 
in the case of the writer of these lines, ter¬ 
minates an unbroken friendship of thirty-six 
years, and a literary alliance which, at once in 
its duration and completeness, is probably with¬ 
out a precedent.” 

Mr. Hutton, though a most industrious 
editor and contributor to his own columns, 
did not publish many books. His Essays 
Theological and Literary remain as his best 
monument; but, to do them justice, you must 
put yourself back into the environment of 
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the days in which they were produced. In 
hie appreciations of poetry, such as his 
essays on Wordsworth and his Genius, on 
Browning and Shelley's Poetical Mysti¬ 
cism, he showed us his least perceptive side. 
His Studies in Parliament had much praise 
in its time; and there are many who think 
that his monograph, Cardinal Neuman, is 
a sufficing piece of work as far as it goes. 
Newman was the greatest admiration of his 
life, his model in literary style, his pattern 
and exemplar as a man living in the world, 
but not of it. “ In a century,” he said, “ in 
which physical discovery and material well¬ 
being nave usurped and almost absorbed 
the admiration of mankind, such a life as 
that of Cardinal Newman stands out in 
strange and almost majestic, though singu- 
gularly graceful and unpretending, contrast 
to the eager and agitated turmoil of con¬ 
fused passions, hesitating ideals, tentative 
virtues, and groping philanthropies, amid 
whioh it has been lived." That does 
not sound very much like the voioe of a 
Radical editor,as Hutton was once held to be; 
nor like the voice of a leader of anti-vivi- 
sectionists, for that matter. The Times refers 
to Newman as “ the teacher towards whom, 
in his later years, he was most attached.” 
The word was probably written attracted ; 
but attached represents the truth; nor did 
the attachment date from late years only. 
Cardinal Newman, away in Birmingham, 
was aware of the homage that Wellington- 
street offered him and was able to express 
in bolder and bolder and bolder terms 
as time and prejudice went by. “I 
have now for twenty years held him, as 
a journalist, to be a good friend of 
mine,” wrote Cardinal Newman in a private 
letter in 1884. Perhaps one link with 
Newman was to be found in the fact that 
both alike had broken first ties, and made a 
change of religious belief. And both alike 
had kept firm friends in the communions 
they had left. For Hutton held Dr. Mar- 
tineau in an esteem whioh had, from the first, 
free public expression. Dr. Martineau some¬ 
times used the privilege of an old friend to 
question the policy of the Spectator-, and 
his remonstrances were more refreshing to 
Hutton than the praises of most other men. 

Mr. Hutton was twice married into the 
Boscoe family, his second wife, the cousin 
of his first, being the grand-daughter of 
Lorenzo de Medici’s biographer. Her 
husband, who had prayed to suvive her, so 
that he might tend her to the last, did so 
in fact, her illness, which was one of mind 
as well as body, having carried her hence 
only a short time before his own day of 
death. He was buried in Twickenham 
parish cemetery on Tuesday, and round his 
grave were grouped Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, and Unitarians, m almost equal 
numbers and in equal grief. 


WANTED: A PHILANTHROPIST FOR 
RESEARCH. 

We are constantly reminded that the Queen 
rules over more Orientals than any sovereign 
in the world, and one would, therefore, 
suppose that the way would be made easy 
for such of her natural-bom subjects as 


may wish to acquire some knowledge of 
Oriental languages or Oriental religions. 
Tet nothing is so persistently cold-shouldered 
by the British Government as Oriental 
studies. To the International Congress of 
Orientalists just held in Paris came dele¬ 
gates not only from the Asiatic States 
directly interested, but from nearly every 
European Power. France, Russia, Austria, 
Italy—even Holland and Sweden—sent re¬ 
presentatives, but the name of England does 
not appear upon the list. Nor was the 
omission of our rulers corrected, as some¬ 
times happens, by private enterprise. A 
sprinkling of professors from Oxford and 
Cambridge, and a few officials from the 
British Museum and the Asiatio Society 
made up nearly the whole of England’s 
contribution to the assembly. Of all the 
countries there represented, the one that 
should have been tne most interested in the 
discussion made the poorest show. 

The reason for this is, of course, that no 
Englishman can undertake the study of 
Orientalism or any other abstruse science un¬ 
less he is prepared to sacrifice money as well 
as time. In France, beside the magnificent 
Ecole du Louvre there is the State-supported 
Ecole dee Hautes Etudes, and a whole host of 
lesser schools, subsidised “on*the ground 
of public utility,” at which a student can 
obtain the best instruction at a trifling ex¬ 
pense. In Austria, Italy, and Germany the 
same work is in part done by the Imperial and 
Royal Academies. In America, similar insti¬ 
tutions, founded by individual generosity, 
are springing up every year. But in Eng¬ 
land a few unpaid chairs at the Universities 
is all that has been done for what we may 
fitly call advanced studies. The would-be 
student must teach himself in the best way 
that he can, and without the hope of obtain¬ 
ing even honour in return for his labour. 
The most he can look forward to is the 
chance of reading a paper on his special 
subject to a learned society—to which, by 
the way, he must pay entrance fee and sub¬ 
scription before he can even obtain a hearing. 
Nor is there any means by which he can 
turn his dearly acquired knowledge to 
pecuniary account. No publisher will risk 
the expense of publishing the result of his 
researches, for they can never appeal to 
any but a few readers. Except on the 
very rare occasions when some accidental 
circumstance brings his subject immediately 
before the general public, the reviews are 
closed to him for the same reason. Is it 
surprising that many students should drop 
out of tne race altogether, and that two 
Oriental scholars, of whose work any nation 
in Europe would have been proud, should 
have died in England during the last decade 
in actual want of the necessaries of life ? 

The remedy for this state of things is not 
at first sight very easy to find. No help is 
to be looked for from Government, for the 
Treasury will hardly allow the British 
Museum enough money to bind its books. 
We have, indeed, the Civil List and the 
Royal Literary Fund, but both these insti¬ 
tutions aim at relieving destitution when 
it occurs rather than at preventing its 
occurrence, and the funds at their disposal 
are miserably small. What is wanted is 
some means by which those versed in 


advanoed studies can find a steady, if small, 
market for their wares, such as is provided 
in France by foundations like the Musee 
Guimet. When the splendid collection which 
bears this name of objects illustrative of the 
Science of Religions, was presented by its 
munificent collector to the State, the latter, 
on accepting the gift, placed at the disposal 
of the Minister of Education an annual 
credit of 40,000 francs, to be devoted 
to a series of publications to be called 
the Annales du Music Guimet. With this 
sum is maintained the Revue de V Mistoire 
dee Religions, which appears every two 
months, and employs a staff of over 
thirty contributors and reviewers. It also 
publishes one or two important works on 
the same subject every year, which are sold 
at a high and uniform price for the joint 
benefit of the author and the Museum. And 
it further provides for the continual issue of 
a series of popular handbooks published at 
a price which puts them within the reach of 
all. Other foundations, such as the Frix 
Langlois, the Frix Zographos, the Frix 
Lagrange, and many others, are at the 
disposal of the Institut de Franoe, and pro¬ 
vide for awards of from 1,000 to 10,000 
francs being made yearly to the authors of 
works dealing with different branches of 
history or linguistics, the particular subject 
being generally prescribed by the terms of 
the gift. The richest of these is the great 
biennial prize of the Institut itself, which 
provides no less than 20,000 francs every 
two years for the best work on any branch 
of advanced study; but there are nearly 
100 of the smaller ones. If, therefore, the 
French student who is proficient in his 
subject fails to obtain some pecuniary 
return it is probably because he is deficient 
in the gifts of tact and expression, the 
absence of whioh would probably have 
insured his failure in any other walk of 
life. 

Here, then, is a way in which some 
philanthropic lover of learning might do 
much to take away England’s reproach as 
the most unkind country in the world to 
scholars. Let him provide a certain sum 
every year to be given to the author of 
advanced works dealing with any branch 
of study that he may affect. A committee 
to decide on the merits of the works could 
easily be formed from among our university 
professors and the members of our learned 
societies. Such books are written with too 
much difficulty for the prize to encourage 
the production of mere trash; nor would the 
competitors be so numerous as to make the 
task of judging one of very great difficulty. 
But the hope of one day obtaining such a 
reward would go far to put hope into the 
heart of many a poor student, and the fact 
that a book had received such a mark of 
approval would of itself give it a certain 
pecuniary value. Nor would the cost of 
printing and publishing the successful 
studies be excessive. A tiny society like 
that of Biblical Archaeology manages to 
use in its proceedings Greek, Coptic, Syriac, 
and even hieroglyphic and cuneiform text 
without over-straining its very slender re¬ 
sources, while in these days of photo-zinco¬ 
graphy other illustrations could be obtained 
at a cheap rate. Altogether, the annual 
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sum of £500, which even at the present 
rate of interest does not demand a larger 
capital than £20,000, would probably suffice 
for the production of one large or several 
smaller works every year, ana yet give a 
handsome reward to the authors. Cannot 
one of our rich men be persuaded to pro¬ 
vide such a sum? By so doing he would 
found for himself a monument more enduring 
than brass. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 

The new novels of the week are noticed 
at length in another column, and, as 
usual, in number are well ahead of the 
output of any other department of letters. 
The handsomest book of the week is The 
Printers of Baele in the XVth and XVIth 
Centuries; Mr. Logie Robertson’s Outlines of 
English Literature is the smallest; and the 
most curious is Mr. Heckethom’s two 
bulky, flaming red volumes dealing with 
the secret societies of the world. This is 
a new edition. 

We have also received from Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin a new edition of The Oods, 
Some Mortals , and Lord Wiekenham, by John 
Oliver Hobbes, to which the author con¬ 
tributes the following preface: 

“The book, written nearly three years ago, 
has many shortcomings, of which the author is 
but the more conscious when she remembers 
the leniency shown by her critics at the time 
of its first publication. Her aim in writing 
the novel was to depict two types of human 
failure—the failure judged by the standard of 
worldly success, and the failure judged, by 
every standard. The story is one which might 
have happened better in many other ways, but 
which happened, nevertheless, in the way de¬ 
scribed—a study of a whole society, but of a 
small circle of individuals.’’ 

A popular edition of Fire and Sword in 
the Sudan has also been issued on the eve 
of an advance into the Sudan. The author 
has shortened the book by striking out 
much of the historical matter, and many 
details not of general interest, and has con¬ 
fined this volume, as far as possible, to a 
narrative of his personal experiences. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Tun Iult Lira o» Woedswobth, 1770-1789. By Smile 
Legonis. Translated by J. W. Matthews, with a 
Predatory Note by Leslie Stephen. J. M. Dent A Co. 
7a. fid. 

Tae Causes or Basham Bxrosa ths Raroaxariov. By 
Dyson Hague. Hodder a Stoughton. 7s. Sd. 0 
Enun am lama: a Racoan or Paoeasss dukiso a 
Human Yaaas, 1785-1895. By Romesb 0. Doto. 
Chatto A Wlndus. 2s. 

Taa 8 roar or oua Eauuaa Towns. By P. H. Ditch field. 

With Introduction by Augustus Jeasop. G. Redway. Ss. 
Baaaaarxaaa ni Bor. By W. J. Rolfs. Illustrated. 
Chatto A Windns. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Taa Gist or Jarax. By the Rev. R. B. Peery. Illus¬ 
trated. Oliphant, Anderson A Oo. 6s. 

Taa BaTTr.anar.Ds or Tsassar.y. By Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett, M.P. With Portraits and Haps. John 
Hurray. 9s. 

In Joint Russia. By John A. Logan, Jnn. Illustrated. 
O. Arthur Pearson. 10s. fid. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Him ra Gaaaa Paosa. By W. O. F. Walters, H.A 
Blaoltie A Son. 2s. fid. 

Plan Stifs nr Lavnr Paosa. By W. C. F. Walters, M.A. 
Blaokie A Bon. 2s. fid. 

Ths Stoss or ths Psatras Was, as told st Hssodotus . 
By C. C. Tanoock, M. A. John Murray. 2s. fid. 

Tea TtitsHea ("Sir Walter Scott” Continuous Readers). 
A. A 0. Black. 

HrsToaicat OawaxssT. By James Ward. Chapman A 
Hall. 7*. fid. 

Outlisbs or Ehslish Lmaamr. By J. Logie Robert¬ 
son. W. Blackwood A Sons. Is. fid. 

POETRY AND BELLES LETTERS. 

Janas CLasirci Uaxoav: His Satscrsn Pours. A Study 
by Louise Imogen Gainey. John Lane. Ss. 

Naw Essaxs TOwaaos a Carrion Msthod. By J. M. 
Robertson. John Lane. fie. 

SCIENCE. 

Guxrna nrro Plain Lira. By Mrs. Brightwen. With 
Illustrations. T. Fisher Unwin. Ss. Sd. 

Huxshs Senses Lscrusss. By Various Authors. G. Bell 
A Sons. 

Paoaaaxxi or Tscaroiosroai Exaxixanovs. (City and 
GnUda of London Institute.) Whittaker A Co.. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Coaiosims or Bran Lira. By Charles Dixon. G. 
Redway. 7a. fid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Txa Maesa Gxasra or Daxooaaox. By H. Thompson. 
W. Reeves, fid. 

Oua Both: Barm a Boox roa Sckoolsots am Omir 
By Various Praaohers. Edited by the Rev. 8. B. James. 
The Boxbnrghe Press. : 

Txa Phistses or Basis nr tsb XV. and XVI. CaxTVBias 
Tms Bros sarnies, Parana Booxs am Davroas. By 
C. W. Heckethom. Unwin Bros. 21s. 

Ths Actor's Aar. Edited by J. Hammerton. With Con* 
tributtons by Leading Actors of the Day. G. Bedway. fie. 

FOREIGN. 

DiCTiomaias Paos&rrgui si la Lassus Faargarse. By 
H. Michaelis and P. Parry. Carl Meyer. Berlin. 
£ francs. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Tain Yaaas ia Wsstibv Cain a. By Alexander Hosle, 
M.A. G. Philip A Sons. 6s. 

Poaxs. By Matthias Barr. Barr A Co. 

Taa SsoaaT Sooistiss or ail Asia am Comrrsiss: a 
Coxrasxsvstva Aooouaror urwaass orOxa Huasaan 
aan SrxTT SacxiT Oasawraamoas. By Charles William 
Heckethom. In 2 vole. George Radway. 31». fid. 

Taa Gone, sows Moarais, aan Loan Wioxsanax. By 
John Oliver Hobbes. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Fisa am Swoan ra *xx Sunaa. By Rudolf C. 81atin 
Pasha. Translated by Col. F. R Wingate. With Map 
and Dluatrationa. Edward Arnold. 6a. 

(For Fiction aee Supplement.) 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING 
SEASON. 

Mr. William Heinemann’s Announcements. 

Art .—“ The Alphabet,’’ by W. Nicholficm, 
and “ The Almanac of Twelve Sports for 
1898,” by W. Nicholson. 

History .—“ Unpublished Letters of Napoleon 
T.” translated from the French by Lady Mary 
Loyd, a selection of the Letters suppressed 
by the Imperial Commission of 1858-1069; 
“ Catherine Sforza: a Study,” by Count Paso¬ 
lini (illustrated); “ A History of Dancing,” 
from the French of Gaston Vuillier, with 25 
plates and about 400 text illustrations; “ The 
Life of Nelson,” a new school-prise edition, 
with portraits, by Robert Southey, edited by 


David Hannay; “The Story of the Greeks,’ 
written for children, by H. A. Grueber; “ A 
History of French Literature,” by Edw. Dowden, 
D.C.L., LL.D.; “ A History of English Litera¬ 
ture," by Edmund Gosse; “A History of Italian 
Literature,” by Richard Garnett, of the British 
Museum; “A History of Spanish Literature,” 
by J. Fitz-Maurioe Kelly; “A History of 
Japanese Literature," by W. G. Aston; “A 
History of Modem Scandinavian Literature,” 
by Dr. Georg Brandes; “ A History of Sanscrit 
Literature,” by A. A. Maedonnell, M.A.; “ A 
History of Hungarian Literature,” by Dr. 
Zolthan Beothy; “A History of American 
Literature,” by Moses Coit Tylar; “ A His¬ 
tory of German Literature,” by Dr. C. H. 
Herford ; “ A History of Latin Literature,” 
by Dr. A. H. Verrall; “ Robert, Earl Nugent: 
a Memoir,” by Claud Nugent; “Sixty Years 
of Empire; a Symposium, by leading writers, 
null with portraits; “ Women of Homer,” by 
Walter Copland Perry (illustrated). 

Philosophy, Science, and Criticiem. —The Non- 
Religion of the Future,” from the French of 
Mane Jean Guvau ; “ Lumen,” by Camille 
Flammarion ; “ William Shakespeare: a Critical 
Study,” by Georg Brandes, translated from the 
Danish by William Archer and Diana White. 

Travel and Adventure. — “ Cuba in War 
Time,” by Richard Harding Davis (illustrated); 
“ With the Righting Japs; Naval Experiences 
during the late Chino-Japanese War,” by J. 
Chalmers; “ My Fourth Tour in Western 

Australia,” by Albert F. Calvert (illustrated); 
“A History of the Liverpool Privateers,” by 
Gomer Williams. 

Belles Lettres, Poetry, Drama.—" Poems from 
the Divan of Hafiz,” translated from the Per¬ 
sian by Gertrude Lowthian Bell; “ A Selection 
from the Poems, with some hitherto un¬ 
published verse, of Wilfred Scawen Blunt,” 
and an introduction by W. E. Henley; 
“ Studies in Frankness,” by Charles Whibley; 
“ In Cap and Gown: Three Centuries of Cam¬ 
bridge Wit,” selected and arranged by Charles 
Whibley, a new edition with frontispiece; 
“ The Works of Lord Byron,” edited by William 
Ernest Henley, verse vol. i., being the second 
volume of the edition containing “ Hours of 
Idleness” and “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers”; the Plays of W. E. Henley and 
R. L. Stevenson, “Admiral Guinea" and 
“Macaire”; “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” a new and enlarged edition, by 
James McNeill Whistler; the Plays of Arthur 
W. Pinero, “ The Princess and the Butterfly ” ; 
the Plays of Gerhart Hauptman, translated, 
“ The Weavers ” and “ Lonely Folk.” 

Fiction.—" St. Ives,” by R. L. Stevenson; 
a New Novel by Sarah Grand; “Marietta’s 
Marriage,” to W. E. Norris; “What Maine 
Knew/’ by Henry James; “The War of the 
Worlds,” by H. G. Wells; “ The Master-Knot,” 
by J. A. Steuart; “The Gadfly,” by E. L. 
Voynich; “The Gods Arrive,” by Annie E. 
Holds worth; “The Freedom of Henry Mere- 
dyth,” by M. Hamilton; “ The Nigger of ‘ The 
Narcissus,’ ” by Joseph Conrad; “ The Drones 
must Die,” by Max Nordau; “The Fourth 
Napoleon,” by Charles Benham; “ The Lake 
of Wine,” by B. E. J. Capes; “ Ezekiel’s 8in,” 
by J. H. Pearce; “Mrs. John Forster," by 
tiharles Granville; “ A Champion of the Seven¬ 
ties,” by Edith A. Barnett; “ A Man with a 
Maid,” by Mrs. Henry Dudeney; “God’s 
Foundling,” by Alec John Dawson; “The 
Londoners,” by Robert Hichens; “A Daughter 
of the Tropics, by T. B. Dibbs; a New Volume 
by Stephen Crane; a New Novel by Harold 
Frederic; a New Volume by Edwin Pugh; 
“ Dreamers of the Ghetto,” by I. Zangwill; 
“In the Permanent Way,” by Flora Annie 
Steel; “Last Studies,” by Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe, with portrait; “A Romance of the 
First Consul,” from the Swedish of M. 
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Mailing, by Anna Molboe; “The Old Adam 
and the New Eve,” from the Oerman of 
Richard Golm ; “ Niobe,” from the Norwegian 
of Jonas Lie; “The Torrents of Spring, by 
Iran Turgenev; “Captain Mansana ” and 
“ Mother’s Hands,” “ Absalom’s Hair,” and 
“ A Painful Memory,” by Bjomstjerne 
Bjomson. 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers’s 
Announcements. 

A new dictionary of universal biography, in 
1 vol., entitled “ Chambers’s Biographical 
Dictionary,” dealing with fifteen thousand 
celebrities of all nations from the remotest 
times to the present day, edited by David 
Patrick and F. H. Groorae ; a new library dic¬ 
tionary, in 1 vol., entitled “ Chambers’s English 
Dictionary; “ Meg Langholme,” by Mrs. 

Moleswozih; “Yince the Rebsl, or the Sanc¬ 
tuary in the Bog,” by George Manville Fenn; 
“Wild Kitty,” by L. T. Meade; “ Hunted 
Through Fiji, or ’Twixt Convict and Cannibal,” 
by Reginald Horsley; “ Hoodie,” by Mrs. 
Molesworth; “ The Rover’s Quest,” a story of 
Foam, Fire, and Fight, by Hugh St. Leger; 
“Four Hundred Animal Stories,” selected and 
edited by Robert Cochrane; “Elsie’s Magi¬ 
cian,” by Fred Whishaw; Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” with index and prefatory Memoir 
by the Rev. John Brown; “ Bruce’s Travels in 
Abyssinia”; “The Half-Caste” and other 
stories, by the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman” ; “ Wallace and Bruce,” by Mary 
Cochrane; “ William Shakespeare: the Story 
of his Life and Times,” by Evan J. Cuthbert- 
son; “A Fairy Grandmother,” by L. E. 
Tiddeman: “ Wonderful Stories for Children,” 
by Hans Christian Andersen, translated by 
Mary Howitt: “Young King Arthur” and 
“Twelfth-Night King”; “Alternative Geo¬ 
graphical Readers ” ana “ Alternative History,” 
and “ National History Readers,” Scheme A, 
for Standards III. to YII., with accompanying 
manuals. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

“ The Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott,” 
a new edition in 48 vols.; “ The Spectator,” a 
new edition in 8 vols., with an introductory 
essay by Austin Dobson, the text annotated 
and edited by G. Gregory Smith, M.A.; 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queeue,” pictured and 
decorated by L. Fairfax-Muckley; “Richard 
Wagner,” by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
translated from the German by G. Ainslie 
Hight and revised by the author; “ The Early 
Life of William Wordsworth, 1770-1798”: a 
Study of the Prelude, by Emile Legouis, trans¬ 
lated by J. W. Matthews, with a prefatory 
note by Leslie Stephen; “The Fall of the 
Nibelungs,” translated from the German by 
Margaret Armour; “Baboo Jabberjee, B.A.,” 
by F. Anstey, author of “Vice Versa,” &c.; 
“ Animal Land where there are no People,” by 
Sybil and Katharine Corbet, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Andrew Lang; “ Cats,” by Mrs. 
Chance, a series of drawings in pencil, together 
with essays and quotations; “A Volume of 
Verse,” by E. G. Harman: " Meadow Grass. 
a Book of New England Stories,” by Alice 
Brown; “American Land and Letters: the 
‘ Mayflower ’ to ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ ” by Donald 
S. Mitchell; “Atlas of Classical Portraits,” 
selected and edited, with descriptive commen¬ 
tary for the use of students and schools, by 
W. H. D. Rouse; “Pictures and Studies of 
Greek Landscape and Architecture,” being a 
series of photogravures of paintings by John 
Fulleylove of classical remains in Greece; 
Balzac's “ Comedie Humaine,” edited by Prof. 


Saintsbury, translated by Miss Marriage,. Mrs. 
Bell, Mrs. R. S. Scott, and James Waring— 
new volumes, “ Cousin Betty,” “ Cousin Pons,” 
“A Daughter of Eve,” “The Unconscious 
Mummers,” and “ A Marriage Settlement.” 
“Temple Classios Series,” new volumes: 
Florio’s “ Montaigne,” in 6 vols.; Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield”; Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost ”; “ The High History of the Holy Graal,” 
translated for the first time from the French, 
by Sebastian Evans, in 2 vols.; “ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,” in 6 vols. “ Temple Drama¬ 
tists Series”: Elizabethan Section—Beaumont’s 
“ Philaster, ’ Fletcher’s “Faithful Shep¬ 
herdess,” Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” Modem 
Section—Sheridan’s “The Critic.” “Lyric 
Poets Series,” new volume, “The Lyric Poems 
of Keats.” 


DRAMA. 


THE NEW HAMLET. 

HE Hamlet of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
has been an agreeable surprise. Not 
but that this scholarly and well-graced actor, 
with his clear and cadenced delivery, was 
fully expected to acquit himself cleverly in 
a part in which, according to the tradition 
of the stage, “ no actor has been known to 
fail.” He has done more than come up to 
expectation: he has gone some way towards 
recasting once more the popular conception 
of the character—for, curiously enough, every 
dramatic age has its favourite type of 
Hamlet. The Hamlet of the Kean school 
—impetuous, impulsive, explosive—lasted 
well into the present generation. Through 
the accretion of conventional business it 
ultimately diverged a good deal from the 
Hamlet of the student of Shakespeare; it 
was, to quote a contemporary critic, “ essen¬ 
tially a Hamlet of the stage, aiming at 
theatrical effectiveness, with variations and 
embroideries of immaterial quality.” Sir 
Henry Irving introduced the psychological 
Hamlet, who has prevailed until our own 
time; and now comes Mr. Forbes Robertson 
with a treatment which from its success, as 
well as its simplicity, is extremely likely to 
find imitators, and perhaps—though in 
matters dramatic it is never safe to pro¬ 
phesy—establish a vogue of its own. In 
its technical sense Mr. Forbes Robertson 
has done with “psychology,” as likewise 
with the crack-brained manner of fifty years 
ago. He does not feel at all with Schlegel 
that Hamlet is “ an enigmatic character 
resembling those irrational equations in 
which a fraction of unknown magnitude 
always remains that will in no wise admit 
of a solution.” At all events, there is no 
evidence of such a feeling in his embodi¬ 
ment. The Hamlet of the present Lyceum 
production is one of a wholly novel com¬ 
plexion ; and now that we see it done it is 
as easy in appearance as Columbus’B way of 
making the egg stand on end. He simply 
discards the insanity theory altogether. 


How has the idea grown up that in addi¬ 
tion to feigning insanity for his own ends, 
Hamlet was himself a little off his mental 
equilibrium ? It is difficult to say. All the 
leading commentators have favoured the 
insanity view; that is, like Goethe, they 



maintain that it was the design of the poet 
to represent his hero as a man whose reason 
had been disturbed by the shock of too 
difficult a task. If I might hazard a guess, 
I would say that Shakespeare had in his eye 
what modern medical science would call a 
neuropathic patient. Neuropathy implies a 
certain instability of mind and character; 
but though a kindred ailment, it is certainly 
not to be classed with insanity, otherwise 
our already crowded asylums would be over¬ 
flowing. The poetic and artistic nature is 
often distinctly neuropathic. As a close 
observer of human nature, Shakespeare, I 
imagine, treated neuropathy in Hamlet; 
for me thing existed, though it had not yet 
found a name; and the commentators in 
their ignorance of the refinements of modern 
science jumped to conclusions regarding the 
Prince’s mental condition, which the facts, 
strictly speaking, did not justify. Dr. Hugh- 
lings-Jack son, Dr. Maudsley, or Dr. Ferrier 
would know exactly how to class Hamlet, 
though the great literary critics have failed 
to do so satisfactorily. Such a view seems 
to me at least highly plausible, and it is 
worked out by Mr. Forbes Robertson on 
undeniably convincing lines. 


Assuming Hamlet’s insanity to be mere 
feigning, certain consequences naturally 
follow. These need no frenzied or maniacal 
action, no wild and whirling words, no dis¬ 
tempered raving on Hamlet’s part; nothing, 
in short, need be attempted by the actor 
unbecoming to a scholar and a gentleman, 
except when he is fooling Polonius and 
others to the top of their bent. If this 
strikes old stagers as a fiat and unprofitable 
reading, they may be counselled to see it 
before passing an adverse judgment. It is 
an extraordinarily consistent interpretation 
which Mr. Forbes Robertson gives; the 
key-note to whatever may appear eccentric 
in it being given in that line wherein 
Hamlet engages to “ put an antic disposition 
on.” And not only is consistency studied, 
but the marked absence of those symptoms 
of a disordered mind which are notice¬ 
able even in Mr. Tree’s fine performance, 
seems to bring Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
“ Hamlet ” more within the range of human 
sympathies. When Mr. Tree, for example, 
writes upon his tablets, he crouches in the 
red glare of a fire in the attitude of a 
Bedlamite. In the play-scene again he 
and other modern Hamlets indulge in the 
wildest extravagance. This may be theatri¬ 
cally effective, as the saying is, but it is 
certainly distinctive of sympathy with the 
sorely destraught prince. In order that the 
springs of sympathy may be touched, the 
audience must feel that the sufferer is a 
human being of like nature to themselves, 
which a maniacal Hamlet is not. Sympa¬ 
thetic, natural, over-wrought, no doubt, but 
eminently human and lovable — such are 
the main characteristics of this remarkably 
fresh and interesting impersonation! 

The innovations in the matter of miu - tn - 
setnt, to which reference was made last 
week, show that where boldness in the 
treatment of the play seems advantageous, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson is not found wanting. 
By some the introduction of Fortinbras and 
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Ms soldiers at the close is pronounced an 
anti-climax. It does not so strike me. On 
the contrary, it is a relief to the gloom of 
the tragic ending, an agreeable reminder of 
the truth of Schiller’s line, that: 

“ Die Welt wird alt und wird wieder jung.” 


It brings before us this curious fact, 
moreover, that for the few minutes that he 
survives Claudius and the Queen, Hamlet is 
Sling of Denmark, a monarch to whom it is 
meet that military honours should be paid, 
which the soldiers of Fortinbras accordingly 
render him by bearing off his body on their 
sMelds. The Ophelia of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is a study in prettiness and dainti¬ 
ness, the actress making a point of toning 
down all the disagreeable features of the 
heroine’s insanity. TMs is a reading of 
debateable propriety, but the effect pro¬ 
duced is pleasing and aesthetic. 


“In the Days of the Duke,” the new 
melodrama wMch Messrs. Haddon Chambers 
and Comyns Carr have provided for the 
AdelpM, follows the time-honoured formula 
in this class of piece, that the hero should 
suffer much undeserved persecution at the 
hands of a couple of villains before poetic 
justice is done. But the authors have chosen 
a more indirect and less effective way of carry¬ 
ing out their purpose than the late Hemy 
Pettitt and their other predecessors. The 
story opens in India in the year 1800, 
when General Aylmer is discovered holding 
a hill fort against an enemy of over¬ 
whelming strength. A Colonel Lanson 
plays the traitor by admitting the enemy at 
one of the gates, but in the nick Colonel 
Wellesley, as “the Duke” was then called 
(the Duke being, of course, Wellington), 
arrives upon the scene with a relieving 
force. Colonel Wellesley comes too late, 
however, to save General Aylmer, who, 
having discovered the treachery, is shot dead 
by Lanson. Afterwards, by means of an 
ambiguous document, Lanson, with whom, 
as the lawyers say, is O’Mara, an Irish 
adventurer, seeks to throw the odium of the 
treachery upon the general himself, and it 
is the general’s son, the hero of tire play, 
who aimers mainly from this action. When 
young Captain Aylmer would vindicate his 
father’s memory his mouth is closed by the 
apparent evidence of Ms father’s guilt, until 
in due time the truth is revealed. 


Tile primary piece of villainy is set forth in 
a prologue; and its consequences are de¬ 
scribed in the play proper, wMch dates four¬ 
teen years later. As the vindication of General 
Aylmer’s memory is the sole motive of the 
play, one unfortunate effect of the dramatic 
scheme adopted by the authors is that the 
characters are constantly discussing the 
events of long ago. This, on the stage, is a 
tiresome proceeding. It is eminently un- 
dramatic. When one person meets another 
on the stage, sits down, bids Ms friend take 
a chair, and begins, “ Five-and-twenty 
years ago,” &c., the average playgoer ceases 
to listen. I do not mean to imply that 
Messrs. Chambers and Carr do anytMng 


quite so tactless as that, but they strangely 
ignore the principle that the events mainly 
interesting to a theatrical audience are those 
wMch evolve under their eyes. However, 
the play has been sumptuously mounted, 
the dresses, military and civil, of the period 
making a brave show. There is a strong 
cast, including Terriss, who doubles the 
parts of General Aylmer and Ms son; Cart¬ 
wright and Beveridge as the villains; Miss 
Marion Terry as the general’s wife and 
also persecuted widow; Miss Millward as 
the heroine; but it cannot be said that they 
have occupation worthy of their talents. 
The Duke himself, played, or rather 
embodied, by Fulton, is merely a lay figure 
who reads despatches with knitted eye¬ 
brows and gives orders in a peremptory 
military manner. Despite his nose, wMch 
is more than Wellingtonian, the authors do 
not contrive to make us feel that this is in 
truth the Iron Duke; nor, in the fourth act, 
that we are on the eve of the battle of 
Waterloo. A great impending battle is 
talked of, but for all the effect produced 
upon our minds it might be a contemplated 
picnic. As a spectacle, however, the play 
will attract. It oontains a realistic duel, a 
lal masque in Paris, and, above all, a Mghly 
coloured representation of the ball given by 
the Duchess of Bichmond in Brussels on the 
eve of Waterloo. 

J. F. N. 


SCIENCE. 


A WITTY writer once remarked that 
he liked to see the British public 
flocking to a thorougMy naughty 
play; it was so good for them to be 
shocked. On the same principle we may 
feel glad that foreign nations should be 
taking special pains just now to show us 
how hopelessly hide-bound and insular we 
are in regard to matters outside our imme¬ 
diate interest. Great Britain has the largest 
dependencies in the world among savage 
or alien peoples, a knowledge of whose 
customs and modes of thought is indispens¬ 
able for proper government. It is one 
thing to win their territories; it is quite 
another to win their hearts. Yet what 
efforts does Great Britain make to ensure 
a tolerable acquaintance with native pecu¬ 
liarities among the men she sends out to 
India and the Colonies? Were it not for 
an individual spirit of adventure in the race, 
wMch gives us men like Burton, Palmer, 
and Layard, we should be colossal in our 
ighorance of the East. Mere ignorance, 
perhaps, does not affect us much. What 
we dislike is to be told that others know 
more, and of this kind of information there 
is plenty to hand. The British Association 
has been agitating very hard for the forma¬ 
tion of an Ethnological Bureau, on the lines 
of the admirable institutions which exist in 
America, for studying native races and cus¬ 
toms. Perhaps we may see this formed in 
time. Then we have had the Congress of 
Orientalists at Paris, where the distinguished 
English scholars who were present could 
not help noticing with pain how much more 


was done towards a study of the East by 
continental Governments having only a tithe 
of Great Britain’s interest in it. The Timet 
says, and one must re-echo the sentiment: 

“It is impossible to close a notice without 
pointing out the sense among the English 
members of the great part being taken in the 
work by foreign scholars. . . . The daily 
intercourse with the distinguished teachers at 
the great Oriental school here, and of the 
splendidly equipped Oriental schools of Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, have been a con¬ 
stant reminder of the deplorable absence of 
anything at all comparable in the capital of 
England, whose Oriental Empire is so large 
ana so important. Now that other Govern¬ 
ments are moving so rapidly, is it not time 
that the English Government should begin to 
take practical steps towards the adequate pro¬ 
vision of an Oriental sohool P 


Sufficient attention has not yet been 
drawn to the usefulness of the work wMch 
Prof. John Milne and Ms seismographs are 
carrying out in the Isle of Wight. To the 
general public it may seem a somewhat 
superfluous tMng to obtain records of distant 
earthquakes, and many people, no doubt, 
regard Prof. Milne as a harmless hobbyist 
who likes writing to the papers. There are 
several very practical outlets for his hobby, 
however, as the lecture he has recently 
delivered at Toronto shows. One of these 
is the importance of submarine outbreaks 
in determining the best position for cables. 
If outbreaks can be shown to occur in 
groups or definite lines, a basis is pro¬ 
vided for localising the most suitable routes 
for cables. On the coast of Japan such 
work has actually been done, and areas 
have been marked off through wMch it 
would be inviting destruction to take a 
cable. SeismograpMc records, again, afford 
a frequent clue to the breaking of cables, 
and may even save in time to locate them. 
By the differences in vibration, it is already 
possible to tell whether the disturbance has 
travelled 7,000 or 10,000 miles. In countries 
affected by earthquakes, a systematic survey 
of the conditions gives a basis for determining 
both the best methods and the best sites for 
building. But more important, at first sight, 
than even its practical potentialities is the 
promise wMch seismography seems to give 
of throwing light on the vexed question of 
the age and structure of the earth. We 
live, as Prof. Perry has said, on a huge 
object 8,000 miles thick, of which we know 
little more than the bare skin. Lord Kelvin 
has calculated that the inside must be rigid, 
owing to the pressure, but yet enormously 
hot; geologists think it must be liquid; 
magneticians are in a state of ignorant 
wonder about it. Prof. Milne has shown 
that earth tremors 7,000 miles distant are 
recorded on a seismograph at the Isle of 
Wight, and that the rate of transmission— 
calculating the times of occurrence and of 
record—may reach as much as fifteen kilo¬ 
metres per second. What this means no 
one can tell. It is far Mgher than the 
velocity wMch one might expect from the 
known properties of rock—five times as 
Mgh, in fact. The messages have come, 
not along the surface, but through the 
actual body of the earth. So, at least, we 
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must suppose, and if this be so, a more 
accurate determination of the rate of transit 
will be a step towards the correct solution of 
the problem of the earth’s rigidity. 

H. C. M. 


MUSIC. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 

E VERYBODY has probably read the 
story, of Rip and his twenty years’ 
sleep on the Kaatskill Mountains, enjoyed 
its humour, and felt its pathos; and in 
selecting that story as the basis of an opera 
Messrs. Aker man and Leoni, librettist and 
composer of the work recently produced at 
Her Majesty's Theatre no doubt thought to 
attract the interest and enlist the sympathy 
of the public from the very outset; and 
for an audience to be more or less in 
possession of the argument of a play before 
the rise of the curtain is no doubt an 
advantage. This, however, will be con¬ 
siderably diminished if the alterations and 
additions made for stage purposes are not 
suitably managed. Sufficient of the original 
story must remain so as to keep in touch, 
as it were, with the train of thought evoked 
by memory in the audience; and whatever 
changes are made should grow out of the 
story, and thus strengthen it. Mr. Akerman, 
however, does not seem to me to have 
shown proper tact in this respect. Rip is 
well drawn, except, perhaps, for certain 
Hibemicisms, which Mr. Hedmondt, the 
admirable impersonator, curiously intensifies 
by an Irish brogue, and which seem out 
of place; yet even here one misses the 
faithful dog who followed his master in all 
his rambles. 

M. Leoni is known as the composer of 
some tasteful songs, and of a clever cantata 
—“ Sardanapalus ”—performed in London 
a season or two back. The music of Rip 
Van Winkle, although not in all respects 
satisfactory, certainly adds to his reputation. 
Its principal defect is lack of originality. 
It reminds us of many composers; of Mr. 
Leoni himself there seems little trace. 
Strong influences, of course, interfere with 
individuality; and in listening to new music 
the familiar strikes one sooner than the 
unfamiliar. Yet in the early, in fact the 
earliest, works of Beethoven, although they 
are exceedingly Mozartish • both in form 
and spirit, there are flashes which proclaim 
the coming master. Wagner, again, was at 
first overshadowed by Weber and over¬ 
impressed by Meyerbeer, but his genius, 
even at the outset, was not completely 
hidden. It is fairly easy to single out 
those early forecasts of strong individuality 
now that the career of those men, from the 
beginning to the close, has been revealed 
to us. So that it behoves one to be cautious 
in judging Mr. Leoni; there may be in him 
more than one suspects. The influence of 
Wagner is one from which no musician 
worthy of the name can escape; yet it often 
tempts composers beyond their strength. 
Mr. Leoni is thus tempted. One can feel 
now and again in his music that the armour 
of Wagner is too heavy for him. 

Moreover, in his music there is a lack 


of homogeneity. There are certain numbers 
in it which remind one of the opera of the 
past, while many pages are in the style of 
the music-drama of the present; in time 
there may be a happy fusion. For the 
subject which Mr. Leoni was illustrating 
I think simpler treatment throughout would 
have proved more satisfactory. 

Fault-finding, however, is only the half 
of a critic’s duty. The score has its good, 
nay its strong, points. Of skill there is con¬ 
siderable display, and yet the writing is not 
dry; and there is at times freshness and 
charm, especially in the choral numbers. 

As regards the performance, Mr. Hedmondt 
as “ Rip ” claims chief notice. He was in 
excellent voice, and his acting deserves very 
high praise. He made the most of his part, 
yet without exaggeration. Mr. Linwood was 
very good as Derrick, the lawyer; Miss 
Attalie Claire was fairly successful as 
Gretchen ; Miss Ada Davies sang her solo 
in the third act in sympathetic manner; 
Miss Ross-Selwicke impersonated with effect 
the “ Spirit of the Mountains ”; and Miss 
Nellie Reed was a funny little Gnome 
Mr. 8. P. Waddington, the conductor, 
acquitted himself wou of his task. The 
piece was admirably mounted. 

J. S. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chronology of Irish Texts. 

Veulettes: Sept. 6. 

I object to the statement that the Irish 
legendary texts “in their present form were 
composed or recomposed mainly [the italics 
are mine] between the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries - i.e., in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries,” simply because it is not accurate. 
The texts of the older cycles, the so-called 
mythological and the Ultonian cycles, are 
mainly preserved in MSS. copied before 1150 
from older MSS. Such texts of these cycles as 
are only extant in thirteenth century or later 
MSS. can mainly be traced back to an earlier 
period with absolute certainty. 

The point is of some importance. It used to 
be the fashion in the old uncritical days to 
antedate Irish romantic legend ; it is now the 
fashion to postdate it by the unwarranted 
assumption that the date of transcription is 
equivalent to that of the composition of a text. 
The former error was, as a rule, so glaring 
that it could hardly mislead any scholar; 
the latter has a spurious critical aspect whioh 
makes it much more insidiously misleading. 
In this connexion I would urge writers on Irish 
literature to give up the detestable practice 
of referring to the MS. and not to the particular 
text contained in that MS. from which they 
are quoting. What would be thought of a 
writer on Greek literature who never referred 
to Homer, Plato, Apollodorus, Manetho, or 
Plutarch, but simply to Didot’s Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Qrcecorum ? It is quite as absurd to 
refer only to the Book of Leinster or the Book 
of Ballymote. The former MS., for instance, 
contains upwards of two hundred different texts 
ranging demonstrably over a period of 350 
years, and inferentially over a period of 600 
years. Yet the common practice is to quote 
them as if all stood on the same level. The 
same may be said of the Book of Ballymote, 
and the Book of Lecon; and as these MSS. 
were transcribed from 150 to 300 years after 
the Book of Leinster, texts quoted from them 
are assigned to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, even if they correspond exactly with 
I the Book of Leinster version. 


As this correspondence arose out of Mr. 
Borlase’s theory that the Irish mythological 
legends were imported from the Continent in 
the fifth and sixth oenturies, I may be allowed 
to call attention to the thesis recently sustained 
at the Sorbonne by M. Ch. Andler, Maitre de 
Conferences at the Ecole Nonnale. The title 
runs: “Quid ad fabulas heroicas Germanorum 
Hibemi contulerint.” The author examines 
the legends of Wieland, of the Nibelungs, of 
Walter and Hilda. The conclusion he comes to 
is, that all three have their sources in Irish 
mythic legend ; that from Ireland they passed 
to the Anglo-Saxons, and from thence 
to the Continental Germans, while the 
Scandinavians received them partly direct 
from the Irish, partly through the medium 
of the Continental Germans. The various 
parallels relied upon by Prof. Zimmer to prove 
the partial dependence of Irish upon Teutonic 
legend are interpreted by M. Andler in a 
precisely opposite sense. 

If I were the Celtomaniac I have sometimes 
been called, I should cry up M. Andler (whose 
thesis is interesting and suggestive) as the latest 
and chief authority on the subject. As it is, I 
can only express the same disbelief in the 
wholesale Irish origin of Teutonic legend that I 
expressed in Prof. Zimmer’s theory of exten¬ 
sive Teutonic influence on Irish legend, or in 
Mr. Borlase’s theory of the origin of Irish 
mythology. 

Alfred Nutt. 


Mr. Linton and D. G. Rossetti. 

Finchley: Sept. 13. 

Permit me to point out to your correspondent 
of last week that my article in Good Word* for 
August, so far from being an “ attack ” upon 
Dante G. Rossetti, was one of enthusiastic and 
unqualified praise. Also that I yield to no one 
in admiration of the genius of Mr. W. J. 
Linton as an engraver, and congratulate myself 
in having drawn out his expressions of regard 
for Rossetti’s art. I accept, too, his correction: 
but that my memory is not at fault as to the 
dissatisfaction [just or unjust) of Rossetti and 
his friends with the engravings is shown by 
Mr. Ruskin’s words on these very cuts in his 
Elements of Drawing, first edition, 1857, p. 343, 
where he writes : “ They are terribly spoiled in 
the cutting, and generally the best part, the 
expression of feature, entirely lost.” 

Thomas Sulman. 


The Author of “The Island.” 

Gunnersbury: Sept. 10. 

You do good service by stirring up that 
somewhat short-winded trumpeter, Fame, on 
behalf of Mr. Richard Whiteing. The Island is 
not, you will be glad to hear, “ an only ” book. 
Mr. Whiteing produoed many years ago an 
inimitable work of humour entitled Mr. Sprovls 
and His Opinions. The subject was the coster¬ 
monger, who, for the singular edification of the 
ironist, is continually in the best society. The 
book appeared, alas! when costermongers, 
though themselves filled with the spint of 
exploration, were still undiscovered. Conse¬ 
quently it failed of a “boom.” In itself the 
book was whimsical, droll, tender, farcical, 
impossible. Its realism was much less distinct 
than Mr. Phil May’s and Mr. Arthur Morrison s. 
The author had seen things, but seen them 
very much as he chose. I confess that I have 
been surprised to observe that no anti-gambler 
of Mr. Sprout’s degree of education has joined 
him in turning the Oaks into “ the Hoax.” 1 
would feel ashamed at calling attention to a 
pun, but I feel sure that no reader of the 
Academy will recognise it as such. 

W. H. Chesson. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS* AND LIBRARIES. 

H. G. WELLS' NEW ROMANCE, 

THE INVISIBLE MAN. 

By the AUTHOR of “ t H w TIME MACHINE.” Crown 8vo, doth, with specially designed cover, price 8s. 6d. 

In this latest work of this clever author, he describes how, if a man becomes invisible it does not follow that the dothes he wears 
becomes invisible also, and on this supposition has woven a story that will hold the reader with breathless interest from start to finish. 

FORTUNE’S FOOTBALLS. By G. B. Burgin, Author of “ ‘ Old Man’s ’ Marriage,” &c., &c. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

The Seotemau lay*:" The *tory is one well worth reeling.” 

Vanity Fair.—" The soene between the drunken playwright and the scoundrel Vane is quite a little tour deforce." 

The Daily Mail says: “ One always takes up a novel by Mr. G. B. Burgin with the oomfortable self-assurance that bis pages are certain to provide one with healthy amuse- 
ment.‘ Fortune’s Footballs ’ amply fulfils such an expectation.” _ 

THE TYPEWRITER GIRL. By Olive Pratt Rayner. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Olive P. Raynor’s slight but brilliantly clever story.• The Typewriter Girl ’ Is the work of a cultured scholar, who can be aoedemlo without pedantry, who knows human 

nature and ean interpret it truly, and who oan vitalise what appears on the surface a oommonplaoe theme with that deep and earnest heartbeat which is, after all, the one convincing 
characteristic of good fiction.”— Daily Mail. 

"There Is not a dull page in the book, and it is one that is well suited to take a foremoat plaoe in the lists of a firm whioh has only just undertaken the publishing of library books 
on a large scale .”—Sunday Timee. _ 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of “ Many Cargoes.” Crown 8vo, 

doth, 3s. 6d. 

This is Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s first long story. Hitherto he has confined himself to short stories about riverside captains and the folk 
who go down to the sea in barges. Now he has written a nautical love-story, the quaint absurdity of whioh is more than redeemed by 
its touches of strong sentiment. 

“ It contain, ecenee which we shall not he able to recall without a smile for many weeks to oome.It is a good story, well told, and fall of humour and droUery.’’ 

Daily Totogvaph. 

AN AMERICAN EMPEROR. By Louis Tracy, Author of “ The Final War.” Square 

crown 8vo, doth, 16 Full-Page Illustrations, price 6s. 

44 A bold and lively romance. It* hero is a charming American millionaire, who for the love of a woman seeks to gain the throne of France. He has the wealth of a Crowns, 
and does not mind spending it. The reader soon gets interested in his campaign, the details of which are not without a certain air of truthfulness despite the essential extravagance 
of the main idea. The story is cleverly told, and is well illustrated.”— Yorkshire Post. 

QUEEN OF THE JESTERS. By Max Pemberton. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 

Mr. Max Pemberton’s new book of short stories is in reality a continuous novel. Its heroine is the lovely Corinne de Montesson, 
whose wild doings and daring pranks were the talk of Paris and the wonder of the French Court in its most romantic days. The book 
is illustrated by Oaton Woodville and Harold Piffard. 

IN JOYFUL RUSSIA.. By John A. Logan, Jun. Crown «vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 

with numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 

This is a pleasantly written work dealing more especially with the cheery aspects of Bussia. Hitherto it has been the fashion to 
steep all accounts of Bussia in mystery and gloom. Mr. Logan, however, describes his impressions of the country from the brighter 
and more picturesque point of view. 

FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 

THE RAID OF THE “DETRIMENTAL.” By the Eabl of Desart, Author of “ Lord 

and Lady Piccadilly,” &c., &o. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. [Ready September 29. 

In this story the Earl of Desart has made a new departure. The tale deals with the True History of the Great Disappearance of 
1862, and is related by several of those implicated and others. The story is so fantastic and novel, the dialogue so brilliant, that it 
recalls the former successes of the author in the particular field which is almost his own. 

JOAN OF STRATHBOURNE. By R. D. Chetwode. Crown bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[Ready September 29. 

In this story Mr. Chetwode has fully caught the romantic spirit of the time when “The Thousand Devils” flourished in Old 
Prance, and furnishes a veiy pretty love-story as a set-off to the foibles of the villains whom he depicts. The hero’s ride to Paris (he 
is half dead from a recent wound), when he hears that the King has commanded the heroine to choose a husband on a certain evening, 
is one of the most exciting chapters in modem fiction; and the contrast between his mud-stained appearance and the gay courtiers of 
the King in their jewelled dresses admirably wrought out. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS’S LOVE AFFAIR. By J Maclaren Cobban, Author of 

“ The Cure of Souls,” “ The Bed Sultan,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready September 29. 

In his new story Mr. Maclaren Cobban makes a hero of a shopman. The shopman in question is of good family, and sells lace 
for a West-End firm. He first meets the heroine (the Princess) when she is bicycling, and out of the rencontre Mr. Maclaren Cobban 
spins a very dainty love-story. _ 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PHARISEES. By A. Kevill-Davies, Author of 

41 An American Widow,” Dollars are Trumps,” &c. 

The plot is strikingly original, and is told with that breezy vigour which 
secured so much popularity for the author's previous works. 

Reviewing “An Amorican Widow,” 

^The Scotsman said: “The story is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived. The 
widow is a genius of a high order.” 

The Standard said: “ A most thrilling and interesting story.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

TEMPTATION. By “Graham Irving.” 

This story is by a famous novelist, who, however, has adopted a pseudonym 
whilst making a striking departure in the character of his writing. Those who 
have read the novel predict that it will create one of the sensations of the season. 


jaeaay immediately. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

On the Cars and Off. 

Being the Journal of a Pilgrimage along the Queen’s Highway, from Halifax in 
Nova Scotia to V ictoria in Vancouver’s Island. 

DOUGLAS B LAD EN, Author of “ The Japs at Home,” &c. 
With New and copiously Illustrated Chapter on KLONDIKE, by P. A. HURD. 
Profusely and beautifully Illustrated with 19 Collotype Picturee of Canadian 
Scenery and over 80 Cuts in the Text. Medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

attention by the profusion and intrinsic attractiveness of its 

lun stratlons, and by the.lively and genial tone of the letterpress.The book is appro. 

Da * enn » wboue recommendation of ice merits is at onoe pertinent 
*J r - 8lftden , ma Y wel1 that he needs no higher recommendation of hi* 

work than that of the popular Governor-GeneraL.’ Tim*. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

THE CRIME and the CRIMINAL. By Richard 

MARSH. 

An intensely interesting story, told with sensational power. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. fid., with 4 Full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

FORDHAM*S FEUD. By Bertram Mitford. 

Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid., with 18 Full-page Illustrations by F. S. Wilson. 

CAPTAIN SHANNON. By Coulson Kemahan. 

Second Edition. 


JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, special design, bevelled boards, 5s. 

Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

most picturesque romanoe. noteworthy for its spirited style, chivalrous tone, 
powerful human interest, and freedom from commonplace in plot and characterisation.’* 

“A brilliant tale, dramatically and vigorously told ."—Daily News. 

“Highly ingenious and exciting.A stirring romance.”— World . 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

“ A tale of much power and sustained interest, narrated with dramatic effect." 

, )(P , . . . . A , _ _ _ . Scotsman. 

The interest is sustained from first to last, and thrilling incidents crop up at almost 
every page.”—People. 

“ Bound to be a very popular romance Mr. Boothby wipes the very memory of pain 

and anxiety out.’*— Sketch. j 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

“ One of the most fascinating stories that has seen the light this season. The soenes 
are beantifol specimens of word-painting, and the characters are admirably drawn.” 

,, _ ... . . Public Opinion. 

The author’s vigour and brightness never fail him; bis facility of invention is well 
reflected in the felicity of his language.”— Bradford Observer. 


OTHER NOVELS BY GUY BOOTHBY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fis. 

Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

DOCTOR NIKOLA. Fourth Edition. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. Seventh 

Edition. 

A BID for FORTUNE. Third Edition. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. Fifth Edition. 

THE MARRIAGE of ESTHER. Fourth Edition. 


TB. TIMES sans; 

Ann.!!.' D , ictton *ry °t Dates ‘ is the moet universal Book of Beferenoe in a moderate 

compass that we know of in the English Language.” 

TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, in 1 vol., medium 8vo, doth, price 91a, 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 

And Universal Information. 

Relatino to all Ages and Nations. 
TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised Throughout 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hod. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Oreat Britain. 


containing 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, both Ancient and Modern—The 
Foundations, Laws, and Government of all Nations, and particularly of the 
British Empire; their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences; their Achievements in Arms; their Ci»>l, Military, Religious, aud 
Philanthropic Institutions, &c. 

The comprehensive and exhaustive nature of the Dictionary, and the compl- te- 
ness with which it presents every department of Human Knowledge, appears in 
the fact that this Edition consists of about 1,250 Pages, 12,000 Articles, and 
140,000 Dates and Facte. Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with New and 
Important Matter, and thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1895. 

The TIMES says of the Seventeenth Edition of tbie work: “ It ie oertainly no longer 
now a mere Dictionary of Dates, whatever it might hare been on its first appeaisnoe, bet 
a comprehensive Dictionary or Cyoloptedia of General Information.” 

“ So altogether indispensable that it is difficult to imagine a period when it wee not 
in exietenoe.”— Spectator. 

Pull Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post free on application. 


620th THOUSAND.-THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Strongly bound in half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; 
half-morocoo, or half-calf, 128. 6d. ; tree-calf, 18s. 

Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household 
Management. 

Enlarged, Recomposed, Revised, Improved. With New Menas, New Modes, 
New Riecipes, New Tables, New Illustrations. 

About 1,700 Pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, 
Hundreds of Engravings and New Coloured Cookery Plates- With 
Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons,Directions for Carving and Trussing, Manage¬ 
ment of Children, Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal 
Memoranda, and Bills of Fare and Menus of all kinds and for all seasons. 

*.* As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of 
the year, Mrs. Beeton’s HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT is entitled to the 
very first place. The book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. - 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, IQs. 6d. 

Beeton’s Garden Management. 

A Compendium of the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, and a Compbte 
Guide to Gardening in all its Branches. 

Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and 600 Engravings. 

“ The work is exceedingly comprehensive.appears to leave no detail of the subject 

without adequate treatment.’*— Daily Telegraph. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Limi ted, Salisbury Square, E.C. ___ 
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CATALOGUES. 


•pOTTER’8 BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

-L Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at reduood prioee, post 
wee.^ 8gortto|^ Worlra purchased.— William Pottkr, 30, Exchange 


H orbvel ft CO., 

• PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, King Street, Cerent Garden, W.O. 

Dally Importation* of all Prominent New Publications. 
^CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries oan be bad by Stating 

XpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft 00., V, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


ILLIAMS ft NOR GATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 10, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


r H. WOHLLBBBN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

49, Great Burnel l Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prioea. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


W. 


THACKER ft CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

1, Creed Lane, London, EC. 4 

And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 

MSS. considered for Publication. [Established ISIS. 

A large CUtnUU In all parts of the East. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN B00K8. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 17 and 29 West Strd Street, New 
York, and M, BED FORDOTREBT, LONDON, W.O., deeire to mil the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House In London for dll ins, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIC A- 
T10KS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES seat on application. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


and Publishers, IS. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. B.C, 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
Illust ra ted or other Publications and specially-built Machines for hist 
folding and cove ri ng 8, It, 14, or 39-page Journals at one operation. 

Adrioaand seeietanoe given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the p r sn sisss for Editorial Offloes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66UL Telegraph " Africanism, London." 


JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.-Would be thoroughly 

O taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news¬ 
paper and general printing offloc. With his intelligent co-operation 
would be made duly uuAlitied to take charge of a similar business. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, would be returned as pro¬ 
gressive salary. Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
pronrietor.— Address M. M., care of Mefsrs. Passmore A Cookes, Avon 
Lodge, West Kensington, W. 

rpo WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

-L LBTTRE8_A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 

WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present rone, with the highest 
Approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
S t ea dman k Van Praagh, Solicitors, 33, Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 


T ype-wbiting by clergyman's 

, DAUGHTER and A8dISTAfCTB.—Agthon* MBS. la per 1,(00 
words. Circulars, Ac., by Copying Process Miss Sikes, West Ke-isfng- 
ton Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Garden, Hammersmith, W. 

(SCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

Oreek, Latin, Foreign MSS., Poems, Plays, Translations— 
R W. Lduus, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

lA dssrM— m f in Unit colama are bmrttd afjdpsr has, prepai d.) 

TXT ANTED.—Copies of “ THE 
VY llth JANUARY, IBM. Full price [XL 
Apply Academy Office, 43, Chanoery Lane, London. 


ACADEMY*’ for 

per oopy) paid— 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 

DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A large assortment of all kinds 
FOR SALE. Lists free.— Scott, 17, Crondaee Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

8ES8I0N 1897-8. 

Full Curriculum fur VICTORIA UNIVERSITY am! LONDON 
UNIVERSITY I I M l s iu ARTS and SCIENCE. Studente also 
prepared for < ivil Service, Cambridge Higher Local and other 

Examinations. 

SPECIAL CURKIciTLAare PROVIDED for 8TUDENT8 PRE- 
PAUINC fur BUSINESS LIFE. for TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY. fur EM. INEERING, ELECTROTECHNICS, and 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Physical, Engineering, Biological, and Chemical Laboratories 
l*ractical Labor a - for Professional and other 8 tudents. 

All Classes open to Male and Female Studente of sixteen and 
upwards. Students admitted In their sixteenth year subject to 

Preliminary Examination. 

PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 

Greek—Profeeeor Rcndall. M.A., D.Lltt. 

Latin—Prof eeror Strong. M.A., LL.D. 

Frenoh-Victor II. Friedel, B.-te.-L., Ph.D. 

Teutonic Languages— Profeesor Kuno Meyer. Ph.D., M.A. 

Italian—Chevalier Londlni, D.CLL. 

English Language and Anglo-Saxon—R. Priebseh, Ph.D. 

Modern Literature—Profeesor Raleigh. M.A. 

English History—Professor Mackay, M.A. 

Phftoeophy—Profeeeor MacOunn, M.A. 

Art of Education—W. II. Woodward. B.A. 

Political Economy and Commercial Sdenco— Profeeeor Oonner, M.A. 
Architeoture— Professor Simpeon. 

Law—Profeeeor Emxhoti. 

Mathematics—Profeseor Carey, M.A. 

Physios—Professor Oliver Lodge, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.8. 
Electrotechnics—A. Hay, R. 8a 

Engineering—Profeeror Hele Shaw, LL D., Mem. Inst. C.E. 
Chemistry—Profesror Campbell Brown, D.Sc. 

Physiology— Profeseor C. 8. Sherrington, MA, M.D., F.R.3. 
Biology—Profeesor Herd man. D.Sa, F7R.8., F.L.8. 

Botany— Professor R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.8. 

Physiography—J. L. Howard, D.Sc. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for intending Studente in their 
sixteenth year will be held on OCTOBER 1st and 2nd. 

8E8SION commences OCTOBER 4th. Registration of Studente, 
11 to l and 2 to 4, September soth; 10 to l and a to 4, October 1st; and 
10 to 1 on October 2nd. 

EVENING CLASSES commenoe OCTOBER llth. 

Poll Prospectus on application to the College Registrar. 

WINEY LECTURES on GEOLOGY. 

UNDER the DIRECTION of the TRUSTEES of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “THE GEOLOGICAL 
HISTORY of INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS’* will be delivered by 
R. H. TRAQUAIR, M.D., F.R.S.. in the LECTURE THEATRE 
of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (by permission of the Lords 
of tho Committee of Council on Education), on MONDAYS. WED¬ 
NESDAYS, and FRIDAYS, at ft D.m., beginning MONDAY 
4th OCTOBER, and. ending Friday, 29tn October. Each Lecture will 
be illustrated by means of Lantern Slides and Limelight. Admission 
to the Course, Free. 

By order of the Trustees, 

_ W. H. Flower, Director. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 


u 


NIVER8ITY of DURHAM. 


T 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. OCTOBER, 1817. 

£70 in 8HOLARSHIP8 will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
by WOMEN STUDENT8 who commence Residence at Durham In 
October, 1887. The EXAMINATION begins on OCTOBER 13th. 
Notloq of intention to Reside should be sent, not later than 
September 30th, to Professor Sampson. The Castle, Durham, from whom 
all information as to oost of Residence, Ac, may also be obtained. 

HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

HEWCABT LE-UP ON-TYMB. 

PmufCirlL—K«r. H. P. GURNEY. M.A. D.O.L. 

Tha Collage form, pert of tb* Unlranltj o< Durham. ud th. 
Unlranltr Dgm in Scieuo. ud letters u« open to HtudeoU ol 
both sexes. 

In addition to the Detmrtment, of Mathematic, uid Natural Beieno., 
oomplete ConnM are paoTided In Agrtoultnra. Englneer1o*, N»r»l 
Architecture. Mlniur^Uteratare, History, Ancient ud Modern 

Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the College. 

The 27th 8ESSION begins SEPTEMBER 27th, 1807. 

Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters 
will he found In the Calendar (prfoe Is. 4d.). Prospectuses on appli¬ 
cation tO the SCCRETART. 

Just published, prioe 3s.; free by post, 3a. 4d. 

rpHE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FOR SESSION 1807-8. 


s 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

fpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 94th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER ft. and the 87th 
SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER i. 1807. 

The Classes prepare for the following protections:—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining. 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degree* are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science. Medicine, end Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students* Residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, by Profeeeor W. F. R. 
WELDON, F.R.8., will oommenoe on WEDNESDAY, October 8th, 
at 1 p. m. 

These Lectures are suited to the requirements of Students preparing 
for the Examinations of the London University, as well as to those 
of Studente wishing to study Zoology for its own sake. Notice of other 
Courses of Lectures, to be delivered during the Session, will be given 
_J. M. Hombpeoh, M. A., Secr et ary. 


later. 


R oyal college of science, London 

(With which is incorporated the Royal School of Mines). 

Doan: Profemor J. W. JUDD. C.B., LL.D., F.R.8. 
SESSION 1897-08. 

The 8ESSION OPENS on WEDNESDAY, 8th October, at 10 a.m. 

There will be a DISTRIBUTION of PRIZR8 and MEDALS, and 

an ADDRE88 by Profeeeor W. C. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, C.B..F.R.8.. 

in the LECTURE THEATRE of the MUSEUM of SOIENbE anti 
ART, South Kensington, at 2.30 pjn. _ 

S CHOOL for GIRLS, Coombe Hill Home, 

East Grin steed, Sussex. 

Prircitai— MISS CLARK. 

Moral Training Is substituted for Religious Teaching, and an all¬ 
round development of the individual for mere lemon-learning. 

Physical Training and Hand-work form a definite part of the Sohool 
Course. 

The AUTUMN TERM began SEPTEMB E R lftth, _ 

S UPERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLS.-MIm LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND several Good Sohoola from 
personal knowledge. England and Continent.— Central Rrojstst for 
Teach* rs, 29, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


London: 
Macmillan k Oo. 


Manchester: 
Jas. E. Cob*! ah. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES*8 SQUARE, 8.W. 

Patron— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.O. 

Pres i debt— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents— Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. 
the DEAN of LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, Eeq., Sir 
HENRY BARKLY. K.C.B. 

Trust res— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, ^ 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN fcg^* M P * Blfht Hon ’ EABL 

The Library coo tains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year: Idfe- 
Membership, nooording to age. Fifteen Volumm are allowed to 
Country, ani Ten to Town i(embers. Reading-Room Open from 
loto half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
price 21s.; to Members, 18s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 

i MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

for th* CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all th* BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONB GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (far 
weekly exchange of Book* at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINKA8 per annum. 

DNini’inmnBuSwuf^i'oY 

and thus lessen the Oost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Vlllagt Club* tupplltd on Ubtral Ttrmt. 

ProapeotoBM and Monthly Unto of Book* gnttl* »nd 
poet fra*. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oimn at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Greti* and poet free to any addiau. 

Tho List contain*: POPULAR WORKS in THAVBL 
SPOBT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIBNOR, and 
FICTION. Also NKW and SURPLUS Copies of FR1NOH, 
GBBMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

EUDIVI SBX.BOT LIBBABiT, Zdaxlt**. 
SO—M, N*w Oxtoan Sraan i Ml, Baomron Roan S.W. 
48, Qorar Yiotoha Stubt, H.O., Loanoxi and 
at Banov Asoasi, Majroamsn*. 

T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(Th. LSABSNHALL PBU8, Ltd., so, fuadwhslt 8tnst 
London, E.C. 

Contains halrlMS papn, ant vhloh th, mo sU*s with Mfae 
fmtem. Blzmoesoaoh. Is pMdoM, rnMwplaln. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS: 

Tlie objections to them, and how they have 

been met.’ 


Cceteri* paribus everyone would rather use a fountain pen that 
carries its own ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere and at 
any moment, in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from two or three 
general objections to them. “A fountain pen is ail very well,’ 1 
people say, “but it has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink 
comes out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes a hideous 
mess on the smallest provocation. By way of compensation, when 
you want to write, the ink retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled 
into your pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been shaken 
and thumped until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met the difficulty. 
It does not have to be carried upright; it can be carried sideways, 
upside down, or in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much as you please: 
it cannot spill. On the other hand, until the CAW PEN is opened 
for use the nib (which is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed 
in the ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving any 
trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen which anyone 
cares to use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, but it is so con¬ 
venient for desk use that it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does not clog with 
air bubbles during that operation. Prices from 12s. fid. 

4 ‘ Caw pena have a repute beyond their neighbours.”— Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the point rarely 
suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be adjusted 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted in an instant 
It has not all the advantages of the CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but 
for people who prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. 
Prices from 5s. 

British Depot: 46, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 


THE 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A BIOB-OLASS PAPER FOB PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MSB, BOOK COL¬ 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WBO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN TBE WORLD OP LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, pries ijd. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
Aetiolks ok Cubbknt Literary Subjects— 
Notes and News regarding Books—Con¬ 
tinental Notes—American Notes—Jottings 
about Library Sales—Reviews of New 
Books and Magazines—Regular Lists of 
Books Published in Great Britain and 
America—Leading Foreign Publications— 
Businesses for Sale—Situations Wanted, 
and Situations Vacant—Books Wanted to 
Purchase, and Books for Sale—Trade 
Changes. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisementi, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers' Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 

8. d. 

For Fifty - two Wrkks, Including 

Postage*.8 6 

For Twenty - six Weeks. Including 

Postage. 4 6 

For Thirteen Weeks, Including 

Postage.2 6 

* The Annual Subscription to America and Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The Annual Subscription includes 
the large Export and Educational Numbers, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free eaeh week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted column. 


NOW SEADT. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i896. 

Royal Bvo, pp. over HO, eloth limp, Se. net; or 
half-nan limp, 6s. Sd. net. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME 

0* TMS 

English Catalogue for 1896 

differs from Its predeooeeor in this respect, that it gives the 

FULL TITLE 

With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi¬ 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, inetcad 
of ae hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 

The Bulk of the Catalogue la In gr oaned hr 
over 80 pagas, 

whilst the prioe (Se. net) remains the same. 


SOME PEESS OPINIONS ON FOEMBE ISSUES. 

“ • The English Catalogue ’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready gnide to the vast fields of 
modem publications."— Daily News. 

“ Suoh a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Athencsum. 

•• We need scarcely point ont how valuable a work of 
referenoe this well-known oatalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books whioh are famished in these pages, tint 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the use, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Doily Telegraph. 

“ • The English Catalogue of Books * is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty weloome.”— Scotsman. 

“ To say that it is indispensable to whole dr a w e e and 
Interests is mere oommon place. It is in its class the most 

useful of reoorda.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

reoord.”— Notes an d Queries. _ 

London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 

St. Dnnstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, K.C. 
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MESSES. J. C. DEUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVERT CARDER, W.O.. 
An the eole reproeenUtlree in Greet Britein of 
HERR HANFSTARNGL, of Munioh, 

The well-known Artietin PHOTOGRAVURE now natronleed by tlie 
ieedln* London Art PuhUihlng Firm. A lftrge Collection of Im¬ 
portant Pie tee etwnjre on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose, of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO. supply the cheapest and beet Pro e e e eee 
In the market. whioh are speetally adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arohaologista, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original M8S., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements , Catalogues, Ac., 
dkc., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prioe List on application. 

Ofleesi A HENRIETTA STREET, OOVRNT GARDEN. LONDON. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS q f 

PERMANENT CARBON PH0T0GRAPH8 

Of 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trhbner & Co., 


LIMITED, 


A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

THE FORGE In the FOREST- Bv Prof. 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Crown 8 to,«T * ° 

J li*” .V T * t l r * of the Acadian Ranger. Jean d. Mer, Seigneur 
B1 “ k “ d ° f h “ 

With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by Henry Sendham, R.C.A. 

Th" JOURNAL of COUNTESS FRANCOISE 

K^SINSK A Oreat-Grandmothe. of\W 

WGh!7iSrt™i¥ IR A l, .5L EK 8?^? A ' < Theoni, Aathoriied Edition. 
With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 18mo, gilt top, deokel 
edges, and a special cover design, prioe 0 c. 


W. THACKER & CO/S LIST. 


THE 

and Influence. 


Catalogues and Price Lists upon application . 


THE NORWICH 

Series of Plates, r 
Leman, Lound, I 


SCHOOL of PAINTING. A 

nted in various Colours, after Cotman, dome. 
Bright, Stark, Vincent, etc. 

[ wm bt ready shortly. 

THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART). A large number of the Pictures 
now Exhibited at Millbank have been published in Autotype, 
tododing the Chief Works of G. F. WATTS, R.A. Further 
addition! are being made, and will be announced shortly. 

BRITISH ARTI 8 TS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the recent Guildhall Loon Collection. Average size, 
IS x 10 inches. Price 11 a. 

paintings, drawings, and sculpture by 

the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphs of tbe-diief Treasures of Art contained in the Public and 
Prime Collections of Europe. Paintings and Sculpture in one 
uniform size, price 12 a.; Drawing! on the Scale of the Originals at 
price* ranging from Is. fld. to 10 s. each. 


A WORK UPON THE CURRENCY. 

GREAT POWER: its Origin, Use. 

Raenee. By M. de P. WEBB. Crown 8to. B. «d. net. ’ 
Thle work, whleh plead, the neoeeeity for monetary reform, lnreeti- 

Sttt?^!JiJlta?fl3o"!S!a™. <, “ preKOt ourrw,oy ' « d poiat ‘ 

THE PLATITUDES of a PE88IMIST. 

Byth^Anthorof^ThePr.g.-The Life of Sir Kenelm Dlgby," 

c ^ u “ many a chuckle of quiet amu..menf Kim. 

There le not ooe dull page from beginning to end.” 

“ A witty and brilliant wrlter.’-Doflg OnaJuT^" 1 "' 6mntla *- 

CREATION with DEVELOPMENT or 

EVOLUTION. By Oapt J. D UDLEY K HEWifr, Eli 
vrown evo, os. 

“ The book it an interesting one."—frith Aeclaeiorticul Otuette. 

MEMOIRS or MRS. URQUHART. By 
THE BOOK of TEPHI. By Dr. J. A. Good- 

CHILD. Crown Sto. 6a. 

"Thle le in many reepeeta a wonderful book."— Sfcupow Herald. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE “INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 

WHAT is ELECTRICITY? By John Trow- 

ItaSSuonoi Hlrrard DalrmUj - Cmwa M «> *•» many 

MEMORY. By F- W. Edridge Green, M.D.. 

ir-Blindness.” Crown 8vo, with Illustration a. ft 


Author of " Colon r-B 


PATERNOSTER 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 0 a. 

CROSS 


te AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, and to 
undertake^ REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ART of every 
chararter, both for Book Illustration, and on a larger scale for the 


Portfolio or for Mural Decoration.' 
frtt trpow application. 


. -larger acale for the 

Pric s Lists and Estimates 


HOUSE, CHARING 
ROAD, W.C. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1M1. 

IRKBBCK BAN 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery lame, London. 


K, 


the autotype company 

PINS ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD 8TRBET, LONDON, W.C. 

E P PS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 


TWO-AND-AHALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DSP08ITB 
repayable on demand 

TWO par CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly halanoaa, when not drawn below 4100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purohaaad .ndeold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

. For the onoouregement of Thrift the Bank reeelree email esmeon 
depoelt and allows latexeat monthly on eaoh oompleted 41 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A BOUSE 
roe two noui ram noun. 


NOTICE. 

“John Company” may be had at the 
London Libraries and Booksellers’ on 
October 6th, the day of publication. 

“ Mr - R. ° Keene's new book, • A Servant of John 
Company,' will certainly appear at a moment when 
India enyroeeee a more than usually large share of public 
interest. Anything from the pungent pen of the author 
of ‘ Sketches in Indian Ink ' it sure to be worth reading." 

Daily News. 

A SERVANT OF 
“JOHN COMPANY.” 

(The Hon. East India Company). Being the 
Recollections (50 year) of an Indian Official, by 
H. G. KEENE, C.I.E., Hon. M.A., Author of 
"Sketches in Indian Ink,” Ac. With Portrait 
and 6 Full-Page Illustrations by W. Simpson, of 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,” from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 

Contents : Posting Days io England—Fighting 
Fitzgerald—Daniel O'Connell—Reminiscences of tbe 
Indian Mutiny—Duelling in the Army, and the part 
the late Prince Consort took in the Abolition of the 
same—Agra—Lord Canning—Sir Henry Lawrence— 
Anglo-Indian Society in the Days of the East India 
Company—Lord Dalhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot—and 
other well-known Indian Officials; interspersed with 
Original Stories and Anecdotes of the Times, and 
Appendix on the Present Troubles in India. 


_ A NEW WORK ON BRITISH STOCK. 

THE BEST BREEDS of BRITISH 

STOCK: a Practical Guide for Farmers and Owners of Live-Stock 
jn^i^lai^an^heColoniea^ By Professor* J. P. SHELDON, 


are men of acienoe ad practical farmer*. 


A NEW WORK ON TACTICS. 

TACTICS : as Applied to Schemes. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 
reft nr* ihillmkm m norm. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full puttouUn, poet (roe. 
_ FRANCIS RAVENSCROTT, Manager. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY." 

The following have already appeared this year :— 


Instruction. Seoond Edition, Revised and Enl 
Demy 8vo,9s. 


-for 

with 7 Map*. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON... ... January 2 

THOMAS DE QUJNCBY.. 0 

LEIGH HUNT . „ jg 

LORD MACAULAY . 23 

ROBERT SOUTHEY . „ 30 

8 . T. COLERIDGE ... ... February 5 

CHARLES LAMB. „ 13 

MICHAEL DRAYTON . 20 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ... „ 27 

SAMUEL PEPYS •. March 6 

EDMUND WALLER . „ 13 

WILKIE COLLINS . 20 

JOHN MILTON . 27 

WILLIAM COWPEB . April 8 

CHARLES DARWIN . 10 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG 

FELLOW . 

ANDREW MARVELL ... 
ROBERT BROWNING ... 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS 
JONATHAN SWIFT 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY . 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE ... 
ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD 
FRANCIS BACON. 


April 

17 

• 

24 

May 

1 

i* 

8 

* * 

16 

tf 

22 

*» 

29 

June 

5 

»» 

12 

»» 

19 

II 

26 

July 

3 

4 1 

10 

M 

17 


A NEW MEDICAL WORK. 

MEDICAL HINTS for HOT CLIMATES 

•nd for Ttaoee Out of Reach of Profemionftl Aid. By CHARLES 
HEATON, K.R.C.8. With Diagram.. FooUoftp Dro. doth, *. «d 

THACKER S NEW SiX-SHILLING SERIES 

STANDARD WORKS, 

Including History, Biography, Travel, The Belles Lsitres 
and Miscellaneous Literature. 

NOW READY. 

In crown 8vo, cloth extra, prioe 6*. each Volume. 

RUDYARD KIPLING.-DEPARTMENTAL 

DITTIES and OTHER VERSES. Ninth Edition. Printed on 
antique wove paper, with Frontispiece and several Foil-page and 
smaller Illustration* from Original Drawing* by Dudley Cleavkh. 

“ ALIPH CHEEM.”—LAYS of IND: Comic, 

Satirical, and DeMrintive Poems. Illustrative of Anglo-Indian 
Life. Illustrated by the Author, Lionel. Inolis, R. A. Stkrmdale, 
and others. Tenth Edition. 

B. H. A.-A NATURALIST on the PROWL. 

With 80 Illustrations by R A. Stkrndalk, F.KGJS., F.Z.S, Author 
of “ Mammalia of India." Seoond Edition. 

E. H. A.—THE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. 

An Indian Naturalist’* Foreign Policy. With 00 Illustrations by 
F. C. Macrae. Sixth Edition. 

B. H. A.-BEHIND the BUNGALOW. With 

03 Clever Sketches by the Illustrator of "The Tribes.” Fifth 
Edition. _ 

W. THACKER & CO., 2 , Creed Lane, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 1 Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

—-— ANNOUNCEMENTS. NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 4to, halt-bnokram, S8s. net; half-veUnm, 41s. net. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. MART THE 
VIRGIN, OXFORD. 

By T. a. JACKSON, R.A., 

Sometime Fellow and now Honorary Fellow of Wadham 
College. 

With 24 Fall-page Illustrations and nmnerons Oats 
in the Text. 

TIMES.—" A quarto of very comely appearance.......Mr. 

Jaokson combines a survey of details whioh all students of 
architecture will And full of interest, with a lucid and vivid 
sketoh of the history of the Church which will be welcome 
to every one who cares for Oxford and its teeming academical 
memories.” _ 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJI OH CRICKET auraTTranRonion. 

. „ , _ _ TURY: a Reoord of Hellenic Emancipation and Pro- 

Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen Empress. gross, i82U897. By lewis sergeant, Authon 

, “ New Greeoe,” Ac. Map and 21 Illustrations. Cloth, 

THE FOURTH EDITION of the -. «*•«• _ 

SIX-8 HILL! NO ISSUE of “ THE T0I BEITAIN.” B BDILDEttS 0F GRBAT8R 
JUBILEE BOOK of ORIOKET ” SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Martin 

UUDILCC OUUth 0/ UTTf UAC / , A. S. HUME, Author of “The Courtships of Queen 

by K. S. RANJITSINHJI, is now 

, , _ , I entitled “ Bdildsss o» Gsiitis Bxrrkis,” edited by 

ready, and may be obtained h.f.wo.so», formerly Feuow of Trin.coii.o»m.) 

" ~ ..... *' Mr. Home has written an admirable book.There it not a doll 

AT ALL B00K8ELLER8. With soSof*lli SmwnmdiUk. »rumlnS? 


TORY: a Reoord of Hellenic Emancipation and Pro¬ 
gress, 1821-1897. By LEWIS SERGEANT, Authon 
New Greeoe,” Ac. Map and 21 Illustrations. Cloth, 
10 s. 8d. 


Part XI. now ready, prioe 3a.8d. net, per Part. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
EUROPE, 

FROM the DECLINE of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Voi.. I. of “THE BUILDERS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN.” 


Elizabeths” Ac. Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Cloth, 6s. (Being the Piest Volume of a New Siam, 
entitled “Buxldbes of Greater Britain.” edited by 
H. P. Wilson, formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cam.) 

" Mr. Hume has written an admirable book-There it not a doll 

page in it, and with his skilful telling of it, the itory of Ralegh's life 
ana of his times reads like a romance. Pau Mall Gatelle. _ 


Comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia and of the Now 
World connected with European History. Edited by 
R. LANE POOLE, M.A.. Ph.D„ Lecturer In Diplomats 
in the University of Oxford. 


107 Full-Page Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION, orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH MIRACLE FLATS, 
MORALITIES, and INTERLUDES 

Specimens of the Pre-EUzahethan Drama. 

Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. M.A. 

ACADEMY.—" The volume contains an extraordinary 
amount of instructive and interesting material.” 


THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS ARB ALSO ON SALE i - THB T , A B T wmtg opTs 

I. Edition do Lux©. —Limited to 850 Copies, tattphEVR TTTPnTTn 

printed on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely JvUttmiXD luAUvu 
bound in buckram. Crown 4to. with 22 Photogra- H. TAINB. Being the Am 

vtires and 86 Full-page Plates. Each Copy signed 11 Carnets de Voyage." 8 lilt 

by Pmiircs Risjitbishji. Prioe £5 6s. net. „ “Th« notes dwtr. a peoulUr intarcst 

_ J _ .... a they were made in the plaoe. desorlbod, i 

IL Fine Paptr Edition.— Medium 8 vo, with aitwa »U 11 freah and ywd.--.Paas Sew. 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 108 Fall-page Plates MRS. BRIGHTWBN'8 Nl 

on Art Paper. 25s. net. rsr Tawtsowici - . _ nr s 


A TRUE HISTORY OF BOYISH FROLIC. 

THOSE DREADFUL TWINS: Middy 

and Boson. By THBM8ELVES. Illustrated. Cloth, 

8 s. 6d, ____ 

THE LAST WORK OF A GREAT MAN. 

JOURNETS THROUGH FRANCE. By 

H. TAINS. Being the Authorised Translation of 
*‘ Garnets de Voyage.” 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 7a fid. 
"The notes derive a peculiar interest and charm from the fact that 
they were made In the plaoes described, and therefor* oonrey imprm- 


8 vo, half-bound, 16§. 

VILLAINAGE IN ENGLAND: 

Essays in English Mediaeval History. 

By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, Professor in the Univer- 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and HIS 

SONS: their Magastne end Friends. Br Mrs. OLIPH ANT. With 
4 Portraits Demy 8ro, Voh. 1 aud If.. It 3s. 1131* October. 

MR. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 

DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By 


MRS. BRIGHTWBN'8 NEW BOOK. 

GLIMP8ES into PLANT LIFE. By 

Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. Profusely Illastrated. Cloth, 
8 s. 6d. ___ 

A TREASURY OF COMFORT. 

“VET.” By Rev. F. R Andrews 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5a. . 

“Yet" is the motto of each chapter of this work, taken from the 
most interesting narratives of the Bible, and illustrated by a rich 


n T, nu,anirwnRE Author of ‘ Lema “m,. Maid of m^nDT^the"^from Dmo.t mfiuilT and ml 

8k.?- t^ With H l’ilMtmtium l^Ch^S&mmSd.^ro™ ferthTn a rtyl. of grmt fere, aed b m utj.-_____ 

Svo, as. n« October. NEW VOLUME of THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 


sity of Moscow. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—" There is no living English 
scholar who knows these materia's better.” 


8vo.'«s [HI October. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

ELEMENTS of the SCIENCE of 

RELIGION. Part L MORPHOLOGICAL. Being the Gifford 


Professor of the Scienoe of Religion in 
In 3 Tots. Vol. I., post Svo, 7a at net. 


Crown Svo, 8s. 8d. 

THE DEEDS OF BEOWULF 

An English Epic of the Eighth Century done into 
Modern Prose. 


WITH the CONQUERING TURK: 

Confessions of a Bashi-Basouh. ByG. W. 8TKEVEN8, Author of 
- Tlie Land of the Dollar,- Jw. With 4 Maps In 1 vol., small 
demy Svo. (Immediately, 


With an Introduction and Notes by JOHN EARLE. 
M.A. 

DAILY NBWS-" The unlearned world, which cares to 
understand the life of its fathers, should weloome this in¬ 
teresting picture of the heroic age aud the early English 
enic made into English ‘ understended of the people.' ” 


8 vo, cloth, Vols. I. and II., £1 12e. net. 

THE CULTS of the GREEK STATES. 

By L. R. FARNBLL, M.A., With 61 Plates and over 
100 Illustrations. 

[VoL III. (completing the Work) in the press. 
ATIIBNMUM.—" The book before us is one all students 
shonld read; It will be a safe guide." 


Bvo, doth, 8s. 6d. net. 

MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 

By D. B. MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College. 

SCOTSMAN.—" Mr. D. B. Monro’s scholarly and illumi¬ 
native monograph ie so well based In original etudy, and so 
well eupported by some recent monumental discoveries, 
that the essay will probably be the chief authority on its 
theme for some time to come." 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SinrrencET. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By 

DAVID HANNAY. In 1 voL, orown 8vo. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. By Sydney 

C. GRIER, Author of “An Unorownod King," “ His Excellency's 
English Governess," “ In Furthest Ind,“ Ao. Crown 8vo^ 

WILD TRAITS in TAME ANIMALS. 

Being some Familiar Studies in Evolution. By LOUIS ROBIN¬ 
SON. M.D. With Illustrations by Stephen T. Dadd. Ip 1 voL, 
demy 8vo. I Shortly. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

AUDREY CRAVEN. By May Sinclair. 

Orown Svo, Be. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

ECHOES of OLDEN DATS. By 


OLD TALES from GREECE. By 

ALICE ZIMMBRN. Cloth, gilt top, with Front*- 

“ jy means of this new issue the old tales can and will be r»d with 
increasing interest and profit... .The piper, printing, and binding ut 
a work of art.*— Methodist Times. __ 

THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

THE PRINTERS of BASLE in the 

FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES : their 
Biographies, Printed Books and Devices. Br 
CHARLES WI L LIAM HBCKETHORN. Anther of 
” Secret Societies,” Ac. Illastrated. Buckram, gilt, 

21 s. net. _____ 

BY MARK RUTHERFORD. 

CLARA H0PG00D. Third Edition, 

uniform with Mask Ruthibfokd's other Books. Cloth, 
8 s. 8d. — 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. With 40 Illustrations by H. R. 
Millar. In 1 voL, square crown Svo. 


A SKETCH of the NATURAL HISTORY 


(VERTEBRATES) of tho BRITISH ISLANDS. By F. Q. 
AFLALO, F.R.0.8 , F.Z.8., Author of A Sketch of tho Natural 


AFLALO, F.R.0.8 , F.Z.8., Author of A Nketoh of tho N.tural 
History of Auitralia,- Ac. With numoroui IUiutrationo by Lodge 
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REVIEWS. 


FRANCE AND WORDSWORTH. 

The Early Life of William Wordsworth. By 
ISmile Legouis. Translated by J. W. 
Matthews. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

T HE sub-title of this book is A Study of 
the Prelude , it is by a professor at the 
University of Lyons, and is prefaced by a 
laudatory extract from an article of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. The praise is deserved. 
M. Legouis has made an interesting con¬ 
tribution to Wordsworthian literature. 
Apart from this the book would be notable. 
France is the most self-satisfied country in 
the Europe of letters, and Protection is 
supreme in its literary economics. There is 
no need for anything corresponding to our 
piteous legend: “ Support British manufac¬ 
tures.” French readers support home manu¬ 
factures as one man. It is tne duty of every 
Gallic patriot to believe that his oountry is 
as matchless in literature as in war, love, 
acting, and oookery. That he may swear it 
with a safe conscience, he uses no other 
literature. And lest he should be tempted 
from the way of perfection, he learns no 
other language. This is the great Protec¬ 
tive tariff by which the supremacy of French 
manufactures is assured. All English-made 
goods have to suffer the tax of translation— 
practically a prohibitive tax in the case of 
poetry. The average French litterateur's 
Knowledge of tongues resembles Tommy 
Atkins’s knowledge of “ ’ow to sling the 
hat” —with an advantage on the side of 
Tommy Atkins. Such a litterateur justly 
considers himself a man of cosmopolitan 
culture if he can spell villainously in the 
chief languages of Eu»pe. We remember 
an important, and fairly recent, study of 
Voltaire, in which Potsdam was throughout 
the book consistently spelled Posdam. 
Under these circumstances we do not expect 
modern English poetry to make the Channel 
voyage. Byron is, of course, an exception; 
because Byron, as Mr. Swinburne remarks, 
is improved by being put into prose. Least 


of all does one expect to hear the name of 
Wordsworth from a French mouth. A few 
French writers enumerated by M. Legouis 
have made some partial study of the great 
Lake poet—including M. Bourget, the most 
zealous French apostle of our later poetry— 
but, as M. Legouis remarks, his poems have 
never been translated in France. They 
never will be. Heine will sooner be trans¬ 
lated into English than Wordsworth into 
French. 

This book, therefore, must seem to 
Englishmen a veritable tour de force. Those 
who remember the dense failure of Taine to 
seize the spirit of Wordsworth will be 
astonished and pleased by the success of 
M. Legouis. Yet it is not directly or pro¬ 
fessedly a study of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
M. Legouis has taken a peculiar and 
original line. His object is to study the 
early life of the poet, between 1770 and 
1798; not, however, on the ordinary lines of 
biography, but in order to trace the history 
of that development by which the ardent 
Republican, the youth halting and vacillating 
in his choice of a career, was transformed 
into the great poet and conservative philo¬ 
sopher. He considers that the inner truth 
of this change has not been clearly under¬ 
stood and described, owing to the neglect of 
the materials provided by Wordsworth him¬ 
self in the “ Prelude.” It is singular that 
the way in which that poem has been 
neglected for the sake of the decidedly 
inferior “Excursion” should receive a re¬ 
buke from a Frenchman. Of late there baa 
been a reaction in favour of the “ Prelude.” 
One sign of it is the dainty little volume in 
which the poem was not long sinoe issued 
by Mr. Dent, the publisher of this very book. 
M. Legouis, therefore, brings together the 
facts which modern research has collected 
concerning the early life of Wordsworth, 
and interweaving these biographical details 
with the autobiographical details of the 
“ Prelude,” goes through that poem seriatim ; 
elucidating step by step the account which 
the poet gives of his own mental growth, 
crisis, and change. The other poems are 
freely drawn upon for collateral illustration 
of this central theme, the “Prelude.” The 
scheme is original, the execution lucid and 
sympathetic, the result a considerable addi¬ 
tion to our understanding of this portion of 
Wordsworth’s life. 

The whole of Wordsworth’s spiritual crisis 
centred round the French Revolution; and 
this connexion with France makes the 
author’s labour doubly a labour of love to 
him. He shows for the first time the 
important influence exercised upon Words¬ 
worth by the Republican captain Beaupuy, 
whom Wordsworth met during his second 
French tour. Beaupuy it was that awakened 
the young nature-worshipper’s enthusiasm 
for humanity and belief m human perfec¬ 
tibility, afterwards confirmed by the philo¬ 
sophical lessons of Godwin. With the 
failure of the Revolution came slow and 
reluctant reaction, and distrust of Godwin’s 
principles. For a time he was on the brink of 

E essimism. M. Legouis traces in detail how 
e was gradually healed by the influence 
of nature and his sister Dorothy; how the 
reverence for humanity remained, though 
the vision of human perfectibility vanished; 


and how finally the mystical philosophy of 
Coleridge cemented toe two-fold love of 
man and nature into the coherent edifice 
which all Wordsworthi ana know. 

The final portion of the book is occu¬ 
pied by a review of Wordsworth’s poetic 
characteristics, singularly understanding to 
have come from a French mind. His 
account of the famous distinction between 
Imagination and Fancy, nevertheless, 
hardly seems to grasp all that Words¬ 
worth intended by it. With all Words¬ 
worth’s want of adequate admiration for his 
friend’s poetry, he would hardly, we think, 
have denied imagination to Coleridge, or 
set him down as belonging to the lower 
order of purely fanciful poets. Yet so M. 
Legouis does, in the evident belief that he 
has Wordsworth’s authority for the classifi¬ 
cation. On the other hand, he clearly 
understands the important part Words¬ 
worth assigns to the senses. He discern¬ 
ingly says that Wordsworth’s poetry comes 
purely through the eye and ear; that 
scent and taste have no part in it. 
He concludes that Wordsworth’s sense 
of taste was as deficient as he himself 
avowed his sense of smell to be. There 
can be little doubt of it. It is well known 
that any affection of the sense of smell 
physiologically involves the sense of taste. 
But when M. Legouis proceeds to argue from 
the extreme temperance of Wordsworth’s 
poetry a deficiency in animal sensibility he 
both shows deficient knowledge of psy¬ 
chology and contradicts the poet’s private 
assertion that he abstained from love-poetry 
because his poems would be too warm. And 
some know that he spoke the truth. But 
these are details. M. Legouis has written 
a book which must interest the English 
reader, and may even make a few more 
French readers learn English. 


RALEGH AGAIN. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. By Martin A. S. Hums. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Some two or three weeks ago we had 
occasion to notice Mr. John Buchan’s 
sympathetic and penetrating study of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. To-day there comes into our 
hands another monograph on the same fascin¬ 
ating personality, written on a larger scale 
than Mr. Buchan’s, and biographical rather 
than critical in its intent. It would almost 
seem as if Ralegh were about to usurp the 
place so long held in the popular estimation 
by Sir Philip Sidney as me leading and 
typical Englishman of “ the spacious times.” 
To our own mind, indeed, Sidney is a trifle 
self-conscious, and, again, perhaps too im¬ 
peccable to be completely interesting. It 
is difficult to get him from the pedestal 
on which his contemporaries placed him 
to the level of common humanity. And 
even when you mine beneath the traditionary 
presentment into the real individuality, you 
find that Shakespeare has done it all before 
you in “ Hamlet.” Ralegh, on the other 
hand, is full of problems, an unexhausted 
field for the historian and the psychologist 
He is certainly not impeooable, but he is as 
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picturesque as Sidney, and for his very 
vices and meannesses assuredly the more 
typical, the more Elizabethan, the more 
humane. 

The volume now before us is by Major 
Martin Hume, who has already won golden 
(minions for his book on The Courtships of 
Queen Elisabeth and for a number of essays 
and detached studies dealing with the same 
period of English history. Major Hume has 
many of the essential qualifications of an 
historian. The stem discipline of editing 
State Papers has given him accuracy ana 
the scholar’s habit; and to these he adds a 
capacity for vigorous and effective narrative, 
without which the most learned treatise can 
only fail of its aim through sheer tedious¬ 
ness. For the historian, who would catch 
and keep an audienoe, must needs be artist 
as well as scholar: otherwise is he con¬ 
demned to the collecting of material to serve 
for the masterpieces of better men. Major 
Hume is no dry-as-dust pedant. He gives 
you the impression of large resources and a 
reserve of learning; but at the same time 
he can hold your attention and ensure that 
what he has to say will not be lost upon 
wandering ears. One almost hopes to find 
in him the man destined to fill up the gap 
between Froude and Gardiner, and to write 
the unwritten history of the last fifteen years 
of Elizabeth. 

Major Hume is interested in the many- 
faceted Ralegh, primarily as the great 
navigator ana coloniser, and as the first 
man to form clearly the magnificent vision 
of a Greater Britain. The biography, indeed, 

S rs as the first volume of a series to be 
“Builders of Greater Britain,” and 
to be entrusted to various writers under the 
general editorship of Mr. H. F. Wilson, of 
the Colonial Office. Great stress is there¬ 
fore laid on the details of Ralegh’s voyages 
to Virginia and to Guiana, and by the help 
of maps and plans Major Hume attempts 
to make the objects and conduct of these 
expeditions clearer than before. He brings 
out very convincingly the point that they 
were no mere filibustering raids in search 
of gold or jewels, but deliberate essays 
after colonisation in pursuance of a settled 
policy which was Ralegh’s darling dream. 
Where possible, Major Hume quotes from 
Ralegh’s own inimitable narratives of his 
adventures, and very vivid some of these 
extracts are. What a happy pastoral note 
Ralegh touches in his description of the 
first entry into the Canaan which was 
Guiana! 

“ The plains without bush or stubble, all fair 
green grass, the deer crossing every path, the 
birds towards evening singing on every tree, 
with a thousand several tunes ; cranes and 
herons of white crimson and carnation perched 
on the river-side; the air fresh with a gentle 
easterly wind, and every stone we stooped to 
take up promising either gold or silver by his 
complexion.” 

Major Hume is not, however, so much 
absorbed in Ralegh’s ideals of empire as 
to be unable to do justice to other aspects 
of his chequered career. His accounts of 
such stirring events as the capture of Cadiz, 
in 1596, ana the abortive rebellion of Essex, 
in 1601, are admirable examples of descrip- 
tive writing. And in the narrative of Ralegh’s 


judicial murder an oft-told tale is retold 
with sympathy, good feeling, and restraint: 

“Most solemnly, and with convincing elo¬ 
quence, he told bis story once again. He called 
God to witness, with bis dying breath, that he 
was a loyal Englishman, and had had no 
treaties with the French, that he had had 
no hand in the death of Essex, and that his 
action in the Guiana expedition had been 
throughout honest and sincere. He indignantly 
refuted the lies of Manourie and Stukeley as to 
his alleged disloyal expression and his inten¬ 
tions, and then calmly and cheerfully prepared 
for the end. ‘ I have a long journey to go,’ 
he said, as he put off his long velvet gown and 
satin doublet, and then he asked the headsman 
to let him see tbe axe. ‘ Dost thou think I am 
afraid of it F ’ Then, smiling as he handed it 
back, he said to the Sheriff: * This is a sharp 
medicine, but it is a sound cure for all diseases.’ 
When he was asked which way he would lie 
upon the block, he replied, ‘ So the heart be 
right, it is no matter which way the head lies.’ 
Then, at two strokes, the wise white head fell, 
and one of the brightest geniuses that England 
ever saw was offered up, a fruitless sacrifice to 
the cause of an impossible alliance with the 
power whose arrogance he had dared to with¬ 
stand.” 

The last word has not been yet said, and is 
not likely to be said for some while, upon 
Ralegh’s character and ambitions. The 
diligence of the earlier biographers, Oldys, 
Edwardes, and Mr. Stebbing, has pretty well 
exhausted the sources of personal and his¬ 
torical fact that are open to us. Major Hume 
has, however, been fortunate enough to come 
across two unpublished letters from Ralegh 
to Lord Oarew, and also a number of letters 
from Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador to 
the court of King James, which are pre¬ 
served at Simancas and at Madrid. These are 
of very considerable importance; for they set 
in a very dear light the intrigues by which 
Ralegh was permitted to go upon his last 
and fatal expedition. More than ever it is 
evident that he was the victim of a deeply 
laid plot of Gondomar’s for the re-establish¬ 
ment of Spanish prestige in South America, 
and the price paid by a degenerate English 
King for an unnatural friendship with the 
hereditary enemy of his country. Major 
Hume’s book is at once a considerable con 
tribution to Ralegh literature, and a rung 
in the ladder of his own well-deserved 
reputation as an historian. 


THE GREAT CARTHAGINIAN. 

Hannibal. By William O’Connor Morris. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

It is the custom of Continental critics to 
compare modem England with ancient 
Carthage. Such a resemblance has about 
it a superficial probability, but on examina¬ 
tion cannot be maintained. It is true enough 
that Carthage was emphatically a sea-power; 
her ships were in every port, and her citizens 
had something of that restless enterprise 
which has characterised the English race. 
Beyond this, however, the contrast between 
the ancient and modem city is striking 
enough. Carthage, indeed, fell before Rome 
from the very want of those stubborn and 
vital qualities which have created the British 
Empire. With no national feeling, a mere 


conglomeration of petty nationalities, this 
city had never learnt the art of government. 
We hold our empire at the present time 
largely through the nice latitude granted to 
subject nations; while Carthage was a severe 
oppressor, and exercised tyranny rather 
than power. We might almost say that 
England had happily blended a mighty 
commerce more than Carthaginian with 
a patience and stolidity almost Roman. 
Carthage was never for one moment a 
match for the young and lusty republic of 
Rome, and her success in continuing so 
unequal a struggle for so long a time is due 
to one man, ana one man only, Hannibal. 
We have no wish to depreciate the sagacity 
and various qualities of Hamilcar, but it was 
fated that he should play the part of Philip 
rather than that of Alexander. Of Hannibal 
himself it is difficult to speak with any 
moderation of praise. He easily surpasses, 
with one possible exception, the greatest 
captains of the ancient and modem world. 

It is frequently objected that in the altered 
conditions of modem warfare the Punic 
strategy would have little effect; but such 
an objection seems to us futile in the 
extreme. The art of the commander has 
been, aqd always will be, to discern certain 
conditions, ana then to act to the best 
possible advantage. It might even be said 
that the character of war has not changed 
in any essential, but that operations are 
now conducted with far greater rapidity and 
completeness. In this connexion it may 
be well to quote the saying of Napoleon 
himself, an ardent admirer of the Cartha¬ 
ginian: “Si Gustave-Adolphe ou Turenne 
arrivaient dans un de nos camps a la veille 
d’une battaille, ils pourraient commandos 
l’armfie des le lendemain, mais si Alexandre, 
Cdsar ou Annibal revenaient ainsi des Champs 
Ulysses il leur faudrait au moins un on 
deux mois.” It may also be remarked 
that, though new forces have arisen, they 
are available for both sides, and capable of 
the same direction and effect. 

We have said that Hannibal surpasses all 
captains with one possible exception; that 
sole exception is Napoleon. The art of a 
commander may roughly be divided into 
strategy and tactics. We are aware that 
certain military authorities recognise no 
distinction between the two operations; 
but to the civilian that distinction is at 
least convenient. Strategy, then, may be 
called the conduct of all those manoeuvres 
necessary to bring an army into given 
positions before actual conflict. The art 
of tactics concerns chiefly the movements 
of a general on the field of battle. It will 
easily be seen that while the one chiefly 
demands conception allied with rapidity, the 
other depends chiefly on intuition and 
execution. As a strategist, then, Napoleon 
may be called the more dazzling, but he 
left more to chance than did Hannibal, and 
the plans of the latter were more thoroughly 
thought out. Hannibal was quite incapable 
of either the Russian campaign or the pro¬ 
jected English invasion. And here we may 
point out a very common error made in the 
estimation of Hannibal. As the author of 
this fascinating book points out, it was 
never the intention of Hannibal to make 
a single-handed expedition against Rome. 
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His design was to form a vast league of 
disaffected peoples, which was to be launched 
on Rome at the proper moment. That he 
never succeeded in really detaching a strong 
force of subject states is a high tribute to 
the tolerance of Roman government, but 
the design should be perceived. In the 
matter of tactics Hannibal was surely the 
superior of Napoleon. Never swayed by 
impulse, calm at the most hazardous moment, 
patient even in pursuit, and moderate in 
victory, his conduct on the field appears 
perfect. The great battle of Cannae would 
appear to have been won, on a super¬ 
ficial examination, by the cavalry of 
Hasdrubal, but the whole design and cal¬ 
culation must be ascribed to Hannibal 
Nor, as is well pointed out here, has the 
career of Hannibal taken on any glamour 
from tradition or history. Indeed, our chief 
authority on the Punic War, Livy, cannot 
conceal a certain bitter animosity against 
the man who so signally worsted the legions. 
It must be remembered, too, that while 
Napoleon had the whole resources of France 
at his back, an obedient government, and 
enthusiastic nation, Hannibal left at home 
a numerous party strongly opposed to his 
policy; had under him a mere medley of 
different races, and was rarely supplied from 
Carthage. Though it may be argued that 
the Corsican fought the whole world, and 
that his area of conquest was far more 
extensive, still it is doubtful whether he had 
ever to face such a foe as the Roman 
republic. The Austrians were brave but 
wretchedly led, the Russians were far from 
being the force they now are, and we our¬ 
selves never showed those magnificent quali¬ 
ties which the Romans continually displayed 
against Hannibal. We have been at some 

K to draw out a comparison between 
dbal and Napoleon with the object of 
proving the real superiority of the former as 
a captain; but it is not merely as a captain 
that Hannibal is to be judged. Examine 
his conduct after Zama, a battle frequently 
compared with Waterloo! Hannibal has 
been completely defeated by an altogether 
inferior general, who had shown even 
here no strategy of the first class. It 
was a moment, then, when the greatest 
of men might be excused for wowing 
some pettiness or rashness. But Hannibal 
did not scuny from the field with a cry of 
“ Sauvons nous! ” but calmly sought an 
interview with Scipio, and with consummate 
coolness succeeded in making the best terms 
possible for his country. This act, even 
more than the passage of the Alps, the 
strategy of Cannae, or the stubborn stay 
in Brultium, stamps the man as great 
among the great. One curious faculty 
of commanders which has, we think, never 
been sufficiently illustrated, is a certain 
intuition which leads them to divine the 
character of an opposing general. Thus 
Hannibal appears to have known exactly 
how to draw Flaminius into an ambush. 
Wellington so accurately measured the 
capacity of Soult that on more than one 
occasion he executed most perilous man¬ 
oeuvres implicitly relying on a certain over¬ 
caution, which was me chief failing in that 
most scientific soldier. Marlborough, too, 
by playing on the vanity of Charles XII., 


succeeded in sending him off to his doom 
in Russia. That Hannibal was a real 
patriot cannot, we think, be doubted; but 
we cannot altogether agree with Mr. 
Morris’s estimate of his statesmanship. 
He is also inclined to over-praise his hero; 
but it must be admitted that however 
high the panegyrio, the author supports 
it with evidence always weighty and often 
indisputable. 


“SCIENTIFIC” CRITICISM. 

New Essays Towards a Critical Method. By 

John Mackinnon Robertson. (John Lane.) 

We have, most of us, so entirely made up 
our minds that criticism is an art and not a 
science that the suggestion of a “ scientific ” 
criticism or a “ science ” of criticism is apt 
to arouse a spirit of antagonism. But Mr. 
Robertson’s “ science ” turns out, on exami¬ 
nation, to be by no means so revolutionary 
a conception as its name might lead us to 
suppose. He is not striving to apply 
chemical formulae or the differential cal¬ 
culus to literary criticism. He merely asks 
for a more elaborate and comprehensive 
examination of the grounds of criticism 
before judgment is pronounced. He would 
have us examine in a judicial or “scientific” 
spirit the poet’s character and environment 
with a glance at his hereditary predisposi¬ 
tions and, if procurable, an inspection of 
his “ bumps ” and his cerebral lesions be¬ 
fore proceeding to pronounce upon the 
works which those predispositions and 
bumps and cerebral lesions nave or have 
not contributed to produce. We are, in 
fact, to recognise the “ pathological ” 
element (p. 50) in Rossetti, Poe’s “ cerebral 
derangement,” and the “psycho-physiologi¬ 
cal ” elements, familiar to readers of Dr. Nor- 
dau, which help or hinder the production of 
masterpieces. Quoting a rough definition 
in the first essay in this book, that on “ The 
Theory and Practice of Criticism,” we might 
describe this critical science as “ the science 
of consistency in appreciation, since the 
science of that would involve the systematic 
study of all causes—in ourselves, in a 
book, in an author—which go to deter¬ 
mine our individual judgments.” From 
this it seems to us that what Mr. Robert¬ 
son is aiming at might be more fairly 
called “ systematic ” than “ scientific ” criti¬ 
cism. 

When all is said, honest criticism must 
resolve itself finally into the expression 
of the individual critic’s honest opinion, 
guarded by himself as far as possible against 
errors of prejudice to which he may feel 
himself liable, but still in the last resort 
only an individual opinion. This can never 
possess that finality which we are apt to 
associate with the word “ scientific,” though 
the method of its expression may be made 
as “ systematic ” as you please. The critic 
may, in every case, set forth clearly at the 
beginning of his criticism an account of his 
author’s fife and tendencies, and the life and 
tendencies of his parents. He may follow 
this up, also in every case, by an account 
of what all the other critics of established 


repute have at various times said about him, 
with a glance at their lives and tendencies, 
if necessary, to the third and fourth gene¬ 
ration ; but, when all this has been done, 
the important part of the essay will still be 
the expression of the particular critic’s own 
opinion, and the grounds on which he bases 
it. Mr. Robertson, in fact, seems to us, in 
his eagerness to defend his theory, to forget 
that what we really want in a criticism is 
a judgment on poems rather than on poets. 
In his own essay on Edgar Allan Poe he 
devotes a large portion of his space to the 
defence of Poe’s moral character from the 
aspersions of Griswold and others, and the 
defence is a very able and painstaking 
one; but it has nothing to do with Poe’s 
works either in prose or verse. It 
is no doubt true that Poe’s essays and 
criticisms suffered from the fact that he was 
overworked, that he was ill, that he was in¬ 
toxicated, what you will. But all that is 
beside the question. Is Poe’s work good Or 
bad ? That is the interesting question for the 
reader, and the critic’s duty is to estimate 
its merits and, if necessary, point out its 
defects. He is not asked, except inci¬ 
dentally, to account for them. StiU less is 
he asked to excuse or palliate them. That 
belongs to a different branch of inquiry 
altogether. It has nothing to do with 
literature. It is a question of biography. 
The “ Life ” of Poe and the “ Works ” of 
Poe are quite different matters, and should 
be treated in distinct works. They should 
probably also be treated by distinct people, 
as requiring distinct aptitudes for their 
efficient discussion. Mr. Robertson, in fact, 
is a sort of amiable Dr. Nordau, though he 
disapproves highly of many of that writer’s 
conclusions. He, too, has his psycho- 
physiological inquiries, and the rest of 
the armoury of scientific terms, but he 
approaches his subjects in a sympathetic 
instead of an antipathetic spirit Dr. 
Nordau clapped all our geniuses in strait- 
waistooats and angrily despatched our 
Decadents to lunatic asylums. Mr. Robert¬ 
son’s mood is kindlier. He reoognises 
symptoms of Degeneracy, oerebral lesions, 
and the rest, but only to remark how 
wonderful it is that these very afflictions 
which unfit their victim in so many cases 
for the ordinary struggle of existenoe should 
apparently actually assist in the production 
of great artistic and literary works. In 
other words, Dr. Nordau, with his real 
hatred of literature, loves to assign a dis¬ 
reputable origin to tire poems which he does 
not appreciate. Mr. Robertson appreciates 
the poems, and notes their origin—if it be 
their origin—with that judicial, sympathetic 
impartiality with which the ordinary physi¬ 
cian notes the origin of the common cold. 
He writes of Colendge: 

“ It may seem an extravagant thing to say, 
but I cannot doubt that the special quality of 
this felicitous work (Kubla Khan, The Ancient 
Mariner, Love, The Ballad of the Dark Ladie) is 
to be attributed to its beiog all oonceived and 
composed under the influence of opium in the 
first stages of the indulgence, the stages, that is, 
in which he himself felt as if new bom, before 
the new appetite itself proved to be a disease. 
There is a difficulty about the dating of Kubla 
Khan, which Coleridge himself attributed to 
1797, but which Mr. Campbell thinks may 
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belong to 1798. In any case, the particular 
opium-eating which produced Kubla Khan, 
declared by Coleridge to have been his first 
indulgence, is known not to have been the very 
first; and the psychological peculiarity of the 
shorter poem is essentially that of the longer.” 

And again: 

“ Opium was for him one more determinant; 
and in the first stage, before his fibre was sodden 
or degenerate with it, it might well be the most) 
marvellous of all the influences he underwent.; 
And it ought surely to be rather a comfort than 1 
otherwise thus to mid a soul of goodness in the 
evil thing, to see a compensation in his weak¬ 
ness, rather than merely to deplore and denounce 
it. . . . Kay, a world which at best does but 
carry from age to age certain saved handfuls of 
beauty and wisdom to show for an infinity of 
striving lives cannot pronounce the case of 
Coleridge to be very much out of the common 
way.” 

This is, we agree with Mr. Robertson, not 
merely a more sympathetic, but also a more 
scientific method of treating such symptoms 
of “degeneracy” as Coleridge’s opium¬ 
eating than Dr. Nordau’s vituperative para¬ 
graphs. In fact, to use his own words: 

“ A Degenerate must have some qualities in 
common with his normal or undegenerate 
neighbours. The business of psycho-physio- 
logical criticism is to ascertain whether special 
developments of any qualities are, or are not, 
necessarily phases of degeneration; and even 
when the point is ascertained we have not 
reduced the flawed poet, as Dr. Nordau 
apparently supposes, to the status of the mad¬ 
house patient.’’ 

Mr. Robertson’s own criticisms are, in the 
main, sound, and free from those eccentricities 
of judgment against which his “ scientific ” 
methods are evidently intended to guard. 
He marshals his facts with considerable care 
and ability, and, though he labours under a 
rather unwieldy style, L is essays are generally 
interesting and readable. Besides the essays 
on “ The Theory and Practice of Criticism,” 
“ Poe,” and “ Coleridge ”—above referred 
to—the volume deals with Shelley, Keats, 
Bums, and “ Stevenson on Burns.” There is 
also a curious appreciation of Clough’s verse, 
which we may deal with on another occa¬ 
sion. To praise a poet’s verse for being such 
admirable prose seems a curiously para¬ 
doxical attitude. 


SECRETS, OPEN AND SHUT. 

The Secret Societies of all Ages and Countries. 

By Charles William Heckethom. (George 

Redway.) 

Secret societies have their own fascination; 
but if it is sought for in this book it shall 
not be found. Mr. Heckethom has em¬ 
bodied in his unwieldy volumes all the 
errors which filled Signor de Castro’s U 
Mondo Secreto, and has furnished a new 
fund of his own. In a subject where facts 
are elusive you require at least philosophy; 
but Mr. Heckethom is no philosopher. He 
has yet to learn what a Secret Society really 
is. A large portion of his space is occupied 
with records of sects or institutions, to 
which the name is as little applicable as it 
is to any family that keeps its own counsel, 
or to any trade that demands an initiation 


of apprenticeship, or to any shopkeeper 
who uses symbols for prices, or, for that 
matter, to any author who wears a nom de 
guerre. The author trifles with the time and 
temper of the reader both in his matter and 
the manner in which he presents it. The 
secrets of the societies are in some cases so 
shut that there is no getting at them, and 
any bogus story will pass muster, since 
nobody has the authority to deny what 
nobody knows. On the outer hand, some of 
the secrets are such very open secrets that 
they have no sort of relevance to the sub-! 
ject in hand—they are pure, or sometimes 
rather impure, impertinences. 

The style and spirit most affected by Mr. 
Heckethom may be judged by a sentence 
translated by himself from De Castro’s book, 
which he places opposite his own title- 
page: 

“ From the extraordinary nature of the 
effects we may infer the extraordinary nature, 
grandeur, and permanency of the causes ; but 
their connexion, varying predominance, and 
mutual attraction, escape all analysis. Mystery 
surrounds the obscure fecundation. Sects draw 
vigour from the most opposite sentiments. The 
most exalted as well as the meanest elements 
concur in forming this giant, a Cyclopean and 
black fusion of all that seethes, boils and 
ferments in the social viscera.” 

This jargon done with, you come on a 
preface with another quotation, this time 
of “the old distich,” which the author 
quotes in this way: 

“ What is hits [sic] is history, 

And what is missed is mystery.” 

The volumes do not justify the distich; they 
utterly falsify them. What the author has 
missed he does not leave in mystery—he 
gives a false and vulgar version of it. What 
is hits is not always history either; nor, 
for that matter, are the “hits,” which the 
author makes in most unruly fashion, if 
“hits” it is to be. The chapter which 
occupies pp. 285-291 is one which places 
the author outside the pale of serious 
notice. That such garbage should be written 
passes comprehension. In this instance the 
facts can be easily ascertained and tested; 
and if, where documents are forthcoming, 
the author has given us what is so trumpery 
and scandalous, we must form our own con¬ 
clusion of his performances where research 
is unrewarded, where evidence is obscure, 
and where the only matter to be collected is 
of the nature of sand thrown in the eyes of 
the explorer to baffle and to blind. 

The author would have done much better 
to reprint, as far as the law of copyright 
allowed, Mr. Stevenson’s Suicide Club, winch 
is better both as history and mystery than 
much that here appears. Or the serious 
reader can go to Lord Lytton’s Zanoni for 
a far more intelligent and historic treatment 
of Rosicrucianism than any that Mr. Hecke- 
thorn can give him. The modem English 
Rosicrucians, by the way, had Lord Lytton 
for their Grand Patron, but in 1871 the 
society publicly announced that their inten- 
. tions were merely literary and antiquarian, 

> a frankness of avowal which the dabbler in 
; mystery does not always discover. The 
Paris of to-day has made the Rosy Cross an 
l emblem of artistic interest; and a society 


of Rosicrucians has, according to Dr. von 
Harless, existed in Germany since 1641. 
The literature of the society has been ex¬ 
tensive and certainly peculiar. At the end 
of the seventeenth century there was pub¬ 
lished an Echo of the Society of the Holy 
Cross, while a work published in 16Q5 on 
the Restoration of the Decayed Temple of 
Pallas contained a Rosicrucian constitution. 
Again, a few years later the writer of the 
General Reformation of the World traced the 
history of the order to the East, where a 
German, one Christian Rosenkreux, learned 
it in the fourteenth oentury, and learned it 
so well that he lived till he was 150, and 
then died “ only because he was tired of 
life,” a most lamely imagined ending for a 
seeker after the elixir of life. The legend- 
maker, the charlatan, the confiding believer 
went quickly to work. We need not follow 
the varying versions of the origin of the 
order’s name, which even included its deriva¬ 
tion from the device of Martin Luther’s seal, 
a cross-crowned heart rising in the centre of 
a rose. A great variety of pamphlets and 
MSS., in most European languages, deal 
with this and other doubtful matters, and 
Mr. Waite’s Real History of the Rosicrucians 
proved that interest still survived in a society 
which an ex-member believed he had slain 
more than a hundred years by his Rosi¬ 
crucian in his Nakedness. The society as 
such can hardly be said to have wholly 
failed, since it has found for itself an elixir 
of life—in printer’s ink. 

The chapters on the French and German 
workmen’s unions—though these are in 
many cases not Secret Societies at all 
—are, perhaps, the most interesting of 
all. The charcoal-burners and hewers 
of wood have St. Theobald for their 
patron, and a rite of initiation in the 
Black Forest and elsewhere which, on paper 
at any rate, is full of significance. Certainly 
the catechism of the hewer of wood, when 
an aspirant for admission, as quoted by 
Mr. Heckethom, contains the “ passages of 
pathetic simplicity ” he claims for it: 

“ Q. Whence come ye, cousin of the oak ? 

A. From the forest. 

Q. Where is your father P 

A. Raise your eyes to Heaven. 

Q. Where is your mother P 

A. Cast your eyes on the earth. 

Q. What worship do you pay to your father ? 

A. Homage and respect. 

Q. What things do you bestow on your 
mother P 

A. My care during life, and my body after¬ 
wards. 

Q. If I want help, what will you give me P 

A. I will share with you half my day’s earn¬ 
ings and my bread of sorrow. You shall 
rest in my hut and warm yourself at 
my fire.” 

The Druses, to whom Mr. Heckethom gives 
a place in his curiously named volume, have 
speeches that are pretty enough. They 
question the stranger: “ Do people in your 
part of the country grow balm-seed ? ” If 
the answer be “ Yes, it is sown in the hearts 
of the Faithful,” the speaker will be known 
as a co-religionist. When Burckhardt visited 
them, they had a malediction: “May God 
put a hat on you! ” And we know how 
well the curse has worked. 
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THE MAKING OP THE TOWNS. 

The Story of our English Town*. Told by 
P. H. Ditchfield, F.S.A. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
(George Bedway.) 

This is a pleasant introduction to En glish 
municipal history. Mr. Ditchfield has, in¬ 
deed, been at rather too much pains to be 
pleasant. His book would have been more 
useful had he written it throughout with a 
little less regard to the outward beauty of 
his subject, and with a little more regard 
to its bones. To be sure, he was right to 
present the reader—the unlearned reader— 
with bright and moving pictures of the old 
town life of England. But he has carried 
this so far that we fear many a reader will 
lay down the book more pleased th^n in¬ 
structed, more satisfied than curious. Mr. 
Ditchfield has evidently studied his subject 
well. That he could have given his readers 
plain facts in abundance we are sure, but 
he has rather chosen to give them atmos¬ 
phere and general descriptions. Within 
proper limits this was politic and neces¬ 
sary, but Mr. Ditchfield has overdone the 
method. He is too general, and has 
stinted the reader of handy facts and 
instances and the more commonplace kinds 
of information. In his chapter on the 
Roman town of Silchester he does not tell the 
reader clearly where Silchester is. Again, 
Mr. Ditchfield does not do the homage which 
we think was due from him to older and 
more advanced writers on the evolution of 
English town life. It seems incredible that 
he should write about the rise of the En g lish 
burghs and their mediaeval glories without 
once mentioning Mrs. Green’s English Town 
Lift «» the Fifteenth Century , or the late Prof. 
Freeman’s English Towns and Districts, and 
it is hard to understand how he could trace 
the rise of the Guilds without feeling bound 
to give the reader—once more the unlearned 
reader — a hint of the existence of Mr. 
Cornelius Walford’s works on Guilds and 
Fairs, or of Miss Toulmin Smith’s tran¬ 
scripts of the original ordinances of over 
one hundred English Guilds. Thus the 
value of the book has been rather need¬ 
lessly reduced. In his character of a 
guide Mr. Ditchfield is like a man who, 
having undertaken to bring a raw youth up 
to London, should lead him round the town, 
t a l king at large of its life and customs, 
and then take leave of him in the Strand 
without find i n g him a lodging or a friend. 

But while he talks Mr. Ditchfield is very 
entertaining. He considers towns under 
their periods and types thus: “ British and 
Roman Towns,” “ Saxon Towns,” “ Church 
Towns,” “Castle Towns,” “ Medimval 
Towns,” “ Cinque Ports and Harbours,” 
and “University Towns.” With these he 
mingles chapters on “ The Guilds,” “ The 
Tyranny of the Guilds,” “In the Streets,” 

“ la Fair and Market,” and “ The Great 
Metropolis.” In his chapter on Silchester 
Mr. Ditchfield has the following’ interesting 
passage: 

“When the oorn is growing, you may see 
where the roads ran, for on the surface of the 
old roads where the ground is thin the oom is 
•canty. This was noticed by Leland in the 
year 1386, who says; ‘ The inhabitants told me 


that it had been proved by long observation 
that, although this is a fertile and fruitful 
enough spot, yet in certain places, like little 
lines which intersect one another, the corn does 
not grow so equally abundantly, but much 
thinner than elsewhere, and along these lines 
they think the streets of the city formerly led.’ 
This, of course, was more observable three 
hundred years ago than it is now, as the soil 
has become thicker; but even now when the 
porn is young the course of the street is per¬ 
ceptible.” 

The chapters on the Guilds are perhaps 
the beet. Referring to the Chester plays 
composed by the monks and acted by the 
trade guilds of the city, Mr. Ditchfield 
quotes a curious programme arranged for 
a week’s festivity; but he might have 
mentioned the year in which this week fell. 
Many of his readers will not even know the 
century. The play-bill runs as follows: 

“ 1. The Bakers and Tanners bring forth the 
‘ Falling of Lucifer.’ 

“ 2. Drapers and Hosiers—‘ The Creation of 
the World.’ 

“ 3. Drawers of Dee and Waterleaders— 
* Noah and his Ship.’ 

“4. Barbers, Waxchandlers, and Leeches— 
‘ Abraham and Isaac.’ 

“ 5. Coppers, Wiredrawers, and Pinners— 
‘ King Balak, Balaam, and Moses.’ 

“6. Wrights, Slaters, Tylers, Daubers, and 
Thatchers— 1 The Nativity of our Lord.’ 

“7. Painters, Brotherers, and Glaziers— 1 The 
Shepherds’ Offering.’ 

“Vintners and Merchants— 1 King Herod 
and the Mount Yictorial.’ 

“ Meroers and Spioers— 1 The Three Kings of 
Colin.’ ” 

We are glad to note that Mr. Ditchfield 
uotes FitzStephen’s piquant and picturesque 
ascription of London in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. It can hardly be too well known, and 
therefore we quote it ourselves: 

“ The city, like Rome, is divided into wards, 
has annual sherifls for its councils, has sena¬ 
torial and lower magistrates, sewers and aoque- 
ducts in streets—its proper places and separate 
courts for. cases _ of each kind, deliberate, 
demonstrative, judicial; and has assemblies on 
appointed days. I do not think there is a city 
with more commendable customs of church 
attendance, honour to God’s ordinances, keep¬ 
ing sacred festivals, almsgiving, hospitality, 
confirming bethrothals, contracting marriages, 
celebration of nuptials, preparing feasts, cheer¬ 
ing the guests, and also m care for funerals and 
the interment of the dead. The only pests of 
London are the immoderate drinking of fools 
and the frequency of fires. To this may be 
added that nearly all the bishops, abbots, and 
magnates of England are, as it were, citizens 
and freemen of London, having their own 
splendid houses to which they resort, where 
they spend largely when summoned to great 
councils by the king or by their metropolitan, 
or drawn thither by their own private affairs.” 

In dealing with “ The Tyranny of the 
Guilds,” Mr. Ditchfield gives some par¬ 
ticulars of the Guild brethren’s high-handed 
dealings with the “ non-society men ” of 
the sixteenth century, which make curious 
reading in these days of rampant trades 
unionism. He quotes an instance of this 
“ taken from the annals of an ancient town ” 
—why not have mentioned the town ? “In 
July, 1545, one Robert Hooper, a barber, 
being a foreigner [the term 1 foreigner ’ was 
applied, as Mr. Ditohfield explains, to any 


stranger coming to ply his trade in a town] 
was this day ordered to be gone out of the 
town at his peril, with his wife and children.” 
Again he tells us: 

“ Heavy fines were inflicted on those who 
dared to disobey the rules of the Guild. At 
Reading no barber was allowed to shave any 
one after nine o’clock in winter, or ten o’clock 
in summer. This curious law was passed in 
1443, at the commencement of the dispute 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
and was probably intended to prevent unlawful 
meetings being held in plaoes so frequented as 
a barber’s shop. The fine exacted for a breaoh 
of this rule was 300 tiles to the Guildhall of 
Reading. The peculiar form of this fine may 
be accounted for by the fact that thatch was 
beginning to be superseded by tile roofs, and 
the barbers had to supply the materials. One, 
John Bristol, was fined 2,100 tiles for shaving 
seven persons contrary to the order, but the 
number of tiles was reduced to 1,200 on account 
of his poverty.” 

In his chapter on street life Mr. Ditchfield 
makes good use of John Lydgate’s story of 
Master Lickpenny’s adventures in London, 
when he came up from Kent to consult a 
lawyer, and returned wiser, not in law but 
in experience. The book is supplied with a 
preface by Dr. Jessopp, whose sketch of the 
gradual acquirement by the towns of civic 
rights and immunities from kings and feudal 
lords is admirable in its lucidity. 


OLD AMERICA. 

“ America* Histohy Told by Contem- 
porabies.” —Vol. I.: Era of Colonisation.' 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart (Mao* 
millan & Co.) 

Iw this volume we have a number of extracts 
from the writings of men who were con¬ 
cerned with the discovery and early colonial 
period of North America. The authors 
just tell what they saw and knew; and 
the result is a succession of scenes which 
bring before the eye of the reader in a 
singularly graphic way the early story of 
the great Republic of to-day; and the 
editor hopes, not unreasonably, that the 
reader may find in these lively, human, 
brief extracts the real spirit of his country¬ 
men. Of course, there is nothing that is really 
new in the volume; but the passages from 
the writers selected have been chosen with 
care and judgment, and the result is a very 
vivid impression of the gradual unfolding 
of the early chapters of American history. 
At the head of each extract are given the 
main facts of the writer’s career and a 
brief bibliography. The arrangement of 
the volume is simple and methodical. First, 
we have “ Discovery and Early Voyages,” 
with supplementary chapters upon the work 
of the English and French and Dutch 
adventurers. Then come chapters dealing 
with the general conditions of the early 
colonisations, subdivided into sections set¬ 
ting forth the motives which led men to 
seek the New World, the regulations by 
which kings and chartered companies 
sought to control the new plantations, and 
the classes of men from which the early 
colonists were drawn. After dealing with 
the Colonies as a whole, the author takes 
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them in groups, and gives extracts from 
contemporaries illustrating the life of each. 
The specialist will see in the aptness of the 
selections proof of a wide reading and a 
singular soundness of judgment; but it is 
not to the specialist that Mr. Hart appeals. 
His special care is for the general reader, 
and to him these pages will be a revelation 
of a whole world of quaint and interesting 
lore. 

Every taste is suited. Does the reader 
want romance? Then let him read the 
tale of Pocahontas, and how she won 
the heart of her white captor, and so 
brought peace to Virginia. If adven¬ 
ture is asked for, there are tales of 
Hawkins and Drake and Raleigh to satisfy 
the most exacting. The following extract 
from Pretty’s account of Drake’s “voyage 
about the whole globe,” though not new, is 
too strange ever to be familiar. Drake, 
finding himself in the Straits of Magellan, 
suspected one Thomas Doughtie of mutinous 
designs, and so tried him by a drumhead 
court-martial, and had him condemned to 
death. 

“ It was concluded that M. Doughtie should 
receive punishment according to the qualitie of 
the offence: and he seeing no remedie but 
patience for himselfe, desired before his death 
tb receive the Communion, which he did at the 
hands of M. Flitscher, our Minister, and our 
generall himselfe accompanied him in that holy 
action: which being done, and the place of 
execution made reedy, hee hauing embraced 
our Generali, and taken his leaue of all the 
companie, with prayer for the Queene's maiestie 
and our readme, in quiet sort laid his head to 
the blocke, where he ended his life. . . .” 

- Interest of another kind attaches to the 
story of the discovery of the Mississippi and 
to documents relating to the early French 
settlements in Canada. A deeper note is 
touched in the series of extracts which 
relate to the reasons which led the first 
colonists to seek freedom over seas. Nor 
has Mr. Hart, while giving many glimpses 
of the quiet, simple life*of the early settlers, 
hesitated to recall the ferocious illusions on 
the subject of witchcraft, which throw such 
a shadow over the beginnings of the 
American Commonwealth. Of course, there 
is a sense of incompleteness about a work 
of this sort. An extract sometimes breaks 
off just os the reader’s interest is thoroughly 
aroused; but that drawback is incidental 
to the plan of the work, and, as careful 
reference is in every case given to the 
authority cited, ample opportunity is given 
to the student to complete his knowledge. 
We look forward with pleasure to the other 
volumes which are promised. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOYHOOD. 

Shakespeare, the Boy: with Sketches of the 
Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, 
the Manners, Customs, and Folklore of the 
Time. By William James Rolfe, Litt.D. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

This book is professedly a compilation 
for the use of “young folk,” and as such 
scarcely calls for serious criticism. It is, 
however, a compilation which shows ex¬ 
tremely wide reading, and produces a good 


many interesting points in its effort to show 
what sort of life Shakespeare in his boy¬ 
hood may be supposed to have lived. Por 
instance, Shakespeare certainly went to 
pageants; and this leads to the curious note 
that when Falstaff “saw a flea stick on 
Bardolph’s nose ” and “ thought it was a 
black soul burning in hell fire,” his mind 
was running upon the most elaborate of 
all the pageant properties—“ hell mouth.” 

“This was a huge and grotesque head of 
canvas, with vast gaping 'mouth armed with 
fangs and vomiting flames. The jaws were 
made to open and shut, and through them the 
Devil made his entrance and the lost souls their 
exit.” 

And Dr. Rolfe quotes an item from the 
books of the Armorers—“Paid for keeping 
of fyer at hell mouthe iiiid.” Another 
very instructive point is, that Shakespeare’s 
deer-stealing was not a vulgar transgres¬ 
sion. Oxford undergraduates were mightily 
addicted to it; “ and one good man lamented 
in later life that he had missed the advan¬ 
tages that others had derived from these 
exploits, which he believed to be an excellent 
discipline for young men.” The bye-law 
of Stratford Council, which allotted three, 
days and three nights in the stocks 
to anyone who spoke disrespectfully to 
any town officer, is a valuable comment 
on Dogberry; or is Dogberry the comment 
on the bye-law ? Some quotations from 
Seager’s School of Virtue ana othef books of 
manners illustrate pleasingly inter alia the 
slow rise into recognition of the pocket- 
handkerchief. It seems pretty plain also 
that Shakespeare never ate with a fork, and 
upon this delightful subject Mr. Rolfe 
heaps up quotations. Elizabeth was the 
first sovereign of Great Britain that owned 
one, and she, Dr. Rolfe hints, kept it in a 
museum. The three-pronged, or, as Swift 
says, “tridential” fork, came into general 
use about 1730. When the fourth prong 
was added we know not. Accounts of 
Elizabethan games do not fill us with 
any desire to try them. Many of the 
quotations from Shakespeare himself seem 
wholly superfluous padding; for instance, 
a very straightforward description of garden¬ 
ing operations from “ Richard H. ” is 
strained to prove that he was an enthusiastic 
horticulturist, though any intelligent man 
knows roughly the theory of pruning. 
There are some good references to fowl¬ 
ing, but the passage from “Much Ado” 
does not prove that “ William went a-fish- 
ing in the Avon.” 

“ The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait.” 

These are the sentiments of an amateur. 
The expert dislikes dear water, unless, 
indeed, we are to take it that “William” 
used the dry-fly before such refinements 
were necessary. And why “ William ” ? 
Why, oh, why, tell us that “ little Willie’s ” 
voice was the shrillest of all at the festival 
of St. George ? This maudlin pawing over 
edebrities is disgusting. Dr. Rolfe should 
know better. His book is hardly light 
reading enough to catch the “young folks,” 
but it would be of great use to a teacher 


who did not h-nmxr much of Elizabethan 
literature, wanted to illustrate his 
lectures on the plays. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Old Tales from Greece. By Alice Zimmem. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

1 1 \fcLE turn of Miss Zimmem’s volume we 
I take to be mainly educational. Its 
purpose is to convey instruction in Greek 
mythology rather than to tell beautiful 
myths beautifully. From this point of view 
it is, perhaps, tolerably successful. It goes 
steadily and systematically through the 
whole mythological field from the creation 
of the world downwards. Our only doubt 
is whether this systematic treatment is 
either necessary or desirable. Children, for 
whom this series is apparently designed, 
will find the book too much cumbered with 
the long names of less important mythological 
personages for them to assimilate its contents 
readily, while adults will glean the know¬ 
ledge it contains elsewhere. In the matter 
of artistio ability in story-telling Miss Zim- 
mem is markedly inferior to her unsys¬ 
tematic predecessors, Kingsley and Church. 
She has not the faculty of seizing the 
essentials of a storv, and passing over its 
less important details. She is apt to put in 
all the facts at the expense of leaving out 
all the beaufy. Nor is Miss Zimmem’s 
peculiarly pedestrian style quite fitted for 
tales of this kind. It is irritating to be told 
that Nessus “meant to run away qith 
Deianeira.” The modem mistress “ rpis 
away ” with the footman, but the expression 
does not smack of the heroic ages. It e 
curious that in the section dealing with tie 
return of Odysseus the story of the revengt 
taken by him on the suitors in Ithaca shoulc 
be entirely omitted. Altogether, we cannot 
congratulate Miss Zimmem on her book. 

# • # 


Dictionnaire Phonitique de la Langue Franqaise. 
Par H. Michaelis et P. Passy. (Hanover 
and Berlin: Carl Meyer.) 

Another attempt to produce .a pronouncing 
dictionary of the French language. The 
book seems to be as carefully written as 
possible, the terrible-looking signs of the 
International Phonetic Association being 
used, and a valuable preface added by M. 
Gaston Paris, of the Institut. Yet we fail 
to see what useful purpose it can serve. 
Frenchmen do not want to be told how to 
pronounce their own tongue, while foreigners 
can get little help from such works. No 
two nations pronounce their vowels alike. 
The interjection which we call “Oh!” 
sounds to a Frenchman like “Aoh,” and 
the Italian seems to him to speak the 
word fus as if written fous. Nor are con¬ 
sonants much better. A German left to 
himself would say lersonnage for personnage 
and faide for faite; while a Chinese will 
turn rue into lue, and rigueur into ligueur. 
Neither French nor any other spoken 
language can, in fact, be learned except by 
ear, and a week in the company of a native 
is more effective for this purpose than a 
dozen pronouncing dictionaries. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL READERS. 


The novels published during the past week number twenty. 
They are: 

“Three Partners.” By Beet Haste. 

Another story of the three partners of Heavy Tree Hill—Stacy, 
Barker, and Demorest. Contains something of the old mining camp 
Bret Harte, but more of Bret Harte in civilisation. Jack Hamlin— 
the inimitable—reappears. Illustrated by J. Giilich. (Chatto & Windus. 
297 pages. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Pomp op the Lavilettes.” By Gilbert Parker. 

Mr. Parker is the creator of Pretty Pierre, and the author of half-a- 
dozen stirring novels, including the Seats of the "Mighty and When 
Valmond came to Pontiac. In this, his new story, a tragedy of passion, 
he is again true to Canadian soil. The two principal characters are 
Christine Lavilette, a French Canadian girl, and Tom Ferrol, an Irish 
ne’er-do-well. (Methuen & Co. 229 pp. 3s. fid.) 

“ Derelicts.” By William J. Locke. 

By the author of At the Gate of Samaria and The Demagogue and Lady 
Phayre. It tells, among other things, of the degradation of Stephen 
Chisely, alias Joyce (two years “hard” for misappropriating trust 
money), and how, after much grief and pain, the touch of somebody’s 
lips “ wiped away the stain for ever.” (John Lane. 414 pp. 6s.) 

“ Bladys op the Stewponey.” By S. Baring Gould. 

Bladys is a girl. Stewponey is a kind of Inn in Shropshire, and 
Bladys of the Stewponey is a romance of the last century. So we clear 
the ground. The root idea of Bladys of the Stewponey is the same as that 
of Jokai’s Pretty Michal—aa executioner seeking a wife where he and his 
profession are not known. 

“ Perpetua.” By S. Baring Gould. 

The second novel in a single wrek by this industrious author. It 
appeared serially in tbe Sunday Magazine. Tells of life in Nemausus, 
ana the early Christum Church at the opening of the third century, 
closing with the martyrdom of Perpetua in the arena. They racked 
and burnt the child, and the snow fell upon her as on St. Eulalia of 
Merida. The young bloods in the book talk thus: “ By Hercules! or, 
let me rather swear by Venus and her wayward son, that is a handsome 
girl yonder.” (Isbister & Co. 316 pp. 6s.) 

“ The Crime and the Criminal.” By Richard Marsh. 

A melodramatic novel of some length, told, after the manner of 
Wilkie Collins, by various actois in the story. The scene is laid prin¬ 
cipally in Sussex, at Brighton and in retired places in the county. The 
ending is happy. (Ward, Lock & Co. 346 pp. 6s.) 

“ The Twilight Reef.” By Herbert C. MacIlwaine. 

A volume of three short stories by a young Colonial—presumably 
a first book. The Twilight Reef treats of “ gold-seeking and death¬ 
finding.” Mr. Macllwaine would be a phrasemaker. “ The toothless 
dogs of newspaper war ” is an early attempt. It appears in the fifth 
line. (T. Fisher Unwin. 215 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

“ A Strong Necessity.” By Isabel Don. 

A posthumous work, by the author of Only Clarchen. A quiet story, 
ending happily, of tangled life in a Scotch town. (Jarrold & Sons. 
348 pp. 6s.) 

“ Lawrence Clavering.” By A. E. W. Mason. 

Mr. Mason is the author of The Courtship of Morrice Buckler , that 
excellent romance, and of The Philanderers. This, his new novel, is also 
romantic. The period is the ’45. Clavering fought for the Chevalier 
de St. George at Preston, and, as he tells his story in the first person, 
the reader is assured that the ending is more or less satisfactory. There 
are some very spirited adventures by the way. (A. D. limes & Co. 
380 pp. 6a.) 


“ Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress.” By Mrs. Alexander. 

The title of this story tells enough. We need not add more, except to 
say that among Mis. Alexander’s previous novels are Mrs. Crichton’s 
Creditor, A Fight with Fate, and For his Sake. (F. V. White & Co. 
296 pp. 6s.) 

“ The Settling op Bertie Merian.” By Naranja Amarga. 

A “ Ouidaesque ” novel. The scene is laid in the Argentine and 
London. A story of finance and the Upper Ten. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 
407 pp. 6s. 

“ Pharisees.” By A. Kevill-Davies. 

The Pharisees are chiefly New York people, who come in contact with 
a friendless girl, the grand-daughter of an English baronet who had 
disowned her father. She is good, but she is not lonesome. In fact, die 
marries her arch-deceiver. “A girl,” she explains, “does not love a 
man because he is good, nor because he is rad. She just loves him.” 
(Ward Lock. 415 pp. 6s.) 

“ Dorcas Dene, Detective.” By George R. Sims. 

Detective stories by the popular “ Dagonet.” Opening it we read: 
“ ‘ You are absolutely certain that the footprints of the man with the 
wild eyes, who frightened Mrs. Peters at the gate, and the footprints 
which are mixed up with those of Miss Hargreaves by the side of the 
lake, are not the same f ’ I said to Dorcas Dene. ‘ Absolutely certain.’ ” 
The correct thing evidently. (F. V. White & Co. 119 pp. Is.) 

“ Another Burden.” By James Payn. 

A new work by this veteran author and therefore, sure of a welcome. 
Somewhat shorter than the usual run of novels. (Downey & Co. 
179 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

“ Sheilah McLeod.” By Guy Boothby. 

A novel of adventure, by the author of Dr. Nikola, of poster fame. 
Written in the first person. “ God bless the sex,” says the narrator on 
the last page, “and, above all, the girl, now my wife, who was once 
Sheilah McLeod.” (Skeffington & Co. 311 pp. 6s.) 

“ Menotah.” By Ernest G. Henham. 

An historical novel, the scene of which is laid in North-west Canada 
at the time of the Louis Riel rebellion. A glossary is appended. 
(Skeffington & Son. 368 pp. 6s.) 

“Everybody's Favourite.” By John Strange Winter. 

Another story by the author of Bootle’s Baby. The old theme—two 
brothers grow up, and love one girl. (F. Y. White & Co. 298 pp. 
3s. fid.) 

“ The Devil’s Shilling.” By Campbell Rae-Brown. 

The autobiography of a shilling, not a “ Splendid Shilling,” by the 
author of the popular recitation “ Kissing-Cup’s Race,” so dear to 
minor entertainers. “There are no adventurers like coins of the 
realm,” says Mr. Barrie, in a quotation on the title page. (Henry J. 
Drane. 253 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

“ Those Dreadful Twins.” By Themselves. 

Two Bad Boys’ Diaries instead of one. (T. Fisher Unwin. 234 pp.) 

“ Ninety-Eight.” 

The Recollections of Cormac Cahir O’Connor Faby (late colonel in the 
French service) of “ that awful period." Edited by his grandson 
Patrick C. Faby. (Downey & Co. 313 pp. 6s.) 


AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. 

My dear Miss Albion,— During my brief stay in your delightful 
village, you told me one afternoon that you would like to read some 
stories in French. With the curate’s eye upon you, and reminiscent 
of his pulpit denunciation of the author whom he calls “ Zoler,’ 
you hastened to add, “stories of a kind that one can—er—can 
leave about.” You could not have expressed yourself more happily 
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I did not forget your commission, and I am forwarding to you by 
this post a copy of Gyp’s La Fit Surprise, a little volume of sketches 
and stories. I have read it, and I should imagine that I have come 
through it unscathed. It is a book that one can leave about. It is 
especially and pre-eminently that. Even if your excellent Mr. 
Ohivers reads French (which, from his sermon on the subject, I 
have no cause to suspect) you can still leave it about. You will 
quite understand that I am not sneering at the book on this account. 
I do not insist upon It mart, la ftmmt, tt Famant, or upon the later 
improvements on that eternal trio, and I am tired of the line of 
eloquent asterisks across the page. When I opened the book and 
found that, so to speak, the mother and her child were there, I was 
quite content. If I make any objection to the book, it is not 
because it is an excellent book to leave about, but because it is not 
(for me) such an excellent book to read. The words in parentheses 
are important. It is one of my many afflictions that I am not you. 
You—happy in your youth!—can come to the book fresh, neither 
collating nor recognising. Your enjoyment of it will be a deserved 
compliment to your temperament and no insult—at your age—to 
your culture. But for myself—whom I am taking very seriously 
just now—you must remember that for many years I have been 
reading many stories, and have been paid to read them with my 
eyes open. It would have been dishonest if I had read them in any 
other way, and so . . . 

Let me say it plainly, knowing Gyp’s work, I find that this 
disappoints me grievously. Written under another name, I might 
have found it more or less promising. As it is, it seems to me a 
collection of stuff good enough for an ephemeral appearance, but 
not worth collecting in book form. To take the book more in 
detail, the title-story and “ L’Amie d’Enfance ” are flat-footed and 
obvious in a way that I had hardly thought possible in the French 
language. “ Flirtage ” is easily beaten by the “ Dolly Dialogues.” 
The social dialogues are not nearly so good as those of Mr. Anstey 
in the same genre. What, for instance, am I to think of this ? 

44 Le Bel Alfred : 4 Nous n’aurions avec nous qu’un cbien . . . et 
aussi une vache . . . pour avoir du lait, du beurre et des oeufs . . . 

Le Gbenchbux : 4 Des oeufs F . . . avec un chien et une 
vache F . . .’ ” 

Think P That it was to very little purpose that our grandfathers 
mourned Joseph Miller. He was not dead. He still speaks. But 
that he should speak through Gyp, it is that which breaks the 
heart. As for “ Leurs syst^mes ” an adequate translation of it would 
not have been inappropriate in last week’s Home Chat, and “ Chez les 
vieux jeu ” (though it contains one estimable drollery) is not a very 
new idea or very well worked. It is surprising to find that Gyp 
has not had more success in a kind of work which the French, as a 
rule, do far better than the English. Much of the book reads as if 
it had been written when the author was tired. 

Yet read it. You will enjoy the fatuousness of “ Le Bel Alfred.” 
You will be amused—as I was—with Nepthali, and the description 
of how he got his title. You will find here and there the happy 
phrase, the just observation, the touch of graceful humour. But, 
above all things, you will be superior to Mr. Olivers. Ask him if 
he has read anything of Gyp’s ? If he says he has, ask him if he 
read it in a translation. And tell him that there is no such thing 
as a translation—there is only mistranslation, more or lees clever. 
So repay my kindness. 

Unquestionably, I am horribly jealous of Mr. Chivers. In 
humility I will sign myself that widen he once styled me, 

“An Opinionated Journalist.” 


REVIEWS. 


The Gadfly. By E. L. Voynich. 

(W. Heinemann.) 

This is a remarkable story by an American writer, which readers 
who prefer flesh and blood and human emotions to sawdust and 
adventure should consider as something of a godsend. In order to 
give an idea of the book the outline of the plot must be told. 
Arthur Burton, an orphan, a sensitive, affectionate, emotional, 
enthusiastic youth of eighteen—revolutionary and pietist in one— 
is arrested on a true charge of conspiring against the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and is thrown into prison. He admits nothing, denies all 


knowledge of his companions, and completely baffles the authorities. 
On gaining his release he discovers that the information for his 
arrest was communicated by the priest to whom he had confessed 
his jealousy of a fellow conspirator. Almost immediately after¬ 
wards Gemma, Arthur’s ideal of womanhood, believing him to be 
a traitor to the cause to which she also belongs, strikes him across 
the face and repulses him for ever; and his guardian’s wife, in a fit 
of rage at the discredit she considers him to nave brought upon the 
family, lets out the secret that he is the son of an illicit union 
between his mother and Canon Montanelli, a good man and 
Arthur’s dearest friend. These three blows, coming one upon the 
other with such suddenness, are too much. Arthur’s faith in God 
and man crumbles away. He seizes a hammer and smashes his 
crucifix, spurns Montanelli, arranges a convincing story of his 
suicide by drowning, and escapes for South America as a stowaway. 
That is the prologue. 

Thirteen years pass, and Arthur returns as Felice Bivarez, 
another Monte Cristo bent upon revenge—a cripple and a cynic, 
gifted with great power of satire, an avowed disbeliever in human 
fidelity and truth, and the implacable foe of priestcraft and religion. 
Under the soubriquet of the “Gadfly” he is employed by the 
Liberal party to carry on a pamphlet war against the Jesuits. 
Gemma is a member of the committee from whom he receives his 
instructions; Montanelli, who is now a Cardinal, is the opponent 
whose influence it is most important to break down. The core of 
the story is the Gadfly’s struggle between his true nature and his 
imposed nature; between his love for his father, Montanelli, and 
for Gemma, and Sis hostility to Christianity. It is unnecessary to 
follow his career as a conspirator; let it suffice that in the end he 
is captured and sentenced to death. Cardinal Montanelli alone 
stands between him and the grave. A terrible scene takes place in 
the condemned man’s cell, resulting in the Gadfly’s confession that 
he is the Arthur of old, the Cardinal’s son. 

44 Montanelli sat like some stone image, or like a dead man set upright. 
At first, under the fiery torrent of the Gadfly’s despair, he had quivered 
a little, with the automatic shrinking of the flesh, as under the lash of 
a whip; but now he was quite stilL After a long silence he looked up 
and spoke, lifelessly, patiently : 

4 Arthur, will you explain to me more clearly ? You confuse and 
terrify me so, I can’t understand. What is it you demand of me ? ’ 

The Gadfly turned to him a spectral face. 

* I demand nothing. Who shall compel love F You are free to choose 
between us two the one who is most dear to you. If you love Him best, 
choose Him.’ 

‘ I can’t understand,’ Montanelli repeated wearily. ‘ What is there 
I can choose F I cannot undo the past.’ 

‘ You have to choose between us. If you love me, take that cross off 
your neck, and come away with me. My friends are arr anging another 
attempt, and with your help they could manage it easily. Then, when 
we are safe over uie frontier, acknowledge me publicly. But if you 
don’t love me enough for that—if this wooden idol [a crucifix] is more 
to you than I—then go to the colonel and tell him you consent. And if 
you go, then go at onoe, and spare me the misery of seeing you. I have 
enough without that.’ 

Montanelli looked up, trembling faintly. He was beginning to 
understand. 

4 1 will communicate with your friends, of course. But—to go with 
you—it is impossible. I am a priest.’ 

4 And I accept no favours from priests. I will have no more com¬ 
promises, Padre ; I have had enough of them, and of their consequences. 
You must give up your priesthood, or you must give up me.’ 

4 How can I give you up F Arthur, how can I give you up F ’ 

4 Then give up Him. You have to choose between us. Would you 
offer me a share of your love—half for me, half for your friend of a God F 
I will not take His leavings. If you are His, you are not mine.’ 

4 Would you have me tear my heart in two F Arthur ! Arthur! Do 
you want to drive me mad F ’ 

The Gadfly struck his hand against the wall. 

4 You have to choose between us,’ he repeated once more.” 

Montanelli permits the law to take its course, and the Gadfly is 
shot. This is the scene on the ground of execution : 

He had repeated the request that his eyes might not bo bandaged, 
and his defiant face had wrung from the colonel a reluctant consent. 
They had both forgotten what they were inflicting on the soldiers. 

He stood and faced them, smiling, and the carbines shook in their 
hands. 

4 1 am quite ready,’ he said. 

The lieutenant stepped forward, trembling a little with excitement. 
He had never given the word of command for an execution before. 
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1 Beady—present—fire ! ’ 

The Gadfly staggered a little and recovered his balance. One unsteady 
shot had grazed his cheek, and a little blood fell on to the white cravat. 
Another ball had struck him above the knee. When the smoke oleared 
away the soldiers looked and saw him smiling still, and wiping the blood 
from his cheek with the mutilated hand. 

' A bad shot, men! ’ he said; and his voice cut in, clear and articulate, 
upon the dazed stupor of the wretched soldiers. ‘ Have another try.’ 

A general groan and shudder passed through the row of carabineers. 
Bach man had aimed aside, with a secret hope that the death-shot would 
come from his neighbour’s hand, not his ; and then the Gadfly stood and 
smiled at them; they had only turned the execution into a butchery, 
and the whole ghastly business was to do again. They were seized with 
sudden terror, and, lowering their carbines, listened hoi lessly to the 
furious curses and reproaches of the officers, staring in dull horror at the 
man whom they had killed, and who somehow was not dead. 

The governor shook his fist in their faces, savagely shouting to them 
to stand in position, to present arms, to make haste and get the thing 
over. He bad become as thoroughly demoralised as they were, and 
dared not look at the terrible figure that stood and stood, and would 
not fall. When the Gadfly spoke to him, he started and shuddered at 
the sound of the mocking voice. 

‘ Tou have brought out the awkward squad this morning. Colonel! 
Let me see if 1 can manage them better. How, men ! Hold your tool 
higher there, you to the left. Bless your heart, man, it’s a carbine you’ve 
got in your hand, not a frying-pan f Are you all straight f Now, then! 
Beady—present — ’ 

‘ Fire f ’ the oolonel interrupted, starting forward. It was intolerable 
that this man should give the oommand for his own death. 

There was another confused, disorganised volley, and the line broke 
up into a knot of shivering figures, staring before them with wild eyes. 
One of the soldiers had not even discharged his carbine; he had flung it 
away, and crouched down moaning under his breath: * I can’t—I can’t! ’ 

The smoke cleared slowly away, floating up into the glimmer of 
the early sunlight; and they saw that the Gadfly had fallen; and saw, 
too, that he was still not dead. For the first moment soldiers and 
officials stood as if they had been turned to stone, and watched the 
ghastly thing that writhed and straggled on the ground; then both 
doctor and colonel rushed forward with a cry, for he had dragged 
himself up on one knee and was still facing the soldiers, and still 


1 Another miss! Try—again, lads—see—if you can’t-’ 

He suddenly swayed and fell over sideways on the grass. 

‘ Is he dead ? ’ the colonel asked under his breath; and the doctor, 
kneeling down, with a hand on the bloody shirt, answered softly: 

‘ I think so—God be praised! ’ 

‘ God be praised ! ’ the colonel repeated. ‘ At last! ’ ” 


These quotations bear rather upon the dramatic value of the book 
than upon its psychology. Its psychology is, as it happens, not 
impressive. Mr. Voynich can conceive interesting characters, but at 
present he lacks the power to embody them adequately. His imagina¬ 
tive force is in advance of his execution. The end of the book, 
where action predominates, is better than the earlier chapters where 
conversation has to bear the brunt of the work. Mr. Voynich has 
no gift of flashing insight. He tells us much of the Gadfly’s wit, 
but we meet with little worthy the name. The book needs to be 
more tense—more, well, more Meredith] an. Vittoria was ever before 
me as I read. The fabric of The Gadfly is so good that some day 
Mr. Voynich might re-write the story; but as it stands it is more 
deeply interesting and rich in promise than ninety-nine out of every 
hundred novels mat pass through the reviewers’ hands. 


• * # • 


The “ Paradise ” Coal-boat. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 

(James Bowden.) 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has a piquant and incisive style : and he 
goes so far afield for his themos that, as a rule, they have the 
fascination of unfamiliarity. He seems to be intimately acquainted 
with tho back of several “ beyonds.” Most of these stories come 
from the West Coast of Africa; but one finds variety in tales of 
orange-growing in Florida, of military adventure in Peru, aud of 
melancholy mesalliances in the Far North. When he comes nearer 
home, Mr. Hyne’s muse is strictly maritime. And, as that depart¬ 
ment of fiction is apt to be overcrowded, he has specialised in 
favour of the coal-boat and the tug, and other craft of low repute 
Through it all his love of the sea and the sailor is manifest. A 
fair type of his nautical character is Captain Ezra Pollard, who 
finds himself in charge of the Paradise coal-boat, running between 
the Tyne and London, with orders never to slow down for any 


cause whatever. He is a humane man; “ and on third; nights the 
voices of the smaoksmen he had run down off Humber Mouth (and 
not carried home to claim damages) came and chatted to him out 
of the sea-smoke which drove from the wave crests.” 


“ He did not blame Gedge, because he quite understood that a ship¬ 
owner, who has a living to make, cannot afford, under any circumstances, 
to run coal-boats at a loss; but he very much wished that he (Ezra) 
followed any occupation other than the sea, and (being a sailor) his 
mind naturally turned on agriculture. With day on his boots and 
a straw in his mouth, he would not be called upon to murder fishermen, 
under any circumstances whatever; and he oould go to chapel on 
Sundays, and sing noisily, and with a dear conscience.” 

Another mariner who had aspirations after agriculture—for Mr. 
Hyne repeats himself to that extent—is Captain Kettle; but he is 
on a larger scale than the skipper of the Paradise. Here is his 
exploit, as told by another: 


“ And then you English are so indeoently reckless. I knew a man 
once, the master of a little tramp steamer, who successfully tackled a 
Central American revolution absolutely single-handed. He went'into 
the business at five minutes’ notice, without even knowing the language 
of the country: and he disorganised the movements of the two parties 
to such an extent that a third party sprang up and swept the board 
while the others were gaping with astonishment. 

He also wrote poetry. 

“ ' I saw the poetry,’ (aid Don Pablo,' and it fairly made me gasp. 
You know what the man is ? ’ 

‘ I can sincerdy say that he is the most thorough-paced little ruffian 
that ever hazed a crew.’ 

Don Pablo nodded. 

‘ He is a man who for years has carried his life in his hand, and has 
never gone to sleep on board ship without a probability of waking with 
a out throat. But you should have seen that poetry. Anyone would 
have expected it to be full of fights and gunpowder and mdodrama 
generally. But not a bit of it. One piece was a serenade to a lady 
with eyebrows; in another he eulogised the “ glowing soarlet of the 
grain,” presumably from a railway-window view of poppies in a corn¬ 
field ; and a third was a hymn as full of religion and doggerd as its 
writer was crammed with truculence.’ ” 


There is a familiar ring about the story of the Irishman who 
took unto himself the command of a tribe in West Africa, and 
from the top of an impregnable plateau defied the Government and 
levied tribute on the neighbouring villages. But in spite of one 
or two reminiscences of the kind, Mr. Hyne’s book is both clever 
and fascinating. I have already mentioned his pioturesqueness of 
phrase. “ Give me a drink,” says Yatchell, when he has just been 
rescued from committing suicide. “I have grazed my shoulder 
against the—er—the palings of the next world, and I fed a bit 
chippy.” 


The Captive of Pekin. By Charles Hannan. 

(Jarrold & Sons.) 

Mr. Hannan is of the school of Mr. Le Queux. That is to say, 
he deals in mystery and horror, he affects the first person singular, 
he invents better than he writes, and once you begin his story you 
have some difficulty in giving it up before the end. In The Captive 
of Pelcin we are taken to China, a country which has not been 
sufficiently exploited by the novelist. Mr. Payn’s By Proxy is 
almost the only conspicuous romance laid among the Celestials. 
For minds like Mr. Hannan’s the Chinese have habits of blood¬ 
thirstiness which make them invaluable; hence The Captive of 
Pekin. If you like reading about the bastinado, and torture by 
melted lead, and torture by the beak of a white bird, you will 
like this book. Personally, I don’t; I detest it. But to those who 
do I can recommend Mr. Hannan as a writer who is careful to give 
the reader his money’s worth. 
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finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Colovriu 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 

If your stationer does net sell them, send Is. for set of sample pencils to— 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 

48, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS Sc C0.'S 

LIST. 


The BOOK of DREAMS and GHOSTS. 

By ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

“Many of the best-known ghost stories are here 
assembled. There is, however, much that to the 
majority of readers will be absolutely new.” 

Notei and Queries. 

“It is a volume, indeed, with which nobody, 
whether a believer in the supernatural or a sceptic, 
can be disappointed.”—Mr. Jambs Payn in the 
Illustrated London News. 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 

THE WATER of the WONDROUS 

ISLES: a Romance. By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “The Earthly Paradise.” Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. _ [Early in October. 

DARWIN, and AFTER DARWIN: 

an Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a 
Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. By 
the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Part III. POST-DARWINIAN 
QUESTIONS : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo, 5s. [On October 8. 


The DIARY of MASTER WILLIAM 

SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare and of 
Elizabethan Sport. By the Right Hon. D. H. 
MADDEN, Vice-Chancellor ot the University 
of Dublin. 8vo, 16s. [On October 1. 

PHILOSOPHY of KNOWLEDGE: 

an Inquiry into the Nature, Limits, and Validity 
of Human Cognitive Faculty. By GEORGE 
TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. 8vo, 18s. 


ARE WE to GO ON with LATIN 

VERSES? By the Rev. Hon. EDWARD 
LYTTELTON, M.A., Head Master of Hailey- 
bury College. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


POEMS. By John Lucas Tupper. 

Selected and Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL 
> ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*,* The Author of these Poems was a Sculptor, 
and afterwards Art Instructor in Rugby School. He 
died in 1879, having been a very close associate of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and contributing in 
verse and prose to their magazine, the Germ, 
in I860. 


A YEAR’S SERMONS. Based upon 

. some of the Scriptures appointed for each 
Sunday Morning. By RICHARD W. HILEY, 
D.D., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Vicar of 
Wighill, Tadcaster, Yorks. Vol. III. Sup¬ 
plementing the Course with SERMONS for 
EVENING SERVICE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE THRESHOLD of the 

SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters on 
• Preparation for Holy Orders. Bv B. W. 
RANDOLPH, M.A., Principal of Ely Tbeo- 
1 logical College, Hon. Canon of Ely, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Early in October. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT'S NEW NOVEL 

TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1st. 

UNKIST, UNKIND! 

A Romance. 

By VIOLET HUNT, 

Author of " A Hard Woman," “ The Way of Marriage.” 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 


DANTE. 

A Defence of the Ancient Text oi the 
“ Divlna Commedia.” 

By WICKHAM FLOWER, F.S.A. 

Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ALLEN UPWARD’8 NOVEL IN RHYME. 

A DAY’S TRAGEDY: a Novel in 

Rhyme. By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of “ Secrets of 
the Courts of Europe,” Ac. With Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 8s. _ [Ready. 


W. H. DAWSON’S NEW BOOK. 

SOCIAL SWITZERLAND: Studies of 

Present-day Social Movements and Legislation in the 
Swiss Republic. By W. H. DAWSON, Author of 
•* Germany and the Germans,” Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
'* It is full of value for all who watch the progress of sooial reform as 

* tendency of civilisation._This intelligent and stimulating book. 

Professed students of economic scienoc will read it to their advantage, 
and be grateful to an author who knows how to make so unpromising 
a subject so fruitful in Interest.''— tkoteman. 


NEW WORK ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

SPORT and TRAVEL in INDIA and 

CENTRAL AMERICA. By A. G. BAGOT: late 80th 
Rifles (Bagatelle), Author of “ Sporting Bketohee,” 
Ac., Ac. With Frontispiece. Grown 8vo, 8s. 

[This day. 

A NEW WORK ON BIMETALLISM. 

BIMETALLISM EXPLAINED. By 

WM. THOB. ROTH WELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ This day. 

This work is not written by a theorist, but by one who has 
had a practical acquaintance with many phases of industrial 
Ufa, as workman, manager, and employer of labour. The 
author aims at supplying a work in whioh will be found all 
that is neoessary for a clear understanding of the question, 
both for the expert and the general reader. 


JAMES WARD’S HISTORY OF ORNAMENT. 

HISTORIC ORNAMENT: Treatise on 

Decorative Art and Architectural Ornament; Pre¬ 
historic Art; Ancient Art and Architecture; Eastern, 
Early Christian Byzantine, Saraoenic, Romanesque, 
Gothic and Renaissance Architecture and Ornament. 
By JAMES WARD, Author of “The Principles of 
Ornament.” With *38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

[Ready. 

NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND 
LIBRARY. 

ENGLISH EPIGRAMS and EPITAPHS 

Collected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Index, by AUBREY STEWART. With 3 Woodcut 
Portraits by Sydney Adamson. Paper, Is. 0d.; cloth, 
gilt top, 2s.; limp calf, 4s. [Ready . 

“ It is a very clever, catholic collection, and has the merit while 
eschewing chestnuts of being fully representative. —Pall Hall QaeetU. 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE. 

No. 180.—OCTOBER, 1897.—8vo, price 6d. 
WEEPING FERRY. 7-11. By Margaret L. Woods, Author 
of “A Village Tragedy,” dkc. 

THE “JUBILEE GRICKBT BOOK.” By Andrew Lang. 
A DEVON GRABBER. By E. M. Ord Marshall. 

AN AUTO-DA-FE. By Mrs. Murray Hiokson. 

FASHIONS in FLOWERS. By the Hon. Alioia Amherst. 
A DEMON BEAR. By Fred. Whishaw. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

LONGMANS, GREEN it OO;, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


“JAMES CASSIDY’S ‘AMAZING STORY.’” 

Daily Graphic. 

THE GIFT of LIFE: a Romance. By 

JAMES CASSIDY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Suggests * Faust,* but is not a bit like if-Western Daily Nercttnf. 
'* Is striking as suggesting a new train of thought. —Black and wkUe. 
** Clever and original ."—Hearth and Home. . . 

“ The literary style of the book throughout is of a high order. 

Western GuarviaiL 

" The Herr is a mysterious enough being."—Scotsman. 

•* It is certainly a remarkable conception, developed with much skill 
and power ."—Bournemouth Guardian. 

“ A work which will be read with the greatest interest. 

Sussex Advertiser. 

“We shall be surprised if ' The Gift of Life, by Mr. James Cassidy, 
il not in great demand ."—Birmingham Net os. 


CHAPMAN & HALL Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER &. CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “THE SOWERS.” 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 

Crown 8vo, 6s., 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 

BY 

HENRY SETON MERRIMANy 

AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “WITH 
EDGED TOOLS,” Ac. 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
READY THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 8s. 

ONE OP THE BROKEN 
BRIGADE. 

By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Anthor of “ Snap,’’ “ The Qneeneberry Cup,” Ao. 


READY THIS DAY, orown 8vo, 86. 

STUDIES IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

By CHARLES MORLEY. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

READY THIS DAY. 16e. net, in doth j or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, Ac., 80s. net. 

Volume 62 (SHEARMAN—SMIRKE) of 

THE DICTIONARY OP 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

V Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1886, and a 
further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the Com¬ 
pletion of the Work. _ 


FOURTH EDITION, large orown 8vo, 7s. 8d- 

POT-POURRI PROM A 
SURREY GARDEN. 

By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. 

With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. 
From the GUARDIAN—"It is impossible to read a 
page of this book without being struck by its vigorous 
freshness, its helpfulness, and its human kindliness.” 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 


CONTEXTS. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S 
CALENDAR (October). 


A NIGHT in VENICE. 
M. P. Shiku 


By 


AGINCOURT: nn Anniver¬ 
sary Study. By the Hon. 
J. W. Foktisoui. 


PELOTA. By Cssataa 
Bswixos. 


BOMB SPIES. ByAxDEZw 


THE SEPOY REVOLT at 
DELHI, May, 1857: a Per¬ 
sonal Narrative. Part II. 
By Colonel E. Visirr. 

TBE ROMANCE of RACE. 

By Gsaxt Atl.su. 

THE FROZEN MAN. By 
Erhsst G. Hihhak. 

THE MECHANISM of the 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Lure. 

A GENTLE ADVISER. By 
E. V. Lucs. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE 
DIARY. 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 
Chapters XX VIII.-XXX. 
( Conclusion ). By Hjutst 
Sztoh Muuiu, Anthor 
of ” The Sowers,” Ac. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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continuation of his Golden Treasury in the form of correspondence. . . . Although 
itself would endow the season with import- published by the Times, Literature will, 
ance; but two other critics of high dis- both as regards the matter it contains 


ance; but two other critics of high dis- both as regards the matter it contains 
tinction have also been at work gleaning and the opinions. it^ expresses, be entirely 
among the poets. The result is that, at the independent of this journal.” 
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same moment, we are to have Mr. Palgrave’s 
supplemental songs and lyrics, chosen from 

:_. __J_II. TIT w _>„ 


Mb. Hkinkmajtn ha 1 


discovered Mr. 
mo, intends to 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or English Lyric* ; and Mrs. Meyneil s 1M 

0 13 0 0 * # 0 8 8 Flavor of the Mind: a Choice among the Beet 

of theUnitodKingdom. . 0 16 3 078 os io Poems . The anthologist has in these days 

no easy task, publishers being more than 
cm™. • . . . o is 0 080 048 ever alive to the value of copyrights. In 

__ . it- i . ., the main they are generous enough; but 

Th* Aoadxhy m publxshed every Frxday mom- the Une must i e drawn somewhere. Hence 

tag. Advertisements should reach the office it is well to be in the position of Mr. Palgrave, 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. and publish through a firm which itself 

The Editor will make every effort to return issues the bulk of toe most desired poetry. 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and Messrs. Macmillan, who are the publishers 
_ , • 7 j of the Golden Treasury series, hold, it is 

addressed envelope ts enclosed. hardly neceg8ary to ^ the copyrights of 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Clough, Chris- 
their MS. type-written. tina Rossetti, Charles Kingsley, and many 

AU business Utters regarding the supply of another upon whom the anthologist of 
the paper, Sfc., should be addressed to the “ odem P° ems would naturaU y m8h to 
Publisher. __ 

Offioes: 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. Another forthcoming contribution to 
.■+. ... — these anthologies is toe eighth volume of 

vrrvm-rxQ i \TT\ vnrwQ English MinstreUie, by Mr. Baring Gould. 

NUlho hIN U JNhWo. Thus this author of “ immitigable industry ” 

- (he publishes two novels this very week) 

M R. QUILLER COUCH’S daring in brings to a completion his monumental work 
consenting to finish Stevenson’s St. on English national song. In all, some 350 
Ives fills us with amazement. The instalment songs are printed, and toe antiquarian notes 
in toe current Pall Mall Magazine is quite bril- are voluminous. 

liant in a thin, bloodless, kind of way—but - 

oh! how unlike R. L. S. It is an imitation of Ik addition to toe anthologies named, we 
Mr. Quiller Couch’s own imitation of Steven- are to have also A Book of Verses for Children, 


toepoetsof this century; Mr. W.E. Henley’s Nicholson for toe New Review, intends to 
English Lyrics-, and Mrs. Meynell’s The use that artist’s remarkable gifts to the, full. 
Flower of the Mind: a Choice among the Best This month, therefore, will appear an 

_ J _ - ... . .. . .iiii 1 i It 1 TTT.’IU_'XT.! _T_1__ ..J 


Poems. 'The anthologist has in these days “Alphabet," by William Nicholson, and an 
no easy task, publishers being more than “ Almanac of Twelve Sports,” by toe same 
ever alive to toe value of copyrights. In hand. Both will be printed in colours, and, 
the main they are generous enough; but from the specimens which lie before us, 
the line must be drawn somewhere. Hence both, we should say, will be representative 
it is well to be in toe position of Mr. Palgrave, and valuable. No one can mass black more 
and publish through a firm which itself effectively than this draughtsman. The 
issues toe bulk of toe most desired poetry. “Alphabet” runs on old lines—“A was 
Messrs. Macmillan, who are toe publishers an artist," “B is for beggar,” and so 
of toe Golden Treasury series, hold, it is on—enabling Mr. Nicholson to 'show, his 
hardly necessary to say, toe copyrights of wide range and feeling for character. The 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Clough, Chris- “ Twelve Sports ” are hunting, coursing, 
tina Rossetti, Charles Kingsley, and many racing, rowing, fishing, cricket^ archery, 
another upon whom the anthologist of driving, shooting, golf, boxing, and skating. 


modem poems would naturally wish 
draw. 


to Each 1 
block 
recordi 
^ Alfred 
are do< 


its coloured cut. The cricket 
peculiarly quaint and ancient, 


ARonnsB forthcoming .conteibution to flori^W 

these anthologies is toe eighth volume ot ” , .T’ „„„_„ 

^ o( (Md>: Umri 


Thus this author of “ immitigable industry ” 8 

(he publishes two novels Iris very week) °* P&* : J 

brings to a completion his monumental work r *^ e __ ‘ 

on English national song. In all, some 350 - , , „ x . , 

songs are printed, and tie antiquarian notes b JS of Mr.^filhkS 

are voluminous. r, _ a __ k. 


The Yicomte Anne de Keronal de 8t. brought together by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 


Ives has been carried to America, we can Books of verse for children are numerous 
only, suppose, because the author did not enough, but, as a rule, they contain more 


1 Tub place on the Punch staff made vacant 

ngs are printed, and the antiquarian notes of Mr. Milliken is to be taken 

e voluminous. _ b ' Mr . Owen Seaman. Mr. Seaman is the 

author of The Battle of the Bays, a collection 
In addition to the anthologies named, we literary parodies, and Tillers of the Sand y 
e to have also A Book of Verses for Children, ^ volume of satirical lays concerning Lord 
■ought together by Mr. E. V. Lucas. Rosebery’s administration. He had previ-' 
x>ks of verse for children are nimierous 0Ufl i y written Horace at Cambridge, a sheaf of 

nn/vli Tmf a a a nil a tlior nrmfplti mfirfi * a _kJ 3 1 - 1 


know what else to do with him. We have of what the compiler considers children 
not seen Stevenson’s notes upon which Mr. ought to like than of what children actually 
Quiller Couch founded these last chapters, dolike. Mr. Lucas’s aim has been to come 
but there is no doubt that Stevenson was into immediate relation with his readers, 
tired and out of conceit with the story. With this end in view, he has given them 
There are pitiable allusions to it in toe Vailima nothing but poems dealing with what may 


ought to Wee than ol wnat children actually qu(U1 tity of clever occasional verse. But 
dolike. Mr. Lucas’s aim has been to come bis best work was, we think, to be found, 
into immediate relation with his readers. wee b by V eek, in toe late National Observer 
With this end in view, he has given them ^er Mr. Vincent’s control. Mr. Seaman 


ntiable allusions tint m toe Vaxlxma nothing but poems dealing with what may jg of ^ 0 f Calverley, with toe added 

I will ask you to spare St. Ives be called their own subjects, toe result being ambition to hit hard. No living rhymer is 
os to you; it is a sort of Count a volume of unusual simplicity and lightness more ( j e y t or concise, and his wit is consider- 
*aris. I’m as sick of toe thing as of tone. A number of pieces dating from ab j e jjp. Milliken gave Punch a Liberal, 


Letters: “I will ask you to spare St. Ives be called 
when it goes to you; it is a sort of Count a volumi 
Robert of Paris. I’m as sick of toe thing as of tone, 
ever anyone can be; it’s a rudderless hulk; the early years of toe century have been 
it’s a pagoda, and you can just feel—or I included, drawn principally from toe works 
can feel—that it might have been a pleasant 0 f Ann and Jane Taylor and Elizabeth 
stoiy if it had only been blessed at baptism.” Turner, toe author of The Cowslip, The 
And yet—and yet it contained Goguelat. Daisy, and other little collections of 
Would that Goguelat had not died so early! “cautionary tales.” The book is unillus- 

—- tinted, save for end papers and a frontis- 

If only the brave and gifted spirit who piece, in colours, by Mr. F. D. Bedford, 
created Goguelat and Catriona had been _ 


able to look a little into toe future, toe dark 
cloud of imaginary financial troubles that 
ttoubled his last days would have melted 
away even as he looked. Mr. Colvin and 
Mr. Baxter telegraphed to Stevenson that 


The following is the substance of a para- sooner. But as an attendant remarked toe 
graph which appeared in toe Times of other day, “ We never thought of it till it 
Thursday, under toe heading “ Literature was done.” Another reform, and this inside 
—“ Towards the end of October there will toe volumes, is called for by a correspondent 
be issued from this office a weekly review of toe Westminster Gazette, who expresses 


more deft or concise, and his wit is consider¬ 
able. Mr. Milliken gave Punch a Liberal, 
almost Radical, tone. We must suppose 
that its new laureate will in time make it as 
conspicuously Conservative. 

The new large labels on toe backs of toe 
catalogue volumes in toe British Museum 
Reading Room are a blessing. The wonder 
is that toe painful peering and groping of 
students and ’ attendants was not relieved 
sooner. But as an attendant remarked toe 
other day, “ We never thought of it till it 
was done.” Another reform, and this inside 
toe volumes, is called for by a correspondent 


financially toe suo^ss of toe “Edinburgh ^ under toe editorship of 

Edition wasassured; but he did not know, m H D T raiU. As its name indicates, it 
they did not know, what we and thev know ^ be devoted ^ly to the world of books, 
now, that toe Edinburgh Edition would and j g intended to be toe organ of toe 
show a clear profit of some thousands of literary classes in toe widest sense, em- 


pounds. 

The forthcoming season promises to be 
rendered notable by the number of an- 


bracing in its purview not only English, but 
Continental and American publications. . . . 
As a general rule, toe contents of Literature 


toe hope, which we share, that toe mixing 
of I’s and J’s and of V’s and U’s will not 
be perpetuated. 

That Americans prefer indigenous to im¬ 
ported poetry has been proved again and 
again, and quite recently by toe New York 
Life. A request addressed by the editor to 


rendered notable by the number of an- will be anonymous, but its columns will be his readers asking them to name toe tori best 
thologies which it wifi yield. Mr. Palgrave’s open to the discussion of literary subjects in short poems in toe English language yielded 
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the following egregious prize list: Gray’s 
“Elegy,” Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis,” Long¬ 
fellow’s “Psalm of Life,” Poe’s “Haven/’ 
Tennyson’s “Charge of lie Light Brigade,” 
Shelley’s “ Skylark,” Holmes’s “Chambered 
Nautilus,” Whittier’s “Maud Muller,” 
Hood’s “Bridge of Sighs,” and Wolfe’s 
“Burial of Sir John Moore.” 


Mb. W. D. Howells, the American 
novelist, is about to visit London. Mr. 
Stockton is also expected, and next May we 
are to see Mr. G. Ay. Cable. 

1 _ 

According to the Westminster Gazette, the 
stone erected over the grave of Helen 
Walker, the prototype of Jeanie Deans, in 
the little churchyard of Irongray, near 
Dumfriesshire, has been thoroughly repaired. 
The stone, which was erected by Sir Walter 
Scott in 1831, and which bears an inscription 
from his pen telling in brief the story of the 
humble heroine, who “ practised in real life 
the virtues with which fiction has invested 
the imaginary character of Jeanie Deans,” 
had been greatly damaged by thoughtless 
visitors chipping pieces on and carrying them 
away as mementoes. Fortunately, says our 
contemporary, this foolish vandalism will be 
rendered practically impossible in future, as 
the monument has now been protected by a 
high iron railing. 


A monument, the gift of a friend of letters 
who wishes to remain anonymous, is to be 
erected to the memory of Joanna Baillie at 
her birthplace, Bothwell, Lanarkshire. 


The publication of the little monthly 
magazine, To-morrow, which has been dis¬ 
continued for a couple of months, is to be 
resumed with the October number, Mr. 
J. T. Groin and Mr. Hannaford Bennett 
remaining the editors. There will be no 
change in the appearance or character of 
the magazine, but it will now be published 
by Mr. Grant Bichards. 


To the new Scotts which were mentioned 
last week must be added the cheap reprint 
of the Border edition, which Mr. Lang 
edited for Mr. Nimmo a few years ago. 
The novels first appeared each in two 
volumes; they are to be re-issued now in 
single volumes at a greatly reduced price. 
From Messrs. Service & Paton comes an 
edition of Sob Roy, illustrated by Mr. F. H. 
Townsend with much spirit and grace. For 
a companion volume in the same series— 
Vanity Fair —we have less praise, owing to 
the cramped appearance of the page and 
the minute type. 

The hero of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s forth¬ 
coming novel, Lochinvar, which Messrs. 
Methuen will publish, is a young cavalier, 
for a time driven by circumstances to serve 
as a common Boldier in the regiments of 
the Prince of Orange. His sweetheart is 
trepanned and carried off to a lonely island. 
He follows, and attempts to rescue her. 
They spend some months in ideal happiness 
before their luck is again crossed. Then 
they are parted. The hero aids in the 
raising of the Clans by Yiscount Dundee, 
and is with him when he falls at Killie 


crankie. The hero himself has better 
fortune, and regains his bride. The title, 
Lochinvar, is a bold one for a countryman of 
Sir Walter to have chosen. 


Dr. Jessopp has written a Life of Bonne, 
which will appear in Messrs. Methuen’s 
“Leaders of Religion ” series. Dr. Jessopp 
has long made a study of his subject. Two 
highly interesting portraits will enrich the 
book—one of Donne at eighteen, the other of 
Donne in his shroud. 


Mb. W. 8 . Gilbert for some time past 
has been at work on a new and comprehen¬ 
sive collection of his humorous verse. The 
result is a volume, shortly to appear, con¬ 
taining some hundred and sixty pieces 
chosen from his Bab Ballade and comic 
operas. The text has been revised and a 
number of illustrations have been added, 
bringing the total to some, throe hundred. 
Mr. Gilbert wished, it seems, to bring tne 
book into line with his “ more chastened 
sense of humour.” The publishers are 
Messrs. Routledge. 

The long legal and political career of 
the late Sir John Simon, serjeant-at-law, 
formerly M.P. for Dewsbury, is to be treated 
in a memoir now being prepared by his son, 
Mr. Oswald John Simon. This will comprise 
much interesting correspondence with emi¬ 
nent lawyers and statesmen extending over 
half a century, while the active and influen¬ 
tial part which the late serjeant took in 
relation to Jewish affairs all over the world 
will form an important section of the work. 


Mb. Grant Richards will publish at once 
a volume of verse that will be of interest to 
those who remember the achievements of 
the fifties and sixties, entitled Poems by A. 
and L. It is the collected work of the sisters 
Arabella and Louisa Shore, and is in some 
sense a supplementary volume to a volume 
published last year, Poems and Memoirs of 
Louisa Shore. Many of the poems in this 
volume were planned by the younger sister. 
Upon her death, however, the work was 
completed by Miss Arabella Shore. Among 
the sections is a selection from those war 
lyrics with which these authors’ names are 
identified, and which attracted considerable 
attention at the time of their publication 
during the Crimean War. 


Mbs. Boyce, the widow of the late Mr. 
George P. Boyce, has presented to the 
Chelsea Publio Library, Manresa-road, a 
water-colour drawing of “St. Bride's 
Church, Fleet-street, in 1867.” The draw¬ 
ing was recently on loan at South Kensing¬ 
ton, and Mrs. Boyce selected it to deposit 
in the Library in memory of her husband, 
who resided for twenty-eight years in 
Chelsea. This Library has also acquired 
the collection of fifty-five original drawings 
of Chelsea by Mr. W. W. Burgess. 

M. J. K. Huysmans, the author of En 
Route, is about to visit Holland to study the 
Legends of Saint Lidwina, whose remarkable 
life he proposes to write. M. Huysmans’ 
new book, La Cathedrals, will appear this 
year. 


PROPER BIOGRAPHY. 

Many have grown impatient of the modern 
biographer—too often an unmitigated toady, 
refining and explaining away his subject’s 
robustiousness, quoting his letters to his 
Sunday-school teacher, but omitting those 
to his mistress, and making of a proper man 
an impossible saint in two fat volumes. In 
the Centenary Burns, edited by Mr. W. E. 
Henley and Mr. T. F. Henderson, of which 
the fourth and concluding volume is pub¬ 
lished to-day, we have a brave example of 
the way biography should be written. Our 
reviewer will deal with the volume later, 
but it may not be out of place briefly 
to consider this achievement now as an 
example of proper biography. It is in 
four volumes. Every scrap that Burns 
wrote has been weighed and sifted; his 
life has been viewed, piece by piece, as 
through a binocular glass; his productions 
judged as if never a line had been 
written about him before; the history and 
the local setting of his “every several 
piece” recorded; his indebtedness to his 
forebears examined; the text elucidated 
with notes alive with vigour and personality; 
a glossary added which makes the Soots 
dialect easy as English to the Southron; and 
to crown all, a terminal essay by Mr. Henley, 
one hundred and nine pages long, on the 
Life, Genius, and Achievement of Robert 
Burns, which might be offered to students as 
a model of what biography should be. 

As a model, too, of immitigable industry. 
Take the notes that go hot-foot through 
the pages of Mr. Henley's terminal essay. 
They would form a small volume of them¬ 
selves—these by-blows thrown up from 
the exuberance of long primer, caught 
up into nonpareil, and showered beneath. 
The note on p. 263, for example, is 
enough of itself to prove Mr. Henley’s 
contention that Burns outside the ver¬ 
nacular is but one of the talented herd— 
the note where “ the diabolical fire and 
movement and energy” of certain lines 
from Tam o’ Shanter in the Scots are con¬ 
trasted with the “ poppies spread ” English 
couplet—“ merely Huctibrastic.” And these 
notes—so gay, so scholarly, so pointed, so 
full of surprises—these marginalia given 
over and above the text of the Life, are not 
the work of a man of leisure with proces¬ 
sions of mornings by his own fireside, but of 
a driven and busy writer. And himself a 
poet too. Therein lies the lesson, that 
having undertaken to edit Burns, he has 
worked as if his edition were the one thing 
needful in the world to be done. No 
labour was too great, no flower of imagina¬ 
tion and experience too fine, for the task. 

That the real Burns lies within the covers 
of this edition nobody with a brain to judge 
and eyes to see can doubt. There is no white¬ 
washing here. “The bad in him was bad 
enough to wreck the good”—that is all. 
“ The white-flower of a blameless life 
was never a button-hole for him." His 
life was “ one logical, irrefragable 
sequence of preparations for his death.” 
Being a peasant of genius, being him¬ 
self, he lived in the only way he could live, 
and he died too early to teach himself a 
better. 
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Remains his achievement. If the enthu¬ 
siastic Scots—Burns fanatics through thick 
and thin —clear the hurdle of this frank, 
ruthless, yet sympathetic Life, assuredly 
they will founder at the water-jump of the 
verdict upon the poems. As a creative and 
original poet Burns must go. Mr. Henley 
would not have us esteem a man’s work as 
we would a spider’s, and value it in propor¬ 
tion as it does, or does not, come out of its 
belly. Burns was but the crown, the cul¬ 
mination of his forebears—“a hundred 
strong behind him.” They were the 
journeymen, he the master of genius. 
“ What he found was of quite extraordinary 
worth to him; what he added was himself, 
and his addition made the life of his find 
perennial.” 

This judgment is a pretty theme for the 
critics. But we hold that in plan, scope, and 
judgment this is proper biography. The day 
of the Pious Editors, who would reconcile 
everything to their piety, is over. We need 
the lives of men as they lived them—up, 
down, and straight through—where their 
lives touched their work and where their 
work influenced their contemporaries. Such 
a life as that set down here: Burns himself 
—not another. 


EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM. 

II.— Clarence Mangan. 

When the editor of a “popularised” edition 
of Chaucer requested by fetter from a well- 
known author his support for the project in 
question, the author sublimely answered, 
mat “ he did not want Chaucer popularised, 
he wanted to keep Chaucer for himself 
and a few friends.” I never ascertained 
the author’s name, the editor said he was 
“well-known” or “distinguished,” or some¬ 
thing of the kind, and I took it on faith; 
since his answer revealed that he must have 
been a man of veiy great mind. It was 
Sultanic. What has this to do with 
Mangan? What is he to Chaucer, or 
Chaucer to him ? Simply this, that I and a 
few Mends have for a number of years felt 
a kind of private proprietorship in Clarence 
Mangan. We cannot all appropriate 
Chaucers; so we were humbly content with 
our Mangan. Even we did not know much 
about him. We only knew him as the 
author of three or four poems, not all of 
which we greatly admired. One was an 
imperfect, but deeply felt and moving poem 
on his own misfortunes, ending with a noble 
stanza: 

“ Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 

Deop in your bosoms; there let him dwell. 

He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble 
Here—and in hell.” 

There could be no suspicion of pose, for 
the poet had lived and died in the deepest 
misery. The other, “ Dark Rosaleen,” was a 
splendid and impassioned love-song, a fan¬ 
tasia on an old Irish poem addressed to 
Ireland under the allegory of a woman. A 
fa n tas ia , I call it, for it was expanded with 
a freedom and originality which left trans¬ 
lation panting behind. It is too long to 
quote, and single stanzas would only scandal 


the torrent vehemence of the whole. This 
was all we knew of him; but outside his 
own countrymen we met none who knew as 
much. Therefore we possessed him, and 
imparted him to those poorer than ourselves. 
Of late years I dreaded that our monopoly 
was coming to an end. I surmised that he 
would presently go forth to the English 
public in a volume, and the critics would 
find he had the Gaelic glamour, or some 
other infectious complaint. And I did not 
think Mangan would at all like it. Now 
here is the volume, issued by Mr. John 
Lane, with a preface by Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney, an American essayist and poetess. 
When I had timidly glanced through her 
pages, and satisfied myself that there was 
no Gaelic glamour, even in a suppressed 
form, I was able to read the preface with a 
heart at ease. And now I am reconciled to 
the failure of my monopoly. 

The story told in that preface should 
alone be sufficient to give the volume some¬ 
thing of a “send-off.” The public loves 
“sad stories of the deaths of kings”— 
and poets. And here is tragedy enough, 
in all conscience. Mangan was the son of 
a small shopkeeper in Ireland, grew up 
under harsh ana capricious paternal rule, 
received but a poor education, and was 
straightway put to copying to support his 
unify, in which he slaved from morning till 
night. Thence he was transferred to an 
attorney’s office, where he slaved yet harder 
amid coarse companionship which was to 
him brutal and hideous. He contrived 
somehow to supply the defects of his educa¬ 
tion by self-teaching, in spite of work, 
poverty, and Mendlessness, and became 
known to a number of young men with 
literary tastes. He became an occasional 
contributor to various obscure papers, and 
also to the Dublin University Magazine ; was 
finally enrolled among the band of brilliant 
men who contributed to the Nation , but 
nowhere found firm rest for the sole of his 
foot. Why is not quite clear. His work 
was of an unpopular cast, he was crippled 
by having to support his family, who preyed 
on his earnings; he had no push or energy, 
no doubt. But there was something behind, 
which has been very plainly asserted to 
have been drink. Anyway, his habits 
were appallingly irregular, and through 
them he lost a post which had been pro¬ 
cured for him m the library of Trinity 
College, and went steadily down and down. 
In his latter years, when misery and pre¬ 
maturely broken health had completely 
sapped the last remains of will, there is no 
question that he was a drunkard—with 
spasmodic attempts at reformation. At last 
he was discovered destitute and ill in his 
room, taken to hospital, and there died of 
starvation. 

That is about all, except the circumstances 
connected with his writings, and his Mends’ 
descriptions of his oddity, his sweet nature, 
and the charm of his talk. Half of his life 
is hidden. He disappeared from view for 
long periods, during which he is surmised 
to have sought refuge in the depths of out¬ 
cast society. Then he would reappear, the 
same as ever, in his brown cloak of pre¬ 
historic apes, with a no less marvellous hat 
surmounting his early whitened hair. The 


rest is conjecture—conjecture of a love- 
disappointment, of which nothing seems 
really known bfyond his own bare reference, 
and oonjecture as to what was his besetting 
vice. Mias Guiney will not listen to the 
tradition that he drank before those later 
years when his liability to oouah in the 
gutter puts the matter past dispute. He 
was an opium-eater, she says. Carleton 
declared that he took opium, and Mangan 
denied it. That is all. Ihe rest is, as 
usual, conjecture. We have descriptions of 
his personal appearance, and they remind 
Miss Guiney of the descriptions of De 
Quincey. Also a medical acquaintance of 
hers was struck by the same fact, and said 
that opium would aooount for Mangan’s 
queer habits, while drink would not. AU 
which establishes a bare “perhaps”—par¬ 
ticularly since the medical Mend avowed 
his candid anxiety to saddle Mangan with 
opium rather than with alcohol. Opium, 
you see, is rather poetic, while whiskey is 
decidedly vulgar. But he drank at last, it 
is plain, you may say. Ah, yes, says Miss 
Gumey, but he drank in order to get rid of 
the opium. He cast out the devil opium by 
alcohol, the prinoe of devils. Proofs—none. 
That is the way she is sure it tmut have 
been. On second thoughts, there *» a proof. 
A man cannot be a drunkard and an opium* 
eater at the same time. Therefore, since 
Mangan was a drunkard at the last, he 
must have got rid of the opium before he 
took to the alcohol. Therefore he took to 
the alcohol in order to get rid of the (hypo¬ 
thetical) opium. It is a pretty piece of 
tangled reasoning on which we need not 
comment. Because, why cannot a man be a 
drunkard and an opium-eater together? It 
is “path olog ically impossible,” says Mias 
Guiney. When a lady takes a large scien¬ 
tific word in her mouth at the crisis of an 
argument you know pretty well that you are 
having a particularly unsupported assertion 
thrust down your throat. Unfortunately, 
it is but too “pathologically possible” to 
combine the two habits, and in the alcohol¬ 
drinking West the combination too often 
results. A man happens to take a glass of 
wine, for example, while he is under the 
influence of opium, and discovers that a 
powerful and Bacdiic exaltation results, 
very different from the serene and luminous 
exaltation of opium alone. He pursues the 
discovery, unknowing his danger, to find 
too late that he is in the hands of the most 
fearfully destructive power conceivable—in¬ 
finitely swifter and more deadly than either 
habit singly. A man may escape from the 
one; it is no common graoe of Heaven if he 
escape from the two. If Mangan began by 
taking opium, then I have little doubt this 
is what ultimately happened to him. 

But I am keeping the poems waiting. 
In some respects I confess to a disappoint¬ 
ment. There is no other outburst of swift¬ 
ness and passion like the “ Dark Rosaleen.” 
The best of them are dreamy, deficient in 
substance, passion, or imagery, dependwg 
for their effect almost solely on metrical 
melody. Tet some of them are undoubtedly 
noticeable. They would be remarkable for 
one thing alone—the discovery (pointed out 
by Miss Guiney) that Mangan had elaborated 
the artifioe of the reiterated refrain, exactly 
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in the manner of Edgar Poe, before the date 
when Edgar Poe first began to use it. In 
fact, the whole manner of the best poems 
is so startlingly like that of Edgar Poe 
,that it is difficult to resist the suspicion 
that Poe somehow came across specimens 
of them, and turned 'the discovery to 
account with his usual unscrupulousness 
aud power. Take an example cited by 
MissGuiney: 

“ The pall of the sunset fell 
Vermilioning earth and water; 

The bulbul’s melody broke from the dell, 

A song to the rose, the summer’s daughter ! 
The lulling music of Tigris’ flow 
Was blended with echoes from many a mosque 
As the muezzin chanted the AUah-el-illah : 
Yet my heart in that hour was low, 

For J stood in a ruined Kiosk 
O my heart in that hour was low. 

For I stood in the ruined Kiosk 
Of the Caliph Moostanzar Billah; 

I mused alone in the ruined Kiosk 
Of the mighty Moostanzar Billah.” 

Again, take this from the song of a 
dying Arab, The Last Word* of Al-Hassan: 

“ The wasted moon has a marvellous look 
■ Amiddle of the starry hordes; 

The heavens,, too, shine like a mystic book 
All bright with burning words. 

The mists of the dawn begin to dialimn 
_ Lahara’s castles of sand. 

Farewell! farewell! mine eyes feel dim: 
They turn to the lampless land. 

’LlahHu! 

My heart is weary, mine eyes are dim, 

I would rest in the dark, dark land ! ” 

The Xaramanian Exile has the same note, 
in yet another arrangement, as a stanza will 
show: 

“ O none of all my sisters ten, 

Karaman 1 

Loved like me my fellow-men, 

K a raman , O Karaman ! 

I was mild as milk till theo, 

I was soft as silk till then; 

Now my breast is as a den, 

’ Karaman! 

Foul with blood and bones of men, 
Karaman ! 

With blood and bones of slaughtered men, 
K ara m a n , O Karaman ! ” 

Let me quote one more stanza from another 
poem, for the sake of its pictorial expression, 
and I have done: 

“ The silks that swathe my hall divan 
Are damascened with moons of gold : 
(Allah, Allah hu !) 

Musk-roses from my gulistan 
Fill vases of Egyptian mould. 

(Allah, Allah hu!) 

The Koran’s treasures lie unrolled 
Near where my radiant night-lamp bums; 
(Allah, Allah hu !) 

Around me rows of silver urns 
Perfume the air with odours old. 

(Allah, Allah hu!) 

But what avail these luxuries ? 

The blood of him I slew 
Bums red on all; I cry therefore, 

All night long, on my knees, 

Evermore: 

A l lah , Allah hu! ” 

It will be dear from these extracts that 
ffie man who could thus anticipate Poe’s 
metrical feats, though chiefly self-educated, in 
a country where literary oulture could hardly 
he said to exist, and where there was 


nothing which we should call literary 
society; and who yet showed in conception 
and expression so trained and literary a 
sense, was of no common gifts. He has, 
too, something of Poe’s atmosphere, if his 
imagination is weaker. As to that, it is 
dear his imagination must have been 
literally starved. To complete the coinci¬ 
dence, Miss Guiney calls attention to the 
fact that both men died in the same year, 
and both in a hospital. 

Fbancis Thompson. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Corretpondent.) 

Gyp is really astounding. One asks oneself 
in dismay where she finds the secret of such 
inexhaustible comic spirit, such literary 
abundance, the strength for such mere 
mechanical labour, as goes to the production 
of an average of five or six volumes a year. 
Three months ago I received Joie* cP Amour 
for review; a month ago le Baron Sinai, 
and now comes La Fie Surprise. This 
makes the fifth volume since January last. 
In November there will probably be a sixth. 
To me, a contented idler, such stupendous 
waste of tissue, nerve, imagination, and 
labour is downright immoral. I do not 
speak of art. Art, I imagine, is not a 
serious preoccupation of the sparkling and i 
irreverent Gyp. Her mission is to please 
at all cost, and be incessantly on view. 
Hence she writes continually, laughs con¬ 
tinually, mocks, flouts, amuses, and leads, 
by her very perversity and commercial 
attractions, to the fatal hour of satiety. 
Perhaps another point of view is also her 
object as well as a resounding popularity. 

Man, after all, works hard here below, 
that he may the more rapidly gain the 
right to be idle. Each one has his ideal. 
Some burn the candle at both ends in order 
to lie at cushioned ease when fatigue over¬ 
takes them. 

Others (and these seem to me the most 
sensible) bum all along the road a modest, 
measured flame, from the start to the end 
economical of their illumination, which they 
vary with agreeable pauses in the rest 
of obscurity. These are the idlers, the 
pleasantest part of humanity. 

The surprise for us of the Fie Surprise is 
the incongruous gathering into which Gyp’s 
fragile art pitches the imagination, with an 
indescribable volatility and impertinence of 
effect. 

It all means nothing, and yet one reads 
on. It is like the loam of the cham¬ 
pagne-cup. It attracts though it is com¬ 
pletely empty—mere froth. Sometimes a 
true word here and there strikes luminously 
out of a mist of nonsense. “ You are like 
Sarcey, then; you believe that women are 
such liars as all that ? ” a lady asks of the 
grumbler of a dialogue. “I believe, 
madame,” he replies, “that women lie 
whenever they can, and in every circum¬ 
stance of life; that they lie from interest, 
love, ambition, vanity, wickedness, fear, and 

even stupidity-” “ Oh!!! ” all protest. 

The grumbler continues, “ Just like men, for 
that matter 


To put modem speech into the mouth of 
the dead is not a particularly difficult or 
interesting task. In this flippant art any 
one may excel. Here is a specimen of 
Gyp’s incongruous juxtaposition. Xenophon 
ana Cora Pearl are talking of the contours 
hippique which takes place at the Champs 
Elysees of Paris. Louis XIV. interrupts 

them to remark: “It is nothing to-’’when 

the Centaur Chiron shouts: “ Make him stop, 
or he will begin about the carousal of 
1662.” The Comte d’Aure observes : “ Cer¬ 
tainly, when I wrote, in 1840, my book, 
entitled Be Pindustrie Chevaline, matters 
were not as advanced as to-day.” Xenophon : 
“Well,andl! When Iwrote the Fipparchique 

towards 399, I think- Louis XIV.: “ All 

the same ... do what they will, they will 
never surpass the carousal of 1662! ” The 
Centaur Chiron: “ Heavens! What a bore 
that great man is! ” This sort of thing is 
the work of Gyp’s odd moments, and it 
cannot be described as a highly spiced 
refreshment for the leisure of her readers. 

The Baron Sinai is more serious. This is 
a novel of modem life. The hero is a Jew. 
If I were a Jew I would instantly join 
in the scheme afoot to refound Palestine 
and rebuild the Temple of Solomon. It 
would be a pleasing exchange for the 
part the race - is made to play in 
modem French fiction. The JBaron is, 
of course, an atrocious figure, and, being 
a Jew, he is bound to succeed. But if Gyp’s 
presentment of Christian society be a true 
one, the Baron has not the monopoly in 
rascality. The noble Faubourg opens its 
exclusive doors to a common and beautiful 
young woman with the art of dressing well, 
solely because she is the acknowledged 
mistress of one of its favourites, the Vicomte 
de Chagny. Protected by him, she floats 
triumphantly through salons. The Baron, 
to whom these doors remain inhospitably 
sealed, designs to marry her, on the death 
of her husband, the Vicomte’s dearest friend. 
At first he means to suppress the lover, 
but discovering that the lovely Mme. 
Gu6rande only possesses a ticket of entrance 
into select society through that same lover, 
he decides upon the menage d trois. The 
Vicomte, drawn with all Gyp’s predilection 
for aristocratic sinners, poisons himself. 
The Faubourg which has received Chagny’s 
mistress declines to recognise Sinai’s mil¬ 
lionaire fiande ; so the Baron, in a scene of 
unimaginable brutality, informs the lady 
that there would be no gain for him in their 
marriage, and offers himself as a substitute 
for Chagny. With equal brutality he offers 
his hand to a susceptible maiden lady of the 
highest world. Both women accept: the 
widow becomes his mistress and the maiden 
lady his wife. 

Pays d’Ouest, by Gustave Geffrey, is a 
collection of fugitive studies along the 
Norman and Breton coasts. It is agreeable, 
but not particularly vivid reading. This 
sort of literature requires a much stronger 
and quainter personality, a much more 
delicate touch, a vitality of stroke, and a 
subtlety of shade and sentiment that M. 
Geffroy is far from possessing. There is not 
a single notable sentence, not a striking 
picture, or a suggestive figure in the entire 
volume. And if amends were made by 
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distinction in simplicity there would then be 
a gain to literature. Still the book may be 
recommended. If it is not humorous, were 
is nothing cheap or vulgar in its dulness. 
It is like a uniform grey sky over a rolling 
grey sea, without foam or thunderous 
surge, with a damp shore-line, where a 
cheerless humanity labours and suffers. 
But it would assuredly never prompt the 
excitable reader to take horse or cycle 
and instantly ride or wheel to the West 
Country in search of the picturesque, the 
quaint, or the original. I had some comfort 
when my glance alighted on the promising 
title, Belle-Ilt-en-Mer. Alas! there is no 
mention of Fouquet, of Porthos, or Aramis. 
A chapter on “Belle-Ile” without a tear 
for the death of Porthos! 

H. L. 


New Books. 

La Fie Surprise. Gyp. 

Dir acinit. Maurice Barrds. 


truth, to say England in great measure is 
what she is to-day through the work and 
the influence of St. Benedict’s sons. And 
there has always been deep set in English 
hearts a love for the Benediotine name, 
which no time, absence, or calumny could 
efface.” 

Among new editions we have new half- 
crown editions of Rob Roy and Vanity Fair 
from Messrs. Service & Paton. These are 
illustrated by Mr. F. H. Townsend and 
Miss Chris Hammond respectively. We 
have also received the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth volumes of Messrs. Cassell’s cheap 
re-issue of Familiar Wild Flowers. 

Canon W. J. Knox Little has revised a 
series of lectures on St. Francis of Assisi, 
delivered by him in the Lady Chapel of 
Worcester Cathedral, and they are now 

S ublished as a biography of the Saint by 
[essrs. Ibister & Co. 

Another new work of historical interest is 
The Household of the Lafayettes, by Edith 
Sichel. Messrs. Constable & Co. are the 
publishers. 


THE WEEK. 


S OME books of solid interest have come 
to hand this week. Mr. Meredith’s 
promised selections from his published 
poems is the first arrival to be noted. 
Messrs. Constable have put the book, whioh 
contains 245 pages, into the brown buckram 
binding in which they recently dressed the 
Essay on Comedy. The only note intro¬ 
ducing the volume is this: “ The selection 
here made has been under the supervision 
of the Author.” 

The series of “Short Histories of the 
Literatures of the World ” which Mr. Heine- 
mann is publishing began most successfully 
with Prof. Gilbert Murrey’s Ancient Greek 
Literature. The second volume of the series, 
now to hand, is French Literature , by Prof. 
Edward Dowden. A cursory inspection of 
the volume inclines us to credit it with 
most of the virtues of a good introduction 
to a complex subject. A frank, dear pre¬ 
face defines the scope of the work, and a 
bibliography directs the reader to the 
highest authorities. The index seems com¬ 
plete, and a respectable bit of errata divests 
the work of any note of infallibility. 

Another series published by Mr. Heine- 
mann—“ The Good Educators ”—achieves 
a new volume. This is Thomas and Matthew 
Arnold, and their Influence on English Educa¬ 
tion. Incidentally, the author, Sir Joshua 
Fitch, mentions that in the catalogue of 
the British Museum Library there are no less 
than eighty-nine entries under the name of 
Matthew Arnold, and sixty-seven under 
that of his father. 

The recent celebrations at Ebbs Fleet give 
timeliness to an important historical work, 
The English Black Monks of St. Benedict, by 
the Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. The book 
is in two volumes, each containing over three 
hundred pages. Referring to the planting 
of Christianity in England by Gregory and 
8t Augustine—“ men full of the Benedic¬ 
tine largeness of mind ”—the author says: 
“ It is not going too far, but it is the sober 
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J. M. Dent A Co. Be. 

Illustbatsd Catalosus or thb Natiobal Gallery or 
Bsitisb Abt (Tati Gallbby). With an Introduction 
by David Croat Thomson. Offioe of the Art Journal. 

A Text-Book Dralihb with Obhahkstal Disish ros 
Woyxh Fabsios. By 0. Stephenson and F. Snddards. 
Methuen A Co. 7s. Sd. 

FICTION. 

Tib Tim Still or m Chatbao s'Abfoh. By M. Carta 
Stnrge. Arrowsmith (Bristol). 

Vahity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated by Chris 
Hammond. Bob Roy. By Walter Scott. Illustrated 
by F. H. Townsend. Servioe A Paton. its. Ad. each. 
Tib Seiyuis or Bbbtib Mbbiai. By Naranja Amarga. 
J. W. Arrowamitb. 8s. 


A Stbobo Nbobssity. By Isabel Don. Jsrrold A Sons. 
8s. 

Tib Devil's Sullies. By Campbell Bite-Brown. Henry 
J. Drane. 3s. Ad. 

Pi ibis IBs, By A. KeviU-Davie*. Ward, Lock A Co. 8s. 
Those Dseabsol Twits : Bosks aid Missy, This 
Astsetcbbs. By Themselves. T. Fisher Unwin. 
38. fid. 8 

Lawbibos Clavsbies. By A. E. W. Mason. A. D. Innes 
A Co. As. 

Tis Fosex is rxi Fosxsr. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Began Pant. Cs. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Familiab Wils Flowrrr. New cheap lssne. Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Series Figured and Deeoribid 
by F. Edward Holme, F.L.8. Cassell A Co. 

T iPOGBAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Ie Nosthbse Sraur. By Hans Gadow, M.A. A. A 0. 
Black. 

Isyll* or Sr aie : Vabeuiid Pictosss or Tsavsi is us 
Pbeiessla. By Rowland Thirlmere. Elkin Mathews. 
4s. Ad. 

Ernie Forest. By Edward North Buxton. Fourth 
edition, revised. Edward Stanford. Is. 

Josshal or a Toss ie tex Ubitsb Skates, Ore aba, aes 
Mbxioo. By Winefred Lady Howard of Glosaop. 
Sampson Low. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Tm UsivBBsrn Totosial Series , a Maecal or Etiics. 
By John 8. Msokensie, M. A. Third edition. W. B. 
Clive. As. Ad. 

Exxrcisre ie Latie Aooissecs. By S. E. Winbolt, M.A. 
Methuen A Co. Is. 6d. 

Lite EAST Eroci Besiks , XIXte Cbetoby Prose. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. XIXth Cbetoey Pobtby. 
Edited by A. 0. Macdonald, M. A. A. A 0. Bliok. Is. 
eaoh. 

Great Educators : Tiohas aes Matteew Aseols aes 
their Ietlobecs oe Eeslish Esscatioe. By Sir 
Joshua Fitch, M.A. William Heinemann. 

Exkbcisxs aes Test Questiohs oe tib Tutorial Latie 
Grammas. By F. L. D. Richardson, B.A., and A. B. 
W. Hasel, M.A. W. B. Clive. 

Fsbeci Poetical RsAnss abb Reciter. Edited by Emile 
B. Le Francois. Hachette. Is. 

FOREIGN. 

POBBmSEXEOSS OO VlSBESKASSLlOB ATHAEBLIEeSB, AT 

Kowils GIslasoe. Kobenhavn, Gyldendalske Boghan- 
del. 1887. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tm Mystic Ross raoi the Garsbe or the Kies: a 
Fsasksby or tib Visioe or Sink! Haji Ibrahim 
or Kbebela. Rendered into English by Fairfax L. 
Cartwright, B.A. Privately printed. 

A DESosimvB Catalo bob or UssruL Fibre Plaits or 
tib Worlb. By Charles Richards Dodge. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office (Washington, U.8.A.). . (’ 

The Great Power, its Osibie, Use, abb Ihsluebob: a 
Bribe Extlabatioe or Tm Necessity ros Mohstary 
Resorm. ByM.deP. Webb. Kogan Paul. 

Six Babatelles ros tie Piasoeortr, aid other New 
M usic. Weekes A Co. 

iETEREAtlOEAL COESESSS OE TeOIHICAL BbSCATIOE ! 
Rxrosr or tee Procebbiebs or tie Fourth Msetieb 
HELD IE Loeboe, Jure, 1887. William Trounoe. 
3s. «d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish early next 
week a book entitled The Benin Massacre, 
by Capt. Boisragon, one of the two sur¬ 
vivors who escaped the terrible massacre in 
Benin at the beginning of this year. The 
author relates in detail his adventures and 
his extraordinary escape, and adds a descrip¬ 
tion of the country ana of the events whicn 
led up to the outbreak. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. will shortly 
publish a work by the Rev. Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., B.A., Oxon, priest of St; 
Thomas’s Abbey, Erdington, near Birming¬ 
ham, of the congregation of Beuron, entitled 
A Benedictine Martyr »» England; being the 
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Life and Time* of the TenerMe Servant of 
God, Done John Roberto, O.S.R., who was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on December 
10, 1610, at Tyburn. 

Verdi: Man and Musician, is the title of 
a monograph now in the press, from the pen 
of Mr. Frederick J. Crowest, author of The 
Great Tone Poete. It will be published by 
Mr. John Milne. 

The two volumes of English history, by 
Sir James H. Ramsay, announced by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Go. are a further 
instalment of the work, of which a portion 
has already been given to the public under 
the title of laneaster and Tort. The title 
of the forthcoming volumes will probably 
be Foundation of England, the period com¬ 
prised extending from the begiiming of 
British history down to the death of 
Stephen. 

The Mouse of Seven Gables, the second 
volume of Messrs. Service & Patou’s beau¬ 
tiful edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
romances, with introduction by Dr. Moncure 
D. Conway, and illustrated by Mr. F. H. Town¬ 
send, will be issued in October. The intro¬ 
duction will contain a letter of Hawthorne’s, 
hitherto unpublished, referring to the Pun¬ 
cheon family. The same firm will issue, 
in continuance of their new “Whitehall 
Library,” the following standard works: 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Itanhoe, Lord Lytton’s Last Bays of 
Pompeii, and Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley. 

Sarah Tytler’s new novel, entitled The 
American Cousins, will be published imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. The 
scene of the tale is hud in the heart of 
Shakespeare land. 

Miss Montresor’s new novel, At the 
Cross Roads, will be published on Septem¬ 
ber 28 by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOKSHOPS, EAST TO WE8T. 

I HAVE been for a saunter among the 
bookshops, beginning at Liverpool- 
street, that street of unrest. Here the 
pulse of the new publishing season is not 
yet felt strongly. A shop window near the 
station is still in August. But The Martian 
is there in fair quantity, and so is Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s The Pomp of the Lavilettes, 
and Mr. Richard Marsh’s Crime and the 
Criminal, and there were a few copies of 
Mr. Guy Boothby’s The Fascination of the 
King, and a couple of copies of The 
Jubilee Book of Cricket. But these gleamed 
from a background of ‘‘Chandos” and 
“Minerva” classics, and sets of Lytton and 
Mrs. Henry Wood, and old kailyard books 
like Kate Carnegie, and The Little Minister, 
and A Window in Thrums. The “cheap 
lipe” was Messrs. Downey & Co.’s already 
extended series of sixpenny standard novels 
in ye llow oovere, sold here at 4£d. 

Walking through Finsbury-circus to 
Moor gate-street, I found a large bookshop 


making the most of The Martian, the 
sale of which they were aiding with a 
poster. I observe that the proprietors 
nave added cycling stop-watches and chains 
to their stock; may this be taken as 
a commentary on the discount question? 
or is it Messrs. Gilbert & Field’s clever way 
for pursuing cyclist customers who have 
become tired of books ? 

In Poultry and Cheapside I found some 
good displays. At one shop George Eliot’s 
Scenes of Clerical Life was awarded a poster, 
and at another a similar rlclams was 

f iven to Mr. Le Queux’s BeviFs Bice. At 
oth shops The Christian and The Martian 
were well to the front, and in Cheapside 
The Martian was shown alongside Trilby and 
Peter Ibbetson. Mr. Wells’s The Invisible 
Man was visible in Cheapside, and Mr. Guy 
Boothby’s Fascination of the King seemed to 
fascinate in Poultry, for I saw it much 
handled. 


In Queen-street I spent five minutes. 
Here a high class trade is done. Already 
the window contained eight oopies of Mr. 
Meredith’s Selected Poems and three copies 
of Prof. Dowden’s French Literature. An 
announcement board in the window seemed 
a good feature; it reminded me of several 
new enterprises: Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Co.’s new eight-volume edition of the 
Spectator (a specimen page was shown), 
Mr. John S. Farmer’s Hunting Songs and 
Ballads of the Chase, and the Bishop of 
London’s forthcoming book, The Story of 
Some English Shires. Although cheap books 
are not shown here, although nothing less 
expensive than the Gadshill edition of 
Dickens is shown in the Dickens line, yet 
I noticed that a cordial welcome was given 
to Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co.’s “ Cheapest 
Books in the World ” series. Their Pilgrim's 
Progress and Bon Quixote were liberally 
represented. The Martian was there in 
profusion. 

Facing the west end of Cheapside, 
and that worthily, is a large bookshop. 
Here, as elsewhere in the City, I found 
a refreshing elasticity in ideas as to what 
is recent. Ziska, for instance, was still 
to the front as “Marie Correlli’s latest 
sensation.” The Master Craftsman and Hilda 
Strafford are still “ just published ” in 
Cheapside. Baedeker & Murray, too, pro¬ 
long their reign on the best shelf. But 
the poster is given to The Martian; and 
The Altruist, and The Pomp of the Lavilettes, 
and Mr. Louis Tracy’s An American Em¬ 
peror have the prominent positions. 

It was only when I came to Ludgate-hill 
that I saw Mr. Lang’s Book of Breams and 
Ghosts at all; but that may have been due 
to imperfect observation. Each bookshop 
seems to give a plum of position to a dif¬ 
ferent book. Here I found Mr. Bret 
Harte’s Three Partners honoured. Again The 
Martian got the poster, and here it was 
described “ as Mr. Du Maurier’s Great 
Work,‘TheMartian.’” Mr. Andrew Balfour’s 
By Stroke of Sword was well shown here, 
and so was Mr. John A. Logan’s In Joyful 
Russia. 


THE DISCOUNT QUESTION. 

Public interest in the great discount ques¬ 
tion is shown by the manner in which the 
daily papers have taken up the subject 
Almost every paper has button-holed a book¬ 
seller and reported the conversation. A 
Pall Mall Gaaette representative, for in¬ 
stance, has been talking to a large provin¬ 
cial bookseller, and this was the gist of the 
interview: 

“How about this 3d. discount?” I asked. 
“ Is it true it will come to an end before the 
year is out P”—“ I can’t say about the latter, 
but something will have to be done. At present 
there is no living to be made out of the higher- 
priced books exoept on order. Take the 6s. 
book, for instanoe. It costs us 4s., which means 
sixpence profit, out of which all the ‘outs’ 
have to come. But supposing we overstock ? 
The same is true, only more so, when we come 
to books published at half-a-guinea and a 
guinea.” 

“ It is said that if the change is made the 
author will be the sufferer, at any rate for a 
while, especially the less known writers. The 
public likes its discount, and will hold aloof if 
it fails to get it?”—“I don’t believe it for a 
moment. Authors will gain. We shall have a 
fair margin for risk, and we shall stock more. 
This will be a gain to authors and publishers. 
It is the books that are seen that are bought, 
especially with less known authors; only a 
small proportion of the public order books not 
in stock. The six-shilling novel is going. It 
will soon follow in the wake of the three-volume 
book. The magazines have taught the public 
how much reading can be got for a small sum, 
and the cheap reprints are nails in the coffin of 
dear books. The publishers are beginning to 
find it out, and this season will show a large 
increase in the output of Is., 2s., and 3s. 6d. 
books (published price).” 

I demurred and asked, “ How about The 
Christian ? ”—“ It is having a great sale. I 
have three gross of copies ooming in this morn¬ 
ing, which will probably all be bleared before 
sight. In fact, most of them are bespoke.” 

“That doesn’t look like-.”—“Of course 

I don’t mean to say it of well-established 
authors, especially when they give good weight 
for the money—and Mr. Hall Caine does that, 
which is more than can be said for some of 
them." 

“ What sort of books do you like to sell best? ” 
—“The cheap issues which come from Nelsons, 
Wells Gardner, Blackie, and houses like that. 
There is a substantial margin of profit, and the 
public buys them in batches.” 

“ And the future of the trade ? ”—“ Boom¬ 
ing!—more especially in cheap books,” he 
hammered in as a final shot. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Clarendon Press Announcements 
Include : 

Theology, <fec.—“ Novum Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum Editionem 
8. Hieronymi,” ad Codd. mss. fidem recensuit 
I. Wordsworth, 8.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis; 
in opens societatem adsumto H. I. White, A.M. 
Partis I. Fasc. V. (completing part L); “ The 
Peshitto Version of the Gospels,” edited by 
G. H. Gwilliam, M.A., part i. ; “ The Coptfc 
Version of the New Testament in the Northern 
Dialect (otherwise called Memphitic and 
Bohairic),” with introduction, critical .ap¬ 
paratus, and literal English translation, 2 
vole., 8vo ; “ Samaritan Liturgies,” edited by 
A. E. Cowley, M.A.; “ Latin Versions of the- 
Canons of the Greek Councils of the Fourth 
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and Fifth Centuries,” by C. H. Turner, iLAj 
a Saooti Irenaei Novum Testamentum, edited 
by W. Sanday, D.D.; “The Key of Truth : a 
Paulician Ritual and Catechism, edited by 
F. C. Conybeare, M.A.; “Legenda Anghse, 
edited by 6. Horstmann, Ph.D., 2vbls., 8yo; 
“Old Testament History for Schools, by 
T. H. Stokoe, D.D., part lii.: “ The Disruption 
to the Betum from Captivity.” „ 

Greek and Latin.—" The Politics of Anstotle, 
edited by W. L. Newman, M.A., vols. in. Mid 
iv. (completing the work); “ Indies to Ando- 
cides, Lycurgus, and Dmarchus, ay L. D. 
Forman, Ph.D.; “ Horace,” a miniature text, 
edited by E. C. Wickham, D.D. ; Ovid, 

“ HeroYdes,” edited by Arthur Palmer, D.C.h, 
Caesar, “ De Bello Gallico,” edited by St. 
George Stock, M.A.; “The Agricola of Tacitus, 

edited by H. Fuxneaux, M.A. 

Oriental. —“Thesaurus Syriaous, edidit xt. 
Payne Smith, S.T.P., Ease. X., Pars. I.“ An 
Abridged Syriac Lexicon,” by Mw.Margohouth, 
part n.; “A Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament,” based on the Lexicon of 
Gesenius, as translated by E. Robinson, edited 
by Francis Brown, D.D., S. R. Driver, D.D.. 
and C. A. Briggs, D.D., part ri.; Gesenius 
“Hebrew Grammar,” tianslated from the 
twenty-sixth German edition by A. E. Cowley 
M.A.; “A Catalogue of the Turkish, Hindu¬ 
stani, and PushtU MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library,” by H. EthU, M.A., part u.; “A 
Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library,” by S. Baronian, D.D. 

General Literature and Modern Languages.— 

“ Manners, Institutions, and Ceremonies of the 
Hindus,” by the AbW J. A. Dubois, translated 
from the author’s later French MS. in the 
Madras Government’s Records, with notes, 
corrections, and biography of the author, by 
H. K. Beauchamp; “A Summary Catalogue 
of Bodleian MSS.,” by F. Madan, M.A., vol. 
iv.; “Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable 
Matters in the Works of Dante,” by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A.; Aubrey’s “ Lives,” edited by 
Andrew Clark, M.A.; “The Odes of Keats, 
edited, with notes, analyses, and a memoir, 
and illustrations, by A. C. Downer, M.A.; 

“ jEtolia: its Geography, Topography, and 
Antiquities,” by W. J. Woodhouse, M.A-, with 
maps and illustrations; “A Catalogue of the 
Antiquities in the Cyprus Museum,” by J.L. 
Myres, M A., and M. Ohnefalsoh Richter, Ph.D., 
with illustrations 

The English Language and Literature .— 
Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary," partiv., 
section 2, edited by T. N. Toller, M.A.; “Fust 
Steps in Anglo-Saxon,” by Henry Sweet, M. A.; 
“A New English Dictionary, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society,” the concluding portion of F, edited 
by Henry Bradley, M.A., and H, edited by 
James A. H. Murray, M.A., LL.D.; “King 
Horn,” edited by Joseph Hall, M.A.; Shake¬ 
speare, “King Henry the Fourth,” part i., 
edited by W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L. 

Law, History, Geography, <fec.—“Studies in 
Intern ational Law,” by T. E. Holland, D.CtL. j 
“ A Digest of the Law relating to the Govern¬ 
ment of India,” by 8ir C. P. fibert, K.C.S.I.; 
“ History of the New World called America, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A., voL ii.; “ Selections 
from the Whitefoord Papers,” edited by 
W. A. 8. Hewins, M.A.; “The Landnlma-Boo, 
edited by the late G. Yigfusson, M.A., and 
F. York Powell, M.A.; “ History of Agriculture 
and Prioee,” by the late J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
M.A., vols. vii. and viii.; “Catalogue of the 
Rawlinson MSS. (D) in the Bodleian Library, 
by W. D. Macray, M.A., part ii.; “ Historical 
Atlas of Modem Europe, from the Decline of 
the Roman Empire ” : comprising also maps of 
parte of Asia and of the New World connected 
with European History, edited by R. L. Poole, 
M.A., part xi. 


Arrangements have been made for the issue 
of twenty-five works in the series of “ Oxford 
Classical Texts.” 


Messes. Hoddek & Stoughton’s 
Announcements. 

“ The Expositor’s Greek Testament,” edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll; “The 
Providential Order of the World, b 7 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D.; “ The (fiencal Isfe, 

a Series of Letters to Ministers, by John Watson, 

D.D., Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., Prof. James 
Denney, D.D., Principal T. C. Edwards, D.D., 
W. Robertson Niooll.LL.Do T. +?' 

Darlow, M.A., and J. T. Stoddart; “On the 
Threshold of Central Africa,” by Francois 
Coillard, Paris Mission; “Sunday Afternoon 
Verses”: “Side-Lights from Patmos, by 
George Matheeon, M.A., D.D. “ Little Books 
on Religion ”: “ The RighteousFatherand the 
living Christ,” by the Rev. P. T. Forsyte, 
D.D.; “From Strength to Strength, by the 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A.; ‘‘A New Volume, 
by the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A.; “ The Spence 
of God,” by Robert Anderson, O.B., LL.D., 

“ True and False Aims, and Other Sermons, by 
the late Rev. E. Herber Evans, D.D.; The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, by FrofGeorge 
Adam Smith, D.D.. LLD., yoL u. ■."Th.tWo 
of F. R. Wynne, D.D., Bishop of Kdlaloe, 
with a oollection of sermons and addresses; 
“The Ritschlian Theology and the Evan- 
gelical Faith,” by Bfv p rof. J amee Off; 
M A.. D.D.; “Personal Friendship of Jesus, 
by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D.; “Essays 
and Addresses by Henry Drunmicnd, 
F.R.S E.,” with introductory sketches by Ism 
Maclaren and W. Robertson Nxooll; The 
Potter’s Wheel,” by Rev. JohnWatson.D .D.^ 
“Other People’s Lives,” by Rosa Nouohette 
Oarev: “ Mary Queen of Scots, from her Birth 
to her Flight into England,” including docu¬ 
ments hitherto unpubhshed. by D. Hay 
Fleming; “A Doctor of the Old Sohooh by 

Not Kill,” and another Story for Young People, 
by the late Henry Drummond; Jane Eyre, 
by Charlotte Bronte, being J* 10 
‘•The Works of the Brontes”; “David LyaU s 
Love Story,” by the author of “The Land o 
the Leal ” • “ Through Lattice Windows, by 
W? LDawson; “ By F« Euphrates's new 
story by the author of “ The Spanish Brothers , 
“ To the Angel’s Chair,” a story of ideals in a 
Welsh Village, by the Rev. John 
M.A., Liverpool; “Autobiography of a High¬ 
land Minister,” with a letter of appreom- 
tion, by the Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D., In 
Strange Quarters,” a story of Constantinople, 
by Edwin Hodder. 


Hamilton, the artificers of this hnge 
dramatic mechanism, to which, as an acci¬ 
dent has apprised the public, the working 
of hydraulic lifts is more essentud than the 
best acting talent, have contrived to illus¬ 
trate an interesting story of persecuted 
virtue and baffled villainy with mechanical 
effects of unprecedented ingenuity. I refer 
to the wonderful scene of the fight between 
divers under water for the possession of an 
all-important document recovered from the 
wreck of a yacht. No stage dlusion of 
equal difficulty has ever been attempted. 
And, unlike sensational effects as a rule, 
it happens to be entirely pertinent to the 
story, the document in question being no 
other than the proof of an irregular Bootch 
marriage into which the heroine has been 
entrapped by a titled villain, and the 
establishing of which is the ma in purpose 
of the author’s dramatic scheme. 


DRAMA. 


O NLY on the vast stage of DruryLaue 
could such a spectacle as “ The White 
Heather” be adequately presented. To a 
great extent it is the size of the theatre 
that determines the nature of the play, 
which must appeal to the eye at least as 
much as to the ear or the understanding; 
and it must be owned that the new man age- 
ment of Drury Lane in this, their first 
venture, have succeeded in. maintaini ng, if 
not surpassing, the Harris tradition of 
spectacular sensationalism. “ The White 
Heather ” is, indeed, an excellent piece of 
its kind. Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry 


With admirable consistency this purpose 
is pursued through four acts and ps many 
hours —for the Drury Lane public like 
quantity as well as quality—with just 
such interruptions as the sensational illus¬ 
trations of the story demand. It is part 
of the formula of Drury Lane melodrama 
teat the story should move through the 
more or less familiar scenes of everyday 
life. Accordingly, we begin with, a shooting 
party on the moors, where Lord Angus 
Cameron repudiates his alleged marriage 
coram populo. Passing thence to the interior 
of the Stock Exchange, we see the heroine s 
father “ hammered ” as a defaulter at the 
instance of the villain, who adds to his other 
wickedness that of being a mam moth 
speculator, and also assist at the playful 
antics of the stockbrokers, who tear a 
visitor’s coat off his back. Battersea Park 
in the height of the bicycling craze, and 
Boulter’s Lock on the Upper Thames in the 
season, bring the scattered dramatis person « 
once more together, under picturesque cir¬ 
cumstances; and then comes the ra0 ? 
between the villain on the one hand and 
the heroine’s friend on the other for the 
recovery of the missing marriage “lines,^ 
which not only make an “ honest woman 
of the heroine, but determine the succession 
of a dukedom. In the old days authors of 
melodrama were not too particular as to 
facts. Dion Boucicault, for instance, 
thought it enough — and it was enough 

_that the Colleen Bawn should merely 

lose her marriage lines or be robbed of them, 
regardless of the fact that as the marriage 
had been contracted in regular form some 
official record of it would exist. But“7® 
in critioal times, and the authors, of -the 
White Heather,” re-creating a similar might 
for their heroine to that which afflicted poor 
Eily O’Connor, are obliged to avail them- 
selves of the irregularities of the Sootcn 
marriage law. 


At first sight the lady’s chanoes are 
desperate enough. The marriage was cele¬ 
brated on board Lord Angus’s yacht (whose 
name, by the way, gives the play its 
enigmatical title). Not long afterwards the 
vessel was wrecked “ off a rugged part of 
the ooast of Scotland,” with the log-book, 
the record, on board; and m the 
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two witnesses to the ceremony, one is dead 
and the other was last heard of in the 
Chinese seas. Naturally the hopes of the 
experienced playgoer are centred in this 
missing witness, who, by all the rules of the 
game, ought to turn up at the critical 
juncture, and, as a sailor, espouse the cause 
of justice. But the authors have cleverly 
evaded this obvious solution. Turn up he 
does, this missing sailor, and at Boulter’s 
Lock, of all places in the world, but not to 
assist beauty and virtue in distress. On the 
contrary, his function is simply to tell Lord 
Angus where the log-book is likely to be 
found on the wrecked yacht if she should 
still be holding together, ten fathoms under 
water. The information is, however, picked 
up by a sharp-eared lad, who is the heroine’s 
most devoted slave, and so at the end of the 
third act the problem is, who shall be the 
first to recover the fateful log-book — the 
villain who wishes it destroyed, or the 
heroine’s friend who hopes to restore her 
good name by its means? That poetic 

i ustice is finally done need not be told, 
lut a serious difficulty has still to be 
overcome. Is the lady, once her marriage 
is proved, to be burdened with a hus¬ 
band whom she has every reason to 
detest? Clearly not; but how is he to be 
disposed of ? Here, again, the ingenuity 
of the authors does not fail them. Failing 
professional divers, it is the wicked noble¬ 
man who dons the diving gear and recovers 
the document. On the bottom' of the sea 
he is met by the heroine’s champion, who 
has descended on the same errand, and it is 
there the fatal fight is engaged in. Lord 
Angus uses his knife; the other retaliates 
by cutting the villain’s air-tube and leaving 
him to drown, while he himself is drawn to 
the surface mortally wounded, but with the 
invaluable log-book in his dying clutch. 


By dint of artfully contrived gauzes the 
illusion of being under water is conveyed 
to ike spectator with a startling degree of 
realism. The descent of the divers is 
managed by hydraulic lifts, which slowly 
raise the diver’s barge to “the flies” ; and, 
marvel of marvels, in the dimly lit depths 
fish of various sizes are seen swimming 
about with an absolutely life-like move¬ 
ment. This effect is, I understand, due to 
a cinematographic reproduction of the in¬ 
terior of an aquarium. Its like has cer¬ 
tainly never been seen on the stage. Of 
the acting by a company comprising Miss 
Kate Borke, Mr. Henry Neville, Mrs. John 
Wood, and oilier experienced hands, it is 
hardly necessary to speak. The actor in 
such plays pales his ineffectual fires by the 
side of the stage carpenter and the stage 
engineer. Mr. Henry Neville’s conversion 
or perversion to villainy after a practice of 
virtue which dates at least from the produc¬ 
tion of the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man ’’in the 
early sixties is noteworthy, but to the well- 
grounded actor nothing comes amiss. As a 
lady of quality, with her heart in the 
right place, Mrs. John Wood is, in her own 
jargon, “ immense.” An excellent recruit 
to the London stage in the line of business 
known as “character acting” is found in 
Mr. J. B. Gordon, who enacts the hard¬ 


headed, but soft-hearted, stockbroker with a 
fine pathetic touch. The entire performance 
—play and spectacle in equal proportions— 
will rank with the best that Drury Lane as 
a home of melodrama has had to show. 


Here praise for the dramatic novelties of 
the week must end. The English version 
of Dumas’ “ Francillon ” given at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre is crudely and ineffectively 
acted (with one or two minor exceptions) by 
Mrs. Brown-Potter, Mr. Kyrle Bellew, and 
a scratch company. It is a difficult piece to 
handle, consisting as it does of a ha’p’orth 
of action to an intolerable deal of talk. In 
French, of course, the talk possesses the 
brilliancy characteristic of all the work of 
the younger Dumas. The translation neces¬ 
sarily loses much of that; added to which 
the English actors do not succeed in looking 
at home in their French surroundings. In 
the most favourable circumstances it would 
be difficult, no doubt, to lay satisfactorily 
before an English audience the particular 
question here discussed—namely, whether a 
wife has the right to retaliate upon a faithless 
husband by an infidelity of her own. But 
Mrs. Brown-Potter has few of the qualifica¬ 
tions required for her part, though she is 
able to make an imposing display of Pari¬ 
sian costumes; while Mr. Bellew, a romantic 
actor of some distinction, is not seen to 
advantage as a society cynic. 


The faults in connexion with Mr. H. Y 
Esmond’s love-story in three acts, given at 
the Comedy Theatre under the title of 
“ One Summer’s Day,” are mainly those of 
the author, who has attempted, with an in¬ 
sufficient degree of dramatic intuition, to 
depict an idyll on the banks of the upper 
Thames. It is a confused and irritating 
piece of work, better in design than execu¬ 
tion. Mr. Esmond gives us real hay-cocks 
and false sentiment. Unfortunately, too, 
Mr. Hawtrey is cast for a part which does 
not suit him—that of a sleepy, indolent 
major, who fails to see that a pretty girl in 
the person of Miss Eva Moore is throwing 
herself at his head. 

J. F. N. 


SCIENCE. 


rpHE report of Mr. Cotton, Chief Com- 
I missioner of Assam, on the destructive 
earthquake of last June, will open people’s 
eyes far more than any sensational para¬ 
graphs could do to the magnitude of the 
catastrophe, and also to the remarkable 
power of coping with an emergency which 
Indian officials have acquired. There are 
some people who are never weary of abusing 
the administrators of the Indian provinces; 
for them the reading of this report will be a 
healthy reproof. Except for a conjecture 
that the source of the disturbance was a 
long-suspected fault near Cherrapunji, Mr. 
Cotton refrains from entering into a dis¬ 
cussion of the physical causes of the 
earthquake, contenting himself with the 


compilation of all the facts it was possible 
to discover. In this way he has provided 
the scientific staff of the Indian Geological 
Department with a greater mass of detail 
than has ever before been available in con¬ 
nexion with such an occurrence. The study 
of earthquakes and volcanic outbursts has 
within recent years been very scientifically 
carried out. Among the data now available 
on the subject this prompt and able report 
will undoubtedly take high rank for the 
future. 


I am sorry to see that the Marine Bio¬ 
logical Association is obliged to appeal for 
funds, not only in order to extend its field 
of action, but even for the bare purpose of 
remunerating some of the men who are 
carrying out valuable researches on our 
national sea fisheries. The association was 
the outcome of a very strong feeling that 
Government had neglected the fisheries, 
and suffered them to decline, at a time when 
all other nations were zealously protecting 
them, and the United States, in particular, 
were spending something like £75,000 a 
year on theirs. This agitation led in one 
instance to the Fisheries Exhibition, which 
was successful in drawing public attention 
to the value and importance of the industries 
involved. The association was an after¬ 
growth, and was formed under the auspices 
of Prof. Huxley and others to promote 
a scientific study of the conditions affect¬ 
ing all marine fauna, and especially those 
bearing on the fishing industries. A 
laboratory was built under the citadel at 
Plymouth, with assistance from Govern¬ 
ment, and a staff of exceedingly able and 
energetic naturalists was established there. 
The plan of the laboratory, which I had the 
pleasure of visiting this summer, is some¬ 
what on the lines of the more famous one at 
Naples. That is to say, dredging, trawling, 
and tow-netting expeditions are made all 
round the neighbouring coast by means of 
a fleet of boats specially equipped, and the 
results are tabulated or worked up in a large 
variety of ways according to their bearing 
on the definite researches in hand. During 
the summer season tables are let to students 
anxious to carry on private investigations. 
The association has already been the means 
of publishing excellent work, both of a 
practical and a scientific kind, the series 
of reports on the fisheries of the North Sea 
by Mr. J. T. Cunningham and Mr. E. W. L. 
Holt, and the latter’s studies of edible 
fishes, being especially noteworthy. Un¬ 
fortunately, as I was able to gather from my 
visit, the staff are completely hampered for 
want of funds, and are in need of larger and 
better equipped boats. The association is 
not one that can advertise itself in any way, 
and its unostentatious work is likely to go 
unnoticed except by the class to whose in¬ 
terest it directly appeals. As a matter of 
fact, however, the prosperity of the fisheries 
is a matter of the gravest national im¬ 
portance, and as it is a British custom to 
leave all necessary work to be performed by 
individuals or private societies, it is at least 
fair that these should be supported in an 
adequate manner. 

H.C. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Date of 8ir W. Soott’s Death. 

Edinburgh: Sept. 13, 1897. 

On the anniversary of the decease of Sir 
Walter Scott (Sept. 21, 1832) I looked for 
the date in the Edinburgh almanacs, and found 
it omitted in the Edinburgh Directory, and also 
in that of Oliver & Boyd, but inserted in the 
Church (Episcopal) almanacs for this year. 
Strange to say, further, the dates of his birth 
(September 13, 1771) are also omitted in the 
Edinburgh Directory and in Oliver & Boyd, but 
inserted in the Church Year-Book. It may be 
inquired into how has this forgetfulness come 
about in Scottish publications in the very city 
of his birth and scenes of his career and reputa¬ 
tion. Not so very far back as the first quarter 
of this century, Whitaker’t Almanac, a London 
publication, was found to have both dates in¬ 
serted all right, an example set by a more 
patriotic Saxon. W. V. Black. 


Chronology of Irish Texts. 

London: Sept. 18. 

This time I must protest, not “ mildly,” but 
vehemently against Mr. Nutt’s manipulation 
of my last letter (Academy, September 4). To 
the passage he selects for criticism he has added 
a whole clause which, although included within 
the marks of quotation, I never wrote, and 
which I moreover repudiate as distorting my 
meaning. By the expression “between the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries ” I meant the 
whole period of 400 years dating from the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth, which was obvious enough 
from the passage from Mr. Borlase’s book 
referred to four lines above; but Mr. Nutt 
makes me stultify myself by adding the absurd 
explanatory clause—in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.” Of course, I cannot 
suppose that he interpolated, these words in 
order to score a point; but he interpolated 
them none the less, and the discussion must 
therefore cease so far as concerns 

The Reviewer. 


“Liza of Lambeth.” 

London: Sept. 13. 

I am told that your review of Liza of 
Lambeth is most unfair, and that I ought to 
reply to it. 

I don’t really know why I should, exoept that 
it is perhaps a little annoying to be charged 
with plagiarism, when my book was finished 
three months before The Child of the Jago 
appeared. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of reading Mr. Arthur Morrison’s books, so I 
cannot tall what similarity there may be be¬ 
tween them and my own. But I might suggest 
that a fight between two women is not so 
uncommon a thing in the slums as to be seen 
by one man only. While the remark—not talk 
—about plumes I heard one night two years 
ago, when I was watching by a woman dying 
in childbirth. 

Of course the story is sordid and nasty: it is 
meant to be. If the book was to be written at 
all it had to be done truthfully; and what have 
you made the poor, you others, but sordid and 
nasty! 

I suppose no one can tell why the desire 
comes to him to write about a certain thing— 
but besides the feeling that I was writing 
beoause I could not help it, was another, that 
possibly it might induoe the Philistine to look 
a little leas self-righteously at the poor, and 
even to pity their unhappiness. 

I am sorry that your reviewer should “ quit 
me with a grimy feeling, as if he had had a 
mud bath in all the filth of a London street.” 
But perhaps he will not entirely forget me; 
and next time he is forced to go through some 


slums, he will not push aside with bis umbrella 
the ragged child who is in his way, and when 
he eeee a woman with a black eye, her face all 
pale and tear-stained, he may not look upon 
her entirely with oontempt. 

W. Somerset Maugham. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

With The Martian before 
them, and with Trilby and 
^MAurEr. “ Peter Ilbeteon on their shelves, 
the critics have formed their 
final estimates of Mr. Du Maimer’s abilities 
as a novelist. It was to be expected that 
these estimates would be sober, and they 
have been sober almost to severity. Their 
unanimity, too, is remarkable. It seems to 
be agreed that in The Martian Mr. Du 
Mauner did but work the vein of Trilby and 
Peter Ibbetton, and that he exhausted it. 
Says the critic of the PaU Mall Gazette : 

“Perhaps one wearies somewhat rapidly of 
the artifices by which Mr. Du Mauner pro¬ 
duces his effects; perhaps in his last book his 
hand had somehow lost its cunning. Certain 
it is that the net result is weariness and oooa- 
sionally irritation. The descriptions of Paris 
and its environs are here, the interjected French 

E hrases, the French slang (with English trans¬ 
ition appended). We have all Mr. Du Maimer's 
familiar enthusiasms—for physical perfection, 
for gentleness and strength and good temper, 
for France and things French, for food and 
drink—all the things,'in fact, over which he is 
apt to wax lyrical. But the thing has lost its 
savour. The little tricks of style—or the want 
of style—by which he produces his effects, the 
multitude of epithets, the piling of Pelion upon 
Ossa, the long rushing sentences full of .paren¬ 
theses, merely irritate. They no longer pro¬ 
duce a corresponding glow in the reader.” 


Even more explicit is the Daily Newt: 

“The book suggests that the author had 
worked out the peculiar vein which he at first 
1 struck ’ with such unparalleled success to its 
last grain of ore. In any further work he 
would most certainly have been required to try 
fresh fields and pastures new. It would be as 
idle as it would be ungenerous to speculate 
the probabilities of his success in any new 
quest. It is enough to say that this book must, 
in any circumstances, have brought the first 
relnarkuble series to a close.” 

The same critic, on the other hand, does 
justice to Mr. Du Maimer’s individual and 
indisputable faculty of observation. 

“ We recognise its author’s obligations to its 
fine training in observation as a draughtsman 
for Punch. It cultivated his eyes quickly to 
apprehend the traits and peculiarities that make 
for definiteness of presentation. The book 
abounds in little scenes in London and on the 
Continent that might have been taken bodily 
from the jottings of the artist’s ‘ carnet ’ of 
subjects for illustration. It is full of unfore¬ 
seen touches of observation that lend an air of 
reality to character and episode.” 

The “ chaotic construction ” of the book, 
noted by the Pall Mall Gazette, is the subject 
of general remark; but the Daily Telegraph 
excuses the author: 

“ A story which consists mainly of interrup¬ 
tions, of parentheses, of discussions on every 
subject under the sun except the immediate 
topic in hand, of thoughts which are trivial, 
and of moralisings which are ineffectual, is from 
the literary standpoint nil. Nevertheless, we 


would defy the reader to sit down to . The 
Martian without gradually succumbing to Mr. 

Du Manner’s charm.The oentral fact 

remains that it is a novel whioh has got to be 
read through from start to finish, not so much 
because it is good of its kind, but because it has 
its own secret for arresting and securing our 
attention.” 

“This singular novel is outside of all 
canons, pf literary art,” says the Daily 
Chronicle. The reviewer remarks on the 
“incredible silliness” of the supernatural 
elements in the story, but says. 

“If this volume of 470 pages had been re¬ 
duced by one half, and if the author had been 
content to label his bundle of anecdotes ‘ Barty 
Josselin’s Boyhood,’ he would have achieved an 
original and even startling success. For, as a 
picture of school life in Franoe, the early part 
of The Martian is altogether delightful. Here 
Du Manner was on ground that he knew inti¬ 
mately; his memory was stored with impressions 
which he reproduced in firm outline and with 
atmospheric delicacy; his vignettes of French' 
boys, ushers, country people, are little gems; 
and through these charming pages are scattered 
snatchw of French songs, which spread around 
them a fragrance of tender gaiety.” 

. Similar ly the Weetminster Gazette critic 
thinks the main theme of the book 41 a piece 
of bewildering nonsense,” but he “ prefers to 
remember that a great deal of The Martian 
is in the author of Trilby't characteristic 
style, and that it oomes to us as the legacy* 
of a well-loved and gifted man.” 

Finally, the Timet says : “ like Trilby, the, 
book has no literary style, but is written 
with the same enchanting grace, and re¬ 
sembles the bright and winning conversation 
of a genial and accomplished companion.’ 

The illustrations are praised on all hands, 
but by one critic only as “ charming oases 
in a desert of small talk.” 


M The reviews of Mr. Wells’s 

J5 , » latest story are more descriptive 
By h. G.weii*. 0 f jfa pi 0 t than critical of its 
art. The Scotsman gives it a word of warm, 
praise: 

“This' is a wonderful story — grotesque, 
indeed, as the title-page has it, but deepening 
as it goes from the farcical to the fearful and 
tragical. . The Invisible Man has been happy 
in his biographer, if in nothing else.” 

The Saturday Beview says: 

“ Mr. Wells is more concerned with telling 
us the adventures that befell a man who made 
his body invisible than with persuading, us that 
such a miracle is possible. This is a great ad¬ 
vantage. We acoept the miracle, and then the 
man with an invisible body becomes almost as 
interesting to watch as the man with an exag¬ 
gerated affection for his daughters, or an 
exaggerated self-consciousness, or any other 
qualification that leads him into remarkable 
scrapes. And the greater elbow-room allows 
Mr. Wells to throw himself away, to laugh, to 
be reckless and irresponsible; indeed, the 
general tone of the book, and the entire first 
half, is farcical, broad farce, bordering on the 
knock-about business. .... The tragedy is 
always on the brink of farce until we reach the 
last page and a piece of wholly pathetic 
tragedy. The hunted terror of society is caught 
at last, and most pitiful is the re-entry he 
makes into the visible world be left so boldly.” 

The Daily Chronicle speaks of Mr. Wells’s 
“ fertility of imaginative resource,” 
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including 3 Coloured Platen Demy 4to (approximately), doth, bevelled hoards, 34s.; 
half-moroooo (bound by Riviere), 48a. 

Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, has brought this New Edition up to the latent date. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING 0R0S8, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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CATALOGUES. 

SALES BY AUCTION. 

■pOTTBR’8 BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

L Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at rodoood prices, poet 
free. Sporting Work* purchased.— William Foma, 80, Exchange 
Street bat, Liverpool. 

Miscellaneous Books, including the Library qf the late Sir 
MORELLMACKENZIE, M.D.-FIVE DAYS' SALE . 
\/l E8SRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
1YL at th.tr ROOMS, 118. CHANCERY LANK W.O., on MON- 
DAY, October 4, aud Four Following Days, at 1 oclock, MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Vertue's Heads—Notes and Queries, 
1848 to 1887, 100 vols.—Meyriok’s Autient Armour, 3 vols.—Buskin’s 
Stones of Veuioe, Ao., ll yoU.— Oxford Historical Society, 43 vola— 
Medical, Surgical, and Other Soioutifle Treatises ■ Selection from an 
Editor’s Library. Ac. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

XnORBIGN BOOKS tnd PERIODICALS 

X 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * 00., 17, SOHO SQUARE. 

WILLIAMS & NOROATE, 
YY IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 80, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES port free on application. 

Valuable Miscellaneous Bocks, Mathematical, Classical, 
and Antiquarian Works, from Three Private Libraries, 
Ac. 

U E8SR8. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

rt their ROOMS, 119. CHANCERY LANE, W.CL on 
TUESDAY, OctoBca 12, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
VALUABLE MI8CELLANBOU8 BOOKS, comprising Houbraken 
and Veitueli Heads. Large Paper—Nash'* Mansions, 4 vols.—New¬ 
castle s Horsemanship, 2 vols.—Lodge's Portrait*, India proofs. IS 
▼ols.—Wilkinso*’s Londlna Illustrate, 2 vol*.—Aokermann’s West¬ 
minster Abbey, 2 vols.—Strutt’s Dress, 2 vols-—Coloured Costume of 
Foreign Countries. 2 vola—Archseologia to 1889. 79 vola—Sussex 
Arohaologioal Collections to IWH, 40 vola — 8owerby*s English 
Botany, l* vola—Raskin's Modern Painters, Large Paper, 9 vda 
—the Writings of Sir W. Scott, Dio kens. Lever, Thackeray, Surtees, 
Ainsworth, Jesse, Miss Freer, Dr. Doran. Walpole, Greville, 
Macaulay, Mahon, Froade, Preeoott, Motley, Carlyle, Ao.—French 
Memoire—Badminton Library, 10 vola. I*rge Paper.—A p per ley’s 
John Mytton—Carey’s Life in Paris—Bui ton's Arabian Nights. 12 
vola—Landscape Annual and other Gift-Rooks—Modern Mathematical 
J*?9tisea Greek and Latin Olassios and Translations, Students’ Books, 
Scientific Worka Ac, 

Catalogues forwarded on application. 

rpH. WOHLLEBRN, 

X FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Ruaeell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prioea 

CATALOGUES on application. 

TTT THACKER A CO., 

YY - PUBLISHERS, 

9, Creed Lane, London. B.O. 

And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 

MSS. considered for Publication. (Ertablished 1818. 

A large OUsntHe in all parte of the Bast. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

fpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

ThjJtth SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECH 
NOLOOY, ud ARTS will bwln on OCTOBER 4, end the «Tth 
8E88ION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 1, 1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following protection*:—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining. 
Textile Industrie#, Dyeing. Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 

University Degrees are aSo^oonferrtd in the Faculties of Arts, 
Boienoe, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ Residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Rkoutrajl 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 
n P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

t J. BOOKSELLERS, of 87 and 88 Wert 88rd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.O., desire to call the 
nttomioa of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent faoilttiee 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the moot 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TION 8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS _ 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

\TBW8PAPEtt8, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, afcc.—- 
XN KING. SELL * RAILTON, limited. high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 19. Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. E.O., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for prluting 
flluotratad or other Publications and specially-built Mach inoe for fast 
(aiding and covering 8, 18 ,94, or 88-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommoncc New 
Journals. 

FhoQitica upon the premises for Editorial Ofiloes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oanduotod. 

Telephone 46181. Telegraph M Africanism, London." 

"ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, LONDON 

XV (With which is incorporated the Royal School of Minee). 

Dean: Profesmr J. W. JUDD, C.B., LL.D., F.R.B. 
SESSION 1897-86. 

The SESSION OPENS on WEDNESDAY, 6th October, at 10 am. 
There will be a DISTRIBUTION of PRIZE8 and MEbALS, and 
an ADDRESS by Professor W. C. ROBRRT8-ArT8THN,C.RrFR.8.. 
in the LECTURE THEATRE of the MUSEUM of gfclENCE ami 
ART, South Kensington, at 9.38 pjn. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

I A experienced in Literary Work, aud who has aooees to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author nr any 
person requiring assistance in literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5, Fumival Street, 
London, E.C. 

rpHE DURHAM COLLEGE of 8CIENCE, 
X NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 

Peiecipal— Rev. H. P. GURNEY. M.A., D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
University Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of 
both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Scisnoe 
oomplete Courses are provided in Agriculture. Engineering, Naval 
Architecture. Mining. Literature, History, Ancient and Modern 
Language*. Fine Art, Ao. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students art attached 
to the College 

The 27th BES8ION begins SEPTEMBER 27th, 1887. 

Fall particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters 
will be found in the C*LXBD*a (price la 4d.). Prospectuses on appli¬ 
cation to the Secretary. 

QCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

O Greek, Latin. Foreign MSB., Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
E. W. Lcmmu, Beeches Road, Wert Bromwich. 

riiMPE-WRITING work of every description done 

X with aecuraev and despatch. Authors M8H., Technical and 
Decal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addicting. Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.— 1 The Mieses 
At J Puts, 439, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 

Just published, prioe 3a; free by poet, 3a 4d. 

npHE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

X FOR SESSION 1897-8. 

London: 1 Man oh ester: 

Macmillak A Co. 1 J as. E. Corvish, 

ME8SRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA 8TRBKT, OOTXNT GARDIN, W.O., 

Are the sole representative in Great Britain of 

HERR HANF8TABNGL, of Munich, 

IVe well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
lending London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Procibb Blocks for thr purposf. of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A 00. supply the cheapest and best Prooessse 
in the market. which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arotueologista, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A 00. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process. 
For the Reproduction qf Works qf Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations , Artistic Advertisements , Catalogues, Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prioe list on application. 

Ofloss: 4, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON. 

rpECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. — 

X The LECTURESHIP in ART is Vacant. Salary £290 per 
annum.—Applications must be sent in not later than October 29th 
to the Principal. Statement of duties will be forwarded on applica¬ 
tion.— Thomas Thorp, Secretary. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

l^dswrtiseBisnls in IMs column an inserted at id. per Une, prepaid.) 

TTTANTED.-Conira of “ THE ACADEMY” for 

VV llth JANUARY, 1886 Full prioe (3d. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 

A UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 

DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A large assortment at all kinds 
FOR SALE. Lists free.—Soorr, 17, Cron dace Road. Fulham, S.W. 

rpra AUTHbi’8 HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 

X fBu LEADENHALt PRESS. Ltd., 40. haadimhall Btrert 
London, E.O. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 9a per dcsen, ruled or plain. 


JOHN <fc ED. BUM PUS, Ltd., 
BOOKSELLERS TO BEE MAJESTY TBE QUEEN' 
Discount Booiulmu, 

360, OXFORD STREET, W., and 

6 & 8, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 


The Largest Stock of Currant Li'eratore in London. 
3d. in the Is. Discount a# Published Prices, except where 
published net. 

Special Discount to Public Libraries. 

Librarians are requested to write for Es tim a tes . 
HANDSOME SHOWROOM for BOUND BOOKS. 

All the Standard Books in strong and handsome 
bindings always in Stock. 

Books bound in strong, cheap, and useful, as well as in 
the most tasteful and artistic styles. 

Patterns designed for presentation and other special 
purposes. 

Book-Platis designed and executed. 

SECOND-HAND DEPARTMENT. 

A eery large and well-eeleoted Stock of Standard and 
M sctllaneous Books suitable to the Library and the 
Collector always on sale at low prices for cash. 

Handsomely bound Sets of Standard Books, Scarce 
Books, and Editions now out of print. 

Catalogues issued and forwarded post-free on applica¬ 
tion. 


£ s. d. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Eighth 

Edition, a rols., cloth, and little thobb, ... * IS 0 

ARABIAN NIGHTS, translated by Capt. 

Bustos. U toU., royal Sro, cloth, (pub. 

£6 Ss. net) . 4 4 0 

DICKENS’S (CHA8.) WORK8. Best 

Library Edition. SO Tola.. Sro, \a\f-ccdf , gilt, 

(pub. £16 unbound).1> 10 0 

PUNCH. Complete Set from commencement 

to end of 1896. Ill rols. in M. Half-morocoo MOO 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, oomplete, 1830— 

1881. 100 rols., 8vo, very fine Set in half-calf, 
panelled books .31 10 0 

HOOD’S (THOS.) HUMOROUS POEMS. 
Illustrated by Brock. Large Paper, roy.8ro, 
cloth (pub. 80s. net) . 0 15 0 

LANG’S (A.) THE LIBRARY. Large 

Paper (pub. 80s. net) . 0 8 8 

QUEEN MARY, by Skblton. Vellum 
paper edition with the duplicate set of plates 

NOTES and QUERIES. Complete, 18t9— 

1898, with all the Qxssaat I unreal to 1890. 

101 rols. in halt-calf, the remainder in doth... 88 0 0 

RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, with 
the plates on india paper. Large and th<ck 
paper. 8 vela., doth (pub. £11 Us.). 7 10 0 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 1831— 

1849. 48 rols., half-calf. 8 15 0 

DICKENS’S PICKWICK PAPERS. 

8 yds., doth. 4 0 0 

PORTFOLIO. Vole. 1—19, doth . 18 18 0 

SOWERBY’S BOTANY. Third Edition. 

18 rols., half-morocco (pub. £88) . 18 0 0 

SEEBOHM’S SIBERIA in EUROPE and 

ASIA. 1 rols., Sro, cloth . 

BRYON’S (Lord) LIFE, by L»iqh Hunt. 

8 vda., 8vo, cloth. 1 10 0 

JESSE’S (J. H.) LITERARY and HIS¬ 
TORICAL MEMORIALS of LONDON i with 
London and its Celebrities. 4 vols., 8ro, blue 
doth, 1847—50 . 7 7 0 

BACON’S (Lord) WORKS, by Ellis * 

Sssssure. 14 rols., 8ro. 5 5 0 

RANKE’S (L.) HISTORY of the RE¬ 
FORMATION. 8 rols.. 8 3 0 

RANKE’S (L.) HISTORY of PRUSSIA. 

8 yds. ... ~ — ... «. 3 18 
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Stevens & Sons’ Nov lav Worts. 

NOW READY, No. 58 (OCTOBER), price 5a 
Annual Subscription, poet free, 13s. 6d. 

THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A.. LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univerrity of Oxford. 
Contents. 

NOTES.—The Rule in “Clayton’s Case"; Cases on Fraudulent Pro- 
ferenee, Fixtures, Constructive Notice, Precatory Trusts, Ac.; The 
Working of the Income Tax Acts. 

GOVERNMENT by INJUNCTION. By Wilusii H. Dunbar. 

THE MYSTERY of ELIZABETH CANNING By Courtnst Kknny. 
THE MAHOMEDAN LAW of WAKF. By Sir W. C. Pktheram. 
NUI8ANCE8 in ROMAN LAW. By His Honour Maura nx Vilukrs, 
Chief Justioe of the Orange Free State. 

THE LAW of DIVORCE in ENGLAND and In GERMANY. By 
Julius Hirschpkld. 

THE MARRIED WOMAN JUDGMENT DEBTOR By T. K. 
Nuttalu 

THE GROWTH of the DEBENTURE. By Edward Maxson. 
THE STATUS of BRITISH COMPANIES in FRANCE. By 
Thomas Barclay. 

BOOK REVIEWS._ 

Just published. Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, doth, 25a. 

POLLOCK’S LAW of TORTS. A Treatise 

on the Principles of Obligations, arising from Civil Wrongs in 
the Common Law, to which is added the draft of a Code of 
Civil Wrongs prepared for the Government of India. By Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart, Barrister-at-Law. 1897. 

By the same Author. Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, doth, 98s. 

PRINCIPLES of OONTRAOT. Being a 

Treatise on the General Principle* relating to the Validity of 
Agreements in the Law of England. 1894. 

By the aune Author. Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of the LAW of PARTNERSHIP. 

Incorporating the Partnership Act, 1890. 1896. 

J nst published. Ninth dition, royal , doth, 90s 

GREENWOOD’S CONVEYANCING. A 

Manual of the Practice of Conveyancing; showing the present 
Practice relating to the daily routine of Conveyancing in Solicitors’ 
Offices. To which are added Concise Common Forms in Con¬ 
veyancing. Ninth Edition. By HARRY GREENWOOD, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law. 1897. 

“ One of those books which no lawyer's bookshelf should be without." 

_ Law Qasette. 

STEVENS k SONS, Limited, 

119 and 120, Chancery Lane, London. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NSW OXFORD STRUCT, LONDON, W.O. 


PRODUCJSSS and PUBLI8HSR8 qf 

PERMANENT CARBON PH0T0QRAPH8 

o» 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Catalogues and Price Lift* upon application. 


THE NORWICH 8CHOOL of PAINTING. A 

Haim at Plata, printed In reriooi (Moon, after Cotman. Oronu, 
Lttnan, Lound, Bright, Stork, Vlneent, etcL 

IWittbenadedurtlt. 

THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART). A largo number ol the Picture, 
now Exhibited at Mitlbank hart been pn biiih ed In Autotype, 
including tiw Chief Works of G. F. WATTS, R.A Further 
addition, are being made, and will be announoed ihortlr. 

BRITISH ARTISTS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the recent Guildhall Loan Collection. Ayelage else, 
u x u inahea. Price 12 a 

PAINTINGS, DRAWING8, and SCULPTURE by 

the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphs of the Chief Treasures of Art contained in the Public and 
Private Collections of Europe. Paintings and Sculpture in one 
uniform rise, prioe 19s.: Drawings on the Beale of the Originals at 
prioes ranging from la Sd. to 10s. each. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, and to 
undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ART of every 
character, both for Book Illustration, and on a larger scale for the 
Portfolio or for Mural Decoration. Pries Lists and Estimates 
free upon application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

PINS ART OALLRRY, 

74. NBW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

EPPS’S COOOAINE. 

OOOOA-NIB KXTRAOT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natura Coooa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—" OoooaJne," a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the oonriitenoe of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the plaoe. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy withont unduly exciting the system. Bold only In labelled 
Tina 


THE BOOKMAN 

For OCTOBER, 

PRICE SIXPENCE (post-free, 7id.). 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME. 


CONTENTS : 

Mbs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

A Character-Sketch (illustrated). 

A TALK about Mr. HALL CAINE and his 
CRITICS. 

New Writer. 

ALLEN RAINE, Author of “ A Welsh Singer.” 

The Reader. 

Mr. R. H. HUTTON. An Estimate of his Life 
and Work. By T. H. S. Escott. 

Mr. HAY FLEMING’S “MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS.” By Andrew Lang. 

Advice Abont Books. 

A HUNDRED BOOKS for a VILLAGE 
LIBRARY. By Clement K. Shorter. 

The Jonraalist. 

The STAFF of the “ PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 

Letters to the Editor. 

The DISCOUNT QUESTION. 

New Books. (Reviews.) 

Mr. ANDREW LANG’S “ BOOK of DREAMS 
and GHOSTS.” Chaucerian and Other 
Pieces. By C. H. Heeford. 

Sir WALTER RALEIGH. By Y. Y. 

Mr. SERGEANT’S NINETEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY GREECE. By T. E. Page. 

%• A Specimen Number of the BOOKMAN will be 
sent post-free on application to the Publishers. 

London: 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Prioe 9jd., by poet 3d.; yearly subscription (including 
Supplements), 9s. 8d. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE: 

A Rationalist Review. 

Denoted mainly to Books and Publications which deal with Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Ethics from a Rationalist standpoint. 

The OCTOBER Number contains t 
SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM: Mr. J. M. Robertson's New Book. 

A SINGULAR 8INGER: M. C. O’Btrne. 

THE YOUNGEST of 80IENCE8: The New Psychology. 

CRYSTAL and OTHER VISIONS: Andrew Lanq’s ^Ghoeta" 
HERESY In FICTION. 

DID MARK FOLLOW MATTHEW? 

GOETHE*8 GREAT THOUGHTS. 

PROFESSOR GOLD WIN SMITH INTERVIEWED: The Progress 
of Agnosticism. 

LITERARY SHRINES and PILGRIMAGES.— 1 . The Grave of Mary 
Cha worth. 

THE STUDY of DARWIN: A Concise Guide to Darwinology. 
RANDOM JOTTING8 ; and the usual featurea 
Also a 4-page Supplement, containing a Review and Criticism, by 
Mr. F. J. Gould, of Dean Farrar's rooent W ork on “ The Bible: its 
Moaning and Supremacy. 1 ' 


Icndon: Watts A Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.Q. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Isms, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forthonoonniramrat of Thrift the Bank noelves null nun, on 
d.po«it end .llo In tenet monthly on uoh oompi.Ud .1, 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
»■ nro acixxA. at noire. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 
ion Tin ihiluxsi rem novre. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full uriSotilin, port fro, 
_ FRANCIS RATEN BCROPT. Minim. 

TOURNALI8TIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

O Unxht the oommeroUl, printing, end *dltori»l work of anew, 
paper ana general printing omoe. With hia Intelligent cooperation 
wonld be made duly qualified to taka charge of a similar buiilnm. 
Moderate premium, which, lupplemented. would bo returned aa pro- 
greet re ealarT. Mutt-write ahorthand. May realde with editor or 
jyrojyictor — A ddrcee M^k^ear, of Memn. Pammore t Oookea, Aron 


J. NlSBET & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE HEP'S REDEMPTION: a Trooper's 

Story. By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author ol “Scarlet 
and Bteel, Ac. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

Heartily welcome... .always Interesting.’ '—Sootsman. 

Mr. E. Livingston Prescott is one of those writers who know' Mr. 
Atkins * down to the ground. His novel of military prison life, * Scarlet 
and Steel,’ which wa* one of the sucoesets of last season, is now followed 
by an equally stimulating story ."—Daily Mail 

LADY ROSALIND. By Mrs. Emma Mar- 

SHALL. Crown 8vo, fit, 

A FIGHT for FREEDOM By Gordon 

STABLES, M.D., R.N. Illustrated by C. Whymper. Gilt, 6a 
“ A fascinating book for boy or girl."—Record. 

“ Dr. Stables is virile and healthy in all his writing, possessing un¬ 
bounded enthusiasm for every description of outdoor sport." 

Qlasoow Daily Mail 

HEALTH in AFRICA A Medical Hand- 

book, both Scientific and Popular, for Europeans in Central and 
Southern Africa. By Dr. KEKR CROSS, Medical Officer to the 
British Central Africa Protectorate. With an Introduction by 
Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C.B., and numerous Diagrams. 3s. fid. 
“ An admirably practical handbook—Will be of the greatest possible 
use in emergencies to those beyond the reach of medical asriaunoe," 

Aberdeen Free Prttt. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY as SOCIAL Re¬ 
former. A New Biography, with fresh Matter. By EDWIN 
HODDER. 2afld. [Immediately. 

THE FAITH of CENTURIES A Berios pf 

Essays and Lectures by well-known Writers and Preachers, re¬ 
stating and explaining i> a form both scholarly and popular the 
Essential Doctrines of the Christian Faith. Edited by the R«v. 
the Hon W. E. BOWEN, and oontainlng Contributions from 
the BISHOP of ROCHESTER. BI8HOPPARRY, Archdeacon 
SINCLAIR, Canon »CoTT-HOLLAN D. Canon NEWBOLT, 
Professor RYLE, Rev. J. E. C. WKLLDON, and the Rev. T. B. 
STRONG. Extra crown 8vo, 7a 6d. ( Immediately. 

OLD TESTAMENT SYNONYMS. By Canon 

GIRDLESTONE. Revised and Re-written from an Earlier Work. 
Demy 8vo, 12a 

PICTURES of the EAST. A Set of Forty 

Full-pace Original Drawings to Illustrate the Life of Our Lord and 
the Preaching of Ht. PauL With Notes and Explanations, by 
Mra REN DEL HARRIS. Imperial 8vo, 8a 6d. (SAorfte. 

CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. Letters 

by Sir GEORGE STOKES, Bart. Long fcap. 8vo, la 


J. Nisbkt & Co., Ltd., 21, Berner’s Street, W. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. HI. — OCTOBER, 1897_ 2 x 6d. 

Dxkiil : A Roxurci Of Sobbiy - Conclusion, b? R. D. 
Blackmore.—F bxedbich Nietzsche: his Life aid Wobe«, 
by Professor Andrew Setb.—O ue Natiohai Coi.liotioks 
of Maiokchipts : THE Hableiah Libeaet, by J. M. Stone. 
—The Calendar or Scottish Crime, Part I., by the Bight 
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REVIEWS. 


ME. MEREDITH AS POET. 

Selected Poems. By George Meredith. 
(Constable & Co.) 

M E. MEREDITH’S poetry is no mere 
side-issue of the work by which 
he is better known. Even were these 
poems the mere luxuries of a great prose 
writer, they would be interesting, and 
would be sure of a fit audience; but 
they are far more. Had Mr. Meredith 
published no single word of prose; had 
he left uncreated those living, breathing 
figures which have grown so familiar, 
and merely chosen to give to the world 
this book of verse, a slenderer, but a 
no less sure, fame would have been his. 
Not that we, for one moment, recognise in 
Mr. Meredith one of the great masters of 
English verse. He is quite incapable of 
such lines as 

“ Absent thee from felicity awhile”; 

or 

“ In the bosom of bliss the light of light.” 

He is still less capable of such a verse as 

“ For old unhappy far-off things, 

And battles long ago.” 

Judged by the highest tests, this poetry will 
be round wanting; and there seem to us 
two special deficiencies in it. There is 
throughout all these poems a lack of that 
great simplicity which we demand in the 
highest verse. Passages there are of quite 
extraordinary beauty, of ripe observation 
and flowing vigour; but we are from time 
to time arrested by a metaphor or a thought 
which is baffling in the extreme. No doubt 
the fault is largely that of the reader, and 
Mr. Meredith usually errs through excess 
of light; at the same time, greater 
poets, charged with an equal weight of 
thought, have spoken more directly and 
cleanly. The pathetic quality seems almost 
^ absent—a quality which stands for so much 
t of n P^etry^ and is so characteristic of the 
£. the* 1 #!^ race that the lack of it throughout 
tig se poems is the more remarkable. We 


are not demanding from Mr. Meredith that 
he should write lines such as 

“ And thou, too, old man, as we have heard, 
wast once happy,” 
or 

“ the sting 

Of perishable things in my departing,” 

for there are but one or two in all time who 
can rise to these levels. What we complain 
of is, that throughout the book the sense 
of tears is nowhere apparent. Having 
pointed out what we believe to be certain 
limitations to Mr. Meredith’s poetic gift, we 
can the more freely enjoy its undoubted 
richness. We opened the book at “The 
Nuptials of Attila,” and cannot refrain from 
quoting once more its magnificent opening: 

“ Flat as to an eagle’s eye, 

Earth hung under Attila. 

Sign for carnage gave he none. 

In the peace of his disdain, 

Sun and rain, and rain and sun, 
Cherished men to wax again, 

Crawl, and in their manner die. 

On his people stood a frost. 

Like the charger cut in stone, 

Bearing stiff, the warrior host, 

Which had life from him alone, 

Craved the trumpet’s eager note, 

As the bridled earth the Spring. 

Busty was the trumpet’s throat. 

He let chief and prophet rave; 

Venturous earth around him string 
Threads of grass and slender rye, 

Wave them, and untrampled wave. 

O for the time when God did cry, 

Eye and have, my Attila ! ” 

The first two lines of this passage are 
magnificent, particularly the word “ hung,” 
which gives an impression of great distance 
and space. 

Note, too, the look on the face of the 
“ scourge of God,” “ in the peace of his 
disdain.” Still finer is the image “Like 
the charger cut in stone,” &c., which 
exactly gives the picture of a huge host 
ready to charge, but lifeless till their leader 
gave the word. Surely, however, the 
additional image, “ as the bridled earth the 
Spring,” merely weakens the effect, and the 
simile itself is altogether more common¬ 
place. Fine, too, is the evidently inten¬ 
tional dissonance, or possibly echo, in— 


“ When God did 




Eye and have, my Attila! 

But the whole poem has about it the glee 
of devastation, the delight of an appointed 
avenger. Mr. Meredith’s metrical effects 
are often bold, but always justified. Take 
the fine line— 

“ He burst out of the bosom of ire.” 
Wonderful, too, is this picture: 

“ Name us that, 

Huddled in the comer dark, 

Humped and grinning like a cat; 

Teeth for lips! ’Tis she ! She stares, 
Glittering through her bristled hairs.” 

We have said that this poetry is wanting 
in the sense of tears. Nowhere is this seen 
more clearly than in “ The Lark Ascending.” 
The verse here has certainly a wonderful 
gush and dearness and quickness: it actually 
does give that sense of a song so joyous 
that the bird can scarcely get it out. We 


admit, too, that Mr. Meredith has a perfect 
right to take the lark in his own way, and 
hear nothing but the rapture. But if we 
compare the poem with that of Shelley, we 
shall at once see that Shelley strikes the 
deeper, and we believe the truer note. 
Both poets descend in spirit to the earth 
after the ravishment of the skylark’s voice; 
but Shelley is touched with a certain sadness 
of the heart : 

“ We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.” 

Now Mr. Meredith is touched rather by a 
certain sadness of the mind, here beautifully 
expressed: 

“ Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 

Like yonder voice aloft, and link 
All hearers in the song they drink. 

Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 

Our passion is too full in flood, 

We want the key of his wild note, 

Of truthful in a tuneful throat; 

The song seraphically free 
Of taint of personality.” 

To compare these two poems on the same 
theme will reveal to us not a little of Mr. 
Meredith’s excellences, and also, as we 
think, of his defects. Be this as it may, 
this poem to the lark has the true exuber¬ 
ance and bubble of music. The little poem, 
“Mother to Babe,” opens in exquisite 
fashion: 

“ Fleck of sky you are 
Dropped through branches dark ”; 

but hardly gives the impression of complete 
ease in the writing. Nothing more delightful 
in its way than “ Love in the Valley " has 
been written for many years. It is steeped 
from start to finish in the faintness of dawn, 
the freshness of youth. Take only the 
following lovely lines, and especially the 
two last: 

“ Thicker crowd the shades as the grave East 
deepens, 

Glowing, and with crimson a long cloud 
swells. 

Maiden still the mom is; and strange she is 
and secret; 

Strange her eyes; her cheeks are cold as cold 
as sea-shells.” 

The “ Hymn to Colour ” we cannot profess to 
quite understand, except the ending verses, 
some lines of which are deep and excellent: 

They do not look through love to look on 
thee, 

Grave hcavenlinees! Nor know they joy of 
sight, 

Who deem the wave of rapt desire must be 
Its wrecking and last issue of delight. 

Dead seasons quicken in one petal-spot 
Of colour unforgot.” 

We have still reason to complain of a certain 
coldness in Mr. Meredith in the poem, 

“ Whimper of Sympathy.” All sane, strong 
men hate the sentimentalist, who is the 
greatest foe of emotion; and there is in 
these verses a certain fine scorn. But 
somehow or other we do not feel that these 
two lines are quite in the poetic key: 

“ All round we find cold nature slight 
The feelings of the totter-kneed.” 
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Here once more we can only raise the old 
complaint: that finely scornful as these 
verees are, it is none the less the “ rueful 
sight ” of the weak devoured by the strong 
that should appeal to the poet. Such scorn, 
though mentally fine, is not “ the scorn of 
scorn ” which is the dower of the poet. In 
“The Appeasement of Demeter” we have 
a poem really in honour of laughter : 

Laughter ! O thou reviver of sick earth ! 

Good for the spirit, good 

For body, thou! to both art wine and bread.” 

Perhaps, however, the finest poem in the 
book is that called “The Day of the 
Daughter of Hades.” The author shows in 
many another poem his delight in life, his 
love of light and laughter, his Greek appre¬ 
hension of the beauty of earth; but nowhere, 
we think, has he given it such full and 
sweet utterance. We will quote as one 
example the following passage, containing a 
wonderful simile: 

“ He saw through leaves 
The Mother and Daughter meet. 

They stood by the chariot-wheel, 

Embraced, very tall, most like 
Fellow poplars, wind-taken, that reel 
Down their shivering columns and strike 
Head to head, crossing throats: and apart, 
For the feast of the look, they drew, 

"Which Darkness no longer could thwart; 

And they broke together anew, 

Exulting to tears, flower and bud. 

But the mate of the Bayless was grave: 

She smiled like Sleep on its flood, 

That washes of all we crave : 

Like the trance of eyes awake 
And the spirit enshrouded, she cast 
The wan underworld on the lake.” 

This is a passage of quiet beauty; but we 
cannot forbear quoting another full of fire 
and rush: 

“ And the lord of the steeds was in form 
He, the God of implacable brow, 

Darkness: he : he in person: he raged 
Through the wave like a boar of the wilds 
From the hunters and hounds disengaged, 

And a name shouted hoarsely: his child’s. 
Horror melted in anguish to hear. 

Lo, the wave hissed apart for the path 
Of the terrible Charioteer, 

With the foam and tom features of wrath, 
Hurled aloft on each arm in a sheet; 

And the steeds clove it, rushing at land 
Like the teeth of the famished at meat. 

Then he swept out his hand.” 

We must leave this fine poem with the cry 
of “ Skiageneia! ” ringing in our ears. 

The “Young Princess” is lightly and 
often beautifully written, but has not the 
flash and force of the passage just quoted, 
or the deep charm of the passage before. 
Here are four mighty lines from “Lucifer 
in Starlight.” 

“ Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands careened, 
Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 
Soaring through wider zones that pricked his 
scars 

With memory of the old revolt from Awe.” 

Somehow or other the word “ pricked ” seems 
rather too small for the effect of zones, but 
the poem, both in idea—that though Lucifer 
revolted from Awe, he sank before Law— 
and in execution, is very strong. “ The Star 
Sirius ” is, we think, nothing like as grand, 


and such words as “dotlings” and such 
lines as 

“ Reducing many lustrous to the lean ” 

can scarcely be called happy. Of the 
tributes to Shakespeare there is no end, 
and Mr. Meredith makes his contribution. 
We are much inclined to doubt whether 
Shakespeare was the calm and benignant 
creature which it is the custom of all critics 
and most poets to imagine. The old note 
is struck by Mr. Meredith, who says: 

“Thy greatest knew thee, Mother Earth; un¬ 
soured 

He knew thy sons.” 

Tennyson speaks of 

“ Universal Shakespeare, bland and mild.” 

Matthew Arnold paints the same picture. 
One would like to ask whether the reader of 
“ Othello,” “ Lear,” “ Timon,” “ Measure 
for Measure,” and the Sonnets would rise 
from his book with quite the same feeling 
of serenity and blandness in Shakespeare’s 
character. We should, at least, like to ask 
Mr. Meredith whether the word “ unsoured ” 
would apply to that wonderful piece of 
verse beginning 

“ Tired of all these for restful Death I cry.” 

In “Winter Heavens ” we cannot pass by 
the following splendid lines: 

“ The living throb in me, the dead revive. 

Yon mantle clothes us: there, past mortal 
breath, 

Life glistens on the river of the death.” 

“ The Old Chartist ” is, in its way, delightful; 
and the whole scene with the rat and the 
mud-bank is natural in the extreme. 
Especially good is 

“ I feel superior to a chap whose place 
Commands him to be neat and supple.” 

“ Fair Ladies in Revolt ” is not, we think, 
quite so successful, and there are one or 
two lines which it is almost impossible to 
scan. For instance: 

“ You have erred 

In mind only, and the perils that ensue.” 

We have no space to comment on the 
many powerful touches in “The Woods of 
Westermain,” with its ghastly ending. We 
should like to take leave of Mr. Meredith 
the poet with a last look at “ Modem Love.” 
The first of these poems is, we think, the 
finest. Listen to the ending lines: 

“ Then when the fire doomed blackening, I 
found 

Her cheek was salt against my kiss, and 
swift 

Up the sham scale of sobs her breast did lift: 
Now am I haunted by that taste, that 
sound ! ” 

Then what a depth of truth there is in the 
following verse: 

“ In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be ! Passions spin the plot; 
We are betrayed by what is false within.” 

The third poem is less fine; but in the 
fourth we get such lines as 

“ Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life ! ” 


But we do not quite like the line—it sounds 
a little hollow and swollen: 

“Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior 
horse.” 

We have, as we said, found Mr. Meredith 
the poet somewhat cold, and lamented a 
certain obscurity m his verse; but that it is 
the verse of a true, and, at times, a splendid 
poet, no one with eyes or ears can for a 
moment doubt. 


MR. HENLEY’S “BURNS.” 

The Poetry of Robert Burnt. Yol. IV. 

Edited by W. E. Henley and T. F. 

Henderson. 

Me. Henley has ever been the enfant perdu 
of literature. It has always been the 
emprise perilous which has had attractions 
for him. In the achievement (essayed in 
company with Mr. T. F. Henderson) which 
he has now brought to a successful close by 
this fourth and final' volume of the “ Cen¬ 
tenary Edition of Bums,” the old fighting 
instinct shows itself strong as ten or a 
dozen years ago. Of whatever he set his 
pen to, one might be sure the average man 
would say: “True, no doubt; but how 
frightfully imprudent to say it! ” To speak 
the truth about Bums! If Mr. Henley had 
looked round him for what forlorn hope yet 
remains l to lead, he could not have made a 
more keenly characteristic choice. When 
the third volume appeared, the vital and 
straight-spoken notes of Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Henderson showed plainly enough to 
what manner of issue they were leading; 
and that issue we indicated in our comments 
at the time. Now we have Mr. Henley’s 
own summing-up of Burns’s “Life, Genius, 
and Achievement,” in an essay bold, vivid, 
complete with all his old mastery. We 
look to see how far it confirms or contradicts 
the summary which we based on those 
former notes, and find that in the main we 
were not far astray as to his mind. What 
difference there is arises mostly from the 
fact that we dealt with but a part of Burns, 
and here (of course) Mr. Henley is dealing 
with the whole; so that it displays Bums: n 
a more favourable—rightly, a more favour¬ 
able light. Let it be our first duty, and 
our pleasure, to say that we accept Mr. 
Henley’s conclusions with an assent as com¬ 
plete and cordial as is well possible for two 
diverse minds in this world of divergence. 
In but a few points (which we shall come at 
in due course) do we feel any recalcitrance; 
and those are mostly things which have to 
do with Bums the man, not Bums the 
poet. 

The editors tell us (in the preface) that 
they have already incurred violent hostility 
from numbers of the poet’s countrymen, on 
account of the previous volumes; though 
their views were rather to be gathered than 
read therein. Mr. Henley’s essay will not 
be a peace-offering; but he has too many 
scars of battle to care. Let him take the 
thanks of the few, which to-morrow will be 
the thanks of the many. He has uttered 
what none have dared to utter, and none—if 
they had dared—could have uttered with 
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like weight, and faculty to compel audience. 
It is fortunately impossible—or impossible 
with any plausibility—to account for his 
utterance by international prejudice. He 
has at all times shown such liking for Scots 
writers, and been so connected with Scots¬ 
men, that many have taken him to be him¬ 
self a Scot. It was as editor of a Scots 

S r that he first acquired his present 
ant repute and authority in the world 
of journalism. Already, indeed, his book of 
prose had made him known as a master of 
letters, with a style of perfect individuality 
and insuperable elan —the beau sabreur of 
essayists. But it was his editing of the 
Scott —afterwards the National — Observer, 
which made him not merely the possessor of 
style in himself, hut the cause of style in 
others, an acknowledged revolutioniser of 
English journalism. Therefore none can 
ascribe his summary of Burns to anything 
but a disposition which sets the truth of 
literature before all nationality, and before 
ignorant obloquy. Nor has he tripped as 
he might have tripped. The Mr. Henley 
we knew of old neither praised nor blamed 
by halves. He loved a writer; and he 
descended in avalanchine praise which often 
swept judgment before it. He saw grave, 
unnoted sins in a writer; and poured on 
him a glut of mitraille before which the 
hapless author’s renown “reeled, shattered 
and sundered.” Into no such trap has he 
fallen here. Mr. Henley seems to gain 
with the process of the yearn. Without 
sacrificing a jot of effectiveness, he has com¬ 
passed an even balance of treatment. 
Seldom, indeed, can so grave a justice of 
matter have been fused with such brilliant 
entrain of manner. 

What admirer of Burns, in good truth, 
could desire bolder, nay, more audacious 
estimate of the poet’s place in literature 
than is given by Mr. Henley ? It will not 
suffice the rabid Bum si an : “ Think nothing 
gained,” he cries, “ while aught remains ” ; 
and allow that his poet’s Muse stands next 
in beauty to Helen and Cleopatra, he will 
not be pacified unless you concede that she 
unites the golden tresses of the Greek with 
the dark riches of the Egyptian. Reason— 
at the name of Bums reason must bow; 
“ there is reason in roasting of eggs,” but 
not in toasting of Burns. His place, says 
Mr. Henley, is “ in the first flight of Eng¬ 
lish poets after Milton, Chaucer, Shake¬ 
speare.” Is it not enough ? “ Enough, 

aye, and too much! ” many may be inclined 
to cry with the reviewer; “Is this the grave 
judgment you talked of even now ? ’’ Well, 
let us look Mr. Henley’s gift-horse a little in 
the mouth. He declares with explicit justice : 
“It is not for ‘the love of lovely words’ 
that we revert to Bums. He has all 
manner of qualities—wit, fancy, vision of 
a kind, nature, gaiety, the richest humour, 
a sort of homespun verbal magic.” Never¬ 
theless he affirms, “But for beauty we 
must go elsewhither.” It is simple verity. 
What, then, does Mr. Henley mean by his 
first-quoted declaration ? This he means: 
the power, the consummate power of Bums 
is to be sought in what we may perhaps call 
his poems of character. “ The master-quality 
of Bums ... is humour.” There it is, 
the long-awaited truth spoken at last; 


directly, clearly, courageously. Therefore 
Mr. Henley concludes: 

“ The world of ‘ Scotch morals, Scotch religion, 
and Scotch drink,’ may be ugly or not (as re¬ 
fracted through his temperament it is not). 
Ugly or not, however, it was the world of 
Bums; to paint it was part of his mission. . . . 
The world of realism lay bread-beaten by his 
ancestors ... he followed it with vision, with 
humour, ‘inspiration and sympathy,’ and with 
art; and in the sequel he is found to have a 
place of his own in the first flight of Eng¬ 
lish poets after Milton, Chaucer, Shakospcare.” 

You see now what it means. It means— 
not that Mr. Henley is under any delusion 
as to the mode of Burns’s gift—but that 
humour and dramatic vision have for Mr. 
Henley a poetic value which for some of us 
they have not. Admit that, and Burns’s 
latest editor is not far wrong in the place he 
assigns to Burns. 

Wherefore, seeing that his comparative 
estimate in no way thickens his sight of 
Burns’s absolute powers and their nature, 
we are little disposed to contend over it; we 
can afford to pass it by on the other side. 
Personally, if Shakespeare had given us 
Ealstaffs as the sands of the sea, and plays 
like “Much Ado about Nothing” as the 
stars of the heavens, we should judge him a 
great dramatist, we should not judge him a 
great poet. But the essential thing remains, 
that Mr. Henley sees Bums exactly as he is, 
and utters his seeing without fear or flinch¬ 
ing. The rest is a bagatelle. “ The master- 
quality of Bums is humour.” The “ Address 
to the Deil,” “ The Devil and Dr. Hornbook,” 
those irreverent, pungent, irresistible flights 
of satire against Hie gloomy spirit of Scotch 
Calvinism, those pictures of peasant jollity, 
of vagrant revelry, full of animal spirits, 
of shrewdness, of character—instantaneous 
sgraffiti, the Comic Muse barefoot, reckless, 
tossing with dishevelled laughter; these 
are “ rantin’, rovin’ Robin ” himself. Him¬ 
self, and also—as Mr. Henley sees—his pre¬ 
decessors, Fergusson, and the author of 
Christ's Kirk on the Green, and the many 
more. In the Songs this is far more so. 
Mr. Henley says plainly that Bums worked 
best in these where “ he had a lead ” from 
some older singer; and that it is such lyrics 
which “ show Bums the song-smith at his 
beet.” He adduces in the notes of this 
edition abundant proofs of the fact—some of 
which we quoted at length in reviewing the 
third volume. In our opinion, this fact, 
now thoroughly established by Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson, must needs place 
Burns somewhat below true greatness as a 
song-writer. This, however, does not seem 
to be altogether Mr. Henley’s view. It is 
so far true, he says, in that “ the Bums of 
fact differs, and differs considerably and at 
many points, from the Bums of legend.” 
But “enough remains to Bums to keep him 
easily first in the first flight of singers in the 
vernacular, and to secure him, outside the 
vernacular, the fame of an unique artist.” 
Our objection to this (let it pass for what it 
is worth) would be that the old border 
singers were “vernacular,” and easily pass 
Bums in the serious lyric. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Henley would argue that few of 
their productions are real songs, but rather 
belong to the class of brief ballads. 


Mr. Henley is not less, but rather more 
outspoken, in dealing with Bums the man. 
Terrible will be the flutter in the kailyards 
over this section of his work. Not Don 
Quixote among the puppets worked such 
slaughter grim and great as Mr. Henley 
when he lugs out his long sword, and slices 
right and left among the marionettes that 
have hitherto done duty in the pleasant 
tragedy mixed full of lamentable mirth of 
“ The Ploughman Poet; or, the Glasses and 
the Lasses.” Wood and tinsel are scattered 
about the stage; even Highland Mary lies 
lopped and low. For that last deed let Mr. 
Henley have our warmest thanks. Hateful 
is all sham, but most hateful of all the senti¬ 
mental sham. Let him also be thanked that, 
by way of righteous compensation, he has 
championed poor Jean Armour, neglected of 
all the sentimentalists, because Bums took the 
romance out of her by giving her the tardy 
justice of marriage—not that the tardiness 
was his fault. For the first time we have 
Bums with the whitewash scraped off him 
—in his colours as he lived. 

Mr. Henley sums his own sketch in 
one chance-dropped sentence: “The lewd, 
amazing peasant of genius, the inspired 
faun.” Nay, he carries the revolt against 
smug unreality to excess; until we think 
of Lear tearing off his “lendings,” when 
the contemplation of Poor Tom has con¬ 
victed him of being “sophisticated.” He 
declares it too late to apologise for the 
“primordial instinct,” and a particularly 
rank absurdity “in the case of a man 
who so exulted in its manifestations and 
results” as Bums. Passing by the 
principle involved in this sentence, most 
people will understand from it that Mr. 
Henley applauds Bums for illustrating the 
“ primordial instinct ” by a life-long career 
of seduction; and it is not probable that 
Mr. Henley quite meant that. He shows 
clearly enough at the end what is really to 
be said of Bums: “ a peasant of genius 
perverted from his peasanthood .... con¬ 
strained to live his qualities into defects.” 
Let it be added, that, though we have 
talked of the poet’s “career of seduction” 
(because, like Mr. Henley, we have a taste 
for calling things by their names), it was 
far from implying what it would imply in 
a higher society. The young ladies of such 
a community did not need much seduction. 
The delicate manner in which Jean Armour 
opened her affair with Burns is typical. 
Some philosophers affirm that in all love 
affairs the first call comes from the woman, 
though it is a silent call. But these 
maidens were articulate, and left nothing 
to chance. 

We are not, it is true, personally 
acquainted with Scottish village-life, we 
are willing to believe that things may 
have bettered since Bums wrote; and there 
is an immense gap between Mauchline and 
Thrums. Yet we do not speak out of our 
inner consciousness only. The reviewer 
has lived intimately in contact with a 
type of peasantry strongly analogous 
to that described by Bums, though 
more dour, less streaked with gaiety, 
and has, therefore, a vivid realisation 
of what such an environment means. 
Even in our actual position of superiority 
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and proud enlightenment, we do not find 
any stone exactly safe to throw at him. 
From this same experience, we doubt the 
heroism which Mr. Henley imputes to Jean 
Armour in a certain detail of conduct. He 
hardly, we think, realises the extent to 
whioh such girls’ sensibilities are dulled in 
these matters. But all this is not to be 
pursued here. Enough that without such 
experience it is not possible to understand 
all the excuse for Bums. 

In conclusion, let us hope that Mr. 
Henley’s courage and sincerity will purify 
the atmosphere about Bums. As in the 
case of the Chinese Emperor’s clothes, one 
has spoken, and now many may begin to 
speak. But, as in Andersen’s story, to say 
that first word it needed, if not a child, what 
is in some ways the same—a man of genius. 


INACCURATE HISTORY. 


The Battlefield* of Thessaly. 

Ashmead-Bartiett, M.P. 


By Sir Ellis 
(John Murray.) 


This is a wearisome and profitless work. It 
cannot pretend to be a new and original 
history of the recent campaign in Greece, 
owing to the very trifling portion of the 
fighting that the author himself witnessed. 
Nor, so far as he was himself present at the 
battlefields of Thessaly, did his personal 
experiences differ at all from those already 
recounted in book form by several of the 
newspaper correspondents who professionally 
went all through the war. Nor, indeed, 
has Sir Ellis anything very fresh to tell us 
about his capture by a Greek gunboat, 
while the circumstance, naturally enough, 
hardly appeals to him so humorously as it 
did to the English journalists who narrated 
it at the time. It may also be suggested 
that the resistance of the Greeks to the 
Turks was of so contemptible a nature, on 
the whole, that it would hardly be worth a 
new and minute description, even if it had 
been possible for any individual to procure 
one. But Sir Ellis is by no means an 
accurate observer, and, being cursed with 
the trick of needless repetition, he gets into 
absurd tangles. The long artillery duel at 
Maid will not rank as an historical event of 
any great importance, but it is no doubt 
excusable for our present writer to tell us 
that on its third day (being the day of his 
own arrival on the scene of action) “ the 
first shell was fired in the artillery fight at 
7.45, and the cannonade continued without 
cessation till about 12.45.” But is it excusable 
for him to tell us, three chapters on, in another 
account of the same battle, that “ a furious 
cannonade began at eleven o’clock and lasted 
till four”? His ideas of distances are equally 
vague. He tells us how he watched this 
same engagement from the top of the 
Melouna Pass, at a distance of but two 
miles from the Turkish batteries. But on 
the next day, when he descends into the 
plain, he quotes this distance as four miles. 
Other authorities make it even further, and 
on yet another page of the book before us 
it is described as “ about two hours’ ride.” 
What can be the use of such contradictory 


details, except to distract the reader from 
paying attention to the author’s conclu¬ 
sions? 

Sir Ellis cannot even be congratulated 
on the maps which he includes in his 
volume. Beautifully printed as they are, 
their blunders are all the more manifest. 
The projected railway, for example, vid 
Thermopylae and Lamia to Larissa is 
inserted as enjoying the same definite exist¬ 
ence as the railways from Yolo to Larissa 
and Kalabatea, while the much-used rail¬ 
way from Lamia to Marina is omitted from 
the same chart. The spelling of the various 
towns varies with the maps, even though in 
the text the name of the new premier, 
M. Ralli, is consistently spelt (for no 
apparent reason) Rhallys. These, no doubt, 
would be trivialities if in other respects we 
could obtain accurate history or comment. 
But, incredible as it may seem, on p. 94 we 
are told that certain mistakes in tactics on 
the part of the Turks at Yalestino and 
Domoko “ are explained or excused on the 
ground that the modem long range or 
repeating rifle prevents the soldier from 
being kept in hand.” Yet it is the fact, as 
truly narrated on p. 140 of the same book, 
that “the Turkish infantry were all armed 
with the Martini-Henry rifle ” at Velestino, 
and that “ only one brigade of the second 
division ” had the Mauser at Domoko, which 
brigade fought with remarkable bravery 
and perfect discipline. So, too, on p. 139, 
Pharsalos is mentioned as marked by one of 
the “ largest and most sanguinary conflicts, 
and by the heaviest losses to the Turks.” 
Yet on p. 225 we are told “ the action at 
Pharsalos cannot be called a battle,” and on 
p. 229 that the Turkish loss in the same 
engagement was “about 300 men hors de 
combat." Many other “howlers” of equal 
calibre might be quoted if space permitted, 
but enough have been advanced to indicate 
the value that this volume would possess as 
a book of reference. Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett, M.P.’s Rusaophobic views on the 
Eastern Question are already pretty well 
known, and are no doubt appreciated at 
their full value by his friends. The medley 
of obvious blunders in which these opinions 
are involved in The Battlefield* of Thessaly 
will scarcely assist them to carry conviction 
to the minds of his political opponents. 


SIGNED CRITICISM. 

Studies in Two Literature*. By Arthur 
Symons. (Leonard Smithers.) 

Me. Symons believes in the personal 
element in criticism: he judges no 
author, no book, by generally accepted 
formula or hard and fast dogmatic rule. 
He is distinctly an impressionist, and his 
criticisms are the records of his own feelings 
while reading certain books. He does not 
care an iota for abstract generalities, for his 
studies are studies in purely personal sensa¬ 
tions. And as every man is, at his best, but 
a creature of moods and impulses, it would 
be unfair to expect to find in these studies, 
written as they were at different times and 


under different circumstances, an absolute 
continuity of thought, an absolute freedom 
from contradictions. As it is, the slight con¬ 
tradictions and revisions of previous im¬ 
pressions which crop up here and there only 
add to the charm of the book. 

These studies are divided into (1) Studies 
in the Elizabethan Drama; (2) Studies in 
Contemporary Literature; (3) Notes and 
Impressions: English Writers; (4) Notes 
ana Impressions: French Writers. Of 
these, the Studies in the Elizabethan 
Drama are the least successful; while 
the Notes on French writers are somewhat 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. In the 
Shakespeare essays, Mr. Symons has, as he 
remarks in the preface, been forced to become 
argumentative—“ that was a necessity of the 
case, as I had to clear the ground.” Now 
this clearing of the ground is useful, but 
somewhat exasperating and tedious work; 
and though Mr. Symons does his best 
to make interesting the time-worn argu¬ 
ments of date and place and “ internal 
evidences,” he cannot conceal his sense of 
the utter futility of them all. In argu¬ 
ments, in clearing the ground, personal 
impressions count for very little. The 
essays included under this section are on 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” “ Macbeth,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “Measure for Measure,” 
“ The Winter’s Tale,” “ Titus Andronicus,” 
and “ Henry Vm.,” Philip Massinger and 
John Day. They were written as intro¬ 
ductions to an edition of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and the “Mermaid Series” of Elizabethan 
dramatists, and model introductions they 
unquestionably are. But they are nothing 
more. They contain admirable summaries 
of the works of a host of writers on the 
same subjects, but little that is distinctly 
original. Here and there, when Mr. Symons 
allows himself a free hand and gives his 
own impressions of certain characters— 
notably of Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth— 
they rise above the level of the merely 
commonplace; but for a volume of this 
kind, a book that makes some claim for 
permanency, the clearing of the ground is 
altogether too much in evidence. The best 
essay is that on “ Titus Andronicus,” where 
the evolution of the tragedy of blood, the 
change from the merely horrible in “ The 
Spanish Tragedy” or the “Jew of Malta” 
to the intensely and magnificently terrible, 
then to the most awful of all, the tragedy 
of the sold, is traced with particular 
clearness. 

In the “ Studies in Contemporary Litera¬ 
ture” Mr. Symons is on surer and more 
congenial ground, for he is a modem of the 
modems, one of les jeunes. We have here 
essays on Christina Rossetti, William 
Morris, Coventry Patmore, Walter Pater, 
Modernity in Verse and on Zola’s Method— 
essays intensely personal, and containing no 
suggestion of finality. It will be seen 
at once that in reviewing these studies 
we are confined to the expression of 
agreement with or disagreement from the 
ersonal impressions they set forth. To 
egin with, we certainly do not like the 
passage on the first page of the essay on 
Christina Rossetti, which reads very much 
like a sneer at the genius of Mrs. Browning, 
and though in our admiration for the poems 
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of Mi ha Rossetti we would yield to none, 
we should hardly care to subscribe to Mr. 
8ymons’s dictum that “ she possessed a power 
of artistic self-restraint which no other woman 
who has written verse, except the supreme 
Sapho, has ever shown. . . . She is more 
English than any Englishwoman.” In pass¬ 
ing we may say that we have noted through¬ 
out the book quite a number of such 
dogmatic exaggerations. Mr. Symons’s some¬ 
what magnified enthusiasms may serve as 
an excuse for these outbursts, but many of 
his studies—that on Walter Pater, for in¬ 
stance—suffer from a superfluity of admira¬ 
tion. The peculiar note of Christina 
Rossetti’s genius is well summed up as “ a 
power of seeing finely beyond the scope of 
ordinary vision ... an autumnal muse, 
perhaps, but the muse certainly of an autumn 
going down towards winter with the happy 
light still on it of a past, or now but 
scarcely passing summer.” In such sum¬ 
mings up, Mr. Symons’s method is seen at 
his best. They are terse, graphic, and 
original, and, as a rule, give in a few lines a 
wonderfully true picture of the author’s 
peculiar genius. 

In the essay on William Morris, Mr. 
Symons is inclined to emphasise rather too 
strongly what he aptly calls the “vague 
and monotonous, and continuous and restful 
going on ” of the poems, and to ignore the 
real passion and fire of which Morris’s work 
was so full. It is curious to find a critic 
who in his confession of faith in the preface 
to this volume writes: “A work of art has 
but one reason of existence—that it should 
be a work of art, a moment of the eternity 
of beauty,” complaining that “ to read ‘The 
Earthly Paradise ’ is like taking a dose of 
opium,” and that in Morris’s work there is 
a sense of “ that weariness which comes of 
over-much repose.” 

Mr. Symons’s criticism of Robert Louis 
Stevenson is rather carping, and shows 
that he has failed to fathom the marvellous 
attractiveness of Stevenson the man apart 
from Stevenson the writer. There is a lack of 
the all-necessary sympathy in Mr. Symons’s 
study. The “Notes on French Writers” 
are, as we have said before, distinctly dis¬ 
appointing. Mr. Symons knows contempor¬ 
ary French literature, at least contemporary 
French poetry, better than most critics. 
He has soaked himself in Contmentalisms 
of every kind, but these studies are scrappy 
and haphazard and incomplete. In one is 
he biographical, in another critical, and, 
though all are interesting, the wisdom of 
including such flimsy impressions in a 
volume of solid merit is questionable. The 
note on Catulle Mencms is altogether 
laudatory. Yet a man who has abused 
his real talents as Mendes has done is 
positively despicable. 

We have left to the last Mr. Symons’s 
essay on “ Modernity in Verse,” perhaps the 
most suggestive study in the collection. 
With all the good that he says of Mr. 
Henley’s poetry we heartily agree, but it is a 
pity that no mention is made of Mr. Kipling, 
one of the most essentially modern of poets. 
Mr. Symons finds in Mr. Henley’s capacity 
for dealing with London, with the madden¬ 
ing roar and rush of life, the true test of 
modernity. 


THE ACADEMY. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

Social Switzerland. By William Harbutt 

Dawson. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mb. Dawson writes primarily for the ex¬ 
pert, and those who are intimately connected 
with trade organisations or social work in 
this country will find his book particularly 
suggestive and instructive; but in these 
days, when such problems as the relief of 
the unemployed, the housing of Jthe aged 
poor, or the protection of the working 
classes, are forced into such tremendous 
rominence, the experiments which have 
een carried on in Switzerland become of 
universal interest. We could have wished 
that Mr. Dawson had pointed out more dis¬ 
tinctly the difference between the social 
legislation now in force in England, France, 
and Germany and that of the various can¬ 
tons in Switzerland, for his book would 
then have been of more value to the general 
reader, who is not always too well informed 
with regard to the intricacies of social legis¬ 
lation. 

The first section of the book deals with 
the organisation and protection of labour in 
factories. In Switzerland the law fixes a 
normal day of eleven hours, though ten 
hours only may be worked on Saturday and 
the days preceding holidays. There seems 
to be little or no desire for an eight-hours’ 
day. In the middle of the day at least an 
hour’s rest must be given to all workpeople. 
Sunday work is only permitted under 
special circumstances, and all factory regu¬ 
lations—as to conditions and hours of work, 
payment of wages, fines, &c.—must be sub¬ 
mitted to the Cantonal Government, “ which 
first takes the opinion thereon of the work¬ 
people themselves.” Sunday and night 
work is prohibited for women, who are 
allowed an extra half-hour for the mid-day 
rest—when they have household duties to 
perform. The regulations with regard to 
child labour do not, however, appear to be 
very satisfactory. 

In spite of the longer hours, the wages 
paid to the Swiss working classes fall 
considerably below the standard common in 
this country, and Mr. Dawson cites the case 
of the silk-ribbon weavers of Basle who 
struck quite recently for a minimum wage 
of 3s. 9d. per day. Though the trade union 
organisation in Switzerland is comparatively 
weak, strikes are more generally successful 
than in this country, for the essentially 
democratic spirit of the Swiss people is an 
immense and invariable power on the side 
of the strikers. Mr. Dawson gives a 
detailed account of the various organisa¬ 
tions of working men in different parts of 
the country. The story of the evolution of 
the Griltliverein now a Socialist organisa¬ 
tion of great importance, boasting of some 
thirteen thousand members, is particularly 
instructive. 

Under the general heading of “ Industrial 
Peace” we have next an account of the 
Industrial Courts of Arbitration which are 
now to be found in most cantons. All 
minor disputes between employer and 
employee are finally settled by the judges 
of these courts; but there seems little doubt 


that the side of the employee is much 
favoured, and employers are bv no means 
satisfied with the workings of the courts of 
arbitration. There are three judges—one 
chosen from the civil courts, one from 
the ranks of the employers, and one from 
among the men—but Mr. Dawson adds, 
very significantly, “ there is a tendency for 
employing members of the courts, or certain 
of mem, to vote with the labour side from 
motives of trade rivalry or with the object 
of ingratiating themselves with the working 
classes.” 

Switzerland would appear to be a haven 
of rest for the unemployed working man. 
There are relief stations situated in all parts 
of the country—stations very different in 
every respect from the English workhouse 
—and labour registries are to be found in 
every town of any importance. Some idea 
of the amount of relief given to the unem¬ 
ployed may be gathered from the fact that 
m 1894, in the canton of Zurich alone, the 
relief stations drew more than £1,100 from 
the cantonal exchequer. In many of the 
large towns homes for travelling working 
men in search of employment nave been 
established on a very large scale. In the 
Passantenhaus, in Berne, no fewer than 
17,000 persons—a third of them foreigners 
—arc fed and housed every year. Of these 
more than 300 received new shoes, many 
received new clothes, and not a few gifts of 
money to help them on their way. 

We have no space for a detailed account 
of the various Swiss labour oolonies and 
labour bureaux and exchanges. As is 
generally known, it has fallen to the lot 
of Switzerland to make the first practical 
experiments in compulsory out-of-work in¬ 
surance, and Mr. Dawson gives an excellent 
history of the attempt and its results in the 
various cantons. The homes for the aged 
poor, which are scattered throughout 
Switzerland, are ideal establishments, and 
it is painful to realise we have so few 
establishments like the Oreisenasyl of Berne 
in this country. 

The book concludes with chapters on 
technical education and the control of the 
drink traffic. Social Switzerland is alto¬ 
gether a suggestive and instructive book— 
a book to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest. 


ABOUT BIRDS. 

Citizen Bird: Scenes from Bird-life for 
Beginners. By Mabel Osgood Wright 
and Elliott Coues. With 111 Illustrations. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) 

“ Bird-day ” is a phrase unknown to our 
Cisatlantic ears. In the land of the free 
and glorious it is becoming known as the 
name of a festival devoted to instructing the 
youth in the useful qualities of what a 
pamphlet before us on the subject calls “ our 
feathered brothers.” In a similar manner 
“Arbor Day” has come to be recognised 
throughout America as a day on which it is 
meet for children to plant trees and think 
about them. These two celebrations are 
the outcome of a movement which has been 
taking place to interest young people in the 
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beauties and economies of nature generally. 
It is a movement -which must command the 
sympathy of all, but especially of those who 
have seen the previous sacrifice of nature to 
the utilitarian Moloch, and have noted the 
rapid disappearance of singing birds and 
flowering plants before the devastating march 
of industry. Many writers have dwelt upon 
this saddening feature of American growth. 
Now the reaction has set in with a kind of 
frenzy, and birds, beasts, and wild vegeta¬ 
tion are to be protected at all hazards. The 
authors of the movement have sensibly 
abandoned all hope of securing their object 
by means of prohibitive legislation, and 
have gone instead direct to the heart of the 
people at its most plastic and impressionable 
age. One might have felt sceptical as to the 
power of any human influence to rob the 
schoolboy of his bird’s-nesting and catapult¬ 
ing propensities; and in England especially 
we should probably shrug shoulders over 
the idea, and utter the time-worn com¬ 
placencies that boys do very little damage 
to our feathered population, and that birds’- 
nesting is an excellent means of inculcating 
a spirit of hardiness and adventure. They 
look at things differently in America. There 
not only does the schoolboy seem to be 
amenable to the dulcet reasoning of humani¬ 
tarians, but even a Secretary of Agriculture 
can so far unbend from his official calmness 
as to “ enthuse ” in the following strain: 

“ The love of feather ornaments so heartlessly 
persisted in by thousands of women, and the 
mania for collecting eggs and killing birds so 
deeply rooted in our boys, are legacies of 
barbarism inherited from our savage ancestry. 
The number of beautiful and useful birds 
an n ual l y slaughtered for bonnet trimmings 
runs into hundreds of thousands, and threatens, 
if it has not accomplished, the extermination of 
some of our rarer species. The insidious egg¬ 
hunting and pea-shooting proclivities of the 
small boy are hardly less widespread and 
destructive. It matters little which of the two 
agencies is more fatal since neither is productive 
of good. One looks to the gratification of a 
shallow vanity, the other of a cruel instinct and 
an expenditure of boyish energy which might 
profitably be diverted into other channels.” 

And again: 

‘' Birds are of inestimable value to mankind. 
Without their unremitting services our gardens 
and fields would be laid waste by insect pests. 
But we owe them an even deeper debt than 
this, for the study of birds tends to develop 
some of the best impulses and attributes of our 
nature. Among them we find examples of 
generosity, unselfish devotion, of the love of 
mother for offspring, and other estimable 
qualities.” 

We try to picture Mr. Walter Long carried 
away to this extent, and after repealing in 
one breath his much-detested muzzling-order, 
sitting down to reflect on the simple beauties 
of Mrs. Gatty’s nature parables! 

However, sentimental or not—and it is 
astoundingly sentimental—one cannot find 
anything but praise for the authors of the 
bird-protection movement in America. It 
has a practical side as well which it would 
be unfair to ignore, and that is that con¬ 
siderable efforts are being made to put 
before farmers the true facts as to their in¬ 
debtedness to birds for destroying the grubs 
which injure agricultural industries. The 


farmer, like the gamekeeper, has an in¬ 
stinctive feeling that most wild creatures are 
to be regarded as enemies, and destroyed. 
How short-sighted this policy is can be 
demonstrated to simplicity by examining 
the crops of even such an agricultural terror 
as the crow. 

The nicely printed book before us is not 
unconnected with the movement we have 
been referring to. Its objects, therefore, 
are unimpeachable. Whether in the form 
presented by Miss (? Mrs.) Osgood Wright 
and Dr. Elliott Coues it is likely to prove 
acceptable, is a matter which an English 
reviewer has some difficulty about deciding. 
We have seen that full-grown American 
officials can write very sentimentally about 
birds with confidence of appealing to their 
public; maybe the peculiarly waterish senti¬ 
ment of Citizen Bird is the kind of thing 
appreciated by American children. We 
would rather mat American children spoke 
for themselves. One thing is tolerably 
certain, it does not appeal to English 
children. The setting is unfamiliar, in¬ 
volving “ Mammy Bun,” an old negress 
cook, certain very Transatlantic children— 
we assume them to be Transatlantic—an 
irritating but faultless cripple, and a pre¬ 
posterously benevolent ornithologist. The 
literary flavour is something between Maria 
Edgeworth and Sandford and Merton, 
fraught with unpalatable suggestions of an 
antique time. But more important still is 
the fact that scarely a bird mentioned is 
familiar, or bears a familiar name. The 
“ blue bird ” does not flit about our English 
eaves; cat birds, mocking birds, chickadees, 
towkees, and a hundred others which figure 
in these apologues, are conspicuous by their 
absence. The only English bird of the lot 
is the English sparrow, and that alone of 
them all is condemned to ruthless exter¬ 
mination. For these various reasons we 
doubt the popularity of Citizen Bird in 
England; its charming get-up and scrupulous 
accuracy may commend it to the different 
tastes of the American jeunesse. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 

English Epigrams and Epitaphs. Selected by 
Aubrey Stewart. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mb. Stewart’s collection of epigrams and 
epitaphs makes a pleasant little volume 
which many people will be glad to keep on 
their shelves for reference. Like all books 
of its kind, it contains a certain amount 
that, from the literary standpoint, is of no 
particular value, while, on the other hand, 
it omits some well-known epigrams which 
one would have expected to find included 
in it. But, on the whole, its contents are 
judiciously selected and well arranged. As 
one might expect, the section devoted to 
epitaphs is more interesting than that 
which contains the epigrams, perhaps be¬ 
cause comparatively few English poets of 
the first rank have turned their attention to 
the epigram. Pope, of course, is an excep¬ 
tion, and his epigrams are almost always 
admirable. But Swift’s are too often clumsy, 
while Byron’s, though neat, are rather 


obvious. Mr. Stewart, by the way, omits 
the well-known one of his on Castlereagh: 

“ So Castlereagh has cut his throat—the worst 
Of this is, that his own was not the first! ” 

Also the clever punning epitaph on John 
Adams of Southwell, and the oft-quoted 

“ With Death doomed to grapple, 
Beneath this cold slab he 
Who lied in the chapel 
Now lies in the abbey.” 

Byron, in fact, is but scantily represented 
in this collection. It contains, of course, 
the celebrated lines on Milton by Dryden, 

“ Three poets in three distant ages bom,” 

perhaps the best epigram, in the Greek sense 
of the word, in the English language. 
While in the more ordinary sense of the 
word “ epigram ” nothing can be better 
than the familiar one by Wesley on Butler, 
the author of Ifudibras, also included here: 

“ While Butler, needy wretch ! was yet alive 
No gen’rous patron would a dinner give. 

See him when starved to death, and turn’d to 
dust, 

Presented with a monumental bust! 

The Poet’s fate is here in emblem shown— 
He ask’d for bread, and he receiv’d a stone." 

The last two lines are as good as they can 
possibly be, but the first four are somewhat 
too diffuse for a perfect epigram. 

Turning to the epitaphs in this collection, 
we find all, or nearly all, that we could wish 
of the famous ones, while some new ones 
are included that were well worth recording. 
Here is one from Edinburgh : 

“ John McPherson 
Was a wonderful Person. 

He stood 6 ft. 2 without his shoe. 

And he was slew 
At Waterloo.” 

This from Pewsey Church is still more 
delightful: 

“ Here lies the body of 
Lady O'Looney, 

Great niece of Burke, commonly 
Called the Sublime. 

She was 

Bland, passionate, and deeply religious, 
Also she painted in water-colours, 

And sent several pictures to the Exhibitions. 
She was first cousin to Lady Jones, 

And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Mr. Stewart, in one place, gives a very un¬ 
satisfactory version of a famous epigram: 

“ This World’s a city full of crooked streets, 
Death is the market-place where each one 
meets: 

If Life were only merchandise to buy, 

The Rich would live, the poor alone would 
die.” 

The other version, which is undeniably 
superior, runs as follows: 

" Life is a city with many a street. 

Death is the portal where all men meat. 

If Life were a thing that money could buy 
The Poor could not live—and the Rich would 
not die.” 

The epitaph on a great Talker, 

“ Hie tacet,” 

is extremely happy. Altogether this is a 
pleasant collection, clearly printed and con¬ 
venient in size. It should be popular with 
lovers of the epigram. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


The novels published during the past week number twenty- 
two. They are: 

What Maisie Knew. By Henry James. 

A study of a young girl upon whom the world opened hardly and 
harshly. A typical Henry James. Ran serially through the 
New Review and the Chap Book. (W. Heinemann. 304 pp. 6s.) 

The Lady’s Walk. By Mbs. Olifhant. 

A posthumous, supernatural novel. About a ghost—a lady—that 
frequents Ellermore in the Highlands. A gentle story. Not in 
the least bluggy. “We don’t call it a ghost,” said Charlotte. 
“ I am fond of it for my part; but, then, I have been used to it all 
my life.” (Methuen & Co. 251pp. 6s.) 

Hugh Wynne : Free Quaker. By 8. Weir Mitchell. 

A novel of the American revolution. Ran through the Century 
magazine. The Free Quaker, or Disowned Friend (disowned 
because he believed, with others, that active resistance was justi¬ 
fiable) who tells the story, was on General Washington’s staff. One 
critic has already boldly stated that “ Dr. Mitchell has now written 
the great American novel.” Another (in the Outlook) says: “If 
not the long-sought American novel, it at least comes closer to it 
than any other novel of the decade.” We await our own verdict 
with fortitude. (T. Fisher Unwin. 485 pp. 6s.) 

Marietta’s Marriage. By W. E. Norris. 

Another long novel by the patient, pleasant, pedestrian author of 
The Countess Radna, &c., &c., &c. As usual, many of the characters 
are titled. The end leaves Marietta, “for once in her life, happy 
and contented.” (W. Heinemann. 350 pp. 6s.) 

In Kedar’s Tents. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

The Sowers took us to Russia. Now we are off to Spain (’tis 
sixty years ago) with an impulsive and generous Irishman, who 
plays no inconsiderable part in the Carlist war. Mr. Merriman, 
as usual, convinces and thrills. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

The Beetle. By Richard Marsh. 

But such a Beetle! Let the author speak for himself: “ I am 
quite prepared to believe that the so-called Beetle was a creature 
bom neither of God nor man.” Dracula, by Mr. Bram Stoker, was 
creepy, but Mr. Marsh goes one, oh! many more than one, better. 
There is a horrible picture as frontispiece. (Skeffington & Co. 
351 pp. 6s.) 

One of the Broken Brigade. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

By the author of Snap and Gold Gold in Cariboo ; but we know 
them not. The characters move on from Berkshire to Vancouver 
Island, where adventures follow fast and faster till the postcript, 
where you may see “an old grey-haired man and a fair type of 
English womanhood bending over a marble tablet, and under¬ 
neath is written-” No, fairness forbids. (Smith, Elder & Co. 

279 pp. 6s.) 

The Misanthrope’s Heir. By Cyril Grey. 

Of a former effort, Glenathole, we wrote: “ A most conscientious 
performance.” This, too, is conscientious—and very, very long. 
It should please the Scot, for the dialect begins on the first page: 
“ Ye canna cross the nicht, Duncan. Hoots, man, ye’re daft to 
think o’t.” (Skeffington & Son. 380 pp. 6s.) 


A Fair Deceiver. By George Paston. 

The end falls thus: “ Presently the couple went into the cheerful 
vicarage drawing-room. . . . But outside in the darkness and the 
rain the man sat beside the rose-guarded grave, and leant his cheek 
against the branches, all unconscious of the thorns [our italics], and 
whispered that he had not forgotten. ...” (Harper & Brothers. 
277 pp.) 

Amy Vivian’s Ring. By Surgeon-Major H. M. Greenhow. 

An Indian story, by the author of The Tower of Ghiltan. Durbars, 
station balls, dak-bungalows, and bits like this: “‘Khanamez 
pur hai ’ announced the khansamah with a solemn salaam; and 
next moment the young pair went into dinner.” (Skeffington & 
Son. 244 pp. 5s.) 

The Adventures of St. Kevin. By R. D. Rogers. 

The author would join the humorists with these Irish tales. 
He is not ill-equipped for the task. Seven of the tales deal with 
St. Kevin, Abbot of Ballykilowen, “who administered justice 
somewhat in the Eastern fashion.” He and the author are very 
Irish. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 266 pp. 6s.) 

The Showman’s Daughter. By Scott Graham. 

By the author of A Bolt from the Blue , &c., &c., who prints this 
motto: “ We pay for everything here below ; nothing is stolen.” 
Many characters, much dialogue, and rapid movement. A “ meaty ” 
novel. Period: Close of the Second Empire, “ ere the Napoleonic 
bubble had been pricked by the sword of the Teuton, and burst.” 
(Hurst & Blackett. 370 pp. 6s.) 

Ties Gods Arrive. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 

By the author of Joanna Traill, Spinster. Much about Labour 
and the People. In the beginning Katherine loved Franklin. Had 
he not “ beggared himself to feed the starving women and children 
in a great dock-strike! ” He also gave them (1) his clothes, (2) his 
savings, and (3) his furniture. So he became a hero, and even a 
saint in Katherine’s eyes. Appeared in the Sunday Magazine , and 
is now published by Mr. William Heinemann. (344 pp. 6s.) 

A Book Without a Man. By Agnes G. Herbertson. 

But they talk about men throughout, which comes to much the 
same thing in the end. The heroines are Rose (bright and bonny), 
Morda (tall, dark, tragic), Beta (fair, plump, emancipated), and The 
Limpet (small, curly, musical, affable—extremely), and they talk. 
Need we say more ? (Elliot Stock. 144 pp.) 

The Future Power. By Z. S. Hendow. 

An imaginary account of the great strike of 190—, and the 
triumph of twelve and a half million workers who wanted to change 
our present social system. They did it, and now (that is, in 190—) 
“ whispered blessings ascend to heaven from millions of lips which 
formerly only opened to emit groans, sighs, and blasphemies.” 
(The Roxburghe Press. 79 pp. Is.) 

TnE Secretar. By W. Beatty. 

A Scotch historical romance, an addition to the first-pcrson- 
singular school. “I, John Kilgour,” tell the story, and there is an 
average of one N.B. word to every three lines. Some one says: 
“ Hech me ! d’ye tell me sae ? Weel, weel, that may weel be. . . . 
I maun hae siller some gate.” Someone else has “a walth o’ 
feehtin’.” The tale is founded on the story of th9 Casket Letters. 
(Alox Gardner. 433 pp.) 
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The Singer of Marly. By T. Hoofer. 

A brisk historical novel of adventure of the Stanley Weyman 
school, as you will perceive by the first three lines which we quote: 

“ A Protestant spy! 

The cards fell on the table with a soft, pattering olick.” 

Period 1697. (Methuen & Co. 259 pp. 6s.) 

Matmf. o’ the Corner. By M. E. Francis. 

M. £. Francis, or Mrs. Francis Blundell, as she is known in 
private life, is doing for Yorkshire what Miss Wilkins has done 
for New England. Maim* o’ the Comer is a pathetic story of 
village life in the manner of the author’s earlier books, In a North 
Country Village and A Daughter of the Soil. (Harper & Brothers. 
302 pp. 6s. For some or no reason it is dated 1898.) 

The Fall of the Sparrow. By M. C. Balfour 

A story of old-fashioned comfort with old-fashioned flowers and 

furniture in it, and a squire who says: “Pm d-d if you 

sha’n’t marry the little hussy with my blessing! ” “ Only,” adds 
the author, “he did not say ‘hussy’ at all, but another word 
which he had learnt from the farmers about him.” (Methuen & Co. 
371 pp. 6s.) 

Forbidden by Law. By Major Arthur Griffiths 

Major Griffiths’s experience as a prison inspector entitles him to 
write a novel under this title peculiarly well. It is a bustling, 
sensational stoiy of vice and virtue—a melodrama between two 
covers. (Jarrold & Sons. 332 pp. 6s.) 

A Return to Nature. By Elsa d’Esterrb Keeling. 

A story of quiet life in Kent, by the author of Appaesionata. 
Social chit-chat, love, rustic humour. On the penultimate page the 
heroine cries, “ Dirck, get a blue-bag from someone! Go to the 
Goodwins and get all the blue-bags you can. I’ve sat on a wasp’s 
nest. Oh, I mutt be stung.” She was not stung, but a minute 
later she was proposed to and said “Yes.” A pocket-novel. 
(Jarrold & Sons. 262 pp. Is. 6d.) 

Niobe. By Jonas Lie. 

A translation. Jonas Lie is a Norwegian, and “ the best beloved ” 
of living Norwegian novelists. His age is sixty-three. His work 
is noted for truthfulness, simple pathos, deep moral sincerity, and 
his style is “colloquial almost to a fault.” Mr. Edmund Gosse 
tells us in an introduction to Niobe that lie was introduced to his 
notice by “the elegant and hospitable Mr. Hegel in the classic 
parlour of his firm.” Only think! (W. Heinemann. 290 pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


Three Partnert. By Bret Harte. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

The most notable feature of Mr. Bret Harte’s new story is the 
reappearance of Mr. Jack Hamlin. 

“ Suddenly the conversation dropped, the laughter ceased. Everyone 
turned round, and, by a common instinct, looked towards the door. 
From the obscurity of the hillslope below oame a wonderful tenor voice, 
modulated by defiance and spiritualised by the darkness. . . . The men 
looked at one another. ‘ That’s Jack Hamlin,’ they said.” 

This recalls the old thrill that came with the ending of “ Brown of 
Calaveras,” does it not ? Mr. Hamlin is quite at his best in Three 
Partnert —suave, well-groomed, imperturbable, masterful, right. It 
is an absorbing story, even if the author has done far better things. 
The old, clean-cut, well-bred style; the old types—the gambler, 
the drunkard (it is our friend Whiskey Dick of “ Two Saints of the 
Foot Hills,” though less grand than of yore), the simple, lucky 
miner, the Paris-fashioned, delicate, exotic woman, and so on; the 
old alluring camp life; the mustangs and shooting irons, the clouds 
of dust and the majestic Sierras—all are here. And the plot holds 
you to the very end, thanks, very largely, to Mr. Jack Hamlin’s 
share in it. The pictures do not help the book much. Indeed, one 
had hoped never to see any artist’s conception of Mr. Hamlin. 


A Day’s Tragedy. (A Novel in Rhyme.) By Allen Upward. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

[This being a novel in rhyme it has been thought well that it should 
have a review in rhyme. But in the interests of reviewers this 
cannot be considered a precedent.— Ed. Academy.] 

Would you read of Mortimer Vane, 

And Mortimer’s lady love Madelaine 

S horn Mortimer never completely won), 
d Mortimer’s rival Harrington, 

And Mortimer’s trial for a deadly crime ?— 

Why, then you must read this “ Novel in Rhyme.” 

Pages two hundred and fifty-three 
Go to the woful history.— 

It might be “ The Ring and the Book ” again, 

But it’s merely the story of Mortimer Vane. 

When Mortimer Vane at first grew keen 
On Madelaine she was just sixteen: 

“ He but a boy and she in the bud 
Before it blossoms to womanhood.” 

He met her first in the Isle of Wight, 

Or, as the poet prefers to write, 

He 

“ found her in the lovers’ isle, 

The channel’s diamond, where the smile 
Of summer on our southern coast 
Lingers last and softens most.” 

Madelaine was “ one of those 

Whose love like the delicate myrtle blows.” 

Her father was known as “ a warrior, 

Scarred and aged in many a war ” ; 

While Mortimer’s father was one “ to whom 
Great is the calling of the groom ” 

(Which means—translated from Upwardese— 

He went to races and “ backed the gees.”) 

Mortimer’s love, too strongly stirred, 

Broke its fetters with one swift word, 

And he was Madelaine’s, Madelaine his, 

And both drank deep of the lovers’ bliss. 

But ah! too poor, too dull, was Vane 
To hold such a girl as Madelaine, 

And hence she turned her ear anon 
With a sigh of relief to Harrington. 

Harrington was a millionaire, 

Blackhearted, of course, but less of a bear 
In every way than Mortimer Vane, 

And much better suited to Madelaine. 

Moreover, as far as we’re able to see, 

A much more lovable man than V. 

“ His wealth had been won by crooked ways. 

Walking warily in the maze 
Of London’s mightier Monaco.” 

(Anglice : Stock Exchange, don’t you know ?) 

So when Vane next sought Madelaine’s face 
Gracing their favourite watering-place, 

“ He found her sundered from his reach, 

In the full vortex of the beach, 

Where, to still more vacant fops, 

London’s painted Ethiops 
Tuned their noisy serenade, 

And of the sea a circus made,” 

And knew at once that he was done 
Brown by the affluent Harrington. 

“ Alas! ” cried Vane, 

“ ‘ for him who is poor 
To knock at the golden-hinged door 
Of happiness is itself a sin. 

Only the rich may enter in.’ ” 

And so on Madelaine’s wedding-night, 

At Bournemouth, in the misty light, 

Mortimer fired at Harrington, 

And left the financier dead as a stone. 

Such a story did Vane unlock 
In passionate tones from the prisoner’s dock 
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Before an amazingly patient judge, 

Who never so much as •whispered “ Fudge! ” 

Mortimer Vane was condemned to die, 

But, under the warder’s very eye, 

He swallowed poison just in time. 

That is the end of the “ Novel in Rhyme.” 

The principal charm of Upwardese 
Resides in its choice periphrases. 

Thus, novelists writing in prose would say 
A “ public-house,” but the Upward way 
Is to call it 

“ a Bacchic temple, where 
All day a priestess debonaire 
Glads with the vintages of Frsnce 
Bright cnps wherein the babbles dance.” 

When some one wept, 

“in a wild gash 

The slaices of grief began to rash: ” 

While a telegram attains the state 
Of “ the russet envelope of fate.” 

People who like such tropes as these 
Will fairly revel in Upwardese; 

But others may show fatigue’s worst signs 
Ere they conquer the twice two thousand lines. 

# * * * 

The Skipper's Wooing. By W. W. Jacobs. 

(C. A. Pearson, Limited.) 

Prom the point of view of pure art “ The Brown Man’s Servant,” 
which is the second and shorter of the two stories in Mr. Jacobs’s 
volume, makes the greater claim. It has a pretty touch on the 
uncanny. The characters are a Jew pawnbroker and a Burmese— 
the Brown Man—who wants a diamond which the Jew has got into 
his clutches and refuses to surrender. This is how the mysterious 
Brown Man is introduced: 

“ The cat, still dozing, became aware of a strong, strange odour. In 
a lazy fashion it opened one eye, and discovered that an old, shrivelled 
up little man, with a brown face, was standing by the counter. It 
watched him lazily, but warily, out of a half-closed eye, and then, 
finding that he appeared to be quite harmless, closed it again. 

The intruder was not an impatient type of customer. He stood for 
some time gazing round him; then a thought struck him, and he 
approached the cat and stroked it with a masterly hand. Never, in the 
course of its life, had the animal met such a bora stroker. Every 
touch was a caress, and a gentle thrum, thrum rose from its interior in 
response. 

Something went wrong with the stroker. He hurt. The cat started 
up suddenly and jumped behind the counter. The dark gentleman 
smiled an evil smile, and, after waiting a little longer, tapped on the 
counter.” 

The Brown Man threatened to send a devil to work his revenge. 
That evening the cat goes apparently mad, and the Jew stumbles 
over its dead body on his way to bed. This is the prelude to a 
terrible night. I do not propose to give! Mr. Jacobs away by 
revealing the form which the devil takes, but in the morning the 
Jew shoots himself. The story is told with considerable talent, 
tersely and without irrelevancies. Its companion is cast in a lighter 
vein and smells of sea-water, ropes’ ends and sha£ tobacco. The 
skipper of a small coasting schooner has fallen in love with a 
Board-school teacher. She refuses to marry him until her long-lost 
father is found. The skipper proposes a reward to his crew, and 
the consequent adventures of Sam, Dick, the cook, and the boy 
Henry are, to my mind, immensely diverting. Henry, above all, in 
prosperity or adversity, is a fund of joy. Generally the laugh is 
on Henry’s side, but when the gymnasium mistress carried him out 
of the garden with stolen apples rolling from his pocket, the tables 
were turned; for he met the cook outside. Here is a sample of 
Henry’s wit and humour: 

“ They bad got down to the river again, and he hesitated in front of a 
■mall beer-shop, whose half-open door and sanded floor offered a standing 
invitation to passers-by. 

* Could you do a bottle o’ ginger-beer ? ’ inquired the mate, attracted 
in his turn. 

‘ No,’ said Henry shortly, ‘ I couldn’t. I don’t mind having what 
you’re going to have.’ 

The mate grinned, and, leading the way in, ordered refreshment for 


two, exchanging a pleasant wink with the proprietor as that humorist 
drew the lad’s half-pint in a quart pot. 

' Ain’t you goin’ to blow the head off, sir ? ’ inquired the landlord, as 
Henry, after glancing darkly into the depths and nodding to the jnste, 
buried his small face in the pewter. 1 You’ll get your moustache all 
mussed up if you don’t.’ 

Tbe boy withdrew his faoe, and, wiping his mouth with the back of 
his hand, regarded the offender closely. ‘ So long as it don’t turn it red, 

I don’t mind,’ he said patiently, ‘ and I don’t think as ’ow your swipes 
would hurt anythin’.’ ” 

The Skippers Wooing is extravaganza throughout, but it shows Mr. 
Jacobs to be possessed of real humour and humour of a more 
humorous sort than certain humorists have lately vouchsafed to us. 
Taken together, the two stories quite sustain the high promise of 
Many Cargoes. 

# * • • 

Perpetua. By 8. Baring-Gould. 

(Isbister & Co.) 

Mr. Baring-Gould is equally well known as a prolific writer of 
fiction and as an accomplished hagiologist. It is, perhaps, natural 
that, for once in a way, he should be tempted to combine the two 
rdles, and to take a saint, or an imagined saint, for the heroine of a 
romance. At Nimes, in Provence, is a church dedicated to St. 
Perpetua. Mr. Baring-Gould chooses to distinguish this saint from 
the African martyr of that name, and connects her, for the purposes 
of his fiction, with the history of the Church in Gaul during the 
third century. At a festival of the local fountain-god Nemausus, 
Perpetua is chosen to be the victim of an annual sacrifice. She is 
rescued by a young lawyer, zEmilius; and hence arises an outcry 
against the Christians, and a persecution which ends in Perpetua’* 
martyrdom. 

Frankly, I do not think Mr. Baring-Gould’s experiment altogether 
a successful one from th6 novel-reader’s point of view. The plot is 
thin to the extent of exiguity. The motive, of a high-born pagan 
youth in love with, and half converted by, a Christian maiden, is 
hackneyed, and the scheme gives Mr. Baring-Gould no opportunity 
to introduce any of those wayward contorted characters in the 
painting of which his strength lies. But as an historical study of 
sub-apostolic Christianity the book has very considerable merits. 
Mr. Baring-Gould is steeped in ecclesiastical and antiquarian lore, 
and he succeeds in giving a vivid picture of the interesting period 
at which the first fervour of the Church had subsided, and its 
internal and external difficulties were beginning to grow thick 
upon it. He describes the cult of Nemausus, with its dainty and 
cruel rites, the religious guilds which were so prominent a feature 
of the century, a Christian agape — by no means, it would appear, an 
ascetic festival—a Roman prison with its barathrum, and a provincial 
amphitheatre. For the dose of his story he borrows a pretty legend 
belonging to St. Eulalia of Merida, as to whom it is told that, 
while she lay naked in the arena, the unaccustomed snows fell to 
be her mantle. 

“The dense cloud that filled the heavens began softly, soundlessly, to 
discharge its burden. First came, soarce noticed, sailing down a few 
large white flakes like fleeces of wool. Then they came fast, faster, ever 
faster. And now it was as though a white bridal veil had been let down 
out of heaven to hide from the eyes of the ravening multitude the 
spectacle of the agony of Christ’s martyr. None could see across the 
arena; soon none oould see obscurely into it. The snowflakes fell thick 
and dense, they massed as a white cornioe on the parapet, they dropped 
on every head, they whitened the blood-stained, trampled sand. And 
all fled before the snow. First went a few in twos or threes; then whole 
rows stood up, and through the vomitories the multitude poured— 
freedmen, slaves, knights, ladies, flaminte, magistrates; none oould 
stand against the descending snow.” 

Perpetua should prove an excellent book for an Anglican working 
parly. Personally, of course, I should much prefer it in some other 
form than that of a novel; but Mr. Baring-Gould probably knows 
his public, and knows that they will swallow nothing that is not 
presented to them as fiction, and almost anything that is. 

* * • • 

The Crime and the Criminal. By Richard Marsh. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Mr. Marsh succeeds to the mantle of Charles Reade and the rest 
with an ingenious story of crime and detection. The mystery, 
indeed, of the murder becomes apparent to the experienced reader 
of sensational stories at an early stage; but this matters little, 
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because the interest of the plot consists not in the question who 
committed the crime, but in its results. You have to grant Mr. 
Bichard Marsh a good many initial improbabilities, but when you 
have done this, he manages to wind together the fortunes of some 
dozen of puppets in a highly subtle ana intricate skein. They are 
-puppets, of course, familiar and detestable. Here is a portrait of 
one of them: 

“ A man about the middle .height, somewhat slightly built, in evening 
drees, with an orchid in his buttonhole—Mr. Cecil Pender von. Mr. 
Pendarvon was not bad-looking. He had a long, fair beard, which he 
bad a trick of pulling with both his hands. His eyes were certainly not 
ugly, but to the dose observer they conveyed an odd im pr ession. As one 
watched them one began to wonder if they were the man’s real eyes 
which one saw, or if the real eyes were behind them. Perhaps one had 
this feeling of wonder because, although there always was the light of 
laughter in Mr. Pendarvon’s eyes, their real expression ms one of snch 
cold, passionless, unrelenting araelty.” 

Mr. Cecil Pendarvon is, perhaps, the meanest villain in the piece; 
he is not, however, the principal villain. This distinction is 
reserved for Mr. Beginald Townsend, whose villainy almost wins to 
the heroic. At the very crisis of his fortunes, when the detective’s 
hand is on his shoulder, he manages to destroy an enemy by daahing 
with him through the glass of a first-floor window. 

“ The drop from the window was only six or seven feet. By the time 
Mr. Holman had reached it Mr. Townsend was already again in the 
hands of the police. The detective shouted his instructions through the 
shattered pane— 

1 Put the handcuffs on him.’ 

A voioe replied from below— 

‘ They are on him. He has almost killed this other man.’ 

Mr. Townsend w»s heard speaking with a most pronounced drawL 

‘ Almost! Not quite I That’s a pity. Still, ’twill serve. Offioer, 
will you allow me to use my handkerchief; my mouth‘is bleeding f ’ 

He succeeded, in spite of his handcuffed wrists, in withdrawing a 
handkerchief from an inner pocket of his ooat. He pressed it, for a 
moment, to his lips. When he removed it, he tossed something into 
the air. 

‘ Done yon! ’ he cried. ‘ Hurrah 1 ’ 

There was an exclamation from the offioer who was in charge of him. 
4 He has taken something. I'can smell it.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Townsend, ‘ I have taken leave.’ 

There was a small oommotion. Mr. Townsend, reeling, would have 
fallen to the ground had he not been supported by the sergeant's arms. 
The man leaned over him to smell his breath. He, probably, was some¬ 
thing of a chemist. 

‘ Hydrocyanic acid 1 ’ be exclaimed. ‘ He is dead.’ 


volume. But when it is seriously suggested that a change in 
the “ circuit steward ” is desirable, he clings to office. When 
the crisis arrives, at Quarterly Meeting, Aaron’s accounts, of 
which the grumblers oomplained that they had always been 
kept in ignorance, are produced and audited, and it is dis¬ 
covered for the first time that he had been all along making up 
a large adverse yearly balance out of his own pocket. But it 
was not this-so much aa - themoral fervour of the man himself, and 
his deep spiritual conviction, that had earlier silenced the cabal; 
and it is for its picture of such mental states that Mr. Lindsay’s 
book is principally notable. 

“ * And are we yet alive?’ was the hymn sung, and, when it was 
finished, the superintendent called upon Aaron to pray. It was a most 
unusual thing for the minuter to ask the steward to pray, for it was 
generally one of the local brethren who was called upon; bat there were 
those present who secretly commended the minister for so doing. It 
was catching the steward with guile. Bat the solemn sequel was not 
anticipated. Aaron’s heart was almost too full for words, and for 
a space the brethren knelt in silence, no sound escaping him the while. 
A painful hush fell upon the assembly, aud, when a few more momenta 
of deem silence ensued, more than one of those present opened their eyes, 
and gfanoed np at Aaron. He was standing with both hands bearing 
down heavily upon the table in front of him, his usually ruddy-looking 
countenance blanched, and the nerves of his face twitching with strong 
emotion. Several times he essayed to speak and failed. Every man 
in the meeting guessed the troth, and a thrill of sympathy passed from 
heart to heart. A moment later and Aaron found utterance. ‘Our 
Father whioh art in Heaven ’....” 

Simeon Tandy is another of the lovable figures in the community. 
The place of the emotions in this Methodist life, and the influence 
of the revivalist element, may be illustrated by the passage in 
“Ned Thombury’s Love Story,” where Selina Martin’s singing in 
chapel carries away , the congregation, and thus reconciles her 
lover’s stern old mother to his choice: 

“ At length the singing was finished, and Selina resumed her seat in 
dead silence. Simeon Tandy thereupon rose in the pulpit and looked 
round upon the congregation with anxious face. ‘ Be there ony lost 
sheep ’ere this momin’ ? ’ he asked in a voioe choked with pathos; ‘ any 
lost lambs what ha’ wandered from th’ fold ? . . . After the beautiful 
way in whioh oar dear young sister ha’ song th’ blessed Gospel, surely 
yo’ can’t doubt that th’ Good Shepherd be seekin’ yo’r souls ... an’ 
that He be anxious to restore yo’ to th’ fol’ again ? Sinner! . . . Nay, 
Brother! . . . Sister! 

‘ “ Can yo’ doubt that God ia love 
If to all His bowels move ? ” 


The week point in the book is the introduction of a Murder Club, 
founded on the Suicide Club of one of Stevenson’s famous tales. 
This is out of keeping with the atmosphere of the rest of the 
narrative, and, to make it plausible, requires a whimsical imagi¬ 
native touch, which Mr. Marsh has not at command. 


Methoditt Idyllt. By Harry Lindsay. 

(James Bowden.) 

Mr. Lindsay’s Methodist stories are told with great power and 
sympathy. He has given us a strangely old-fashioned picture of 
this Gloucestershire village life, with its supreme interest in the 
“ Connexion ” ; where the personal concern of each member is in 
the saving or backsliding of his neighbour; where no punishment 
is so keenly felt as to have the “ class-book taken away from him 
and bis name struck off the plan ”; and where religion and the 
language of religion are constantly on the lips. The figures described 
have a curious mixture of pathos aud dignity, begotten of this 
Teligious interest; and the treatment also is dignified, breathing of 
the sympathy the author evidently has with those whose life he is 
describing. 

The most successful of these idylls are perhaps “ Aaron Priestly’s 
Stewardship,” “ Removing Old Landmarks,” “Ned Thombury’s 
Love Story, and ‘ ‘ The Backslider ” ; but all are good. The first two 
have unfortunately rather too much resemblance to one another, 
each depicting the attempt of a younger generation to oust an 
old official—in the first ease a “circuit steward,” in the second a 
school “superintendent”—from his office. Aaron Priestly, the 
lawyer and man of means, who for forty years has been annually 
le-elected, as he repeats, “just for one more year,” is a fine 
character, whose good deeds appear frequently throughout the 


‘ Won’t yo’ come back home, yo’ pore, homeless wanderers ? . . . Yo’ll 
be sure o’ a welcome. . . . Coom! . . . Who’ll be th’ first ? . . . Th’ 
big heart o’ God throbs for yo’.’ Then a marvellous thing happened— 
marvellous to those who know nothing of such things, but common 
enough among the ‘ people called Methodists.’ In every part of the 
chapel men ana women instantly rose to their feet, quite a score in all, 
and made their wav to the penitent- form, where they flung themselves 
down, crying aloud for mercy and pardon. The next instant the whole 
place was on 1 fire.’ Shouts of praise rang through the sacred building, 
the preaching service was immediately turned into a prayer-meeting, 
and that morning a score of souls-went down to their houses justified.” 

There are half a dozen characters in these eleven stories who 
become familiar friends as we read on—Aaron Priestly, Simeon 
Tandy, Thomas Tar ling, John Oakey, Janet Thombury, Jethro 
Hawley—and this is true testimony to the human interest in these 
idylls. The book is certainly a very striking success in its own 
way. 

* * • • 

A Child in the Temple. By Frank Mathew. 

(John Lane.) 

The title of this story suggests the infant Samuel, but the book 
is about other and more recent matters. Yet what it actually is 
about one would have difficulty in saying. There is, by way of 

C logue, an acoount of an old Irish nobleman entomologist, who 
the customary broken-down fortunes and half-ruined house. 
This is well done, and the description of the childhood of Florence, 
the story’s hero, who tells the tale, and Curly, his playmate, is 
pleasant too. But years pass and we are transported to the Temple, 
where a vagueness comparable only to a London fog sets in. Daring 
the remaining 150 pages many things happen, but one sees them as 
in a glass darkly. Persons to whom the reader is not introduced 
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appear and disappear, and nothing is sufficiently explained. Mr. 
Mathew may retort that his intention was to leave an indistinct 
impression. Well, he has done so; but at the expense of at least 
■one reader’s interest. Here is a passage of more humour than 
relevance, showing how the “ Child ” (who is a grown man) is 
■assured by a policeman that Kilty Moroney has not committed 
suicide : 

“ At the near end of the bridge I got out of the cab, and, accosting a 
stiff constable, asked had there been an accident lately. 

‘ Accident ? ’ said he sternly, ‘ wot accident P ’ 

« Well,’ said I airily, with a show of indifference, * I mean, has—that 
is— did anyone fall in the river P ’ 

‘ Three,’ said he solemnly. 

• Three ! ’ I cried trembling, with all my fears coming back. 

‘ Lawst week,’ he went on. 

‘ I mean to-night.’ 

• But you said lately,’ said he. 

4 TT«ta anyone jumped into the river to-night P ’ I asked earnestly, and 
T»j« stoical countenance altered a little, as if something was b e g inni ng to 
dawn on him. 

5 tid he gloomily, * Might yon he hawskin’ about a beautiful gal ? ’ 

• Yes, yes.’ 

‘ Wot was in furs ? ’ he went on. 

‘ He very one.’ .... ,, 

• Hand wot comes up in an ’ansom, hand ’ad been givtn the cabby too 
many drinks on the wy P ’ 

• Yes! yes! the same,’ I cried, though neither Kitty nor I had any¬ 
thing to do with the drinks. 

The policeman turned his back on me suddenly, and looked away up 
the river; and then, in the words of the cabman, ‘ that young copper ’e 
law-fed.’ ... . , 

That laugh was so loud and abrupt, and so unprovoked by my tragical 
■errand, that I believed he was mad; but he turned back to me, looking 
as stiff and solemn as ever. 

‘ Young gent,’ said he sadly, ‘ I’ve seen more of the world, so you’ll 
■excuse me if I speak like a fawther. It was crool of you not to have 
given that gal lull she could have possibly ha waked. I dessay, now, ’t 
was a troifle like a neoklice of diamonds that made yon quarrel to-noight. 
Mow that I ’ave seen yon, young gent, I can qnoite hunderstawnd ’ow 
hany lydy would tell you she’d jump into the Thames.’ 

Drawing myself up to my full bright, I gave him a scowl—though I 
felt it was wasted, for he was incredibly big. 

• Then she has gone away P ’ I said sternly. 

‘ She ’ave gone awy,’ he said stolidly. 

‘ Where ? ’ said I. 

‘ ’Ome,’ said he. ‘ ’Aymarket. I ’eard ’er tollin’ a cabby.’ 

As I turned away he went on: 

‘ When yon want a gal to do yon credit by drownin’ ’erself for yer 
sake, you shouldn’t give her such clothes; for ’ow could she be so 'ard- 
’arted as to be spilin’ those furs P There’s more come to the bridge than 
wQl jump into ilie River,’ he said sadly, as I got into the cab. * You may 
bring a gal to the water, but you cawn’t make her jump.’ ” 

One drops the book at the end with the feeling that if the author 
had tried harder he might have made it so much better. Mr. 
Mathew’s commas are too frequent. I advise him to study the 
writings of Mr. Pater as a means to reducing them. 

* * * * 

The Adf/gttvre of the Broad Arrow. By Morley Roberts. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Mr. Morley Roberts is at perpetual war with civilisation and the 
conventions of society, and bis fury finds vent in a style which is 
always violent, and sometimes really strong. The central idea of 
this Australian story is an admirable one. Smith, a clergyman’s 
son, and Mandeville, a baker from the Mile End-road, start off 
prospecting for gold, and, after penetrating far into the bush and 
nearly dying of thirst, come upon a strange tribe of white people, 
dad in skins, and using gold for their weapons and cooking 
utensils without any notion of its value. But it cannot be 
said that Mr. Morley Roberts has worked this excellent idea 
for quite all that it is worth. The value of the book would 
be immensely increased if the author had taken a little more 
trouble to work out the probable effects of three generations of 
savagery upon the descendants of criminals. The old man of the 
tribe of the “ Brodarros ” (a word handed down phonetically from 
convict forefathers) talks in the manner of Hiawatha, and not as 
one would expect a degenerated “ lag ” to speak. But the pictures 
of bush life are excellent, and the drought and desolation of the 
back blocks are admirably portrayed. H only Mr. Morley 
Roberts would divest himself of the delusion that everyone wants 
to contradict him he 1 would be much pleasanter to read. 


SMITH, EL DER & CO.’S N EW BOOKS. 

KB. HEBBIMAN’S MEW HOVEL. 

NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS, 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR of “ The SOWERS," " WITH EDGED TOOLS," 4c., crown 8vo, «*., 
It now ready at all DookteUert'. 

“ An excellent romanoe, at onoe virile and beguiling.’’— DailyXaU. 

•• The story la powerfully told, and charming throughout,” Every aoene ia real, every 
character alive.”— UcoUmam. ___ 

STUDIES in BOARD SCHOOLS. By 

0HABL88 MORLEY. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

" Mr. Morley has navigated fresh stream, of London life hitherto unexplored, and, 
bringing a light heart and a humour-loving Imagination to bear upon hie observation*, 
has been able to m.We a vivid impreaaion hr hi* lively description..’’—DoiJir Nstos. 

ONE of the BROKEN BRIGADE. By 

CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of “ Snap,” “The Queen.berry Cap,” Ac- 
Grown 8vo, 6s. 

POT-POURRI from a SURREY 

GARDEN. By Mre. C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by lady CONSTANCE 
LYTTON. FIFTH EDITION now ready. Large crown 8 * 0 ,7s. Cd. 

From the SPSCTA TOR.—" Space fails to show the excellence in every department of 
Mr». Earle’s practical advice; hut no woman who lovee her hones, her gardm, and her 
children should fail to road this hook.” 

DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO* 

GRAPHY. Edited by SIDNEY LEE. Volume 6* (SHEARMAN—SMIRKS). 
Its. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 30*. net. 

Vol. I. wu published on January 1, 1886, and a further Volume will be issued 
Quarterly until the completion of the work. 

PRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. By 

JAMES BRECK PERKINS, Author of 44 Prance Under the Regency.** In 3 vole., 
crown 8vo, 10s. __ 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For OCTOBER.— Price 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR 
(October). 

AGINCOURT: an Anniversary Study. By 
the Hon. J. W. Foktxscdi. 

THE 8EP0Y REVOLT at DELHI. MAY, 
1867 1 a Personal Narrative. Part II. 
By Colonel E. Viaurr. 

THE ROMANCE of RACE. By G.XXT 
All.*. 

THE FROZEN MAN. By Saner G. 
Hixb.k. 


One Shilling.— Contents. 

THE MECHANISM of the STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 

A NIGHT in VENICE. By M. P. Seixl. 
PELOTA. By Ca.atxe Bnw.anxs. 
SOME SPIES. By Axnxxw Lure. 

A GENTLE ADVISER. By E. V. Luca. 
PAGES from a PRIVATE DIAR Y. 

IN KKDAR’S TRNT8. Chapter. XXVHL- 
XXX. (Conclusion). By Hun Biro* 
Muaniu, Author of “The Bowers,” 
Ac. 


London : SMITH, ELDER 4 CO., IB, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


DOWNEY & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 

MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY8 NEW BOOK. 

THE ROMANCE of the IRISH STAGE: with 

Picture, of the Irish Capital in the Eighteenth Century. By the author of The Moat 
Gorgeous lady Blessluton ’’ Ac. i vol a.., with .6 Portraits, tie. t****®**’ 

M1 The Romance of the Irish ijtage * has so dull chapter.; it is from Hilt to ’ * very 
.muting reading."—Doily News. __ 

NEW FICTION. 

ANOTHER’S BURDEN. By James Payn. 8s. 6d. 

“ A story deriving its charm from lta simple directness, its unaffected .tyle. its rubtit- 
and truthful touches of character, combined with that rare faculty, *° brtng out 

with a few telling strokes the full pathos of a touching situation. —Daily -Vue*. 

A STORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 

NINETY-EIGHT: being the Recollections of 

CORMAO OAHIR FALY (late Colonel in the Frenoh Servioe of that awful period). 
With U Illustration, by A. D. McCormick. 8s. I* *** <*“»• 

STORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 

TALES of the ROCK. By Mary Anderson. 

Illustrated by B. 8. Le Fann. 3a. 8d. 

“ Written with a simple direct brevity that ia exceedingly tellinK.^^^ Guardian. 

A MINING ROMANCE. . 

THE GOLDEN GROCODILS. By F. M. Trimmer. 

0 ^ [Sooond Edition noto roady. 

44 It is among the best specimens of the romance of Mammon.” World. 

12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. G. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS 

Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE RAID of the “ DETRIMENTAL.” By the Earl of 

DB8ART, Author of “ Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

In thia atory the Earl of Deaart has made a new departure. The tale deals with the 
True His.ory of the Great Disappearance of 1862, and is related by several of those 
implicated and others. The story is bo fantastic and novel, the dialogue so brilliant, that 
it recalls the former successes of the author in the particular field which is almost his own. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 

NEW WORK BY H. D. TRAILL. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers* and Libraries, in 1 voL, crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE NEW FICTION, and Other Essays on 

Literary Subjects. By H. D. TRAILL, Author of 44 The New Lucian,” 41 The Life of 
8ir John Franklin, 1 ” Ac. 

“In a volume of 4 Essays on Literary Subjects 4 by Mr. Traill, we expect to find much 
sound, robust, and well informed criticism, and great felicity of expression, and in the 
present volume the expectation is abundantly fulfilled.”— Timet, September 3. 

44 Mr. Traill’s volume of criticism is ten times more entertaining to any one who cares 
about literature than ninety per oent. of moderately successful novels.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN of STRATHBOURNE. By R. D. Chetwode. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

In this story Mr. Chetwode has fully caught the romantic spirit of the time when 44 The 
Thousand Devils ” flourished in Old France, and furnishes a very pretty love story as a 
set-off to the foibles of the villains whom he depicts. The hero's ride to Paris (he is half 
dead from a recent wound), when he hears that the King has commanded the heroine to 
chooee a husband on a certain evening, is one of the most exciting chapters in modern 
fiction; and the contrast between his mud-stained appearance and the gay courtiers of the 
King in their jewelled dresses admirably wrought out. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS’S LOVE AFFAIR. By J. 

MACLAREN COBBAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
v In his new story Mr. Maclaren Cobban makes a hero of a shopman. The shopman in 
question is of good family, and sells lace for a West-End firm. He first meets the heroine 
(the Princess) when she is bicycling, and out of the rencontre Mr. Maclaren Cobban spins 
a very dainty love story. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. CUTHELL. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown Bvo, price 8s. 6d. 

IN CAMP and CANTONMENT. Stories of 

Foreign Service. By EDITH E. CUTHELL, Author of 44 Only a Guard-room Dog,” 
44 The Wee Widow’s Cruise,” Ac. 

44 Mrs. Cnthell has evidently not lived in India to no purpose, and as she combines a 
keen judgment of character with a clear perception of a dramatic situation, the is to be 
congratulated on having displayed these qualities in a very entertaining volume.” 

Weekly Sun* 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, price HALF-A-GUTNEA. 

WOMEN NOVELISTS of QUEEN VICTORIA S 

REIGN. A Book of Appreciations. The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs. Oi.tr bast. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. Lrjr* Libtob. Mrs. GaSKBLL, by Esva Ltixl. Mrs. 
CRAIK, by Mrs. Pass. And other Esseye by Ckablotti M. Yosai, Aoiuas 
SiKoiAirr, Mrs. Macqcoid, Mrs. Alkiajdik, end Mrs. Mauhals. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. By H. G. Wells. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 38. 0d. 

In this latest work of this clever author he describes how, if a man becomes invisible, 
it does not follow that the clothes he wears become invisible also, and on this supposition 
has woven a story that will hold the reader with breathless interest from start to finish. 

“The etory i* told with that fertility of imaginative resource which has made Mr. Wells conspicuous in 
this domain of fiction ."—Daily Chroniel s. 

“ The author’s power of setting some incredible horror in the most every-day surrounlings serves him 
well on this ''coaaion. The tragedy is always on the brink of farce until we reach the last page *nd a piece 
of wholly pathetic tragedy. The hunted terror of so rfetr is caught at last, and most pitiful is the re-eutry 
he makes Into the risible world he left so boldly ."—Saturday Revuw. 

FORTUNE’S FOOTBALLS. 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

“ One always takes up a novel by Mr G. B. Burgin with the comfortable self-assurance that his pages 
are certain to provide one with healthy amusement—‘Fortune’s Footballs’ amply fulfils auch au 
expectation ."—Daily Mail. 

“ We recognise in its pages the peculiar power whioh made Mr. Burgin’s Canadian tales so attractive 
and even fascinating.... Mr. Burgin is producing a series of books that must place him very high among 
the favourite authors of the da j. —Liverpool Mercury. 


By G. B. Burgin. Grown 


By Olive Pratt Rayner. 


THE TYPEWRITER GIRL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Brilliantly clever... .* The Typewriter Girl ’ is the work of a cultured scholar, who can be academic 
without pedantry, who knows human nature and can iuterpret it truly, aud who can vitalise what appears 
on the surface a commonplace theme with that deep and earnest heartbeat which is, after all, the one 
convincing characteristic of good fiction."— Daily Mail 

„ a “ T he Z® 18 “?*, 8 d . u11 in the book - and 4t that is well suited to take a foremost place In the 

lists of a firm which has only just undertaken the publishing of library books on a large scale." 

Sunday Timet. 

*• Its manner is exceptionally winning. It possesses a fresh felicity of style, a piquant novelty and 
charm of outlook that mark it out from the soon u ore me mix-rod ‘ books of the hour.’ It has a flavour of 
modernity that is lovable, end of culture that has heartened and widened, not spoilt, its humanity. Its 
hero looks on London—and 8urrey—with eyes os fresh os Chauocr’s. with a sweet, perverse independence 
and winniDg womanly romance, that hare amply compensated us for the hideous crudities of all kinds in 
the revolted women s books of half a dosen seasons. Apart from the charm of persoualitv it discloses, it 

uoeSnAlSaBtinct^or’ixt^for£? fiBlSStt£S£? ! lf£ ,1 * h ■ h0W, ‘ M *> po -““ “ 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. By W.W. Jacobs, Author 

of 41 Many Cargoes.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ It contains scenes which we shall not be able to r call without ft smile for many weeks to oome... It 
is a good story, well told, and full of humour and drollery "—Daily Telegraph. 

"Mr. Jacobs has taken to his heart those who go down to the Channel in ships, the sailor-men of the 
coasting schooner, and he is in the way of making them his own people. He has watched them with the 
sympathetic eye* of a friend—eyes not too keep for their faults, the smudges in the human document*—and 
the result is a humane proportion in the characters, whole pictures of the men....The story is full of 
simple human nature—human naturo in no stress of emotion, in no prooess of development, offering little 
scope for subtle analysis but giving full play to Mr. Jaoobs’s pleasant, penetrating sense of humour : and if 
the fnn of the misadventures of the crew seems a little easy, the more delicate touches in the wooing and 
4 u° * h £ w ? ver * happy insight....The Btyle of the book is lucid and easy; it is careful, 

thoughtful writing, showing no laboured trace of the paius spent on it. It is a piece of good work." 

Saturday Review. 

AN AMERICAN EMPEROR. By Louis Tracy, Author 

of 44 The Final War.” Square crown 8vo, cloth, 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 6s. 

_ bold and lively romance. Its hero is a charming American millionaire, who for the love of a 
to gail l i .thronei of France. He has the wealth of a Croesus, and does not mind spending it. 
^i 011 R et8 »,J nt « re8ted \ n campaign, the details of which are not without a certain air of 

ilTuatratei’PwS! ntial wxtravagauce oi the maln idea - The story is cleverly told, and is well 

QUEEN of the JESTERS. 

8vo, cloth, illustrated, 6s. 

“ Mdlle. de Montessen is an altogether delightful and high-spirited young woman, and Mr. Pemberton 
sets out her adventures with exhilarating briskness and crispness."— Daily Chronicle. 

who takes it^lx" *** * Q ue<jn of the Jesters.’... .The book is one to be enjoyed by every one 


By Max Pemberton. Crown 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait of Author, lte 

AN OLD SOLDIERS MEMORIES. By S. H. 

J0NE8-PARRY, J.P., D.L., late Captain Boyal Dublin Fusiliers, Author of 44 My 
Journey Round the World,” Ac. 

44 The author is able to impart a considerable degree of freshness to the story of hie 
varied experiences in Burmah, the Crimea, and the Indian Mutiny.”— Scotsman. 


NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLINO NOVELS. 

THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Scott Graham, 

Author of “ The Golden Milestone,” “ The Sendolil! Mystery,” Ac. 

SUNSET. By Beatrice Whitby, Author of “ The Awaken- 

ing of Mary Fenwick,” 44 One Reason Why,” Ac. Ready October 8. 

THE CLAIM of ANTHONY LOGHART. By Adeline 

SERGEANT, Author of “ Sir Anthony,” “Casper Brooke’s Daughter," Ac. Stcjjro 
Emtio*. 

WHERE the SURF BREAKS. By Mary F. A. Tench. 
ONE HEART-ONE WAY. By W. Raisbeck Sharer. 
SALTED WITH FIRE- By George Macdonald, LLD. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Each In One Volume, crown 8to, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. I ALEC FOBBES 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIB GIBBIE. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. I IN THE GOLDEN DAYS; 

DONOVAN. KNIGHT ERRANT. 

WE TWO I WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MRS- OLIPHANT. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION^ uniformly bound in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 
HALF-A-OROWN. Now leady at all Booksellers’. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
AGNES. 


LIFE OF IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 
PHGEBE JUNIOR. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


The following Cheap Editions are now ready. In l vol., crown 6vo, red cloth, price 

HALF-A-CROWN. 


GRANDMOTHER S MONEY. By 

F. W. ROBINSON. 

NO CHURCH. By F. W. ROBIN¬ 

SON. 

MARGARET AND HER BRIDES- 

MAIDS. By the Author of 44 The 
Valley of a Hundred Fires.” 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. [By 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 

FIRES. By the Author of “ Margaret 
and Her Bridesmaids." 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Hearietla Street, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I N connexion with the review of Mr. Mere¬ 
dith’s Selected Poems, on another page, 
it may be remarked here that Mr. Mere¬ 
dith’s poetical career extends over a much 
longer period than many of his readers 
suppose. His first volume of poems ap¬ 
peared in 1851, or forty-six years ago. It 
was entitled simply Poems. Modern Love 
and Poems and Ballade came ten years later. 
Then after a long break, filled gloriously 
with prose, we have had in the past dozen 
or so : A Reading of Earth, Jump to Glory 
Jane, Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, a 
revised re-issue of Mod-m Love, and certain 
pieces published in periodicals. In the 
Selected Poems a list of the parent volumes 
might have been given. 


The last paragraph of the preface to the 
second edition of The Gods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham, is incorrectly printed. 
It should read: “The story is one which 
might have happened better in many ways, 
but which happened, nevertheless, in the 
way described. Again : it does not claim 
to be the picture of a whole society, but 
a study of a small circle of individuals.” 


There is a foolishly extravagant article 
on Adam Lindsay Gordon in Temple Bar. 
Gordon wrote some vigorous verse, which 
we are glad to remember—such verse as: 

"And the long lithe sword in the hand 
becime 

As a leaping light, as a falling flame, 

As a fue through the flax that basted; 
Slender and shining and beautiful, 

How it shore through shivering casque and 
skull, 

And never a stroke was void or null, 

And never a thrust was wasted.” 

But he also wrote a deal of trash, and 
although Mr. C. E. Haines, the author of 


this appreciation spatters his pages with 
such doggrel of Goroon’s as— 

“ life is mostly froth and bubble, 

Two things stand like stone : 

Kindness in another’s trouble. 

Courage in one’s own ”; 

and, 

“ The valour from virtue that sunders 
Is reft of its nobler part, 

And Lancelot’s arm may work wonders, 
But braver is Galahad’s heart 

we will not quarrel with him on that 
account now. But when he announces that 
Gordon’s verse is “ infinitely preferable to 
the ‘ obsoene ravings ’ of Walt Whitman ” 
we must protest. It is time such by-blow 
meaningless insults to that fine and fearless 
genius, that “ free old hawk,” ceased. 
They make us tired. 

It is probable that many people have 
been puzzled by seeing that Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novel, The Christum, is still running 
in the Windsor Magazine, and that many 
chapters are yet needed to complete it in its 
serial form. We believe that The Christian 
will be completed in the Windsor in 
November—that is to say, four months after 
its appearance in book form. The circum¬ 
stance is, no doubt, an unusual one, though 
it is not without precedent. One popular 
error, however, should be corrected. Messrs. 
Ward & Lock are not aggrieved, as has 
been stated, by the early appearance of the 
story as a book. Nor did its publication in 
any way surprise them. They knew from 
the first that it would be published by Mr. 
Heinemann in August, and they do not 
regard this state of things as prejudicial to 
their interests. 


One hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
Loma Doom at sixpence are about to be 
distributed among bookshops and bookstalls 
by Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. This 
enterprise means, we hope, renewed popu¬ 
larity for Mr. Blackmore’s romance. The 
story was published twenty-eight years ago, 
and its vitality is as sound as ever. The 
democratic edition now before us is accom¬ 
panied by both the preface of 1869 and of 
1873. The latter is well known, but we are 
tempted to print it once more as an 
example, just now much needed, of literary 
humility: 

“Few things have surprised me more, and 
nothing has more pleased me, than the great 
success of this simple tale. 

" For truly it is a grand success, to win the 
attention and kind regard, not of the general 
public only, but also of those who are at home 
with the scenery, people, life, and language, 
wherein a native cannot always satisfy the 
natives. 

“ Therefore any son of Devon may imagine, 
and will not grudge, the writer’s delight at 
hearing from a recent visitor to the west, tha f , 

‘ Loma Doom, to a Devonshire man, is as good 
as dotted cream, almost! ’ 

“ Although not half so good as that, it has 
entered many a tranquil, happy, pure, and 
hospitable home; and the author, while deeply 
grateful for this genial reoeption, ascribes it 
partly to the fact that his story contains no 
word, or thought, disloyal to its birthright in 
the fairest county of England.” 

Mr. Blackmore’s new romance, Dariel, was 
issued yesterday. 


' Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s habit— a 
habit shared by other versatile and critical 
minds—of judging his work impersonally 
and exoterically is exemplified by the title 
of his new volume. It is called Plays: 
Pleasant and Unpleasant. 

We desire to draw attention to an article 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of last Wednesday, 
called “ The Five Odes of Keats.” Literary 
criticism so luminous, so penetrating, so 
sensitive, so judicial, so coloured by tem¬ 
perament, is rare in these days of hurried 
reviewing. 


The letter from Mr. Kipling which is 
prefixed to a forthcoming work on New¬ 
foundland may give the death-blow to the 
word “Colonies.” Mr. Kipling objects to 
it. “I dislike the word ‘Colonies,’” he 
writes, “ and if you look through my verses 
you will find I very seldom use it It is 
out of date and misleading, besides being 
provincial.” Yet it would be hard to find 
a better. “Greater Britain” carries the 
same meaning, but is clumsy. 


A year or two ago we used to hear that 
the British Museum Beading Boom was 
being so overrun with readers that spaoe 
and comfort were becoming seriously re¬ 
stricted. It appears that the tide has 
turned. From the annual Blue Book re¬ 
lating to the Museum we learn that the 
number of visitors to the Beading Boom 
in the past year has been 191,363, being 
3,000 less than in 1895, and 11,000 less 
than in 1894. The decrease is believed to 
be due to the rise of local libraries in 
London. But it would appear that these 
attract only a certain outer mnge of students. 
The hard readers, compilers, and copyists 
are more strenuous than of old, for while the 
number of visitors is less, the attendants 
have to supply more books than ever. 

It might be said off-hand that something 
is wrong with drawings that, drawn and 
reproduced on one scale, can suddenly be 
reduced to something less than a quarter of 
the original size. Yet we cannot see much 
to find fault with in the tiny re-issue of The 
Rape of the Lock, with Mr. Beardsley’s illus¬ 
trations, which Mr. Smithere has just put 
forth. One or two plates may, it is true, be 
a little crowded; but “The Baron’s Prayer,” 
“ The Toiley and “ The Dream,” certainly 
gain in delicacy and charm. It makes an 
exquisite little book. 

We have in this country no novelist, and 
certainly no woman novelist, whose popu¬ 
larity can be compared with that of “ Gyp ” 
in France. Novels are there published at a 
lower price, it is true, but relatively—con¬ 
sidering the thriftier nature of the French— 
the cost is about the same. Before us lies a list 
of forty-three of “ Gyp’s ” books. Here are 
some figures: Autour d* Divorce, 47th edition; 
Autour de Manage, 91st ed.; Bijou, 28th ed. 
Le Bonheur de Ginette, 27th ed.; L'n 
Homme Dilicat, 22nd ed.; Joies Conjugates, 
21st ed.; Joies cCAmour, 27th ed.; Lews 
Ames, 26th ed.; Pas Jalouss, 21st ed.; Petit 
Bob, 46th ed.; and Le Mariaje de Chiffon, 
45th ed. 
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In re-issuing Matthew Arnold’s Friend¬ 
ship's Garland Messrs. Smith & Elder deserve 
the gratitude of those readers who have 
succeeded so far only in hearing of the book. 
The letters forming this delightful volume 
appeared in the Fall Mall Gazette at the time 
of the Franco-Prussian War. They were 
published in 1871, and for many years have 
been out of print. Although their subjects 
are out of date—people are no longer much 
disturbed about marrying deceased wives’ 
sisters, and Dissenters are no longer the 
game they were—the delicious raillery of 
the book will always be timely. Wit, as 
has been said, is the best antiseptic. 

We have said much lately concerning the 
editions of Scott which are now in prepara¬ 
tion. Bums also is stirring the publishers 
to extraordinary activity. We review 
Messrs. Henley & Henderson’s Centenary 
Bums this week; on our table lies The 
Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns, fresh 
from Messrs. Putnam’s; an egregious 
study of Bums’s “Clorinda” appeared a 
few weeks ago; Mr. Nimmo announces a 
Life of Bums’s friend, George Thomson, 
by Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden; Mr. J. M. 
Eobertson’s New Assays towards a Critical 
Method, reviewed in these columns last 
week, contain an inquiry into E. L. Steven¬ 
son’s estimate of the poet; and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton promise Robert Burns 
and Mrs. Dunlop, a collection of letters 
edited by Mr. W. Wallace. And probably 
there are forthcoming other kindred works 
of which we know nothing. Yet it is 
doubtful if “ Holy Willie’s Prayer ” finds 
many new readers. 


Mk. Arthur Morrison’s Child of the Jago 
is appearing in a Norwegian newspaper, 
called Verdens Gang. A Child of the Jago 
comes out in Norwegian as Ft Fattiglarn. 
The copyright law has not yet reached Nor¬ 
way, but Mr. Morrison has nevertheless re¬ 
ceived a small sum from the proprietor of 
Verdens Gang—not very much, but enough to 
show that Verdens Gang is an honourable 
paper. 


It has been decided to discontinue the 
publication of the Progressive Review, the 
issue of September 1 being the last. 


Mrs. Olith ant’s two volumes of The 
Annals of a Publishing House: William 
Blackwood and his Sons—their Magazine and 
their Fiiends will be published on October 
12. These two volumes were written and 
partly revised by Mrs. Oliphant, and they 
bring the story of the Blackwood house and 
of Mag a down to the death of Major Black¬ 
wood in 1861. The titles of some of the 
chapters—“ The Tales of my Landlord,” 
“ The Magazine,” “ John Gibson Lockhart,” 
“Christopher North,” “The Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd,” “William Maquinn,” “Coleridge— 
De Quincey ”—indicate the scope of vol. i.; 
while in vol. ii., in addition to an account of 
later contributors, such as Samuel Warren, 
Alison, Douglas Jerrold, Bulwer Lytton, 
George Eliot, the biographer tells of the 
personal and domestic fife of the Blackwood 
family, with whom, in later years, she her¬ 


self was on terms of dose and affectionate 
intimacy. 


Mr. George Gissino’s visit to Italy in 
search of health and strength will, we trust, 
prove successful. 


The Euskin books which Mr. George 
Allen announces for this season are the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the new 
and cheaper edition of Modern Painters ; 
Lectures on Landscape, delivered at Oxford 
in January and February, 1871, with twenty 
photogravure plates and two in colour; and 
The Bible References of John Ruskin, a 
compilation from Mr. Euskin’s works. 


Several members of the Edinburgh 
Border Counties Assodation Committee, in 
charge of the memorial to mark the birth¬ 
place of James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, 
at Ettrick Hall, favour, says the Westminster 
Gazette, an obelisk with a medallion. The 
proprietor and tenant of the ground have 
eaoh given consent to the proposed memo¬ 
rial, which is being industriously furthered 
by Mr. Thomas Usher, secretary, and the 
Eev. Eobert Borland, Yarrow. A sum of 
£100 is required, part of which is already 
subscribed. The house in which Hogg was 
born, in 1770, no longer exists, the only 
remnant being part of the jamb of the old 
kitchen door, with letters “ J. H. ” scratched 
upon it, which has been built into the dyke 
at the roadside. 


New Year’s Day will witness the issue 
of the first number of another new six¬ 
penny weekly, entitled Finance. Its name 
sufficiently denotes its purpose. 


The following conversation took place re¬ 
cently between a reader and the chief 

librarian of the-Free Public Library, 

London: 

Reader: “Will you, please, let me have 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship —Carlyle’s 
translation ? ” 

(Librarian brings a volume, and hands it 
to reader.) 

R.: “ But this is only half the book. I 
want the whole of it!” (A portion of 
Wilhelm Meister had been bound up with 
another Carlyle volume.) 

L.: “ This is all I can give you. The 
remainder of the book is in the next volume. 
We only issue one volume at a time.” 

R.: “ Eeally! And am I to take away 
a couple of hundred pages or so of Wilhelm 
Meister, and when I have read it come back 
for the remainder ? ” 

L.: “ That is what you must do. Our 
rules only permit us to issue one volume at 
a time, except in the case of fiction, each 
work of which is issued complete.” 

R. : “But Wilhelm Meister is fiction.” 

L. (examining the book): “ Er—yes, but, 
as I have said, it is bound up with some¬ 
thing else.” 

R.: “ Well, it seems a most ridiculous 
rule, particularly when it has become the 
fashion for librarians to decry the large 
amount of fiction asked for by the public in 
preference to more solid literature.” 


L. : “It’s the rule, sir. But there’s 
another translation in the library, if you 
would like to have it.” 

R. (despairingly); “ Well, thanks, I’ll 
take it.” 

L. (brings another dust-begrimed volume): 
“ This is Goethe’s translation.” 

R. : “ What? I really wasn’t aware that 
Goethe had been so diligent as to himself 
make a translation into English.” 

{Librarian's attention is suddenly dis¬ 
tracted by another borrower.) 

The new volume turned out to be Dillon 
Boylan’s translation in Bohn’s series. 


CLOUGH AND HIS DEFENDER. 

In a recent review of Mr. John Mackinnon 
Eobertson’s volume, New Essays towards a 
Critical Method, an allusion was made to the 
somewhat curious appreciation of Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s verse which it contains. 
Clough’s reputation might be thought to 
have so waned and dwindled during the 
last twenty years among all classes of 
readers that it might seem by this time to 
have well-nigh reached its vanishing point. 
As a member of a famous group of Eugby 
men, he is held by many to have been thrust 
into a position of eminence which his work 
never really merited, and the charm of his 
personality seems, during his life, and even 
after his death, to have enlisted for him the 
rather undiscriminating admiration of a 
powerful circle, especially among Oxford 
men, who exerted themselves to thrust him 
down the throats of an undisceming public. 
But the cult of Clough has died entirely in 
the Oxford of to-day, and if it lingers at all 
among men of letters, it seldom makes itself 
heard. By most of us Clough, particularly 
Clough the poet, has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. One or two of 
his lyrics in the Arnold manner are occa¬ 
sionally quoted, and one may admire the 
dexterity and adroitness of The Latest Deca¬ 
logue. But The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich 
(which we cannot pronounce) and the 
Amours de Voyage (which we cannot read) 
are dead past recall. 

This, we say, was, or so we thought, the 
general opinion. The Bothie, as we all 
know, is not poetry, or anything at all like 
poetry—it is burdened with a detestable 
metre. No one, we imagine, at this 
time of day defends the classical hexa¬ 
meter as a possible form in English 
verse, and it is exceptionally tiresome 
reading. Mr. Eobertson, however, holds 
a different opinion. He does not, of 
course, defend the Bothie or the Amours de 
Voyage as poetry. That, we imagine, is 
past the capacity of oven the most tolerant 
or the 'most eccentric critic. He therefore 
throws them overboard as poems, and pro¬ 
ceeds to eulogise them as prose! Let us 
quote his own words in order to be sure to 
do him justice. 

“ I do not believe that, in writing the Bothie 
and the Amours, he (Clough) was aiming at 
strictly poetical effects at all. This opinion has 
been ere now expressed, Mr. Swinburne having 
suggested in his essay on Mr. Arnold’s ]hj< ms 
that Clough meant his hexameters to be re¬ 
garded as ‘ graduated prose.’ and not as poetry; 
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on which Prof. Masson rejoins to the effect that 
such a view is qnite ont of the question. But 
if, instead of saying anything about ‘ graduated 
prose,’ a phrase which simply raises the further 
question why Clough did not write graduated 
prose pure and simple, if that were the kind of 
effect he wanted; if, rather, we say that he 
aimed at an effect which was not poetic, I 
think we should be stating the plain truth.” 

"We confess that all this certainly does 
incline ns to “ raise the further question ” 
why dough did not write prose, graduated 
or otherwise, if the effect he aimed at 
was not a poetic one. And without 
troubling to go into the question of 
what Clough had or had not in his mind 
in the years 1848 and 1849, a question 
which obviously admits of no sort of final 
solution, we may say at once that the 
important point to us is that the effect 
which he did achieve was certainly not 
poetic. But Mr. Robertson’s contention 
raises, to our thinking, the much more 
interesting question whether it is any 
defence of a poem to say that it makes 
excellent prose fiction. In fact, when you 
have settled in your own mind that a poem is 
not a poem, is there any ground left on 
which you can defend it ? Mr. Eobertson 
maintains that there is; that analysis 
of character, truthful observation, depth of 
suggestion, and the rest suffice to raise 
Clough’s detestable hexameters into the 
region if not of great poets at least of great 
masters of fiction. The theory is an in¬ 
genious one, but in our opinion somewhat 
dangerous. It is a little like praising a 
picture while admitting that it ib abomin¬ 
ably painted, a thing which is seldom done 
at least by the critical. 

But it is evident that Clough’s hexameters 
do not offend Mr. Bobertson in the way, or 
at least to the extent, that they offend many 
people. He quotes, apparently without a 
shudder, even with enjoyment, such lines as 
these: 

“ Allah is great no doubt, and juxta position 
his prophet. 

Ah, bat the women, alas! they don’t look at 
it in that way. 

Juxta position is great; but, my friend, I 
fear me, the maiden 

Hardly would think or acknowledge the love 
that sought to obtain her, 

Not as the thing he would wish, but the thing 
he must even put up with. . . . 

Ah, ye feminine souls, so loving, and so 
exacting, 

Since we cannot escape, must we even submit 
to deceive you ? 

Since, so cruel is truth, sincerity shocks and 
revolts you, 

Will you nave us your slaves to lie to you, 
flatter, and — leave you ? ” 

And this again we choose from his selections 
at random. The others are quite as bad : 

“ I do not like him much, though I do not 
dislike being with him, 

He is what people call, I suppose, a superior 
man, and 

Certainly seems so to me; but I think he is 
terribly selfish.” 

It is certainly as well that Mr. Bobertson 
did not take up the cudgels for this on 
poetic grounds. But is it legitimate even 
as prose? Will it stand the great test? 
Can one read it ? 


That seems to us to be the crucial point 
with regard to Clough. Can anyone with 
an ear of even ordinary sensitiveness read 
stuff of this kind for any length of time 
with patience? Can he read it without 
actual suffering? We think not. We quite 
admit that in all long narrative poems, 
from Homer downwards, there will always 
be found passages here and there deficient 
in interest, deficient in charm, unsatisfactory 
in rhythm. The hand of the potter will 
shake now and then. But mere doggerel 
is unpardonable, and this stuff is mere 
doggerel. Mr. Bobertson says it is amusing 
doggerel. That is a matter of taste, and on 
a question of humour it is impossible to 
dogmatise. We fail to find it amusing. It 
may be urged that in satirical verse and in 
humorous verse poetical excellence is often 
sacrificed, and that effects, especially in 
satire, are often produced by means that 
would be entirely impermissible in lyric or 
even in heroic verse. This is true enough, 
but satire, too, has its rules and its limita¬ 
tions, and, as long as it employs metre at all, 
must reckon with metre for its effects. The 
success of Juvenal, the success of Johnson, 
the success of JTuditras, is achieved by means 
of the verse, and not in spite of it. Mr. 
Bobertson, however, would have us believe 
that the splendours of the Bothie and the 
Amours exist in spite of their metrical form. 
Indeed, we gather that he would have been 
only too glad—as also should we—if Clough 
had written them in honest homely prose. 
He does not venture to defend the hexameter 
form even for analytical fiction. He merely 
recognises, in Clough’s case, what he calls 
its necessity. We, unfortunately, recognise 
nothing of the kind. In our view Clough 
was the victim of a fatal delusion with 
regard to classical hexameters in believing 
that they could be successfully employed in 
English. It may have been partly what 
Mr. Bobertson calls “ the exuberance of 
the holiday-making undergraduate,” which 
caused him to attempt to employ the metre 
of Homer and Virgil in English poetry, 
but it must also have implied a certain 
defective sensibility to sound and rhythm 
not to have promptly abandoned the ex¬ 
periment. 

It is inconceivable that Anyone of real 
poetic instinct and feeling should have found 
the hexameters of the Bothie either impres¬ 
sive or amusing. Mr. Bobertson says that 
Clough probably did not think hexameters, 
qud hexameters, “ tractable to serious 
(English) verse.” Our contention is that 
he ought not to have considered them 
tractable to English verse at all, and that 
if he did so originally, the Bothie, and the 
rest, not to mention Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
should have sufficed to undeceive him. If 
his sense of rhythm was not strong enough 
to save him from so unwise an adventure, 
his sense of humour—Mr. Bobertson declares 
that he had a sense of humour—should have 
been strong enough for the purpose. Alto¬ 
gether we are afraid that the zeal of his 
new defender will not avail to put Clough 
once more upon the pedestal. In the words 
of Swift— 

“ His kind of wit is out of date.” 

And so is his kind of verse. 


A PROVENCAL POET. 

The author of Calendau and Lou Pouemo 
tTou Bote is one of those rare writers 
who possesses a personality akin to Steven¬ 
son’s : he has rarely left the white freestone 
house where he was bora in 1830, and 
which stands at an angle of the road for 
Baux and Saint Remy, a short distance from 
the Provenqal village of Maillane, and yet 
he has compelled friendship wherever his 
poems have been read. Frederic Mistral 
has for many years had admirers in England; 
his chief poem has been read here, if not in 
the original, at least in several excellent 
translations. Leaving out of consideration 
the much-debated question as to whether or 
not the Provenqal Renaissance, of which he 
is the head, is doomed to failure, all lovers 
of poetry cannot but be attracted by the 
poet who, in Mirt'io, has presented to them 
with so much truth and seriousness the sum 
of his efforts to rejuvenate a lost and 
degenerate idiom. 

What is known as the Provenqal Renais¬ 
sance dates from 1854, in which year Joseph 
Roumanille—a Saint-Remy schoolmaster, 
whose first burst of song in the Provenqal 
dialect was inspired by the needs of his 
aged mother, who had forgotten what little 
French she had learned at school—called 
a meeting of the poets of Southern France. 
Mistral, as an old pupil of Roumanille and 
as one of the most prolific contributors 
to Li Prouvengalo, a literary journal which 
had been founded two years before, was 
among the number. It was at this gather¬ 
ing that the poets of the Midi decided 
to call themselves Felibres—a word 
the derivation of which is wrapped in 
obscurity. 8ome have very ingeniously 
suggested that it is a contraction of the 
last two words in the phrase homme de foi 
Hire, indicating that these poets emancipate 
themselves from all literary traditions; 
others, probably with more reason, have 
contended that it is derived from the Pro¬ 
venqal fairi, “ to make,” and litre, “ a book.” 
The doubt which surrounds their collective 
name cannot, however, be said to extend 
to their aims. Briefly, the Felibre poet, 
whether he be Provenqal, Languedocian, or 
Gascon, would be regarded as the modem 
troubadour of France; he writes his poems 
in the dialect of his particular district, 
drawing his inspiration, for the most part, 
from nature; and, above all, he cherishes 
the ideal of preserving his patois as a 
language distinct from French. 

“ I offer thee Mireio—it is my heart and 
spirit— 

The blossom of my years: 

A cluster of Crau grapes, with all the green 
leaves near it. 

To thee a peasant bears.” 

So runs the dedication to Lamartine of 
Mistral’s Mireio, which, upon its publication 
in 1859, marked him out as the successor 
to Roumanille. The author calls himself a 
peasant, but he is really no more a peasant 
than Jean Paul Courier was a wine-aresser. 
It is not difficult to point to the great 
models which inspired his song. Mistral 
graduated at the Universities of Montpellier 
and Aix, and is a man of great classical 
accomplishments. In reading Mireio, which- 
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called from Lamartine the words “ Un 
grand poete epique eet ne, un vrai poete 
nomerique en ce temps-qi; un poete n6, 
comme les hommes de Deucalion, d’un 
caillou de la Crau,” we are continually 
reminded of the Odyssey. 

Myr&io has now been translated into every 
language of any literary pretension. There 
are three English editions—a prose rendering 
by Mr. C. H. Grant; a second version in 
metre by Mr. H. Crichton, which appeared 
in 1868 ; and a third translation in verse 
by Miss Harriet Waters Preston, which 
appeared in 1890. 

Mistral among the F&ibres in their 
annual visits to the Midi, or at the feast 
of the Sainto Estello which commemorates 
their Renaissance every seven years, is a 
presence which umpires the most remark* 
able enthusiasm. These literary gatherings 
are much anticipated by the people of 
Provence. It must not be thought that 
only a limited number of lettrie take part 
in them: they have become as it were 
national, and you will find the peasant 
quite as willing as the cultured Feubre to 
take an interest in the present beauty and 
past history of his district. Though not 
invariably, yet in nine cases out of ten, 
visits are paid upon these occasions to the 
historic surroundings of Avignon, Agen, 
and Arles, or other places rim in Roman 
remains, notwithstanding the fact that every 
stone may be as well known as their own 
paternal mat. Of late years the perform¬ 
ance of Greek plays in the Roman theatre 
at Orange has been considered one of the 
most important artistic events of the year in 
the South of France, and it is greatly owing 
to Mis tral that the Greek drama has been 
restored there. 

The composite body of these revivalists 
does not solely consist of poets; there are 
F61ibresses as well as Felibres. The former 
are most en Evidence at the Cours d’Amour, 
the most idealistic of the revivals which 
have been made by these Provencal poets. 
These Cours d’Amour are the modem sub¬ 
stitute for the pastoral courts which were 
held in the days of the troubadours, when, 
we are told, “all the women were loved, 
and all the cavaliers were poets.” The 
modem courts have, needless to say, assumed 
a character less amorous and more strictly 
literary, the successful competitors in what 
is a kind of poetical tourney being crowned 
with laurel or presented with the silver lily 
or the golden violet. 

To those interested in literary ideals the 
question of the durability of the Provenqal 
dialect (we cannot really call it a language), 
as not only a spoken but as a literary 
medium, presents the most fascinating 
subject for thought. In the Revue dee Deux 
Mondes for October 15, 1859, M. Saint Rene 
Taillandier reviewed the work of Roumanille, 
Aubanel, and Fr6d6ric Mistral; and, though 
appreciating its great beauty, he recognises 
the almost insurmountable task which the 
Felibre is endeavouring to accomplish. To 
the question of “Is mis language consti¬ 
tuted on a durable basis ? ” he answers: 


sans doute que M. Roumanille, et see amis 
aient de nombreux continuateurs.” 

Almost forty years have passed since these 
words were written, but one still recognises 
their truth. Roumanille died in 1891, and 
there is still a fine roll-call of followers 
who are carrying on this philological 
restoration, though theirs may De a forlorn 
hope. Still, though Mistral’s ideals may be 
unattainable, he has given us sweet music 
which we should never have possessed, 
perhaps, but for the Renaissance of the 
idiom of Provence of the thirteenth century. 


THE WEEK. 


A GREAT many books have been pub¬ 
lished in the last week, but few of 
these are important. Theological and 
Educational works are more numerous than 
usual, and the vanguard of Boys’ Books has 
arrived. The first volume of a new edition 
of Steele and Addison’s Spectator, in eight 
volumes, may be noted. Mr. Austin Dobson 
supplies the introduction. 

New works of Fiction, which have been 
very numerous, are catalogued elsewhere. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Outlive* or * Philosophy or Religioe Bun or 
PsrcroLOBT avd Hibtoet. By Augusta Sabatier. 
Translated bp Her. T. A. Seed. Hoddar A Stoughton. 
7s. 8d. 

Tsx SiLxrox or Gon. By Robert Anderson. Hodder A 
Stoughton. fie. 

Tax Rxtxl urn tsx Battle, urn Orris Burovs. By 
George Ridding, D.D. Macmillan A Co. 8s. 

Trs Dmxioi or Rilisiov. By M. W. Wiseman. The 
University Press, Ltd. 7s. ad. 

Nov-Christiax Rxlibious SxsTxrs—Himuisr. By Sir 
Honler Monier-Willioms, K.C.I.E. 13th Thousand. 
S.P.C.K. 

ELsrxvTs or tki Boixvcx or Rilisiov. Vol. I. By C. P. 

Tiele. William Blackwood A Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Basis or Religious BiLisr, Histosical avd Idval. By 
Charles Mellon Tyler, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sous. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Bsnv Massages. By Captain Alan Boisragon. 
Methuen A Co. 

Buevs: Excise Orncix avd Poet. By John Slnton. 
Simpldn, Marshall A Co. 

Twelve Ysaes or a Soldier's Ltrx. From the Letters of 
Major W. T. Johnson. Edited by his Widow. A. D. 
Innes A Co. 8s. 

Pxi-RxroxxATiov Worthies. By Rev. W. Cowan. Elliot 
Stock. 

The Resistors or Johv ds Savdali avd Risaud de 
Asserio, Bishops or Wivohsstir (a.d. 1318-1323). By 
Francis Joseph Baigent. Simpldn A Co. 

The Jourval or Couirrxss Feavcoisx Krasivska, Great 
GsAVorotHxi or Victor Ehhakuxl. Translated from 
the Polish by Kasimir Dsiekontka. Kegon Paul. 6s. 
The Exploits or Myles Stavdibh. By Henry Johnson. 
Sampson Low. 

The Lost Emus or the Modxrv World. By Walter 
Frewen Lord. Richard Bentley A Son. 

Lovdov Siovs avd Ivscriptiovs. By Philip Norman. 
F.S.A. Elliot Stock. 

The Nicholas Papers: Oorrespovdivci or Sir Edward 
Nicholas. Edited by George F. Warner. Camden 
Society. 

Berteavd du Guxsohiv, Cohstahle or Fravce : His Live 
avd Tihss. By Enoch Vine Stoddard. G. P. Putnam's 
SonB. 10s. 8d. 


“Pas encore assuxement. Ce n’est pas 14 
1’oeuvre d’un settle homme, et si cet essai de 
restauration philologique, dans le cadre modeste 
ou elle s’enferme, doit reussir un jour, il faudra 


POETRY, CRITICISM, ART. 

Essays oh the Novel, as Illustrated by Scott avd 
Miss Acstxh. By Adolphus Alfred Jock. Macmillan 
A Co. fie. 


Porks. By the late John Lucas Tapper. Selected and 
edited by W. M. Rossetti. Longmans, Green A Co. is. 

Porks by A. avd L. By Arabella mid Louisa Shorn. 
Grant Richards. 5s. 

The Spectator. Vol. I. The Text Edited and Annotated 
by G. Gregory Smith. With an Introductory Essay by 
Austin Dobson. J. M. Dent A Co. 3s. 

Tntu Classics: The Essayes or Michael, Loin or 
Movtaibve. VoL V.; and The Lira or Sunni 
Johvsov. Vol. III. J. M. Dent A Co. Is. Sd. eooh. 

The Raps or the Loch. With Eleven Drawings by Aabtey 
Beardsley. Leonard Smithers. Is. 

Modish Paivtxes. Vol. III. By John Raskin. New 
Edition. George Allen. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Latte Vrsse Uvseevs. Selected and Arranged by G. 
Middleton, M.A. William Blackwood A Sons. Is. Sd. 

Caused as or Ueithesity College or North Wales, 
1897-8. 

The Build teg or the Ietellect. By Douglas M. Gone. 
Elliot Stock. 

Elexsetaey Gxoketeical Statics. By W. J. Dobbs, M.A 
Macmillan A Co. 8s. 6d. 

Elekxhtaey Practical Physiography (Secitoe L) A 
Coarse of Lessons and Experiments in Elementary 
Science. By John Thornton, M.A. Longmans A Co. 
2s. 6d. 

Are wi to go ov with Lathe Verses? By the Rev, Hos. 
Edward Lyttelton, M.A, Longmans, Green A Co. 
3s. Sd. 

Ehglahd uvder the Later Havoveeiavs, 1780-1837: beieg 
Part or she Ietbexxdiate Text-Book or Eeglux 
History. VoL IV. By A J. Evans, M.A., and C. 8. 
Feorenstde, M.A. W. B. Clive. 

Stodies iv Board Schools. By Charles Morley. Smith, 
Elder A Co. 8s. 

Avcihht Classics ros Eeglish Readees : Ahutophatss, 
Plautus avd Tebevce, Jutxval, Hssioe, aed 
Theogvis. New editions. Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Feox Juhgle to Java. By Arthur Keyser. The Box- 
barghe Press. 2s. 

Sport avd Travel iv Ivdia aed Oeetral America. By 
A. G. Bsgot. Chapman A Hall. 8s. 

White Mav's Aprica. By Poultney Bigelow. Harper A 
Brothers. 18s. 

FOREIGN. 

Lv Maeeequie d’Osiee. Par Anotole France. Six&ae 
Edition. Oalmann Ldvy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lazy Lessors aed Essays ov Coed dot (Ss. Sd.), and 
LiiLtrur Lectures (3s. Sd.). By W. B. Bonds. 
Edited by R. Brtmley Johnson. James Bowden. 

Hale Hours ie Early Natal Advsvtuoe. James Nisbet 
A Co. 2*. 8d. 

The Future Power, oh the Great Rstolutioh or 180—. 
By Z. S. Hendow. The Roxbarghe Press. Is. 

The Noe-Religioe or the Future: a Sociological 
Study. Translated from the French of Marie Jean 
Guyau. William Heinemann. 

The Matkehatical Psychology or Geathy aed Boole. 
Translated from the Language of the Higher Caicnlns 
into that of Elementary Geometry. By Mary Everest 
Boole. Swan, Sonnensehein A Co. 3s. 

The Jourval or Philology. Edited by W. Aldis Wright 
and Others. No SO. Macmillan A Co. 

The Story or Gxsx Lin: Bacteria. By H. W. Cown 
George Newnes, Ltd. Is. 

CHBivnAv Martyrdom iv Russia. Edited by Vladimir 
Tchertkoff. The Brotherhood Publishing Co. Is. 

Sever Years iv Sierra Lxove. By the Rev. Arthur 
T. Pierson, D.D. James Nisbet A Co. 

The Camp or Retuge. By Charles MaofOriane. Archibald 
Constable A Co. Ss. 8d. 

Avalrcta Eboxacevsia: soke Rekayves or the Aecieet 
City or York. Collected by Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
Knt. Edited and Annotated by Rev. Censor Csine, 
F.R.G.S. C. J. Clark. 

The Encyclopedia or Spoxy. Part VIII. Lawrence A 
Sullen. 

Travsactions or the Glasgow Archeological Society. 
New Series. Vol. III. Part I. James Maclehoee A 
Sons (Glasgow). 

Musical Memories. By A. M. Diehl. Richard Bentley A 
Son. 

Notes or a Music Lover. By Lady Helen Craven. 
Riehard Bentley A Son. 

Library Covstructiov : Architecture. Fittiegs, aed 
Furetture. By F. J. Burgoyne. George Allen. 6s. 

The Ayrshire Hokes and Haunts or Bures. By Henry 
C. Shelley. G. P. Putnam’s 8ans. Ss. 
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SCIENCE. 

LmcTURis oh Pktsioloot. Tint Series: On Anima l 
Electricity. By Angnetoe D. Waller, M.D. Longmans, 
Green A Co. 8s 

Msmosy a an its Cbltitxtiof. By P. W. Edridge-Green, 
HD. Kegs-. Paul, Trench,Trnbner A Co. 5s. 

BOYS’ BOOKS. 

Is LnrcoiH Quu, By Bsv. E. Gilhat, HJL Seeley A 
Co. 5s. 

Knre Olaf's Kiiskaf. By Charles W. Whistler. A 
Stout Evolish Bowhak. By Edgar Pickering. A 
Mabch os Losnos. By G. A. Henty. Paxis at Bat. 
By Herbert Hayens. Loans of ths Woxls. By Bev. 
Alfred Church. With Hooks at Coxcxba. By G. A. 
Henty. Blaekie A Son. 

Is tkx Swiss or ths Ssa. By J. Haodonald Oxley, 
James Ms bet A Co. 

Half-Tixt Histost : Chsohiclss os School Life. By 
Ascott R. Hope. A. A C. Black. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

Just Fobtt Wisks. By Hamlih Hendry. Blaekie A Son. 
AnrxxTuaxs is Totlasd. By Edith King Hall. Illus 
trated by Aber B. Woodward. Blaekie A Son. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOHN LIBRARIES. 

M essrs, george bell & sons 

have just reminded the public that 
the Bohn Libraries are fifty years old. Yet 
the series is still putting forth new volumes, 
for whatever comes and goes in the publish¬ 
ing world “Bohn” goes on forever. Mr. 
Edward Bell was good enough to allow me 
to ask him questions about the books singly 
and collectively. 

“Will you tell me first, Mr. Bell,” I said, 
“anything you know about the origin of 
the library under Mr. Bohn ? ” 

“ Well, you know that Mr. Bohn was a 
second-hand bookseller. Indeed, he occu¬ 
pied the distinguished position which Mr. 
Quaritch does to-day. ms guinea catalogue 
of his books was rather a famous production 
in its time. One of his ways of doing 
business was to purchase ‘ remainders ’ and 
sell them at ‘ remainder ’ prices to his 
customers. Of course, many good books 
which had hung fire at their published prices 
would come into his hands; and I suppose 
he began to say to himself, 1 If these books 
had been published cheaply they would 
have done well.’ ” 

“ And so he began to publish cheap books 
and do well himself ? ” 

“Yes; the Bohn Libraries being the 
result. Yet he had his troubles, and one of 
these was curious. Another publisher, Mr. 
David Bogue, had also perceived that the 
world wanted cheap books, and he, too, 
began to produce them. It was certain 
that there would be a struggle between Bohn 
and Bogue, and perhaps it was as well that 
they found speedy means to go to law, and 
have done with it. Mr. Bogue had brought out 
a cheap edition of Roscoe’s Lorenzo it Medici, 
a work which Mr. Bohn had bought as a 
remainder, and of which he believed himself 
to be the copyright holder Well, Bohn v. 
Bogue ended favourably for Bohn, and he 
went on with his scheme. Mr. Bohn was 
well fitted to make it succeed: he had 
great experience, knew exactly what people 
wanted, and courage to go ahead. He 
brought out books very fast, as you may 


judge by the fact that when Bell & Daldy 
bought the Bohn Libraries in 1864 they 
numbered 578 volumes.” 

“You have added a great number since 
then, have you not ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, and allowed about ninety 
books to go out of print. We have now 
771 books in the list.” 

“Can you tell me, Mr. Bell, what the 
total sales of the ‘ Bohn ’ books have been 
from the first ? ” 

“Certainly. About 2f million volumes.” 
“ You astonish me." 

“Well, the ‘Standard Library’ alone 
accounts for nearly a million volumes, and 
there are fifteen other * Libraries.’ ” 

“The books have varied, of oourse, 
greatly in popularity ? ” 

“Oh, yes. Goethe’s Faust, for instanoe, 
was a great success. We sold 78,000 
copies. So was our edition of Lamb’s 
Essays of Elia and Eliana, and Carey’s 
Dante. Of the latter work 15,000 copies 
were called for. Of course the side of these 
works continues.” 

“I suppose, Mr. Bell, that you find 
libraries good customers for the ‘ Bohn 
books ? ” 

“ Oh, yee. We are continually supplying 
large sets to libraries and institutions. But 
we find customers also in people who 
make a point of keeping up tneir private 
libraries. 

“And what new volumes, may I ask, 
are you likely to add to the series shortly ? 

“ Well, we have a good many in hand. 
Leland’s Itinerary will be one book, and 
may say that it will be the first accurately 
printed edition. Hearne’s text is good, but 
it was founded on only one MS., whereas 
the edition which Mr. Lawrence Gomme 
is preparing for the Bohn Libraries is based 
on an examination and comparison of two. 

“By the way, you have discarded the old 
green binding ? ” 

“ Well, no ; we supply it on demand, but 
the pattern had become too old-fashioned to 
be retained as the official binding.” 

I thanked Mr. Bell for his information, 
and, turning to leave I suddenly realised 
that in some bookshelves that filled the end 
of the large room in which we had been 
talking the entire Bohn Libraries were 
looking silently down upon us. Right well 
they looked in their jubilee year. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few 
days a book by Mr. H. Morgan Browne, 
entitled Sporting and Athletic Records. This 
book gives, in a clear and complete form, 
accurate records of the best performances in 
all important branches of sport. The same 
publishers will issue shortly Mr. Crockett’s 
new romance, Loehinvar. 

The Bishop of London’s Story of Some 
English Shires, published by the Religious 
Tract Society, has been so rapidly subscribed 
that the idition de luxe, limited to 150 copies, 
was exhausted as soon as announced. 

The issue of Messrs. Blaekie & Son’s 
“Victorian Era” series will commence on 
November 15 with Mr. Rose’s volume, 


The Rite of Democracy, which will be followed 
on December 15 by Canon Overton’s volume, 
The Anglican Revival. 

The price of Mr. Richard Marsh’s The 
Crime and the Criminal is 3s. 6d., not 6s., 
as stated in our last issue. 

Messrs. Service & Baton will shortly 
issue, in their “ Illustrated English Library,” 
Thackeray’s The Newoomes, illustrated by 
Miss Chns. Hammond, and Scott’s Bride 
of Lammermoor, illustrated by Mr. Fred. 
Fegram. 

The same firm will issue in October a new 
edition of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, with an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang and illustrated 
by C. E. Brock. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 
ARE ANNOUNCING. 

The American publishing season is begin¬ 
ning with our own, and it is not uninterest¬ 
ing to scan the lists of announcements that 
are being issued by firms on the “other 
side.” Here are a few notes. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s list reads very 
familiarly. This firm is about to give to 
American readers Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s 
Daniel, Mr. George Maodonald’s Salted with 
Fire, Mr. William C. Hazlitt’s The Confes¬ 
sions of a Collector, Mr. B. Yeats’s The Secret 
Rote, and other books of our yester day. 

The Ian Maclaren Calendar, “prepared 
under Dr. Watson’s personal supervision,” 
is the surprising announcement of this firm, 
whichwill also issued Shakespeare Calendar for 
1898: “ A very seasonable Kalendar for the 
Year of our Lord 1898 ; Designed to bee 
Used by Ye Manie Lovers of Ye Great Poet, 
Master William Shakespeare. Compiled by 
Louella C. Poole and Andrea Jonsaon ” ! 

Another undertaking of Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. is Zella Allen Dixsons’s Com¬ 
prehensive Subject-Index to Universal Prose 
Fiction. Apparently the compiler takes 
those works of fiction in all languages 
which are founded upon fact, and classifies 
them. The index will contain 10,000 entries 
arranged topically, embracing events from 
800 b.c. to the present time. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s list also 
contains books on which English readers 
have given a verdict. Thus Mr. G. E. 
Weare’s Cabot's Discovery of North America 
is to be issued by them; also Mr. Crockett’s 
recent compilation of Carlyle’s fugitive 
essays, and Mrs. Ernest Hart’s Picturesque 
Burma, Past and Present. 

The Beauties of Marie Corelli, “selected 
and arranged, with the author’s permission, 
by Annie Mackay,” is one of Messrs. 
Lippincott’s announcements. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will pub¬ 
lish London: As Seen by C. D. Oibson, and 
ready welcome is predicted for it. They 
are also to be the American publishers of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s St. Ives, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Nit Grace of 
Osmonds, Mr. Meredith’s Selected Poems, and 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s new edition of The 
Spectator in eight volumes. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
A Dictionary of American Authors, by Oscar 
Fay Adams, on the same general lines as 
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the author’s Handbook of American Authors, 
but adding largely both to the list of 
authors and to the books included. The 
Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Mrs. 
James T. Fields, whose name is a guarantee 
of the excellence of this biography, will be 
uniform in style, &c., with the large-paper 
edition of Mrs. Stowe’s works recently pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hawthorne's First Diary, kept by him during 
his residence at Raymond, Maine, came to 
light in Virginia during the Civil War, and 
fell into the hands of a coloured man named 
William Symmes, who by a curious chance 
was a companion of Hawthorne in his fishing 
and gunning sports on the shores of Lake 
Sebago. Symmes said he had the book 
from a Maine soldier, whom he found in a 
hospital. Because of his boyish friendship 
for Hawthorne, he so prized the Diary that 
ho could not be induced to part with it. 
After holding it several years, he sent ex¬ 
tracts from it to a Maine newspaper. These 
extracts are reprinted in this little book, 
preceded by an account of Hawthorne’s 
home in Raymond, and the story of William 
Symmes. The Diary has been prepared by 
Samuel T. Pickard, and will shortly be 
issued to the public by this firm. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. also an¬ 
nounce some works of considerable interest 
to historical students. Of these, the most 
important is Old Virginia and Her Neighbours, 
by John Fiske (2 vols.). It covers the period 
from the defeat of the Spanish Armada to 
the first appearance of George Washington 
in history in 1753, with descriptions of the 
beginnings of Virginia and its time of 
struggles and distress, 1607-1610; the rapid 
rise in power of the great Virginia Com¬ 
pany in London until it aroused the alarm 
of King James I., who compassed its over¬ 
throw in 1624 ; the political and social con¬ 
ditions of Virginia under Charles I., the 
beginnings of Maryland, and the relation 
of the two sister colonies down to the death 
of Cromwell in 1658. The second volume 
begins with the coming of the Cavaliers, 
1649-1660. A chapter on the Golden Age 
of Pirates treats of the achievements of buc¬ 
caneers in the West Indies, the Bahamas, 
and on the coast of Carolina, especially of 
the famous pirates Blackboard, Bonnet, and 
others, and the stopping of piracy about 
1720. 

Mr. Bellamy has recently identified 
“ equality ” with progress, but President 
Harris, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
is of opinion that inequality has, at all 
events, its present uses. In Inequality and 
Progress, to be issued by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., he examines the natural and 
acquired differences of men, criticises 
theories of economic equality and equal 
opportunity, and shows that inequality is 
the necessary condition of progress and 
social unity. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s new story for 
children, Aaron in the Wild Woods, a sequel 
to The Story of Aaron, the Son of Ben- 
Ali, will be issued by this firm. 


PUBLISHERS’ AUTUMN LISTS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s Announcements 
Include: 


“ Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir,” by his 
Son, with photogravure portraits of Lord 
Tennyson, Lady Tennyson, &c., facsimiles of 
portions of poems, and illustrations after pic¬ 
tures by G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, 
Mrs. Allingham, Bichard Doyle, Biscombe 
Gardner, &c.; “ Memorials,” by Roundell 
Palmer, Earl of Selbome, part ii., “Poli¬ 
tical ”; “ Life and Letters of William John 
Butler, late Dean of Lincoln,” by his daughter, 
Mrs. Knight; “Philosophical Lectures and 
Remains of Bichard Lewis Nettleship, Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford,” edited, 
with a biographical sketch, by A. C. Bradley 
and G. B. Benson; “life and Letters of 


Edward Thring,” by George B. Parkin, M.A.; 
“ Cambridge Described and Illustrated : a His¬ 
tory of the Town and University,” by Thomas 
Dinham Atkinson ; “ South Africa of To-day,” 
by Capt. Frank E. Younghusband; “ Impres¬ 
sions of South Africa,” by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P.; “ West African Studies,” 
by Miss Mary Kingsley; “Old Virginia and 
her Neighbours,” by John Fiske; “ The Ruins 
and Excavations of Ancient Rome: a Com¬ 
panion Book for Students and Travellers,” by 
Rodolfo Lanciani; “ History of the Society of 
Dilettanti ” ; “ France since the Revolution,” by 
J. E. C. Bodley, M.A.; “Foreign Statesmen ” 
Series, edited bv Prof. Bury: new volumes— 
“William the Silent,” by Frederic Harrison; 
“Charles the Great,” by Thomas Hodgkin; 
“ Philip II. of Spain,” by Major Martin Hume; 
and “Mirabeau,” by P. F. Willert; “ A Short 
History of the Indian Mutiny,” by T. Rice 
Holmes, M.A.; “ The History of Greece from 
its Commencement to the Close of the Inde¬ 
pendence of the Greek Nation,” by Adolf 
Holm, authorised translation from the German; 
“ A Handbook of European History,” by Arthur 
Hassall, M.A.; “ Cameos from English His¬ 
tory,” by Charlotte M. Yonge, ninth series; 
“ A History of Rome for Beginners,” by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A.; “ Life of Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte,” by William Milligan Sloane ; 
“ Captains Courageous: a Story of the Grand 
Bulks,” by Rudyard Kipling; “Mansfield 
Park,” by Jane Austen, with illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson and an introduction by Austin 
Dobson; “ Northanger Abbey and Persuasion,” 
by Jane Austen, with illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson and an introduction by Austin Dob¬ 
son ; idition de luxe of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Writings in Prose and Verse, in 12 vols., with 
a portrait drawn and etched by James Strang; 
“ Undine,” by De La Motte Fouqufe; “ High¬ 
ways and Byways of Devon and Cornwall,” by 
Arthur H. Norway; “A Portfolio of Twenty 
Lithographs of Highways and Byways of Devon 
and Cornwall,” by Joseph Pennell; “Miss 
Mouse and her Boys,” by Mrs. Molesworth; 
“ The Story of a Red Deer,” by the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue; “Sketches from Old Virginia,” by 
A. G. Bradley; “Corleone,” by F. Marion 
Crawford; “ A Chapter of Accidents,” by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser, author of “Palladia”; “The 
Eversley Bible,” arranged in paragraphs with 
sn introduction by J. W. Mackail, M.A., in 
8 vols., to be published monthly from October, 
1897 ; “ Poems of Thomas Hood,” edited, with 


prefatory memoir, by Alfred Aingei: “ Journals 
of Dorothy Wordsworth,” edited by William 
Knight; “ Life and Letters of Dean Church,” 
edited by his daughter, Mary C. Church; “ The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,” edited by Alfred 
W. Pollard, H. Frank Heath, Mark H. Liddell, 
and W. 8. McCormick; “The Golden Trea¬ 
sury,” second series, arranged, with notes, by 
Francis T. Palgrave; “ Selections from Heine,” 
with introduction and notes by Dr. C. A. 
Buchheim; “ Aubrey de Vere’s Collected 


Poems ” ; ‘ ^nimnias’e Description of Greece,” 
translated, 'With s commentary, by J. G. 
Frazer, M-A, LL.D. (Glasgow), Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 6 vols. ; “ The 
Scientific Papers of Thomas Henry Huxley,” 
reprinted from the Journals of Scientific 
Societies, edited by Prof. Michael Foster and 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester; “ A Text-Book of 
Zoology,” by T. Jeffery Parker. 


The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge Announcements include: 

“ An Historical Church Atlas,” illustrating 
the History of Eastern and Western Christen¬ 
dom, until the Reformation, and that of the 
Anglican Communion until the present day, by 
Edmund McClure, M.A.; “The Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church,” by the 
Rev. F. E. Warren; “The Machinery of the 
Universe : Mechanical Conceptions of Physical 
Phenomena,” by A. E. Dolbear, A.B., A.M., 
M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics and Astro¬ 
nomy, Tuft’s College, Mass.; “ Christian Life 
in Song ” : (Te Deum Laudamus) “ The Song 
and the Singers,” by the late Mrs. Bundle 
Charles: “ The Anglican Ordinal,” by the Rev. 
Blomfield Jackson, M.A.; “ Stafford House 
Lectures,” by the Bishop of Stepney, Rev. 
Prof. H. E. J. Bevan, Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, 
and Rev. Canon Winnington-Ingram; “ The 
Anglican Communion,” by the Archbishop of 
Capetown, the Archbishop of Rupertsland, the 
Archbishop of Sydney, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
and the Bishop of Kentucky; “ The Papal 
Conclaves,” by the Rev. Canon Pennington, 
M.A.; “Missions to the Jews: an Historical 
Retrospect,” by the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, 
M.A.; ‘ The Fatherly Hand,” by the Rev. 
Canon Edward T. Vaughan, M.A.; “ The Son 
of Man,” by the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A.; 
“ Goals and Tries,” by V. Brooke-Hunt, with 
an introduction by the Headmaster of Rugby ; 
“The Queen’s Reign and its Commemoration,” 
by Sir Walter Besant, including the Diamond 
Jubilee Celebrations and the Naval Review; 
“ Frank and Saxon,” by G. Manville Fenn; 
“ By Sartal Sands,” by Edward N. Hoare, 
M.A.; “The Faith of his Father,” by Helen 
Shipton; “ The Homeward Voyage,” by Harry 
Collingwood ; “ The Siege Perilous,” by Austin 
Clare; “ Miss Carr’s Young Ladies,” by M. 
Bramston; “Sturdy and Stilts: or. Firm 
Friends,” by Annette Lyster; “The Parting 
Ways,” by Mrs. Newman; “Seaton Court,” 
by Maud Carew; “ The Carrier’s Cart,” by 
Catherine E. Mallandaine; “The Great Gold 
Mine,” by C. E. M. ; “Beside the Guns,” by 
M. E. Srnpley; “ Heroes of the Chitral Siege,” 
by Alice F. Jackson; “The Parish Clerk,” by 
Ascott R. Hope; “The Quiet Hour” Series: 
“Panacea,” by E. M. Mason; “ Alfendeane 
Rectory,” by Lady Dunboyne ; “ Ogres and 
Workers,” in 2 parts, a true story for children, 
by Lady Laura Ridding. 


Messrs. Chatto & WIndus’s Announce¬ 
ments include: 

“More Tramps Abroad,” by Mark Twain; 
“This Little World” and “Tsles and Poems,” 
by David Christie Murray: “By the Rise of 
the River,” by Austin Clare; “ lie Three Dis¬ 
graces, &c.,” by Justin McCarthy; “ The Secret 
of Wyvem Towers,” by T. W. Speight; “The 
Witch-Wife,” by Sarah Tytler; “Paris,” by 
fernile Zola, translated by Ernest Alfred Vize- 
telly—this volume forms the concluding volume 
of a Trilogy, of which the first two volumes, 
“Lourdes” and “Rome,” have already been 
published; “Through the Gold-Fields of 
Alaska to Bering Straits,” by Harry De Windt; 
“ The Life of Napoleon HI.,” by Archibald 
Forbf"< ■ “The French Revolution” (Gonsti- 
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tuent Assembly, 1789-91), by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy; “ The Complete Art of Making 
Fireworks,” by Thomas Kentish. 


Mb. Elkin Mathews’s Announcements. 

Belles Lettres. —“The Canon: an Exposition 
of the Pagan Mystery perpetuated in the 
Cabala as the Buie of all the Arts,” with a 
preface by B. B. Cunninghams Graham, with 
numerous illustrations; “Idylls of Spain: 
Varnished Pictures of Travel in the Peninsula,” 
by Bowland Thirlmere; • ‘ An Attic in Bohemia: 
a Diary without Dates,” by E. H. Lacon Wat¬ 
son, author of the “ Unconscious Humourist ” ; 
“ Two Essays upon Matthew Arnold, with his 
Letters to the Author,” by Arthur Galton; 
“English Lands, Letters, and Kings: the 
later Georges to Victoria,” by Donald G. 
Mitchell, LL.D. (“Ik Marvel”); “ Gesta 
Typographies: a Collection of Printers’ Say¬ 
ings and Doings,” by C. T. Jacobi; and new 
editions of “The Lambs: their Lives, their 
Friends, and their Correspondence ”; “ The 
Poetry of Tennyson,” by Henry Van Dyke, 
much enlarged; and “ The Unconscious 
Humourist, and Other Essays,” by E. H. Lacon 
Watson. 

Fiction. —“ The Joy of My Youth,” a novel, 
by Claud Nicholson. 

Poetry. —“ Deland, with Other Poems,” by 
Lionel Johnson; “ Selected Lyrics from the 
Works of the Hon. Boden Noel,” with a bio¬ 
graphical and critical essay by Percy Addle- 
shaw, with two portraits; “The Wind among 
the Beeds,” by W. B. Yeats, with a portrait; 
“ Baby Lays,” by Ada Stow, with sixteen 
illustrations by Edith Calvert; “ Admirals All, 
and Other Verses,” by Henry Newbolt (new 
volume in “Shilling darland” Series); and a 
fourth edition of “ Christ in Hades,” by Stephen 
Phillips, with additions—“ A West Sussex 
Garland,” by W. J. Ibbett (“ Ant®us ”); 
“ Bad Lady Betty,” a Drama in Three Acts,” 
by W. D. Scull. 


DRAMA. 


THE REMARKABLE CASE OF 
MR. GILBERT. 

H OW essentially limited and groovy 
the finest talent may be is strik¬ 
ingly illustrated by Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
pathetic efforts to become a dramatist. 
As a witty and ingenious writer of comic 
opera libretto, Mr. Gilbert has long since 
acquired fame and fortune, but, like 
Liston, who, being a first-rate comedian, 
pined to be recognised as a tragedian, he 
has never failed in his intervals of 
leisure to cultivate the dramatic muse; 
and to the brilliant librettist that fickle 
damsel has been more than usually unkind. 
Her last response, given in the case of 
“ The Fortune Hunter," which the London 
critics were invited to see the other day at 
Birmingham, is less a manifestation of 
indifference than a rebuff, and as it is nine 
years since Mr. Gilbert last wrote a play 
there seems now but a slender chance of 
his dramatic ambition being realised. Mr. 
Gilbert’s congenial sphere is that of topsy¬ 
turvydom, where, even without the aid of 
music, as in “ Pygmalion and Galatea ” and 
the “ Palace of Truth,” he contrives to be 
entertaining. In other forms of drama he is 
as unhappy as an angel strayed from Para¬ 


dise. He loses his wings. TTi« imagination 
fails him; his wit dies away on his lips. 
From the lightest of fantastic fairy tales, 
spiced with satire, he sinks, as soon as he 
sets about writing a play, to the level of 
conventional and laboured melodrama; for 
that, it may be well to say at once, is the 
category into which his new piece falls. 
Mr. Gilbert’s is, indeed, a remarkable case. 
There is nothing like it in the annals. As 
a contriver of one highly successful class of 
stage-work, the author of “ The Mikado ” 
would readily be credited with the possession 
of a fine dramatic instinct and of a mordant 
wit that was equal to any occasion. But 
no! He has only to put himself to the 
test of writing a play instead of a libretto 
and it is at once perceived that the two 
classes of work require a totally different 
order of ability- The cleverest dramatists 
sometimes fail to cany critical opinion and 
public approbation with them. But this 
result has occurred too often in Mr. Gilbert’s 
case to be accidental. He is a clever 
rhymster and a pungent satirist, if not 
exactly a wit; un homme de thidtre, as M. 
Sareey would say, he is not. 


The most surprising feature of “ The 
Fortune Hunter’’ is the poverty of the 
dialogue where one would naturally expect 
to find Mr. Gilbert at his best, and the 
conventionality of the comic relief. In how 
many plays, during the past few years, have 
we seen the vulgar, illiterate American 
heiress, with a fortune of millions of dollars 
made out of pork ? Yet here she is, trotted 
out again in all her conventionality, loud of 
speech, deficient in taste, and generally 
inadaptable to her new surroundings. Does 
the American heiress show this complete 
lack of good breeding, even though her 
father has made his fortune in pork ? In 
reality, she is as quick as the rest of her 
sex to acquire the veneer of society. Mr. 
Gilbert’s Euphemia S. Zyl is a puppet of 
the stage, from which the sawdust trickles 
as she walks. Moreover, this impossible 
person hooks in matrimony an octogenarian 
English duke in the last stage of physical 
decrepitude. Is this alliance a true piece of 
observation ? Do English dukes of eighty- 
five do these things? At twentv-five, pos¬ 
sibly; but with both legs in tne grave? 
Surely this is pushing a joke too farT Mr. 
Gilbert is happier in his portrayal of the 
English snobbery that kisses the ground 
that dukes walk on; albeit this joke, too, is 
dwelt upon at tiresome length. It seems as 
though Mr. Gilbert’s sense of humour 
deserts him, like Bob Acre’s courage, as 
soon as he comes upon the unfamiliar 
terrain of the drama proper. He is weighed 
down apparently by his unaccustomed 
responsibilities. His pen, no longer tipped 
with a spark, like the Morse needle in a 
thunderstorm, becomes as heavy and un¬ 
responsive as lead. 


As regards the flashes of wit in the 
dialogue, let me speak by the card. I 
jotted down the best of Mr. Gilbert’s mots 
as they fell from the lips of the actors; and 
here is the record, the verbal accuracy of 
which, of course, I do not vouch for: 

“Ten million dollars is the price of an 


octogenarian duke. An octogenarian duke 
is very dear.” 

A gambling system has been communi¬ 
cated to one of the characters. It was “ the 
death-bed confidence of an Archimandrite 
in the Carpathians." 

“Your nose is not very long and you 
cannot see beyond the end of it.” 

“ Undress the duke and put him to bed.” 

“We met in popper’s pork-works, I 
remember, and had a tender scene in the 
boiling room.” 

“ In America they admit the British peer 
duty free.” 

“ So glad to hear the duke was dead; it 
explained why he did not answer my 
letter.” 


As the theme of his play, Mr. Gilbert 
selects a point of law—French law—for 
illustration, and thus gives the story an 
old-fashioned air. “ The Fortune Hunter,” 
in subject and treatment, belongs to the 
period of Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, 
who were both addicted to exposing the 
anomalies of the statute-book. Mr. Gilbert 
is like the Bourbons. During his long 
silence as a dramatist he has learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing. He has not caught 
the spirit of the time. That we should 
have a dull and heavy melodrama, for such 
“ The Fortune Hunter ” is, with its realistic 
quarter-deck of a P. & O. liner and its duel 
with swords in the duchess’s drawing-room, 
instead of a sparkling comedy of manners 
from the pen of the brilliant and original 
librettist, is one of the mysteries of the case. 
But in setting himself to expose the hard¬ 
ship of an article of the Code Napoleon, 
the author ties himself down of necessity 
to a more or less mechanical plot. The 
enactment in question is that a Frenchman’s 
marriage is liable to be annulled if, in 
contracting it under the age of twenty-live, 
he has failed to obtain the consent of his 
parents. It is in such circumstances that 
the Vioomte Arm and de Breville—the 
Aubrey Plantagenet, or the Montmorency 
of the sensational novelette—has married 
the confiding Australian heiress, Diana 
Caverel; and with the results of this ill- 
assorted union the remainder of the play 
is concerned. The lady is not without 
friends. One of her most devoted is an 
English baronet whose honourable proposals 
she has already refused. It is strange that 
she should not be advised as to the pit- 
falls of French marriage. But the author 
is entitled to lay down his postulates; it is 
for the public to judge as to the manner 
in which he turns them to account. 


Now, assuredly, this does not prove a 
good subject for an English play, because 
tiie enactment of the Code Napol6on, to 
which Mr. Gilbert invites attention, strikes 
the average Englishman as incredible or 
absurd; it fails to touch the pathetic note 
in his bosom. But a worse fault of the 
work is that the character of the Vioomte, 
who meanly resolves to annul his marriage 
in order to ally himself with the American 
duchess, now left a widow, is not clearly 
drawn. He is first brought before us as a 
globe-trotting sportsman, fond of big game. 
He next appears as a despicable cur, and 
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as such is disowned by his Boulevard St. 
Germain parents. Anon he soliloquises d 
la Hamlet. Finally, his matrimonial scheme 
with the duchess falling through, he nobly 
restores his wife her liberty and her good 
name—the proceedings for nullifying the 
marriage being stayed by his death—by 
throwing himself on the point of his 
opponent’s sword in a duel, provoked by 
him for that purpose. Is he a hero, or a 
coward, or simply a shuffler who does not 
know his own mind, this Vicomte Armand 
de Br6ville ? Nobody knows—it is a secret 
which the author has locked up in his own 
bosom. We do not get to know this man, 
nor, indeed, any of the characters in the 
play, as human beings. They are not 
realities but stage puppets. Mr. Gilbert 
has not looked around him and studied his 
types from life. He has borrowed the 
dusty and moth-eaten “ properties ” of the 
transpontine dramatist. 


In his opening essay he deigns to argue with an 
extravagant story-teller whom it were better 
to have left unassailed. He writes on ‘The 
Political Novel ’ with a ludicrous solemnity, 
which seems to be for ever breaking out into 
the laugh that never comes. He discusses ‘ The 
Politics of Literature* in a tone of derisive 
gravity which sends a chill to the heart. One 
would like to say to Mr. Traill, with brutal 
directness, ‘ Tou gain absolutely nothing by 
these defections. The romance-writers think 
no better of you because you bend before them 
with mocking salutations. You will never be a 
popular author, for your instincts are too fine, 
your apprenticeship to the best literature was 
too oomplete, to permit you to produce books 
such as the gross public loves. Be contented, 
therefore, to fight in the ranks of those few 
persons who endeavour to resist the dibadt of 
letters. Let them and their cause have the 
benefit of your irony and incisive wit.’ ” 

That last hit is repeated by the Atheneeum, 
which, in distinguishing Mr. Traill’s 
“ common-sense criticism,” says: 


The acting of “The Fortune Hunter” by 
a provincial touring company, with Miss 
Fortescue at its head, does not call for 
notice. It was adequate; and more need 
not be said. The piece would not have 
fared better at any of the West-end theatres 
from which, indeed, the principal performers, 
Mr. Luigi Lablache, Mr. Edmund Maurice, 
Mr. Compton Coutts, and Miss Cicely 
Richards, not to mention Miss Fortescue 
herself, hailed. It is Mr. Gilbert’s curious 
position in the matter that attracts atten¬ 
tion on literary grounds. 

J. F. N. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


" The New '^ HE Gazette's re¬ 

pletion,and Other view of Mr. Traill’s book is 
By H. 8 D y Tr»iU. a * once sympathetic and acute. 
Says this critic: 


“Those, if such there be, who had read 
nothing of Mr. Traill’s before turning to this 
volume will be delighted by those qualities 
which have so long been familiar to the rest of 
us —the wit, the high scholarly feeling, the eaiy 
eloquence. But those who have followed the 
career of the essayist with sympathy and hope 
will put the book down with a sense of faint 
regret. This will be caused by no failure in 
Mr. Traill’s executive talent, but by a condition 
of temper in him which becomes more and more 
apparent. The most successful of journalists, 
all gaiety and verve, he gives us, nevertheless, 
the impression of a man intellectually disap¬ 
pointed, and he shows his disappointment by a 
continuous relinquishment of the highest ideals. 
‘ What does it matter F ’ he seems to say. ‘ Why 
should I piaise the best and ridicule the 
worst, since they see no difference between 
worst and best ? ’ This is a blunt and vague 
generation of Gadarenes, noisily rushing down 
into stupid places. Mr. Traill is tired of trying 
to turn them back; he will stand and laugh at 
them; he will even run with them a little way 
to see where they are going.” 

And so Mr. Traill, in the critic’s view, shows 
“ the signals of relinquishment.” Does he 
not declare in this book that Matthew 
Arnold’s endeavour to restore taste in 
England was “ a positively monumental 
instance of self-deception ? The reviewer 
concludes: 


“ Mr. Traill resists no longer. He gives way 
to the preposterous pretensions of the novelists. 


“. . . . It is not perhaps the most 
popular form of literary criticism, and Mr. 
Traill has — unfortunately, may we say P— 
squandered on political journalism, for the 
proper objects of which they are worse than 
useless, a large share of the wit and humour 
which might have been better bestowed in 
quarters where they would have been more 
valued. Consequently his name may be less 
familiar to the ‘ general reader ’ than those of 
some other literary critics of not half his merit.” 

The Scotsman makes less ado: 

“The essays have an analytical skill and a 
logical inevitableness only too rare in these 
times of impressionist criticism, and oftener 
displayed on the other side of the Channel than 
on this. Always deeper than they seem to be, 
they are always bright and often brilliant in 
their purely literary aspect; and they make 
their points by many happy strokes of wit and 
irony. Headers of correct taste in matters of 
literature will always agree or sympathise with 
Mr. Traill’s judgments, and even those who 
have another way of thinking must find his 
book readable and enjoyable in no common 
degree for its incisiveness, its insight, and its 
never-failing good humour.” 


“ThePoetical This volume completes Prof. 
Works of wniiam Knight’s edition of the poet’s 
W Mvm works, and the Athentsum falls 
hr., on it like a panther. It does 
not even begin with a caress. 
“ We regret to observe,” is its fimt sentence, 
“ that the editing of this volume, the last of 
the ‘ Poems,’ is little, if at all, better than 
that of the preceding ones.” And the review 
is picked out with such sentences and phrases 
as these: 


“Many of the Professor’s notes are useless 
and absurd.” 

“ All this Baedeker and Herzog because 
Wordsworth heard a cuckoo at Lavema.” 

“ When, however, information might be ex¬ 
pected, we do not get it.” 

“This is a fair specimen of the Professor’s 
slovenly handiwork.” 

“But the Professor is perhaps most pro¬ 
voking . . .” 

“And when a semblance of a reference is 
given it is often of no value.” 

“ We can refresh his memory,” &c. 

The Spectator is more urbane, it chastises 
only with whips. Referring to the Pro¬ 


fessor’s too liberal and too naive notes, it 
says: 

“ If there be any reader who does not know 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, that Waltham Abbey is in 
Essex, that King Edward YI. reigned for six 
years, that Latimer and Hid ley were burnt 
together at Oxford, that William landed at 
Torbay, and scores of similar facts, we submit 
that he ought not to look for such elementary 
knowledge in the pages containing the text of 
an illustrious poet.” 

But the Spectator would not 
“ depreciate the prolonged and exhaustive 
labours which Prof. Knight has given to 
Wordsworth. The poet, who was so little 
esteemed by the public during s large portion 
of his lifetime, is now a great English classic, 
and as such merits all the critical study which 
a classic deserves. To supply the fullest mate¬ 
rials for this study has been the editor’s aim, 
and we think that iu many respects he has 
accomplished it. His granary is overflowiug 
with golden grain, and u the chaff has not been 
wholly separated from it, that perhaps was 
inevitable. 


Journeyt Through France, has 

“jomrne' 8 s been heartily weloomed. “The 
ThroughTrance.” translation,” says the Timet, 
“is for the most part executed 
with unusual skill.” Concerning Tame’s 
matter the same critic writes: 

“ Though rather hasty sketches than finished 
pictures, they are Taine tout pur, showing all 
his serious concern for the intellectual and 
social welfare of France, bis noble impatamoe 
of the commonplace and the mesquin, his keen 
and imaginative eye for the picturesque in 
architecture and scenery, his responsive sym¬ 
pathy with the varying aspects of French 
scenery and life, and his rare felicity of presen¬ 
tation.” 

The Standard thinks the book is a reflection 
of the man: 

“ This book strikes us as being in every sense 
characteristic of the man, for it is candid, on- 
conventional, shrewd, and vivacious. It repre¬ 
sents Taine, however, in full possession of his 
prejudices, as well as in his most cynical mood. 
His judgments for the most part scarcely lean 
towards mercy, and he is too honest to conceal 
his contempt when men or institutions provoke 
satire.” 

The Scotsman says: 

“ There are in these ‘ Journeys ’ much of keen 
observation, a great deal of witty writing, and 
many epigrammatic sayings which fix them¬ 
selves on the memory. In fact, it would be 
worth while to read the book for no other 
reason than for the clever things that are in it.” 


• By Strokeof “ A novel,” 8S.TS 

sK” By the Times, and then it gives 
Andrew Balfour. tbe book a very quotable 
certificate of merit: 

“ Headers who like domestic scenes must go 
elsewhere for their milk and water, but for tee 
brandy, which Dr. Johnson thought the proper 
drink for heroes, this tap can be recommended.” 

It must be a rollicking tale that the Timet 
calls “ this tap.” 

The Bookman praises Mr. Balfour’s title- 
headings : 

“ Who would not set to the reading of a stay 
in the most sympathetic mood, finding in its 
table of contents such items as these : “ Of the 
Hollow Tree and the Eyes which Moved;” 
“ Of what I Heard in the Chimney, and the 
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Man in the Archway”; ‘*01 our Lady the 
Virgin and the Gathering ot the Sharks ” ? 
Ana there is something to be *ound if we follow 
the leading of these signposts. Mr. Balfour 
has a tender conscience about giving full 
measure to his readers.” 

The Chronicle, too, gives this story five 
inches of praise: 

“ Had the hero not been pursued by blood¬ 
hounds we had been bitterly disappointed. 
But the author knows his boy and loves him, 
and the hero is pursued by bloodhounds.” 


MUSIC. 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

rpHE title was once a sensible one; at 
I Covent Garden the public used really 
to promenade right round the platform on 
which the orchestra was placed, and the 
greater number, no doubt, looked upon the 
players as helpmates to movement and 
to conversation. Now they are quieter; 
more attention is paid to the music, although 
the programmes are, on the whole, made 
of sterner stuff than in days of yore. One 
of the great differences to be noticed between 
the past and the present is the prominence 
given to novelties. They are, indeed, quite 
a feature of the present series of concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall under the direction of 
Mr. Newman. Excess of anything is bad, 
but here they are carefully introduced into 
programmes which include well - known 
works; and hitherto they have been fairly 
short, also of light character, so that, if 
they fail to please, the evening’s enjoyment 
is scarcely spoiled. It is right that we 
should know a little more of works other 
than of the great composers who have 
become household words. Another marked 
difference is, of course, the present worship 
of Wagner. Now a popular night means a 
Wagner night. No doubt much of the 
present popularity of the master does not 
arise from genuine appreciation of his 
music-dramas. But one thing is certain, 
namely, that what, by the critics—almost to 
a man—was once thought music well-nigh 
devoid of form, melody, and meaning, now 
draws the public more than that of any 
other composer. And yet, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, it was never intended by Wagner 
for the concert-room. 

The first part of the programme on the 
occasion of my visit was devoted principally to 
Wagner specimens of his art work ab ova tuque 
ad mala, from “Rienzi” to “Parsifal.” It may 
occasionally be interesting to hear the “Rienzi 
Overture”; that opera, however, was not a 
firm foundation on which he afterwards 
built, but a false one which had to be 
removed ere the master could develop what 
was in him. On the other hand, even in 
Beethoven’s earliest works, there is nothing 
to offend; while, from time to time, there 
are foreshadowings, and of by no means 
ordinary character, of the glories about to 
follow. 

Mr. Wood conducted all the Wagner 
numbers in able manner. He is in 
thorough sympathy with the music, and 
it is evident that he has not sat in vain 


at the feet of some of the great German 
conductors. He has, nevertheless, still 
something to learn from them. He does 
not always keep enough reserve force, so 
that the climacteric pomt of a passage, or 
of a piece, does not always make its due 
effect. Then, again, the proper balance of 
tone between strings and wind is not always 
maintained—the latter at times outsound 
the former. In vigorous passages it is 
naturally difficult to restrain trumpeters, 
trombonists, and drummers, who are proud 
of the strong effects which they can pro¬ 
duce ; yet unless this is carefully managed 
the result is unsatisfactory. Fortuaately, 
the anti-Wagnerite is almost an extinct 
species, or we might still hear about his 
noisy scoring. It was my first visit to these 
concerts on this Monday, and I should not 
like to form a hasty opinion, but it seems 
to me that the tone of the violins is not 
strong enough. If that be so, a few more 
players would establish a natural balance. 
The violoncellos of the orchestra are par¬ 
ticularly good, and the wood-wind players 
are excellent. Of the excerpts, the Prelude 
to the third act of “ Lohengrin ” and the 
“Parsifal” music were the finest. Mr. 
Wood is a conductor of whom we may be 
proud, and I am pleased to see that he is 
already quieter in gesture. Mr. Orme 
Darvall sang “ The term is past,” from the 
“Flying Dutchman.” This Aar, as it is 
curiously called in the score, did not quite 
suit him, but he sang it with great intelli¬ 
gence, and in a thoroughly dramatic spirit. 
He had his music in his hand, yet he sang 
without looking at it, and this, for Wagner, 
is a great advantage. Mme. Marie Duma 
ave Elisabeth’s Prayer from “Tannhauser,” 
ut her rendering of it was not satisfactory. 

The first part of the programme included 
two of Liszt’s “Symphonic Poems.” The 
first was “ Les Preludes,” one of the most 
attractive. It was carefully rendered, 
though scarcely with sufficient breadth. 
The other was “ Orpheus,” interpreted with 
much delicacy. The public here in England 
have never taken very kindly to Liszt’s 
music, with exception, perhaps, of one or 
two of the Rhapsodies. There was a time 
when it was the custom to speak of the 
music of Wagner and Liszt as if, forsooth, 
they were co-ordinate. Liszt’s name in 
history is inseparable from that of Wagner. 
He helped the latter in the hour of need, 
encouraged him during the long years of 
exile, and was one of his first and stoutest 
champions. Without this patient guide, 
Christian philosopher, and firm friend, 
Wagner might possibly not have had the 
strength ana the courage to realise his art 
dreams. All this redounds infinitely to the 
credit of Liszt, yet it only concerns the 
man. His generous deeds have nothing 
to do with his music. Liszt wrote many 
works varying considerably in merit. A 
great number of his pianoforte pieoes were 
composed merely to show off his marvellous 
technique, and when he ceased to perform 
them they ceased to give pleasure. The 
twelve Symphonic Poems represent his 
most ambitious efforts as a composer of 
instrumental music, and there is much in 
them of interest. The matter may not 
be very deep, but they contain clever 


workmanship, often graceful melody, and 
piquant orchestration. “ Faust,” “ Tasso,” 
and “Die Ideale” scarcely deserve the 
neglect into which they have fallen. I 
have often wondered why Dr. Richter, who 
at one time seemed inclined to introduce 
Liszt’s music, has confined himself of late 
to the Rhapsodiet. The late Walter Bache, 
in his enthusiasm for his master and friend, 
erred through excess of zeal. A whole 
programme of Liszt wearies the public 
and worries the critics. But, received in 
small doses, there is no reason why his 
best works should not meet with due 
appreciation. Surely, also, two or three 
of the Symphonic Poems which have never 
or very rarely been performed in London 
might be given a trial! J. S. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Discovery of Coins. 

Blackburn: Sept. 20, 1897. 

A very important discovery of coins has been 
made at Escharen, in the south of Holland, of 
which Bev. Dr. C. Wilde gives an account in 
the Museum—a Dutch philological paper. The 
following is a translation: 

“ At Escharen, a little village about two miles 
to the south of Grave, a notable discovery was 
made about the middle of last April. Whilst 
digging in his field, situated not far from the 
parish church, a peasant observed at a depth of 
about sixty centimetres a little jar of old- 
Franconian workmanship, that proved to con¬ 
tain sixty gold pieces. These coins date, as far 
as we could make out, from the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh oenturies, and represent not less 
than thirty-one different types. Some are 
Byzantine, the majority are of Franconian 
(Merovingian) origin. Eleven of them are 
solidi, and weigh from three and a half to four 
grammes. The rest are trieniee (one-third 
solidus), some of them being considerably 
clipped. Thanks to the kind help of Dr. H. J. de 
Dompierre de Chaufepi6, director of the Royal 
Collection of Coins at the Hague, who showed 
great interest in the discovery, I was so 
fortunate as to succeed in determining a good 
number of the coins. Thus we found a neatly 
executed and well-preserved solidus with the 
effigy of the Emperor Zeno (474-491), besides 
several of the second coinages of Anastasius 
(491-dl8), Jastiaus I. (518-527), Justinianus I. 
(527-565), Justinus II. (565-578), and Mauritius 
Tiberius (682-602). 

“Among the Merovingian coins many are 
known already from other sources, but still they 
are rather rare. One triens is ooined at Choe 
(Hoei [P] in Belgium), and shows the name of the 
inintm aster, Landigirilus; another is the work 
of Medo(v)aldu8, the well-known ooiner of 
Amiens; two others oome from the workshop 
of Bertulfus, at Orleans ; one other oomes from 
Sion (Sid minsium Civitas) in Wallis. In the 
imperial collection of coins at Vienna they 
possess a very odd coin, that has on its 
reverse the words * boncoxvnia crvrrAS.’ At 
Escharen six specimens of this kind have been 
found. The inscription ‘ avdvuvb frisia,’ 
not yet explained with certainty, also appears 
on three pieces. 

“Lastly I have to mention, together with 
several undecipherable coins, a few curiosities 
that are not to be found in any of the known 
standard works on coins (Prou, de Belfort, 
&c.). This is not the plaoe to enter into many 
particulars about them. I confine myself, 
therefore, to mentioning the inscription aco i 
NIOM (or + NIOMAGO - Nimeguen [P]), that is to 
be seen on several pieoes.—C. Raajjmakkrs.” 
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Countriee included in the Foetal Union ie Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B. —The Annual Subscription includes 
the large Expobt and Educational Numbers, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted oolumn. 


NOW SHADY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i896. 

Royal Bvo, pp. over 8*0, doth limp, Ss. net; or 
half-roan limp. Os. 6d. net. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME 

OW TXB 

English Catalogue for 1806 

differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 

FULL TITLE 

With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi¬ 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 
of ae hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 

The Bulk of the Catalogue ia Increased by 
over 80 pagree, 

whilst the price (6s. net) remains the same. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

“' The English Catalogue' ia a publication of national 
importance. There ia nething existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it aa a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.”— Daily Netcs. 

44 Such a book ia immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Athenaeum. 

4 ‘ We need soarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it iBnot only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

44 * The English Catalogue of Books * is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”— Scotsman. 

“ To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in its class the most 

useful of records.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

record.”— Notes and Queries. 

London: 


With Portrait, foap. 8vo, 5s. [Next week. 

WOMEN OF THE COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES SERIES. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

(Wife Of George Washington). By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, Author of “ Through 
Colonial Doorways ” and “ Colonial Days and Dames." 


With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 2s. fld. 

THE STORY of the PERSIAN 

WARS as TOLD by HERODOTUS. In English. 

Selected, Arranged, and Edited so as to form a History 

Reading Book for Schools. By the Rev. C. 0. 

TANCOCK, sometime Head Master of Rossall School. 

The idea of this work originated with a well-known 
teacher of long experience, who had often felt the want of a 
continuous narrative of the Persian Wars as told in the 
simple and attractive style of Herodotus. The basis of the 
text is the excellent translation of Canon Rawlinson, but 
the whole work has been carefully revised and prepared 
with a view to use in schools. Illustrations and Map. A 
short Life of Herodotus has been added. 


With Illustrations, cr ow n 8vo, 6s. 

HOW to LISTEN to MUSIC: 

Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. 
By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, Author of 
*‘8tudies in the Wagnerian Drama,” &c. With a 
Preface by Sir GEORGE GROVE, C.B.. D.O.L., Editor 
of " Dictionary of Music and Musicians.*’ 

14 It is not too much to say that the object of the title has 
never been so thoroughly or so ably accomplished before.” 

Guardian. 

41 The book may be recommended very cordially as fulfill¬ 
ing with singular success every purpose it set out to 
accomplish .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


On Thin Paper, small fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 

A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, and in 
great part Re-written to adapt it to tbe requirements 
of Modern Travellers, including Photographers and 
Cyclists. 

44 The best of its kind.”— Athenaum. 

44 Comes in a new form with many improvements.” 

Guardian. 

‘‘One of, if not the most useful phrase book in exist¬ 
ence.”— Queen. 


Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the book. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

MURRAY S CYCLIST’S ROAD- 

BOOK from London through Chichester, Portsmouth, 
Southampton to the New Forest, and back by Romsey, 
Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 8d. 

FRENCH STUMBLING- 

BLOCKS and ENGLI8H 8TBPPING-8TONES. By 
FRAN0U9 TARVER, M.A., late 8enior French Master 
at Eton College. An entirely New Book on a New 
Plan. 

Mr. Francis Tarver's skill as a teacher of French to 
Englishmen is well known. His thorough knowledge of 
both languages and his thirty years’ experience as a master 
at Eton have afforded him exceptional opportunities of 
judging what are the difficulties, pit-falls, stumbling-blocks 
which beset the path of an Englishman in his study of 
French. 

It contains a list of 3,000 idiomatic expressions most 
valuable to the student and traveller. 

*' An excellent little compendium.”— Athenceum. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WASTE and REPAIR in 

MODERN LIFE. A Series of Essays on the Mainten¬ 
ance of Health under Conditions which Prevail at the 
Present Time. By ROBSON ROOSE, M.D. 


Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair in 
London Life—The Art of Prolonging Life -Health Resorts 
and their Uses—Infection and Disinfection—Clothing as a 
Preventive against Cold—A Contribution to tbe Alcohol 

S aeetion-The Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of 
iphtheria—The Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propa¬ 
gation and Prevention of Cholera. 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, Its. 

PHILIP and AELXANDER of 

MACEDON. Two Essays in Biography. By DAVID 
G. HOGARTH, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
Author of 44 A Wandering Scholar,” Ac. 

“ This is a brilliant, and, in a large degree, an original 
book. The essay om Philip of Maoedon gives a clearer, a 
more consistent, and, on the whole, a more satisfying view 
of the king than can be found elsewhere. That on 
Alexander, though designedly less full, in view of the 
larger literature dealing with the subject, is such that no 
student of Greek history can afford to neglect it.” 

Spectator. 

SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE STORY of a GREAT 

AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. An Account of the 
Origin and Administration of the “Beds and Bucks'* 
and “Thorney" Estates. By the DUKE OF 
BEDFORD. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARST0N & COMPANY, Ltd., 
8t, Duastan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 1847-1897. 

FIFTIETH ANN I VER S ARY OF PUB LICATION. 

The inauguration of this series of Copyright Works was the first attempt on the part of English publishers to provide good literatnre at a low prio«. ft was 
commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. Bohn with the issue of his Standard Library, which consisted of reprints and translations of the classical literature of England, 
Germany, France, and Italy. The success which attended this was so great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to extend the field, and he started the various 
“ Libraries ” known as The Scientific, The Illustrated, The Classical, The Antiquarian, Ac. In every case the works were admirably printed on good paper and 
furnished with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So important an influence has this series obtained in the advancement of English educa¬ 
tion, that there is hardly a library, public or private, the nucleus of which is not founded on “ Bohn.” 

Thomas Carlyle said of it: I may say, in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know and his friend, Emerson, 

recognised its admirable purpose when he said: “ The translations of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 

In 1864 Messrs. Bell A Sons acquired the series, and from time to time added new works, until to-day it includes over 770 volumes in all departments of 
literature, art, and science. With the progress of scholarship and research Messrs. Bell A Sons have found that now editions and new translations were 
necessary) and these they have initiated, with the result that Bohn's Libraries are unrivalled for accuracy of text. As for the editorial work the chief literary 
organ of America—the ‘‘New York Critic’’—considers the “imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.'' 

Within late years the Publishers have so far improved the paper, printing, and binding that the -volumes form handsome as well as essential additions to 
every library. __ 

770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or Ss. each, with a few exoeptions. 


The following Volumes have been recently Issued or are in preparation 

THE PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. w. E. H. 
LECKY, M.P. 

In about 10 Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.—A TALE of a TUB, the BATTLE of the 

BOOKS, and other Early Works. 

Vol. II—THE JOURNAL to STELLA. Edited by 

F. RYLAND, M.A. 

THE WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP 

OP CLOYNE. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. With a Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 3 vols., 6s. each. [Pol. I. ready. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH 

REPUBLIC. With Introduction by MONCORE D. CONWAY, and Portrait of 
MOTLEY. 3 vois., 3s. 6d. each 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY.-Translated 

and Condensed by HARRIET MABT1NEAU. With Introduction by PREDERIC 
HARRISON. Three vols., 6s. each. 

EARLY ESSAYS by JOHN STUART MILL. 3s. 6d. 
BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 

Edited by the Rev. A. R. 8HILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 
Portrait and full index. Three vols., 3s. 0d. each. 

HORACE. A New Literal Prose Translation. 

A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL. P. 3s. 6d. 

THE CAMPAIGN of SEDAN. 

New Edition. Ss. 6d. 

LELAND’S 

GOMME, P.S.A. 


By 

By George Hooper. 

[ShtnOg. 

Laurence 

[Preparing. 

GASPARYS HISTORY of ITALIAN LITERA- 

TURE. Translated by HERMANN OELSNER, B.A., Ph.D. Vol. I. [Preparing. 


ITINERARY. 

In several volumes. 


Edited by 


Complete Catalogue of the Series on Application. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SON, York Street, Co vent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALf of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITAIIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at th e 
hmines of 8nbecriber») from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B —Twoor Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clube supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oimn kt 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post tree to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


XUDIB’S SBLBOT LIBRA&Y, Limited, 
30—34, NawOxvoao Stssxt; *41, Baoxprov Road S.W. 
48, Quanr Vnrromu Sneer, E.C., Loenoa; and 
at Bakov AmoAns, MAeoauram. 


SEELEY & CO.’S ANNOUN CEMENTS. 

MOUNTAIN, STREAM, and COVERT. Sketches of Country 

Life and Sport in England and Scotland. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With many 
Illustrations, by Lancelot Speed, Archibald Thorburn, and others. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS in MANY LANDS. By the Rev. H. N. 

HUTCHINSON, F.G.S., Author of “ Extinct Monsters,” Ac. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

IN the CHOIR of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Story of 

Henry Purcell’s Days. By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “ Under Salisbury Spire.” With 
Illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

ALBRECHT DURER. A Study of his Life and Work. By 

LIONEL OUST, Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, and lately of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum. With 8 Copper-plates and many other, Illustrations. Super¬ 
royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 

IN LINCOLN GREEN. A Merrie Tale of Robin Hood. By 

Rev. E. GILLIAT, Author of “ Forest Outlaws,” “ Asylum Christi,” Ac. With Illustrations by 
Ralph Cleaver. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

NIGHTS WITH an OLD GUNNER, and other Studies of Wild 

Life. Bv C. J. CORNISH, Author of “ Life at the Zoo.” With many Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. _ 

THE PORTFOLIO. 

MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 

THE EARLIER WORE of TITIAN. By Claude Phillips. With 

4 Copper-plates and many other Illustrations. Price 8s. 6d- net. [Ready October 15. 

JULY NUMBER. 

ARMOUR in ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the Reign 

of James I. By J. STARKIE GARDNER. With 8 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 
Price 3s 6d. net. 

“ The monograph is throughout interesting and valuable, and the illustrations are of singular beauty.'* 

Birmingham Pott. 

“ The subject is exhaustively treated, and the illustrations are even above the average in oxoolleno©.”— World. 


London : SEELEY k CO., Limited, 38, Great Russell Street. 
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[Registered at a Newepaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


QOTHERAN’S SPECIAL CATALOGUE, 

O No. 10, Just Published. 

PART I.. containing choice and unique EXTRA ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS, including magnificent copies of ININ QUIXOTE. 
LYRON* DEVON, MARLBOROUGH’S LIFE, WALTON’S 
ANGLER, &o. _ 

PART II.. containing Books having AUTOGRAPH LETTER8 by 
their AUTHORS inserted, PROOF-8HEET8 of ROBERT 
BROWNING'S POEMS, NELSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
HOLOGRAPH. *0. 

Post free from H. Bother ah & Co., Booksellers, 87, Piccadilly, W.; 
or 140, Strand, W.O. 

mO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

JL LIBRARIES.—The OCTOBER CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent post free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH ft SON, Library Department. 
1M, Straud, London, W.C. 

"POTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

L Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at rednoed prices, post 
frea. Porting Works purchased. —William Pottkx, SO, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 

TT10REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

Jj promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * 00., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 

ILLIAM8 & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


W 


T 


H. WOHLLEBKN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

48, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prioee. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


W. 


& 


CO., 


THACKER 

PUBLISHERS. 

9, Creed Lane, Lon d on, E.O. 

And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 

MSS. considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

A large CtttnUle In all parts of the East. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’8 80N8, PUBLISHERS and 

. BOOKSELLERS. oI S7 and M Wart mi Street, flaw 
York, Had M, BBDfORDSTRERT, LONDON, W.O.. dartre to eall th, 
nttenlion of th, RRADII' -C I.IIO feo the uortlant faollltiM 
prere ntod by their Broach Homo In London to Mllni, on the mojt 
Caommble taram, ardor, to their own STAN D ARD PPBLIOA. 
non end to ALL AMERICAN BOOKS end PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES Mat oa .ppUorUoq. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N EW8PAPEKB, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, fto.— 

KINO. 8BLL * RAILTON, Id ml tod, hlgh-olu, Printer, 

K d Pnbltthon, II. South So oar,. 4, Bolt Ooort.Pla,t Street. E.0„ 
re ■peettUy-oaiU Rotary and otter fart Maohinea to prfntlni 
tUnrtratod or oth«r Publication! and .peoiallj-baiu MAohinre for fret 
loldins and oorering 8, IS. S4, or SS-pase Journal! at one operation. 

AdrlMand glren to anyone wlttins to oommonco New 

Joornala 

PaalUtiM open the prentUe, for Editorial OSoea, fret. Adrertlrtni 
and Publishing Dopartmenta oondooted. 

Telephone will. Telegraph •• AfrieanUm, London." 


QCHOLABLY TYPE-WBITING by a Graduate. 

O Oreek, Iotln, Foreign MSB.. Poema PlajA Trmrulatlona- 
£. W. Ldmxis, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

IA doortreuwata in Me relamn are inserted at Of. jwr Mae, prepoMJ 


ACADEMY” for 

per copy) paid.— 


A utograph letters and historical 

DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A larfo■MOTtumntof allktnda 
FOR SALE. Data free— Scott, 17, Crondaoo Road, Fulham, S.W. 


-CANADA JUBILEE, already scarce, 

_will become rare; Cypnu, Jar a, Malta. Pern. Fnncjml. Selangor, 

Iceland, Saint Lucia Anna Newfoundland, Hawaiian Jrtandn 

g ntas » genuine rerletiea la id.—Smith, Upper Park Road, 
ingrton, Surrey. 


TTAKLUYT SOCIETY (Preaidant. Sir Clkmknts 

11 Marrbam, K.C.B.).—TWO NEW VOLUMES—Tia,“DAIH8H 
ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, homo" edited beC. O A iWh. Em.. 
erenow beta* DISTRIBUTED to MEMBERS by Mr. GuaerrcH. 

The Annual Subreription la Ooa Guinea Hat of Work, already 
Irtuad or In preparation mar be obtained from _ 

Wilu.h Foarxa Honorary Secretary. 
Botdean, Holly Road, Wanatead. 

rpHEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BALA, N.W. 

The Committee have resolved to proceed to the ELECTION of a 
PROFESSOR of HEBREW at the College forthwith. The subjects 


Secretaiy by January 31, 1898. Preference will be given, all other 
things being equal, to Welshmen and members of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church. Commencing salary £ 170 .—Application* to be 
sent, by December 31, 1897, to the Secretary, The Rev. R. H. 
Morgan, M.A., Lluesty, Upper Bangor, N.W._ 

Just published, prioe 3a.; free by post, 3s. 4d. 

T HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

FOR 8ES8ION 1897-8. 

London: I Manchester: 

Macmillan ft Co. I Jas. E. Coanisn, 


T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETT RES.—A gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principal* or Solicitors only) to X., osxe of Messrs. 
Steadman ft Van Praagh, Solicitors, 93, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


paper and general printing offloe. witn ms inreiugen* oooperauou 
would be w>«l» duly qualified to take charge of a similar buainees. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, would be returned as pro¬ 
gressive aaiazy. Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
proprietor.—Address M. M., care of Mean. Passmore ft Oookee, Avon 
Lodge, West Kensington, W. _ 


TT7ILL anv bold Editor INTRODUCE a POET 

V V worth notioe to the PubUc ? Specimens of work can be sent- 
—“ Z.," Kingstoue Rectory, panterbury. _ 


pHONETICS and ANGLO-SAXON. 

Mr. H. SWEET, M.A„ Ph.D., LLD., will begin Courses of 
Systematic Instruction in the atove in’MICHAELMAS TERM 
(beginning about October 90k—For particulars apply to Mr. Swsrt, 
38, Nor ham Road. Oxford. Graduated Certificates will be attainable 
by thoee who go through a full Course with satisfactory results. 


T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., SO, Leade nh a ll Street, 
London, EC. 

Cont ains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenoe each. fie, per doaen, rule d or plain. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


PBODUCEBS and PIJBLISS BBS of 

PERMANENT CARBON PH0T0GRAPH8 

OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, OOTENT GARDEN, W.O.. 

Are th# solo reprerentallre, In Orert Britain of 
HERR HANPSTAENQL, of Mnalob. 

Th. well-known Arttat In PHOTOGRAVURE nowpotronlred by tt, 
todinTlSdo? Art Puhltahlng Firm# A tareo dolttotlon of Im¬ 
portant Plata, alwmy, on ri«w. 

Pbochss Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illubtratioss 

_mm. DRUMMOND A 00. amply th, obmpret 
In th, mmrkrt. whloh are (prettily aRaptadto m—. - 

Antiquarian,. Arehreologteta, and thooa earned In th, taTrtttfa'lon 
and publication of Paroenlal and DiooesanRecords. 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. Invite attention to thslr 

Improved Bapid Photo-Meohanical Process. 
For the Biproduction (if Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
dtc., at a moderate cost. 

Spwlmona and Prio, Idrt on application. 

Ottooc i A HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON. 


Catalogues and Price Lists upon application. 
THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. A 

Series of Plates, printed In various Colours, after Cot man, Crome, 
Leman. Lonnd, Bright, Stark, Vinoent, eto. , . _ 

uudkb, AJhrtAuu, *• [|F(n ^ rtad ^ $}lortJy 

THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITI8H ART). A Uta. number of the Moturre 
now Exhibited at HUlbank hare bren nublUhad In AutotTDA 
Inolndinx the Chief Work, of G. F. WATTS, R.A. Further 
additions are being made, and will be announeed shortly. 

BRITISH ARTISTS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the reeent Guildhall Loan Collection. Average size, 
18 x IB Inohsf. Price 19a 

PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE by 

the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphs of the Chief Treasures of Art ooutained in the Public and 
private Collections of Europe. Painting* and Sculpture in one 
uniform size, price 19s.: Drawing* on the 8c*le of the Originals at 
prioes ranging from lx. fid. to ids. each. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be plewcd to advi»e upon, and to 
undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ART of every 
character, both for Book Illustration, and on a larger scale foe the 
Portfolio or for Mural Deooration. Pries LiaU ami BUiwa Ut 
free upon application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
PINS ABT OALLEBY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


.udbMtPrommM 
mart tt. wmata of 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For tht CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all Hit BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per win am. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (to 
weekly »ohkng, of Book, ot tt, 
hemre, of Bobrertber,) from TWO 
GUINEAS pu annum 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B—-Two or Three Friend, muy 
UNITE In ONESUBBCB1PTION, 
and ttu, lam th, Oort of 
Oulttft- 


Town and Village Clubt tupplled on Liberal Tenet. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis snd 
post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oirnn at 

Greatly Reduced Prioee. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis end post free to any address. 

The List contains i POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH. 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

KUDIB’* SELECT LIBRARY, Limited 
30—84, Nsw Oxrosn Srsarr; 241, Boo arrow Road S.W 
48, Qtrsmr Viotoma Siam, E.C., Lowno*; and . 
at Bxstov Aioadi, Mamomstm. 

NEW SERIES, No. 34. OCTOBER, 18»7. 
PRICE THBBE SHILLINGS. 

MIND: 

A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 

Edited by G. F. STOUT. 

Witt the Cooperation of Protorer H. Sioowicx. E. Cam, Dr. Ve»», 
Dr. Ward, and Profereor E. R TiTcokOks. 

Content!: 1. Richard Arenorius and Hla General Theory of Know- 
lodge, Empiriooriticlim P. Carstaiairh (trnnatttad by II. Buuiqaet). 
-St. Tho Goal of Knowledge. J. H. Mcirorad -x. Symbolic Rearen. 

log. (11.) H. MaoCm-i _A guggretioo, on-Rethetio, B. H. Doaaor.- 

A Fixity of Character, ita Ethical Interpretation. J. D. Ioeaa.-S. 
Dlreomlon,: AriatotU'. Explanation of Axparrn, D. Q. ! 

The Exlitentttl Import of Propoeltloiia, W. B. NlATar. 7. 

Notice,: W. Jamea, The Will to Btliem. and OUur Ereoy. 

PMIorepAy. P. C. S. Schiller. L. Bronrehrleg: La ModoIiU do 
Jopoaeat, O. E. Moore. G. Saotayana: The Srere o/ Breata. tea* 
tie Outlines of .VetSetie Tkeor,. R- R Titchener. P. DHelwix 
tine Theorie dm SeAoam. mathematieek poycMoeische Stud*, E. B. 
Titohener.—8. Now Booka-S. Phllorephloal rorlodloatt 

WILLIAMS A NOROATE. 

London, Eoi»bu*«:i, ano Oxfobd. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMABX.” 

PAUL MERCER: a Tale of Repent¬ 
ance among Millions. By the Hon. and Rev 
JAMES ADDERLEY. 

JOB HILDRED, Artist and Carpenter. 

By ELLEN F. PINSENT, Author of “Jenny’s 
Case,” “ No Place for Repentance,” Ac. 

[October 15. 

Cloth, 6s. 

THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 

By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “ The Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus.” [October 15. 

THE SON of a PEASANT. By 

EDWARD McNULTY, Author of “Misther 
O'ltyan,” Ac. [October 15. 

NETHERDY KE. By R. J. Charleton, 

Author of “Newcastle Town,” Ac. [October 15. 


XOIV READY, AT ALL IlOOKSELLERS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An 

Account of Glass Drinking-Vessels in England 
from Early Times tn the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, 
F.S.A. Ulus’rated by about 70 Tinted Plates 
aud several Hundred lib strations in the Text. 
Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AUBREY DE VERB 

Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16e. 

STYLE. By Walter Raleigh. Pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature at University Col¬ 
lege, Liverpool, Author of “Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” “The English Novel,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

THE CHIPPENDALE PERTOD in 

ENGLISH FURNITURE. By K. WARREN 
CLOUSTON. With 200 Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.- “ This handsome volume is 
enriched with illustrations which will be of great 
value to collectors, and of interest to any person of 
tas’e. It fills a distinct gap in the annals of art, 
and that in a manner not too technical for the, 
Philistine in search of enlightenment." 

ROME: the Middle of the World. 

By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in History 
at Newnham College. Author of “ Friends of 
the Olden Time,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 

NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

FIRE and SWORD in the SUDAN. 

By SLA TIN PASHA. Translated and Edited 
by Lient.-Col. WINGATE, C.B. A New, 
Revised, and Cheaper Edition of this Famous 
Work. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 


New Volume in the “SPORTSMANS 
LIBRARY.'’ Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bait., M.P. 

THE REMINISCENCES of a 

HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. 
BERKELEY. With the Original Illustrations 
by John Leech, and several Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by G. H. Jalland. Large 
8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. ; Large Paper 
Edition, limited to 200 copies, £2 2s. net. 

_ [October 15. 

EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New Yokk. 


MR. DAVID NUTTS LIST. 

Jost Published, to be had of all Booksellers. 


’ CHILDREN'S AND ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

FAIRY TALES from the FAR 

NORTH. By P. C. ASBJ0RN8BN. Translated by 
H. L. BRAEKSTAD. With 94 Illustrations by E. 
Werenskiold and T. Kittelsen. The only English 
Edition authorised by Asbjornsen’s representatives. A 
beautifully printed volume of upwards of 330 pages, on 
paper of the finest quality, in specially designed cloth 
cover, small 4to. (‘‘Wonder Voyages" sixe.) 6s. 

A NEW BOOK BY JUDGE PARRY AND ARCHIE 
MACGREGOR. 

THE FIRST BOOK of KRAB. 

Christmas Stories for Young and Old. By His Honour 
Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. With Illustrations 
by Archie MacGregor. A beautiful volume, in square 
crown 8 to. Printed at the Ballantyue Press, on special 
paper. Bound in specially designed cloth oover. 3s. 6d. 

THE GIANT CRAB, and other Tales 

from Old India. Retold by W. H. D. ROUSE. With 
many Full-Page Plat*.. Vignette., Tailpiece*, and 
Ilhutrations in the Text by W. Robinson. A beautiful 
volume in square crown Svo. Printed at the Ballantyue 
Press, on special paper. Bonnd in specially designed 
cloth oover. 8s. fid. 

THE MIRACLES of MADAME 

SAINT KATHERINE of FIERBOIS. Translated 
from the Edition of the AbW J. J. BOURA88E, Tours, 
1868, by ANDREW LANG. With designed Title-page, 
Headpieces, Initials, and Tailpieces, by Selwyn Image. 
Square 12mo, 151 pages, beautifully printed at the De 
Vinne Press, on Hand-made Pa)>er, title in red and 
black, bound in half-buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 

%• The Fifteenth-century French text here translated by 
Mr. Lang is of extreme interest to the student of the mar¬ 
vellous. as well as on account of the Saint's connexion with 
Joan of Arc. Of this exquisitely printed volume only 350 
are issued for the English market on Hand-made Paper and 
60 on Japanese Vellum. The price of the latter is £1 Is. net. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Poems 

in Two Volumes. 1807. Edited, with Prefatory Essay 
upon the Wordsworthian Sonnet, and Notes by TH. 
HUTCHINSON, M.A. 2 vols., half-buckram, with 
label. 7s. 6d. net. 

An absolutely faithful reproduction textually. and a 
facsimile reproduction typographically, of the famous 
Poems in Two Volumes, which contains so much of Words¬ 
worth’s finest work. Mr. Hntchin&on's elaborate notes are 
worthy of his position as perhaps the foremost student of 
Wordsworth’s text, and will be found of deep interest to all 
lovers of literature. 

DANTE.-A QUESTION of the 

LAND and the WATER. Translated Into English (for 
the first time) by C. HAMILTON BROMBY. Crown 
8vo, printed en Antique Paper, boards, uncut, 2s. net. 
Apart from its interest as the only work of Dante not 
yet rendered into English, the “ Question” is a most curious 
example of medi»val scientific discussion. 

THE HISTORY of REYNARD the 

FOX. With some Account of his Friends and Enemies. 
Turned into English Verse by F. S. ELLIS. With 
Illustrative Devioes by Walter Crane. Square crown 
Svo. Printed at the Chiswick Pre&fl on Hand-made 
Paper. Cloth, 6s. 

GOSSIP from a MUNIMENT ROOM. 

Being Passages in the Lives of Anne and Mary Fytton, 
1574 to 1618. Transcribed and Edited by Lady NEWDl- 
G ATE-NEWDEGATE. Small 4to, xii-158 pages, printed 
on Antique Paper, with deckle edges. With 3 Photo¬ 
gravures from the Gallery at Arbury, representing 
Anne and Mary Fytton as Girls, Mary Fytton as Maid 
of Honour, and Anne Fytton (Newdegate) in Widow’s 
Weeds. Bound in gilt buckram, stamped with the Arms 
and Devices of the Fytton and Newdegate Families. 
7s. 6d. net. 

•** Affords a quaint and charming glimpse of English 
Country and Court Life at the end of the Sixteenth Century, 
and is important on account of the asserted connexion of 
Mary Fytton with Shakespeare. The numerous letters and 
documents are printed verbatim et literatim. 

JEWISH PORTRAITS. By Lady 

MAGNUS. Second Edition. 183 pages, 16mo. Charm¬ 
ingly printed at the Constable Press. Cloth, top gilt, 
3s. 6d. 

Contents .—Jahudah Halevi—Heinrich Heine—Mauasseh 
ben Israel—Moses Mendelssohn—Charity in Talmudic 
Times, &c. 

STUDIES in IRISH EPIGRAPHY. 

A Collection of Revised Readings of the Ancient In¬ 
scriptions of Ireland. With Introduction and Notes 
by R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A. Part I.. 
containing the Ogham Inscriptions of the Barony of 
Corkaguiney, and the Counties of Mayo, Wicklow, and 
Kildare. Demy 8vo, 98 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (3s. 9d. 
post free). 

%• One or the most thorough and scientific works that 
have yet appeared upon the Ogham Inscrip'ions of Ireland, 
in which are preserved forms of the Unpiigo lining from 
the Fourth to the 8eventh Centuries. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 

ALFRED 

LORD TENNYSON: 

A MEMOIR. 

By HIS SON. 

WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS 

OF 

LORD TENNYSON, LADY JENNYS0N, &o. 

Facsimiles of portions of Poems, and Illustrations 
after Pictures by G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel 
Laurence, Mrs. Allinghak, Richard Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &c. 

2 vols., mediam 8vo, 86s. net 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 

THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. 

Arranged in Paragraphs, with an Introduction by 
J. W. MACK AIL, M.A. In Eight Volume*, to be 
Published Monthly. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 

Vol. I. GENESIS — NUMBERS. 

The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Two Volumes, Globe 8vo, 10s. 

JOURNALS OF 

DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. With Etched Por¬ 
traits and Vignettes. \_Eeersley Series. 


Crown Svo, Ss. 

SKETCHES FROM OLD VIRGINIA 

By A. G. BRADLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

AN HISTORICAL 

GREEK GRAMMAR, 

Chiefly of the Attic Dialect as written and spoken 
from Classical Antiquity down to the Present Time, 
founded upon the Ancient Texts, Inscriptions, Papyri, 
and Present Popular Greek. By A. N. JANNaRI 8, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Post-Classical and Modern Greek 
at the University of St. Andrews. 

VOLUME LIV. NOW READY. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

Price 10s. fid. 

LEADING CONTENTS. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. By the Hon. T. F. Batasd. 
GLIMPSES of GLADSTONE; with. Sketches from Life. 
By Hasst Fosiriss. 

THE DAYS of JEANNE D’ARC. By M. H. Cat***- 

WOOD. 

A JOURNEY in THESSALY. By T. D. Goodilc. 
VOLUME XXIV. NOW READY. 

THE 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 

An Illustrated Magazine for the Family Circle. 

Price 8s. fid. 


MACMILLAN k CO. (Limitkd), 
St. Martin's Street, London. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. Omitted from the Collection published under the Auspices of 

Napoleon in. Translated from the French by Lady MART LOYD. 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, price ISs. net. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A CRITICAL STUDY. By Georg Brandes, Ph.D. Translated from the 

Danish by WILLIAM ARCHER and DIANA WHITE. I vols., demy 8vo, price Ms. 

A HISTORY OF DANCING, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO OUR OWN TIMES. From the 

French of GASTON VUILUER. With 25 Plates in Photogravure and about 400 Illustrations in the Text. In 1 vol.. 4to, prioe 38s. net. 
pn oe^rvvK LT^G^TTNE* a” ^ ftpane8e Vellum (containing Three additional Plates), with a Duplicate set of the Plates on India Paper for framing. Bach copy numbered and signed. 


THE NON RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By Marie 

JEAN GUYAU. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 17s. net. 

LITSUA TUBBS OF TBS WOULD. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Crown Svo, 6s. each. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By EDHUND GOSSE, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Previously published . 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Edward 

DOWDEN, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 

GILBERT MURRAY, UA„ Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE. Reprinted, by permission, 

from the M Dally Chronicle.*' A Symposium. Contributions by Sir CHARLES 
D1LKR, Mr. JOHN BURNS, Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL, Ac. With Reproductions 
of all the Illustrations, and Additional Portraits. 1 vol., crown 8vo, Be. 

[ Groat Live* and Brent*. 

THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD: and their Influence 

on English Education. By Sir JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D., formerly Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Training Colleges. 1 vol., crown 8to, 6s. [Great Bducaiort. 

THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited by William 

ERNEST HENLEY. To be completed in IS vols. Small crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 

VERSE VOLUME I. Containing HOURS of IDLENESS, 

OHILDE HAROLD, and ENGLISH BARDS and SCOTCH REVIEWS RS. With 
a Portrait after Sanders. 

L LETTERS, 1804-1813- With a Portrait after Phillips- 

[it now ready . 

POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. Translated 

from the Persian by GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF WILFRED 

SOAWEN BLUNT. With an Introduction by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Charles Whibley, Author 

of “ A Book of Scoundrels.” Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

JUDGE JEFFREYS. A Study. By H. B. Irving. 1 voL, 

crown 8vo. 

THE WOMEN OF HOMER. By Walter Copland Perry. 

With numerous Illustrations. I vol., large crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE STORY OF THE GREEKS By H A. Grueber. 

With Illustrations. 1 voL, crown Svo. 

LUMEN. By Camille Fl&mmarion. 1 vol., cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CUBA IN WAR TIME. By Richard Harding Davis, 

Author of “ Soldiers of Fortune.” I voL, crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

WITH THE FIGHTING JAPS. Naval Experiences during 

the late Chino-Japaneso War. By J. CHALMERS. Crown Svo. 

MY FOURTH TOUR IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By 

ALBERT P. GAL VERT, F.R.G.S. 4to, with many Illustrations and Photographs, 
81a. net. 


FICTION. 

ST. IVES. By R. L. Stevenson. 1 voL. crown 8vo, 8s. 
THE BETH BOOK. By Sarah Grand. 1 vol., cr. 8vo, 6s. 
MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norris. 1 vol., 

crown Svo, 6a. 

WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry James. I vol., crown 

8vo, 6e. 

THE CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE GADFLY. By E L. Voynich. 1 voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 1 vol, 

crown 8vo, 8e. 

THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH By M. 

HAMILTON. 1 vol., crown Svo, 8e. 

IN THE PERMANENT WAY, and other Stories. By 

FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 

LAST STUDIES. By Hubert Oraekanthorpe With an 

Introduction by HENRY JAMES, and a Portrait. 1 voL, crown Bvo, 8e. 

THE NIGGER OF " THE NARCISSUS.” By Joseph 

CONRAD. 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

THE DRONES MUST DIE. By Max Nordan. 1 vol , 

crown Bvo, 6e. 

THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Charles Bfenham. lvol, 

crown 8vo, 6s. 

A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. From the 

Swedish of M. MALLING. By ANNA MOLBOE. 1 vol., crown Bvo, 6s. 

A NEW NOVEL. By J. A. Steuart 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LAKE OF WINE. By B E. J. Capes. 1 vol, crown 

Svo, 6a. 

EZEKIEL'S SIN. By J. H. Pearce. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 
A CHAMPION OF THE SEVENTIES. By Edith A. 

BARNETT. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8s. 

GOD S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawson. 1 vol, cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE WAR of the WORLDS. By H. 0. Wells. 1 vol, 

crown Svo, 8s. 

THE LONDONERS. By Robert Hichens. 1 vol, cr. 8vo, 6s. 
MRS. JOHN FORSTER. By Charles Granville. 1 vol., 

crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

iA MAN WITH A MAID. By Mrs Henry Dudeney. 

Cloth, Ss. net; paper, 2a. 6d. net. [Pioneer Striee. 

THE OLD ADAM AND THE NEW E7E. From the 

I German of RUDOLF QOLM. Cloth, 8a. 6d.; paper, 3a. Sd. [International Library. 


AN ALPHABET. 

By WILLIAM NIOHOISON. 

IN THREE EDITIONS. 

1. The POPULAR EDITION, Lithographed in Colours, on stout cartridge paper, 5a. 

1 The LIBRARY EDITION (Limited), Lithographed in Colours, on Dutch hand-made 
paper, mounted on brown paper and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 12a. Sd. 

he EDITION DE LUXE (Limited), printed from the Original Woodblocks, Band- 
Coloured, and signed by the Artist, in vellum Portfolio, £ 12 12e. 

An JUuetrated Protpeciu* on application. 


AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS FOR 1898. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 

IN THREE EDITIONS. 

1. The POPULAR EDITION, Lithographed in Colours, on stout cartridge paper, 2s. 

3. The LIBRARY EDITION (Limited), Lithographed in Colours, on Japanese vellum, and 
bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 

3. The EDITION DE LUXE (Limited), printed from the Original Woodblock*, Hand- 
Coloured, and signed by the Artist, in vollum Portfolio, £5 Be. 

An Illuetraled Prctpeclue on application. 


London: WM. HE1FEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W C. 
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Mr. MACQUEEN has pleasure in 
announcing that he will publish on 
MONDAY, the 11th in at, "FAITH. HOPE , 
and CHARITY: a Novel of the 0races." 
by JOHN LE BRETOV, Author of "Miss 
Tudor." Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 

AFLOAT with NELSON; or, From 

Nile to Trafalgar. A Book for Boy* and Others. By 
CHARLES H. EDEN, Author of “George Donoing- 
ton,” “Queer Chums,“ Ac., Ac. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 0e. 

A GIRL’S AWAKENING: a Novel 

By J. H. CRAWFORD, Author of “The Wild Life of 
Sootland.” With Frontispieoe by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

14 A pretty and idyllic study is • A Girl’s Awakening.’ 
Mr. Crawford’s feeling for nature stands him in good stead, 
and the background of his picture in the Scottish village is 
as harmoniously fitted with the central figures, Alan For- 
dyce and his companions, as one of George Eliot's own 
( drawings.”— Athsnaum. 

THE RED PAINTED BOX: a Novel 

By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, Author of " Tho 
Harvest of Sin,” & e.; Joint-Author of “ Convict 99,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ It is only at pretty long intervals that stories so full of 
baffling mystery and powerful interest as ■ The Red Painted 
Box ’ issue from the press. With cunning art the author 
weaves her plot, and the reader follows its windings with 
absorbed attention, spurred on from point to point by the 
pleasant but deluded belief that he or she has solved the 
mystery.”—.Scotsman. 

THE COURT of KING ARTHUR : 

Stories from the Land of the Round Table. By 
WILLIAM HENRY FROST. 20 Illustrations by 
Bydney Richmond Burleigh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ It is a oleverly written adaptation of the chief legends of 
the Bound Table, done after Mallory into simple language, 
and held together in a pretty framework of story of ohild- 
ife. The book is well illustrated by Mr. S. R. Burleigh.” 

Scotsman. 

POSSESSED of DEVILS. By Mrs. 

HAROLD E. GORST. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ It would be impossible to convey a better idea of this 
book than by quoting the few first and very frank lines of 
its introduction: * This is a story of a woman for whom I 
offer no apology, whose character and morals it is impossible 
to defend, whose sentiments were abominable, whose prin¬ 
ciples were “nil”.but who, nevertheless, was in very 

truth a woman.*.One may not endorse Mrs. Gorst’s thesis, 

and yet acknowledge that she has exposed it with consider¬ 
able talent.The story ends with an unexpected and 

thrilling climax.’’— Morning Post . 

A DRAWING - ROOM GVNIO. By 

LORIN KAYE, Author of “ Her Ladyship’s Income,” 
Art canvas, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In Lorin Kaye’s brilliant novel, *A Drawing-room 
Cvnic,’ the author sets out a plan—engag ng in its sim¬ 
plicity—by which Woman may bring a backward lover to the 
point.”— Ella Hipwokth Dixon in TKs Lady's Pictorial. 

” A witty, cynical, whimsical writer is the author of this 
most captivating story. ‘ A Drawing room Cynic * is so 
much better a novel than the reader is likely to come across 
for some time, that he will find it advisable to begin it again 
when he has reached the end, for the book is a gallop from 
’ start to finish, and during the race he must miss some of 
the excellent things of which the story is full.”— Queen. | 

THE WOOING of AVIS GRAYLE. 

By CHARLES HANNAN, Author of “ Chin Chin Wo,” 

• “ The Captive of Pekin,” ac. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

" 8inoe Sir William Brandon on the Bench was confronted 
by Paul Clifford in the dock by that master of romance the 
first Lord Lytton, we have not had so stroug a situation in 
the same order as that of the husband of Avis Grayle and 
his sworn friend.”— World. 

THE WILD FLOWERS of SOOTLAND. 

By the AUTHOR of “THE WILD LIFE of SOOT- 
LAND,” Ac. Illustrations by John Williamson. Hand¬ 
somely bound, unifoim with Mr. Crawford's other 
Works. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just published. 

“ Those who shrink from the hard scientific aspect and 
the cacophonous would-be Latinity of many works with 
titles of this kind need have no fear that these pleasant, 

gossipy papers will be too severely botanical for them. 

The reader will be hard to please, be he but a lover of 
nature, who does not find these pages interesting and full 
of charm.”— The Times. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand. 


A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO 
LITERARY HISTORY. 

ON OCTOBER 12 WILL BE PUBLISHED 

MRS. OllPHANT’S LAST WORK. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 

AND HIS SONS. 

THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. 

V 0 L 8 . I. nod II., with 4 Portrait*. 

Demy 8vo, 42*. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION. 

NOTICE.—On October 11 Kill be published Hr. 
W. PETT RIDGE'S New Novel, “SECRE¬ 
TARY to BAYNE M P "—On October 15, 
“A OR EEL of IRISH STORIES,” 
JANE BARLOW. Author of “ 7ri»A IdplD."— 
Mr. S. R CROCKETT 8 New Novel, 
“ LOOHINVAR," with 6 Illustrations and 
Coloured Map, will be publiehed about October 20th. 

BC.ADYS of the STBWPONEY. By & 

BARING-GOULD. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. Crown Svo, 6a. 

THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. OUphsniv. 

Crown 8vo, Os. 

THE SINGER of MARLY. Ry I. Hooper. 

Ill astro tad by W. Cubttt Cooke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The following i* a brief list of the many 
important literary names referred to in these 
volumes :— 

William Blackwood — The Bookseller* of 
Edinburgh—Sir Walter Scott—Thomas M'Crie 
—Miss Ferrier—John Murray—Charles Kirk¬ 
patrick Sharpe—William Gifford—“The Edin¬ 
burgh Monthly Magazine’’—The Chaldee Manu¬ 
script—John Gibson Lockhart—Christopher 
North—The Ettrick Shepherd—William Maginn 
—The Leslie Trial—Coleridge—De Quincey— 
John Galt—John Wilson Croker—Rev. Dr. Croly 
—Chaplain-General Gleig—Thos. Doubleday— 
Mr*. Hemans—Alaric Attila Watt*-Samuel 
Warren—Michael Scott—The Crash of Con¬ 
stable— Bran well Bronte — John Sterling— 
Walter Savage Landor—Rev. James White — 
Lord Neaves —Douglas Jerrold—Delane of the 
Times —Mr. Gladstone Co-operates with the 
Blackwoods — Tom of Ingoldshy — Samuel 
Phillips—Peel and Disraeli—John Raskin— 
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REVIEWS. 


THE TENNYSON BIOGRAPHY. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyion. A Memoir. By 
his Son. In 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A MEMOIR of Tennyson was necessary, 
and we take it as we find it. It is a gin- 
horse—given, perhaps, a little grudgingly; 
or we have not to regard it too critically 
if it lacks in frankness, or stops short where 
a genuine human document would proceed. 
We have here a smooth instead of a rough 
Tennyson—a Tennyson as a son sees him, 
and decides that we shall see him. No doubt 
the biographer realises this, for he heads 
his preface with a hitherto unpublished 
sonnet, in which his father says: 

“ Ye know that History is half a dream—ay, 
even, 

The man’s life in the letters of the man. ' 

• • • • • 

For whatever knows us truly, knows 
That none can truly write his single day, 

And none can write it for him upon earth.” 

These are not the best principles on which 
to set forth on a biography. But the 
biographer is frank, at any rate, in adver¬ 
tising the impossibility of Rankness, and in 
going on to tell us that his book is written, 
not for its own sake, but to keep out any 
other. Tennyson, we are told, “ disliked the 
notion ” of a biography. “ He wished that 
the incidents of his life should be given as 
shortly as might be without comment, but 
that any notes should be final and full 
enough ’’—not to give the world the lesson 
of a great life, but—“ to preclude the chance 
of further and unauthentic biographies.” 
That is what we mean by saying that the 
book is a gift-horse. 

We take it, then, for what it is. The 
real Tennyson will stand forth in time. 
Meanwhile, this Memoir will serve its purpose 
for a day. It is not proper biography, but 
once we know the lines on which it runs, 
we need have few disappointments. It is 
a book which nearly everybody will like 
to read; which hardly anyone will want 
to keep. 


Tennyson, as a poet, has made his gift to 
England once for all; he has written what 
he has written; and his glory as a poet no 
biographer can magnify and none disturb. 
Tennyson was himself a very apt courtier, 
as his letters to the Queen declare, perhaps 
because he himself lived in a kind of court. 
His own letters to his correspondents are all 
of a piece — they deal with his attitude 
towards his correspondents, very little with 
any affairs or feelings of theirs. The 
homage of Browning, rendered with a 
delightful impetus, is accepted; also that 
of Fitzgerald; and the letters of both these 
men — not intellectually the inferiors of 
Tennyson on most topics to be discussed, 
and m some cases his superiors—are ap¬ 
proved, disapproved, or tolerated, as the 
case may be; rarely made a plane for 
meeting on an equality of thought or speech. 
If the Poet applies to a Cabmet Minister 
for a favour for a friend, the letter is given, 
but not the result of the application—it is 
the Tennyson application alone that is 
important. There is a charming letter of 
homage from Currer Bell, ingenuously 
saying that she is giving to Tennyson and 
other admired persons copies of her own and 
her sister’s poems because nobody will buy 
them. We are glad to know that Tennyson 
had the pleasure of this letter, but we 
should have been more delighted still to 
hear that Haworth had been stirred by an 
immediate recognition of Emily Bronte’s 
poems in that volume from the poet she 
admired ; we are not even told that he 
acknowledged the letter. This is only an 
instance of the book’s consistent attitude— 
it tells us sometimes, in perfectly worthless 
letters of formal flattery—such as Mr. 
Froude’s—how far Tennyson affected his 
contemporaries. We knew all that before; 
and now we should like to know how 
Tennyson was affected by them. But of 
this knowledge the reader will be baulked in 
this book; and perhaps it is as well, for 
where we have a hint of it it is hardly re¬ 
assuring. The arrangement is, no doubt, the 
biographer’s; but where Stevenson and Mr. 
Meredith appear in a list hardly divided 
from Miss Braddon and Miss Edna Lyall, 
as among admired novelists, we reoognise 
a certain pervading insensibility to Art, save 
where the Poet’s own work is concerned. 
Nothing but your own business matters 
much, you may easily persuade yourself, if 
you have one idea always, and lack the 
humour that saves from egotism. 

Within these limitations, of which, though 
they constantly stop the reader short in the 
biography, we shall say no more in this 
review, lest we, too, should seem to be un¬ 
gracious insisters on one point of view, we 
give the volumes a warm welcome. They 
open with a glimpse, one does not say more, 
of the home-life of the poet as a boy in 
Lincolnshire. When he was twelve he wrote 
from Somersby to an aunt in Louth to give 
her his impressions of Samton Agonitlet (he 
spells it Sampson), and we find him ex¬ 
pressing particular admiration for 

“ O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon,” 

a line in which we see Milton as already 
his master. Thomson of the “ Seasons ’’ 
had been a yet earlier influence, under which 


he wrote blank verse at eight; for Thomson 
was the first poet he knew. Pope’s transla¬ 
tion of the “ Iliad,” made acquaintance with 
when he was ten or eleven, set him off 
composing hundreds of lines in the same 
metre. Byron, of course, became an absorb¬ 
ing influence a little later, and, equally of 
course, an influence that passed away. 
When Byron died, the Lincolnshire boy of 
fourteen felt that the world was darkened. 
“ Byron is dead ” he carved on a rock at 
Somersby. As the placing of Byron is still 
in dispute, it is worth while to note the 
experience of Tennyson, as one bom during 
the Byron rule. In maturity he spoke of 
Byron to Locker Lampson, saying: “Thanks 
to Byron, I was more blaii at fourteen than 
I am now. . . . Byron’s merits are on the 
surface. ... As a boy I was an enormous 
admirer of Byron, so much so that I got 
a surfeit of him, and now I cannot read him 
as I should like to do.” Then, when his 
friend remarked on the omission of the 
“ Isles of Greece ” from the Golden Treasury, 
he “ supposed that the editor had discovered 
some defect in it of which he [Tennyson] 
was not aware; but he had not read it for 
years.” The first stanza he repeated, 
saying “That’s very fine,” but adding: 
“ Thackeray tells me that Samian wine is 
very wretched stuff.” Elsewhere the bio¬ 
grapher repeats: “In early boyhood he 
had been possessed of Byron’s poetry, but 
he could not read it in later life, except, 
perhaps, ‘ The Vision of Judgment ’ and 
parts of * Childe Harold ’ and of ‘ Don 
Juan.’ He would say: ‘Byron is not an 
artist or a thinker or a creator in the higher 
sense,’ adding, however, that “he is end¬ 
lessly clever, and is nowundulydepreciated.’ ” 
We know not by whom, for nobody has 
denied him more than Tennyson denies him 
here. Of Wordsworth, Tennyson was willing 
to allow that he was the first of modems, 
although he accompanies that admission with 
an amount of reservation that will strike cold 
into hot Wordsworthians. Among such we 
must rank Mr. Aubrey de Vere, whose hand 
constantly appears through these pages, and 
never too often. He it is who gives the 
account of the personal relations between 
Wordsworth ana Tennyson. 

Mr. de Vere made the acquaintance 
of Tennyson very early in the forties, 
and they called each other by their 
Christian names at the first, and for more 
than fifty years after. It is with touching 
pains to unite those two great poets as 
closely as may be, then and for ever, that 
Mr. de Vere tells the story: 

“ Alfred Tennyson’s largeness of mind and of 
heart was touchingly illustrated by his rever¬ 
ence for Wordsworth’s poetry, notwithsta n ding 
that the immense meiits he recognised in it 
were not, in his opinion, supplemented by a 
proportionate amount of literary skill. He 
was always glad to show reverence to the ‘ Old 
Poet.’ ‘Wordsworth,’ he said to me one day, 

‘ is staying at Hampstead in the house of ms 
friend, Mr. Hoare. I must go and see him; 
and you muse come with me.’ As we walked 
back to London through grassy fields Tennyson 
complained of the Old Poet’s coldness. He 
had endeavoured to stimulate some latent 
ardours by telling Wordsworth of a tropical 
island where the trees, when they first came 
into leaf, were a vivid scarlet; ‘everyone of 
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them, I told him, one flush all over the island, 
the colour of blood! It would not do. I 
could not influence his imagination in the 
least!’” 

Our own, we confess, is left cold. But we 
interrupt to say as much, for Mr. de Yere, 
warming to his theme, proceeds : 

“ During the preceding year I had had the 
great honour of passing several days at Rydel 
Mount with Wordsworth, walking on his moun¬ 
tains and listening to him at his fireside. I 
told him that a young poet had lately risen up. 
Wordsworth answered that he feared, from the 
little he had heard, that if Crabbe was the 
dryest of poets, the young aspirant must have 
the opposite fault. I replied that he should 
judge for himself, and, without leave given, 
recited to him two p iema of Tennyson: 

* You ask me why, though ill at ease,’ and 
4 Of old sat Freedom on the heights.’ Words¬ 
worth listened with a gradually deepening 
attention. After a pause he answered, ' I must 
acknowledge that these two poems are very 
solid and noble in thought. Their diction also 
seems singularly stately.’ ” 

On another occasion Mr. de Vere saw 
Wordsworth and Tennyson together, at a 
dinner given by Mr. Moxon. After dinner, 
when last words were to be said, Tennyson 
moved up to Wordsworth: 

“ He spoke in a low voice, and with a per¬ 
ceptible emotion. The old man looked very 
much pleased, more so, indeed, than I ever saw 
him look on any other occasion; shook hands 
with him heartily, and thanked him affec¬ 
tionately.” 

Wordsworth, it may be added, records 
this very meeting in one of his letters to 
his American friend, Prof. Beed: “ You 
will be pleased to hear that he expressed in 
the strongest terms his gratitude to my 
writings. To this I was far from in¬ 
different." 

To these great literary influences, begun 
so early, must be added the influence of 
locality. Lincolnshire is to be found on 
the face of verse after verse throughout his 
poems. Even the magic of the landscape in 
“ The Lady of Shalott ” has its origin amid 
the flat cornfields of the poet’s native 
county; and the long waves beating on the 
long sands of its coast held over him to the 
end of his days the dominion they gained 
in his boyhood. When the “ Poems by Two 
Brothers ”—Alfred and Charles—were pub¬ 
lished by Jackson, the Louth bookseller, 
who gave them the generous sum of £20, 
part of which was paid in kind, the elated 
poets hired a carriage in which they drove 
to the coast, fourteen miles distant, and at 
Mablethorpe “shared their triumph with 
the winds and waves.” “ Poems by Three 
Brothers” the book ought to have been 
named, for four of the pieces, usually 
assigned to Charles, were of Frederick’s 
composing. “ My father,” says the bio¬ 
grapher, “could hardly tolerate what he 
called his ‘early rot,’” although his last 
judgment on it was: “Some of it is better 
than I thought it was.” 

The influence of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was not great on Tennyson, 
excepting so far as it gained for him 
friends — Spedding, Hallam, Brookfield, 
Milnes, Trench, ana the rest—who were, in 
truth, his apostles, proclaiming a little later, 


in the press, his merits to an unbelieving 
generation. In 1829 he took the prize 
medal for his “ Timbuctoo ” in blank verse; 
in 1830 he published “Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,” and m the next year he left the 
University. The next few years were in¬ 
fluential; there was the friendship with 
Fitzgerald, “ faithful Fitz,” who met Tenny¬ 
son at the house of the Speddings in the 
lake country, and saw what afterwards 
formed part of the contents of the splendid 
1842 volume—the “ Morte d’Arthur,” “ The 
Day-Dream,” “ Dora,” and, among others, 
“The Lord of Burleigh,” the inferiority of 
which Fitz does not seem to have perceived. 
In the thirties and forties the family lived 
at High Beech in Epping Forest, at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, and at Boxley, near Maid¬ 
stone. Visits to his beloved Lincolnshire 
were made when funds allowed—only once 
or twice do we get allusions to the poverty 
of those times, when a fare to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mablethorpe was a fine too great to 
be paid. Emily Sellwood, too, lived at 
Homcastle, in that county. She had been 
a bridesmaid when her sister married his 
brother; and her engagement to the Poet 
was a long affair, not unattended by parental 
injunctions to the maiden not to write to one 
who was so ineligible. Indeed, the engage¬ 
ment dragged out for long over a decade; 
for it was not till 1850 that they were 
married, his poems then bringing him in a 
competency. His love of the “ central roar ” 
of London drew him, now and again, to 
lodgings in Norfolk-street, Strand, and 
he delighted to walk down Fleet-street, 
dining often at the Cock. “Instead of 
the stuccoed houses of the West End this 
is the place where I would like to live,” he 
said to Fitz; but if you look for his London 
address in later days you will find it in 
Belgravia. “ The Princess,” however, 
published in 1847, was written mostly in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Fitzgerald, who 
generally knew what he was writing about, 
rated it lower than much of the work pub¬ 
lished five years earlier; and he was right. 
But that was unpalatable truth then; and 
Fitzgerald, to cover the situation, put his 
case with extremity. “Like Carlyle,” he 
says, “I gave up all hopes of Tennyson 
after ‘ The Princess.’ ” The biographer has 
his explanation, to be sure. “ Nothing either 
by Thackeray or by my father,” he says, 
“ met Fitzgerald’s appreciation unless he 
had first seen it in MS.” 

The facts relating to the friendship with 
Arthur Hallam, and to the publication of “In 
Memoriam,” are so familiarly known that 
this biography adds little to the history. 
Even the loss of “the Elegiacs,” as Tennyson 
called them while they were in process, and 
the recovery of the MS. by Mr. Patmore’s 
persistency pitted against the landlady’s 
statement that the cupboard was bare, will 
not be new to readers of our columns, and 
Tennyson’s letter to “ My dear Coventry,” 
now printed, adds no fresh surprise to 
the episode. Particularly welcome, indeed, 
would have been some further account of 
the friendship between these two poets, very 
warm in the forties, but untimely ended by 
the withdrawal of Mr. Patmore into himseif 
and his cloud and fire of mysticism. Tenny¬ 
son’s admiration for “The Angel in the 


House ” is put on record in the biography by 
the pen of air. de Yere, the devoted friend of 
both poets, but “ The Unknown Eros ” opens 
fields where Tennyson could not follow. 
Nevertheless, the chapter on “In Mem¬ 
oriam ” contains a statement of Tennyson’s 
religious sentiments which will commend 
itself to every reader as the indication of a 
grave, sincere, and even humble mind. He 
did not pretend to a knowledge of theology, 
nor do we claim it for him. He did not 
treat it as a science largely accepted on 
the authority of the past; he began again 
for himself, as it were. One lifetime is not 
very long for an investigator in any great 
department of thought; but it was long 
enough, in Tennyson’s case, to bring him to 
a belief in man’s immortality, and in the 
existence of a God with a conscious person¬ 
ality. The difficulties of Revelation, and 
especially the great difficulty that is 
presented by Revelation’s avoidance of just 
those very explanations that the inquirer 
needs, were constantly in his thoughts. More 
and more as time passes will the distinctly 
ethical note of his poetry be recognised. 
He came to be an individualist in this 
orthodox sense, that he distrusted large 
schemes for the general welfare of the 
world—he believed that each man was his 
own especial charge. It pleased him, there¬ 
fore, to do any kindness, or to hear that his 
oetry—especially “ In Memoriam ”—had 
een of use to readers, and this not less 
when those readers happened to be of 
the humblest mental capacity. Such testi¬ 
monies were a true consolation to him as 
one who wished well to all his fellows, 
quite apart, as we believe, from any 
gratification they gave to one who, from 
the days of his boyhood on the desolate 
Mablethorpe sands, craved to be popular. 
He had, indeed, popularity enough and 
to spare; enough, some would say, to 
punish him. 

There are no surprises in the volumes ; 
unless, indeed, the correspondence with the 
Queen be accounted such, and this has a 
social rather than a literary interest. But 
we note in passing that the Queen sent her 
Highland Notebook to the Laureate, who 
praised, among other things, its “pure 
English,” and that, though they wrote often, 
and lived near one another at times in the 
Isle of Wight, they met seldom. The last 
meeting was in 1883, when the Queen, in 
her private journal, wrote the account of it 
at Osborne, as follows: 

“After luncheon saw the great Poet Tennyson 
in dearest Albert’s room for nearly an hour; 
and most interesting it was. He is grown 
very old, his eyesight much impaired. But he 
was very kind. Asked him to sit down. He 
talked of many friends he had lost, and what 
it would be if he did not feel and know that 
there was another world where there would be 
no partings; and then he spoke with horror of 
the unbelievers and philosophers who would 
make you believe there was no other world, no 
Immortality, who tried to explain all away in 
a miserable manner. We agreed that were 
such a thing possible, God, Who is Love, would 
bo far more cruel than any human being. He 
spoke of Ireland and the wickedness of ill-using 
dumb animals : 4 1 am afraid I think this world 
is darkened; I dare say it will brighten again.’ 
I told him what a comfort ‘ In Memoriam ’ had 
again been to me, which pleased him • but he 
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said I could not believe the number of shameful 
letters of abuse he had received about it. In¬ 
credible ! When I took leave of him I th«nked 
him for his kindness, and said I needed it, for 
I had gone through much; and he said: ‘ You 
are so alone on that terrible height; it is 
terrible. I’ve only a year or two to live, but I 
shall be happy to do anything for yon I can. 
Send for me whenever you nke.’ I thanked 
him warmly.” 

Social also in its interest we must hold to 
be the correspondence about the peerage 
conferred on the Poet by Mr. Gladstone, 
although there is a good deal of chatter 
about the honour being accepted in the 
interests of Literature. Social certainly is 
the astonishing item that one of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s difficulties in offering the peerage 
was that the Poet might insist in going to 
the House of Lords in his wideawake. Mr. 
Gladstone, as usual, comes out of the corre¬ 
spondence with Tennyson as a man full of 
considerateness, the possessor of a mag¬ 
nanimity which has, perhaps, been more 
tried than any man’s, and yet has never 
failed when put to the test. This Memoir 
is a witness to the genius, gravity, dignity, 
and essential sincerity of its central figure. 
Under surface affectations and insimplicities 
a great and single character. 


ORIGINAL, FEARLESS, FINE. 

History of the Life of Fenelon. By Andrew 
Michael Ramsay. Translated from the 
French edition of 1723. With a Bio¬ 
graphical Memoir of the Author, Biblio¬ 
graphy, and Notes by David Cuthbert- 
son. (Paisley: T. & R. Parlane.) 

It seems at first sight strangely improbable 
that the son of an Ayrshire Protestant 
baker should, early in the last century, 
become the disciple and friend of con¬ 
temporary Christendom’s greatest Catholic 
prelate; but those were the relations be¬ 
tween the Chevalier Andrew Ramsay and 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. Mystic 
recognises mystic, and the plebian man 
from the county of Burns found a fellow 
spirit in the holy aristocrat of Perigord, 
courtliest of saints, saintliest of courtiers. 
Each lived to illustrate the saying of a later 
expert in “ the science of the saints,” that 
“ it is a very easy thing for a man to go 
wrong in spiritual theology, and to stray 
into the shadow of condemned propositions.” 
But Ramsay, though, indeed, as Hume calls 
him, “ an author of taste and imagination, 
who was surely no enemy to Christianity,” 
would scarce have survived but for his 
intimacy with Fenelon, whose faith he 
embraced, whose doctrines he followed, 
whose Life he wrote. At best we should 
know him as one of the innumerable 
obscurer Mystics, who testify to the soul’s 
thirst in the dry places of the world, but 
whose testimony is not memorable. Be¬ 
coming Fenelon’s convert, the captive of 
his sweetness and strength, Ramsay passed 
into history. As Gibbon says of himself 
and Bossuet, “he fell,” if fall it was, “by 
a noble hand.” For Fenelon is a figure of 
irresistible charm, rich in grace and in the 
graces; his presence adorns the courts of 
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kings and of their King, yet there is a cordial 
humility and humanity in his carriage. He 
provokes distinguished writers to phrases 
of distinction. Here is Michelet: 

“Who can say by what enchantment he 
seized and ravished souls? We encounter it 
in the infinite charm of his correspondence, all 
mutilated as that is—no other c. rrespondence 
has been more cruelly emended, expurgated, 
obscured for a purpose. Well! in those frag¬ 
ments, those scanty remains, the fascination is 
still omnipotent. Apart from the nobility of 
style, the tone so vivid and refined, revealing 
the gentleman beneath the apostle, there is 
something peculiar to himself, a feminine 
delicacy, which in no way excludes strength, 
and, in the very subtlety, I know not wbat 
penetrating tenderness.” 

Or take Pater: 

“ A veritable grand seigneur ! His refined 
old age, the impress of genius and honours— 
even his disappointments concur with natural 

? 'races to make him seem too distinguished 
a fitter word fails me) for this world. Omnia 
vanitas ! he seems to say, yet with a profound 
resignation, which makes the things we are 
most of us so fondly occupied with seem petty 
enough. Omnia vanitas! Is that, indeed, the 
proper comment on our lives, coming, as it 
does in this case, from one who might 
have made his own all that life has to 
bestow? Yet he was never to be seen at 
court, and has lived here almost as an exile. 
Was our ‘ Great King Lewis ’ jealous of a true 
grand seigneur or grand monargue by natural 
gift and ithe favour of Heaven, that he could 
not endure his presence ? ” 

After speaking of Napoleon, Lord Acton 
proceeds: 

“ In another sphere, it is the vision of a 
higher world to be intimate with the character 
of Fenelon, the cherished model of politicians, 
ecclesiastics, men of letters, the witness against 
one century and precursor of another, the advo¬ 
cate of the poor against oppression, of liberty 
in an sge of arbitrary power, of tolerance in an 
age of persecution, of the human virtues among 
men accustomed to sacrifice them to authority, 
the man of whom one enemy says that his 
cleverness was enough to strike terror, and 
another, that genius poured in torrents from 
his eyes.” 

That M. Huysmans’ hero, the malleus 
sanctorum, the superior artist in religion, 
Durtal, should find in a “Job mitre” but 
“une petite Mystique, ni trop chaude, ni 
trop froide, un peu moms tiede que celle 
de Saint Francis de Sales et surtout 
beaucoup moins ardente que celle de 
Sainte Ter^se,” is no poor compliment 
to the essential excellence of Monseigneur 
de Cambrai, to his “sanctified common- 
sense.” Into the tangled and thorny ques¬ 
tions of Molinism—Quietism—which made 
Fenelon’s later life a martyrdom and a 
triumph, we cannot here enter. It had, 
perhaps, been well for him had he never 
met with Mme. Guyon and her writings, 
never written the Maximes des Saints. It is 
personally painful, even now, to watch 
Bossuet, “ the eagle of Meaux,” falling foul 
of Fenelon, “ the dove of Cambrai.” It is 
revolting to think of the most delicate 
and mysterious things of faith exposed to 
the impure handling of such men as the 
Great King and Harlay, the infamous 
Archbishop of Paris, who died in the arms 
of his mistress. Two true and witty say- 
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ings contain the gist of the notorious con¬ 
troversy. “M. «ie Cambrai,” said Mme. 
de Sevigne’s daughter, “pleads well the 
cause of God, but M. de Meaux still better 
that of orthodoxy; he cannot fail to win 
the day at Rome.” Said Pope Inno¬ 
cent XII.: “ Cambria has sinned through 
excess of love for God, and Meaux through 
want of love to his neighbour.” Technically, 
verbally, Fenelon was wrong; he erred m 
expression, not in meaning. We cannot 
agree with Dean Church, that “it was a 
poor quarrel and a sign of degeneracy.” It 
concerned the weightiest matters of spiritual 
life. But we agree with him in condemn¬ 
ing its accidents and circumstances, its 
atmosphere and environment of devotee 
courtiers, and pietism d la grande dame, 
and social intrigues and jealousies. 
Mysticism and its exact theology are 
not for loose and general discussion 
upon the levels of society, but require 
retirement, solitude, patience. Take any 
approved treatise of mystical theology, such 
as the thousand-paged Institutiones Theo¬ 
logies Mystieee of the Benedictine Schram : 
then imagine Paris of Fenelon’s day can¬ 
vassing problems and speculations, which 
even the most learned and experienced of 
theologians touch but at their perpetual 
peril. Men and women, whose first effort 
should have been to keen a few of the Ten 
Commandments, fell to disputing whether 
love for God must be absolutely “ disinter¬ 
ested ” ; whether they should “ desire hell ’’ 
if God desired it for them; whether anything 
short of self-annihilation to the will of Goa 
were permitted to a Christian. Fine topics 
of talk among the/ro«-/ro« of skirts and the 
flutter of fans ! When Fenelon’s book was 
under examination at Rome, Mme. de 
Maintenon, we are quaintly told, “did not 
think herself entitled to enter into an affair 
which was laid before the Holy See.” 
Mighty obliging and self-denying of the 
good lady! There was, perhaps, not a score 
of persons in France capable of judging the 
questions at issue, either by their scientific 
training in theology or by their experience 
of the spiritual life in its most profound 
reality. Such a man as Jean Baptiste de 
Renty, who died shortly before Fenelon’s 
birth, and whose Holy Life ranks among the 
greatest of mystical biographies, was the kind 
of man to whom these tremendous questions 
were matters of personal knowledge; but such 
a man is as rare as the aloe blossom. It was 
Fenelon’s lot to be cast among courtly offices, 
worldly affairs, relations with the State; 
c'itait Louis XIV. He was not allowed the 
pastoral seclusion of Francis de Sales ; he 
stood prominently before France—a public 
man. Yet he never lost the bloom of sin¬ 
cerity and gentleness, nor did his reserved 
strength ever kindle into passion; he won 
the hearts of the most unlikely persons. 
“He was cast,” said Lord Peterborough, 
“in a particular mould, that was never 
used for anybody else; he is a delicious 
creature! But I was forced to get away 
from him as soon as I possibly could, 
for else he would have made me pious.” 
His very aspect was an enchant m ent. 
“H fallait faire effort,” said Saint-Simon, 
“pour ne pas le regarder.” In contrast with 
too many prelates of his day, be was a 
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very Dupanloup in the discharge of 
diocesan duties and episcopal superintend¬ 
ence ; and he discharged at the same 
time a vast “ apostolate of letter-writing,” 
as the director of countless souls. Withal, 
he was a master in literature ; Telimaque 
is not yet a faded classic, and his dis¬ 
sertations upon oratory and the ancients 
are full of a rich purity in style and 
thought. He wrote the first important 
modem treatise upon the education of 
women: he was at all points original, 
fearless, fine. “ Unction ” in him was not 
that sickly-sweet sensibility and sentiment¬ 
ality which in French religious writers is 
apt to usurp the name: it was a veritable 
gift of love, eloquent and winning proprio 
motu, but never affectedly or foolishly effu¬ 
sive. His “Spiritual Letters” abound in 
salutary seventies in the spirit of St. 
Teresa, though without her inimitable 
humour and homely terseness of speech. 
He is not languishing and rapturous, but 
a very wise and simple Christian, who uses 
a gracious and graceful style, and conveys 
piety with the pleasing politeness of good 
French. He had not the magnificent 
Bossuet’s thunder, that organ music rolling 
over the deaths of princes and chaunting 
the procession of the ages: F6nelon is 
the Sophocles to Bossuet’s iESschylus, the 
Spenser to his Milton. The elegance of 
holiness was upon him, as well as the 
loftier beauty; he was much of a George 
Herbert, though nobler, fashioned upon a 
greater plan. An essential candour shines 
about his memory; it purifies and freshens 
his not very wholesome age, in which single- 
hearted men were rare. His world was 
aware of his eminence, his solitary distinc¬ 
tion ; he won to himself even such men as 
Marlborough. “ If I am sorry I have not 
taken Cambrai, it is not for the honour of 
the conquest as to have had the pleasure 
of seeing so great a man.” 

Mr. Cuthbertson has deserved well of 
literature in producing this book, with its 
vivid sketch of Ramsay and its useful anno¬ 
tations. Indeed, one is tempted to suggest 
that he would do well to write a monograph 
or brief biography of the Chevalier, whom 
most of us know merely through Spence’s 
“Anecdotes.” For Ramsay has a certain 
importance in the history of metaphysics, 
or rather of “ theosophies and Fenelon’s 
secretary, the tutor of Charles Edward and 
of “Henry IX.,” Cardinal of York, is a 
picturesque and arresting figure. 

( J 0 u r, e, D 


DAVID WRIGHT. 

The Power of an Endless Life, and other 
Sermons. By David Wright, late Vicar 
of Stoke Bishop. (Rivingtons.) 

A volume of David Wright’s Sermons is 
furnished with a preface by Canon Ainger; 
and to the many who are complete strangers 
to the name upon the title-page, the recom¬ 
mending words of a distinguished and inter¬ 
esting preacher, who was likewise a friend, 
will be a serviceable introduction. Canon 
Ainger has held for the last several years, 
qs readers will remember, not only the 


Mastership of the Temple, but a Bristol 
Oanonrv. In residence in Bristol the Master 
of the Temple first became acquainted with 
the vicar of Stoke Bishop, and there he had 
the opportunity of appreciating him. When 
David Wright died, only a year ago, he had 
been for five-and-thirty years vicar of Stoke 
Bishop, and he had been little else. He 
was a bora preacher, uniting in himself so 
many of the fine preacher’s finest qualities, 
yet entirely and intensely, though never 
aggressively, individual. But, though a 
bora preacher, he never preached to crowds, 
and rarely to congregations consisting for 
the most part of the intellectually distin¬ 
guished. If we remember rightly, in the 
very latest days of the ministry of F. D. 
Maurice at St. Peter’s, Vere-street, David 
Wright preached a few sermons there— 
filling Mr. Maurice’s place; but if he did 
so it was probably in the vacation—the 
congregation of St. Peter’s, Vere-street, 
must have been out of town at the time. 
Once or twice, at least, his voice was heard 
in Westminster Abbey; and, as regards 
mere local recognition, it is true that there 
was bestowed on him for a year or so the 
more or less honorary appointment of 
Mayor’s Chaplain at Bristol; but there, 
probably, his outward distinctions, such as 
they were, stopped. Practically he went 
without the rewards and recognitions of 
distinguished service and of exceptional 
capacity. He was valued, of oourse, and 
beloved in his own parish, and in the great 
city which lies upon its borders. In the 
best sense he must have been to some extent 
at least “ influential.” But a hundred 
smaller men might have exercised an in¬ 
fluence as considerable, and would have 
enjoyed, locally, a consideration as great. 
The “ powers that be ’’—careful, generally, 
in their selections for promotion, and guided 
generally, we do not doubt, by the best 
motives and by wisdom—were yet for once 
strangely lacking in the proper initiative 
when they permitted David Wright to end 
his labours almost as he had begun them— 
to end them simple vicar of the agreeable 
country parish where he had taken up his 
cure of souls thirty-five years before. 

In Church newspapers habitually devoted 
to the discussion of doctrine—in the Guardian, 
the Record, and the Church Times, for in¬ 
stance—we shall expect to see what it would 
be almost inappropriate to print here, an 
analysis of the mind and method of David 
Wright as a Churchman. Here, in regard 
to his doctrinal position, it will be enough, 
or almost enough, to say that he was not a 
party man. He was nearer, perhaps, to the 
Evangelicals than to any others; yet his 
Evangelicalism was tempered by modern 
culture, by Broad Church influence, by 
something, too, that came to it from the 
graver leaders of the old High Church 
school. Briefly, and to repeat it, he was 
not a party man; but his attachment to the 
Catholic Church and to the Church of 
England as an institution, was profound 
and lasting—was perhaps growing in in¬ 
tensity to the very end—and his broad and 
tolerant Christianity, concerned so much 
with the spirit and so little with the letter, 
feared no undermining from “ modern 
thought,” and knew no apprehension from 


the later discoveries of a “ Science ” apt to 
be periodically revised or overturned by its 
own votaries. For David Wright the world 
of Nature might be pryed into to what con¬ 
clusions you chose. The world of the 
Spirit and of the heart of Man at least 
remained. 

Perhaps of his own personality, as of 
his published sermons, a spiritual gravity 
and dignity was the main characteristic. 
His sermons, while wholly devoid of pessim¬ 
ism—or he would scarcely have been 
Christian at all—had, as a frequent “note,” 
that profound sadness which belongs to the 
great things of Literature, to the poem or 
tile story which outlasts the fashion of a 
day. How could they avoid it, and yet 
have a true outlook on present human 
life? He was accustomed to read his 
sermons with absolutely no conscious art, 
and even little of acquired skill, of 
delivery; often with some nervousness— 
in the level and expository passages with 
some hesitation and shyness—but ever with 
an abounding sense of reverence andresponsi- 
bility; with a voice second only in impressive¬ 
ness and vibratingquality to that of theBishop 
of Southwell—a Churchman with whom, 
whether he knew it or not, he must have 
been greatly in sympathy. The present 
writer was an occasional but close listener to 
his always remarkable and deeply studied 
sermons, over a period of six or eight-and- 
twenty years, and, so far as memory may be 
trusted, they changed but little in character, 
in method, or delivery. At the end as at 
the beginning of this prolonged experience 
of him, it was felt that one was listening to 
the most personal utterance of a profound 
though reserved nature—to an utterance for¬ 
tified by much secluded meditation, by a 
deliberation of purpose and a quietude 
of life hardly attainable by the popular 
favourite, the oelebrity of the busy hour. 
The Master of the Temple bears tribute to 
“ the originality of thought and intellectual 
acuteness ” of the author of sermons which 
justify indeed his praise to the full. David 
Wright was essentially reflective, subtle, 
stored with deep wisdom. It is claimed for 
him, by the sponsor we have already named, 
that he had “ an almost ideal pulpit style.” 
And so far as any one man can possess that, 
doubtless it was possessed by David Wright. 

On the negative side this is especially true. 
His style was singularly without fault or 
technical vice. And at the same time its 
actual qualities were various and convincing. 
He could be direct without abruptness ; 
tender without sentimentality; picturesque 
and vivid without exaggeration; and, at 
need, satirical without flippancy. You could 
not, of oourse, ask him to oombine within 
the limits of one personality every quality 
that is attractive or valuable in the speech 
of man to man—to be at once the preacher 
of a Cartons at Notre Dame and Canon Eyton 
at Westminster, and Ignatius delivering a 
message from God to London Society. As ' 
well invite Schumann to appropriate the 
qualities of Chopin, or Edmund Kean to 
add to his own magic the elaborated art of 
Kemble. But among the masters of the 
English pulpit David Wright must surely 
take—and should have taken long ago— 
his honourable and recognised place. The 
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volume whiah survives him, as he lies quiet 
in his grave by “ that broad water of the 
West,” may be a satisfaction to the thought* 
ful soul, and is a model for the younger 
preacher. 


OLD LONDON. 

London Sign* and Inteription*. By Philip 
Norman. (Elliot Stock.) 

This is a good book with faults. One of 
its faults is that it has not been brought up 
to date, no trivial drawback in a work 
dealing with the ever vanishing relics of 
London’s past. It is clear, indeed, that 
Mr. Norman wrote some of his chapters 
a long time ago. On p. 5 he speaks of 
a house in Panyer-alley as “ shortly to be 
pulled down,” and adds a note at the bottom 
of the page stating that this house was 
demolished in 1892. Why not have altered 
the text? On p. 76, in dealing with the 
Bridge House Estate, Mr. Norman writes 
of the Tower Bridge as in process of build 
mg! On p. 104 he tells the reader that at 
the “ Cock ” in Meet-street he “ will find ex¬ 
cellent fare and the utmost attention from 
Paul.” The excellent fare is still to be had 
at the “ Cock,” but everybody knows that 
Paul no longer serves the hot and hot. 
Again, on p. 113, Mr. Norman begins to 
discourse on the “ Goose and Gridiron ” as 
if it were still standing by St. Paul’s, 
whereas it was shut up a year or more ago, 
and has since been razed to the ground, and 
replaced by the extension of a draper’s 
premises. Elsewhere we read : “ A well- 
modelled bas-relief of a woman’s head, 
probably intended to represent Minerva, is 
on a house belonging to the Leather-sellers’ 
Company at the comer of Old Jewrv and 
Gresham Street.” Is it? We think not. 
The house and its decorations disappeared 
fully three years ago. Perhaps these 
mistakes are not very serious; but they are 
irritating, and they suggest the existence of 
others. A more serious defect in the book 
is its digressions. Now digressions are often 
charming, but they ought not to interfere with 
business, still less exclude it. Had Mr. 
Norman’s treatment of his subject been ex¬ 
haustive, his excursions into collateral sub¬ 
jects would have been more acceptable. But 
he gives us a long chapter on the old spas 
and pleasure gardens of Islington and 
Clerkenwell with practically no justification, 
while, equally without justification, he omits 
any account of the tablets which have been 
placed on London houses that have been 
dwelt in by illustrious men. These are 
“ inscriptions ” in every sense of the 
word, and their enumeration would have 
been a useful feature. Their num¬ 
ber is constantly being added to, but 
we know of no complete list of them. 
The houses to which these circular tablets 
are fixed are necessarily houses with his¬ 
tories, and would have afforded material for 
a delightful chapter; whereas the substituted 
chapter on the Islington and Olerkenwell 
spas is neither relevant nor exhaustive. 
For why these spas any more than the 
Hampstead ones, or those which existed on 
the south side of the river ? Moreover, it 


is a little annoying to find Mr. Norman 
dealing with this sub] ect in a confessedly per¬ 
functory manner, with never a mention of 
Mr. Warwick Wroth’s exhaustive work on 
the London spas and pleasure-gardens, pub¬ 
lished only last year. Other digressions 
suggest other uses to which Mr. Norman 
might have put his space. For example, it 
is entirely to be desired that London land¬ 
lords and architects should be encouraged 
to fix signs, escutcheons, dates, and other 
distinctive marks to new buildings. This 
practice has, if we mistake not, been grow¬ 
ing in favour of late years; ana we 
wish that a chapter had been devoted 
to such modem signs and inscriptions. 
This would have rounded off the book 
nicely. But enough of criticism or hyper¬ 
criticism. This is quite a good book; it is 
painstaking and pleasantly written, and 
its subject is one of real interest. 

Signs, either painted or sculptured, entered 
into the daily life of old London in a way 
that we can now hardly realise. They were 
indispensable guides to the large proportion 
of Londoners who could not read. When 
an unlettered citizen required a jack-knife 
it was useless to tell him the name of the 
shopkeeper who could supply it; but if he 
were told that the best jack-knives were to 
be had at, say, the sign of the “ Half-Moon ” 
on Ludgate-hill, he had only to walk up 
Ludgate-hill until he saw a half-moon. In 
this way the signs of tradesmen and inn¬ 
keepers became household hieroglyphics; 
and they still yield many a secret of old 
London to the intelligent student of their 
weather-beaten faces. A good example of 
this communicativeness is to be found in 
the well-known stone in Panyer-alley. A 
naked boy is sculptured sitting on a pannier 
or basket, and holding in his hand a bunch 
of grapes. Below is the inscription: 

“ When ye have sought the Citty round, 

Yet stall this is the highest ground.” 

Now the interest of this stone has generally 
been placed in this inscription; it really 
resides in the figure. It is quite doubtful 
whether Panyer-alley, which runs between 
Newgate-street and Paternoster-row, is the 
highest point in the City. That distinction 
has been claimed by Mr. W. J. Loftie for a 

C at in Comhill, and Leadenhall Market 
a claim. In any case, the question 
raised by the inscription is a small one. 
The figure, on the other hand, is historically 
suggestive. Mr. Norman tells us that it 
probably dates from after the Great Mre, 
but it is equally probable that it is the suc¬ 
cessor of an earlier sign mentioned by Stow. 
Panyer-alley, according to Stow, was “ so 
called of such a sign,” and, in confirmation, 
a “ Panyer,” Paternoster-row, appears in a 
list of taverns of the fifteenth century. 
According to the Libor Albut, the sale of 
bread was only allowed in the King’s open 
markets, and was sold in baskets or panniers. 
It may well be a true surmise that about 
1430 Panyer-alley was a recognised standing 
place for bakers’ boys with their panniers. 
The sign might thus be classified with that 
of the “Baker and Basket,” which Mr. 
Norman has found still existing in Finsbury 
and Whitechapel. 

Another interesting figure is that of 


the wooden boy at the comer of Giltspur- 
street and Code-lane, put up to mark the 
spot where the Great Fire ended. Mr. 
Norman revives the delightful stoiy of 
the Nonconformist preacher who thus 
moralised the theme of the Fire and this 
its memorial. 

“ He asserted that the calamity could not be 
occasioned by the sin of blasphemy, for in that 
case it would have begun in Billingsgate; nor 
lewdness, for then Dnuy-lane would have been 
first on fire; nor lying, for then the flames had 
reached them from Westminster Hall. ‘No, 
my beloved, it was occasioned by the sin of 
gluttony, for it began at Pudding-lane and 
ended at Pie-comer.’ ” 

A sign that has disappeared from this 
neighbourhood is one representing King 
Charles I.’s gigantic porter and his dwarf. 
Their portraits appeared side by side as a 
painted sign over the entrance to Bull Head- 
court, Newgate-street, but the sign vanished 
some years ago. Mr. Norman thinks it may 
still be in existence. The suggestion is 
exciting. A man with time and money 
to spare might give himself endless fun 
by undertaking the quest of the porter and 
dwarf. 

We have not space in which to follow 
Mr. Norman through his interesting and 
well-packed pages on Animal and Bird 
Signs, on Crests, and on Miscellaneous In¬ 
scriptions. The bdok abounds with interest¬ 
ing facts and inferences. We could wish 
it had been more lavishly illustrated. The 
illustrations have quality, but their quantity 
is meagre, considering how necessary pictures 
are to a book of this kind. The sign of 
the “ White Lion, ” in Upper-street, 
Islington, with its date 1724, is justly 
praised by Mr. Norman, but it is not illus¬ 
trated; and there are many other signs 
which the reader could have understood 
better by the aid of pictures. The 
“ Maiden’s Head,” “ one of the commonest 
London sculptured signs,” is one. We 
presume that this iB the sign which still 
abounds in Long Acre. Talking of Long 
Acre, Mr. Norman does not say anything 
about the large and spirited cock which 
tickles the sky-line at the comer of Drury- 
lane. Perhaps it is not very old, but it can 
hardly be very new. There is also a pert 
grimy little cock (not mentioned) above 
Messrs. Pownceby’s wineshop in the Strand. 
But Mr. Norman has discovered dozens of 
signs which we had missed. Not the least 
interesting is that of the “ Three Squirrels,” 
which is attached to the bars of the lower 
windows of Child’s Bank in Meet-street. 
The squirrels are within reach of one’s stick, 
and they are delightfully quaint relics of a 
goldsmith’s shop of the seventeenth century 
mat stood “over against St. Dunstan’s 
Church.” 


CITIZENS IN THE MAKING. 

Studio* in tho Board School*. By Charles 
Morley. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

This book is admirable journalism. Mr. 
Morley is always graphic, always dramatic, 
and never irrelevant. For some tastes he may 
be a thought too jaunty, but that is his only 
fault, and many readers will not agree to 
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that. For the objeot in view, a more fitting 
name could not be desired—the object being 
the instruction of the reading public in the 
methods of the Board school teachers of this 
city and the stubborn material with which 
they have so often to deal. The chapters 
making the volume appeared first in the 
Daily News ; reprinted between two covers 
they form an organic whole of no small 
value to those interested in education, and 
of considerable entertainment to the ordinary 
reader. Mr. Morley selects with great skill. 
His instinct is unfailing; his eye is alert 
for saliencies, and he has the art of making 
a scone live. Few books contain so much 
life as this. Take, for example, the following 
passage, showing how the wild boys of 
Walworth have been so far tamed as to 
attempt dramatic renderings from the great 
poets: 

“And then we had Tennyson’s ‘Dora.’ 
Ton may remember how that hard-hearted 
Farmer Allan insisted that William (bis son) 
should marry Dora (his niece); but, as you 
may also remember, William declined, and was 
accordingly turned out of the house. It fell to 
my friend Tom Tipping to personate poor 
William, and never shall I' forget the per¬ 
emptory way in which that ragged urchin in 
the long overcoat and the two old boots 


“ ‘ I cannot marry Dorer; by my life. I will not 
marry Dorer.’ 

Poor Dora! He stamped his boot so that 
his toes came clean through the leather. His 
friend Bob Daffy was Farmer Allan. Little 
Bob’s eyes started out of his head, so enraged 
was he, as he turned round upon William and 
cried : ‘ You will not, boy 1 ’—with wbat un¬ 
measured contempt he hissed out ‘ boy ’ !— 

‘ You dare to answer thus ? But in my time 
[here he rapped his knuckles on the hard desk] a 
father’s word was law! ’ This was altogether 
too much for my gravity. The idea of Bob, 
notoriously indifferent to parental admonitions, 
coming out so strong! But he regarded me 
with a frown and went on in even sterner 
accents than before: ‘ Look to it [and here he 
looked at me as if I was William]; consider, 
William: 

“ ‘ Take a monf to fink, 

An’ let me hare [my throng aspirate } an answer 
to my wish; 

Or, hy the Lord [ Lord tremendously emphasised], 
that made me, joy. shall fack, 

And never more darken my doors again.’ 

The effect was terrific. Poor little Bob! I 
thought he would have burst the only button 
that held his clothes together.” 

Dickens himself would have enjoyed read¬ 
ing that passage. As to the advisability of 
teaching the boys of Walworth to recite in 
this way we say nothing. For the reviewer, 
at any rate, the justification of the proceed¬ 
ing is Mr. Morley’s description. 

The lesson described in the chapter 
entitled “ Citizen Carrots,” which is, perhaps, 
the best chapter in the book, is open to no 
possible disapproval. Here Mr. Morley shows 
us the manner in which the theory of rates 
and taxes is explained by a clever master. 
Nothing could be more lucid and more 
desirable. Teachers are, of course, bom 
and not made; a few more of such teachers 
as Mr. Morley describes and the public 
schools will be seeking the Board schools 
to recruit their staffs! We must not, how¬ 
ever, give the impression that Mr. Morley’s 
presentment of the case is complete. That 


is not so. He says, for example, nothing 
of the tedious, uninspired teachers, nothing 
of the many instances of inconquerable 
dulness possessed by some children; but he 
shows enough of success to cause the rate¬ 
payer who reads the book to feel no little 
satisfaction. A glimpse of the literary taste 
of young Hampstead is gained from the 
following dialogue between teachers and 
scholars: 

“ ‘ Who reads Charles Diokens ? ’ 

Great show of hands. 

‘ Which book of his do you like best ? ’ 

Great show of hands and loud cries of 
‘ Oliver Twist.' 

‘ And what part of Oliver Twist do you like 
best-” 

‘ When he is in the workhouse ’ (note: the 
boys and girls in this part of the world don’t 
call it ‘ workus,’ and their aspirates are remark¬ 
ably well placed) say some. ‘ Wheu he’s with 
the old Jew,’ say others. 

* Who was he ? ’ 

‘ Fagin.’ 

‘ Why do you like Oliver when he was in the 
workhouse f ’ 

‘ Because he Asked for More.’ ” 

The answer could not be bettered, not even 
at Eton. Sometimes, however, Mr. Morley 
found the scholar very far astray. Then, 
at Gravel-lane, in a school composed mainly 
of Jows, the following replies were volun¬ 
teered to the question, “ Who is Henry 
Irving ? ”—Henry Irving is a great singer 
on theatres; is a man who writes poems ; is 
a poem; is the Queen’s son; is an arch¬ 
bishop ; is a coal-merchant; is a Dutch¬ 
man ; is the greatest laughable actor; keeps 
a sweet-shop in New-street. The same 
children atoned for these wide shots by some 
very apt definitions. A tragedy, said one, 
is a cryable play. A novel, said another, 
is a kind of book which tells you of loves. 
Lord Rosebery, said a third, is a great man 
on betting on horses. But the most memor¬ 
able is this: “The Armenians were dis¬ 
covered by the English.” The St. James's 
Oassette, which to some extent shares this 
belief, should add the author of the remark 
to its staff. 

Let us end by quoting some lines from 
the book of original verses, the work of his 
pupils, preserved by a Southwark master. 
The piece in question is called “ Morning,” 
and tiie poet was a boy of eleven: 

“ The leaves of trees do seem to talk 
Among the grassy hills of chalk. 

The sheep so merrily do play 
On this great and happy day. 

The river winding in and out 
Upon its long and awkward route, 

The policeman walking to and fro 
Upon his beat so long and slow. 

A boy so merrily at his play 
Singing a sweet and merry lay. 

The judge judges on the judgment day, 
While the prisoners look as white as clay. 
And now this lovely day is done, 

People have got their great work done, 
And to bed they gladly go 
To lie and sleep so soft and low. 

Thou, glorious God, so good has been 
To make us happy and likewise clean.” 

This is not bad for a boy of eleven brought 
up in the Borough High-street! But Mr. 
Morley’s book throughout shows us that 
there is more in the young Londoner than 
most people think. 


A WRITER FOR CHILDREN. 

Lazy lessons and Essays on Conduct. By 

W. B. Rands. 

Lilliput Lectures. By W. B. Rands. Both 

edited by R. Brimley Johnson. (James 

Bowden.) 

These books were, it seems, prepared for 
the press in 1882 for Mr. Strahan, but the 
death of their author in that year inter¬ 
rupted the proceedings. They are now, 
therefore, issued in collected form for the 
first time. 

Mr. Rands, according to Mr. Johnson’s 
biographical note, was bom in 1823. After 
attempting various methods of life he be¬ 
came a reporter to committees in the House 
of Lords. He resigned this post in 1875, 
became a professional journalist, and died 
in 1882. His writings appeared under 
various pseudonyms — Henry Holbeach, 
Timon Fieldmouse, T. Talker, and Matthew 
Browne—the last of which is the best 
known. His books for children won some 
measure of popularity —Lilliput Levee (1866), 
Lilliput Revels ( 1871), Lilliput Legends (1872) 
—but they are now little known. Mr. 
Johnson extravagantly calls Rands “ the 
laureate of the nursery,” and states that 
“he stands somewhere between the simply 
didactic school of a hundred years ago and 
the highly imaginative writers of to-day ”; 
adding, “ he is as genuinely childlike as 
Miss Edgeworth, Jane and Anne Taylor, or 
the authors of Evenings at Home, but his 
conception of child-nature is more subtle 
and more philosophic.” “Child-like”is an 
odd term to use. We cannot agree that in 
the foregoing sentences Rands’ place is 
accurately established. Certainly he is 
not to be ranked with Miss Edgeworth 
and the Taylors, who possessed genius; and 
subtlety is not the most prominent of his 
characteristics. 

The two volumes before us are dis¬ 
tinguished rather for their author’s kind¬ 
ness than anything else. They tell us 


nothing new of children, although they tell 
children many things of us. We cannot 
imagine children reading them alone if a 
story book, even a very familiar one, were 
within reach; but the chapters would come 
excellently well from a parent or governess. 
The style is so persuasive and so direct that 
a child could not possibly fail to carry away 
from the reading something to retain and 
think about. 

An anecdote here and there, and now 
and then original verses—apt enough, but 
rarely, in our opinion, as “exquisite” as 
Mr. Johnson thinks them—now and then 
scraps of old poetry, help out the lessons 
very pleasantly. Among the subjects of 
Lazy. Lessons and Essays on Conduct are 
Telling the Clock, Botany, the Middle Ages 
(a very interesting paper on a period which 
Rands knew well), Christmas Make-Believe 
in the Old Time, Telling the Truth, Moral 
Courage, Crossing the Road; while the 
Lilliput Lectures deal, among other subjects, 
with the World, Cities, Science and Philo¬ 
sophy, Art and Artists, Thoughts of God, 
Character, and In Church. 

The two books, are excellently bound and 
printed. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL EEADEES. 

Fiction readers cannot complain of lack of novels. Reading 
eight hours a day for seven days, it would be a heroic task to 
master these twenty-seven stories—the harvest of the past week. 
For the Omnivorous there is a wide choice; even Particular 
readers will find something to their taste. A new novel by Steven¬ 
son is not an every-day occurrence; and there are many to whom 
a new story by Miss Mary E. Wilkins is alsp something of an 
event. 


St. Ives. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The last work we shall have from that master hand. It tells of 
the adventures of St. Ives, a French prisoner in England. Period : 
1813. These surprising and delightful adventures begin in Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, and there the heroine, Flora, first meets St. Ives, 
and there dies that magnificent rascal Goguelat. “ ‘ You have given 
me the key of the fields, comrade,’ said he, ‘ tans rancune ! ’ ” St. 
Ives was taken down from Mr. Stevenson’s dictation between 
January, 1893, and October, 1894. About six weeks before his 
death he laid the story aside to work on Weir of Hermieton. He 
never completed St. Ives. The last six chapters have been written by 
Mr. Quiller Couch from notes left by E. L. S. (W. Heinemann. 
312 pp. 6s.) 

Jerome. By Mary E. Wilkins. 

A long story by the talented author of A Humble Romance, A New 
England Nun, and A Far-away Melody. The hero of the novel, 
Jerome Edwards, is one of Miss Wilkins’s conscientious hard¬ 
working New Englanders. Jerome is certainly not for those who 
desire high-spirited books. It is as sad as sorrow. (Harper & 
Brothers. 506 pp. 6s.) 

The Dorrington Deed-Box. By Arthur Morrison. 

Six stories by the other Arthur Morrison—that is to say, not the 
Arthur Morrison of A Child of the Jago and Mean Streets. They 
are exciting stories—even breathless; but if you want psychology 
you must go elsewhere. Pictures, too ! The first is called “ Mr. 
Loftus Deacon lay in a pool of blood.” (Ward Lock & Co. 
308 pp. 5s.) 

Unkist, Unkind ! By Violet Hunt, 

A new novel, already familiar to readers of Chapman's Magazine, 
by the author of A Hard Woman. A gruesome story of witchcraft 
and murder among the county families of Northumberland, told by 
a lady’s companion. (Chapman & Hall. 360 pp. 6s.) 

Father and Son. By Arthur Paterson. 

Mr. Paterson’s stories of ranche life in Texas, which lent 
distinction and interest to Macmillan's, may be recalled. Of late he 
has done less. This new novel appeared in the Weekly Times. It 
is English and begins with a football match. A serious study of 
masculine character. (Harper & Brothers. 329 pp. 6s.) 

Miss Providence. By Dorothea Gerard- 

By the author of Lady Baby and A Spotless Reputation. This 
story is concerned with a girl so young in age and honesty that she 
insists on breaking her engagement with her lover because he 
has once wooed a governess. In the end they are restore! to each 
other. (Jarrold & Sons. 323 pp. 6s.) 


Cecilia. By Stanley V. Makower. 

A now novel by the author of The Mirror of Mustc, that remark¬ 
able study of music-madness. This also is the story of a girl—a 
singer—but the oircumstances are less abnormal. An elaborate 
study of a very modem feminine mind. (John Lane. 319 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Here They Are ! By J. F. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan is known as a droll writer and droller artist. In 
this book he offers some fantastic stories conceived in a spirit of 
burlesque, with pictures from his own pencil. People who liked The 
Flame Flower, his last year’s book, should like this. (Longmans &' 
Co. 350 pp. 6s.) 

Claude Duval of Ninety-Five. By Fergus Hume. 

Another Mystery of a Hansom Cab ? is the natural q uestdon on, 
opening a new story by Mr. Hume—such is the disadvantage to 
an author of early popularity! In the present case the reader 
must discover the reply for himself. The book is a story of modem' 
highway robbery by a lady instead of a gentleman of the road. 
(Digby Long & Co. 256 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

At the Cross Roads. By F. 8. Montr£sor. 

A novel of feeling, “ nobility of thought and purpose.” There 
is a picture of cross-roads upon the cover, and the author of Into the 
Highways and Hedges explains in a rather sentimental preface that 
the book is so called because she has tried to describe how “first the 
man and afterwards the woman stood where two ways met . . . ever¬ 
lastingly together, and yet everlastingly alone.” (Hutchinson & Co. 
402 pp. 6s.) 

Her Royal Highness’s Love Affair By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

A light-hearted, fantastic book by the author of The Cure for 
Souls, &c. The hero is a shopman—but an exquisite shopman of 
good family, who loves a princess. (C. Arthur Pearson. 301 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Where the Reeds Wave. By Anne Elliot. 

In two volumes. By the author of Dr. Edith Romney. A 
homely story, with an undercurrent of tragedy. It runs easily,, 
and each chapter is headed by an oblong “ bit ” of quiet landscape. 
(R. Bentley & Son. 658 pp. Two vols.) 

A Villain of Parts. By B. Paul Neuman. 

Rather an old-fashioned yam in the first person. It took place 
“ a long time ago now, longer than I care to set down on paper.’ 
The dedication, like the story, is a little vague: “To my boys 
mine, yet not mine.” (Harper Bros. 240 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Deilee Jock. By C. M. Campbell. 

The story of a scamp, told by himself. He is a Scot, and he 
talks throughout in the vernacular. Thus: “I was bom in the 
South Back o’ the Canongate—it’ll may be fifty years syne.” * Mr. 
Campbell is not a stylist. In the introduction his scamp “ dis¬ 
cusses ” food and lights “ a postprandial pipe.” (A. D. Innes & 
Co. 342 pp. 6s.) 

Only a Love-Story. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

Mrs. Jocelyn once wrote a novel called Only a Horse Dealer and 
her Drawn Blank may be remembered. This being “ only'a love- 
story,” we may leave it for the present, merely remarking that the 
heroine is introduced as Veronia B/aekendale, but becomes Veronia 
Brackendale two pages later. Her wish to change her name is thus 
apparent from the first. (Hutchinson & Co. 377 pp. 6s.) 
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Doctor Luttrell’s First Patient. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

“The first patient, the first brief, the first book—aye, and the 
first love. What a halo remains round them.” So exclaims the 
author of this story and of Not Like Other Girls , The Mistress 
of Brae Farm , and other novels that have pleased. Tells of a 
young doctor’s struggles. (Hutchinson & Co. 322 pp. 6s.) 

When a Maiden Marries. By Andrew Deir. 

Mr. Deir has been reading a Greater not wisely, but too well. 
“An old-fashioned inn with circumambulent cows” ... “An 
ugly little woman was ranting sulphuric acid gas from the plat¬ 
form” . . . “Away rolls the carnage, and away go bride and 
bridegroom, luck-battered into the unknown.” (Digby, Long 
& Co. 296 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

El Carmen. By George Crampton. 

This is a story of El Carmen Estancia and of two Englishmen who 
lived there, and of a woman they both loved; also of how Belle¬ 
ville boomed, and, like a bubble, burst, involving the whole 
countryside in a common bankruptcy. We have easily arrived at 
this summary of this story, because the author gives it himself in 
these veiy words. (Digby, Long & Co. 289 pp. 6s.) 

John of Strathbourne. By R. D. Chetwode. 

On tiie cover a peasant clad in red, with cross-garter stockings, 
is sliding down a rope that overhangs a cliff . The heroine, in 
black, clings to his neck. The tops of fir-trees are still below 
them. The sun sets red and fateful. (C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 
301 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Lordship, the Passen, and We. By Fred. T. Jane. 

This humorous story, or series of episodes, is supposed to be told 
by Bill Baston, the village carpenter of Barroscombe. Bill has a 
pretty humour and a fine scorn for Radicals in red vans. His child 
is taught to pray : “ 0 Lord, bless all this parish with aught that’s 
to spare after father and mother and me; and send us Protection 
soon as may be. Amen.” (A. D. Innes & Co. 312 pp. 6s.) 

Chloe. By Darley Dale. 

A doctor attending Sir John Dane loves his patient’s daughter, 
Chloe, who is given to playing an accompaniment to her 
life on her violin. An overdose of opium kills her father, the 
result of a careless prescription written by Paul’s twin brother. 
Whereupon a compact of impersonation is made between the 
brothers. Chloe knows nothing of this, and is left to play out her 
bewilderments and griefs on her violin. She is fiddling quite 
happily on the last page. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 352 pp. 6s.) 

Odd Stories. By Frances Forbes-Robertson, 

A collection of stories—pathetic, humorous, tragic. Some have 
appeared in the Westminster Gazette, Pall Mall Magazine, and else¬ 
where. (H. Constable & Co. 318 pp. 6s.) 

The Torrents of Spring. By Ivan Turgenev. 

No. XI. in the series of translations of the great Russian’s novels. 
As before, Mrs. Constance Garnett is responsible for the rendering. 
The volume also contains two shorter stories, First Love and Mumu. 
(W. Heinemann. 406 pp.) 

Captain Mans ana. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

Contains two short novels, “Captain Mansana” and “Mother’s 
Hands ” and is Yol. VII. in the series of Bjornson’s translations. 
“Captain Mansana” was first published in 1875 in a Norwegian 
periodical. Says the author: “ Those of its incidents which appear 
most extraordinary are absolutely historical, the minutest details 
being in some cases reproduced. Mansana is drawn from life.” 
Lassalle, we gather, was his prototype. (W. Heinemann. 224 pp.) 

The Raid of the “ Detrimental.” By the Fmrt. of Desart. 

The Detrimental is a yacht, not a man. The raid is made upon 
a castle in the south of Kngland, the captives are “ a bevy of 
young ladies well known in the best society.” The story is rich in 
improbabilities, written in high spirits, and interlarded with slang, 
as “I heard that he had ‘dropped’ an enormous sum, and was 
what his friends called ‘ about cooked.’ ” (C. Arthur Pearson. 

424 pp. 6s.) 


A Tragedy of Grub Street. By Adair Fitz-Gerald. 

The title-story fills two-thirds of the book. It is followed by 
shorter tales. They talk oddly in Grub Street: “ Owen! ” cried 
the strange lady. “Angela! Leper!! Wanton!!!’ came the 
horrible reply; and the spirit of Owen Considine passed away.” 
(George Reiiway. 205 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Max. By Julian Croskey. 

Clearly an early book—early books generally tell the life-story of a 
man of genius, and always without humour. We are introduced to 
Max in a Chinese prison, we accompany him to London, where he 
writes books and does other odd things. After 500 pages he leaves us 
(suicide). Here is a sentence Max addressed generally to the editors 
of newspapers a little before the end: “ I cue because I choose to 
die; because I am sick of the putrid vomitings with which you fill 
the world.” Poor Max! Unfortunate editors! (John Lane. 
503 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Charmer. By Shan F. Bullock. 

(James Bowden.) 

This book is a warning to those who would write a novel 
round a farce motive. On the stage, before a not very discriminating 
audience, the complications of the “ Charmer ” might raise a laugh. 
In theiT present form they chasten rather than exhilarate; and, per¬ 
sonally, I regret to find them associated with the name of Mr. 
Bullock, who can do good work when he keeps his humour under 
restraint. One cannot deny a certain element of absurdity in the 
idea of a newly married couple posing on their honeymoon as 
brother and sister. Good books nave been built on foundations 
just as flimsy. But when the jest is revealed only after 250 pages of 
some of the most low-comedy love-making ever penned, one wonders 
whether the secret is worth all the vagueness and inconsistency 
which it has cost Mr. Bullock to keep it. The little conspiracy 
involves, apparently—for at the critical moment of disclosure the 
heroine “ quickly began pulling off the glove from her left hand ”— 
the perpetual wearing of gloves to hide the wedding ring, and also, 
I should think, creates a dramatic necessity for a pretematurally 
unvigilant landlady. It was a serious indiscretion for Mr. Bullock 
to keep the reader till the very end of the book in ignorance 
of the fact that Philip and Stella York are husband and wife. If 
we knew the true state of affairs earlier we might find some humour 
in the rivalries of three natives who aspire to the hand of the lady. 
Of these the chief is Mr. David Cuffe, concerning whom my 
principal regret is that he does not get the thrashing he is 
eventually threatened with. He is a pertinacious wooer, but not, 
I think, veiy adroit. 

“ At last he caught William (a rival, by the way) by the collar, and in 
his most impressive manner gave out his plan of campaign. William was 
to do this, not to do that; to say this, not to say that; to keep his wits 
awake and his tongue free; above all, to follow David’s lead. ‘ Ye hear 
me, William,’ said David at last; ‘ ye hear me ? Now listen to me : 
you'll sit yon side o’ her, as I said, an’ I’ll sit this; when I say a word, 
you’ll second it; when she says a word, answer polite; an’ when I wink 
or cough, up you get an’ slope.’ ” 

Presently they heave in sight of the “ Charmer,” or “ Herself,” 
as Mr. Cuffe prefers to call her, and begin the attack: 

“ * Now just take meself lyin’ here at me ease in the butiful sunshine,’ 
David continued. ‘ Some people’d think I could find somethin’ better 
to do.’ 

‘Ay,’ said William, ‘ay, indeed.’ 

‘ But that’s as may be,’ said Mr. Cuffe, and crossed one leg over the 
other. ‘ For, after all, maybe few in Ryle has better reason to be here 
lyin’ snug in the sun.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Stella. 

‘ Faith, that’s so,’ said Long William. 

Suddenly Mr. Cuffe shot out his legs, sat up, and turned his little 
black eyes on Stella. 

‘ Now I put it to ye, Miss York,’ said he, ‘ what’s your private opinion 
o’ what me business here in Kyle is ? ’ 

Stella turned and looked at him. 

‘ Really, Mr. Cuffe,’ said she, ‘ I have not the faintest notion.’ 

‘ No ! Well, then, in two words I’ll tell ye : to find a wife.’ ” 

Mr. Bullock made a fatal mistake in spinning the stoiy out to its 
present dimensions. It might have made an amusing short tale. 
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A Girl'* Awakening. By J. H. Crawford. 

(John Macqueen.) 

In his works on the wild life of Scotland Mr. Crawford showed 
himself to he a writer of discernment. . His novel fulfils the high 
expectations which were thus raised. It is not without faults; but 
it is distinctly above the average. 

The story, which is concerned with the lives and loves of village 
folk, opens prettily by the side of a trout-stream. Two 
wandering maidens, Margaret Grant and Gwendolen Anderson, 
surprise Alan Fordyce, who is fishing; and, frem their confidential 
conversation after uiey have left him, it is dear that Margaret has 
had the youth very tenderly in her thoughts. In that respect, 
however, she is not alone. Dwells in the cottage next to Alan’s 
another damsel—Nardsse, to wit—whose maiden fancy had ceased 
to be free soon after Alan had begun his evening visits to her 
guardian, an old astronomer. To be plain, Narcisse is resolved 
that Alan shall wed her. She makes him read The Mill on the Flo** 
to her, and associates the hero and the heroine with him and herself, 
and the river with the stream of her own village. By and by he is 
the author of a novel; and there again, in happiness, and apparently 
with his assent, she finds the story of her opening life reflected. 
One night, when he has not called, she steals into a hut which he 
had built for himself in a wood, feasts her eyes upon him sleeping 
in the dark, and slips out before he is awake. In short, Narcisse 
makes hot love to the interesting young stranger who is sojourning 
in the quiet Scotch village by the German Ocean. 

I state the theme thus fully in order that I may emphasise 
the ability with which it is developed. The plot has little in 
it; yet it is played upon with arresting skill. In the hands of 
a mediocrity in the art of fiction the story would have been 
coarse or lugubrious, or both; but, with his naturalist eye, Mr. 
Crawford saw all the pitfalls, and he has avoided them. Narcisse is 
not the erotic hussy which my account of her doings might suggest. 
She had read Alan’s book, of the subject-matter in which, incident¬ 
ally, Mr. Crawford remarks that 

“ if the cottagers themselves were unaware that some of their experi¬ 
ences were touching—the commoner of them most touching of all—the 
same is true much higher up the scale. We know our faces only as 
cast back from the looking-glass. The complexion and features of our 
experiences are shown to us for the first time in a picture, and surprise 
no one more than ourselves.” 

By delicate touches such as that Mr. Crawford maintains my 
interest in his heroine. Narcisse is no green-sick girl inviting a 
squalid doom. 

“ There hangs, somewhere in the galleries of Borne, a twin picture, by 
the brush of Titian, representing human and Divine love—the chill 
absorption in things oelestial; and the kindlier, warmer, dinging round 
earthly objects. With unerring instinct the artist has in both cases 
chosen a woman, seeing that the rex [sic] has in it the possibilities of 
the two extremes. Narcisse experienced the swift transition from one 
mood to the other. What might suit a placid and unexacting nature 
only mocked her with a false hope. The stoicism of a joyless life, the 
dull, unimaginative discontent which goes by the name of patience, the 
sdf-deceptive hypocrisy of pretending to be pleased with the unpleasiog, 
were not within her compass. Nor did it really make it any better to 
dream of something beautiful and forget the facts. The hollowness 
revealed itself.” 

Mr. Crawford’s faults are “defects of his qualities.” His 
dialogue is sometimes difficult to follow. Apparently he took to 
heart the dictum—of Mr. Anthony Trollope, if I remember rightly 
—that in real life people conversing speak only five or six words at a 
time, and that in that respect fiction should be realistic. Conse¬ 
quently, his dialogue is snippety and too allusive. Then, at the 
bidding of a similar restraint in larger matters, five or six 
chapters towards the dose are undramatic, even almost life¬ 
less. For two-thirds of it, however, the book is excellent. When 
I reflect upon it at the close, I find myself astonished at 
having been so much absorbed. Of Alan I have learned next 
to nothing. He has hardly ever opened his mouth. Excepting 
the three Miss Aldcastles, whose prattle is excellent comedy, all 
the other characters are equally dumb. There is next to no action 
in the novel. Only Narcisse, practically, does anything. Never¬ 
theless, I seem to be familiar with everybody, and to have 
witnessed a very moving play. It is a striking illusion. 


Blight. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter B. D. Forbes. 

(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

“ What,” asks a certain wise old Duchess, for whose sake alone 
one would willingly read this book—“What can be the pleasure 
of being always disagreeable ? I can understand losing one’s 
temper now and then, and liking to hold one’s own; but with her 
it is such a dead level; she is never pleased or pleasant except by 
accident.” The allusion is to the Lady Easton of the book. Not 
many novelists would have the courage to write a story round so 
unlovely a character—unlovely not in point of morals, but of intense 
and incurable selfishness. Yet, with the insight and conscientious¬ 
ness of an artist, the unity of purpose is maintained throughout 
the book, which, on the other hand, is by no means overloaded 
with psychological analysis. Blight is a skilful study of a woman 
from whom Nature, while endowing her with an intense craving 
for love, withheld the power of inspiring it. How her jealousy ana 
resentment work out the tragedy of her life is portrayed with 
consistency. But if Mrs. Forbes writes with wide sympathies and 
large experience of the feminine temperament, she is also an author 
of shrewdness and observation. One seldom meets a more sagacious 
Duchess than the lady who says: 

“ Has it never struck you that it is the very women who are convinced 
that they are not heaven-bom mothers who become such P They give 
themselves heart, soul, and intellect to the study of their children, and 
know them with a knowledge undreamt of by your motherly mothers, 
babbling baby-talk, and telling you that maternity is the highest 
blessing! Such women seem to think themselves singled out by 
Providence, instead of being the ordinary instruments of reproduction, 
and they consider that, having borne children, nothing further is required 
of them, and they have but to enjoy the gratitude of their offspring and 
the approbation of the world and its Creator.” 

Her theory of education, also, differs from the other lady’s: 

“ When a boy is good-looking, well bora and well endowed, he is 
bound to be spoiled, and if home does not do it the world will. Now 
home spoiling, with lots of love in it, will never hurt a fine nature, and 
the bad ones will go to the devil anyhow, so they don’t count. The 
world’s spoiling is another matter. A boy who at home has a hard, or 
even a dull, neglected time, always swallows the world’s indulgences 
open-mouthed, and asks for more. He is completely taken in, and when 
at last he finds out what it is all worth, and now he is expected to pay 
for it, it sickens him, and, if he be not the worse for the experience, botn 
morally and physically, he may thank God for an exceptional nature.” 

It must not be supposed that this is either a dull or a didactic 
book. With the one exception, its folk are quite pleasant company. 

* • * • 

Tht Plagiarist. By William Myrtle. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

The plagiarist was Gilbert Heath, and he purloined from a safe 
a MS. by the late Thomas Bushworth, and incorporated it in a 
work called “ Italy’s Place and Influence in the Domain of Pictorial 
Art—a Critical Estimate.” The reviewers praised it uncondition¬ 
ally, and compared him with John Buskin, the “Aristotle of Art,” 
and Mrs. Jameson the “ female Buskin.” He, therefore, threw up 
the law and took to literature, and in his recreations “ he nurtured, 
so far as he possibly could, the artistic side of his nature. He 
listened to recitals by such virtuosi as Paderewski, Joachim, Sir 
Charles and Lady Haile—he witnessed performances by Sir Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry.” He also married tho daughter of his 
professor and inherited £95,996. But he was found out by a critic 
who thought and spoke as follows: 

“ The crime of plagiarism is becoming far too common. It is time for 
the critio to use the knife unsparingly. Examples must be made, else 
this widespread sin of a literary age will never be eradicated. The sad 
thing is, that the clergy are among the worst sinners in the matter of 
plagiarism. ...” 

Heath was exposed. A few nights later he broke open his 
father-in-law’s safe and was shot by a mechanical burglar alarm. 
The Plagiarist, you see, is not too probable a book. It is, indeed, 
quite harmlessly silly. I should conjecture W illiam Myrtle to be a 
young lady. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

C ERTAIN friends of the late Poet 
Laureate have contributed their recol¬ 
lections of him to the Memoir which we 
review this week. The name of Prof. 
Max Muller is not included, and yet 
the Professor’s memories of his occasional 
meetings with the poet possess an interest, 
and are told with an engaging frankness 
which some of the others lack. 


The letters to the Queen in the Memoir 
proclaim Tennyson to have been a courtier 
of the first water. But sometimes the natural 
man overbore the courtier. Prof. Max 
Muller tells how he once complained to the 
Queen that he could no longer stay in the 
Isle of Wight, on account of the tourists 
who came to stare at him. The Queen, with 
a kindly irony, remarked that she did not 
suffer much from that grievance; but Tenny¬ 
son, not seeing what she meant, replied, 
“ No, madam; and if I could dap a sentinel 
wherever I liked I should not be troubled 
either.” 


The annoyances to which he was sub¬ 
jected from tiie curiosity of tourists had its 
humorous side—for the onlookers. 11 It must 
be confessed,” remarks the Professor, “that 
people were very inconsiderate. Rows of 
tourists sat like sparrows on the paling of 
his garden, waiting for his appearance. The 
guides were actually paid bv sightseers, 
particularly by those from America, for 
showing them the great poet. Nay, they 
went so far as to drees up a sailor to look 
like Tennyson, and the result was that, after 
their trick had been found out, the tourists 
would walk up to Tennyson and ask him, 
‘ Now, are you the real Tennyson ? ’ ” 


It is on record that Tennyson visited 
Fitzgerald at Woodbridge in 1876, and by 


internal evidence we are made aware that, 
whether mutton cutlets or not, the meat 
was tough. The duty-letter written by the 
bard after his departure is not given, but 
Fitzgerald’s reply to it is. It reads, under 
all the circumstances, rather sadly, one 
thinks: 

“ I am glad you were pleased with your 
short visit here. Perhaps you will one day 
come again; and, if you will but give warning, 
and no nieces are in possession of the house, it 
shall be ready for you, and some tender meat 
provided. Somehow, I, when you were gone, 
felt somewhat abroad; and, a few hours after, 
went to an old village by the sea, Dunwich. I 
was wishing I had made you come with me, 
over a wild stretch of heath too, but there was 
no room in the little inn, and, daresay, very 
tough meat. That fatal reed sticks in my side, 
you see. But I am still yours, and all yours, 
sincerely, E. F. G.” 


While “ last words ” on Burns are being 
pronounced in the columns of the daily 
press, it is interesting to record some 
opinions of great poets elicited long ago by 
Mr. Aubrey de Yere. “ Read the exquisite 
songs of Burns,” Tennyson once besought 
him. “In shape each of them has the 
perfection of the berry, in light the radiance 
of the dew-drop: you forget for its sake 
those stupid things, his serious pieces.” On 
the same day, Mr. de Vere met Words¬ 
worth, who praised Burns as a great genius 
who had brought Poetry back to Nature, 
adding: “ Of course, I refer to his serious 
efforts, such as ‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night'—those foolish little amatory songs 
of ms one has to forget.” This story of 
contrariety was told by Mr. de Yere that 
evening to Sir Hemy Taylor, whose com¬ 
ment was: “Burns’s exquisite songs and 
Burns’s serious efforts are to me alike tedious 
and disagreeable reading.” 

The unpublished poems in the Memoir 
have been selected according to Lord 
Tennyson’s expressed desire. Some he put 
aside for preservation, others, according to 
his latest mjunctions, have been chosen by 
the late Lady Tennyson and by the present 
Lord Tennyson from several volumes of un¬ 
published poems, and by them submitted to 
a committee of friends (named by the late 
Poet Laureate), who have fully and finally 
approved of the selection. 


Among the unpublished poems is one called 
Navelock, November 20, 1857—so fine, so 
stirring, that one wonders why Tennyson 
rejected it— 

“ Bold Havelock march’d, 

Many a mile went be, 

Every mile a battle, 

Every battle a victory. 

“ Bold Havelock march’d, 

Charged with his gallant few, 

Ten men fought a thousand. 

Slew them and overthrew. 

“ Bold Havelock march’d, 

Wrought with his hand and his head; 
March’d, and thought, and fought, 
March’d and fought himself dead. 

“ Bold Havelock died, 

Tender, and great, and good, 

And every man in Britain 

Says ‘ I am of Havelock’s blood.’ ” 


The death is announced of Francis New¬ 
man at the age of ninety-two. His was a 
career as strange as it was long. It began 
in the England that had no Oxford Move¬ 
ment, no Carlyle, no Thackeray, no Tenny¬ 
son, no Gladstone, and no Disraeli. William 
IV. was king when Francis Newman ceased 
to be a Fellow of Balliol, having already 
decided in his own mind that there was 
something wrong in his creed. In scholar¬ 
ship at Oxford he was the superior of his 
brother John Henry Newman, whose greater 
career and fame, however, put those of 
Francis under eclipse. It is a little unfor¬ 
tunate, too, for his posthumous fame that 
his death should be announced on the veiy 
day that the reviews of Tennyson’s biography 
filled the papers, although the Times, despite 
its five columns on the late Laureate, spared 
space for a fair biography of the Professor, 
and gave him a leading article besides. 


Prof. Francis Newman looked the man 
he was. His picturesque figure retained 
much of its vigour to within very recent 
years, as he walked about the roads of 
Weston-super-Mare; but his sight latterly 
failed him, and a fall downstairs, a few 
months ago, sent him to the bod from which 
he did not rise. Mentally, he was alert 
almost to the last. His two books, The 
Soul: Its Sorrows and Its Aspirations and 
Phases of Faith, had a place of their own; 
but George Eliot wrote of them in 1874 as 
an influence even then of “far-off days,” 
though it was an influence she admitted she 
had felt. To her he had become “ poor Mr. 
Francis Newman.” Various other works 
from his pen, including four volumes of 
Miscellanies, were received with the respect 
due to his namo—their titles are hardly 
heard of now. A stay in Bagdad gave him 
early in life a love for the East. He was a 
vegetarian; he loathed cruelly to animals; 
he did not smoke; he did not drink; and he 
Bpoke modern Arabic fluently. 


By the death of Sir John Gilbert in 
his eightieth year a great figure in 
Victorian Art has been removed. Yet of 
late years public gratitude to the artist 
had changed into gratitude to the art 
patron. When Sir John Gilbert ceased to 
paint pictures he began to present them, 
and many fine works, chiefly Historical, are 
now in the municipal art galleries of 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool—his guts to us and to our heirs 
for ever. As an illustrator Sir John Gilbert 
was long supreme. He was connected with 
the Illustrated London Newt from the first; 
and it has been computed that his drawings 
jn that paper numbered thirty thousand. 
As an illustrator of books, too, Sir John 
Gilbert was successful: witness his illus¬ 
trations to Shakespeare, Longfellow, and 
Cervantes. 


We welcome Mr. George Gissing to the 
ranks of the humorists. His story in the 
English Illustrated Magazine called “ Spell¬ 
bound ” is of humour the subtlest. It tells 
of a man who debauches himself upon Free 
Libraries. He neglects his work, he neglects 
his wife, he neglects himself for the Free 
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Library. He does not care in the least 
what he reads, but read he must from mom 
till evening. So long as it is print nothing 
else matters. “The scent of newspapers, 
mingled with the odour of filthy garments 
and unwashed humanity, put him beside 
himself with joy; his nostrils quivered, his 
eyes sparkled.” 


Wb refer elsewhere to the fact that the 
value of the new edition de luxe of Mr. 
Kipling’s works, not yet published, has 
risen from six to nine guineas. Meanwhile, 
the early editions of Mr. Kipling’s books 
command high prices. We observe that 
Mr. Karslake, of the Charing Cross-road, 
asks for Wee Willie Winkie in its first 
edition and wrapper, £2 2s. A similar 
copy recently fetched £2 14s. The first 
edition of The Barrack-Room Ballade, uncut, 
is valued at £1 5s., and the first edition 
of the Second Jungle Book at 9s. These 
prices quite outshine those obtainable for 
first editions of R. L. Stevenson’s works. 
Across the Plains, 10s.; Ballads, 10s. 6d.; 
The Ebb Tide, £1 Is.; The Black Arrow, 
10s. 6d.—such are the prices asked for 
uncut first editions of these books. 


On November 1 will be issued a new 
magazine for young people under the title 
Harper*t Round Table. Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson (too long silent) will contribute a 
serial called “Treasure Trove.” 


Lord Coleridge has been delivering a 
lecture at Ottexy St. Mary on some matters 
of local history. It has high memories, 
quite apart from its fame as the birthplace 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the great-great 
uncle of the lecturer. For in that parish 
Sir Walter Raleigh, too, was bom, and the 
house now owned by Lord Coleridge was 
the meeting-place of Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and Oliver Cromwell. 

We trust that the stories from Tibet of 
the brutal treatment of Mr. Henry Savage 
Landor, the inheritor of a great name, may 
prove to be exaggerated. The pilgrimage 
to Lhassa, even in the interests of a London 
daily paper, is, of course, a risky adventure, 
and the discovery of the disguise of the 
supposed pilgrim may easily be followed by 
consequences less than agreeable, though 
we may hope that they stop short of torture 
with hot irons and of a sword that is arrested 
in its last fatal flourish only by the Grand 
Lama. Anyhow, Mr. Landor has reached 
the Indian frontier alive, though with 
wounds numbered at twenty-two. 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s approaching visit 
to America has inspired a writer in The 
Philistine, an amusing “ little fad magazine- 
let,” to the following parody: 

“ Glittering Anthony Hope seems dead ! 

Read at his last new book an hour. 

That is the story, this its thread, 

He penned the tale, but it lacks his power. 
Beginning to languish, too, like the rest; 
Much has been changed by his fame I 
think: 

By ravenous publishers opprest, 

He drowns his genius in seas of ink. 


“ It is not too late yet, Anthony Hope, 

You can redeem yourself, firm and true; 
For good stars meet in your horosoope, 

Your earlier characters live and woo, 

Flirt, laugh, skirmish—fight as of old, 

And bewitch us—this cannot be denied; 
Toward “The Prisoner” and “Dolly” no 
heart is cold, 

They are fellow mortals—naught beside. 

“ We love you, Anthony, all the while ! 

There are better things yet to come, we 
hold; 

There is place and to spare for your villain’s 
guile, 

And your nonchalant heroes—overbold. 

So hush—here's a bit of advice to keep; 

We want your genius fresh from your 
hand. 

There, that is your secret, don’t try to reap 
Gold for mere trash—you understand! ” 


Dior’s Coffee House is to be pulled down 
to enable an adjoining insurance office to 
expand itself. Thus another of the glories 
of Fleet-street is doomed. “ Dick’s,” origin¬ 
ally “ Richard’s,” has many literary tradi¬ 
tions, the most touching being one connected 
with Cowper. It was while “at Richard’s 
Coffee House at breakfast” that the poet 
read in a newspaper a letter which seemed 
not only a libel on himself, but showed 
that the writer was acquainted with his 
intention to commit suicide. Flinging down 
the paper with a passionate gesture, he 
rushed out to seek a house to die in, or, 
if none offered, “to poison myself in a 
ditch, where I could meet with one suffi¬ 
ciently retired.” 


Mr. James Lane Allen, the author of 
The Choir Invisible, has been giving some 
information concerning himself and his 
work to an interviewer of the Spring- 
field Republican. His remarks on local 
colour support Mr. Barrie’s contention that 
everything of importance to us happens 
while we are children. Says Mr. Allen: 
“Nearly all material of a writer’s work that 
comes from nature is usually gathered un¬ 
consciously during childhood. The impres¬ 
sions then received are deepest, strongest, 
and clearest. They are instinctive, and all 
the better for being unconscious, so that in 
middle of life an author, having changed 
his environment, may write for years regard¬ 
ing nature in the region of his childhood 
without ever once revisiting it or adding a 
single new impression.” 


Mr. Allen’s opinions concerning the state 
of American fiction at this moment are 
interesting: “ Never before,” he said, “was 
the interest in American fiction so keen, so 
genuine, and so widespread. Never before 
were there so many publishers eager to 
handle a good American novel or to pay 
such prices for it; never before were there 
so many critics on the whole press of the 
country so ready and so cordial to rate a 
book at its full value, and never before was 
there so studious and so sympathetic an 
audience of readers.” 


Mr. Allen continued: “I give it only as 
an opinion, and it may be worth nothing 
whatever, but the literary situation in this 


country just at present is peculiar. The 
Scotch school that have been carrying every¬ 
thing before them are now a waning influ¬ 
ence. Among the English novelists not a 
one is gaining on this side. Kipling him¬ 
self has never touched an American subject 
in prose without a distinct injury to his 
reputation. The Russians have had their 
day. With the exception of two or three 
foreign novelists new to us, the national 
attention is directed towards the future of 
American fiction. The novelists of to-day 
may not be in that future, but they are 
certainly trying to be.” 


A volume of verse by Mr. Theodore 
Watts- Dunton, called The Coming of Love and 
Other Poems, will be published by Mr. Lane 
on the 20th. The book will contain a 
number of Romany poems. 


On Tuesday next, Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. will instal themselves in their new 
premises sooth of Leicester-square. The 
tendency of publishers to move westward is 
as curious as it is marked, and Messrs. 
Macmillan’s move from Bedford-street to 
St. Martin’s Street will seal the title of the 
neighbourhood of the Charing Cross to 
be a new publishing centre in London. 
Messrs. Macmillan’s new premises are very 
extensive, and they have been built and 
fitted up in a manner worthy of the firm. 
The building, which has entrances in St. 
Martin’s-lane and Whitcomb-street, stands 
partly on the site of an old galleried inn, 
“ The Nag’s Head,” which flourished when 
Whitcomb-street was' called Hedge-lane. 
The neighbourhood has literary associations 
with Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Martin Burney 
and his daughter Fanny, and others. 


A german translation of Mr. Percy White’s 
novel Corruption is now appearing in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. It will afterwards be 
published in book form. 


The Elizabethan Stage Society announce 
for their third season the revival of Ford’s 
tragedy, “ The Broken Heart ’’; also of 
Middleton and Rowley’s drama, “ The 
Spanish Gipsy.” There will be revived 
besides a comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
and Ben Jonson’s fragment, “The Sad 
Shepherd.” The first performance of the 
season will be given on Tuesday evening, 
November 2, at the Mansion House, by in¬ 
vitation of the Lord Mayor. The play 
chosen for representation on that occasion is 
“ The Tempest.” 


Here is another example of the way dedi* 
cations should not be written. It appears 
in front of a new novel, called A Return to 
Nature: 

“To M. M. N. 

“ We spoke of stars once, mad a m . My star- 
lore is but little; but this I know of the star 
Jupiter, that there are other stars of which some 
always shine upon his dark side. 

“ Happy star Jupiter! 

“ Do you take my meaning, madam, and will 
you shine upon my dark side, like those kindly 
stars ? ” 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 

I.—A Solicitor. 

I had just ordered lunch when my solicitor 
walked into the dub dining-room, and sat 
down by my side. Tregarthen is accounted 
prosperous in his profession. I remarked 
that I had just met a certain author in the 
Strand. 

“ Who ? ” said Tregarthen. 

I repeated the name. 

Tregarthen laid down the menu-card, 
gave his order, and then turned to me. 

“Now, what attitude,” he said, “am I 
expected to assume in the face of this 
information ? ” 

“Well,” I said, “I thought ycu’d be 

interested. His book-” 

“ Oh, he writes books ? ” 

“ Of course. You know him by name.” 

“ What did you say his name was ? ” 
Again I repeated it. 

Tregarthen looked critically at his cold 
beef, and shook his head. 

“ I never heard of him,” he said. 

“ Seriously ? ” I asked. 

“Are you trying to get at me?” said 
Tregarthen. 

“ But don’t you—well, don’t you—try to 
keep up with current literature ? ” 

“If you mean, do I read current books; 
well, I don’t. Can you suggest any reason 
why I should ? ” 

“ One likes to be in touch with the thought 
of the day.” 

“ Literaiy men,” said Tregarthen, “ have 
a curiously exaggerated opinion of their 
importance. Do you suppose that I 
don’t think for myself? Because I do, 
pretty continually. And why should I pay 
six shillings to this friend of yours—what is 
his name ?-—to do my thinking for me ? ” 
“But don’t you feel any curiosity when 
you see the advertisements of a new novel, 
with a taking title by, say , Anthony Hope, 

or Hall Oaine, or H. G. Wells, or-” 

“Certainly. And if I do I take the 
opportunity when I am invited out to dinner 
of asking the girl next me to tell me about 
the new novel. Girls can generally give 
you a good idea of the last new novel. And 
when she has told me about it I am 
extremely glad that I haven’t wasted my 
time by reading it. I manage to get a 
pretty good notion of current literature that 
way. Now and then I read a book—I 
admit that—but that is only when I take a 
girl in to dinner who tells me of a plot that 
doesn’t bore me to death.” 

“ Then you depend entirely on the most 
incompetent of critics ? ” 

Tregarthen ate his cold beef in silence for 
a few moments. 

“ Girls are not so silly as they look,” he 
said. 

“ But don’t you want to be amused ? ” I 

said; “ to see pictures of life, to-” 

“ I don’t depend on novels for that,” said 
Tregarthen. “ I don’t want silly people to 
invent situations for me when I’ve got 
them ready made every day in my office. 
Take the case of Blantyre v. Hopkins, for 
example.” 

“ I never heard of it,” I murmured. 
“Possibly not,” said Tregarthen. “It 
hasn’t got into the papers, because the in- { 


tereeting part of it doesn’t oome into court. 
But if a man—your friend, for instance, 
what’s his name?—Anthony—Anthony— 
Trollope-” 

“ Hope," I said. 

“ Well, Anthony Hope, or any of those 
people, if he can make a story as interest¬ 
ing as Blantyre v. Hopkins, then I’ll buy 
his book. What’s more, I’ll read it. But 
he can’t.” 

Tregarthen set down his knife and fork, 
and looked round to call for his bill. He 
is a rapid and bad luncher. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “ a solicitor 
doesn’t want a novelist to tell him what 
life is like.” 

It struck me that in all probability a good 
many people do not read the books they are 
supposed to read. I decided to investigate. 

C. R. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

It is undoubtedly a sad thing for a nation 
to feel itself morally above its literature 
It is by no means necessary for poets and 
novelists to instruct or to preach; but it 
should be far from their mission to degrade 
with the ferocious consistency of the modern 
French masters. France is not better than 
any other land, but assuredly for those who 
know her she is not worse. All these inter¬ 
minable volumes of scandal, documents, 
vicious gossip, “ mufleries ” and “ rosseries ” 
at first sicken, and then exasperate. The 
falsity of them is so obvious, so cheap, so 
irredeemably, vulgarly venal. Suppose, for 
one moment, what everybody agrees to deny, 
that life in Paris was what Gyp, Paul 
Hervieu, Marcel Prevost and Company per¬ 
sist so lugubriously and monotonously in 
painting, then what remains for them to 
reveal year after year? The ignoble tale 
of adultery has been told so often, without 
poignancy, struggle, romance, or remorse, 
that now surely it may be conceded there 
remains not a detail to invent for the 
readiest wit. We know it all so well. 
The young viscount who scents himself to 
pay an afternoon call for the first time 
on a beautiful and enigmatic marquise 
between two ages, will be her lover 
in the French sense of the word before 
twenty-four hours have elapsed. And then 
all the old, old details; the bachelor’s 
entresol, the subdued lights, the delicate 
silks and oouches; the double veil, the hired 
vehicle, the eager entrance and anxious 
exit. Ever ana ever the same details of 
toilet and gesture, as if the whole wretched 
business were not more stale than last 
year’s bread, less inviting than the sewer- 
washed waters of the Seine in its city 
course. 

All this pornography, which, in giving 
France’s reputation to the dogs and foreign 
contempt, provides a very decent and hard¬ 
working body of reporters, who mistake 
cultivated journalism for literature, and 
who have the modesty to call themselves 
“ men of letters,” which they undoubtedly 
are, instead of creators, which heaven 
knows they are ter from being, with com¬ 


fortable inoomee—a blessed result rarely 
obtained by real literature—bids fair to 
win its own extinction from excess of zeal. 
Young writers are rising on all sides in 
violent protest against this eternal servitude 
of sensuality. Not so long ago M. Maurioe 
Bouchor shook himself free of the gross 
chains of the famous “ Theatre Libre.” His 
new “ Hymn to Venus ” might be endorsed 
by the Social Purity League, and romantic 
youths could not recite a finer prayer: 

“ Permet, que le d£sir, patiemment dompte, 

Se transforms en profonde et virile tendresse, 
Faig que l'amour en moi devienne la bonte. 

Et souffre, en oette nuit que le silenoe 
oppreese, 

Que sans 6tre—haute par le remords cruel 
Je redise le nom, doux comma une oaresse 
De ma rieuseamie, aux yeux couleur de riel.” 

The critics are so struck by this new fresh 
note of virtue and sentiment in French poetry 
to-day, that they quietly expect to be pro¬ 
jected out of symbolism and every other 
industrious research after obscene nonsense 
back into the placid shallows of the morning 
of romance. “’Pon my conscience,” one 
critic exclaims, “ I believe the poet of the 
future will be some amiable young man, 
who will tell us that the beloved betrayed 
him, and that he was full of grief.” 

M. Maurice Pugo (if it were not for 
Maurice de Saxe and Maurice Barr£s, we 
should be tempted to believe there is a 
spiritualising influence in the name of 
Maurice wafted from Belgium) violently 
attacks, in the worst possible French—which 
M. Gaston Deschamps likens to a French 
acquired in German translations—the miser¬ 
able inadequacy and corruption of the 

5 resent system of education in France. 

he State, alas! we learn on all sides, is 
cynically indifferent to the crude young souls 
tumbled recklessly by indifferent or ignorant 

S arents into the brutalising mould of its 
espotism. M. Jean Aicara, in one of his 
novels, has already passionately lamented 
the moral and social wrongs of young mid¬ 
shipmen and sub-lieutenants debarred from 
the innocent delights of romantic engage¬ 
ment and love-marriage, and condemned to 
waste and stain their youth in degrading 
ties. M. Art Roe has lifted a virile and 
impressive voice in behalf of his youthful 
military comrades, and with an eloquence 
both tender and martial sketches the note 
of reform in camp and barrack. And on 
behalf of French youth of all classes Sully 
Prudhomme has written: 

“Custom in France, where real betrothals 
are unknown, makes the condition of young 
lads who respect themselves very difficult from 
the age of puberty until marriage. A young 
man is practically left to himself to solve the 
cruel problem imposed upon his conscience by 
our social state. How can he yield, without 
degrading himself, to the most imperious 
instincts of the senses, of which the heart 
becomes an accomplice, before he may legally 
satisfy them ? Hence scruples full of anguish, 
weaknesses, and heroic struggles, all an interior 
drama. . . . 

In reading verse in which the combat and 
Bufferings of the twentieth year find discreet 
but sincere expression, more than one of us 
will feel the ache in his soul of old wounds. 
Youth is a difficult age; we do not envy it." 
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M. Maurice Pugo would lighten this diffi¬ 
cult period by the accepted joys of fresh 
and innocent love, by the excitement of a 
chosen engagement and an early marriage 
of inclination. He would suppress the dot, 
fatal blight of romance in France. This 
young man would be spared the now obli¬ 
gatory ordeal and consecration of the brutal¬ 
ising Latin Quarter, the squalid bohemianism 
and the tristeful sprees. He would suppress 
inheritance as well as the dot, holding that 
man should work for whatever he obtains 
and enjoys, and he would reform literature 
and art. Naturalism he well describes as 
a solemn and gloomy renunciation of beauty. 
The popular masters, whether Bourget or 
Zola, have all equally repudiated man’s 
inalienable right to reverie and aspiration. 
Psychology he holds to be mere mechanism, 
and beseeches young writers to turn their 
back upon venality, commerce, scandal, the 
basenesses of industry and fabrication. And 
I think he is not preaching in the desert. 

H. L. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOKSHOPS. 

West Central. 

T the large shop at Holbom Bars they 
make much ox Editions de luxe. The 
new twelve-volume edition of Mr. Kipling’s 
works, not yet published, is there offered for 
subscription. But I hear that the market 
value of the set has already risen from six 
guineas, its published price, to nearly nine 
guineas. Only 1,050 copies are offered to 
the public, and the few copies not already 
bespoken will be “held for the rise.” The 
editions de luxe of Mr. Meredith’s and Charles 
Lever’s novels seem to be having a safe, 
uneventful passage through the bookshops. 
I noticed mat Messrs. Bell & Son’s new 
four-volume edition of Vasari’s Lives of the 
Painters , just published at thirty-six shillings, 
was well to the front. Of new novels the 
three most prominent were In Kedar's Tents, 
1 he Martian, and St. Ives. The last-named 
is bound in an almost black cloth and is not 
ineffective in a shop window. Mr. Bret 
Harte’s Three Partners was also given a 
good place. Among serious books were Mr. 
Gardiner’s second volume of his History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate and Mr. 
Andrew Tuer’s History of the Horn-Book. 
Mr. Morris’s romance, The Water of the 
Wondrous Isles, was to be seen in the large 
paper Kelmseott edition; and all who did 
not run could read how in the dim wood 
called Evilshaw—what a foil to Holbom!— 

“ was neither highway nor byway, nor wood- 
reeve, nor way-warden; never came chapman 
thence into Utterhay; no man of TJtterhay 
was so poor or so bold that he durst raise 
the hunt therein; no outlaw durst flee thereto ; 
no man of God had such trust in the saints 
that durst build him a cell in that wood.” 

A hundred yards further west a small 
window makes a good show of St. Ives, and 
The Martian, and In Kedar's Tents. These 
seem to be the three stories of the moment. 
The Christian is still everywhere to be seen, 
but its climax was reached quickly some 


weeks ago. Mr. Lang’s Breams and Ghosts, 
Prof. Dowden’s French Literature, and the 
new Eversley edition of Green’s The Making 
of England, were to be seen in this window. 
A new cheap edition of Sartor Resartus, put 
forth by Messrs. Service & Paton, was also 
given a good chance. 

In Oxford-street, between the Tottenham 
Court-road and Begent’s-circus, a large 
comer shop had all the books of the moment 
well placed. Uhkist, Unkind! and What 
Maisie Knew were hospitably entreated; 
The Christian was given the company 
of The Scapegoat, The Deemster, and The 
Manxman. Messrs. Nimmo’s new six- 
shilling edition of the “Border Waverley 
Novels” was in easy view, and — for a 
surprise—space was found for those fine 
books of the late Mr. Hamerton, The 
Intellectual Life and Human Intercourse. 
A comer shop usually devotes its best 
window to the books of the moment, and 
its second best to the books of yesterday 
and to series of classics. Here may be 
found very full sets of the “Minerva,” 
“ Scott,” and “ Silver ” libraries. The 
“Mermaid Series” of plays, the Dry- 
burgh “ "Waverley,” ana cheap sets of 
Lytton, Thackeray, Dickens, Ainsworth, 
and Macaulay. 

In a large Strand bookshop all the 
probable books were so well represented 
that it seemed unprofitable to take note 
of them. A less conspicuous feature in¬ 
terested me. This was the immense 
number of books which are not books. 
Exclusive of series of guide-books and tech¬ 
nical hand-books I noticed the following: 

How to Bead Faces. Cooling CupsandDainty 

How to Mesmerise. Drinks. 

Chiromancy. When was it ? A 

How to Bead Heads. British Chronology. 

Etiquette for Girls. Dainty Dishes. 

Grammar of Palmistry. Character in Faces, Fea- 

Things not Generally tures, and Forms. 

Known. How to Bead Charac- 

Curiosities of Science. ter in Handwriting. 
Popular Errors Ex- Etiquette of Good 
plained. Society. 

Familiar Sayings, The Gentlewoman's 
Phrases, Proverbs, Handbook of Educa- 

and Family Mottoes. tion. 

The New 6 d. Beady Interest Tables. 

Beckoner. Cobbelt's English Gram- 

The Law of Landlord mar. 

and Tenant. How to Dance. 

Speeches and Toasts. Common Ailments and 

The Book of Ready- their Cures. 

made Speeches. Practical Instruction in 

The Dream-Book and Mesmerism. 

Fortune-Teller. Cole's Fun Doctor. 

The Chairman’s Guide. Pros and Cons: A 
Two Thousand Fami- Guide to the Contro- 
liar Quotations. versies of the Day. 

These books were priced from sixpence 
to eighteen-pence, and it is certain that 
they have their public. 


VILLAGE READING-BOOMS. 

The march of culture is too apt to omit 
villages from its route. It is true that, as 
a rule, villagers have little time, and less 
inclination, to indulge in the delights of 
reading anything beyond the paper; but, 
although this is the case with the mass, 
there remain a minority who are genuinely 


interested in books, in stories, biography, 
travels, poetry, natural history. It is hard 
that they should—often if not generally— 
have such poor literature served out to them. 

It seems to be the belief of those who are 
responsible for the libraries of village 
reading-rooms that anything is good enough 
for a tired working man. The periodicals of 
fifty years ago are piled on shelves for his 
benefit; he is pestered with theological 
works of the driest nature, or his intellect— 
usually a pretty shrewd one—is insulted by 
little stories, the integrity of whose moral 
character is considered to atone for the 
feebleness of their execution. Only by rare 
chance is a new book of real merit or vigour 
laid before him. As a general rule, he is 
kept half a century behind his day. Con¬ 
sidering what a quantity of good reading 
matter is now produced year by year, this 
is a hard condition of things. 

Let us look at an ordinaiy village reading- 
room. It is long and narrow. The floor is 
bare, or partly covered with linoleum. The 
walls are washed. There are a few pictures: 
reproductions in colour after Birket Foster, 
an engraving of Madise’s picture of Wel¬ 
lington and Blucher, three or four botanical 
charts, the church almanack ooloured by 
hand—probably by some young parishioner 
not unacquainted with Ministering Children, 
and a oopy of the rules. The rules are 
always prominent. They fix the subscrip¬ 
tion—sixpence per month—and name the 
penalties which follow if it is not paid; 
they forbid gambling, smoking, bad lan- 
luage, and the removal of books or papers; 
they state that the hours of opening are 
10 to 10, that coffee and cocoa are obtain¬ 
able from 6 p.m., and so on. At one end of 
the room is a bagatelle-board. The chairs 
are of solid wood. On a side table is a pile 
of back numbers of the Illustrated London 
News and one or two odd copies of the 
Sketch. On the mantelpiece are boxes of 
dominoes, draughts, and chess. 

Above these is the library, contained on 
two long shelves. The books are odd 
volumes of Chambers' Journal, a complete 
set of Chambers' Miscellany, two or three 
Waverley novels, Beeton’s Dictionary of 
Geography, Uncle Tom's Cabin, a few Ballan- 
tynes, a volume of Sunday at Home, five or 
six volumes of Elisa Cook's Journal, and a 
score more of books, mainly devotional. 
Such are the attractions of the village 
reading-room. 

It is not remarkable that the room is 
unpopular, and that country labourers are 
behind the times. The village is small, 
but there must be some foriy men in it, 
to say nothing of boys (the minimum age 
at which one may join is fourteen), who 
would be glad to have the opportunity of 
reading something more fresh and modern 
than most of the books mentioned. A few 
members may drop in on Saturdays to see 
the pictures in the new Illustrated London 
News, and bagatelle exerts some sway; but 
the shelves are neglected, or their books 
read and re-road in a kind of stupor. 
And no wonder! These are not books for 
1897. Chambers' Miscellany was an admirable 

S ublication in its day, but its day is over. 

'he pity of it is that within a mile of the 
reading-room are half a dozen large houses 
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wherein superfluous books—good fiction, 
good poetry, good history, good biography, 
good travel—are lying in heaps. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING. 

Some Interesting Figures. 

The proportion of English books pub¬ 
lished in America to the works of native 
writers has for years appeared to be very 
large. It has, however, been diminishing 
ever since the amendment of the copyright 
laws prevented the flooding of the American 
market with cheap editions of English 
books. The American author, relieved of 
that ruinous competition, is doing much 
better, and the position at the present 
moment is seen in the following table of 
figures, based on an analysis of this 
autumn’s announcements. The national 
origin of 616 books just published, or just 
about to be published, in the States is 
accounted for as follows: 



Of English 
Origin. 

Of 

American. 

Biography. 

.. 32 . 

. 28 

History . 

.. 7 . 

. 36 

General Literature .. 

.. 38 . 

. 52 

Poetry. 

.. 5 . 

. 18 

Fiction. 

.. 48 . 

. 136 

Travels . 

.. 12 . 

. 16 

Art and Archaeology .. 

.. 12 . 

. 7 

Music and the Drama 

3 . 

4 

Science and Nature .. 

4 . 

. 23 

Politics and Economics 

4 . 

. 19 

Philosophy and Psychology — 

. 15 

Theology and Religion 

.. 22 . 

. 63 

Sport. 

. . 12 . 

. - 


199 

417 


The figures for books on Sport and 
Philosophy are very curious. 


THE WEEK. 

T HE event of the week has, of course, 
been the publication of the biography 
of Lord Tennyson by his son. Another new 
work of importance is the second volume of 
Mr. Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. A critical biography of 
Albrecht Purer, by Mr. Lionel Oust, and 
Private Papers of William Wilberforce, edited 
by Mr. A. M. Wilberforce, should be noted. 
New novels, which are very numerous, are 
catalogued and described elsewhere. 

Two books in which history is helped out 
with fiction may also be mentioned. These 
are The Diary of Master William Silence and 
The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
afterwards Mistress Milton. The following 
is a oomplete list of books we have received 
in the past week: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

A Primes or tki Blass. By W. H. Bennett, H.A. 
Xethaen A Co. 2s. 6d. 

Tat Herods. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Servloe A Paton. 
3s. 8d. 

REASONS EOR THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE HsXATEUCK. 

By Her. Isaac Gibson. George W. Jacobs A Co. (Phila¬ 
delphia). SO cents. 

Studia Sin attica, No. VI.: a. Palestinian Syriac Leo- 
tiohaey. Containing Lessons from the Pentateuch, 
Job, Proverbs, Ac. Edited by Agnes Smith Levis. 
C. J. Clay A Sons. 12s. 6d. 

Sermoms Preached is Eros College Churl, 1870-1887. 
By Francis St. John Thackeray, M.A. George Bell A 
Son. 3r. Sd. 


A Critical ahs Exegetioal Cohmextaey or ret 
Ehstlss to the PriLirrnrs amd to Philemoh. By 
Bey. R. Vincent, D.D. T. A T. Clark (Edinburgh). 
8s. Sd. 

Babtlohiah Inplusnce or the Bible, ahb Popular 
Bblish. By A. Smyths Palmer, D.D. David Nutt. 
3s. Sd. 

A History or Ckbistiahity nr the Apostolic Age. By 
Arthur Cushman McGiifert, D.D. T. A T. Clark (Edin¬ 
burgh). 12s. 

The Master’s Watchword. By Rev. Jervis Coats, M.A. 

James MaoLehcae A Sons (Glasgow). 

Two Essays or Theism. By Andrew Seth, M.A. William 
Blackwood A Sons. 2s. 6d. 

A Guide to Biblical Study. By A. S. Peake, M.A. 
Hodder A Stoughton. 3s. 8d. 

The Holy Bible, cosTAinre the Old ahd New Testa- 
meets (Eversley Series). Vol. L: Geersis to Numbers. 
With an Introduction by J. W. Mac kail. Macmillan A 
Co. 6s. 

The Gospel is the Epistles. By J. Guinness Rogers, 
B.A. Sampson Low, Marston A Co. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Alteed, Lord Trhhysoh : a Memoir. By his Son. 2 vole. 
Macmillan A Co. 

Frahce uhder Louis XV. By James Brack Perkins. 2 
vole. Smith, Elder A Co. 

A Memoir or William Peegelly or Torquay. Edited 
by Hester Pengelly. John Murray. 18s. 

Uhder the Red Cresoeht : Adveetures or ah Ebglish 
SURGEOH WITH THE TURKISH ARMY AT PLBTHA AHD 
Bezeroum, 1877-1878. Related by Charles S. Ryan, 
M.B., and John Bandes, B.A. JohnMurray. 8s. 

Eras or the Christiah Church: the Ass or the 
Rehascehcb. By Paul Van Dyke. T. A T. Clark. 8s. 
The Homes ahd Hauhts or Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
By George C. Napier, M.A. 

The Secret Cabisbi or Hisioey. Translated from the 
French by W. C. Costello. Charles Carrington (Paris). 
Richard Hakluyt: ah Address to the Hakluyt Society. 

By Sir Clements Markham. Bedford Press. 

The Maid eh ahd Married Lite or Mary Powell, arhe- 
wards Mistress Miltoh. Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. John C. Nimmo. 6s. 

Heroes or the Natiohs: Ulysses S. Graht. By William 
Oonant Church. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 

The Story or the Empire Series: the Story or India. 

By Demetrius 0. Bonlger. Horace Marshall A Son. 
Gossip prom a Muhimeht Room : beihg Passages is the 
Lives or Ahme ahd Mary Fyttoh, 1576 to 1818. Tran¬ 
scribed and edited by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate. 
David Nutt. 

The Children's Study: Frahce, By Mary C. Rowsell. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Private Purrs or William Wilbeeporce. Edited by 
A. M. Wilberforce. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 

Mary, Queer or Scots : prom her Birth to her Flight 
ihto Ehqlahd. By David Hay Fleming. Hodder A 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

History or the Commohwealth ahd Protectorate, 1640- 
1880. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. Longmans, 
Green A Co. 21s. 

POETRY, ESSAYS, CRITICISM. 

Ehglibh Mihstrelsie. Edited by S. Baring-Gonld, B.A. 

T. C. A E. C. Jack (Edinburgh). 

The Cahtrrsury Ports: the Poetical Works or Hkhby 
Kirks White. Edited, with Biographical Introduction 
and Notes, by H. Kirke Swann. 

Sketches prom Old Viroihia. By A. G. Bradley. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. 8s. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. Servioe A Paton. 
Is. Sd. 

Albrecht DOrer: a Study of His Lire ahd Work. By 
Lionel Oust. Seeley A Co. 

The Diary or Master William Silehcs. By the Rt. 

Hon. D. H. Madden. Longmans, Greea A Co. 16s. 
The Water of the Word rocs Isles. By William Morris. 

Longmans, Green A Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Earth Breath, ahd Other Forms. By A. E. John 
Lane. 3s. Sd. 

Lays or Ihd. By “ Aliph Cheem.” Tenth edition. W. 
Thacker A Co. 6s. 

Poetical Gksstihqs teom the Fae East: Japanese 
Poems. By K. Flora nr. Sampson Low, Marston A Co. 
Poems ih Two Volumes. By William Wordsworth. Re¬ 
printed from the original edition of 1807. Edited by 
Thomas Hutchinson, M.A David Nutt. 

SCIENCE. 

The Prihoiples or Chemistry. By D. MondeUJB. Trans¬ 
lated from the Russian by George Kamensky. Edited 
by T. A. Lawson. 2 vols. Longmans, Green A Co. 
Second edition. 


Alteehatb-Opeeeht Workihg- By Alfred Hay. Biggs A 
Co. 5s. 

First Prihoiples or Electricity ahd Maghetiim. By 
C. H. W. Biggs. Biggs A Co. 3s. Sd. 

Ah Elbmehtary Treatise oh the Metric System or 
Weights ahd Measures. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 
Longmans, Green A Co. 

Sleep: its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiehe, ahd 
Psychology. By Marls de Manaedlne. Walter Scott. 
3s. 8d. 

FICTION: NEW EDITIONS. 

Old Mortality, and The Pirate. By Sir Walter Soott. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Demise Arctic Expeditious, 1806-1820. 2 vols. Edited by 
C. C. A. Gosch. Hakluyt Sooiety. 

The Teeth Is laud : beihg some Accouht or Newpouhd- 
lahd, its People, its Politics, its Problems, ahd its 
Peculiarities. By Beckles Wilson. Grant Richards. 
3s. Sd. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Meg Lahskolms ; or, the Day aster To-moerow. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. W. A R. Chambers. 6s. 

The Rbtslahohs or a Sprite. By Lily Neville. Edited 
and illustrated by Auber Melville Jaokson. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Australiah Fairy Tales. By Atha WesCbury. Ward, 
Look A Co. 

Hoodie. By Mrs. Molesworth. W. A R. Chambers, Ltd. 
3s. 8d. 

The “Rover’s” Quest. By Hugh St. Leger. W. A R. 
Chambers. 3s. 6d. 

Hutted Tksouok Fui j oe, ’Twixt Corner ahd Cahhieal, 
By Reginald Horsley. W. A R. Chambers. 3s. 8d. 

BOYS’ BOOKS. 

Chums, 1887. Cassell A Co. 

Aploat with Nelson ; or, prom Nile toTeapalgae. By 
Charles H. Eden. John Macqueen. 

The Boys or Huhtihgley : a Public School Story. By 
K. C. M. Rady and R. Rady. Andrew Melrose. Ss. Od. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Passages prom Latih Authors for Trahslatioh ihto 
Ehglish. By E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. Ma c m i ll a n A 
Bowes (Cambridge). 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Tribes oh my Frohtier : ah Ihdiah Naturalist’s 
Fobrigh Policy. By Bha. Sixth edition. And A 
Naturalist oh the Prowl. Seoond edition. W. 
Thacker A Co. 6s. each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tkb Italic Dialects. Edited, with a Grammar and Glos¬ 
sary, by R. 8, Conway, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 

Piscatorial Paichss. By Martin Pesoador. F. V. White 
A Co. Is. 

Cuba ih War Time. By Richard Harding Davis. Illus¬ 
trated by Frederic Remington. William Heinemann. 
3a. 8d. 

Lumet. By Camille Flammarion. Translated from the 
French by A. A. M. and R. M. William Heinemann. 

A Questioh or the Water op the Lahd. By Dante 
Alighieri. Translated by Charles Hamilton Bromby. 
David Nutt. 2s. 

The Savage Clue Papers. Edited by J. E. Muddock. 
Hutchinson A Co. 6s. 

Modeeh Thoughts oh Lips ahd Conduct, and Mossed 
Thoughts oh Rbligioh ahd Culture. Selected and 
compiled by H. W. Smith. Williams A Norgate. 8s. 
each. 

Glrahihgs ih Buddha-Firlds : Studies or Hand ahd 
Soul in the Far East. By Lafoadio Hearn. Harper 
A Bros. 

The Dwrllihg-House. By George ViTian Poore, M. D 
Longmans, Green A Co. 3a. 6d. 

Tsui Amoieht Wisdom: ah Outlihb or Thbosophical 
Teachings. By Annie BesanL Theosophfcal Publish¬ 
ing Society. 

The Kingdom or Manhood. By Horaoe G. Groser. 
Andrew Melrose. 3s. 8d. 

THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Machinery or thrUhitbrse, 2s.; Addresses and Sermons 
Is. 8d-; Papal Conclaves, Is. 6d. ; Missions to Jaws, 
6d.; Short Reading roa Mothers'Mestihgs, 8d. ; By 
Saetal Sands, 3s. 6<L; Miss Case's Young Ladies, 
Ss.; Pasting Ways, Ss. ; Carrier’s Cast, 2b. ; Wild 
Gwbh, 2s. ; Seaside Story, Is. ; Heroes op the Can i 
aiRGE, Is. ; Interwoven, Is. ; Old Moneybags’ G d- 
soh, Is. ; Soh or Man, Sd. 
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PUBLISHERS’ AUTUMN LISTS. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons’ Announcements 
include: 

“ William Blackwood and bis Sons,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant; “With the Conquering Turk,” by 
G. W. Steevens; “Dariel: a Romance of 
Surrey,” by R. D. Blackmore; “Elements of 
the Science of Religion,” by C. P. Tiele; “The 
Highlands in 1749,” by Andrew Lang; “The 
Invasion of the Crimea,” by A. W. Kinglake, 
adapted for military students; “The Theory 
and Practice of Military Topography,” by 
Major J. H. Bowhill; “ Principles of Philo¬ 
sophical Criticism,” by S. H. Mellone; “ Echoes 
of Olden Days,” by Beatrice Harraden; “Peace 
with Honour,” by Sydney C. Grier; “The 
Arms of the Royal and Parliamentary Burghs 
of Scotland,” by John, Marquess of Bute, Kir., 
J. R. N. Macphail, and H. W. Lonsdale; “A 
Popular Manual of Finance,” by Sydney J. 
Murray; “A Sketch of the Natural History 
(Vertebrates) of the British Islands,” by F. G. 
Aflalo, F.R.G.S.. F.Z.S.; “The Later Renais¬ 
sance,” by David Hannay; “Wild Traits in 
Tame Animals,” by Louis Robinson; “Early 
Fortifications in Scotland: Motes, Camps, ana 
Forts,” by David Christison; “The Expansion 
of the Christian Life,” by the Rev. J. Marshall 
Lang; “The Ancient Church and Parish of 
Abemethy, Perthshire,” by the Rev. D. Butler; 
“Two Lectures on Theism,” by Andrew Seth, 
M.A., LL.D.; “ New Lights on Siberia,” by 
J. V. Simpson; “ Entombed iu Flesh,” by 
M. H. Dziewicki; “The Early Relations be¬ 
tween Britain and Scandinavia,” by Dr. Hans 
Hildebrand; “A Manual of Agricultural 
Botany,” from the German of Dr. A. B. Frank, 
translated by John W. Paterson, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Messes. Longmans, Green & Co.’s 
Announcements include : 

History and Biography. —“History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1660,” 
by Samuel Rawson Gardiner; “ Drake and the 
Tudor Navy, with a History of the Rise of 
England as a Maritime Power,” by Julian 
Corbett; “ The Life and Letters of Sir George 
Savile, Baronet, first Marquis of Halifax,” by 
H. C. Foxcroft; “ Falklands,” by the Author 
of “The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby”; “The 
Life of Stonewall Jackson,” by Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. Henderson; “ A Memoir of the late Sir 
Henry Rawlinson,” written chiefly by his 
brother, the Rev. George Rawlinson; “The 
Life and Letters of Henry Reeve, late Editor 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’” by J. K. 
LaughtonThe Life of Francis Place,” by 
Graham Wallas. 

Ecclesiastical Biography and Theology. —“Life 
of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D.,” by Henry 
Parry Liddon; “The Life and Times of Car¬ 
dinal Wiseman,” by Wilfrid Ward; “ Chauncy 
Maples, Pioneer Missionary in East Central 
Africa for Nineteen Years,” by his Sister; 
“Aspects of the Old Testament: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897,” hy Robert Law¬ 
rence Ottley; “The Perfect Life,” by W. J. 
Knox Little ; “ The Validity of Papal Claims: 
Lectures delivered in Rome,” by F. Nutcombe 
Oxenham, with a preface by the Archbishop of 
York; “ The Supernatural m Nature: a Verifi¬ 
cation by Free Use of Science,” by Joseph 
William Reynolds; “ The Service of God: Ser¬ 
mons, Essays, and Addresses,” by Samuel A. 
Barnett. 

Romances, Novels, and Stories. —“The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles: a Romance,” by Wil¬ 
liam Morris; “Wayfaring Men,” by Edna 
Lyall; “ A Tsar’s Gratitude,” by Fred J. 
Whishaw ; “ Iva Kildare,” by L. B. Walford; 
“Weeping Ferry, and Other Stories,” by 
Margaret L. Woods ; “ Suffolk Tales, and Other 
Stories, Fairy Legends, Poems, Miscellaneous 


Articles,” by the late Lady Camilla Gurdon; 
“Early Italian Love-Stories,” edited and 
retold by Una Taylor; “ The Pink Fairy-Book,” 
edited by Andrew Lang; “Here they Are! 
More Stories,” written and illustrated by J. F. 
Sullivan. 

Poetry. —“Rampolli: Growths from an Old 
Root,” being translations, new and old, chiefly 
from the German, along with “ A Year’s Diary 
of an Old Soul.” by George Macdonald, LL.D.; 
“ Poems,” by John Lucas Tupper, selected and 
edited by William Michael Rossetti ; “ Words¬ 
worth,” edited and selected by Andrew Lang; 
“ Songs in Many Moods,” by Nina F. Layard. 


Messrs. Chatman & Hall’s Announcements 
include: 

“Unkist, Unkind,” by Violet Hunt; “His 
Chiefs Wife,” by Baroness Albert d’Auethan; 
“Bushy,” by Cynthia M. Westover; “Stories 
and Play Stories,” hy Violet Hunt, Lady 
Ridley, the Hon. lbs. Henniker, Joseph 
Strange, and others; “ Sport and Travel in 
India and Central America,” by A. G. Bagot; 
“ Nature and Sport in South Africa,” by H. 
Anderson Bryden; “ In Jutland with a Cycle,” 
by Charles Eawardes; *‘ Aquitaine: a Traveller’s 
Tales,” by Wickham Flower; “ Dante,a 
Defence of the Ancient Text of the “Divina 
Commedia,” by Wickham Flower; “The 
Journals of Walter White ”; “ Chronicles of 
Blackheath Golfers," edited by W. E. Hughes ; 
“The Art of Painting in the Queen’s Reign,” 
by A. G. Temple; “ Harbutt’s Plastic Method,” 
by William Harbutt; “ Modern Architecture,” 
byH. Heathcote Statham; “The Building of 
the Empire,” by Alfred T. Story; “ The Song 
of Solomon,” by H. Granville Fell; “What is 
life ? ” by Frederick Hovenden; “ Bimetallism 
Explained,” by William Thomas Rothwell; 
“ Selections from the Works of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats,” with introduc¬ 
tion by Oswald Crawfurd; “Verse Fancies,” 
by Edward Lewis Levetus; Set of Twelve 
Diagrams, illustrating the Principles of Mining, 
arranged by F. T. Howard and E. W. Small; 
“ The Manufacture of Boots and Shoes,” by 
F. Y. Golding; “Carpentry and Joinery,” by 
Thomas J. Evans. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s Announcements 
include: 

“ Social England,” edited by H. D. Traill 
(completion); “ Cassell's Family Doctor,” by a 
“Medical Man”; “With Nature and a 
Camera,” by Richard Kearton, illustrated by 
Cherry Kearton; “ Familiar Wild Flowers,” by 
F. E. Hulme, popular edition; “ By a Hair’s- 
breadtb,” by HeadonHill; “Cupid’s Garden,” 
by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler; “ A Limited 
Success,” by Sarah Pitt; “The Wrothams of 
Wrotham Court,” by FranoesHeath Freshfleld; 
“ Sentimental Tommy,” by J. M. Barrie; illus¬ 
trated library edition of Works by R. L. 
Stevenson: “Treasure Island," “The Master 
of Ballantrae,” “The Black Arrow ” ; “ Rogues 
of the Fiery Cross,” by S. Walkey; “The 
Church of England: a History for the People,” 
by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence; “The 
‘ Quiver’Volume for 1897”; “Rivers of the 
South and West Coasts ” ; “ Pictorial England 
and Wales ” ; “ ‘ The Magazine of Art ’ Volume 
for 1897”; “The Surprising Adventures of 
Tuppy and Tue,” by Maggie Browne; “ Micky 
Magee's Menagerie; or, Strange Animals and 
their Doings,” by S. H. Hamer; “‘Little 
Folks’ Christmas Volume for 1897”; “‘Bo- 
Peep’ Yearly Volume for 1897 ”; “A History 
of England,” by H. O. Aruold-Forster; “ This 
World of Ours,” by H. 0. Amold-Forster; 
“Cassell’s Lessons in French.” by Louis Fas- 
quelle; “ Applied Mechanics,” by John Perry. 


Mr. Grant Richards’s Announcements 
include : 

“ The Flower of the Mind: a Choioe among 
the Best Poems,” an Anthology by Alice 
Meynell; “A Book of Verses for Ohildren,” 
an Anthology by Edward Verrall Lucas; “ The 
Old Rome and the New, and Other Studies,” 
by W. J. Stillman; “The Evolution of toe 
Idea of God: an Inquiry into the Origins of 
Religions,” by Grant Allen; “Th* ‘Inferno’ 
of Dante,” translated into English Verse by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton; “Tom. Unlimited: a 
Story for Children,” by Martin Leach War- 
borough ; “ Rubaiyat of Omar Khavyam: a 
Paraphrase from several Literal Translations,” 
by Richard Le Gallienue; ‘ • Real Ghost Stories,” 
a revised reprint of the Christmas and New 
Year numbers of the “ Review of Reviews ” of 
1891-2, by W. T. Stead; “The Flamp, the 
Ameliorator, and the Schoolboy’s Apprentioe,” 
three stories for children, by Edward Verrall 
Lucas; “Realms of Unknown Kinss," Poems, 
by Laurence Alma Tadema; “ Cni Bono ? ” by 
Gordon Seymour, the third volume of the 
“ Ethics of the Surface ” Series; “ Plays Plea¬ 
sant and Unpleasant,” in 2 vols.: I. “ Plea¬ 
sant,” II. “ Unpleasant,” by George Bernard 
Shaw, with general introduction and a preface 
to each play; “Convict 99: a Novel,” by 
Marie Connor Leighton and Robert Leighton; 
“The Sub-Conscious Self and its Relatioa to 
Education and Health,” by Louis Walditein ; 
new parts of Mr. Will Rothenstein’s “English 
Portraits,” a series of lithographed drawings ; 
“ Venice,” by Grant Allen ; “ H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales,” an account of his career, 
with over sixty portraits and other illustrations. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s Announcements 
include: 

“Joseph Aroh, the Story of his Life,” told 
by Himself, and edited with an introduction by 
the Countess of Warwick, with photogravure 
ortrait; “ Human Sacrifice among the Esstera 
ews; or, the Murder of Padre Tom wo,” by 
the late Capt. Sir Richard Burton, and edited 
with an introduction by W. H. Wilkins, with 
a portrait by the late Lord L-ighton; “Pic¬ 
turesque Dublin, Old and New, by Frances 
Gerard, and a large number of illustrations by 
Miss Rose Barton; “ B-auty Culture,” by Miss 
H. Ellen Browning; the first volume of a new 
series of works on the Lives of the Leaders of 
Men, entitled “ Peter the Great,” by Mr. Oscar 
Browning, M.A., with illustrations; the second 
volume of the “ Concise Knowledge Library,” 
entitled “ Astronomy,” by Mr. J. Ellard Gore, 
Miss Agnes M. Clarke, and Mr. A. Fowler, 
with 103 illustrations ; “ The Savage Club 
Papers—Literary and Art Contributions,” by 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, Mr. G A. Henty, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Mr. G. Manville Fenn, Mr. 
Phil May, and others; “ That Tree of Eden: 
a Study in the Real Decadence,” by Nicholas 
Christian; “ The Marie Corelli Birthday Book, ” 
with drawings by Mr. G. H. Edwards and 
Mr. Ernest Rater; “The Household Oracle,” 
by Mr. W. H. Wood, Mr. R. J. Griffiths, Mr. 
L. D. Powles, Mr. H. Cameron Gillies, Dr. 
Gordon Stables, Mr. W. E. Carly, Mr. A. G. 
Payne, and edited by Mr Alfred H. Miles; 
“ A New Cookery Book on Ancient and Modern 
Cookery,” by Mrs. H. de Salis ; “ Slings of the 
Turf: Memoirs and Anecdotes of Owners, 
Trainers, and Jockeys.” with thirty-three por¬ 
traits; and “The Modem Marritwe Market,” 
by Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, Miss Marie Oorelli, 
Lady Jeune. and Susan Countess of Malmes¬ 
bury. In Fiction: new novels by Mr. Frank¬ 
fort Moore and Mr. Joseph Hatton; “At the 
Cross Roads,” by Miss F. F. Montr6sor; “ The 
Prince of Mischance,” by Mr. Tom Gallon; 
“The Sinner,” by “Rita”; “The Ne’er-do- 
Weel,” by Annie S. Swan (Mrs. Burnett 
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Smith); “ A Smile within a Tear,” by the 
Lady Gwendolyn Kamsden; “ Dr. Luttrell’s 
First Patient,” by Miss Rosa Nouchett Carey; 
“The Lady Charlotte,” by Miss Adeline 
Sergeant; “By Right of Sword: a Story of 
Adventure,” by Mr. Arthur Marchmont; “A 
Welsh Singer,” by Mr. Allen Raine; “ The 
Blood of the Vampire,” by Miss Florence 
Marryat; “A Knight of the Nets,” by Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr; “A Lonely Little Lady,” by 
Mr. Dolf Wyllarde, with fifty illustrations by 
Miss Ida Lovering; “Three Comely Maids,” 
by Miss M. L. Pendered; “ The Adventure of 
the Broad Arrow: an Australian Romance,” 
by Mr. Morley Roberts; “Good Mrs. Hypo¬ 
crite,” by “Rita”; “For Love of a Bedouin 
Maid,” by “ Le Voleur ”; “ The Bam-Stormers,” 
by Mrs. H. N. Williamson; “In our Hours of 
Rase,” by Mr. Frankfort Moore ; “The Great 
Jester,” by Mr. Morley Roberts; “ The Prince’s 
Diamond,” by Mr. E. Hulme Beaman; “ The 
Diamond Fairy Book,” with eighty-three illus¬ 
trations by Mr. H, R. Millar. 


Nugent, author and composer of “The 
Mermaids,” the musical fantasy which 
is given the place of honour in the bill, 
are quite unknown. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Gardiner cannot lay claim to uiscovering 
new talent. His triple bill, in a literary and 
musical sense, hardly rises above the level 
of private theatricals; and considering the 
competition that rages at the West-end, 
this cannot be deemed an adequate equip¬ 
ment for what has always ranked as one of the 
least fortunate of the theatres. “ My Lady’s 
Orchard ” is, however, an interesting proof 
of the existence of dramatio talent in the 
Beringer family. Not only does Mrs. 
Beringer write the play, but her two 
daughters—Miss Esm6 and Miss Vera 
Beringer—sustain the chief parts in it, the 
latter being the child-actress who won 
notoriety in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” seven 
or eight years ago. 


DRAMA. 


I T has been a full and varied week for 
the first-nighter. New theatrical enter¬ 
prises continue to be entered upon, the 
Avenue and the Royalty being the latest of 
the smaller houses to open, though generally, 
in the West-end, managers complain of bad 
business. With new suburban theatres at 
every turn—East, West, North, and South— 
it is not to be wondered at that the flow of 
suburban playgoers towards what Mr. Hall 
Caine calls the “Devil’s Acre” should be 
checked. Before the season opened I ven¬ 
tured to warn West-end managers of what 
was coming. The evil time is already upon 
them by all accounts, and they have not 
seen the worst of it yet. But commercial 
considerations weigh little with the theatrical 
speculator, who looks upon his business as, 
what it is, a species of gambling. The 
result is, that although probably not one-half 
of the West-end theatres can be expected to 
pay their way, they are never long without 
a tenant. When Mr. George Alexander has 
returned to the St. James's, and the Court 
Theatre has been re-opened with the new 
programme there in preparation, every 
West-end theatre will be occupied. 


The Avenue, under Mr. Fitzroy Gardner’s 
management, tries the triple bill, a class of 
entertainment which gives the theatre some¬ 
what of the variety of the music-hall. The 
triple bill has been successful and may be so 
again, but to achieve that end its constituent 
parts must all of them be better than those 
Mr. Gardner has given us. Over the entire 
Avenue programme as it stands there is the 
trail of the amateur. The late Sir Charles 
Young wrote a few fairly good plays, 
notably “Jim the Penman,” but he ranked 
to the lost as an amateur dramatist. In 
any case he is represented in the Avenue 
bifl by one of the least important of his 
productions—“The Baron’s Wager,” a 
trifle much favoured by amateurs. Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer, again, who is respon¬ 
sible for the second item, “My Lady’s 
Orchard,” is a comparatively new hand, 
while Messrs. Gayer Mackay and Claud 


Miss Esm£ Beeinqeb, already favourably 
known as an actress, has a predilection for 
male characters, which first found expression 
some little time ago in Romeo. In the 
present instance she plays a mail-clad 
knight of the troubadour period, and in this 
capacity fights a sword and dagger duel 
with Mr. Brookfield. The performance is 
remarkable enough as a tour de fores, but I 
must confess to having small sympathy 
with such exhibitions, which give pro¬ 
minence to the actress at the expense of the 
play. The Elizabethan dramatists had to 
content themselves with boyB or young men 
in their female characters, and it does not 
appear that the public interest in the per¬ 
formance wa8 disturbed by that arrange¬ 
ment. But we are not habituated to 
Amazon heroes, and if Miss Esme Beringer 
wishes to pursue her art with success she 
may be advised to cultivate a little more 
sincerity than her present achievement 
would imply. 


The existence of the child actress is a 
serious reflection upon the claims of acting 
to rank as an art. Infant prodigies have 
been numerous enough on the stage, but 
one never hears of a Royal Academician or 
a newspaper leader-writer of tender years. 
Acting must be much less an art than a 
natural aptitude, in which intelligence counts 
for little. Otherwise, how are we to ac¬ 
count for Miss Vera Beringer’s failure to 
sustain, as an educated young lady, the 
histrionic reputation she acquired in her 
childhood ? The fact is, that while she has 
increased in intelligence, she has outgrown 
her original aptitude for the stage. At all 
events, one fails to discover in her acting 
now any ability beyond that of the average 
young lady who develops a taste for 
private theatricals; whereas as a child she 
excited the wonder and admiration of the 
playgoing public. At the conclusion of the 
run of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” Miss Vera 
was sent back to school, and there ap¬ 
parently she has unlearnt most of what she 
ever knew of acting. It is curious to note 
how often the infant prodigy fails in after 
life to redeem the promise of childhood. 
Perhaps Miss Vera Beringer’s worse fault 
is her voioe, which tends to shrillness. To 


an actress, the importance of a sweet, 
winning voice can hardly be overrated. No 
greatness is to be attained without it. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Eleonora Duse, Ellen 
Terry, and Ada Rehan, have ail that 
voix <Tor to which every chord in the heart 
of an audience is so responsive. By dint of 
intonation alone—that is to say, independ¬ 
ently of the sense of the words uttered— 
it is possible to bring tears to the eyes of an 
auditor, as experiment readily shows. But 
to that end you must have dss larmss dans la 
voix. 


Foe proof of the charm that may lie in 
the voice, one need only turn to Miss Ada 
Rohan’s Rosalind, now being given at the 
Grand, Islington, whither Mr. Daly has 
chosen to take his company this season 
rather than disturb the run of “ The 
Geisha” at his own theatre adjoining 
Leicester-square. Conspicuous for its art- 
leesness (in the best sense), its true woman¬ 
liness, its innocent coquetry, its purity and 
its general wholesomeness, Miss Rohan's 
Rosalind has some claim to be regarded as 
the most delightful that the present genera¬ 
tion has seen. The heroines of Shake¬ 
speare’s comedies are beautiful types, and 
Miss Rehan appears to have a wonderful 
affini ty for them all. We have still to see 
her as Beatrice, but unfortunately Mr. 
Daly’s plans do not this year embrace the 
presentation of any novelty, his company 
being engaged for the first time in a pro¬ 
vincial tour, of which the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, is a well-known etaps. 


The new farce of the present season 
given at the Strand, the Globe, and the 
Royalty is not of particularly high quality. 
“The Purser” is English, “Miss Francis 
of Yale” is American, and “Oh, Susannah! ” 
is English again. Now English and Ameri¬ 
can farce is nearly always inferior in wit and 
intellectual resource to French; it tends to 
buffoonery. In “ Miss Francis of Yale ” 
this is especially noticeable, so excellent a 
comedian as Mr. Weedon Grossmith being 
condemned to take part in a pillow-fight in 
a bedroom, this being the climax of the 
action. “The Purser” is a more refined 
production. It is concerned with what may 
broadly be described as amatory life on 
board a P. and O. liner, and tells its story 
without any noisy exaggeration. For that 
reason, however, it declines into the groove 
of platitude, lacking as it does the wit and 
the observation of the best French pieces 
of its class. “ Oh, Susannah! ’’ would also 
be a rather tame story of the misunder¬ 
standings resulting from a marriage being 
kept secret were it not for the comicalities 
of a hitherto almost unknown actress in the 
unpromising part of a lodging-house maid* 
of-all-work. Miss Louie Freear is a genuine 
low oomedian in pettiooats. She possesses 
the instinct of drollery that characterises 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, with whom, as a bom 
humorist, she is entitled to be classed. The 
laughter-loving public will look forward to 
Mi*. Louie Freear’s further appearances 
with interest. 

J. F. N. 
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BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

.. The Poetry of To 8ee critic ? at loggerheads 
Robert Barns.” one has only to read the 
reviews of Messrs. Henley 
end Thomee f. and Henderson’s completed 

Hendereon. «Bums.” Two sets of 

reviewers declare themselves sharply—those 
who praise and those who blame; but each 
of these sets is divisible into two. Thus 
among the laudatory critics we find some 
who praise with knowledge, others whose 
praise, though perhaps more extravagant, 
is less convincing. Of the forcibly eulo¬ 
gistic reviews the Standard’s is a good 
specimen. Clinching a short well-packed 
article, this critic defends Messrs. Henley 
and Henderson’s severely judicial view of 
Burns’s character as follows: 

‘“God have mercy on me,’ was one of the 
bitter things that Burns wrote of himself; ‘ a 
poor, damned, incautious, duped, unfortunate 
fool! The sport, the miserable victim of 
rebellious pride, hypochondriac imaginations, 
agonising sensibility, and Bedlam passions.” 
Surely, with such a confession in view, even 
though there is much that is tender and noble 
to throw into the opposite scale, Mr. Henley is 
right in claiming that the poet knew himself 
as his apologists have never known him and 
will never know. Neither poverty, disappoint¬ 
ment, nor the bitter limitations of his lot are 
enough to account for the tragedy of such a 
life. The fierce restlessness of the man was 
due to his unvanquished conscience, and the 
rankling sense of the contrast between his 
moral vision and his moral failure. Such a 
conclusion may not be acceptable to the more 
perfervid, not to say idolatrous, fellow- 
countrymen of a poet who broadened the path 
of humanity and interpreted its common heart, 
but justice lies that way, and all of mercy that 
so great a man need ask.” 

The Pall Mall Gossetts, like the Standard, 
recognises that the editors’ portrait of Bums 
is based on the one he drew of himself in 
his moments of complete insight: 

“ It is the portrait that Burns has drawn of 
himself in his poems, but which his admirers in 
the past and even to this day have tried to 
modify so that he should appear a more respect¬ 
able person than he ever thought of laying 
claim to be. . . . With such a man as 

Bums, who has expressed himself so fully in 
his poetry and love of his letters, the attempt 
[to suppress the truth] was doomed to igno¬ 
minious failure. . . . The result, however, 

is entirely satisfactory; and although the 
false Bums suffers, the true Burns is con¬ 
vincingly presented to you.” 

The Saturday Review says of Mr. Henley’s 
attitude to the poet: 

“ We confess that it is one with which we find 
ourselves in almost perfect sympathy. He sees 
in him a peasant who was a great poet, who 
wished to be a * buck,’ and he presents him in 
those lights to us without palliation and without 
sanctimoniousness. The Common Bumsite, as 
Mr. Henley calls the mere abject worshipper 
of a doctored portrait of the poet, will probably 
give a succession of piercing screams as he 
perceives illusion after illusion being tom away. 
Sometimes, perhaps, Mr. Henley is too trucu¬ 
lent with the Common Bumsite, and sometimes 
he seems to lose the sense of proportion a little. 
On the whole, for instance, we believe that he 
has made out a case against that sentimental 
spectre, Highland Mary, but was she worth the 
expense ? ” 

This critic finds in Mr. Henley’s style some¬ 


thing more than the “vigour” detected by 
some critics, or the “ truculence ” that has 
angered others: 

“ At every turn he lightens the tissue of his 
disquisition by some phrase or flash of. suggestive 
description which delights the attention. What 
could be better, for instance, than the little 
vignette of the wild snatch of song murmured 
by ‘ some broken man, in hiding among the 
wet hags; some moss-trooper drenched and 
prowling, with a shirtful of sore bones ’ ? ” 

The Chronicle's critic is less perspicuous 
and decisive than the foregoing on the 
question of Bums’s character, but he thinks 
mat no rational Bumsite has cause of com¬ 
plaint against Mr. Henley. He finds fault 
with the violence of Mr. Henley, who “has 
been at no pains to choose the smooth 
phrase or the sober-suited epithet which 
tumeth away wrath.” Not a few reviewers 
reproach Mr. Henley for his strong lan¬ 
guage. “ Will nothing,” asks the Saturday, 
“persuade Mr. Henley how much he loses 
by talking of ‘ Browning’s ridiculous verses,’ 
and ‘ that irascible, pompous ass, the Earl 
of Buchan ’ ? ” 

The Morning Post treads gingerly. It 
does not so much say things itself as 
surmise what “ devotees of the poet ” will 
say. With the Westminster it represents the 
first class of those who blame—the timidly 
hostile. The Westminster says: 

“ We must confess that there is something 
about the work of Messrs. Henley and Hender¬ 
son which occasionally jars. We are no blind 
admirers of the poet, and are quite ready to 
admit his faults and failings, but we do not 
think it was necessary to rake up and give 
quite such prominence to some of the most 
shady passages in Burns’s life. Mr. Henley - 
for without any injustice he may be held re¬ 
sponsible—gives one the impression that he 
takes a pride in detailing and discussing the 
moral offences of the poet. The impression 
may be quite erroneous, but there it is.” 

We now reach the outspoken criticisms of 
Bums’s defenders. Those gentlemen do not 
mince matters with Mr. Henley. The Glasgow 
Herald’s critic, after quoting some of his 
strongly worded passages, such as the one 
in which he alludes to the poet’s “ genius 
for paternity,” says: 

“ Supposing enthusiastic Scotsmen are wrong 
about Burns—and many of them do talk sad 
nonsense about him—it is certainly not by such 
provocative criticism that they are to be re¬ 
formed. Of course, however, Mr. Henley’s 
estimate of Burns is quite as erroneous as that 
formed by the commonest Bumsite, and it errs 
by enormously exaggerating one aspect of the 
poet’s character and career. That Burns's 
passions were too strong for him, and that they 
marred his life, no one with any eye to fact will 
deny; but that lewdness and a faun-like quality 
were the most prominent features of his genius 
aud character as he is now aud will be remem¬ 
bered by the world is an utterance monstrous 
and morbid in the extreme. . . . That, in 

fact, Ids genius should be represented as a kind 
of sublimation of ‘ sculduddery,’ is one of the 
strangest instances of perverted taste and judg¬ 
ment that the history of criticism has to show.” 

But the fiercest reply comes from Claudius 
Clear, in the British Weekly. Claudius 
means fight. In his first paragraph he 
says with horrid calmness—that the book 
is out. In his second he is suspiciously 
cordial. In the third he viciously sketches 
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Mr. Henley’s career as a journalist while 
tucking up his wrist-bands. Then he 
delivers blow after blow. Here are a few: 

“ The essay is not upon Bums the man or 
Burns the poet. It is almost entirely upon 
Bums the rake. Over the sadder and baser 
incidents in Burns’s career Mr. Henley literally 
gloats. Every amour is described as par¬ 
ticularly as Mr. Henley dares.” 

“ Something . . . should be said of the attack 
on Mary Campbell. . . . Let it be remembered 
that we know nothing about Mary Campbell 
except from Bums himself, and that all he 
tells us and all she inspired within him makes 
ns believe that she sleeps in a pure grave. We 
decline to apply to her any of the epithets Mr. 
Henley has resorted to his slang dictionary for, 
because she was a woman, because she is now 
defenceless and dead, because we know that her 
poet thought of her memory with lingering and 
sacred tenderness. Of course these reasons are 
Greek to Mr. Henley, but he must be content 
to leave room in this planet for those who 
understand them.” 

“ Mr. Henley’s idea of the Kirk of Scotland 
is that it was in 1759 still offensive enough and 
still potent enough to make life miserable, to 
warp the characters of men and women, and to 
turn the tempers and affections of many from 
the kindly and natural way. He also speaks of 
the life ot Scotland as made up of theology and 
fornication, and so forth, and so forth. I can 
soarcely think that any Scotsman will give 
himself the smallest trouble to reply to such 
statements. He will simply say, ‘You know 
nothing of Scotland and nothing of Scottish 
religion, and no man conld ever explain either 
to you.’ ” 

“ Mr. Henley has done his best with the side 
of Bums he understands. He has shown great 
industry and he has spared no pains. Scotsmen 
will take wbat helps them, and will wish Mr. 
Henley a better temper and a better under¬ 
standing. They love Bums and they pity him. 
They may not love Mr. Henley, but him too 
they will pity, if they trouble to read him.” 

We do not know, nor does it concern us, 
whether Mr. Henley is angry with Claudius 
Clear; but we cannot help thinking that 
Claudius must be angry with the Scotsman 
for not being angry with Mr. Henley. The 
Scotsman's critic actually writes: 

“ The truth is, Mr. Henley understands 
Burns a great deal better than the majority of 
those who have written about him. . . . Bine 
as his essay is as a piece of literary history and 
criticism, it is not less so, rather more so, in its 
summing up of the life of Bums. Certainly 
he extenuates nothing; but that is not what he 
is there for. There have been more sins of this 
kind done by writers about Bums than can ever 
be covered by the affectation of charity; and it 
takes good will and more to make so true a 
portraiture as his. To seek a comparison from 
the art of painting, the work is luce a picture 
by Meissonier, so accurate in detail, so much in 
little space, pathetic and serene. Every word 
ef it is well felt and well written,” 
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Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Bdltorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oondocted. 

Telephone 95121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 


rpYPE-WRITING work of every description done 
A with accuracy and despatch. Authors MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing. Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.—The Misses 
E. A J Pdtz, 43S, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


QCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

Greek, Latin, Foreign MSS., Poems, Plays, Translations — 
E. W. Lumm is. Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


T ITER ARY LADY, experienced Tvpiat, desires 
J AUTHORS' MSS. to COPY, at ind. por 1.000 word* Work 
neatlr and expedttinualy dona—" Typist," 27, Strathblalnu Road, 8. W, 


rpHEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BALA, N.W. 

Committee hare rerelred to proceed to the ELECTION of a 
PROFESSOR of HEBREW at the Coltego forthwith. The subjects 
will be the Language and Introdactioa to the Old Testament, 
Exegesis of the Old Testament, and the Oontente of the Bible. 
Candidate, are requested to rend 30 coplee of testimonial! to tho 
Secretary by January 31, 1898. Preference wiU lie niren.aU other 
thinXH being equal, to Welshmen and members of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Clmrch. Commencing salary £170.—Applications to be 
rent, by December 31. 1897. to the Secretary. The Rev. R. H. 
Morgan, M.A., Lluesty, Upper Bangor, N.W. 

rpECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD.— 

A The LECTURESHIP In ART is Vacant. Salary £260 per 
annum.—Applications must be sent in not later than October 25th 
to the Principal. Statement of duties will be forwarded on applica¬ 
tion.— Thomas Tnosp, Secretary. 

OECRETARYSHIP. — The Council of the Printers* 

p «“" ion Porporation axe prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the Office of SECRETARY. Candidates not to exceed 45 ymrs of 
age. Preference will be given to a member of the Printing Trade. 
Salary £250 per anuum. 

Applications, by letter only, with printed conies of three Testi¬ 
monials. endorsed “ Secretaiyship," to be sent to F. J. E. Yocnq, Esq , 
not later than October 23rd, to the Offices, Gray’s Inn Chambers, 
20 , High Holbora, W.C. 

T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

l-i experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 

R erson requiring aaaiBtanoe in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
irough the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish— Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5, Furofval Street, 
London, E.C. 


JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

t) taught the commercial, printing, and ^editorial work of a news¬ 
paper and general printing offioe. With his intelligent oo-ope ration 
would be made duly qualified to take charge of a similar business. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, would he returned as pro¬ 
gressive salaix Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
proprietor.—Address M. M., care of Messrs. Passmore A Cookes, Avon 
Lodge, West Kensington, W. 


pHONETICS and ANGLO-SAXON. 

Mr. H. SWEET, M.A., Ph D.. LL.D., will begin Courses of 
Systematic Instruction in the above in MICHAELMAS TERM 
(beginning about October 20 ).—For particulars apply to Mr. Sweet, 
38, Norham Road, Oxford. Graduated Certificates will be attainable 
by those who go through a full Course with satisfactory results. 

T71ROGGY ; or, MY LORD MAYOR: a Story of 

V the Trials of Office. By CHARLES JA8. SOOTTER. "As 
there are numerous personalities herein, 1 think it well to state that 
they do not refer to any persons now living.— Thk Author.* London : 
The Lkadknhall Press, Ltd., E.C. IThree-and-Sixpenoe. 

On November 1st will be published, price la, 

PART I. OF THE NEW, REVISED EDITION OF 

A N ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of BRITISH 

rA. BIRDS. By HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.8., F.Z.S., Ac. 
To be completed In Twenty Parts, with about 370 Illustrations. 
Gurnet A J ackson, 1 , Paternoster Row. 

(Successors to Mr. Van Voorst.) 

■YTTANTED.—GIRL «f 17 or 18 to join Four others 

VV who are studying French, Music, Sinking, Painting, in 
FRANCE, In charge of an unexoeptional English Chaperon. Highest 
references given and required. Terms for Pension and French, 
10 Guineas monthly.— Chaperon, "Academy” Office, 43, Chancery 
Line, London, W.C. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

{Advertisements in thi» column art inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


W ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

ltth JANUARY, 1898 Full price (3d. per copy) paid— 
Apply Academy Office. 43. Chancery Lane. L ondon. _ 


A UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 

r\ DWUMENTS PURCHASED. A large assortment of all kinds 
FOR SALE. Lists free. — S c ot t, 17. C'rondace Road Fuljiam, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forth*encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

VOX TWO GUINEAS PKR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR VIVS SHILLINGS FU MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole repreeentatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks fob thk purfosf, of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, whioh are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologist*, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Reoords. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures , Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

Offices: 4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 

PERMANENT CARBON PH0T0GRAPH8 

OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Catalogue * and Price Liete upon application. , 
THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. A 

Series of Plates, printed in various Colours, after Cotman, Crome, 
Leman, Lound, Bright, Stark, Vincent, etc. 

[ WiU be ready shortly. 

THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART). A large number of the IMotures 
now Exhibited at Mlllbank have been published in Autotype, 
including the Chief Works of G. F. WATTS, R.A. Further 
additions are being made, and will be announced shortly. 

BRITISH ARTISTS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the recent Guildhall Loon Collection. Average rise, 
18 X 15 inches. Price 12s. 

PAINTINGS. DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE by 
the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Perm«nent Photo- 
era,,he of the Chief Treaeoree of Art contained in the Public and 
Private Colleotl ne of Europe. Painting, and Sculpture In one 
uniform size, price 12*.; Drawings on the Scale of the Originals at 
price* ranging from Is. 6d. to 10s. each. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be plea*fd V» advise upon, a"d to 
undertake, thn REPRODUCTION of WORK8 of ART of every 
character, both for Book Illustration, and on a larger scale for the 
Portfolio or for Mural Decoration. Price Lists and KtUmates 
free upon application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BE8T 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 

Avrrt qda xriunnKSi 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
house* of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B—Two or Three Friend* may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Proapeotuaes and Monthly Lists of Books gratia and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Ottxeed at 

Qreatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Grktis and poet free to any address. 

Tho List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


XUSIF8 SBIiBOT LIBRARY, Limited 

30—34, New Oxfobd Stbebt ; *41, Beokxtoe Roxd B.W ; 
48. Quebe Victobia St&ebt, E.C., Loedoe; and 
at Babtoe Akcadx, Maeoebstteb. 


T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(Th« LKADKNHALL PRESS, Ltd.. 90, LuadMlh.il Streat, 
London, B.C. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slip* witli^ perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plaiu, » 
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FROM WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

1* M out or uncut edge*; Gravure Froutlsplece Edition, la 

THE POETICAL WORKS of HENR7 

K1RKE WHITE. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction and 
Notea, by H. KIRKE SWANN. 

May alao be had in a variety of bindings-Brocade, Roan, Ac. 

THE CANTERBURY POETS IN ANTIQUE LEATHER BIND- 
ING.—A special Selection from the Volumes! this Series, issued in an 
antique leather binding, with a quaint and richly embossed antiqu- 
pattern (period, sixteenth century), with gilt edges and gilt roll. 

For full particulars see List , supplied on application. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 8CIENCE 8ERIE8. 

TOUR IMPORTANT NEIV VOLUMES. 


Crown 8 vo, doth, price 6 s. 

HALLUOINATIONB and ILLUSIONS: 

a Study of the Fallacies of Peroeption. By EDMUND PARISH. 
“This remarkable little volume ."—Daily New ... 

“Scientific both in method and reasoning. Full of valuable matter 
for students of the subject."— Scotsman. 


Crown 8 vo, doth, price 6 s. 

The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMOTIONS 

By Prof. TH. RIBOT. , , , 4 

“A work remarkable both for the extent and minuteness of the 
psychological study which it devour to matters hitherto too much 
neglected, and for the light it throws on these matters by considering 
them from a new point of view... .A valuable and interesting contri¬ 
bution io the literature of psychology."— Scotsmen. 

“ Professor Ribot's treatment is careful, modern, and adequate. 

Acadsmy. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s., 124 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYOHOLOGY. By E W 

SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipsigl 

The development of the new, nr experimental, psychology within the 
last few years has produced a large amount of remarkable material 
whioh has remained unkoowo exoept to specialists. This material has 
beau oollectod by Dr. 8 orlpture in the present volume, and brought 
into relation with scientific thought. The method of treating the sub¬ 
ject is absolutely new. The scholastic distinctions between sensation 
and perception, tho “ foroea " of attentio i, memory, Ac , an- thrown 
aside, the whole domain of mental life being treated in relation to 
time, energy, and space. From this point of view Psychology takes ou 
an entirely new aspect, and is seen ia its tree mean lug as an experi¬ 
mental science In closest relation to the physical sciences. 


Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 3 s. 6 d., with Diagrams. 

BLEEP: its Physiology. Pathology, 

Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE MANACEINE 
(St Petersburg). 

Deals with the meohanlsm of sleep, with insomnia, abnormal ten¬ 
dency to sleep, somnambulism, catalepsy, the various anomalies and 
diseases of sleep, its hygiene, and the regulation of the various in¬ 
fluences that control it 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVELS. 

A Second Edition is now 
ready , at all Booksellers' 
and Libraries , of Miss 
VIOLET HUNT'S 
New Novel UNEIST, 
UNKIND ! cr. 8 vo, 6s. 

BUSHY: 

The Adventure* of a Girl. 

By CYNTHIA M. WE3T0VER. 

Illustrated by J. A. Walker. 

Crown 8 to, 6 «. L Beady. 

HIS CHIEF’S WIFE. 

By Baroness ALBERT D’ANF.THAN. 

Crown 8vo, Be. [Ready. 

A DAY’S TRAGEDY. 

A Novel in Rhyme. 

By ALLEN UPWARD, 

Author of “ Secrete of the Courts of Europe," 

With Woodcut*. Crown Bvo, 8s. [Ready, 

TWO NEW WORKS FOR SPORTSMAN AND 
NATURALIST. 

NATURE AND SPORT 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth. 6 a, with Illustrations. SECOND EDITION. 

MAN and WOMAN: a Study of Human 

Seoondary Sexual Characters. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3a fid, FOURTH EDITION, completely Revised. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll- 

lOisr VOLUME OF 

THE 8C0TT LIBRARY. 

0RITI0I8MS, REFLECTIONS, and 

MAXIMS of GOETHE Translated, with Ml Introduction ud 
Biographical Note, by W. B. RONNFELDT. Crown 8 vo, cloth 
elegant, gUt top, price la 6 d. [ Now ready. 

This volume contains all that Goethe wrote oa the subject of Shake¬ 
speare and Byron, aa interesting seotion dealing with Poetry and the 
Fine Arts, Goethe’s Reflections and Maxims on Life. Character, Art, 
and Literature (the famous “ SpriJohe in Proea”). It is a uniaue work, 
presenting as it does iu a oollectod form the most notable ox Goethe’s 
utterances on Literature, Art, and Life. 

IOSxd VOLUME NOW READY. 

ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER Trans- 

lated by Mra RUDOLF DIRCKS, with aL Introduction. Crown 
8 vo, doth elegant, gilt top, prioe la 6 d. 

This is a oollection of Schopenhauer’s most representative Essays, 
including: Authorship and Style—Education—Read!og and Books— 
Women—Thinking for Oneself—Immortality—Religion—Metaphvdos 
of Love—On Physiognomy—On Suicide—On tho Emptiness of Exist¬ 
ence, Ac. __ 


THE WORLD’S GREAT H0VEL8. 

Large crown 8 vo, illustrated, price 3a 6 <L per Volume. 

A series of acknowledged masterpieces by the most eminen writers 
of fiction. Paper, type, and binding will all be of the most satisfactory 
description, and such as to make these volumes suitable either for pre¬ 
sentation or for a permanent place in the library. 

IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION. 

1,384 pagts, 12 Full.Page Illustrations, including Fro a Us piece. 

LES MI8ERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 

Though occupying no loss than 1.384 pages, this edition in one volume 
of Victor Hugo s moit famous work will be found quite easy to hold 
for reading, being printed on a special paper, whioh, though strong, is 
extremely light. The book is set up in large, clear type. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

THE COUNT of MONTE-ORISTO. By 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS By 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

ANNA KARENINA. By Count Tolstoy. 
JANE EYRE. By Obarlotte Bronte. 

London : 

WALTER SCOTT, Limited, Paternoster Square. 


By H. A. BRYDEN, 

Author of “ Gan and Camera in Southern Africa," Ac. 

With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, Be. [Ready. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
IN INDIA AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

By A. G. BAQOT, 

Late 60th Hifies (Bagatelle), 

Author of “Sporting Sketches," Ac. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Field says: “ Highly entertaining.Can be opened 

at any chapter with the certainty of finding something 

amusing." _ 

Small crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

FOUR POETS: 

8election* from Work* of Wordiivorth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Neat*. 

Edited, with Introduction, 

By OSWALD CRAW KURD. 

Uniform with “ Lyrical Verse, from Elizabeth to Victoria.” 
Crown Svo, 3s. 0d. 

DANTE: 

A Defence of the Ancient Text of the “ Divina 
Commedia.” 

By WICKHAM FLOWER, F.S A. 

A Critical Consideration of the Story of Bertram de Born, as 
related by Dante in the Inferno, and a suggested Oor- 
reoiion of the accepted Text. __ 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

CHRONICLES OF 
BLACKHEATH 

GOLFERS. 

Edited by W. E. HUGHES, 

Late Hon. Secretary of the Royal Blackheath Golf Club. 
With numerous Portrait! and other Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, 11s. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


W. THACKER & C0.’8 U8T. 


NOTICE. 

“John Company” may be now had at 
the London Libraries and Booksellers’. 

“ Mr. X. O. Keene'* new book, ‘ A Servant of John 
Company,’ will certainly appear at a moment when 
India engroetee a more than usually large thare of public 
interest. Anything from the pungent pen of the author 
of ‘ Sketches in Indian Ink " is sure to be worth reading." 

Dailt News. 

A SERVANT OF 
“JOHN COMPANY.” 

(The Hon. East India Company). Being the 
R. collections (50 year) of an Indian Official, by 
H. G. KEENE, C.I.E., Hon. M.A., Author of 
“Sketches in Indian Ink,” Ac. With Portrait 
and 6 Full-Page Illustrations by W. Simpson, of 
the “ Illustrated London News,” from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 

Contents : Posting Days in England—Fighting 
Fitzgerald -Daniel O’Connell —Reminiscences of the 
Indian Mutiny—Duelling in the Army, and the part 
the late Prince Consort took in the Abolition of the 
same—Afera—Lord Canning—Sir Henry Lawrence— 
Anglo-Indian Society in the Days of the East India 
Company—Lord Dalhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot and 
other well-known Indian Officials; interspersed with 
Original Stories and Anecdotes of the Times, and 
Appendix on the Present Troubles in India. 


A NEW WORK ON BRITISH STOCK. 

THE BEST BREEDS of BRITISH 

BTOCK : » Pr.eUe.1 Guido for F«rm«r, md Ownereof LljodgoA 
In Enxlaud »ud th» Colonic By Profowon J. P. SHELDON, 
l»t* SjKWl.l CommlMlooor of tho Canadian GorOTlMOt. and 
JAMES LONG, Author of “British Dairy Fanning Edited by 
JOHN WATSON, E.L.S. Modium 8 ro. boards, Ja 6 d. 

A rueful and ufe xuldc, written by wall-known author! tiro who 
are men of science a d practical farmers. 


A NEW WORK ON TACTI08. 

TACTICS : as Applied to Schemes. 

By Major J. BHERSTON. DEO, P.S.C. (RM.BrtewM. with an 
Appendix containing “Solutions to some Tactical Scheme*, by 
CapflL J. 8 HADWJELL, P. 8 .C. (8uffolk Regiment). D.A.A.O. for 
Instruction. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 7 Maps. 
Demy 8 vo, 9s. 

A NEW MEDICAL WORK. 

MEDICAL HINTS for HOT CLIMATES 

and for Theme Out of Reach of Professional Aid. By CHARLES 


THACKERS NEW SIX-SHILLING SERIES 

OF 

STANDARD WORKS, 

Including History, Biography, Travel, The Bette* Lett res 
and Miscettaneoue Literature. 

NOW READY. 

In crown 8 ro, doth extra, price Ca each Volnrnr. 


RUDYAKD KIPLING.-DEP4BTMENTAL 

DITTIES and OTHER VERSES. Ninth Edition. Printed 3 
antique wove paper, with Frontispieoe and several Full-page and 
_it — 111...* -’.I . nHrrinal Tlnwinn hv DrTDLIT CREATES 


“ ALIPH CHEEM."—LAYS of IND: Comic, 

Satirical, and Descriptive Poems, Illustrative of Anglo-Indian 
Life. T1 lustrated by tho Author, Lionkl Isons, R. A Stkwdau, 
and others. Tenth Edition. 


E. H. A.—A NATURALIST on the PROWL. 

With 80 Illustrations by R. A. Stkendalx, F.R.GE., F.Z. 8 , Author 
of “ Mammalia of India.'* Second Edition. 


E. H. A-THE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. 

An Indian Natural!it's Foreixn Policy. With M Itln rt ra t io n. by 
t. V. Macuak. Sixth Edition. 

E. H. A.-BEHIND the BUNGALOW- With 

63 Clever Sketohee by the Illustrator of “The Tribes." iftb 
Edition. __ 

W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE FULL PROSPECTUS WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MONDAY'S PAPERS. 


The List will Open on Monday , October 18 th, 1897, and Close on Wednesday , October 20th, 1897. 

BLAISDELL PENCILS, Limited 

{Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1893), 

FOE THE MANUFACTURE OF 

THE BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


SHARE CAPITAL.£100,000. 

Divided into 40,000 six per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 60,000 
Ordinary Shares of £i each, payable 2s. 6d. on application, 7s. 6d. on allotment, and 
the balance on the 20th November, 1897. 


Directors: 

Alderman ALF COOKE, J.P. (Ex-Mayor of Leeds), Crown Point Printing Works, and Weetwood Hall, 
Leeds ( Chairman). 

JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS, 46, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C.. and 56, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 
{Managing Director ). 

ARTHUR ESCOTT YOUNG, 24, Longridge Road, London, S.W. {General Manager ). 

WILLIAM DALLAS ROSS (Managing Director of “ Black and White ”), London. 

N. SCOTT-RUSSELL, 6, Egerton Gardens, London, S.W. 

WILLIAM PORTER WARD, 106, Rue de l’Arbre-B4nit, Brussels. 

Bankers: 

LLOYD’S BANK, LIMITED, 222, Strand, London, W.C., and other Branches: 

Solicitors: 

ASH WELL & TUT1N, Nottingham and London. 

Auditors: 

MELLOWS, BASDEN & CO., 35, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., and Nottingham. 

Secretary and Registered Offices of the Company: 

SILVAN US ALLEN, Alliance Mills, Stoke Newington, London, N. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


HOODER & STOUGHTON'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


New Illustrated List post free on application. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 

READY OCTOBER IMA 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 
NEW STORY OF CHILD LIFE. 

PRINCESS SARAH 

Crown 8vn, cloth silt, gilt edge*, 3*. 6d. With 8 Fall- 
Page Plates and Illustrations in the Text by Harold 
Copping. 

" Princes* 8arah ” is one of those delightful stories of 
child life which John 8trange Winter can tell so well. It is 
written in the author’s best style, and is worthy of a 
popularity as great as her ** Bootle’s Baby ” attained. 


ETHEL TURNER’S NEW BOOK 

MISS BOBBIE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations and 25 Cuts in the Text by Harold 
Copping. 

“ Miss Ethel Turner is fast becoming to the world at large 
what the anthoress of * Little Men,’ Ac., was for generations 
past to America, and to children and grown-ap people alike 
all the world over .”—Westmineter Qazette. 

ETHEL TURNER’S OTHER BOOKS. 

THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 3s. 6d. 

SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 3s. 6d. 
THE FAMILY at MI3RULE 3s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE DUCHESS. 2a. 6d. 

THE STORY of a BABY. 2s. 6d. 


JUST READY. 

A NEW IiOOK OF FAIRY STORIES. 

Profusely Illustrated by A. J. Johnson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. fld. 

AUSTRALIAN FAIR? TALES. 

By ATHA WE8TBURY. 

“Delightful tAles_Her power of enchantment is real. 

Miss Westbury has also the Bkill to set forth her graceful 
fancies in attractive form .’’—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW SERIES Of CIFr BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 

The name* of the Authors give sufficient guarantee of the 
literary merits and interest of ihe*e books, whilst for value 
the books will be found unequalled in Copyright Books. 
Paper, printing, binding, and illustrations are alike 
excellent. 

WELL ILLUSTRATED BY W. S. STACEY AND 
GORDON BROWNE. 

DIOKY BEAUMONT. By Arthur Lee 

KNIGHT, Author of " Jack Trcrar, R N.,“ 1c. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD. 

Annals of a Publishing House: William 
Blackwood and his Sons. By Mis. Oliphant. 
In 2 vole. (Blackwood.) 

T HE house of Blackwood have had from 
the first the peculiarity of contract¬ 
ing intimate personal relations with many 
of the authors who worked with or for 
them; and the numerous and durable 
friendships which resulted are a singular 
testimony to the merit of these publishers 
as men. Most people dislike to have money 
dealings, except of the most definite and 
formal nature, with their friends; and not 
many important contributors can put up 
with editorial rebuffs. Yet there never was 
a contributor to Maga, except Wilson, the 
tutelary genius—and not even Wilson in 
the days of the first Blackwood—who could 
count with certainty on acceptance, and all 
were subject to editorial retrenchments. 
But although the publishers insisted 
courteously but firmly upon the right to 
reject and the right to excise, they never 
imitated the evil fashion of the Quarterlies 
in inserting paragraphs and altering the 
author’s meaning; and in their money deal¬ 
ings they adhered resolutely to the view of 
their founder, who treated payment as an 
accident of the transaction: 

“ The sentiments which he h<»ld on this sub¬ 
ject, written I do not remember to what corre¬ 
spondent,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “are very 
isfemiriy expressed : ‘ I never did, and never 
will, hold out money in itself as the inducement 
for men of talents to write for Maga. What 
I have always been anxious for is that able men 
should write on such subjects as they them¬ 
selves felt an interest in, and,’ we must allow 
he adds at once, ‘never to print any article 
without paying liberally for it.’ ” 

In short, the Blackwoods spared neither 
trouble nor money to make their magaric 
so good that the best men would account 
it an honour to appear in it. They en¬ 
deavoured to inspire their contributors with 


their own zeal for Maga , and this con 
stituted a real bond of union—a sort 
comradeship, very pleasant to read of. 

These two volumes do not carry the 
history beyond 1861, when John Blackwood 
was left in sole charge, three other brothers 
having died in harness. The first volume 
relates how William Blackwood was appren¬ 
ticed to a bookseller, setup a bookshop him¬ 
self in Edinburgh, became Murray’s Scotch 
agent, issued some few books, and was for 
a brief, bright moment partner with Murray 
in publishing The Tales of Mg Landlord ; 
how in 1817 he attempted a magazine, the 
Edinburgh Monthly, under the editorship of 
Pringle and Cleghom; how it failed, the 
editors departed; how Maga rose from its 
ashes, and burst upon the world with the 
Chaldee Manuscript, This makes up about 
a fifth of the book. The rest tells of Maga's 
turbulent youth, explains the genesis of the 
famous Nodes —an idea of Blackwood’s own 
and sketches the main contributors. It 
is an extraordinary record. Scott’s success 
had turned the head of every publisher, the 
bacillus of authorship had not yet widely 
extended its ravages, authors were scarce, 
and publishers—more especially Blackwood 
—had the wildest expectations of eveiy new 
aspirant. He sent out into the highways 
and the hedges to compel men to write for 
him; but with a shrewdness strangely allied 
to this rashness, very soon took their 
measure. If they would not do, good-bye 
to them. If they did do, he harnessed them 
to the most wildly jibbing team that ever 
man held together. Of his chief helpers, 
there was not one but recommended him¬ 
self by letting the publisher in for a libel 
action in his first or second contribution, yet 
reproaches never seem to have followed; 
and one and all considered it a mark 
of genius to be late with their “copy. 
The magazine used to come out when it 
pleased Heaven and Professor Wilson; it 
often came in a double number: it had no 
really responsible editor, except in so far as 
Mr. Blackwood had to stand the racket for 
whatever might appear; in short, it had the 
disorder of all vigorous growths. Gradually 
control became centralised and method 
asserted itself; but the period of which 
this first volume treats is the period of the 
veiled council, the symbol of which is the 
Nodes , written first by a single hand, then 
sent round to the others for correction and 
interpolations. It is odd to learn how many 
the boisterous convivialities originated 
in Lockhart’s sober seclusion. But the 
suppers at Ambrose’s were a jovial reality 
for all that. 

Of the four chief figures of this 
group—those who receive a whole chapter 
apiece—Lockhart was already sufficiently 
familiar to us, but loses nothing by this 
new presentment. He was the brain of 
the party. Hogg also is scarce a novelty, 
and merits no merty, the man who 


calumniated his benefactor, and that bene 
factor Scott. But even this scarcely deserved 
a worse punishment thim that of vanity 
mortified to the very quick, and one becomes 
almost sorry for him. The part which 
Wilson made him play in the Nodes always 
galled him—for Hogg did not write the 
| sentiments that are put in his mouth—and ( 


- j it galled him still more when the Ettrick 
Shepherd remained a figure at Ambrose’s 
board, but had ceased to find acceptance for 
hiB work in Maga. Here is a letter from 
him to Blackwood: 

“ March 28, 1828. 

“ At your d-sire I send you an article for the 
Agricultural Journal , and a poetical epistle for 
the magazine, though I know as usual it will 
only be giving the carrier the trouble of bringing 
them out again; and as you are the only man 
whoever does me this honour (».*., of rejecting 
contributions) the oftener you do it the better; 
but 1 want to establish this fact to your own 
conviction—that our friendship shall n -t fail 
on my part. 

“ I am exceedingly disgusted with the last 
beastly ‘ Noctes,’ and, as it is manifest that the 
old business of mocking and ridicule is again 
beginning, I have been earnestly advised by 
several of my best and dearest friends to let 
you hear from me in a way to which I have 
a great aversion; but, if I do, believe me it 
shall be free of all malice, and merely to clear 
my character of sentiments and actions which 
I detest, and which have proved highly detri¬ 
mental to me.” 

Wilson and Maginn alike are revelations 
to us. Mrs. Oliphant with the utmost 
justice sets down an admirable portrait of 
each, but she does not conceal her dislike 
of Maginn, and she shares that loving 
tolerance for the Professor which was here¬ 
ditary in the house. The Blackwoods had 
good reason to be grateful, for when the 
founder died scarcely past his prime, and 
the two sons Alexander and Robert were 
left in charge, it was Wilson who saw them 
through. Lockhart had gone to London 
and the Quarterly, Maginn also was absent 
and no longer loyal; but Wilson responded 
to Mrs. Blackwood’s unusual appeal—“ Oh, 
Professor, you’ll stand by the boys! ” But 
Maga had stood well by the Professor, who 
owed it to this connexion that he occu¬ 
pied a chair which gave him a hand¬ 
some stipend and a six months’ summer 
holiday per annum; and it had shielded him 
from the consequences not merely of his 
ordinaiy rash speeches, but of one down¬ 
right disgraceful act. In August, 1825, he 
and Lockwood had been staying with Scott 
at Wordsworth’s house on terms of the 
closest friendship. In the next number of 
~ a, Wilson, contrary as it would seem 
to his very convictions, and in sheer wanton¬ 
ness, attacked both Scott’s poetry and 
Wordsworth’s. In the same article he 
described an Irish Member of Parliament^ 
Mr. Martin, as a jackass, and Mr. Martin 
threatened an action demanding the writer’s 
name- Wilson, who with all his big frame 
had no vigour and was continually imagin¬ 
ing himself ill and complaining of nerves, 
broke down utterly: 

“ To-day only I got your packet, it having 
laic at a farmhouse at some distance for at least 
two days. On reading your enclosures I was 
seized with a trembling and shivering fit, and 
was deadly sick for some hours. I am some¬ 
what better, but in my bed, whence I now 
write. All this may be needless, but it is the 
case; and I am absolutely an object of any 
true friend’s commiseration. To own that 
article is for a thousand reasons impossible. It 
would involve me in lies abhorrent to my 
nature. I would rather die this evening. 
Remember how. with Hunt, I was most willing 
to come forward [this was another libel action 
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brought on by his intemperance in the same 
rear] ; here it is death to do so. I am abso- 
utely not in my right mind to-night. I wish 
well to all mankind, and am incapable of dis¬ 
honour. This avowal would be fatal to my 
character, my place, to existence. Say nothing 
to me that oould add to my present misery ” 

(p. 282). 

“ Lying and dishonour are death to me,” 
he writes, and practically begs the pub¬ 
lisher to get the lying done by deputy. 
Maginn, meanwhile in London, was trying 
to take the blame on himself, and inter¬ 
viewing Martin. He got him to dinner, 
and—“ we Irish know how to talk to each 
other ” — pacified him by promise of an 
apology in the next number. “He said 

he understood you were a d-d decent 

man, but that you ought to take care of 
what vou got your people to write (true 
enough, entre now)." And here is the con¬ 
clusion to the long letter: 

“ I think I did a good job for you. As I 
cannot offer to give people champagne at my 
own expense, I charge you the bill which, like 
Falstaff’s, is rather heavier in the drinking than 
in the eating. It amounts in all to £3 7s., with 
which I debit you.” 

Poor Captain Shandon. A letter describ¬ 
ing Mrs. Maginn’s call on young Blackwood 
is worthy of Thackeray. 

That name reminds one to pass to the 
second volume, annals rather of the pub¬ 
lishing house than of Maga. Thackeray 
represented their great mistake : the 
young Blackwoods refused an early offer 
from him of what seem to have been 
“ Roundabout Papers.” But it was to 
Thackeray, as a close friend, that John 
Blackwood wrote later on, anent a new 
Author, “ who looks very like a first-class 
passenger ”—the timid person whom Lewes 
introduced as George Eliot. Interesting as 
the pages concerning her are, they are not 
so good as those which show Bulwer Lytton 
—long a pillar of Maga —in a very amiable 
light > and not a tenth part as am lining as 
the wonderful epistles and doings of Samuel 
Warren. 

“ What say you,” writes the author of Ton 
Thousand a Tear, “to a review by me of 
Dickens’s new book on America—a fair, pru¬ 
dent, and real review—bearing in mind my 
own position as a sort of honourable yet fear¬ 
less rival of his P I have just read forty pages. 
I could make it a first-rate affair . ... If 
you can rely on mjr judgment and tact, I can. 

‘ ‘ In the description of the voyage out is to 
be found, in my opinion, a perfect specimen of 

Dickens’s peculiar excellences .and faults. 

These last I should touch on in a manly and 
delicate and generous spirit. Bely on Sam 
Warren. I will do him good, and will make 
himself acknowledge me a high-minded rival, 
a real friend. ... 

“ Oh, what a book I could have written! ! ! 
I mean, I who have not only observed, but re¬ 
flected so much on the characters of the people 
of England and America.” 

Coleridge, De Quincey, and Galt all 
figure characteristically; so does Landor, 
naturally furious because in an article of his 
after the names Homer, Dante, Shake¬ 
speare, the editor had inserted “and Wil¬ 
son.” . Poor Christopher! But the pathos 
of oblivion touches many of these pages, 


which record not failures, but forgotten 
successes. Not less interesting, however, 
than the authors are the publishers them¬ 
selves; Alexander and Robert, who suc¬ 
ceeded their father; John the younger 
brother, ablest of the sons, who established 
the branch in Pall Mall, for a while an 
active oentre of literature; and Major 
Blackwood, father of the present Mr. 
William Blackwood, who after twenty years’ 
service in the Indian Army came home to 
take his share in the firm’s counsels. All 
of them show the same courtesy and kind¬ 
ness ; all criticise, not as literary men, but as 
lovers of books who well know what a book 
should be. Not a single note is signed by 
any Blackwood that has not a curiously 
familiar tone to those many who have re¬ 
ceived letters from the headquarters of 
Maga. 

These somewhat random notes and ex¬ 
tracts may give, perhaps, a general idea of 
the masses of information contained in these 
two bulky volumes. They can, however, 
give no idea of the skill with which Mrs. 
Oliphant has grouped and selected the 
immense correspondence. Her final revision 
would doubtless have removed a few need¬ 
less repetitions, but these do not affect the 
readableness of the whole. The great length 
—1,000 large pages—has not seemed long, 
and it is surprising how the heterogeneous 
elements have been wrought into a really 
continuous narrative. Two things have 
made this possible: the central interest 
afforded by Maga , and the extraordinary 

C 'stenoe of character in the firm. The 
is a history of Maga and a history of 
the Blackwoods—if it is possible to separate 
the publishers who made the magazine and 
the magazine which made the publishers. 
Maga no longer holds the field triumphant 
and unassailable; but she is in no way 
superannuated or superseded, as has become 
more or less the fate of her rivals, the Buff 
and Blue and Yellow. How potent was the 
energy of her youth will be felt by everyone 
who reads this history of her. The impression 
is easily verified by turning to one of the old 
numbers, perhaps the only productions of a 
distinctively party and political organ which 
after three generations remain fresh and 
readable. 

It is a history which must have been 
pleasant to write, for it is a history of 
few defections and many loyalties. The 
errors of Maga , which were flagrant and 
many, are neither concealed nor condoned, 
but they are related along with her triumphs 
and her virtues by one who gave her the 
love and service of a lifetime, and whose 
fortunes—as more than one pathetic passage 
relates—were connected at the happiest and 
saddest moments with those of the magazine. 
Mrs. Oliphant reoeived her first proofs from 
Maga on her wedding morning. She sur¬ 
mounted the struggle of her early widow¬ 
hood by an unlooked - for success in its 
columns ; and the last book of so many that 
she wrote was this narrative—a most fitting 
conclusion to her varied career. 


“ SCHOLARLY, BUT COLOURLESS." 

A History of French Literature. By Edward 

Dowden. (W. Heinemann.) 

As a painstaking, well-written volume Prof. 
Dowden’s History of French Literature may 
freely be commended. Honest industry is 
always admirable, and is a worthy object in 
itself. But the book cannot be described as 
an artistic archievement, nor does it at any 
time rise above the level of sober, mediocre, 
and readable matter. This is partly due to 
the stupendous effort to comprise so vast and 
varied a subject into a single volume, but 
still more to the fact that Prof. Dowden as 
a critic is not equal to the task he has under¬ 
taken. Taine has spoiled us for oommon- 
place treatment of such a subject. We 
want a temperament, an imagination, a 
quality of interpretation as sweeping, as 
penetrative, a mind as robust and original, 
as that of the unique historian of English 
literature. There is nothing but genius 
lacking to prevent even a single volume 
from being a masterpiece, but for that the 
writer must have an individuality, a judg¬ 
ment not to be confounded with that of the 
man over the way, a commanding distinction 
of style. 

Now, Mr. Dowden writes well, but his 
style is that of the lettered crowd. Given a 
capacity for reading and writing, a hundred 
writers of the same scope and learning 
might sign their names to his work without 
mortal reader feeling bound to interpose in 
his behalf. And when you have lamented 
the undistinguished monotony of these 428 
pages, without a single flash of inspiration, 
without a lively touch of temper or caprice, 
without a smile or frown, without a ray of 
light or charm, without a trace of origin¬ 
ality, there remains the critic for considera¬ 
tion. As a historian of French literature, 
Mr. Dowden shows himself accurate, fair, 
and conscientious. He has condensed as 
far as possible, and crammed as much as he 
could of the big and little into such space as 
naturally forbids free breathing and the 
neoessary expansion of individual genius. 
This makes his history an excellent guide¬ 
book for beginners, or for those who have 
no fancy for closer acquaintance with the 
subject, who are content to distinguish 
roughly between the work of Froissart and 
Villon without any ardent desire to explore 
either. This is always laudable industry, 
and for such reason Mr. Dowden’s work has 
its just measure of utility. 

Criticism takes us into depths beyond the 
writer’s capacity. True, the quality of our 
British critical work has rarely been com¬ 
manding. An eminent French writer has 
said that there is no such thing as criticism 
understood in England, and certain it is that 
so far as literature is concerned we still await 
our Sainte-Beuve, our Taine; we await even 
lesser lights, critics of the force and sub¬ 
tlety of Weiss, Jules Lemaitre, and Anatole 
France. The French critic proves himself 
more than a worker—a creative artist in his 
domain. Mr. Dowden, like the average 
British critic, is content to say what all the 
world would say, precisely in the way that 
all the world would say it. He is not 
subtle, not suggestive—to win pardon for 
his lack of depth and penetration, and 
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accumulation of defects; lie is contentedly 
shallow and obvious. This is how he sums 
up the spirit of courtly literature: 

“ In general, the poems of the Epopte courtoite 
exhibit much of the brilliant external aspect 
of the life of chivalry as idealised by the im¬ 
agination ; dramatic situations are ingeniously 
devised; the emotions of the chief actors are 
expounded and analysed, sometimes with real 
delicacy; but in the conception of character in 
the recurring incidents, in the types of passion, 
in the creation of marvel and surprise, a large 
conventional element is present. Love is in¬ 
dependent of marriage, or, rather, the relation 
of wedlock excludes love in the accepted sense 
of the word: the passion is almost necessarily 
illegitimate, and it comes as if it were an 
irresistible fate; the first advance is often made 
by the woman; but though at war with the 
duty of wedlock, love u conceived as an 
ennobling influence prompting the knight to 
all deeds of courage and self-sacrifice. Through 
the later translation of the Spanish Amadit det 
Oaules something of the spirit of the medireval 
romances was carried into the chivalric and 
pastoral romances of the seventeenth century.” 

It is only when we come to surprising 
personalities and eccentric genius that we 
realise the amiable banality of Mr. Dowden’s 
work. That he should be content to walk 
us through “ les lieux commune ” when 
engaged upon the mere documentary por¬ 
tions of his great task, well and good. 
Genius itself might be pardoned for 
nodding over Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jean de Meung; but Froissart, but Villon 
here, surely, are individualities to arrest the 
readers! Here are delightful occasions to 
dive underneath the historic wave and 
bring up pearls of observation and charac 
terisation. Work here may be brilliantly 
explained by character, moment, race, and 
environment. Yet neither the quaint and 
garrulous Froissart nor the double soul of 
Villon—tender, mournful, pious, and re¬ 
signed ; immoral, ruffianly, and lying—reach 
us with any vividness of conception. Mr. 
Dowden makes mention of Villon’s “in¬ 
tensify of personal quality,” but his business 
is to make it more evident to us. He 
the tendency to create a Villon 
but neglects to point out that 
in all French poetry, before or 
since this classical vagabond’s time, has 
reached the full and perfect beauty of much 
of his verse. Many details should have 
been sacrificed, that the general reader, to 
whom the book is addressed, might spend 
another page on this mysterious and unique 
image of viciousness and innocence, of de¬ 
pravity and engaging childishness, drunken 
reprobate, repentant soul, and at bottom 
sweet-naturea and harmless child, all in 
committing every crime of the calendar. 

Mr. Dowden is too preoccupied in chain¬ 
ing the mere sequence of work to note or 
hint at the thousand and one influences that 
ret, modify, and limit production. He 
res no effort to evoke atmosphere and 
environment. The histoiy of a literature, 
to fulfil the entirety of its purpose, should 
in a measure prove the histoiy of racial 
evolution. It should not be less than a 
coloured, suggestive, vital revelation of a 
nation’s inner history and development. So 
many things conspire for and against the 
production of books that in themselves seem 
apart and independent. It is this atmos- 


laments 

legend, 

nothing 


phere, these exterior and seemingly remote 
influences, that we miss in this colourless, if 
scholarly, book. Light and air should 
travel freely about the imagination, and 
instead we are confronted with the dull list 
of national bookshelves. We crave some 
vivid presentment of society, we desire to 
captivate, on palpitating wings of evocation, 
the tone of thought, of sentiment, to recall 
the radiant vitality of a vanished hour, hear 
some echo of the murmur of the thrilled 
past, gather from exterior details some 
notion of the interior man whose intellectual 
work we are invited to consider. 

It seems ungracious to cavil at so much 
evidence of labour, and one would willingly 
congratulate the public on its results; but 
it is disconcerting to find so little in it to 
praise or quarrel with. The traveller in 
search of the picturesque or the grotesque 
is not satisfied to find himself upon an even 
plain with never a hill or hollow in view; 
and the true combatant is equally charmed 
by a windmill to tilt against or an altar to 
pray before. In this department, as in every 
other department of letters, it does not 
suffice to classify with accuracy and express 
oneself with lucidify; the rarer faculties of 
seeing, feeling, and thinking are necessary 
as well. And one wonders in dismay what 
the precise object of such an undertaking 
can be when all the best of French litera 
ture may be studied piecemeal in excellent 
monographs both in English and in French. 
Its utility seems to consist in reference, and 
in this case the achievement may be 
described as considerably below the labour, 
since a slim catechism or dictionary would 
just as well have served. 

Turn to p. 166, and read Prof. Dowden’s 
extremely commonplace analysis of Poly mute, 
and then open M. Jules Lemattre’s third 
series of the Imprtttiont du ThiAtr*, and 
read M. Sarcey’s lecture at the Odeon 
on Corneille’s tragedy. We do not 
suggest that classical tragedy should be 
treated in a serious book in this flippant 
and delightful way. But underneath the 
modem flippancy, the charming lightness 
of touch and cynical explanatory smile, the 
mobile arch of brow and bright gesture of 
the lecturer, which M. Lemattre makes us 
feel and see (a tone and attitude more 
Beamingly suited to a discussion on the 
modem plays of Meilhac), what penetra¬ 
tion, what originality and surprise of view, 
what youth and reality infused into an old 
subject! Why has Prof. Dowden never 
for one moment deviated from the dull 
academical manner, shut his eyes upon the 
mechanical superficialities of training, and 
struck a personal note to help us to a little 
good-humour at least ? His Corneille is the 
sort of thing most of us left behind us with 
our schooldays. That he might have suc¬ 
ceeded had he lent himself to the newer 
method may be gathered by his concise 
description of La Rochefoucauld's maxima 


as “ a collection of medals struck in honour 
of the conquests of cynicism.” But happy 
sentences like this do not abound. On the 
next page he returns to the hackneyed 
definition of La Rochefoucauld’s work and 
character. 

Mr. Dowden’s summing up of Racine’s 


characteristics is more telling than any of 


his former judgments. True, Racine is an 
easier, because a more sympathetic, subject 
than Corneille. He is the dramatist of 
profound and complex love, and his more 
modem genius offers an occasion to be 
interesting. Prof. Dowden points out 
the audacity that underlies the exquisite 
suavify of Ms style, the rare effects of his 
simple vocabulary, the delicacy and music 
of his verse, and the dignify of his treatment. 
But why not support Ms criticism by the 
analysis of some illuminating quotations? 
As a fact, the entire book rolls to its un¬ 
exciting end unaided by quotation, and the 
analyses are so cursory and slight as to 
afford us no pleasure whatever. Even 
in the pages referred to about Racine, 
“sensible” is the most enthusiastic adjec¬ 
tive at our disposal. And in a mere 
synopsis, such figures as Montaigne and 
Bossuet should stand out in finer relief, 
demand a profounder insight and a more 
brilliant handling, if even dismissed in a 
couple of pages, than here bestowed upon 
them. Indeed, the entire seventeenth century 
could not well be more inadequately repre¬ 
sented than in the hundred and few pages 
here given to it. 

As a compiler of mere facts and the 
placid announcer in the long defile of 
historic names the writer is at Ms ease. No 
undue demand is made upon his imagina¬ 
tion, and we cannot cry out at his lack of 
freshness, hence our ability to plod our 
way through well-written pages that simply 
remind us of half-forgotten names. It is 
only when vividly remembered figures start 
into view and familiar landmarks revive 
old reveries and delights that our patienoe 
is tried. We would have the author of Vori- 
Vert more deferentially treated, and some¬ 
thing more is due to Marivaux and the 
Abb6 Prfvost than Prof. Dowden appears 
to believe. Yoltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot 
have been so well done elsewhere that there 
is little left to be said about them. It is 
hardly necessary to tell a schoolboy that 
“ Rousseau was essentially an idealist, but 
an idealist whose dreams and visions were 
inspired by the play of his sensibility upon 
his intellect and imagination, and therefore 
he was the least impersonal of writers ”; but 
it is well to weigh upon the fact that 
Rousseau restored to French prose “ colour, 
warmth, and the large utteranoe wMch it 
had lost.” 

Prof. Dowden has even found the means 
of making the amazing and dazzling figure 
of Beaumarchais a mere lifeless name. 
Ch6rubin Mmself, that prince of impudent 
and adorable pages, is overlooked. But 
how many are overlooked in this volume 
where better men might have been spared ? 
Prof. Dowden canters along the dusty road 
of acknowledged glory, and has no word 
or recognition for less obvious oelebrify. 
The ostentatious Chateaubriand figures m 
all his legendary egotism; Mme. ae Stael 
in the flames of Napoleonic wrath, turbaned 
and persecuted; but we hear nothing of 
Lados, who, as the master of the mundane 
and psycho-physiological novel of to-day, 
merits a nod. It is something to be respon¬ 
sible for the fiction of M. Bourget, who 
traces the particular turn of his talent to 
the influence of “Liaisons Dangereuses.” 
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From Lammenais to Sainte-Beuve nothing 
luminous or fresh is said. 

Still it must be admitted, in the writer’s 
words, “ that no one can pretend to know 
the whole of a vast literature. He may 
have opened many books and turned many 
pages; he cannot have penetrated to the 
soul of all books, from the Sony of Roland 
to Tout« la Lyre.” 


THE LAFAYETTE8. 

The Household of the Lafayettes. By Edith 
Siohel. (Archibald Constable.) 

The value of such a history of a great 
family, in addition to any interest which 
may arise from the historical portraiture, 
lies in insisting upon the earlier revolution 
within the noblesse, and the genuine modera¬ 
tion of the earlier republicanists. Lurid 
and inaccurate sketches of the great event 
have become so common that its profoundly 
logical sequence, its inevitableness, are lost 
sight of. The men whose faces we see 
through the confusion are, in a way, types 
of character, and in them virtue and vice 
work themselves out to a conclusion with a 
rapidity which seems almost theatrical. 
Here, for some dozen years, the dramatic 
held festival, and in reading the tale of it 
we seem to be looking at the naked bones of 
human character. 

The author is at her best in her rough 
bird’s-eye surveys of the period, especially of 
that time which immediately preceded the 
Terror. It was an age of theory run mad, 
of sensibility and noble emotions, of endless 
posing as “friends of man ” and “children 
of nature.” It was a time full of a sort of 
spectral life, when men and women sought 
always some new thing, and coquetted 
pleasantly with words and feelings which 
were some day to be their death. But the 
high spirit, the generosity and the very 
flightiness had one effect—they produced a 
society of fascinating women. At no time 
were the great ladies so powerful. Their 
follies ruled the world, their airs and graces 
were embodied in a preposterous system of 
etiquette, and in their new pose of earnestness 
they dared to meddle with science, the State 
and the Church. It is a cruel tale to read, 
for over these butterflies even then was 
hanging the shadow of death. They were, 
many of them, saints in the truest sense, 
and beneath the folly lay a deep kindliness 
and courage. Mme. de Tesse, the Yol- 
tairean, the apostle of sensibility, who, 
when in England, paid a visit to the grave 
of Richardson and lay for a long time 
sobbing, met poverty and exile with a 
Spartan heroism and a more than Spartan 
cheerfulness. Still stranger wets the Marechal 
de Noailles, who, says Miss Sichel, 

“had many habits, equally innocent, impious, 
and inconvenient. She kept up a constant 
correspondence with the Virgin Mary, posted 
her letters in a dovecot, and never suspected 
that it was her priest who answered them. 
‘ What familiarity,’ she once exclaimed: ‘ this 
little bourgeoise of Nazareth addresses me as 
“Dear Marechal de la troiaieme ligne”—but 
I ■ must remember that she is my Saviour’s 
mother (here she bowed her head), ' and 


after all she does come of the Royal House of 
David.’ Sometimes her whims took a less 
extravagant form, as when she insisted that all 
her elderly grand-nephews should be painted 
as cupids and distinguished from middle-class 
loves by having the Order of Malta represented 
on their shoulders. But even while we laugh 
there rises before our eyes a vision of the same 
lady, borne in a tumbril, with uncomplaining 
dignity, to the scaffold.” 

It was with the young aristocrats of the 
period that the theory of the Revolution 
arose: 

“ Excited to liberty by philosophical writings 
and speeches,” wrote the Comte de S£gur, “ we 
wished to enjoy in one breath the favours of 
the Court, the pleasures of the town, the 
approval of the clergy, the affection of the 
people, the applause of the philosophers, the 
renown of literati, the favour of ladies, the 
esteem of virtuous men.” 

It was a large ideal, soon to be pitifully 
broken, but it gave rise to a certain vague 
rhetorical type of character. From such a 
class Lafayette arose, and in a way he is its 
best example. A highly respectable soldier, 
he distinguished himself first in the American 
War ana returned to Paris to be admired. 
In the early days of the Revolution he 
seemed to be the most prominent figure. 
He became commander - in - chief of the 
National Guard, and for a little time directed 
the affairs of the nation. But life became 
too complex for him, stronger men arose, 
and he was driven with all his excellent 
sentiments into exile. After a weary time in 
Prussian and Austrian prisons, he returned 
to Paris to find Napoleon at the head of 
affairs. The two men did not agree, and 
Lafayette went into retirement. He played 
some little part in the expulsion of Charles 
X. and the establishment of Louis Philippe. 
But his work was over, and at his country 
dwelling he ended his days in peace. 

An amiable, honourable man, but one 
very far short of greatness. He was at his 
best as a soldier; as a statesman he had 
neither strength nor wisdom. He was all 
his life dominated by hazy abstract ideas 
which made him diffident in action. Liberty 
was his chief fetish, and he wasted his time 
in that most barren of all strifes, the dis¬ 
cussion of the best form of government. 
He incessantly talks of “ the lovely name 
of liberty,” and we are told that “ he 
did not suffer the Red Indians to escape, 
but addressed them eloquently in their 
native tongue, and converted a feathered 
chief to the love of liberty.” He had a 
craving for a certain theatrical effect, 
and posed incessantly on his curvetting 
white horse. He overestimated his own 
importance, till even the friendly John 
Adams is driven to declare, “Lafayette will 
think himself the one person necessary.” 
On the whole, a kindly, high-spirited, in¬ 
effective man, at once too romantic and too 
stupid. He had the misfortune to be cast 
among men of far greater power, to whom 
his fineness of nature was repugnant. 
Talleyrand despised him heartily. Mira- 
beau, the old “ swallower of formulas,” 
found him impossible, and hit off his weak¬ 
ness in a perfect nickname. To the fierce 
men of the Tenor this Cromwell-Grandison 
was an inconsiderable aristocrat, and to 
Napoleon h© was aq obstinate, well-meaning 


visionary. Yet one cannot but admire the 
man, for he believed so heartily in himself 
and his vague ideals, and he shaped his 
course so honestly on his beliefs, that at 
times he rose into the heroic. 

Miss Sichel’s work is interesting, though 
not without faults. In a general survey of 
the period she is excellent, but when she 
has to trace the career of Lafayette himself 
her desire for brisk narrative lands her in a 
jerky, breathless style. She is too fond of 
a heavy antithesis, and now and again there 
is a trace of the spread-eagle in her senti¬ 
ment. This leads her to the fault of over¬ 
emphasis. We can welcome an honest 
enthusiasm, but surely in such sentences as 
the following there is a lack of good sense: 
“ Lafayette was free by the grace of Napo¬ 
leon; it was as when Sindbad the Sauor 
burst the sealed casket and let loose the 
genius who was destined to defy him”; 
and “ It is said that our greatest deeds are 
unconscious; Napoleon never knew that he 
had taught Lafayette experience.” Again, 
were Hyde and Clarendon two different 
people, as p. 100 declares? But apart 
from such blemishes the work is vigorous 
and attractive, and, if for nothing else, we 
must be grateful for the portrait of Adrienne 
de Lafayette, surely a heroine even in an 
age of great-hearted women. 


AN OLD DIARY. 

The Journal of Countess Frangoise JSrasinska. 

Translated from the Polish by Kasimir 

Dziekonska. (Kegan Paul.) 

This is a quaint little book, full of a delicate, 
old-fashioned charm. It is quite in keeping 
with the portrait of the diarist by Angelica 
Kauffman, in which she appears as a slim 
high - waisted creature, with a sidelong 
glance of the eye, and a dark curl elegantly 
disposed over a white shoulder. Fran$oise 
Krasinska was a daughter of the Korwin 
Krasinski family, and had the honour to 
become, through her daughter, Marie 
Christine, the ancestress of the ducal 
House of Savoy, and so of the present 
royal House of Italy. The journal Degins 
when the writer was sixteen, with the 
marriage of her elder sister, and ends with 
her own clandestine marriage, two years 
later, to the Duke of Courland, afterwards 
an unsuccessful candidate for the Polish 
throne. The young lady is clever with her 
pen, and describes her home and the curious 
feudal life she led there in a fresh and 
entertaining manner. The unconscious pic¬ 
ture which she draws of vivacious girlhood, 
trammelled in the ceremonial of a petty 
eighteenth century court, is delightful. 

“ The coartiers often tell me I am the hand¬ 
somest, but I am sure I do not see it; we all 
have the bearing becoming young ladies of 
high station, the daughters of a Staroste ; we 
are straight as poplars, with complexions wrnte 
as snow, and cheeks pink as roses; our waists, 
especially when Madame ties us fast in oar 
stays, can be, as they say, ‘ clasped with one 
hand.’ In the parlour before guests we know 
how to make our courtesy, low or 
according to their importance; we have been 
taught to sit quiet on the very edge of a stool, 
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with crar eyes cast down and our hands folded, 
so that one might think we were not able to 
count three or were too prim even to walk out 
of the room easily. But people would t.binlr 
differently if they saw us on a summer morning, 
when we are allowed to go to the woods in 
morning gowns and without stays, puffs, 
coiffures, or high-heeled shoes: Oh! how we 
climb, the steep hillsides, and run and shout 
and sing, till our poor Madame is quite out of 
breath from running and calling after us. 


FOE TEACHEES. 


As girls will, Mdlle. Franulka gives full 
details of her sister’s wedding, preserving 
for us many curious customs, life flies in 
amber, in her artless narrative. The bride 
is set to wind a skein of tangled silk, in 
order to prove whether she has sufficient 
patience for the trials of married life. She 
performs the task to perfection, and even 
Matenko, the court fool, can find no room 
for criticism. In the wedding wreath are 
fastened a ducat with the date of the bride’s 
birth-year, a bit of bread for good luck, 
and a lump of sugar to sweeten the future. 
She is without jewels, for every jewel worn 
on the wedding-day must be paid for after¬ 
wards with a vial of tears. At midnight 
comes the ceremony of the “Cap.” Let 
Mdlle. Franulka describe it: 

“ A stool was placed ia the middle of the 
room, the bride sat down, and the bridesmaids 
began to undo her hair, singing in plaintive 
voices, the old song, * Ah, we are losing you, 
Basis.’ Then my honoured mother removed 
the rosemary wreath and the Woivodine 
Malachowska put in its place a big lace cap. 
It seemed Basia was costumed for fun, and I 
should have laughed had not her eyes been 
overflowed with tears. The cap is very 
becoming to her, which, they say, is a sign 
that her husband will love her very much. I 
am sure he will; he oould not help it, she is so 
good.” 

Mow full of sensibility it all is. 

Mdlle. Franulka succeeds to her sister’s 
dignity as “Mdlle. Staroste,” and to the 
two pillows and the silk coverlet which are 
the outward sign of that dignity. Then 
her own love troubles begin. The first 
suitor will not do, and he receives the 
Polish equivalent for the American “ mit¬ 
ten ”; that is to say, a goose with black 
gravy is served at dinner in token of 
refusal. But Mdlle. Franulka, although 
Bhe talks much about her “honoured 
Mother ” and her “ gracious Parents,” has 
a pretty will. of her own. Presently she 
falls in love with the Duke of Courland, and 
he, who is muoh her superior in rank, 
proposes to marry her secretly, without the 
knowledge of his father, the King, or of 
the all-powerful minister, Briihl. The 
young lady’s parents reluctantly consent, 
and the wedding takes place—shorn of its 
ceremonies and with many forebodings. 
One is sorry to learn that the forebodings 
were justified, and that the marriage 
entered into with so many tears and heart- 
beatings was not a very happy one. But 
it is a vivid, palpitating bit of life that 
M. Dziekonska has rescued for us from the 
archives of history. 


Teaching and Organisation. By P. A. Barnett, 
and Others. (Longmans.) 

This book will doubtless attract the wide 
and careful attention which it deserves. As 
such a work should be, it is the joint pro¬ 
duction of various hands; and its different 
sections in combination cover pretty well 
the .whole field of secondary education, 
ranging as they do from the claims of 
Greek verse composition to the merits of 
the latest hat-peg. For practical value, 
however, the gem of the collection is tike 
chapter on “ Organisation and Curricula,” 
by the Head Master of the City of London 
School. With much that Mr. Pollard has 
to say most schoolmasters will be in entire 
agreement; and even those who are not 
prepared to accept some of the more drastic 
changes he recommends, will approach with 
respect and weigh with deliberation the 
strongly, but temperately, expressed con¬ 
victions of one of the most experienced and 
distinguished schoolmasters of the day. 
The articles on Ancient and Modern History 
very properly insist on the oonoomitant use 
of maps, models, and illustrations. The 
last are now, to some extent, procurable in 
this country, but maps worthy of the mm« 
and models cannot be obtained except from 
abroad. The ideal educational map at 
present appears to be one in which all the 
natural features and nearly all the place- 
names are left out. This economy of 
information is supposed to render it “ clearer 
and less confusing,” and doubtless also 
popular in the eves of the schoolboy. The 
argument would apply with added force to 
a blank sheet of paper. For our part, we 
have never been able to realise the value of 
map that do not fulfil the purpose for 
which maps presumably exist. From the 
Historical Atlases published in England it 
is impossible to show the learner why a 
march took this direction instead of that, or 
how the course of a campaign was regulated 
by physical obstructions or facilities. Maps 
should partake much more of the character 
of pictures than they do; and an inspection 
of the sensibly conceived and beautifully 
executed plans in the Companion Atlas to 
Sibome’s Waterloo Campaign will show that 
the prevailing belief that the highest class 
of chartography can be produced only in 
France and Germany is erroneous. In Mr. 
Miall’s interesting paper on “The Teaching 
of Science” we catch the eoho, sometimes 
even light upon the ipsissima verba, of his 
charming little volume, entitled Thirty Tears 
of Teaching, which we had the pleasure of 
noticing recently. Dr. Abbott’s chapter on 
“ The Teaching of English Grammar’’ could 
only have been written by Dr. Abbott, as 
Dr. Dukes’s chapter on “Health and Physical 
Culture ” oould only have been written by 
Dr. Dukes. To the former we should like 
to add that W. B. Hodgson’s Errors «» the 
Use of English (Edinburgh: David Douglas) 
would be found extremely useful for class¬ 
teaching. “ Why,” asks Mr. Morris, “should 
the drawing lesson be almost entirely occu¬ 
pied in practising the drawing of forms 
which have little or no connexion with the 
other subjects taught in school?” There 
is no reason why it should. The drawing- 


work can easily be dovetailed into the 
ordinary class-work, and made subservient 
to the classical, historical, geographical, or 
science lessons: Greek and Roman an¬ 
tiquities, mediaeval arms and armour, battle- 
plans, fortifications, mapping, botany, and 
so forth, will furnish abundant material. 
Mr. 8idgwick on “ Form Management ” is, 
as usual, interesting, though here and there 
we are dead against him; as, for instance, 
in his condemnation of place-taking, which 
after a scholastic experience of thirty years 
as boy and master we still swear by; and we 
see no force in a single one of the arguments 
he urges against the system, while some of 
his advice to the novice-master we consider 
entirely pernicious and subversive of the 
tottering ruins of class-room discipline that 
yet survive. We are relieved to see that 
later in the book this ill-counsel is some¬ 
what counterbalanced bv Mr. Buckle’s more 
judicious attitude. The other chapters, 
excellent though many of them are, do not 
call for detailed comment: perhaps the most 
noteworthy are those on “ English Litera¬ 
ture,” by the editor; on “ Classical Teaching 
and Specialisation,” by the Head Masters of 
Haileybury and Clifton respectively; and on 
“ Furniture, Apparatus, and Appliances,” 
by Mr. W. K. Hill. There is a supple¬ 
mentary paper on “Organisation and Cur¬ 
ricula in Girls’ Schools,” by the Head 
Mistress of the Queen’s School, Chester. 
All that is needed to round off the book is a 
full bibliography of works on pedagogics, 
an addition which the editor may perhaps 
see his way to making in a subsequent 
issue. 


FEOM EELIGION TO IEEELIGION. 

The Silence of God. By Eobert Anderson, 
C.B., &c. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A short and concise book by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Police, written from what 
may, without offence, be described as the 
ultra-Protestant standpoint. Dr. Anderson 
insists much on the dogma of justification 
by faith and is entirely opposed to sacerdotal 
pretensions. As for the “ silence ” of God, 
or His apparent indifference in the presence 
of crimes like the Armenian massacres, he 
accounts for it by supposing that the age of 
miracles, or of Divine interference with the 
ordinary course of things, was past when 
the Jews rejected the Gospel—a period 
which he apparently makes coincide with 
the beginning of St. Paul’s mission to the 
Gentiles. Satan, he holds, is not the author 
of sins of the flesh, but only of spiritual 
error: “the pursuit of religious systems, 
which honour man and dishonour Christ ” 


Dr. Anderson complains with some bitter¬ 
ness, that while books attacking the Christian 
faith receive ample notice from the secular 
press, those written in defence of it are 
passed over with slight comment But 
what would he have ? Does he not see that 
a book dealing with such subjects as his 
own cannot be discussed at length without 
taking up one or other of the many sides 
which the questions raised in it present? 
To do so would be an impertinenoe in a 
journal notpublished in the interest of a 
particular Church or sect, and would be 
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resented by all those of its readers who 
did not happen to be of the same way of 
thinking as the reviewer. 

Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. By 
Auguste Sabatier. (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton.) 

In this book the Dean of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology at Paris gives a suffi¬ 
ciently exhaustive account of the evolution 
of religi&a in general, of Christianity in 
particular, and of the dogmas of the latter 
in face of modern philosophy and theories 
of knowledge. He is, he tells us, religious 
because he is human, Christian because 
‘Christianity is the perfect and supreme 
religion in the world,” and Protestant be¬ 
cause in Protestantism alone can he “ enjoy 
the heritage of Christ without placing his 
conscience under an external yoke.” The 
book is well translated by the Bev. T. A 
Seed. 

History of Dogma. Yol. HI. By Dr. 
Adolph Harnack. (Williams & Norgate.) 

In the present volume of this most valuable 
and scholarly work, Dr. Hamack treats of a 
period of great importance to the Church, 
but one in which her history is, as he con¬ 
fesses, very obscure. With the end of the 
second century the struggle with the great 
Gnostic sects of Hadrian’s reign was nearly 
over, and the doctrine that the Seoond Per¬ 
son of the Trinity is the Logos or Word of 
God had become, in the author’s words, 
“the central dogma of the Church.” Yet 
the exact state of the Church’s faith at the 
time of her alliance with Constantine is not 
very apparent, and it is perhaps more for 
this reason than for any other that Dr. Har- 
nack is compelled to begin the second 
division of his History of Dogma with St. 
Athanasius, whose influence on the creed 
of the succeeding centuries he declares to be 
second only to that of St. Augustine. This 
may be so, but the space at our disposal 
prevents our discussing it. An appendix 
on Manichseism, short but giving full 
weight to the new material provided by 
Kessler, will prove interesting to those who 
know toe great part which this heresy 
secretly played in toe evolution of doctrine, 
especially in post-Beformation times. 

Bases of Religious Relief. By Charles Mellen 
Tyler, D.D., &c. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Within toe space of less than 250 page% 
Dr. Tyler here gives a summary sketch of 
the evolution of religious belief which, 
according to him, culminates in a faith 
that can perhaps be best described as 
Christianity without dogmas. He has 
evidently read much on toe subject—he 
is, by the way, Professor of the History of 
Beligion at Cornell—and summarises both 
well and clearly. In fact, with a little 
alteration, toe book might be made into a 
class-book, giving not only toe principal 
theories of toe origin of religion, but 
also a key to the nomenclature which toe 
youngest of the sciences has adopted. It 
is a pity that with so many excellent gifts, 
Dr. Tyler has allowed himself a latitude in 
toe spelling of proper names which we have 
noticed of late in toe books of other American 


scholars. Prof. Tiele, of Leyden, is here 
mentioned as “Thiele,” M. Girard de Bialle 
as “Gerard de Bialhe,” and Prof. Maspero 
as “ Count G. Maspero.” Carelessness in 
such matters is apt to make a reader dis¬ 
trust an author’s accuracy in others of more 
importance. 

The Non-Religion of the Future. By Marie 
Jean Guyau. (Heinemann). 

Last on our list comesM. Guyau’s L'Irreligion 
de F Avenir —a title of which his translator 
seems to be somewhat afraid. M. Guyau 
is no mere railer at Christianity. In fact, 
he says, and shows throughout that he has 
taken toe saying to heart, that there is a 
fanaticism of irreligion as reprehensible as 
toe fanaticism of religion. But he has 
brought himself to toe conclusion that toe 
old faiths are dead or dying, and that none 
other are likely to arise in their place. 
Hence he sets himself to consider what will 
be toe future of toe world when religion is 
withdrawn from it, and he finds toe prospect 
to be one not for ecstasy but for sober hope. 
Woman, he thinks, will acquiesce in toe 
disappearance of religion, “ in proportion as 
an intellectual and aesthetic education is 
supplied to her ”; voluntary associations for 
intellectual, moral, and aesthetic purposes 
will take toe place of churches, ana toe 
individual may even, through some inter¬ 
fusion of personalities not yet discovered, 
come to approve of the extinction of his 
own consciousness. All this is dilated upon 
with the dearness and point which French 
writers of a certain class seem to have at 
their command; but toe book is far too long, 
and covers too wide a field. As to M. 
Guyau’s conclusions, we should like before 
accepting them to be satisfied as to his 
premisses. Is it so oertain that no new 
form of religion will be invented ? And if 
faith is really moribund, is its state worse 
than it was immediately before the Christian 
Era or the Protestant Beformation ? 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott. “The 
Temple ” Edition. With a Bibliographi¬ 
cal Note by Clement K. Shorter. In 2 
vols. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

Messes. Dent & Co., already renowned 
for their dainty and delightful pub¬ 
lications, have never done anything 
better than this, toe initial work of their 
Temple edition of toe Waverley novels. 
Judging by toe two volumes of Waverley 
before us, toe forty-eight novels, which will 
follow at intervals of a month (cost you 
two shillings apiece), bound in green limp 
lambskin leather, printed upon a thin but 
tough opaque paper, of a size that can be 
slipped into the pocket, no volume more than 
halt-an-inch in thickness, will, indeed, be a 
possession of delight. Mr. Shorter’s biblio¬ 
graphical note is compact with information, 
Mr. Herbert Bailton’s drawing of Melrose 
Abbey is well-designed and reproduced, Mr. 

I McDougall’s title-page borders are quite 
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pleasing, and toe photogravure portrait of 
the Great Unknown excellent. We have 
but one complaint, and that is toe pseudo¬ 
book-plate—at once useless and disfiguring. 
For the rest, a definitive edition, if ever 
there was one. 

• • • 

The Spectator. New Edition in Eight 
Volumes. The Text Edited and Anno¬ 
tated by G. Gregory Smith. With an 
Introductory Essay by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) 

Another Edition in Eight Volumes. Edited 
by George A Aitken. Vol. I. (John G. 
Nimmo.) 

We cannot give unqualified praise to Messrs. 
Dent’s new edition of toe Spectator. It is 
excellent in intention. The paper could not 
be improved, nor toe type, which is thick, 
dear, and black. But toe effect is one of 
crowding. There is too much type to the 
page. The inside margins are so narrow 
that two pages of type facing each other 
almost run into one. The theory of margins 
has, indeed, been set at na ugh t. It is a 
pity, for in every other respect toe volume 
before us is admirable. Especially do we 
admire toe neat binding in blue art canvas, 
with a backing of coarser undyed canvas. 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s task was to him an 
easy one, and in his send-off essay he blends 
ease and erudition in his accustomed happy 
vein. The text is that of the revised 
edition of 1712-15, and toe original spelling 
and lavish use of capitals are retained. 

It is not a little odd that, after the 
Spectator has for many years been obtain¬ 
able only in one-volume editions or in second¬ 
hand sets of an earlier day, it should now 
receive flattering attention from two firms 
of publishers. Not less elaborate than 
Messrs. Dent’s edition is toe one which Mr. 
Nimmo has begun to issue. This also is 
in eight volumes. But toe two editions 
offer a complete contrast in their appearance. 
Messrs. Dent’s edition is small and antique; 
Mr. Nimmo’s is largo and modern. The old 
spelling and capitals are here banished, and 
toe book gives few suggestions of the 
eighteenth century aspects of the Spectator. 
Some will miss these suggestions and a 
oertain snugness which Messrs. Dent 
generally achieve in their reprints. Others 
will welcome toe clarity, toe unaffectedness 
of Mr. Nimmo’s edition, and the matter-of- 
factness of its brown buckram binding. Mr. 
George A Atken is sponsor to this edition. 

* * * 

The Secret Cabinet of History. By Doctor 
Cabanas. Translated by W. 0. Costello. 
(Paris: Carrington.) 

The outward form, no less than toe oontents, 
of this book inevitably make us think of 
Browning’s “ scrofulous French novel 
with its “ grey paper and blunt type.” Dr. 
Cabanes’ notion of secret history comprises 
unpleasant medical details concerning l-ouis 
Quinze and Louis Seize, Marie-Antoinette, 
Marat, Talleyrand, and others. There may 
have been some reason for writing me 
book; there was none for translating it, for 
any historian likely to use it to profit would 
certainly be able to read it in the original. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE POE NOVEL EEADEES. 

Omit eighteen novels have been published during the past 
week. Quite enough to pick and choose from, but small in 
comparison to former weeks of this prolific season. The list 
includes no work of supreme interest; but The Two Captans is 
a good Clark Bussell; and there are at least four new stories 
by lady novelists of some reputation. 


The Tormentor. By Benjamin Swift. 

Some interest attaches to this novel, owing to the high praise 
given to its predecessor, Nancy Noon, by Mr. J. M. Barrie during 
his American tour. Mr. Benjamin Swift, whose baptismal namo, 
we believe, is Paterson, is a Scotsman, and lives in Glasgow. He 
has another novel ( The Destroyer) ready. (T. Pisher Unwin. 
288 pp. 6s.) 

A Spanish Maid. By L. Quiller-Couch. 

We are favourably inclined to A Spanish Maid, for it was accom¬ 
panied by a cheery little note from the publishers saying that the 
leaves had been cut for convenience in reviewing. Others, please 
copy. It opens on the wide plains of Spain (Spain is the fashion 
now in fiction), and there we meet the distracted Teresa. Her 
mother is dead, and as for her father: Go back to that devil and 
his tribe? Go back and be of his people? Go back to be a 
tortured slave ? I will not go.” No, Teresa goes to a much nicer 
place—the West of England—to the peasants and fishermen who 
talk in dialect, which is not at all like Teresa’s heroics. The book is 
dedicated “ To my Teacher,” and Miss Quiller-Couch has certainly 
caught something of A. T. Q. O.’s clear-cut fly-away style. (Service 
& Paton. 302 pp. 6s.) 

The Two Captains. By W. Clark Russell. 

A typical Clark Eussell, with a moving plot and plenty of 
incidents. “ Young man,” said the old Balt to the narrator, “ if 
ever you put my yams into print, let them take the form and 
character of Mr. Dana’s book, Two Years Before the Mast —that 
incomparable log-book.” Hence this full-bodied story. It includes 
some spirited pictures. (Sampson Low & Co. 423 pp. 6s.) 

Sunset. By Beatrice Whitby. 

Miss Beatrice Whitby has written several novels. Her Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick will be remembered for a certain cleverness, 
and, indeed, Miss Whitby has the uncommon gift of drawing 
commonplace people; in this story of domestic life she again 
displays this gift. Tho opening chapter, introducing us to a 
lonesome little girl in her nursery, is true to life, and tempts the 
discerning reader to continue. (Hurst & Blackett. 351pp. 6s.) 

The Making of a Prig. By Evelyn Sharp. 

• A delicate, humorously tout-bed little novel by the author of that 
book of clever fairy tales called Wymps. Miss Sharp contributed 
stories to the Yellow Book, and Las a graceful, if not a very 
profound, talent. (John Lane. 410 pp. 6s.) 

The Builbers. By J. S. Pletcher. 

By tho author of When Charles the First was King. It is no part 
of Mr. Fletcher’s intention in The Builders to make the world laugh. 
The Builders is serious and solemn, with a deal about the York¬ 
shire peasants, in which county the scene is laid. Philip met a 
lady iu a railway carriage. She was reading. “He took the book 


from her hand, and glanced at the title. He laid it down with 
something of a shudder.” Then said Philip: “ The Bible is open 
to all. If men and women were satisfied with that, nobody would 
write such books as the one you are reading.” (Messrs. Methuen 
335 pp. 6s.) 

Sweet Bevengb. By F. A. Mitchel » 

This is one more romance of the American Civil War, that 
fearful cradle of romance. It is exciting enough by all appearance. 
“ Hands up! ” These are the two first words in tne story, and the 
last two are “ My sweetheart! ” (Harper & Brothers. 248 pp.) 

Life’s Way. By Schuyler Shelton. 

Mr. Shelton’s name is strange to us, but his opening chapters, 
introducing us to a Berlin boarding-house, make easy reading. A 
young American student, Philip Seymour, becomes the table- 
neighbour of an American girl; and at the same meal sends a 
thrill, all unwittingly, through the heart of a shy young concert- 
singer, another new arrival. It is the business of Philip Seymour s 
life to enjoy himself; and he does—with interruptions. (Bentley 
& Son. 269 pp.) 

His Fault, or Hers? 

By the author of A Eigh Little World. This is a story of 
chapel-going life in a country town, of faith and love tried to 
the uttermost. A story that might please Mark Eutherford’s 
readers. (Bentley & Son. 281 pp.) 

Broken Arcs. By Christopher Hare. 

This is a West Country chronicle, and many of the characters 
speak the vernacular. Now, some like dialect iu a story ; others 
do not. For those who do we offer a taste. There is plenty more 
of the dish: 

“ ‘ Tidden nar’ a bit o’ good for I to go churnen, mother. It do seem 
as if thik there batter wur bewitched, for I caau’t get ’en to come no 
ways! ’ 

‘ Tell ’ee what, Susie, tidden ihe buttn as be hag-rod.’ ” 

(Harper & Brothers. 317 pp. 6s.) 

I The Freedom of Henry Meredyth. By M. Hamilton. 

By the author of McLeod of the Camerons, A Self-denying 
Ordinance, and Across an Ulster Bog. A story of a divorced 
husband, and what he did with his freedom. Perhaps it is rather 
the story of what other peoplo did with it—notably his daughter 
Vivien and Alison Carnegie, his cousin and former love, whose 
only failing is an inordinate desire “to manage people entirely 
for their good.” (W. Heinemann. 287 pp.) 

Temptation. By Graham Irving. 

The story of a woman over-persuaded, but with an extra¬ 
ordinary development in the plot by which she saves her child from 
the slur of illegitimacy. (Ward, Lock, & Co. 246 pp.) 

Faith, HorE, and Charity. By John Le Breton. 

Three emotional short stories designed to illustrate the three 
Graces. (John Macqueen. 288 pp.) 

By a Hair’s Breadth. By Headon Hill. 

A vigorous story of the Russian secret police—“the dreaded 
Third Section”—and their dealings with “the gentry of the knife 
and bomb.” A tie sue of mystery and incident. (Cassell & Co. 
307 pp.) 
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His Chief’s Wife. Bt Baroness A. D’Anothan. 

“ The next moment the British Ambassador, in his riding 
breeches, appeared from the door of the drawing-room that opened 
on to the verandah.” But he is only the British Ambassador to the 
Court of Brazil, in which country the scene is laid. The society is 
of the best Brazilian brand, and lest you should chuckle to think 
the characters are copied from life, the authoress appends a note to 
say that they are “purely and entirely from the imagination.” 
(Chapman & Hall. 298 pp. 6s.) 

The Silver Fox. By Martin Boss and E. (E. Somerville. 

A bright and slangy story that people with nothing else to do 
will read through at a sitting. It opens at Hurlingham, where a 
coterie of the smart are foregathered. The silver fox is a sort of 
fox “ that no one had ever seen before ”—a boast of bad luck that 
smiled and showed its teeth, and sometimes turned into a “ whitey 
silvery sort of Cong.” (Laurence & Bullen. 195 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Great K. and A. 

Train Bobbery. By Paul Leicester Ford. 

This story lias been a success in America, where also Mr. Ford’s 
earlier story, The Honourable Peter Stirling, was well received. 
“ K. and A.” is short for Kansas and Arizona railroad, and the 
“holding up” of Overland No. 3 is the subject of an exciting 
story. (Sampson Low & Co. 200 pp.) 

Ivy Kildare. By L. B. Walford. 

Dear us! How time flies! This is Miss Walford’s fourteenth 
novel. It tells the story of a matrimonial problem, and is 
written in that light-hearted, colloquial manner in which the wise 
discuss matrimonial and other problems. Miss Walford is of 
the school of the great Frenchman who observed, when the clouds 
were heavy about his head: “I have had my good days. I have 
had ray bad days. These are bad days. They will pass like the 
rest.” (Longmans & Co. 332 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


THE LA8T STEVENSON. 

St. Ivet. By Bobert Louis Stevenson. 

(William Heinemann.) 

There is never another novel, perhaps, of the picaresque order 
which begins in a manner so taking and so gallant, to decline 
upon issues so disappointing, as this of St. Ivet, the last posthumous 
work of Bobert Louis Stevenson. At the outset, we are confronted, 
it is true, by the staggering supposition that a Frenchman, 
nurtured in France, who had never set foot in Britain until he was 
conveyed thither as a prisoner of war, is able, nevertheless—not 
only to write his memoir in Stevensonian English, a licence which 
might pass but—to use both the Scotch and English idiom and 
accent so perfectly that none whom he met in his travels should 
suspect his nationality, save upon one insignificant occasion; and 
this, at a time when his life depended upon the preservation of his 
disguise. But, setting aside this objection as insuperable, the 
initial adventures of the romantical Mr. St. Ives are brilliantly 
invented, and are told in vivid or eXvift narrative. The 
captivity in Edinburgh Castle—that “mediteval fortress, high 
placed and commanding extraordinary prospects, not only over sea, 
mountain, and champaign, but actually over the thoroughfares of a 
capital city, which we could see blackened by day with the moving 
crowd of the inhabitants, and at night shining with lamps ”—the 
business with Miss Flora Gilchrist, the duel in the dark with the 
Marcchal den logit, obscene but staunch, and the night escape— 
all this is very good. But, from thin point onwards the reader 
grows more and more uneasily conscious of a certain hollowness 
and a lack of continuity in the narrative, until St. Ives comes to 
Amersham Place, where his rich undo lies a-dying, and where a 
frantic and perfectly egregious cousin makes his highly melo¬ 
dramatic appearance, when the pleasure of credence, of illusion, is 
possible no longer. By this time, the persons of the history are 
removed without the confines of the familiar and dear world of 
romance into a strange and distorted atmosphere; and henoe- 


forward, until the writer lets fall his pen, the story wavers aid 
wanders like a troubled dream. The suicide buried at the cros- 
roads, in Chap, xi., might have been earthed at the Antipodes 
for all he has to do with the plot of St. Ivet. The business of Mr. 
Buchhell Fenn, the covered cart, and the death of the Colorel, 
intrude upon the narrative like a separate story; and had none of it 
taken place, the fortunes of Mr. St. Ives would be never a peiny 
the worse. The introduction of the unaccountable freethinker in 
Durham city is merely futile, as it stands, and the adventure of the 
runaway couple is worse than irrelevant—is thinly wrough; of 
tinsel and fustian. And if we turn to the characterisation, we find 
the valiant and resourceful prisoner no sooner freeing himself, than 
he becomes the bewildered prey of circumstance, blown hither rod 
thither by every wind of chance. To compare Mr. St. Ives, even 
at his best, with such a commanding figure as (let us say) 
D’Artagnan, is surely to play the wanton with the traditiois of 
literature; but, at his worst, St. Ives is no better than a darning- 
master gone astray. And Miss Flora Gilchrist, at first a erature 
so natural, lively, and charming that she lights up the page ts we 
read, presently comes to behave like the finikin miss of uilgar 
fiction; while, as to her aunt, what single attribute, save her gold 
quizzing-glass, has the “ terrible British old maid ” of the Ctstle in 
common with the clever, kindly, shrewd old Seotchwonan of 
Swans ton Cottage ? 

Now, as it is the critic’s ungrateful task to indicate blemish and 
defect amid shining qualities of merit, so it is but common justice 
in him towards the memory of an artist who was above all things 
loyal to his art, to suggest a simple and sufficient explanation of 
the inequality and apparent declension of Stevenson’s posthumous 
work. Stevenson, the romancer, built himself in his life-time a 
high place in literature—a place peculiar and apart; a delicate palace 
of crystal where he sleeps enshrined, careless of the menacing 
leaguer of Time. That he was able to do so, he owed largely to 
the fortunate conditions under which he worked, ever following his 
fancy according to her whim and pleasure. For, since he was 
never compelled to write directly for money, nor stressed for want 
of time, he could brood and delay and cast aside, resume and 
revise and revise again, at his leisure; and so, while the conditions 
demanded by his particular genius remained he was enabled to 
attain what measure of perfection was possible to him. Eemove 
these special and fortunate conditions—prevent the evolutionary 
process—and Stevenson’s work becomes, not only unconvincing but 
impossible. Had the opportunity of perfecting his work not been 
denied to him, it is not to be supposed for a moment that the 
irrelevant episodes of the suicide, the covered cart, and the rest, 
would not have been woven into the design, or bodily omitted. Bo- 
calling Kidnapped and The Matter of Ballantrae (to name but these 
only), we know that by process of time and travail St. Ives would 
maintain his reputation, Miss Flora her wit and charm; that we 
should no longer be distressed by the double image of the duenna, 
and that the monstrous cousin and the unnatural foot-boy would 
assume the speech and lineaments of humanity. 

But in Weir of Hermitton and the latter part of St. Ivet, the 
brouillon in clay, which should have been laboriously perfected in 
the privacy of the studio, is dragged into the common sunlight. I 
think it is a pity; I think it unfair, from an aesthetic point of 
view, to the dead artist. But there is the work for good or ill; 
and considering it, we may behold the maker absolved from 
reproach; and may fall to admiring, if we will, the excellence of the 
several parts, however superfluous they may prove to the whole. 
The transfixion of the poor old suicide makes an excellent page of 
gruesome description ; the encounter with Burchill Fenn is a 
brilliant piece of invention set in a curious, dreamlike, haunting 
atmosphere. And the meeting with Sir Walter Scott, who rides 
into the story and out again in the most natural way, is tactfully and 
very pleasantly done. (One may remark in passing that Sir Walter 
refers to the “licentiate Lucius” [p. 69], Who is the licentiate 
Lucius? Is it possible that Sir Walter meant el licenciado Pedro 
Garciat ?) But, above all, let us remark the artist’s reward for a 
life’s austere devotion to the form of his art. For, whatever the 
matter about which Stevenson, the athlete in letters, is pleased 
to employ himself, the style of his performance never fails to 
compel admiration. There is always the style; the clean, vigorous, 
eloquent English, coloured like a picture, stirring like a piece of 
music; and whatever Stevenson said, or failed to say, literature is 
enriched in that he said it as he did. 
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And this reflection leads naturally to the consideration of the six 
topsy-turvy chapters with which Mr. Quiller-Couch has had the 
temerity to conclude St. Ivm. Mr. Quiller-Couch is no beginner; 
he has written several stories; and by this time he should have 
recognised his proper limitations. Had he discreetly declined a 
task for which he is totally unfitted, it would have been better both 
for Stevenson and the British public, and infinitely better for Mr. 
Quiller-Couch. Beside the Stevensonian diction, Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s inept and exclamatory collocation of sentences cuts a 
deplorable spectacle; and to pass from music equable and gay to 
discords so dismal as these is to prostrate the intelligence. As 
for the story, it is merely impossible. Moreover, it is open to 
the gravest doubt (at least) if such expressions as “ up to the 
knocker” (p. 242) and “guying the whole show” (p. 260) were 
extant in the year of grace 1814. 

Indeed, to conclude St. Ives thus formally is wholly unnecessary; 
the end is foreshadowed from the beginning; and any termination is 
highly gratuitous. Bather than hearken to another, which of us 
would not retire into the solitary chamber of his imagination, 
there to finish the story for himself? 

* * • * 

What Maine Knew. By Henry James. 

(Heinemann.) 

I have read this book with amazement and delight: with 
amazement at its supreme delicacy; with delight that its 
author, in spite of such discouragement as may come from 
lack of popular acclaim, retains an unswerving allegiance, to 
a literary conscience that forbids him to leave a slipshod phrase, 
or a single word out of its appointed place. As admirers of Mr. 
James foresee—and Mr. James has a devoted band of admirers, 
who follow every line that he writes—the bare outline of the 
story is of the simplest. The plot concerns itself with Mr. and 
Mrs. Beale Farange, who, when the story opens, have just been 
divorced. Maisie, the small daughter, is to spend six months 
alternately with either parent, between whom, in point of conduct, 
there is scarcely a pin to choose. Soon Beale enters into relations 
with Maisie’s governess, and ultimately marries her, while Mrs. 
Farange unites herself to Sir Claude. The fact of Maisie’s 
existence is the link which connects the quartette, and finally 
Maisie “brings together”—so, in her simple way, she puts 
it—her two step-parents, who enter upon an informal connexion. 
Between the four Maisie is bandied about; her parents use her 
each to spite the other; her stepmother uses her 44 to save appear¬ 
ances ” ; and Sir Claude, in his vacillating way, really loves the 
child. But to state the plot of one of Mr. James’s books is to state 
next to nothing. He deals not in events, but in events as they 
mirror themselves in the thoughts, the fleeting impulses, of his 
characters. By a rare psychological intuition, he lays bare the 
under side of his story. And in this book the whole sordid drama 
of petty jealousy, rancour, wantonness, and vacillation plays itself 
out for the amusement of Maisie. You follow the story through 
the mind of Maisie; you see and hear only what Maisie saw and 
heard; and yet, such is the combined humour and pathos of the 
presentment, you know so much more than Maisie could possibly 
know, though Maisie had her childish moral arithmetic, whereby 
she could put two and two together: 

“ It was in the nature of things to be none of a small child’s business, 
even when a small child had from the first been deluded into a fear that 
she might be only too much initiated. Things there were in Maisie’s 
experience so true to their nature that questions were almost improper ; 
but she learned, on the other hand, soon to recognise that patient little 
silences and intelligent little looks could be rewarded from time to 
time by delightful little glimpses.” 

And so Maisie knew quite a number of things; she knew what it 
meant to “bolt,” that people must not be “compromised,” that 
affairs are in their nature “ involved,” and that things should be 
“ regular ” ; and she had her own theories to account for the facts 
of her experience. Here is a short scene between Sir Claude and 
Maisie in a Boulogne cafe, a scene which has all the delicate charm 
of which Mr. James is master. Sir Claude has asked Maisie if she 
will throw over Mrs. Wix, her governess, one of the best characters 
in the book, and stay on with him and the lady who had forfeited 
her right to be Mrs. Beale. “ May I think ? ” says Maisie. 

“ There was but one thing Maisie wished to do, and after an instant 
she expressed it: ‘ Have we go: to go book to the hotel '! ’ 


4 Do you want to ? ’ 

4 Oh, no.’ 

‘There's not the least necessity for it.’ He bent his eyes on his 
watch ; his face was now very grave. ‘ We can do anything else in the 
world.’ He looked at her again almost as if he were on the point of 
saying that they might, for instance, start off for Paris. But even 
while she wondered if that were not coming he had a sudden drop. 

‘ We can take a walk.’ She was all ready, but he sat there as if he had 
still something more to say. This, too, however, didn’t come; so she 
herself spoke: 

4 1 think I should like to see Mbs. Wix first.’ 

4 Before you decide ? All right—all right.' He had put on his hat, 
but he had still to light a cigarette. He smoked a minute with his head 
thrown back, looking at the ceiling; then he said: 1 There’s one thing 
to remember—I’ve a right to impress it on you: we stand absolutely in 
the place of your parents. It’s their defection, their extraordinary 
baseness, that has made our responsibility. Never was a young person 
more directly committed and confided.’ He appeared to say this over 
at the ceiling, through his smoke, a little for his own illumination. It 
carried him, after a pause, somewhat farther. 4 Though, I admit, it 
was to osch of us separately.’ 

He gave her so, at that moment and in that attitude, the sense of 
wanting, as it were, to be on her side—on the side of what would be in 
eveiy way most right and wise and charming for her—that she felt a 
sudden desire to show herself as not less delicate and magnanimous, not 
lees solicitous for his own interests. What were these but that of the 
‘ regularity ’ he had just before spoken of? ‘ It was to each of you 
separately,’ she accordingly with much earnestness remarked. 4 But, 
don’t you remember, I brought yon together ? ’ 

He jumped np with a delighted laugh. ' Remember ? Rather! 
Yon brought us together; you brought us together. Come! ’ ” 

There are many living writers who can write dialogue that is 
amusing, convincing, real. But there is none who can reach Mr. 
James’s astonishing skill in tracing dialogue from the first vague 
impulse in the mind to the definite spoken word. Certainly there 
is no living writer who has achieved the feat which Mr. James has 
here achieved, in analysing and purifying the baser passions of our 
nature by passing them through the pure mind of a little child. 

• • • • 

The Twilight Reef. By Herbert C. MacHwaine. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

This book consists of three stories of Australian life: “The 
Twilight Reef,” a story of gold hunting, not inappropriate at this 
time; “The Poet of Dead Horse Flat,” a satire on fashions in 
literature, recalling faintly The Birthplace of Rodgers ; and “ The 
Decivilisation of Mr. Smyth,” the spirited and entertaining account 
of a muscular Christian and his adventures. From a purely literary 
point of view the first story is, perhaps, the best, but the third is 
certainly the most interesting and agreeable. Fascination always 
attaches to the quiet scholarly man who on occasion can thrash a 
bully, and a good fight is ever to be desired. The fight between 
the Rev. Cyril Wells-Smyth and Ted Cullen, bullock puncher, is 
is an excellent piece of work. It begins well, proceeds well, and 
ends well. It begins thus. Mr. Smyth had unconsciously scared 
and enraged a drove of bullocks with his umbrella. Cullen, 
after quieting them with blows and threats, turned to the parson: 

44 4 What brings the likes of you out here among men, frightenin’ 
cattle with your blasted town glummery—hay ? ’ 

The parson was slight and trim. The sickening hollow blows on the 
bullocks’ heads, and the language, had left him boiling. He looked up 
sternly from under his enormous pith helmet at the bullock puncher. 

4 It was quite unintentional, as you are very well aware; and your 
language is abominable,’ he said. 

Cullen lowered himself to a level with the parson, and with a hand on 
each knee minced ferociously 4 Ow—aow! Look at that now. Quite 
unintentionable; he grinned and nodded furiously round the gathering 
audience. 4 And you'd frighten hell oat of a man’s bullocks, would 
you ? And yon’re that gordiously politeful that you’re shocked when he 
rips an’ cusses. Fancy that! You’re a pretty little parlour tabby oat 
what’s lost its hearthrug, that’s what you are—and here’s a collar for 
you.’ 

During the delivery of his peroration Cullen plucked away the 
offending umbrella, tore out the handle and the frame, and with his last 
words he drew the burst cover down over the head of the unresisting 
parson, and replaced the pith helmet at a raking angle.” 

The fight followed. The rest of the story is well told, though 
perhaps a little over violent Mr. MacHwaine has the true narrative 
gift. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


rpHIS book season more than ever are we 
I confronted by the English book printed 
in America. The cunning way in which 
the American Copyright Law compasses 
the destruction of English printers is worth 
more attention from our own law-makers 
than it has ever got. To be copyrighted 
in America a book must be printed there. 
No plates or sheets sent from England will 
be protected from the pirate. Such is the 
rule ; and the working out of it is that 
English publishers, instead, of producing 
an English and an American edition of a 
book, find it cheaper to print one in 
America only, and to import it, though 
they pay the American printer far better 
than they pay his English brother. 


With the social results of this alienation 
of English trade we need not deal; but we 
may at least protest, in the name of book- 
lovers, against the very undistinguished 
appearance of many of the books that come 
to us from the printing presses of the 
United States. Take the case of Mr. 
Aubrey de Yere’s Rminitcences, for in¬ 
stance, issued this week. The reader 
does not need to look for the American 
imprint—it is proclaimed to him by the 
flat and monotonous appearance of the 
printed page. And the disadvantage is the 
author’s as well as the reader’s; for the 
book is somehow made to look a dull one, 
and merely to handle it is to harbour an 
iniquitous prejudice against what it con¬ 
tains. 


Talking of English and Scottish printers 
(some of whom, on the contrary, make a 
dull book look brilliant at first sight by 
their clear and almost radiant type-work), 
a word needs to be said as to the increase 


of trivial errors in the text. Messrs. 
Constable, for instance, whose compositors 
are Ike glory of their craft, appear to be 
in need of a strengthening of their readers’ 
department. A few months ago attention 
was called to the defacement of the idition 
de luxe of a great novelist sent out by their 
firm with a number of trifling inaccuracies; 
and now it teazes us in Stevenson’s St. Ives 
to come on similar imperfections. The mere 
omission of quotation-marks at the end of 
a quotation, as at the foot of page 14, is 
annoying ; and there was room, especially 
in the case of a book deprived of the 
author’s own care of revising, for that 
friendly mark of interrogation opposite 
obvious slips of grammar which makes 
eveiy author, as Browning frequently pro¬ 
claimed, the debtor of the printer’s-reader. 

“ What a'prolific fellow he is! ” was an 
exclamation Tennyson once made on hear¬ 
ing Browning’s name. There is in the 
Tennyson Memoir a note from Tennyson to 
Browning, showing that this idea was 
really almost the predominant one in the 
Laureate’s attitude towards his great con¬ 
temporary. When Red Cotton Nightcap 
Country came to him, he wrote; 

“ My dear R. B„—My wife has iust out the 
leaves. I have yet again to thank yon, and 
feel rather ashamed that I have nothing of my 
own to send you back, but your muse is 
prolific as Hecuba, and mine, by the side of 
her, an old barren cow.—Yours ever, 

“ A. T.” 

Elsewhere the length of a poem of Browning’s 
has a mark of exclamation, and the fear 
that he cannot be “ popular ” is uttered as 
a genuine apprehension by one to whom 
popularity meant so much. 


Browning, when he wrote his lines about 
Fitzgerald, wrote as a husband; but he had 
a score to settle with Fitz on his own 
account. Throughout the Tennyson memoir 
Fitz is seen as a lover of Tennyson’s poetry 
who loathed Browning’s. Not all the 
dashes in the world can obscure the 
identity, for instance, of the man who is 
under remark in the following characteristic 
paragraph of a letter from Fitz to the 

Laureate: “I see-has another of his 

uncouth works out. I call him the Great 
Prophet of the Gargoyle School. In France 
they have a man equally disagreeable to me, 
Victor Hugo. I think it partly is because of 
the beautiful things that have been done from 
the time of the Greeks to A. T., and so those 
who can’t do them better prove their 
originality by descanting on the ugly; and 
they have their day.” They have. 


Controversies about the true inwardness 
of the “ Rubiiiyiit ” of Omar KMyyiim have 
been as many, and perhaps as futile, as 
those about the “ Canticles ” by King 
Solomon. Behind the praise of women and 
of wine, in each case, a mystical allegory is 
supposed to lurk. On that assumption only 
was the Song of Solomon included—and 
rather hesitatingly included—within the 
canonical books of the Bible; and a sus¬ 
picion has lingered in many minds that the 
turn given by Fitzgerald, who does not rank 


high among Persian scholars, and who took 
amazing liberties also with the Latin author 
he translated, is not really that intended by 
the Persian poet of centuries ago. Now 
that two new translations are in the press 
the plain English reader may be put nearer 
Omar’s mind. Mr. Le Gallienne, if we may 
gather from the specimen verses already 
published, follows Fitzgerald in both the 
metre and the rendering. By Mr. Edward 
Heron-Alien, a Persian and Arabic scholar, 
we have promise of “ a literal translation.” 
Mysticism, however, is not easily caught in 
the toils of even “ literal translations ”; and 
it must be plain that Fitzgerald’s noble 
numbers, far more than the Persian’s 
philosophy of life, made the poem beloved 
by modern men, and put it into a circulation 
as popular as the rather high price of its 
editions permits it to be. 


A small snug affair, refreshing rather 
than refulgent, was the dinner given on 
Tuesday night by the Vice-Chancellor at 
Oxford to Dr. Murray, Mr. Henry Bradley, 
sfnd others who are helping to produce the 
Historical English Dictionary. Dr. Murray 
gave a ritumi of the undertaking, which 
dates from 1875. He is now in the middle 
of it, and hopes that 1910 will see this great 
work finished; or, with luck, 1908. 


We regret that by pure inadvertence we 
did not acknowledge the source of the 
figures we gave last week in our “Book 
Market” columns, showing the proportion 
between American and English books now 
being issued in America. These figures had 
been carefully and specially compiled for 
The Author, and to this paper our acknow¬ 
ledgments are now given. 


Among the Clarendon Press books almost 
ready for publication may be mentioned 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, 
by the Abbe Dubois, translated from the 
author’s later French MS. by Mr. H. K. 
Beauchamp ; a new volume of “ Sacred 
Books of toe East ” ; and a critical volume 
on The Odes of Needs, with a Memoir, by 
Mr. A. C. Downer. 


“ G. R.” writes : “ Mr. Edward Mait¬ 
land, whose death, at the age of seventy- 
three, has recently been announced, is known 
to the presont generation chiefly as the 
friend and biographer of Anna Kingsford, 
M.D.; though half a century ago he was 
hailed as a writer of great promise, and his 
fame as the author of The Pilgrim and the 
Shrine was considerable. Born at Ipswich, 
and brought up in the strictest of evan- 

f elical sects (his father and one of his 
rothere were clergymen), he graduated at 
Cambridge with the intention of taking 
orders, but fortunately discovered in timo 
that his theology was too pronounced 
in the direction of extreme Liberalism. 
Abandoning the idea, he wrote the auto- 
'biographical novel above mentioned, which 
Tinsley published, and took himself off to 
California. Ho became one of the band of 
.‘forty-niners,’ and remained abroad in too 
continents and islos of the Pacific, from 
America passing to Australia, until the 
I intended year of his absence had grown 
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into nearly ten years, and lie had experi¬ 
enced ‘ well-nigh every vicissitude and 
extreme which might serve to heighten the 
consciousness, toughen the fibre, and try 
the soul of man.’ Returning to England in 
1857, he devoted himself to literature, into 
which, however, nothing of the trade 
element was permitted to intrude. Every¬ 
thing he wrote must minister to and 
represent a step in his own 4 unfoldment.’ 
Of all his literary contemporaries, perhaps 
Maitland was most intimate with and best 
appreciated by Lord Houghton and Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle. He reviewed, and 
very well too, in the Athenaum from 1869 
to 1873 or thereabouts. His book By-and- 
Bye, an historical romance of the future, 
issued in 1873, was the means of his 
meeting Mrs. Kingsford, who found herself 
so much in sympathy -that she wrote pro¬ 
posing an interchange of ideas; ana so 
began an association for the sake of a high 
and earnest work, an association which 
lasted, according to Maitland’s belief, 
beyond the span of ordinary existence. . . 
Since the death of his colleague in 1888, he 
lived only to accomplish the work of writing 
her Life,' a truly prodigious undertaking. 
That work finished, he collapsed mentally 
and physically. His friend, Colonel Currie, 
then removed him from the studios in 
Thurloe-square, where he had lived alone 
(his only child being an army surgeon on 
foreign service), and for many months nursed 
him with tenderest care until the end, which 
came on Saturday, October 2 , at Tonbridge, 
Kent, where his remains have been interred. 
Possessed of the physique of a giant, of 
great intellectual powers, of an excellent 
style and indefatigable industry, it is 
strange how little he has left of permanent 
value to English literature. His career 
may be compared, in many respects, with 
that of Laurence Oliphant. Immersed in 
what has been called the spiritual move¬ 
ment, he was eclectic to a fault, and 
abandoned ‘theosophy’ while claiming to 
be a reincarnation of the soul that was in 
John the Baptist; similarly, he dissociated 
himself from spiritualism so-called, though 
it is in evidence that he, by means of 
private mediums, evoked the shade of Mrs. 
Kingsford whenever, after her demise, he 
needed instructions about carrying on the 
work of social reform and hermetic philo¬ 
sophy to which they had jointly devoted 
their lives.” 

Lovers of Scott and Stevenson—that is 
to say, a vast number of people—would have 
been grieved had the 44 Hawes Inn,” at 
Queensferry, been destroyed in the fire that 
attacked it on Tuesday night. This fine 
old inn figures in Scott’s Antiquary and in 
Stevenson’s Kidnapped ; in the one case 
receiving Monkbams and in the other 
David Balfour under its roof. The fire 
broke out in one of the cellars, fortunately 
beneath a recently added portion of the budd¬ 
ing. Blue-jackets from JT.M.S. Caledonia 
and ready volunteers from the neighbour¬ 
hood were forthcoming, and the damage, 
though considerable, was confined to the 
non-historical portions of the inn. 

A writer in the American Bookman de 


scribes an interview he had with Dr. George 
Macdonald at Bordighera last winter. He 
found Dr. Macdonald very vigorous. “Most 
fine days see him on his tricycle on Bordi¬ 
ghera roads. He talked of the new Scottish 
novelists. He considered Mr. Barrie to be 
the foremost of them all, and had been 
especially charmed with The Little Minuter 
and Margaret Ogihy. Ho also recognised 
‘Ian Madaren’s’ ‘humour and pathos,’ 
and Mr. Crockett’s ‘ verve and vigour.’ Of 
himself Dr. Macdonald said: ‘ I shall be 
seventy-two before the year ends, and that’s 
far on; it’s about time to be going Home.’ ” 

An amusing tale comes from Lyons. A 
group of literary men in that city are about 
to lay to elevate French literature by de¬ 
cidedly novel means. These gentlemen 
think that the mediocrity of contemporary 
literature arises from the happy-go-lucky 
way in which writers go to work, each 
choosing his own genrn 4 the result being an 
infinite number of petty successes, but no 
progress. The idea is to offer encourage¬ 
ment to writers to achieve great things in 
particular directions. Committees wul be 
formed, each committee devoting itself to 
the task of raising up a brilliant writer of a 
certain stamp. 

For example. These Men of Lyops are 
of opinion that an Edgar Allan Po* is a 
“ felt want ” in French literature of to-dmr— 
and yet at this moment an Edgar Allen Foe 
may be eating his heart out, unrecognised* 
in the comer of a hraeeerie. Well, he mud 
be found, patted on the back, aided, and 
published. This will be the task of the 
“ Comite Edgar Allan Poe.” The com¬ 
mittee is not rich ; the Poe discovery fund 
does but amount to about £ 12 ; but the 
committee is quite hopeful, and promises by 
the end of next year to bring the Poe of the 
future into the light of day. 

The Atlantic Monthly is proud of forty 
years’ existence, completed this month. 
The editor recalls the circumstances under 
which the magazine was started. It was 
on April 29, 1857, that Longfellow wrote 
in his journal: “ Lowell was here last 
evening to interest me in a new magazine, 
to be started in Boston by Phillips and 
Sampson. I told him I would write for it 
if I wrote for any magazine.” A week 
later he made the following entry: “ Dined 
in town at Parker’s, with Emerson, Lowell, 
Motley, Holmes, Cabot, Underwood, and 
the publisher Phillips, to talk about the 
new magazine the last wishes to establish. 
It will no doubt be done; though I am not 
so eager about it as the rest.” 

John Green reap Whittier was another 
member of the original staff, and in 
Pickard’s biography of the poet we read: 
“At a dinner given by Mr. Phillips, the 
publisher, in the summer of 1857, there 
were present Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, Motley, Edmund Quincy, 
and other writers of high reputation. The 
plans of the new magazine were discussed 
and arranged at this dinner. Mr. Under¬ 
wood nominated Lowell as editor-in-chief, 


and his name was received with enthusiasm. 
Holmes suggested the name The Atlantic 
Monthly. The success of the enterprise was 
assured from the start, and a new era in 
American literature was inaugurated.” Of 
the fourteen writers of articles in the body 
of the first number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
only three, the editor tells us, are living. 


EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM. 

III.— The “ Nibelungen Lied.” 

Save by a heaven-born poet, who should 
perform on the Teuton epic the miracle 
which Edward Fitzgerald performed on 
Omar Khayyam, the “Nibelungen Lied” 
oould only be represented for Englishmen in 
prose—such Biblical prose as that into 
which Mr. Andrew Lang and his coadjutor 
rendered Homer. The thing has been done 
for us at last. Mr. Dent is the publisher, 
and a woman, Miss Margaret Armour, is 
the translator. The book is admirably got 
up, with illustrations after the manner of 
old wood-engraving, by Mr. McDougail. 
Truth to say, these illustrations are weak as 
figure-drawing, though charming as decora¬ 
tion. But “ the play, the play’s the thing; ” 
and I congratulate Miss Armour on her 
achievement. She has, say cognoscenti in 
German, taken serious and indefensible 
liberties of omission and commission with 
the difficult and sometimes diffuse text of 
the original. Moreover, she is apt to be 
too stiffly and crowdedly archaic—overdoing 
her admirable model, Mr. Lang. Yet, get 
pnly a little used to this, and her version 
will grow on you as a thing of spirit and 
picturesqueness. It is hardly gear for 
woman to meddle with, this hirsute old 
Gerpian epic; yet this woman has made of 
it better work than most men could do—an 
English narrative which holds you and 
strike^ sparks along your blood. I, like 
thousands more, cannot read the crabbed 
Mediroval German; but in this translation 
I have exulted over genius, authentic genius, 
brought home to me in my mother tongue. 

There is no space here to analyse the tale: 
an epic Homeric in primitive directness of 
narrative, but brooded over by the fierce 
spirit of the murky North. Homeric are 
the repetitions of set epithet; Homeric the 
simple pathos; more than Homeric the joy 
of battle; Homeric the overlaying of an 
earlier stoiy with the manners of a later 
budding civilisation. But there is no 
Homeric imagery; the narrative is utterly 
direct, and, when the poet strikes an image, 
he iterates it with naif pride in his dis¬ 
covery. “A fire-red wind blew from the 
swords ”; “ They struck hot-flowing streams 
from the helmets ”—this image is made to 
do duty with child-like perseverance in many 
forms. With simple delight he dwells on 
details of attire, rich, yet primitive, costlily 
barbaric. The men’s robes are of silk, 
gold-inwrought, and lined with—what think 
you?—fish-skins! Sable and ermine and 
silk adorn the damsels, bracelets are over 
their sleeves: but no pale aristocracy this 
of Burgundy. “ Certes, they had been 
grieved if their red cheeks had not outshone 
their vesture.” Very quiet and plain are 
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the poet’s grieving pictures, a lesson to the 
modern novelist, with his luxury of woe. 
They make no figure as elegant extracts; 
but in its place every simple line tells. 
Kriemhild is borne from her slaughtered 
lover’s coffin in a swoon, “ as her fair body 
would have perished for sorrow.” No more; 
and one asks no more. But it is in battle 
that this trulygreat Unknown finds himself, 
and sayeth “ Ha! ha! ” among the trumpets. 
Unique in all literature is the culmination 
of this epic of Death. Kriemhild, the 
loving woman turned to an Erinnys by 
implacable wrong, has invited all her kin¬ 
dred of Burgundy to the court of her 
second husband, Etzel the Hun. With 
them comes dark Hagen, the murderer 
of her first husband, Siegfried the hero un¬ 
forgotten. On him she has vowed revenge; 
and her trap draws round the doomed Bur¬ 
gundians. The squires of Gunther, the 
Burgundian King, she has lodged apart: 
with them abides Dankwart, the brother of 
Hagen. In the hall of Etzel’s castle Gunther 
and his nobles sit in armour, feasting with 
the Hunnish King and Queen: the little 
son of Etzel ana Kriemhild, Ortlieb, is 
summoned in, and wanders round among 
the stranger guests. Fatal sits Kriemhild, 
watching her netted prey, expecting the 
signal which shall turn the feast to death. 
It comes; in other manner, and to other 
issue than she dreams. Arms clang on the 
stairs: the door flies wide, a mailed and 
bloody figure clanks in terrible. It is 
Dankwart. The Huns have set upon King 
Gunther’s squires and slain them to a man; 
he has fought his way through the hostile 
bands, alone. At those tidings, grim Hagen 
springs erect, and mocks with fierce irony: 

“ I marvel much what the Hunnish knights 
whisper in each other’s ears. I ween they 
could well spare him that standeth at the door, 
and hath brought this court-news to the Bur¬ 
gundians I have long heard Kriemhild say 
that she could not bear her heart’s dole. Now 
drink we to Love, and taste the King’s wine. 
The young prince of the Huns shall be the 
first.” 

To the overture of that dusky mockery 
the Burgundians rise. “ With that, Hagen 
slew the child Ortlieb, that the blood gushed 
down on his hand from his sword, and the 
head flew up into the queen’slap.” Upthe hall 
and down the hall pace the terrible strangers, 
slaying as they go: Etzel and Kriemhild sit 
motionless, gazing on the horror. At last 
they fly: the doors are barred, and the Bur- 
guildians pass exterminating over all within. 
It is but the beginning. All the country 
round flocks to Etzel’s summons. Troop 
after troop of Huns win into the dreadful 
hall; but from the dreadful hall no Hun 
comes back. “ There was silence. Over all, 
the blood of the dead men trickled through 
the crannies into the gutters below.” In 
the midst of a magnificently imagined 
crescendo of horror and heroism, death closes 
in adamantine on the destined Burgundian 
band. I am almost tempted to say that it 
is the grandest situation in all epic. And 
of the dramatic force with which it is related 
there can be no question. 

Francis Thompson. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE BEAD. 

H.—A Waitress. 

She had cleared away the lunch, and the 
rattle of crockery had departed down the 
long passage of the country inn, and sub¬ 
sided into the kitchen at the end. The day 
was rainy; I was dull; and strolling out 
with my pipe into the passage I found her 
on the seat by the cupboard, where they 
kept the candles by which we lighted our¬ 
selves to bed. She was reading; or rather, 
she was turning the leaves of a book. I 
saw at a glance it was The Spoils of Poynton, 
which I had lent her. For she had waited 
upon me carefully and well, and had re¬ 
marked that her hcbby was reading. 

“You don’t like it, I’m afraid,” I said. 

She glanced up, and put the book down 
on the table by her side, when it rested 
upon another book which I had lent her—a 
work by Mrs. L. T. Meade. 

“ I can’t make it out,” she said; “ it’s all 
about furniture.” 

“That’s true,” I said. “But human 
emotions may have inanimate objects for 
their centre, mayn’t they? ” 

I don’t think she quite understood; for 
her eyes wandered to the book underneath 
The Spoils of Poynton, and she began finger¬ 
ing it. 

“That’s a lovely book,” she said. “I’d 
like to read that over again, if you can 
spare it.” 

I picked it up— The Way of a Woman. 

“ Oh, yes, I can spare it,” I said. “ But, 
tell me, do you read much ? ” 

“Well, there isn’t much time in the 
summer and autumn, but when we’re slack 
in the winter, I read—oh, lots! There’s 
plenty of books in the lib’ery, and I’m over 
there—well, you might call it every day. 
They’ve got East Lynne. I’ve read East 
Lynne three times—no, four times. And 
there’s one part where I always cry. Isn’t 
it silly? 

“And what about Marie Corelli?” I 
asked. “Have they got her in the 
library ? ” 

“ I don’t think I’ve seen it,” she said. 

“ But The Sorrows of Satan?” I began. 

“Oh, that’s a lovely book,” she said. 
“I’ve read that. Don’t you think it’s 
nice ? ” 

“Yes, awfully nice,” I said. “And 
Edna Lyall ? ” 

She looked doubtful. 

“ We Two, you know ? ” 

“Yes, We Two. I love that.” 

“ Well, that’s Edna Lyall.” 

“ I thought you said We Two,” she said. 

“ But Edna Lyall wrote it.” 

“Oh,” she said, drawing out the latest 
work of Mrs. L. T. Meade, and opening it 
tenderly at chapter one. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what sort of a novel 
you really like? because that’s the sort of 
novel I want to write.” 

“ Oh, all sorts; I don’t know,” she replied. 

“ There must be a heroine ? ” 

She nodded decidedly. 

“ And a hero ? ” 

She nodded again, and I thought I caught 
the ghost of a blush. 

“And they must be parted, and then 
meet again, and marry; or perhaps one of 


them should die, and the other never marry 
anyone else for ever ? ” 

“ That would be a nice story,” she said. 

“Well, but The Spoils of Poynton?” I 
began. 

“ Oh, that’s all about a silly old house, 
and furniture,” she said. 

“ But don’t you like sketches like—well, 
Tales of Mean Streets —those realistic stories 
of low life in the East-end of London ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t care to read about low 
people.” 

“ You like tales about people in your own 
rank of life, or even higher?” 

She thought a moment, and, with her 
hand upon Mrs. Meade’s work, 

“ Yes, I think that’s it,” she said. 

She looks upon a story, I suppose, not 
from the outside, as a work of art, a pre¬ 
sentment of another life than her own, but 
rather as a suggestion of what her own life 
might be with a little more money and the 
requisite hero. I did not put it to her in 
this way, for fear she should not understand 
me. But I think that is what it comes to. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


A MILLION COPIES A MONTH. 

PABAGBAPH or two went round the 
Press some months ago drawing 
attention to the large circulations enjoyed 
by certain unheard of magazines in 
America. The capital instance was a 
magazine called Comfort. In giving a 
list of these successful periodicals the Chap- 
Book said: “ We have never seen a 

copy of Comfort, nor heard its name 
upon the lips of any human being.” Since 
then a representative of the Chap-Book 
has interviewed the editor of Comfort. 
This gentleman admits that the success of 
the magazine is due to the fact that it 
appeals to the half-educated. Comfort was 
founded, and is still owned, by Mr. W. H. 
Gannett, who started without experience 
and with very small capital. In nine years 
he has raised the circulation to more than a 
million copies a month. 

This achievement must excite the curiosity 
of editors the world over; and we quote the 
following particulars. Said Mr. Gannett to 
his interviewer : 

“ I saw that there were plenty of publications 
for thoroughly educated people. The Atlantic 
Monthly, Century, Harper's, and Scribner’s, to say 
nothing of dozens of hss pretentious ones, were 
filling this field well. But there was not one 
made for and adapted to the tastes and require¬ 
ments of the ' mighty middle classes.’ My aim 
was, and has always been, to make a publica¬ 
tion for this immense constituency. I thought 
that my constituency would compare with that 
of the Atlantic Monthly about as the number of 
university graduates compares to the great 
mass of American readers, and the circulation 
of such a periodical as I had in mind ought to 
be correspondingly great.” 

The report continues: 

“ Prom the first number to the present time he 
has worked on these lines, and soon the paper, 
never seen in a great city, became a household 
word in the country home, the factory, the 
village store, and the mining camps of the West. 
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Circulation was pushed in every conceivable 
way except the ways that other publishers were 
following. Never having been a publisher, he 
did not know how to get into the beaten tracks 
if he had wanted to do so. When the circula¬ 
tion had reached a hundred thousand, it was so 
scattering that almost every county in the 
United States was represented. The genius of 
the business man rather than the experience of 
the publisher kept the circulation on the in¬ 
crease. 

“ One new scheme followed another, always 
with the idea of pleasing the new subscriber, 
and thereby making him a medium of getting 
another. All the time the paper was made 
to suit the people who lived outside of the 
neat cities. Their tastes were, studied and 
their wants gratified in the contents as far as 
possible. 

As to the contents of this successful maga¬ 
zine, we read: 

“ The idea of adaptability and fitness 
predominates. A story, a sketch, or an 
editorial paragraph is considered in connexion 
with its adaptability to the requirements of 
‘our people.’ A glance at the editorial page 
will best illustrate this point. The July i«sue 
discusses 1 The Four Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Discovery of the Continent by John 
Cabot,’ ‘ Ability to Become Interested in Many 
Things as a Source of Pleasure,’ ‘ Summer as 
a Playtime,’ ‘Preserving the Beauty of our 
Highways,’ ‘Marring the Beauty of Nature 
by Advertisements on Bocks,’ and ‘ The Deaths 
and Principles of Adams and Jefferson.’ The 
August issue discusses ‘ August as the Former 
Month of College Commencements,’ ‘August 
Vacations,’ ‘Publication of the New Transla¬ 
tion of Omsr,’ ‘ Making the New Tariff,’ 

‘Names of Books,’ ‘Books about Spain and 
Russia,’ and ‘ Probable Use of Electricity in the 
Kitchen.’ Each one of these articles is written 
with the idea of being pleasing and entertain- 
ing to any one who can read and understand 
the English language. And while this is true, 
no one can be found too learned to enjoy every 
paragraph. There is not a French or Latin 
quotation, and no mystifying references. Then 
through it all runs a pronounced vein of 
patriotic Americanism.” 

These facts derive a certain special interest 
from the circumstance that a new popular 
journalistic enterprise is on foot in this 
country. Stories is to be the title of 
a new weekly paper, similar in outward 
appearance to Answers, which is about 
to be launched with, it is said, a 
capital of three - quarters of a million 
pounds behind it. According to the British. 
Weekly, it will emanate from a syndicate 
which will publish a long series of weekly 
papers and monthly magazines. In ex¬ 
planation of this venture the 'British Weekly 
says: “ It is an open secret that a short 
time ago Mr. Hooley offered a million and 
a half for Sir George Newnes’ business, but 
meeting with a refusal, he has decided to 
start a number of publications similar to 
those which have been so successful in the 
hands of Sir George Newnes and others.” 


THE BOOKS THAT ABE SELLING. 

Wk publish lists of the books that 
are most in demand in London and 
various large towns. The Memoir of Lord 
Tennyson is named in every list except those 
of Brighton and Beading. (Our Reading 
correspondent sadly reports: “Very little 


solid reading done in this town.”) It is 
significant that Lord Boberts’s Forty-one 
Years in India still figures in these reports; 
nor is the sale of Nansen’s book so dead as 
some may think. The novels in demand 
are those we should expect. Of light books, 
not fiction, Mrs. C. W. Earle’s Pot-Pourri 
from a Surrey Garden is in high favour. In 
Criticism there is a good demand for Prof. 
Dowden’s History of French Literature. 

A ,8trand correspondent writes: “A 
neat improvement in trade during the last 
fortnight, principally owing to the col¬ 
leges and schools. Lord Tennyson’s Life 
is selling beyond our expectations. Du 
Maurier’s Martian, although having a steady 
sale, cannot be compared with the demand 
for Trilby:' 

Dublin says: “ A great demand for the 
Memoir of Lord Tennyson; it will be the 
book of the season.” 

Newcastle - on - Tyne: “ Business up to 
average, in spite of Engineers’ Lock-Out, 
which has caused slackness in trade generally 
in Newcastle.” 


LONDON (Strand). 

FICTION. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. 

St. Ives. By B. L. Stevenson. 

The Martian. By George Dn Manrier. 

The Invisible Man. By H. G. Wells. 

Lisa of Lambeth. By W. S. Maugham. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Lord Tennyson. By his Son. 

History of the Horn Book. By Andrew Toer. 
Forty-one Yean in India. By Lord Roberta. 

History of Onr Own Times. VoL V. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

life of Sir Walter Ralegh, By M. A. S. Home. 

POETRY, ESSAYS, AND CRITICISM. 
Selected Poems. By George Meredith. 

Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. C. W. 
Earle. 

The New Fiotion, and Other Essays. By H. D. Traill. 
Studies In Two Literatures. By Arthur Symons. 
LiUiput Lectures, and Lasy Lessons and Essays on 
Conduct. By W. B. Bands. 

New Essays Toward a Critical Method. By J. M. 
Robertson. 

TRAVEL. 

Fire and Sword In the Soudan. By Slatin Pasha. 
The Massacre in Benin. By Oapt. Bolsragon. 
THEOLOGY. 

Bennett’s Primer of the Bible. 

The Gospel in the Epistles. By Guinness Rogers. 

St. Paul. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


LONDON (Lxiokstrb-squark). 

FIOTION. 

St. Ives. By R. L. Stevenson. 

What Maisle Knew. By Henry James. 

The Invisible Man. By H. G. Wells. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

A Memoir of Lord Tennyson. By his Son. 

St Francis of Assisi. By Oanon Knox-Little. 
Life of Sir Walter Balegh. By M. A. 8. Hume. 
Hannibal. By W. O'Connor Morris. 

POETRY, ESSAYS, CRITICISM. 
Selected Poems. By George Meredith. 

LONDON (Sloane-strset). 

FICTION. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. 

The Skipper’s Wooing By W. W. Jacobs. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Memoir of Lord Tennyson. By his Son. 
Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 
POETRY. 

Selected Poems. By George Meredith. 
TRAVEL. 

Farthest North. By F. Nansen. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNK (Two Reports). 

! FIOTION. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. 

The Martian. By George Du Manrier. 

In Kedar’s Tents. By Baton Merriman. 

St Ives. By R. L, Stevenson. 
lAwrenee (Havering. By A. E. W. Mason. 

On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. Steel. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Lord Tennyson. By hie Son. 

History of Our Own Times. VoL V, By Justin 
MoOarthy. 

Life of Nelson. By Capt. Mahan. 

Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 
Johnson’s History of Europe in the 16th Century. 

POETRY, ESSAYS, CRITICISM. 

Tennyson's Poems. 

Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. C. W. 
Earle. 

, Selected Poems. By George Meredith. 

. THEOLOGY. 

Dean Farrar's Books. 


DUBLIN. 

FIOTION. 

The Martian. By George Dn Manrier. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. 

The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 

St. Ives. By R. L. Stevenson. 

The Maaaarenee. By Ouida, 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Lord Tennyson. By his Boa. 

Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 

St Francis of Assisi. By Canon Knox-Little. 

Life of Nelson. By Oapt Mahan. 

Life of General Grant By W. Oonant Church. 

POETRY, ESSAYS, CRITICISM. 

The New Fiction, and Other Essays. By H. D. Traill. 
Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. O. W. 
Earle. 

History of French Literature, By Prof. Dowden. 
English Literature and the French Revolution. By 
Prof Dowden. 

TRAVEL. 

Fire and Sword in the Soudan. By Slatin Pasha. 
THEOLOGY. 

Ancient Hebrew Tradition, By Prof. HommeL 
Weatoott’s Soma Lessons of tbs Revised Version of 
the New Testament 


CAMBRIDGE. 

FICTION. 

St Ives. By R. L. Stevenson. 

The Martian. By George Du Manrier. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. 

In Kedar’s Tents. By Baton Merriman. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Lord Tennyson. By his Bon. 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
Vol. II. By Prof Gardiner. 

History of French Literature. By Prof. Dowden. 

POETRY, ESSAYS, CRITICISM. 

The Age of Tennyson. By Hugh Walker, 

Selected Poems. By George Meredith. 

Veraei and Fly-Leaves. By 0. S. Calverley. 

Modem Mythology. By Andrew long. 

TRAVEL. 

Farthest North. By F. Nansen. 

THEOLOGY. 

Vinoent’s Philippians and Philemon. 

Bennett’s Primer of the Bible. 

Weatoott’s Some Lessons of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament 

Bodeaiaatious. Translated by Cowley and Nsubaner. 


BRIGHTON. 

FIOTION. 

In Kedar’s Tents. By Seton Merriman. 

The Martian. By George Du Msurier. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. / 

The Old, Old Story. By R. N. Carey. / 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 1 
Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberta, i 
History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCarthy 
History of the Church of England. By H. O. Waj^anan. 
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POETRY, ESSAYS, ORITIOIBM. 

Put-Pcmrri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. 0. W. 
Earle. 

Temple Classics. 


BRISTOL. 

pianos. 

SU Ire*. By R. L. Bteveneon. 

In Keeler's Tent*. By 8 eton Merriman. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Lord Tennyson. By hie Son. 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
Vol. II. By Prof. Gardiner. 

TRAVEL. 

Bigelow’s White Man’s Africa. 

HEADING. 

FICTION. 

The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 

What Maine Knew. By Henry James. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The Jubilee Book of Crioket. By Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji. 

History of the Church of England. By H. O. Wake- 
man. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

FICTION. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. 

Many Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. 

In Kedar’e Tents. B 7 H. 8 . Merriman. 

The Chevalier D’Anriac. By 8 . Levett-Yeate. 

St. Ives. ByB.Ii. Stevenson. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Lord Tennyson. By his Son. 

St. Francis of A>sisi. By Canon Knox-Little. 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
VoL H.: 1640-1000. 8 . R. Gardiner. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 

Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. Mrs. 0. W. Earle. 
A History of Frenoh Literature. By Prof. Dowden. 


THE WEEK. 


A N interesting week. It will be seen 
that History and Biography are 
strongly represented in our list. The most 
solid item under these heads is the two 
concluding volumes of Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy’s The French Revolution. Less 
exacting is Mr. Henry B. Wheatley’s 
Historical Portraits, a handsomely illustrated 
account of the chief paintings of this class 
scattered in public and private collections 
about the country. Then we have histories 
of China and South Africa; two or three 
chronologies ; and biographical • historical 
works such as The Life and Letters of Mr. 
Endymion Porter, gentleman of the bed¬ 
chamber to the Merry Monarch. In pure 
biography and autobiography may he noted 
The Recollections of Aubrey de Fere; Verdi, 
Man and Musician (with special reference to 
his English experiences); The Autobiography 
of Madame Guyon (the first full translation 
into English of this remarkable book); and 
Prof. Knight’s definitive edition of The 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Somewhat 
apart in History stands The Secret Hi-tory 
of the Oxford Movement, by Mr. Walter 
Walsh. The cheap—that is to say the 
twenty-five-shilling—edition of Mr. Aymer 
Yallance’s Life of William Morris is issued 
this week. 

Under Essays and Criticism we have an 
essay on Style by Mr. Walter Raleigh, An 
AUw in Bohemia by Mr. E- W. Laoon 


Watson (a collection of literary papers), and 
Certain Personal Matters by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. 

Under Poetry we have, perhaps, the book 
of the week. This is Mr. Palgrave’s second 
series of English Lyrics in the “ Golden 
Treasury ” series. Also Minuseula (Lyrics of 
Nature, Art, and Love), by Francis W, 
Bourdillon. 

Children’s books begin to load our table. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s Pin% Fairy Rook, Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris’s Aaron of the Wild Woods, 
and Mr. Edward A. Parry’s The First Book 
of Krdb : these promise peace and laughter 
to the nursery. 

Two important works, under the heading 
Art, are Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s A History 
of Renaissance Architecture »» England, 1500- 
1800, and Mr. Albert Hartshome’s Old 
English Glasses. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

As Loom ; os, tub Ascbbt os Mix Through Cubist. 
By Rev. Algernon Barrington Simeon. Gardner, 
Daiton A Co. 08. 

Old Tsarixsar Histobt sob School*. By Rev. T. H. 

Stokoe, D.D. Part III. The Clarendon Pres*, is. 0d. 
Thb Expositor’* Gbbbx Tbstixbbt. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Niooll, M.A. Vol. I. Hodder A 
Stoughton. 

Thb Providential Obdbb or thb Wobld. By Alexander 
Bruoe, D.D. Hodder A Stoughton. 7s. 6 d, 
Natural Oau&xs ahd Spikitual Sxxxixes. By Henry 
Mandaley, M.D. KeganPanl. lie. 

Oub Ohubohbs, ahd Wkt Wh Bblohs to Thru. By 
Eleven Writers. Servloe A Patou. 6 a. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Thb Livsa os thb Saibtb. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. New edition. Vol*. VII. and VIII. John 0. 
Nimmo. 

Thb Cibturisr : * Ohsoholooical Synopsis os Histobt 
ob thb “Ssaob sob-Tixb” Method. Second edition. 
West, Newman A Co. 

Rons, thb Middlr os thb Wobld. By Alice Gardner. 

Edward Arnold. 3a. 03. 

Sixty Ybabs a Qurrh. Harmsworth Bros., Ltd. 

Lisb ahd Lsttsbs os Mb. Ehdtwoh Pobtbb. By 
Dorothea Townshend. T. Fisher IJnwin. lie. 
Rbcollectiohb os Aubbst db Vbbb. Edward Arnold. 
Joubhals os Dobotht Wobdswobth. Edited by William 
Knight. 2 vols. Maomillsn A Co. 10a. 

Mastsbs os Mbdicixb : Jobs Hunter, Mas os Soibhob 
ahd Subobos. By Stephen Paget. T. F. Unwin. 
3a. ad. 

Vbbdi : Max ahd Musioiah. By Frederick J. Croweet. 
John Milne. 7a. 0d. 

Thb Coldstxbax Guabds is thb Cbixea, By Lt.-Ool. 

Roes-of-BladenBbnrg. A. D. Innee A Co. 6 a. 
Histobioal Portrait*. By Henry B. Wheatley, F. 8 .A. 
George Bell A Sons. 108. 6 d. 

Thb Glasgow Athbsxux: a Skstoh os Fistt Ybabs’ 
Wore (1847-1807). By James Lander. St. Mungo 
Press (Glasgow). 

Thb Sbobst Histobt os thb Oxtobd Movsxsht. By 
Welter Welsh. Swan Sonnenecbein A do. 

Thb Fbbhok Rbtolutioh. Vole. III. and IV. By Jnetin 
H. McCarthy. Chat to & Windus. lie. each. 
Autorioorapht os Madaxb Gutoh. Translated la Full 
by Thomas Taylor Allen, i vola. Kegan Paul. lie. 
Histobt os South Asbica (1602.1796). By George M’Oall 
Theal. Swan Sonnensohein A Co. 

A Histobt os Chiba. By Rev. J. Macgowan. Kegan 
Paul. 

Lisb ih Northuxberlahd dubibo the Sixteenth Cshtubt. 
Walter Scott, Ltd. 

Costsxporary Axsrioah Ofisios os the Fbshch Rrvo- 
LUnoH. By Charles Downer Hasen, Ph.D. The John 
Hopkins Press (Baltimore). 

Faxous Soots Sbbibb: Kibxoaldt os Grasse. By Louis 
A. BarbA Oliphant, Anderson A Ferrier. 

A Hasdbook os Eubosbah History, 476-1871. Chrono¬ 
logically arranged. By Arthur Haaaall, M.A. Mac¬ 
millan A Co. 0 b, 6 dL 


A History ob OXiha. By the late 8 . Wells Williams, LL.D. 
Sampson Low. 

Willi ax Morris : Hia Art, His Warmros, ASD Hi« Public 
Lisb. A Record by Aymer Vallance. George Bell A 
Sons. Us. 

ESSAYS, POETRY, CRITICISM. 

Darts i A Dbsbboh os thh Abciiht Tixt os thb “ Diviha 
Coxxbdia.” By Wiokham Flower, F.S.A. Chapman 
A Hall. 

Stobibs os Faxous Sohos. By 8. J. Adair Fits-Gerald. 
John 0. Nimmo. 7s. 0d. 

Sussoli Talib abd Oihbb Stobibs, Fairs Lbobhds, 
Pobxs, ahd Mibobllahboub Abtiolbs. By the late 
Lady Camilla Gordon. Longmans, Green A Co. 

Sttlb. By Walter Raleigh. Edward Arnold. 6 s. 
lx the Choib os Wbbtxihstbb Abbit: a Btost os 
Hibrt PURCBLL’a Date. By Emma Mar s hal l. Seeley 
A Co.' 

Thb Spectator. With an Introduction and Notes by 
George A. Altken. In 8 vola. Vol. I. John C. Nimmo. 
OsRTAix Personal Matties. By H. G. Well*. Lawrence 
A Bnllen, Ltd. 

Mihusoula: Ltbicb os Naturr, Art, ahd Love. By 
Francis William Bourdillon. Lawrence A Bnllen, Ltd. 
Raxpolli : Growths beox a Loho-slahtsd Root, bsiho 
Tsahslatiohs, New ahb Old, Ohibslt ssox the 
Gsbxix; aloho with a Year’s Diart os ah Old 
Soul. Lon g mans, Green A Oo. 

Ax Attic nr Bohbxia. By B. W. Laoon Watson. Elkin 
Mathews. 3a. 0d. 

The Goldsh Tsbasust os Ehslish Ltsicb. Second 
Sense. By Francis T. Palgrave. Maomillan A Co. 
2 s. 6 d. 

Adxixalb All, ahd Otkes Vsbsi*. By Henry Nawbolt. 
Elkin Mathews, la. 

ART. 

A Histobt os Renaissance Abohitboiubb ih Englaed, 
1606-1800. By Reginald Blomaelil, M.A. VoUL George 
Bell A Sons. 

Old Bholish Glasib*. By Albert Hartshorns. Edward 
Arnold. 

SCIENCE. 

The Scxbxcs os Ethics, as Based oh the Soibhob os 
Kbowlbdsb. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated 
by A B. Kroeger. Kegan Paul. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Hahdbooss os English Literature : the Asb os Trent 
son. By Hugh Walker, M.A. George Bell A Sons. 
3a. Sd. 

A Junior Latin Bystax. By J. A. Stevens, B.A. Blackio 
A Son. 8 d. 

A CoxPBiHBxaxvB Fbxhoh Manual. By Otto C. N&f, M.A. 
Blaokle A Son. 3s. 8 d. 

A Coxplbtn Couxsr os Fsinoh Ooxrosrrios ahd Idioms. 

By Hector Bey. Blackie A Son. 3s. 6 d. 

The Gakbbid&b Bible sob Schools ahd Collbois: tor 
Fibbt Boox os Maccabbrs. Edited by W. Fair- 
weather, M.A., and J. Sutherland Black, LL.D. 
Cambridge University Press. 8 a, 8 d. 

Rusxih Rrvisxd, ahd Other Papbbs oh Educitioh. 

By B. J. Muir, M.A. OUver S Boyd (Edinburgh). 

A Priksb op Wobdswobth. With a Critical Essay. By 
Laurie MagnuB, B.A. Methuen A Co. 

Pahtolia : a Sxcoxd Boox or Gkxxk Teahslatioh. By 
H. R. Hartley, M.A. Longmans, Green A Oo. 2s. 6 d. 
Noise oh Gbbbx and Lath Sthtax. By G. Buokland 
Green, M.A. Methnen A Oo. is. 0d. 

Saint Colukbx i Fistt Ybabs os St. Piter's Collngr, 
Radlbt. By Rot. T. D. Raaker, M.A. James Parker 
A Oo. 

Maoxillah's Elsxehtabt Letih-Ebglish Dictionart. 

By Rev. G. H. Null, M.A. Maomillau A Co. 3s. 8 d. 

An Historical Gsssx Graxhar. By A. N. Jannaris, 
Ph D. Macmillan A Co. 16s. 

French Idioxs ahd Pbovbbbsi a Coxtahion to Dns 
xukbirt's “ DicriOHABX os Dissioultiss.” By Dc V 
Payen-Payne. Seoond edition. David Natt. 2s. 0d. 
Pitt Pebss Sikhs : Quahd j'Stais Petit. By Lucien 
Biart. Adapted for Schools. Cambridge University 
Press. 2e. Kiho Lsas. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. Is. 0d. Xbhothoh b 
Anabasis. Book HI. Edited by G. M. Edwards, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. Is. 6 d. The Oltnthiac 
Speeches or Dkxosthrnrs. Edited by T. B. Glover 
M.A. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 0d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Cbltio Dootbibb os Rb-bibth. By Alfred Nntt. 
David Nntt. VoL H. 

Thh Wisdox and Rrlioioh os a Gbbxax Philososkxb : 
BUNS SSLICIIONS PROX THB WsITIHOS OS G. W. F. 

Hegel. Edited by Elis. S. Haldane. Kegan Paul. 6 *. 
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Naturs ahd Sport ih Booth Antic A. By B. A. Bryden. 
Chapman A Hall. 6a. 

Withih Boohs oh Great Toh: Stories oh Moorrh 
Oehors. B. H. Blackwell. 

The Aghostio Ahhual, 1898. Watts A Co. 6d. 

Notes oh the Maroihs ; beihg Sooorstiohs oh Tboooht 
ahd Ehquirt. Five Essays by Clifford Harrison. 
George Redway. 5s. net. 

Facsimiles oh Rotal, Historical, Litxeaet ahd Other 
Aotoorahhs ih the Detabtseht oh Hahdscrihtb, 
British Musrux. Edited by George Warner, M.A. 
Third series. By Order cf the Trustees. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

The Pm Fairt Boor. Edited by Andrew Lang Long¬ 
mans, Green A Co. 6s. 

Thr Qiaht Crib, ahd Other Tales heoh Old Ihdia 
Retold by W. H. D. Rouse. Illustrated by W. Robinson. 
David Nutt. 3s 6d. 

Bushy ; os, the Asvehtuees or a Girl. By Cynthia M. 

Westover. Chapman A Hall. 6s. 

Btories hor Childses ih Illustratioh or the Lord’s 
Prater. By Sirs. Mulesworth. Gardner, Darton A Co. 
3s. 6d. 

The First Booh oh Krab : Christmas Stories tor Youho 
ahd Old. By His Honour Edward Abbott Parry. 
David Nntt. 3s. 6d. 

Aaroh ih the Wild Woods. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
Brer Mortal. By Ben Marlas. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Vises the Rebel; or, the Sahctuart ih the Bos. By 
G. Manvillo Fenn. W. A R. Chambers. 6s. 

Pohht. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell. T. Nelson A Sons. 3s. 6d. 
“Sister”: aChrohiolboh Fair Hates. By E. Everett- 
Green. T. Nelson A Sons. 5s. 

As Emheeor’s Doom ; os, the Patriots oh Mexico. By 
Herbert Hayens. T. Nelson A Sons. 6e. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Sehtimehtal Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. Forty-third 
Thousand. Cassell A Co. 6s. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

Thb Child’s Owh Masaeihb. Sixty-fourth Volume. The 
Homs Blebsiho. Vol. I. Youhg Ehglahd. Vol. 
XVIII. 

CLASSICAL. 

Philebus oh Plato. Edited by Robert Gregg Bury, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 

The Republic or Plato. Edited by James Adam, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 

BOUND MAGAZINES. 

The Cehtuey Illustrated Mohthly Magaeihe. May, 
1897, to October, 1897. Vol. 6t. The Century Co. 
10s. 6d. 

St. Nicholas. May, 1897, to October, 1897. Vol. M. The 
Century Co. 8s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 


A LTHOUGH the smartest, the lightest, 
and probably, to a certain class, the 
most entertaining of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones's plays, “ The Liars ” does not exhibit 
its author in a new light, or mark a new 
epoch in his work. It ranks with “The 
Case of Rebellious Susan” and “The 
Physician,” which were also written for Mr. 
Charles Wyndham and the Criterion com¬ 
pany. Mr. Jones has discovered that a 
good deal of human nature revolves round 
the seventh commandment; also that the 
man of the world, having arrived on the 
table-land of life, sees love, licit and illicit, 
in a truer light, and recognises more clearly 
the obligations of the citizen towards society 
than when he was twenty-five. These views 
he would call the result of observation, and 
he has been busily engaged for a year or 
two past in submitting them to the public 
in dramatic form. No doubt the author of 
“The Middleman” and “The Crusaders” 
is fully alive to the advisability of letting the 
characters of a play tell their own story, and 
follow out their destinies in accordance with 


the principles of dramatic art. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is seldom absent from his work a 
certain preachiness which conveys the im¬ 
pression that, if he had not found his voca¬ 
tion on the stage, he would have sought it 
in some latitudmarian pulpit. “ The Liars ” 
bears the aspect of farce, but after the 
curtain has fallen the spectator perceives 
that he has been tricked into listening to a 
moral exhortation in four acts. 


It is an unfortunate title that Mr. Jones 
has bestowed upon the latest heir of his 
invention. “ The Liars ” is a harsh term. 
It does not sound well at the dinner-table, 
where plays are now so much discussed. 
She would be a bold young lady who 
would ask a new acquaintance, at a venture, 
whether he had seen “The Liars.” Nor 
has this title even the questionable merit 
of accuracy, since most of the dramatis 
persona are engaged not so much in per¬ 
verting the truth as in trifling with it, and 
that not for sordid ends of their own, but 
in order to cover up a young wife’s “indis¬ 
cretion ” from the scrutiny of an inquisitive 
husband. “Fibbing” or “ tarradiddling ” 
would be nearer the truth than lying as 
applied to the proceedings of Lady Jessica 
Nepean and her Belgravian “ set.” As for 
the author’s observation of life, I am afraid 
it can only be regarded as relatively true. 
He looks at the vices of society with his 
hand to his eyes, seeing only what it is 
good for the English dramatist to see. 
Moreover, Lady Jessica’s much-talked-of 
“ indiscretion ” looks, vulgarly speaking, 
like a put-up job with all its circumstances 
exaggerated for the purposes of farce. Is 
it conceivable that an officer and a gentle¬ 
man should be so lost to a sense of the 
social proprieties as openly to compromise 
a lady of his acquaintance, ana when 
challenged on the point by his friends, to 
avow his intention of carrying her off from 
her husband if he can? It is true that 
Mr. Jones makes this fire-eater an African 
hero, fresh from the suppression of slavery 

on the Gold Coast. But still- Again, 

is it conceivable that such a couple would 
allow their most private affairs to become 
the common talk of a gossiping circle of 
friends without making the smallest attempt 
at concealment ? 


To inquire thus, however, in the case of 
farce is to inquire too curiously. Mr. 
Jones is too clever a craftsman to suppose 
that his moral exhortation is enough for 
the Criterion public, or, indeed, any public 
which pays its money at the doors in order 
to be amused, and which remembers that 
it can get its moral exhortation on Sunday 
for nothing. At the cost of plausibility, 
Lady Jessica’s “ indiscretion ” must be 
made public property for the purpose of 
being wrapped up in a more or less 
transparent cloud of mendacity, which is 
intended to be the amusing feature of the 
case. In the production of this all the 
indiscreet heroine’s friends participate— 
Lady Bosamund Tatton, “Dolly” Coke, 
“Freddie,” Mrs. Crespin, and the rest, 
with the ubiquitous Sir Christopher Deering, 
Mr. Wyndham’s character, towering morally 
above them as the middle-aged, cam, level¬ 


headed, tolerant, patronising man of the 
world, the exponent of common-sense 
morality, and the composer of all the strifes 
and troubles of his little world. Yes; it is 
impossible to accept Mr. Jones’s Belgravian 
microcosm as in any degree typical of society 
at large. It fits too closely the Criterion 
company. Its great merit is that it is 
entertaining. 


The lying sets in early in the first act, 
thence steadily proceeding crescendo till the 
middle of the third, and as it is Mr. 
Wyndham’s peculiar function to save the 
liars from themselves, it will be understood 
that he has his hands pretty full all the 
time. If Mr. Jones’s wit did not ensure the 
success of the play, Mr. Wyndham’s acting 
would—for Sir Christopher is a magnificent 
part in the hands of this polished and 
versatile comedian. The dramatic theme is 
really of the slightest. In her husband’s 
absence from town Lady Jessica has 
agreed to dine with her admirer en port is 
fine. The arrival upon the scene of a 
prying brother-in-law nips the affair in the 
bud, added to which Sir Christopher him¬ 
self puts in an appearance in the interests 
of morality, and the problem then arises, 
how the wife’s indiscretion is to be explained 
away to the jealous husband. Before an 
adequate string of falsehoods has been 
agreed upon, the dreaded explanations are 
called for, and the third act sees half-a- 
dozen of the crime de la crime of Belgravian 
society floundering from one tarradiddle into 
another, under the husband’s cross-examina¬ 
tion, until in the end a desperate recourse 
is had to truth by the guilty couple them¬ 
selves. The cloud of mendacity being 
dispelled by a breath as soon as it has 
served its purpose, Mr. Jones steps forward 
with his moral, which is delivered by Mr. 
Wyndham, in the fourth act, in the form 
of a sermon of almost regulation length, 
which, unlike most sermons, succeeds in con¬ 
verting the sinners to whom it is addressed. 
“It won’t work” is the prosaic, but not 
ineffective, line of argument adopted by Sir 
Christopher with this headstrong couple 
who, at this advanced period of the play, 
are still bent upon eloping, and it is then— 
too late, however, for nis evening’s amuse¬ 
ment to be spoilt—that the spectator becomes 
aware that Mr. Jones has all the time been 
preaching. 

It is a telling sermon enough, “The 
Liars,” albeit in some minds it may leave 
an unpleasant souvenir. During a great 
part of its course the atmosphere is more 
than sulphurous. From the acting point 
of view, however, it is a showy piece, 
and not only Mr. Wyndham, but Miss 
Mary Moore, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss 
Sarah Brooke, Miss Janet Steer, Mr. 
Vane-Tempest, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. 
Thalberg, and othere are charged with 
picturesque odds and ends of character. 
All through, the house is kept more or lees 
in a ripple of merriment Evidently Mr. 
Jones does not collect his good things in 
his note-book. They spring spontaneously 
from the situation and the character; which, 
after all, is the best sort of dramatic writing. 
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BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

Stevenson reviewed St. Ives 

“8. ivom.” on ju S own account. “ St. 

Stevenson. Ives, he wrote a little more 

than four years ago, “ will, 
to my mind, not be wholly bad. It is 
written in rather a funny style, a little 
stilted and left-handed—the style of St. 
Ives; also, to some extent, the style of 
R. L. S. dictating. St. Ives is unintellectual 
and, except as an adventure novel, dull. 
But the adventures seem to me sound and 
pretty probable; and it is a love-story.” 

“ So far the author,” says the Times : 

“ What can the criiic add ? To begin with, 
there is much virtue in Stevenson’s ‘except,’ 
for there is not a dull page in the book. The 
historical novel has been much with us of late, 
but neither Stevenson himself nor any one els< 
has given us a better example of a dashing 
story, full of life and colour and interest; 
►tuffed with hairbreadth ’scapes and sudden, 
wild alarms; and season-d with just enough 
hist rical detail to lend an added air of 
actuality t > every scene.” 

The brightness and quick, picaresque 
movement of St. Ives are generally recog¬ 
nised. Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing in tne 
St. Janie 's Gazette , says that as a book for 
boys St. Ives “is in every way calculated to 
charm them with its hairbreadth escapes, its 
prodigal effusion of blood and gold, its 
gaiety and its gallantry.” Yet Mr. Gosse’s 
review is one of the least favourable to the 
book. “ As a serious production of one of 
the most sedulous and punctilious of modern 
writers ” 

“ it must be confessed that it bears evidence of 
fatigue and even of relinquishment of effort. 
Had it not been for Weir of Hermiston, we must 
have decided that Stevenson’s powers, worn out 
by infirmity and exile, were on the wane. But 
we know that this was not the case. How, 
then, is St. Ives to be explained ? Only, I think, 
by the supposition that it marked a dividing of 
the ways, and that it was to be the latest 
expression of a mood which Stevenson had out¬ 
worn. It is often found that, just before a 
great writer is about to take entirely new 
ground and a fresh lease of genius, he writes 
in his earlier method with a languor that is 
quite unaccountable.” 

The Chronicle says: “It would be an ill 
compliment to call it one of the finest of his 
works, but for our part we find it .one of 
the most fascinating.” The Standard critic 
writes in the same critical tone: “ The 
narrative is nowhere quite so concentrated, 
the effects are not so vivid, or heightened 
by quite so brilliantly fastidious and telling 
a choice of words, as in Stevenson’s earlier 
works.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette thinks the story 

“ will not, perhaps, add anything to its 
author’s reputation, for it exhibits, in essen¬ 
tials, nothing which will be new to his readers; 
but it will add more than one portrait, and 
more than one striking fresco, to the gallery of 
fiction that will probably last. . . . Goguelat, 
from the moment he comes on the scene to his 
‘cheerful and blasphemous farewell,’ is admir¬ 
able. Dudgeon is another vivid sketch. The 
Major is well drawn, so are Chevenix, Romaine, 
so are Alain and the scoundrel Burchell Fenn 
—‘John Bull stripped, naked, his greed, his 
usuriousness, his hypocrisy, his perfidy of the 
backstairs all swelled to the superlative.’ ” 


Mr. Qutiler-Couch’s completing chapters 
are, as a rule, favourably noticed. “ It is 
due,” says the Pall Mall, “ to Mr. Quiller- 
Couch to say that he has done creditably 
what most people would have found it 
impossible to do at all.” The Chronicle says: 
“As Mr. Stevenson has somewhere con¬ 
fessed that he ‘ could make nothing of the 
Cornish character,’ we presume that the 
invention of the brig Lady Nepean and her 
crew must be entirely Mr. Couch’s. It is 
undeniably effective.” 

‘■Mycontem- The critics, while taking strong 

'fh!!oo •* n oxce ption to some of Mr. 

By David Murray’s judgments, applaud 
ChrUtieMurr&y. bis honesty. The Times thinks 
Mr. Murray’s appreciations are “curiously 
unequal,” but “generous and sincere.” In 
the course of the review we read: 

“So far his critical equipment is sound 
enough, albeit rather slender and negative, and 
it again serves him in good stead when it 
eaabies him to perceive that ‘ Mr. J. M. Barrie 
is a captain among workmen, and there is 
little fear that iu the final judgment of the 
public and his peers he will be huddled up with 
Maclarens and Crocketts, as he sometimes is to¬ 
day.’ But what shall be said of the critic who 
brackets Mr. Meredith with Mr. Hall Caine 
among the ‘ living masters,’ and who speaks of 
Dickens, his own avowed master, whom we all 
still admire and love, even though we may 
have ceased to worship him, as though he were 
almost akin to Shakespeare ? This kind of 
thing comes rather ill from a crusader against 
puffery and hysteria, and makes it difficult to 
understand how a critic whose perspective is so 
liablo to distortion can write so well as Mr. 
Christie Murray does of Mr. Thomas Hardy.” 

The St. James's Gazette accuses Mr. Murray 
of exaggerating the place of the novel in 
literature. With this and other reserva¬ 
tions the St. James's critic has high praise 
for the book. “ The tone of it could 
scarcely be amended; it is frank, kindly, 
honest,” &c. The writer concludes with 
mingled praise and blame; 

“ On the whole, this is a book which can have 
none but a wholesome effect, and we should 
like to make a knowledge of it incumbent on 
all budding reviewers. Later on, when they 
had learned that it was foolish and wicked to 
compare Mr. Crockett and 1 Ian Maclaren ’ 
with Sir Walter Scott, we should take them 
aside and whisper that this is not all the lesson 
they have to learn. We should point to the 
pages dedicated here to Mr. Henry James, and 
suggest that they offer the very ideal of what 
should not be said about a highly original and 
delicate talent urging its way against the tide of 
the time. We should invite them to read a 
little more French than Mr. Murray seems to 
have enjoyed, and to believe that there are 
other foreign novelists than the immense M. 
Zola, who bulks so big on the pages before us. 
But all this would not prevent us from thanking 
the author once more for a sane and entirely 
honest volume.” 

As regards the new Scottish writers, 
another critic, “ 0. 0.” of the Sketch , thinks 
that Mr. Murray has been needlessly severe 
on them. Mr. Murray alleges that they 
have been compared favourably with Sir 
Walter Scott, but “ 0. 0.” writes : 

“I have never heard of any critic who 
put any of the writers namol above Sir 
Walter Scott. I have never known of any who 
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ever compared them as equals. . . . The criti¬ 
cism of contemporary journalism is, indeed, 
often very poor; much of it is as poor as Mr. 
Christie Murray’s own criticism. However, 
critics and editors retain a degree of sanity, 
and that has prevented them exalting any 
recent writer to the level of Sir Walter Scott.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Aw Unauthorised Translation. 

3, Rue Bara, Paris: Oct 12, 1897. 

Will you kindly allow me to state that the 
translation by Henrietta Izo'd of the essay on 
Talmud by my husband, Arsine Darmesteter, is 
quite unauthorised P No communication has 
been made with regard to the matter, either to 
the publisher of the Beliques Scientifiaues, the 
book in wbioh the article appeared, or to 
myself. 

One would hardly think that the American 
copyright law would be regarded by American 
subjects as altogether replacing the wider law 
of courtesy between a translator and the 
author, or his representative. 

Helena Arsene Darmesteter. 

“London Signs and Inscriptions.” 

43, Evelyn Gardens: Oct. 11, 1897. 

While thanking your reviewer for his kindly 
critici-m of my book on sculptured signs aud 
inscriptions, I venture to point out that it was 
originally published in 1893, and that the 
present issue is not a second edition, but a 
reprint in cheaper form. To my regret, I 
therefore had no opportunity of revising it or 
of adding fresh mat-rial. 

Philip Norman. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 382, OCTOBER, 1897, 8vo, price 6s. 

1. ALFRED LORD TENNY80N : a Memoit. 

2. FRIDTJOF NANSEN aud tbe APPROACH 

to tbe POLE. 

8. PRECIOUS STONES. 

4. The WARFARE of SCI ENCE with THEOLOGY 

5. IDEALS of ROMANCE 

6. Tbe IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

7. LIFE and WORKS of HAMERTON. 

8. The PLAIN of THEBES. 

9 . “OUR OWN TIMES" and OXFORD 

LIBERALS. 

10. The INTERNAL CRISIS in GERMANY. 

THE 

EN6LISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., 

and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

No. 48, OCTOBER, 1897, price 5a. 

1. Articles. 

CANON LAW in ENGLAND. By Pro- 
Icesor Maitland, LL.D. III. William of 
Drogheda, and the Universal Ordinary. 

VENETIAN DESPATCHES on the 
ARMADA and its RESULTS. By E. 
Armstrong. 

The ADMINISTRATION of the NAVY 
from the RESTORATION to tho 
REVOLUTION. By J. R. Tanner. II. 

The UNSTAMPED PRESS, 1815-1836. By 
J. Holland Rose. 

HEINRICH VON TRE1TS0HKE. By 
J. W. Head lam. 

2. Notes and Documents —8. Reviews of Books .— 

4. Notices of Periodicals. —5. List of Recent 

Historical Publications. 6. Index. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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21 
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28 
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12 
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19 
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26 
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2 
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9 
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16 
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28 
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20 
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27 
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6 

EDMUND WALLER . 

II 

18 
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20 

JOHN MILTON . 

II 

27 

WILLIAM COWPEB . 

April 

8 

CHARLES DARWIN 

II 

10 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... 

II 

17 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONG¬ 
FELLOW . 


24 

ANDREW MARVELL . 

May 

1 

ROBERT BROWNING . 

II 

8 

THOMAS CARLYLE . 

II 

15 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ... 

II 

22 

CHARLES DICKENS . 

II 

29 

JONATHAN SWIFT . 

June 

6 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY . 

- 

12 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

II 

19 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

II 

26 

ALEXANDER POPE . 

July 

8 

DOUGLAS JERROLD . 

II 

10 

FRANCIS BACON. 
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THE BLAISDELL 
SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 
at any stationer’s. The Blacklbad Pbhcils are made in 
6 Grades: H.B ; H ; B ; H.H ; B.B ; finest Bavarian Lead, 
equal to the highest quality of Artists* Pencils. Coloured 
Cbaton Pekcils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, 
tough and smooth, rich in colour. 

If your stationer does not sell them send 1 s. for 
set of sample pencils to— 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 

45, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.O. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 

OOOOA-NIB EXTRAOT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The ohoioeet routed nlbe roken-up beans) of the natnra Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—** Cocoaine," a product 
whioh, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Hold only in labolled 
TPs. 


QEORQE NEWNES, Limited, 

PUBLISHERS. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 

THE STORY of GERM LIFE: 

Bacteria. By H. W. CONN. With M Illnetratlona 
la. [Alt PubUshsd. 

Previous Volume*. la. each. 

THE STOSY or the EARTH’S ATMO 

BPHRRR. By DOUGLAS ARCHIBALD, M.A. With 
44 Illustration*. 

THE STORY of the WEATHER- By 

G. F. CHAMBKR8, F.B.A.S. With 47 Dlnatrations. 9 

THE STORY of FORR8T and STREAM 

By JAMBS RODWAY, F.L.S. With 27 UlnatratioM. 

THE STORYof the OHEMIO AC, ELEMENTS 

By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A. 

THE STORY of EXTINCT CIVILIZA¬ 
TIONS of the BAST. By R. E. ANDERSON, M.A., 
F.A.S. With Maps. 

THE STORY of ELECTRICITY. By J. 

MUNRO. With 100 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of a PIECE of COAL- By 

B. A. MARTIN, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of the SOLAR SYSTEM- 

By G. F. OHAMBKRS, F.R.A.S. With 28 Iilostrstiona. 

THE STORY of the EARTH in PAST 

AGBS. By Prof. H. G. BBBLY. With 40 Illostrations. 

THE STORY of the PLANTS. By Grant 

ALLEN. With 49 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of PRIMITIVE MAH- By 

EDWARD CLOD O. With 88 Illustrations. 

TEE STORY of the STARS By G. F 

CHAMBERS, F.R.A.8. With 24 Illustration,. 


THE NEW LIBRARY. 

LAVENGRO: The Scholar — The 

GYPSY —THE PRIEST. By GEORGE BORROW. 
830 pp., crown 8vo, printed on antique woven paper, 
doth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

“No man’s writings can take yon into the oonntry as 
Barrow's can. It makes yon feel the sunshine, see the 
meadows, smell the flowers, hear the skylark sing, and the 
grasshopper chirp. Who else can do it? I know of 
none.”—THionoax Wires. 

Previous Volumes. 2e. fld. each. 

VISIT to MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. 

By the Hon ROBERT CURZON, Jnn. (Baron de la 
Zouche). With Sketch Map and Illustration*. 

“ One of those fascinating hooka of traval whioh 1 ave 
taken a place in permanent literature.”— Times- 

THAOEBRAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOK8. 

Mrs. Perkin’s Ball, Our Street, Dr. Birrh and His 
Young Friends, Rebeoca and Rowena, The Kicklobhrys 
on the Rhine, The Roae and the Ring. In 1 vol. 

" Another welcome reprint .’*—Morning Post. 

NORTH and SOUTH By Mrs. Gukell. 

A New Edition. 460 pp., crown 8vo. 

" Capital edition of a charming store.” 

Manchester Courier. 

SHAKBPEABEM HEROINES: Character- 

is tics of Women—Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By 
Mrs. JAMESON. 

"The moot charming of all the works of a charming 
writer.**— Blackwood's Magazine. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR; Thoughts in 

Verse for the 8undavs and Holy Days throughout the 
Year. By JOHN KEBLE. 


PIONEER WOMEN in VICTORIA’S 

REIGN. Being Short Histories of Great Movements. 
By EDWIN A. FRATT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" A survey given with great skill and effect.' Times. 

" His chapters on Women's Work in Emigration and in 
Medicine are admirable.’’—Fait Mali Gazette. 


ENGLAND’S HISTORY, as Pictured 

by Famous Painters. An Album of 260 Historical 
Pictures. Edited by G. A. TEMPLE, F.S.A. Oblong 
4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


THE THAMES ILLUSTRATED A 

Picturesque Journeying from Richmond to Oxford. By 
JOHN LtEYLAND. With 164 Full-Page Illustrations, 
and 170 smaller Sketches in text. Demy 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA READER. 

A Graphic Record of a Glorious Reign. By R. B. 
ANDERSON, 1U. Profusely Illustrated, and with 
Photographic Portrait of the Queen. 2s. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 2, 


MESSRS. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.'S 

XjTS'j.'i 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 
QEORQE MEREDITH. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

" These selected poems are a literary treasure." 

Scotsman. 

RICHARD FEVEREL. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

(Constable’s New Popular 6s. Edition.) 

"Is there any more exquisite love-idyll in the language 
than that of * Richard Feverel ’ ? Uaily Chronicle. 

RHODA FLEMING. ISeadp next week. 


Just published, at all the Libraries and Bookstalls. 

ODD STORIES. 

By FRANCES ?ORBES-ROBERTSON. 

Crown 8vo, 9s. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
LAFAYETTES. 

By EDITH SICHEL. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

Illustrated from Contemporary Pictures and Prints. 

" We scarcely know any book that presents a more vivid 
picture of the French Revolution."— Glasgow Herald. 

" Full of intereeting material very industrially collected." 

Times. 

THE KING’S STORY-BOOK. 

Being Historical Stories Collected in Illustration of 
the Reigns of the English Monarohs from 
the Conquest to William IV. 

Illustrated by Harrison Miller, and from Contemporary 
Pictures. Over 600 pp., crown 8vo, 6a. 


IH CONSTABLE’S HISTORICAL MOTEL SERIES. 

Edited by E. LAURENCE G0MME. 

LORD LYTTOH'8 

HAROLD, the Last of the Saxons. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 

K A. OF ARLAN E’l 

CAMP OF REFUGE. 

drawn 8vo, Ss. fld. 


RICHARD BAIRD SMITH. 

The Leader of the Delhi Heroes in 1857. 

Private Correspondence of the Commanding Engineer 
during the Biege, and other interesting Iattera 
hitherto Unpublished. 

By Colonel H. M. VIBART, R.E. 

Crown 6vo, 8s. net. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS OF 
A FOSTER-PARENT. 

By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Sound common sense .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A book which will be of great practical use to parents. 

Educational Review. 

NEW POEMS. 

By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 6s. net. 

“ The eBaential poetry of essential Christianity ."—A cademy. 

Next week will he published THE LAUGHTER 
OF PETERKIN, « retelling of old Stori-s 
of the Celtic Wonder World, by FIONA 
MA0LE0D, Author of “The Mountain 
Lovers “ Green Fire ,” Sf-c., illustrated 
by Sunderland Rollinson, or. 8w, cloth 

gilt, 6s.; and also LONDON RIVERSIDE 
CHURCHES, h V A. E. DANIELt. 

Profusely Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 
Imp. 16 mo, 6s. 
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THE TIMES. 
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“THE TIMES” OFFICE, 

PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

October 1, 1897. 

The addition of a new weekly journal to the number already in existence is, no doubt, a step which may fairly be thought to call for some explanation. Nor 
perhaps will it be sufficiently explained by the further statement that this new jonrnal is to be specially dedicated toLiterature. For most, if not all, of the 
general reviews, so called, deal more or less largely with literary subjects, while there are also weekly papers which, though reserving a certain portion of their 
space for a record of the progress of science, art, and drama, devote the greater part of it to the criticism of books. Bnt from the weekly prees there issues no 
periodical—or none at any rate of the critical order—which takes Literature, and Literature alone, as its thenr, which gives its individual space and directs its 
undivided attention to Literature in all its aspects, and in its relation to all the matters and interests which are connected with its name. 

It is the aim of the Proprietors in publishing “ Literature,” under the editorship of Mr. H. D. Traill, to supply this want, and it is their hope to make it 
essentially the organ of the literary classes in the widest sense of the term. Books, alike and equally in their relation to the world of authors, of publishers, and 
of readers, will be its exclusive concern ; and no effort will be spared to win recognition for it as an impartial and authoritative organ of literary criticism and a 
comprehensive and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. 

Although published from “ The Times ” Office, it will be in its criticisms and opinions eotirely independent of “ The Times ” ; its title has been selected with 
the special purpose of indicating the width of its scope, and is designed to denote the fact that its functions will not be exclusively critical. For, though 
" Literature ” will consist mainly of reviews of books, it will invite correspondence on, and will itself deal with, any literary subject either of permanent or of 
current interest to the writing, publishing, or reading world. 

The Republic of Letters should know no conflict either of nationalities or parties, and, if it is impossible to hope for absolute freedom from national preposses¬ 
sions and political prejudices, yet an honest attempt will, at least, be made to deal with the best literature of every country on its literary merits al»ne. 
Arrangements will to this end be made for keeping the English public regularly advised of the current book production of the principal European oonn'ries and of 
the United States, and a place will be found—not in any special department of “ Literature,” bnt side by side with its criticisms of English works—for reviews of 
the more important volnmes issuing from the Continental and American Press. 

Every book received will be recorded among the publications of the week in the fullest possible manner-the title, the anthor, the publisher, and the size, 
number of pages, and price of each book being given in a classified index. 

But books will be selected for review by the Editor solely according to his judgment of their literary value, and it is hoped—though it cannot, of course, be 
definitively promised—that the space allotted to them will enable every important work to be dealt with within three weeks of its publication. 

The vast and ever-swelling flood of volnmes issuing from the press has immensely enhanced the difficulty of the contemporary critic’s task. On the one hand, 
it is his duty not only to render an account of all the works prodneed by authors of admitted merit, or even of—what is not always the same thing—established 
reputation, but also to see that no work of promise by an unknown or obscure writer shall, so far as diligence and discernment can prevent it, pass without 
appreciative notice ; and the dne performance of these.two functions in a day when “ everybody writes,” and many more than in former days write wrll enough to 
raise expectations as to their literary future, has already led, and will probably continue to lead, to a progressive multiplication of the number of reviews. On the 
other hand, it is strongly felt by the projectors of “ Literature ” that the practice of indiscriminately reviewing, or at any rate “noticing,” every book which 
issues from the press is one which, by the stimulus which it affords to the production of worthless work, is tending seriously to the degradation of literary 
standards and to the confusion and disgust of readers. This result they desire, as far as possible, to avoid. 

As regards the critical contents of “ Literature,” the rule of anonymity will be generally observed. That rule, however, may be occasionally suspended in 
cases in which special circumstances appear to suggest the expediency of so doing ; and every endeavour will be made to find room for the proper expression of any 
views nnder the signature of any correspondent. 

While the Editor will be always glad to receive, and give his best consideration to, any communication of a literary character which mav be submitted to him, 
he cannot hold himself responsible for the retnrn of MSS.; but he will use his best efforts to return all such as are fonnd unsuitable for publication, provided they 
reach the office of “ Literature ” accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes. 

It is proposed to publish weekly, c r as often as the occasion may arise, a Bibliography on some topic of current interest, in order to furnish the reader with a 
list of all the works which can be consulted on the subject. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

The Editor, being equally desirous of avoiding either hasty criticism or unnecessary delay in reviewing books, particularly requests that Early Advanob 
Cofiks may be sent whenever possible, and, to avoid premature mention, that, together with the price, Thb Day op Publication bk Stamped on the 
Title-Page. Parcels of Books should be addressed—The Editor, “Literature,” Printing House Square. 

Any Books which may not be selected for Review will so far as possible be held at the disposition of the Publishers for two months, after which they will be 
otherwise disposed of. 

It will inrther be of great assistance if Publishes will send lists of books they intend publishing,: i wellas any news relating to their publications likely to 
be of interest to the Literary world. 

The first number of “ Literature ” will appear on the 23rd October. It will be published ever/ Saturday, price fid., and will be posted to any address in the 
United Kingdom at 7s. Id. per qnarter, or 28s. 2d. per annum ; or to any foreign address at 8s. 2d. per quarter, or 32s. fid. per annum. It may be ordered 
of any Newsagent, or of The Publisher, " Literature," Printing House Square, London, E.C. 

It will consist of from 24 to 34 pages of literary matter, the number varying according to the activity of the publishing season and the importance of the 
books to be reviewed. 

An American Edition, containing precisely the same literary matter, will be published in New York by Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 

Advertisements for insertion in the European Edition shonld be addressed to The Advertisement Department, “Literature,” Printing House Sq., London, E.O. 

As a very large number of copies will bs printed of the first six numbers, it is requested that Advertisements should be sent in as early as poisible. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 

The Publisher, —Herewith remittance for £. Kindly forward “ Literature ” regularly to the following address for.months :— 


Three months ... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

United Kingdom. 

. £0 7 1 .. . 


Abroad. 
£0 8 ! 

Six months 


. 0 14 1 

. 

0 18 ! 

Twelve months 

... 

. 18 2 


1 12 t 
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MESSRS. BLISS, SANDS & CO.’S AUTUMN LIST. 


READY, NOVEMBER 3. 

CHRIST AND HIS MOTHER IN ITALIAN ART. 

Edited by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY). 

With an Introduction by Rav. ROBERT EYTON, Canon of 'Westminster. 

Subscriptions can now be received for the above Work. Prospectuses can be obtained at any Bookseller’s. 

Specimen Plates can be viewed at the Publishers’ Offices, or at Messrs. Lemercier’s Gallery, 35, New Bond Street, W. 

Price on Subscription, £8 8s.; on Publication, £10 10s. 

SPORT. 

THOS. HAYDON— SPORTING REMINISCENCES. Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. the 

EARL of HOPBTOtm, P.C., G.O.M.G.. Ac. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Large crown 8vo, price «e. {Ready November 11. 

G. F. UNDERHILL.—HUNTING, and PRACTICAL HINTS for HUNTING MEN. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, prioe 2s. 6d. ___ [Note ready. 

A NEW MILITARY WORK. 

APPLIED TACTICS. By Major Guii-pknkehl. 

Translated by A RETIRED OFFICER. With 6 large Maps in pocket at end of 
book, and 2 Coloured Maps inserted in the volume. Square demy 8vo, 
price 8s. net. [ Ready November 11. 

This important Work has, by command of the Japanese War Offioe, been Translated 
into Japanese. 

It has also recently been Translated into French. 

CHILDREN’S GIFT-BOOK. 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Andersen. A Verbatim Reprint from the First 

and Seoond Edition*. With 18 New Foil-Pngs Illustrations by W. H. Robinson. Price 2s. 6d. {Now ready. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

CHLOE : a Novel. By Dabley Dale, Author of “ The Village Blacksmith.” Large crown 8vo, cloth 

eatra, gilt top, prioe 8s. [A'otc ready. 

GEORGE MALCOLM : a Novel. By Gabriel Setoun, Author of “ Robert Urquhart.” Large crown 

8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s. {Now ready. 

IN YEARS of TRANSITION: a Novel. By Samuel Gordon, Author of “ A Handful of Exotics.” 

Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, prioe 8*. {Ready October 18. 

A WEEK of PAS8ION : a Novel. By Edward Jenkins. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 

price 8e. _ {Ready October 28. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS. 

MALLERTON : a Novel By A. B. Louis. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s. 

LAD'S LOVE : an Idyll of the Land of Heather. A Novel. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “ Bog- 

Myrtle and Peat,*’ 4c. Illustrated by Warwick Goble. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6e. 

MR. PETERS: a Novel. By Riccardo Stephens, Author of “ The Cruciform Mark.” Large 

crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 

ROBERT URQUHART. By Gabriel Setoun, Author of “Sunshine and Haar” and “ Barncraig.” 

Third Edition. Large crown 8vo, deckle edge, cloth, gilt top, prioe 6e. 

BELINDA'S BEAUX, and other Stories. By Arabella Kenealy, Author of “ Dr. Janet of Harley 

Street,” 4c. Large crown 8ro, cloth, gilt top, price 8e. 

THE ADVENTURES of JOHN JOHNS : a Novel. By Frederic Carrel, Author of “ The City.” 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6e. 

A TALE of the THAMES : a Novel. By J. Ashby-Sterry, Author of “ A Naughty Girl,” “ The Lazy 

Minstrel,” Ac. With Illustrations in Verse by the Author, and 15 Illustrations in Black and White by W. Hatherell, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 

BOOK-LOVERS’ CLASSICS. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES SHORTLY TO BE ADDED TO THIS VERITABLE EDITION DE LUXE. 

* THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. With over 80 New Illustrations by 

T. H. Robinson. Prioe 2a. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

•THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathanii-l Hiwthorne. With 8 New Full-Page Illustrations by 

T. H. Robinson. Price 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

• The above Works are all reset from new type, with title-pages in red and black , designed by J. Walter West , and are printed on choice paper , 

and bound in two styles: 

(a) Cloth extra, gilt lettered on back, gilt top, and gilt panel on front, price 2s. 6d. 

(b) Cloth extra, gilt lettered on back and front, gilt edges, and profusely decorated with gold on front and back, price 3s. 6d. 

WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE OF THE BEST AND CHEAPEST REPRINTS IN THE WORLD. 

London: BLISS, SANDS & CO., 12, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 

Printed by AUBXANDKB * BHSPHKABD, Lonsdale Printing Works. Ohnnoery Lane i Published (or the Proprietor by PKTKB GKO RGB ANDREWS, 48, Ohanoery Lane. W.O. 


A NEW ART WORK. 

GREEK ART on GREEK SOIL. 

By JAMES M. HOPPIN, Professor of the History of Art in the 
Yale University. 

With 12 Illustrations. 

Prioe 7s. Bd. [Ready shortly . 


Digitized by Tooele 








THE ACADEMY. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART.* 


No. 1329. —New Series. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1897. 


Price 3d. 

[RegUtered a* a Rewtpaper. 


CATALOGUES. 


■pOTTBR’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

m u7 » tor OCTOBER!, at reduced prioe*, post 

0tra«t parohlk>ed * — William Potto, 90, Exchange 

T710REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-I? promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * 00., 17, SOHO SQUARE. 

W ILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Streat. Cored Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


r H. WOHLLBBBN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

49, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prioe*. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


w. 


THACKER ft CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

3, Creed Lane, London, E C. 

And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 

MSS. considered for Publication. [Established 181». 

A large Clitniil* in all parts of the East. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S 80N8, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 99 West 3trd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.O., desire to oall the 

attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 

p r es en ted by their Branoh House In London for Ailing, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 

TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOORS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

M onthly cumulative index to 

PERIODICALS. Indexes Subjeots, Authors, Titles. Book 
Review*, and Portraits. Specimen oopy free. — Public library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


QCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

O Greek, Latin, Foreign MSS., Poems, Hays, Translations.— 
E. W. Lumxis, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


J ITERARY LADY, experienced Typist, desires 
Li AUTHORS* M88. to OOPY, at lOd. per 1.000 word*. Work 
neatly and expeditiously done.—" Ttfist," 27,Strath Maine Road. 8.W. 


rpYP E-WRITER.—GREAT BARGAIN 
£9 job £3. 

Send for full particulars of above 8plendid Machine, sold through 
liquidation. Quite now and perfect A most beautiful, strong, 
practical machine. Anyone can learn in half an hour. 


Messrs. KING, SELL, A RAILTON, Wholesale Stationers, 

12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.-Would be thoroughly 

fj taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news* 
PW general printing office. With his intelligent co-operation 
would be made duly Qualified to take charge of a similar business. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, would be returned as pro¬ 
gressive salary. Must write shorthand. May reside with editor or 
proprietor.—Address M. M., care of Messrs, I***smore k Cookes, Avon 
Lodge, West Kensington. W. 

A THOROUGH Practic*! Horticulturist will be 
^willing to arrange TERMS with any Publication for a 
RBRlESof ARTICLES on any BRANCH of SCIENTIFIC or PRAC¬ 
TICAL HORTICULTURE.—T. H. 8., 2, Primroee Cottage, Temple 
Ewell, near Dover. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

lAdmr tiM m t nU in this column arc inserted at id. per Um, prepaid.) 

TT7*ANTED.—Copies of 41 THE ACADEMY” for 

VV Uth JANUARY, 1896. Full prioe (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 49, Chancery Lane, London. 


A utograph letters and historical 

_ DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A large assortment of all kinds 
FOR SALE. Lists free.— Scott, 17, Crondace Road. Fulham, 8.W. 


T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS paper-pad. 

(The LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., oe, Leadeahsll Street, 
London, E.O. 

_ Contains,hairless paper, over which the pen slipe with perfect 
e each. 0s. per docen. ruled or plain. 


fie h 1 -im. Sixpence e 


8ALES BY AUCTION. 


LIBRARY qf the lata ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
Esq., Glasgow. 

In the CROWN HALM, 96, 8AUCHIEHALL STREET. GLASGOW, 
on 2 od, 3rd, 4th. 5th, 6th. 8th. and 9th NOVEMBER, commencing 
each day at 12 o dock prompt. 

PUBLIC SALE of the PINE COLLECTION 

8,000 RARE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL A ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKS 

e irmed with great care and judgment by the late ALEXANDER 
ACDONALD. Esq. Sold by order of Messrs. Macdonald k Kiaa- 
land. Writers, Agents tor the Trustees). 

M orrison, dick & McCulloch win sell 

by AUCTION ss above. On view on Monday. 1st November, 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on forenoon of each day of Sale. 

Catalogues prioe Is ; or post free on receipt of 12 Stamps on applica¬ 
tion to the Auctioneers, 98, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 

JTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of south walks 

U AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WALE8). 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 
OF GREEK. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or before 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER the 23rd, 1897, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AU8TIN JENKINS. B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, October 19th. 1897. 


TDOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

L\l COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 

in September, 1898. The Secretary of 8tate will offer them for compe¬ 

tition 12 Appointments ss Assistant Engineers in tbe Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 

in the Telegraphio Department, one in the Aooounts Branoh P. W. D.. 

and one in the Traffic Department, Indian 8tate Railways. 

For particulars, apply to 8eceetabt at College. _ 

JyJASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM* 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above appointment. 
Applications, aooompanied by Testimonials, should be sent to the 
undersigned, not later than SATURDAY, the 6th of Noykmhk*. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties as 
soon ss possible. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

_ Gto. H Mowlet. Secretary. 

C oaching and visiting teachers.— 

Members of the UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN 
TEACHERS, all fully qualified and EXPERIENCED University 
Women (Cambridge Triposes, including Double Firsts, Oxford Final 
Honour Schools, London M.A. and B.8c.), are OPEN to ENGAGE¬ 
MENTS. 

8 UBJECT8:—Mathematic*, Classics, literature. Philology, Mediae¬ 
val and Modern Languages, History, Economics, Mental and Moral 
Bcienoe. NMujral Science. 

~ ‘ Tunbridge 


_ _ .. Examinations. 

Classes taken at Schools. Great experience also in CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE TUITION. 

_ How. 8ec , 48. Mall Chambers, Kensington. W. 

TTT ANTED.—GIRL of 17 or 18 to join Four others 

VV who are studying French, Music, Singing, Painting, in 
FRANCE, in charge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. Highest 
references given and required. Terms for Pension and French, 
10 Guineas monthly.— Chaperon, '‘Academy” Office, 43, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C._ 

mo WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

X LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to 8tudente of En«lsh Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent 
The Work hss met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman A Van Praagh, Solicitors. 23, Old Broad Street London, E.O 


MESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for th* purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and beet Prooeeees 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of. 
Antiquarians, Archaeologist*, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Records. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND k OO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations , Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prioe list on application. 

Offices: 4. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


On November 1st will be published, prioe la, 

PART I. OF THE NEW, REVISED EDITION OF 

A N ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of BRITI8H 

BIRDS. By HOWARD SAUNDERS. F.L8.. F.Z.8., he. 
To be completed in Twvsty Parts, with about 970 Illustrations. 
Gubxxt A Jackson, 1, Paternoster Row. 

(Successors to Mr. Van Voorst.) _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STRUT, LONDON, W.0. 
PRODUCERS and PUBLISBBRS of 

PERMANENT CARBON PH0T0QRAPH8 

o, 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Catalogue, and Prioe Diet$ upon application. 
THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. A 

Bnia o t Plata, print*! in ration! Coloam after Cot man. Crotna. 
*—• Wt. BUrk, Vinoent, eto^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART). A laiga number of the Picture, 
now Exhibited at MUlbank hare been published In Antotrpn, 
Including tbe Chief Work, of G. F. WATTS, R.A. Further 
addition, arc being made, and will be announced tbortlj. 

BRITISH ARTISTS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the resent Guildhall Loan Collection. Averse* else 
18 x 10 inches. Price 19s. 

PAINTINGS. DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE by 

the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Pennanent Photo- 

K nh, of the Chief Treuuree of Art contained in the Public and 
rate Colleoti. n. of Europe Painting, and Sculpture In one 
uniform du, prioe lie : Drawing, on the Seale of the Original, at 
prioe, ranging from le sd. to loe each. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleejrd to adrira nm>«, and to 
undertake, tbe REPRODUCTION of WORKS, of ART of erapr 
character, both for Book 11 Inrtration, and on a larger tale for the 
Portfolio or for Mural Deooratloo. Price Li*. and B*tmai*t 
fru upon application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
PIKE ART GALLERY, 

74, NRW OXFORD STRUT, LONDON, W.C. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For th* CIRCULATION and 8ALU of at I th* BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONB GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum* 
N.B —Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Ooet of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Club* *uppli*d on Liberal T*rm*. 
Proapeotoaea ud Monthly Liata of Book* gratia and 
post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Orraaan a* 

Greatly Reduced Prioes. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratis and poet free to any addrees. 

The Liet container POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL. 
SPORT, HI8TORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Aleo NEW and SURPLUS Oopieeof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


KU9IVB 8ILS0T LIBBAKT, Limited 
30—34, N«w Ox roan Stun; 341, Baonrroir Roa> B.W. I 
48, Quae* Vicroxn Staler, E.C., Lonoi i and 
at Bxatoe Aaoasx, Masoaigrea. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7 b. fld. 

MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From her Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief Biography, with Critical Notes, a few 

Document* hitherto Unpublished, and an Itinerary. By DAVID HAY FLEMING. 

This is the best book yet written upon Mary, Queen of Scots.This volume is a credit to Scottish scholarship, a model for historic biography, and a book that will bear reading 

more than once, for it is full of excellent matter well expressed. "—Manchester Guardian. 

“ The work will prove a mine of wealth by reason of its marvellous collection of documentary evidenoe, much of it for the first time published in an accessible form.The reader 

will rise from its perusal feeling probably that for the first time he has fairly got a grip of the essentials in the Marian controversy.”— Glasgow Daily Mail. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. By W. J. Dawson, Author of “ London Idylls,” “ The Makers of Modern English,” &c. 

THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LLD., Editor of the 

Expositor , “ Expositor’s Bible,” Ac. 

The FIRST VOLUME, of 880 pages, handsomely bound in bnokram cloth, consists of The G03PEL of ST. MATTHEW, The GOSPEL of ST. MARK, The GOSPEL of 
ST. LUKE, by the Rev. Professor A. B. BRUOE, D.D.; ani The GOSPEL of 8T. JOHN, by the Rev. Professor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

**The Expositor’s Greek Testament” will be on the plan of Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, which had a long course of popularity and usefulness in this country. The first 
volume was published in 1819 and the last in 1861 , and the work formed an epoch in Biblical studies in England, although it is now ont of date. " The Expositor’s Greek Testament” 
will seek to fill its place, and the contributors will include the most eminent Biblical scholars in Great Britain. 

The Greek Text will be given with notes and full critical apparatus, and will extend to four volumes. Although the whole work will be completed in about four years, the 
Editor and the Publishers are unable to bind themselves to definite dates for the appearance of separate volumes. 

A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THIS IMPORTANT WORK IS NOW READY, AND WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS. 

The price of each volume will be 28s., but for thoso who SUBSCRIBE IN ADVANCE the price for TWO VOLUMES will be THIRTY SHILLINGS. 

" The book may be cordially recommended to students of the Greek Testament, to whom it will unquestionably prove an immense boon.”— Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

OUTLINES of a PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION Based on Psychology and History. By Auguste Sabatier, Dean of the 

Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. Authorised Translation, by the Rev. T. A. SEED. 

•• It is a fascinating book, it is written with the greatest lucidity. Its arrangement Is excellent, the book is alive in every sentence, it quivers with the intense emotion of a fine 
Bpirifc, who has lived through the experience embodied in the book, who has fought his doubts and gathered faith.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1897.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER of the WORLD. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New 

Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 

" His lectures are excellent literature, and will add to the reputation he already enjoys as a scholar and theologian.”— Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, fie. 

SIDELIGHTS from PATMOS. By George Matheson, M.A, D.D., FR.S.E., Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s 

Edinburgh. 

8vo, cloth, Sa. 

THE SILENOE of GOD. By Robert Anderson, C.B., LLD., Assistant Commissioner of Police in the Metropolis. 

"This is an impressive book.Worthy of the deepest attention of all interested in the important subject which it treats.”— Aberdeen Free Press . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

A GUIDE to BIBLICAL STUDY. By A. S Peake, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. A M. Fairbairn, D.D., 

Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

“ It may only be added in commending the work as evidently wall fltte 1 for the purposo for which it is intended, that it is written in a spirit of unquestionable reverence.”— Scotsman 

Fcap. 8vo, 2s. fid., cloth. 

THE RITSOHLIAN THEOLOGY and the EVANGELICAL FAITH. By Rev. Prof. James Orr, M.A., D.D. A new 

Volume or “ The Theological Educator.” 

Fcap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s. fid. 

PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS of JESUS. By J. R. Miller, D.D., Author of “ Making the Most of Life,” “ Things to Live 

For,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

THE OHUROH of ENGLAND BEFORE the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Dyson Hague, M.A 

" In view of modem ecclesiastical controversies the work is at once instructive and timely.”— Christian World. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fld. 

CHRONICLES of the PARI3H of TAXWOOD. By J. R. MaCduff, D.D. With Eight Illustrations. 


NEARLY READY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

THE POTTER’S WHEEL. By the Rev. John Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren), Author of “ The Mind of the Master,” “ Beside 

the Bonnie Brier Bush,” Ac. [Beady Monday. 

Imperial 8vO, 15s. 

ON the THRESHOLD of CENTRAL AFRICA. A Record of Twenty Years’ Pioneering in the Upper Z imbesi, among 

the Banyai and Barotsi. By FRANCOIS COILLARD, Paris Evangelical Mission. Translated and Edited by C. W. MACKINTOSH, with Photogravure Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s., oloth. 

DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. By the Author of “ The Laud o’ the Leal.” 

Fcap. 8 x 0 , Is. 8 d., doth. 

A DOOTOR of the OLD 80HOOL. By Ian Maclaren. With numerous Illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon. 

Royal SSmo, cloth, in a neat small volume, 3a. td. 

THE IAN MAOLAREN YEAR-BOOK. Daily Readings from the Works of Ian Maclaren. 

Small folio, in neat box, la. td. 

IAN MAOLAREN KALENDAR. With Illustrations and Illustrative Borders. 

Crown 8 xo, 8 s. td., cloth elegant. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. Collected from the British Weekly by W. Robertson Nicoll. Printed in red and 

black. 

Crown 8 vo, doth, 3s. fid. 

LIFE’S LOOK-OUT. The Autobiography of Sydney Watson. 

Crown 8 vo, Sa., cloth. 

THE CLERICAL LIFE. A Series of Letters to Ministers. By John Watson, D.D., Prof Marcus Dods, D.D., Prof. 

JAMBS DENNEY, D.D., Principal T. 0. EDWARDS, D.D., W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, T. G. SELBY, T. H. DARL0W, M.A. 

Crown 8 ro, cloth, Sa. 

THE MUSIO for the SOUL. Duly Readings for a Year, from the Writings of Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Selected 

and Arranged by Rex. QEORQE COATES. _ 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paterno3Teb Row, E.C. 
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IMF* On NOVEMBER 1st will be issued, the FIRST MONTHLY 

PART\ price 6d., of a 

NEW MAGAZINE for YOUNG PEOPLE 

Harper’s 

Round 

T able 

A SIXPENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Stories will be from the pens of the best Authors, illustrated by notable Artists. 

There will be Three Serials: 

THE ADVENTURERS, by H. B. Marriott Watson 

FOUR FOR A FORTUNE, by Albert Lee 

THE COPPER PRINCESS, by Kirk Monroe 

In addition to this Fiction, short and long, there will be Practical and Instructive Articles ; Narrative and 
Descriptive Articles; Articles on Hunting, Fishing, and Sport of every kind; Articles of Travel and 
Exploration; and Articles on any number of interesting subjects. 

MONEY PRIZES. MONEY FRIZES- 

HARPER’S ROUND TABLE will offer Money Prizes for Competitions in Short Stories, Camera Clubs, 
Comic Sketches, &c. The particulars and conditions governing these contests will be given in the 
November Number. This periodical will appear promptly on the first day of each 
month, clad in a cover designed by WALTER CRANE. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W.; and New York. 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


READY OCTOBER 22nd. 

THE COMING of LOVE, and Other Poems. 

By THEOPOBK WATTS-DUNTON. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

READY SHORTLY. 

WHEN ALL MEN STARVE: showing how 

England hazarded her Naval Supremacy and the 
Horrors which followed the Interruption of her Food 
Supply. By CHARLES GLEIG. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6tL 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL 

NOW READY, crown 8vo, price 6a. 

WAYFARING MEN. 

By EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan,” “ Doreen,” &c. 


THE FAIRY CHANGELING, and Other 

Poems. By DOBA SIGERSON (Mrs. Clement 
Shorter). Crown 8vo, 3e. 0d. net. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D Lowry, 

Author of ** Make Believe ” and “ Women’s Tragedies.” 
With 6 Etchings by E. Philip Pimlott. (Arcady 
Library, No. 6.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE TREE of LIFE: a Novel By Netta 

BY RETT, Author of “ Nobody’s Fault.” Cr. 8vo, 6 s. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF DR. FUSBY. 

LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Henby Parry Liddon, 


4 Tola., 8ro. Vol. IV., 18s 


Vols. I. and II., 88s. VoL III., 18t. 


NEW VOLUME OF S. B. GARDINER'S "COMMONWEALTH.” 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 

1649-1660. By SAMUEL BAWSON OABDINEB, D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. n. 1661-1664. With 7 Mips. Sro, 11£ 


HOW READY. 


DEBELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke, 

Author of “At the Qmie of Samaria.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Locke tell, us his itory In a rerjr erne, a Terr moving, a Tory 
noble book.... If anyone out road the last chapter with dry eye. wo 

•ball be surprised.* Derelict.’ is an imprsssirn, an important 

book..... YTonne is a creation that any artist might be proud of." 

Doff, Chronicle. 

MAX: a Novel. By Jnlian Oroskey. Crown 

8VO, 08. 


“Wa are reminded at times of the methods of Mr. George Moore 
and at other times of Mr. Glaring, but these memories are never to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Crotkey. — The opium eeenee impress us as by 
far the best of their kind in English fiction.’—Daily Chron cle. 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 

THE WATER Of the WONDROUS ISLES. By William Mobbis, Author 

of " The Earthly Paradise.” Crown 8vc, 7s. 6d. 

“ We may suppose that this is the last word of that true artist and courageous man who has left the world enriched in 
so many diverse ways—enriched, above all, by hope and by the example of his courage. Of his work in proee it is, 
perhaps, his masterpiece, for all the master’s characteristics are here, and are at their best .”—Daily Chronicle. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1897. 

ASPECTS of the OLD TESTAMENT: being the Bampton Lectures 

for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., successively Student of Christ Church and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, sometime Principal of the Pusey House. 8vo, 16s. 


DEATH* the KNIGHT, and the LADT: a 

Ghost Story. By H. DB VERB STACPOOLE, Author 
of " Pierrot.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

44 Almost, if not entirely, worthy of the elder Hawthorne " 

Daily Chronicle. 

A CHILD in the TEMPLE: a Novel. By 

FRANK MATHEW. Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d. 

“Avery delicately-wrought itory, a very charming piece of litera¬ 
ture."— Daily Chronicle. 


MIDDLE GREYNESS: a Novel By A J- 

DAWSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Dawson proves himself a fluent and powerful writer.There 

Is not a dull lioe in the book."— Whitehall Review. 


CEOILIA: a Novel By Stanley V. Makower, 

Author of “ The Mirror of Mnaio." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SYMPHONIES. By George Egerton. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

THE QUEST of the GOLDEN GIRL: a 

Romance. By BICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Oe. 

PATIENCE SPARHAWE and her TIMES: 

a Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 6g. 

KING NOANETT: a Story of Devon 

Settlers in Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. 
By F. J. 8TIMSON. With 13 Full-Page Illustrations 
by Henry Sandham. 6s. 

THE EARTH BREATH, and other Poems 

By A. E. Square 32mo, Ss. 6d. net. 

SELECTED POEM9 of JAMBS OL ARBNGE 

MANGAN. With a Biographical and Critical Preface 
by LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
•‘The whole manner of the best poems is so startlingly like that of 
Edgar Poe that it is difficult to resist t e suspicion that Poe somehow 
came across specimens of them, and turned the dincovery to oocount 
sritli his usual unserupulousnets and power/’— Academy. 

LYRICS. By John B. Tabb. Uniform with 

the Author’s Poems. Square 32mo, 4 b. 8d. net. 

“After George Herbert, Robert Herrick, and Christina Rossetti it 
is not easy to think of a poet who has turned his devotion to a better 
account in verse than Mr. John B. Tabb.His verse is always re¬ 

fined and bis thought elevated. Hia book will be prized by lovers of 
devotional verse."— Jf amchesUr Guar ion. 

POEMS. By Colonel Jo bn Hay. American 

Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. Including 
4t Pike County Ballads.” Authorised Edition, with 
Photogravure Portrait after Hollyer. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 0d. net. 


CASTILIAN DAY8- By Colonel John Hay. 

Crown 8vo, 4 j. 6d. net. 

THE FLIGHT of the KING: a Pull, True. 

and Particular Account of the Escape of his MoH Sacred 
Majesty KiDg Charles II. after tho Battle of Worcester. 
By ALLAN FEA. With 16 Portrai'S in Photogravure 
and nearly 10© other Illustrations. 21s. net. 

41 Puts to shame nine out of ten of the fashionable historical norels 
of the day. — Daily Telegraph. 


NEW E88AYS TOWARDS a CRITICAL 

METHOD. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 
t’a. net. 

•*lLr. Robertson shows himself to be a sound and judicious critic." 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, Londoner. 


CHAUNCY MAPLES, D.D., F.R G.S., Pioneer Missionary in East 

Central Africa for Nineteen Years, and Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, a.d. 1896 : a Sketch of hia Life, with 
Selections from hia Letters. By his BISTER. With 2 Portraits and a Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. fld. 

RAMPOLLI: Growths from a Long-Planted Root. Being Translations 

New and Old, chiefly from the German, along with “ A YHAB'8 DIARY of an OLD SOUL." By OBORGE 
MAC DON Aid), LL.D. Crown 8vo, fle. 

THE DIARY of MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 

Shakespeare and of Elizabethan 8port. By the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. By George Vivian Poobe, M.D., Author of 

“ Essays on Rural Hygiene.” With 36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. Second Edition. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

THE BOOK Of DREAMS and GHOSTS. By Andrew Lang. Crown 

8vo, 6e. 

“ In addition to such old favourites as the Tyrone and Wesley ghosts, Mr. Lang gives us some excellent new stories.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1897. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 67 Illustrations 

by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

IVA KILDARE : a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. Walford, Author of 

“ Mr. 8mith," Ac. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

MEMORIES and FANCIES: Suffolk Tales and other Stories, 

Fairy Legends, Poems, Miscellaneous Articles.. By the late Lady CAMILLA GURDON, Author of ** Suffolk 
Folk-lore.’* Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SONGS in MANY MOODS, by Nina F. La yard ; and The WANDER¬ 
ING ALBATROSS. Ac.: Poems. By ANNIE CORDBR. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 882.-OCTOBER, 1897.-8vo, price 8s. 


. ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 

. FRIDTJOF NANSEN and the APPROACH to the POLE 
. PRECIOUS STONES. 

. THE WARFARE of SCIENCE with THEOLOGY. 

. IDEALS of ROMANCE. 


6. THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

7. LIFE and WORKS of HAMERTON. 

8. THE PLAIN of THEBES. 

9. “ OUR OWN TIMES ” and OXFORD LIBERALS. 
10. THE INTERNAL CRISIS in GERMANY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L.. LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

No. 48.-OCTOBER, 1897.-Price 6s. 

j. Articles. 

CANON LAW in ENGLAND. By Professor Mmtlutd, LL.D. III. William of Drogheda, and the Universal Ordinary. 
VENETIAN DESPATCHES on the ARMADA and its RE8ULTS. By E. Ashstboso. 

THE ADMINISTRATION of the NAVY from the RESTORATION to the REVOLUTION. By J. R. Turn. Ih 
THE UNSTAMPED PRESS, 1815—1830. By J. Hotura Ross. 

HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. By J. W. Hsiblik. 

2. Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—*. Notices of Periodicals.—5. List of Recent Historical Publica¬ 
tions.—6. Index. __ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

A new Volume begins with the November Number of 

ETHE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. each Number. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


Some of the principal features for the coming year :— 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 

The Poet’s Life at Farringford, Isle of Wight. 


The Century will publish in November and December some highly interesting sketches of Lord Tennyson, his wife, brothers and other members of his 
family and his more intimate friends. Tennyson’s residence of “ Farringford ” is described in the«e pipers; and unpublished reminiscences are given from several 
among those who enjoyed the companionship of the poet. The articles will be profusely illustrated, and are published with the consent of the present Lord Tennyson. 


A New Novel of New York Life. 

“GOOD AMERICANS” 

By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 

“GALLOPS” 

Sketches of the Horse as a Member of Society. 

By DAVID GRAY. 

*• The Ride of His Life.” “ The Parish of St. Thomas Equinus.” 

“ How the F.B.L. wasStumpel.” “ Braybrooke’s Double Event Steeplechase.” 


A New Novel by Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 

THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS 

6 

Foundling, Adventurer, Juggler, Fencing-Master, and Servant 
During the French Revolution. 

MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 

A Woman’s Reminiscences of the French Intervention. 

By SARA Y. STEVENSON. 


The November Number will be Ready on the 26th. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

THE NOVEMBER NUMBER (FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME) CONTAINS : 

TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 

Mrs. Cameron, her Friends, and her Photographs. Tennyson, Watts, Taylor, HerscheL By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR. 

THE STORY OF CHITRAL 

The Heroic Defence for Seven Weeka by the British Garrison of Fort Chitral on the Indian Border. By CHARLES LOWE. Illustrated by 

_ B. CATON WOODVILLE. _ 

ANDREE’S FLIGHT INTO THE UNKNOWN 

Impressions and Photographs of an Eye-Witness. By JONAS STADLING. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH SULTAN ABDUL HAMID 

By the Honourable A. W. TERRELL, lately United States Minister at Constantinople. 
tic. &c. &c. icc. Ac. kc. 


BY SIB ABOHIBiLD GKIKXE, F.R.8. 

THE FOUNDERS of GEOLOGY. 

A Series of Lectures by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIK, 
F.R.8., Hon. D.O.L. Gxf., Ac. Extra crown 8vo, 
fls. net. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE MAKERS of MODERN ROME 

In Four Books. 1. HONOURABLE WOMEN NOT A 
FEW. 2. THE POPES WHO MADE THE PAPACY. 
A LO POPOLO: and the Tribune of the People. 4. 
THE POPES WHO MADE THE CITY. Bv Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Illustrated by Henry P. Riviere, 
A.R.W.8., and Joseph Pennell. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. 

NewYolumes. Edited by Professor BURY, Trinity College, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, 2s. Od. each. 

PHILIP II. of SPAIN. By Martin 

A. 8. HUME. 

WILLIAM the SILENT. By Frederic 

HARRISON. ___ 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

Crown Bvo, Ss. 6d. each. 

THE RALSTON^. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD. 

CASA BRACCIO. 

CRAWFORD. 


By F. Marion 


SECOND SERIES NOW READY. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY (Second 

Series), selected from the beet Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language, and arranged with 
Notes by FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, late Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. First 
and Second Series, gilt backs, in box, 6s. net. 

Illustrated by Rosie M. M. Pitman. 

UNDINE. By F. De La Motte FouquA 

With Sixty-three Illustrations, Initials, Chapter Head¬ 
ings, and Tailpieces by Rosie M. M. Pitman. Extra 
crown Bvo, cloth elegant. Os. 

MRS. MOLESWOBTH’S NEW VOLUME. 

MISS MOUSE and her BOYS. By 

Mrs. MOLB8 WORTH. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4e. 6d. 

Globe 8vo, 3s. Bd. 

IN A PLAIN PATH. Addresses to 

Boys. By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A, (Lond.), 
Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 

CHURCH. Edited by his daughter, MARY C. 
CHURCH. With a Preface by the DEAN OF CHRIST 
CHURCH. Globe 8vo, 5.. [Evertley Series. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: 

A MEMOIR. By his Son. 

With Photogravure Portraits of 
LO 3D TENNYSON, LADY TENNYSON, Ac. 
Facsimiles of portions of poems, and illustrations after 
pictures by G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. 
Allingham , Richard Doyle, Biscombc Gardner, Ac. 

2 vols., medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 0s. 

‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS’ 

A Story of the Grand Banks. 

By RUDYAED KIPLING. Illustrated by I. W. Taber 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ That Mr. Kipling has drawn a 
picture of the ‘ banker’s ’ life which no living writer oould 
sorpaes Is beyond dispute. . . . We most hasten to admit 
the humanity of ' Captain. Courageous ' and to take some 
account of the insurpeeaable sketches which here and there 
give ornament to it. ’ _ 

In 2 vols, globe Svo, lOe. 

POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. Edited, 

with Prefatory Memoir, by ALFRED AINGBR. VoL 
I, Serious Poems ; Vol. II, Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. [_ Evert ley Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. MACQUEEN’S L IST. 

THE WILD FLOWERS of SCOTLAND. 

By J. H. CRAWFORD, Author of " The Wild Life of 
Sootland,” Ac. Illuslrations by John Williamson. 
Handsomely bound. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Those who shrink from the hard scientific aspect and 
the cacophonous would-be Latinity of many works with 
titles of this kind need hare no fear that these pleasant, 
gossipy papers will be too severely botanical for them.. 
The reader will be hard to please, be he but a lover of 
nature, who does not And these pages interesting and full 
of charm."—TAs Times. 

AFLOAT with NELSON; or, From 

Nile to Trafalgar. By CHARLES H. EDEN, Author 
of “George Dounington,” “Queer Chums,” 4o., Ac 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

“A book of charming romance, based on facts, full of 
stimug episodes in the life of the nation's great naval 
nero. Nelson, that will fire the blood of every Briton, old 
or young. This book will be very suitable as a gift book 
to any one seeking the same for a young friend.”— The 
Admiralty and Horse Guards' Gazette. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A SINLESS SINNER: a Novel. By 

MARY H. TENNYSON, Author of “The Fool of 
Fate, A Cruel Dilemma,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

[Ready October 27. 

A GIRL’S AWAKENING: a Novel. 

By J. H. CRAWFORD, Author of "The Wild Life of 
Scotland. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 

A pretty and idyllic study is ‘A Girl's Awakening.’ 
Mr. Crawford s feeling for nature stands him in good stead, 
and the background of his picture in the Scottish village is 
».s harmoniously fitted with the central figures, Alan For- 
dyce and his companions, as one of George Eliot’s own 
drawings. —Athenieum. 

POSSESSED of DEVILS. By Mrs. 

HAROLD E. GORST. Crown 8vo. 

It would be impossible to convey a better idea of this 
book than by quoting the few first and very frank lines of 
its introduction : * This is a story of a woman for whom I 
offer no apology, whose character and morals it is impossible 
to defend, whose sentiments were abominable, whose prin¬ 
ciples were nil ”.but who, nevertheless, was in very 

truth a woman.’ One may not endorse Mrs. Gorst’s thesis, 

an? yet acknowledge that she has exposed it with consider- 

ffifie. en ?. The 8toT 7 ® nd8 with an unexpected and 

thrilling climax.”— Morning Post. 

A DRAWING-ROOM CYNIC. By 

LORIN KAYE, Author of ” Her Ladyship’s Income.” 
Art canvas, gilt top, crown 8vo. 

"In Lorin Kaye’s brilliant novel, • A Drawing-room 
author sets out a plan—engaging in its sim- 
pUcitv—by which woman may bring a backward lover to the 
pomt. *— Ella Hkfworth Dixon in The Lady's Pictorial. 

A witty, cynical, whimsical writer is the author of this 
most captivating story. 4 A Drawing-room Cjnic * is so 
much better a novel than the reader is likely to come across 
for some time, that he will find it advisable to begin it again 
when he has reached the end, for the book is a gallop from 
start to finish, and during the race he must miss some of 
the excellent things of which the story is full.”— Queen. 

THE WOOING of AVIS GRAYLE. 

Bv CHARLES HANNAN, Author of " Chin Chin We.” 
“The Captive of Pekin,” Ac. Crown 8vo. 

, "Since 8ir William Brandon on the Bench was confronted 
by Paul Clifford in the dock by that master of romance the 
first Lord Lytton, we have not bad so strong a situation in 
the same order as that of the husband of Avis Grayle and 
his sworn friend.”— World. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

THE FATE of WOMAN: a Novel. 

By FRANCIS SHORT, Author of "Val Constable’s 
Career.” Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 

By the Author of "Miss Tudor." 

FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY: a 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON ^PERRIER’S WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS' 

LIST. PUBLICATI ONS. 

THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

SHAEESPIARX PnUTTiw ..j WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


Novel of the Graoes. By JOHN LE BRETON. 
Crown 8vo. 

“ A powerfu book, which can scarcely fail to interest 
and to impres everyone who reads it ."—Scotsman (First 
Review). 

THE RED PAINTED BOX: a Novel 

By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, Author of “ Tbe 
Harvest of Sin,” Ao.; Joint-Author of “ Convict 99,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo. 

“ It is only at pretty long intervals that stories so full of 
baffling mystery and powerful interest as • Tbe Red Painted 
Box ’ issue from the press. With cunning art the anthor 
weaves her plot, and the reader follows its windings with 
absorbed attention, sparred on from point to point by the 
pleasant but deluded belief that he or she has solved the 
mystery.”— Scotsman. 

JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, W.C. 


THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Crown 8vo, prioe 2s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN and 

RE0U8ANT. By Rev. T. CARTER. With a Prefatory 
Note by Rev. Principal J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 

The SPECTATOR says: ”M r. C arter confines himself 

S Tactically to a single inquiry—What was the religion of 
hakes peare’s father ?—and he arrives, by arg um ents wh : ch 
seem to ns convincing, at a conclusion opposed to that 
usually accepted. Of Shakespeare’s own theological views 
he wisely says nothing, bat is content to establish that the 
greatest of all poets was brought up in a Puritan home. 
Moreover, in the course of his investigation he produces a 
great deal of matter that illustrates admirably the religion* 
history of England under Elizabeth. Mr. Carter has by a 
clear-headed historical investigation added definitely to our 
knowledge about Shakespeare himself.” 

Volume I., now ready, price 10s. fld. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 

AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 

A Sociological Study of Foreign Missionl. 

By JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D., 

Author of “Foreign Missions after a Oentmy.” 

In 2 vols., roval 8vo, with upwards of 100 Full-Page 
Reproductions of Original Photographs. 

The BRITfSH WEEKLY says: 44 There is probably no 
volume in which there may be found so full and complete a 
survey of the work actually accomplished by Christian 
missions in the amelioration of the social conditions of 
mankind.” 

XBS. Xr. T. MEADS’S SEW STOUT. 

With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

A HANDFUL By L. T. MEADE, j 

AD Anthor of 

_ _ "A Girl in Ten Thousand.” 

SILVER. *o. 

FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES 

Price Is. 6d. each; with gilt top, 2s. 0d. 

NEW VOLS. NOW READY. 

KIRKCALDY OF GRANGE. 

By LOUIS A. BARBE. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

List of the "FAMOUS SCOTS" Series post free. 

Post 8vo, art canvas, price 2s. 6d. 

THE PLAGIARIST: a Novel. By 

WILLIAM MYRTLE. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 vols., large crown 8vo, art 
buckram, price 22s. 6d., with 160 Illustrations. 

HOGARTH’S WORKS. With Life and 

Anecdotal Descriptions of the Pictures by JOHN 
IRELAND and JOHN NICHOLS. 


IRELAND and 


NICHOLS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, prioe 3s. fld. 

AFTER PENTECOST, WHAT? By 

the Rev. JAMES M. CAMPBELL, Anthor of “The 
Christ in Man.” A Discussion of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit in its Relation to Modem Christological 
Thought. _ 

Large crown 8vo, price 5s. 

THE GIST of JAPAN: the Inlands, 

their People, and Missions. By Rev. R. B. PEERY, 
A.M., Ph.D. t of the Lutheran Mission, Saga, Japan. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

"Besides giving a very full and succinct account of the 
progress of missionary work in Japan this book can be read 
with benefit by anyone wishing to become closer acquainted 
with this interesting country, its people and their beliefs 
and customs .”—European Mail. 

Popular Edition, Revised, with 16 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By 

ARTHUR H. 8MITH, D.D. 

“ The best book on the Chinese people.”— Examiner. 

MR. HAY HUNTER’S NEW STORY.—Price 3s. 6d. 

JOHN ARMIGER’S REVENGE. By 

P. .HAY HUNTER, Author of “ James Inwick,” 
Joint-Antbor of ” My Ducats* and my Daughter.” 

“ Tbe characterisation is excellent, the dialogue is brisk 
and homorons, and some of the situations are deeply 
pathetic .”—Daily Mail. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON A FERR1ER, 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


AND BIS SONS. 

their magazine and friends. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Vols, I. and II., with 4 Portraits. 

Some London Press Opinions, 

Athenaeum. —"A most interesting record of the 
doings of a famous publishing house.” Spectator.— 
“ The most interesting literary memoirs which have 
been published for many a day. ’’ Graphic. —“ I have 
given enough of these remarkable volumes to show 
the reader what a mass of interesting and varied 

matter they contain.Their literary, historical, 

and hnman value are incontestable.” St. James's 
Gazette. —“A work which will rank among the 

masterpieces of modem biographical literature. 

It reads like an admirable story, and is of fir 
greater interest than most novels." Morning Put. — 

The most valuable of recent contributions te the 
literary history of the period with which it deals.” 
Fall Mall Gazette. —“ Affords many a glimpse dettous 
les cartes in some of the most exciting literary 
episodes of the century.” British Weekly.—" We 
do not hesitate to say that thia, Mrs. Oliphant’s last 
be ok, will ontlive all the rest.A book which can¬ 

not be criticised, a book which we can only give 
thanks for, a book of books. ” Daily Neve. —“ The 
volumes bear the impress of some of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
most remarkable qualities.” Times.—“ There are 
delightful disclosures of character.Ch&iming bio¬ 

graphical glimpses.” Globe. —“ A permanent addi¬ 
tion to the literary history of the century.” 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 

AND HIS SONS. 

THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Vols. I. and II., with 4 Portraits. 

Some Provincial Press Opinions. 

Scotsman. —“ Stirring and memorable achievements 

in letters and politics come to the light.Mrs. 

Oliphant has bestowed her best work on a worthy 
subject.” Manchester Guardian. —“ It is impossible 
to give the reader any adequate idea of the wealth of 
these volumes in literary anecdote. Half the famous 
names of the century pass across thtse pages.” 
Glasgow Herald. —“ A fascinating chapter of literary 
history.” Aberdeen Free Frets. —“ From start to 
finish they are written in the most captivating style, 
racy, humorous, piquant, full of sage experience and 
catholic sympathy.” Liverpool Daily Pott. —“ Who 
so would revel in quaint anecdotes of all the literary 
celebrities whose names have come down to posterity 
with more or less of lustre, let him betake himself to 
there volumes.” Western Morning News. —“ In a 
great measure the history of English literature in 
one of its brightest and most eventfnl epochs.” 
Yorkshire Post. —“ More romantic and fascinating 
than the best of her excellent novels.” 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOP 

AND HIS SONS. 

THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Vols. I. and II., with 4 Portraits. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD it SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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REVIEWS. 


GOLD AND DEOSS. 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected 
from the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems 
in the English Language, and Arranged, 
with Notes, by Francis T. Palgrave, late 
Professor of Poetry in tho University of 
Oxford. Second Series. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


T HE first series of The Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics has become an almost 
national possession. With a few surprising 
omissions, and a larger number of surprising 
inclusions, it, nevertheless, brought together 
a selection of English lyrical poetry which 
every household was happy in possessing. 
With the poetry of the past an anthologist 
has, to a certain degree, his work already 
done for him. The public has made judg¬ 
ment : it is for him to execute it. For this 
task Mr. Palgrave had aptitude; and he 
had, too, the advice of his friend, Lord 
Tennyson. We do not make Tennyson a 
party to the omission of Keats’s “ Grecian 
Urn” and the “ Kubla Khan” of Cole¬ 
ridge from the First Edition of the former 
volume, for we know, from the recent 
Memoir, that he did not even support the 
omission of Byron’s “ Isles of Greece.” 
Still, he “ kindly supervised ” the First 
Series, according to the dedication of the 
8econd. This volume, then, though it 
comes from the same honoured editorial 
hand, comes to us with a difference. We 
wish we could renew, in its regard, the 
gratitude given over a long course of years 
to Mr. Palgrave for his first gift. But that 
is impossible. The present selection will 
only baffle and distress everybody who 
believed, as we did, in Mr. Palgrave’s 
preparedness for his task. Its sins of omis¬ 
sion and of commission alike are mortal 
and past blotting out. 

Mr. Palgrave tells us that even in his 
earlier volume, which reached down to the 
lyrics of I860, he wished to include “the 
later-risen of our stars.” That plan proved 
impossible. Hence this volume, which is 
set forth as containing a selection of “ the 
finest work of our greater Victorian poets, 


so far as my choice may have been happy.” 
Such is the programme at first; but it 
becomes modified, a little later in the 
Preface, by allusions to the difficulty of 
judging the work of “ later singers whose 
course is not yet run ”—a difficulty which, 
in our opinion, the critic lives to face. 

“Many, indeed, and bright,” sajs Mr. 
Palgrave, “ are the blossoms springing up 
among us, though nightshade and yewberries 
be not absent. It were, however, presumption 
if we attempted with the microscope of criticism 
to classify these growths, or decide whether 
they belong to the children’s ‘ Adonis Garden ’ 
of cut flowers, or the true immortal amaranth.” 


But this is precisely the “presumption ” on 
which the very existence of the anthologist de¬ 
pends. He is there to make the choice; and 
his occupation is gone if high poetry has 
not its acknowledgment from him, be the 
poet living or dead. We could, how¬ 
ever, understand if we did not approve the 
programme apparently indicated by Mr. 
Palgrave. Strange to say, however, it is 
not his programme after ail. The sentence 
quoted appears to be but a sop thrown out 
in a preface, otherwise also slightly unintel¬ 
ligible, to the omitted poets. Mr. Palgrave 
has included, as a matter of fact, living men 
—a living Duke—among his immortals. 
The first name on his index is that of the 
present Duke of Argyll. A little lower 
down we come on Sir Lewis Morris. One 
specimen of Sir Lewis’s muse suffices; but 
we are treated to two specimens in the case 
of a Mr. E. Wilton. The name being un¬ 
known to us, we turned, “impatient as the 
wind,” to hear a new voice coming to us 
with the commendation of Mr. Palgrave. 
This is what it said: 


“ On a Photograph. 

“ Sinoe through the open window of the eye 
The unconscious secret of the soul we trace. 
And character is written on the face, 

In this sun pioture wbat do we deccry P 
An artless innocence, and purpose high 
To tread the pleasant paths of truth and 
grace. 

To tend each flower of duty in its place, 
Smile with the gay and comfort those who 
sigh. 

Dear maiden, let a poet breathe a prayer 
That God may keep thee still in all thy 
ways. 

Spotless in heart as those [thou] in face art 
fair; 

And may the gentle current of thy days 
Make music even from the stones ot care, 

And murmur with an undersong of 
praise.” 

Such a verse has no place in an anthology 
of “ best poems in the English language ” 
of any period, least of all of this. In 
so saying we express no mere preference, 
but a critical certitude. In such an anthology 
we must have only poems that we can recur 
to again and again, “heart-remembered 
song.” Nobody will wish to read this luck¬ 
less sonnet a second time. Mr. Palgrave 
himself has shirked the task, or he had not 
have printed it with the error we have 
marked. 

Then, there is Mr. Aubrey de Vere, from 
whose voluminous writings Mr. Palgrave has 
rather cleverly succeeded in choosing some 
lines that are no more poetry than are his 
prose “ Eecollections.” Yet Mr. Palgrave, in 


this case at least, might have had a guide to 
replace that which impelled or restrained his 
hand in its earlier efforts. One lyric, for in¬ 
stance, by Mr. Aubrey de Yere, has elicited 
from Mr. Swinburne some memorable praise: 

“ I know of no lyric to be matched against 
that [one of Sir Henry Taylor’s] for charm and 
sweetness, except that of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s, 
which is the one lyrical poem in our language 
not written by Shelley, yet possible or even 
likely to be taken for Shelley’s by a perfect 
judge and faithful student of the supreme lyric 
poet of England.” 

There is a ring about that, whether 
you like it or not, better than poor talk 
about the “ presumption ” of judging 
contemporary poetry, which you then do go 
on to judge, and judge amiss. Of the 
representation of another living poet, 
Mr. Frederick Tennyson, by four poems, we 
should have no need to remark were not 
that insertion stamped by Mr. Palgrave’s 
omissions as a mere exercise of personal love 
for the Tennysons. For think what those 
omissions are! There is room for “ George 
Douglas Campbell, eighth Duke of Argyll.” 
and none for Mr. Meredith, in this inn, that 
hangs the lyre for its sign. Inside its par¬ 
lours you shall search in vain for others of 
high name too; for Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. 
T. E. Brown, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Frederick 
Myers, Mr. Eudyard Kipling, Mrs. Meynell 
—but the list is too long to be taken to its 
just limits. 

Again, if we go backward with Mr. 
Palgrave, and take the case of 

“ Those great dead of the Victorian line, 

Who passed, who passed, but cannot pass 
away, 

For England feels them in her blood like 
wine,” 

we are not any more at our ease in his 
company. There are the familiar melodies 
of Tennyson, of course; but with them, and 
as if they ranked beside them in the antho¬ 
logist’s mind, are a large proportion of those 
later poems all made up of the Laureate’s 
manner, but lacking his magic. The number 
of the Tennyson poems is twenty-three. 
Coventry Patmore has a representation of 
ten; Browning, of fourteen; Mrs. Browning, 
of nine; Matthew Arnold, of thirteen; 
Eossetti, of twelve; his sister, of fifteen; 
William Barnes, of nine; Walter Savage 
Landor and Dobell (iniquitously), of only 
one; E. S. Hawker and Jean Ingelow (in¬ 
adequately), of also only one ; Lord Hough¬ 
ton, of six; and Arthur O’Shaughnessy, of 
seventeen! These, with the exception of 
the last name, are names of note. Their 
work could not by any possibility be omitted 
from the volume; and, as to the particular 
judgment used in the selections made from 
it, if we differ, as we usually do from Mr. 
Palgrave, we may agree to differ. The 
anthologist who could parley with Lord 
Houghton while he cuts Sydney Dobell off 
with a shilling, is not our anthologist; but 
he may, perhaps, be somebody’s. But 
in his inclusion of Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 
we venture to say he is nobody’s but 
his own. To have inserted one piece, 
say, the “Song” on p. 203, where he 
is at his best, had been adventurous 
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enough; it could pass in a book where six 
pieces of Lord Houghton’s kept it company, 
though it could not be borne in a book 
where, too, Landor has only one poem, 
and “Rose Aylmer” not that. It is not 
merely that there are seventeen pieces, 
vague in sense and void even of sound, by 
this very minor singer—a greater number 
than we get of Rossetti’s or Browning’s— 
but that some of them are interminably 
long. One piece, for instance, “ In Love’s 
Eternity,” has twelve mortal verses, of 
which this is a sample : 

“Ah, yes ! but your love w<ts a fair magic toy 

That you gave to a child, who scarce deigned 
To glance at it—forsook it for some passing joy, 

Never guessing the charm it contain’d; 

But you gave it, and left it, and none could 
destroy 

The fair talisman where it remain’d.” 

If this piece had been cited in illustration 
of the most wretched versification and the 
most jostling syllables allied to vapid fancy 
in Victorian verse, we could have been at 
one with Mr. Palgrave. Instead, he gives 
it triumphantly to sign his belief that 
“Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s metrical gift 
seems to me the finest, after Tennyson’s, of 
any of our later poets.” We leave the 
matter with no solution, for none offers 
itself. It cannot be a joke. We must, 
therefore, suppose it to be a whim. 

Coming to the names of less-known poets 
among those who have passed away, we 
have from Mr. Palgrave a selection as re¬ 
markable of its kind as that earlier seen in 
the case of living poets. You would think 
it difficult to match the exclusion of Mr. 
Meredith and the inclusion of the Mr. 
Wilton already noted. But Mr. Palgrave 
is equal to the feat. He gives us verses by 
Mr. Thomas Ashe, Mr. John Clare, Mr. 
Alfred Domett, Mr. Johnson-Cory, Mr. 
Kendall, Prof. Romanes, Mr. Charles 
Whitehead—and none by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. There is no verse by these in¬ 
cluded men that we care to quote—they have 
not a single line of poetry to their un¬ 
remembered names. We are led to presume, 
at times, that the verses have been selected, 
not with any view to their poetical quality, 
but because they set forth some moral 
truth or illustrate some amiable domesticity. 
But great poetry has done it greatly; and 
there was great poetry to be got from Vic¬ 
torians who are not here. There was poetry, 
too, which, if it was not great, was expert, 
delicately poised, clearly cut, and alive; but 
it is missing from these pages; and the reader 
of Mr. T. Ashe’s “ Old Jane,” for instance, is 
left to wonder why, if that sort of sentiment 
is wanted, it is not given in the words of a 
real master-in-little, such as Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, another absentee, for example. 

Let us not end, however, on the irritation 
that the book provokes by the double and 
dismal failure of its contents to fulfil the 
promise of its title-page. To get out of our 
ears the eighth-rate verses we here 
encounter, we recall some of those omitted 
poems to which allusion has been made, 
and pass them on to the reader. Here, for 
instance, is that lyric by Sir Henry Taylor 
(and he, too, has no place in the new 
Golden Treasury) which Mr. Swinburne 
mentions in company with Mr. De Vere’s— 


we give the two lyrics together. The first 
is the song that Elena sings at the opening 
of the Fifth Act of “ Philip van Artevelde ”: 

“ Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife 
To heart of neither wife nor maid, 

‘ Lead we not here a jolly life 
Betwixt the shine and shade P ’ 

“ Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid, 

‘ Thou wagg’st, but I am worn with strife, 
And feel like flowers that fade.’ ” 

And this is the lyric of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere: 

“ When I was young, I said to sorrow, 

‘ Come, and I mil play with thee.’ 

He is near me now all day, 

And at night returns to say, 

‘ I will come again to-morrow, 

I will come and stay with thee.’ 

“ Through the woods we walk together, 

His soft footsteps rustle nigh me. 

To shield an unregarded head 
He hath built a winter shed; 

And all night in rainy weather 
I hear has gentle breathingB by me.” 

To the lines of these two poets, shining 
in the praise of their brother poet, we add, 
of our own motion, two among the briefest 
poems which no Victorian anthology should 
endure to be without—golden poems against 
the dross of this misnamed “ Golden 
Treasury." The first is “The Celestial 
Surgeon,” by Robert Louis Stevenson: 

“HI have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness; 

H I have moved amongst my race, 

And shown no glorious morning face; 

If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Shocked on my sullen heart in vain: 

Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take, 

And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in ! ” 

With the bare quotation of a second 
poem we bring to a head our protest against 
Mr. Palgrave’8 omissions. This might be 
“The Cradle” of Mr. Austin Dobson, or 
“The Bristol Figure” of Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, or another, and yet another— 
they crowd into memory gay and fast—but 
it shall be these lovely lines of Mr. W. E. 
Henley: 

“ When you are old and I am passed away — 
Passed, and your face, your golden face, is 
gray— 

I think, whate’er the end, this dream of mine, 
Comforting you, a friendly star will shine 
Down the dim slope where still you stumble 
and ttray. 

“ So may it be: and so dead Yesterday, 

No sad-eyed ghost, but generous and gay, 
May serve you memories like almighty wine, 
When you are old. 

“ Dear Heart, it shall be so, under the sway 
Of death the past’s enormous disarray 
Lies hushed and dark. Yet though there 
come no sign, 

Live on well pleased : immortal and divine, 
Love shall still tend you, as God’s angels 
may, 

When you are old.” 


A GREAT SAINT. 

St. Francis of Assist: his limes, Life, and 
Work. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A. 
(Isbister & Co.) 

Canon Knox Little has written an excel¬ 
lent book; and yet an Anglican divine can 
never be a thoroughly satisfying biographer 
of a Roman Catholic saint. The ideal bio¬ 
grapher, from one point of view, is the 
humanist sceptic, such as Renan, who makes 
a dean sweep of the “miraculous” or 
“ supernatural ” as the inevitable delusion 
of certain minds and times, but who takes 
an enthusiastic delight in the beauty, the 
humanity, the greatness of the natural man 
and his story. A notable instance of such 
treatment is Mrs. Cunninghame Graham’s 
Life of Saint Teresa. From another point of 
view, the ideal biographer is the wise and 
learned Roman Catholic, whose faith is 
identical with his hero’s, but who writes 
with an historical sense and a sense of 
humour, as well as with an eye to edifica¬ 
tion. These, it may be urged, are extremes; 
surely the via media, the aurea mediocritas, of 
a prudent Anglicanism were preferable? 
Not so; for it implies an incessant bringing 
of questions to the test of an irrelevant 
standard, or at least of a standard frequently 
inadequate for the purpose. For example : 
Canon Knox Little writes with a firm faith 
in spiritual influences and manifestations, 
powers and attributes, operative in the 
material world. His theology and philo¬ 
sophy allow him —if, indeed, they do 
not compel him—to believe in the pos¬ 
sibility of mirade and vision throughout 
the entire time and space of Christianity. 
He is critical, and can recognise here a 
pious legend, there an afterthought or late 
tradition, basing his judgment upon just 
such grounds as a Roman Catholic would 
use. But when it comes to a question of 
distinctive Roman dogma the case is altered: 
Anglicanism being for an Anglican writer 
dpriori true, he is bound to reject mirades 
or visions which affirm Romanism. Yet 
the evidence may bear every mark of 
authenticity. Thus, St. Francis, having 
asked in a vision a great favour of Christ, 
received that favour, but was bidden by 
Christ to go to “ My Vicar,” the supreme 
earthly authority, for its earthly ratification. 
It is impossible for Canon Knox Little to 
believe that Christ should call the Pope His 
Vicar: he can only say, “ There can be little 
doubt of the bona fides of St. Francis in his 
belief in this,” and there leave the matter. 
But that is precisely what a Renan would 
say of any vision of St. Francis: it is what 
a sympathetic Nonconformist would say of 
any vision which testified to sacramental 
and sacerdotal doctrine. To accept no 
miraculous occurrence which is incompatible 
with the writer’s own tenets, while accepting 
those which are reconcilable, is to intro¬ 
duce an dement of private judgment, which 
induces historical and theological chaos. 
“To write the history of a religion, a man 
must have believed it once, but believe it no 
longer ”: that famed saying of Renan has 
its portion of distorted truth. We would 
rather say he must either believe entirely 
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or entirely disbelieve. But partial belief 
is full of peril to the historian of a church 
or the biographer of a saint. Canon Knox 
Little shows an admirable and most gracious 
delicacy of tone and touch, yet throughout 
his pages we are forced to remember, if we 
have awhile forgotten it, that he is not at 
one with St. Francis as Newman or Ozanam 
was at one. There is a rich sympathy, but 
not a full sympathy. He cannot sympathise 
with the Francis who held that from the 
pre-eminence of the Pope “ flows the whole 
strength of the mystical body, and all power 
proceeds,” and who bids his brethren “ be 
ever faithful and submissive to the prelates 
and priests of the Holy Roman Church.” 

The three features of St Francis upon 
which the writer most insists are his 
common sense, his statesmanship, and what, 
for want of a better phrase, we may call 
the beauty of his holiness—his joyousness, 
courtesy, delicacy, graciousness, those notes 
of the Franciscan spirit. Upon this last 
feature one could not dwell too long, 
especially in this our un-Franciscan day, 
when even “ The Lady Poverty ” is vulgar¬ 
ised and “ pauperised.” 

“ Oh, is this she 

Whom Francis met, whose step was free, 

Who with Obedience carolled hymns, 

In Umbria walked with Chastity P ” 

He was enamoured of life in its pleasant 
looks and ways, as a thing to be treated 
with decencies of respect: Nature has her 
rights and claims upon our “courtesy,” our 
reverence, and regard. The birds, the 
flowers, the rain and dew, light and air, are 
parts of the Divine Beauty made sensible to 
us; great wonders, delights, and standing 
miracles of the Divine Love; between them 
and us should be exchanges of recognition. 
About to be tortured by the ghastly surgery 
of the Middle Age, ho appeals to the red- 
hot iron: “Brother fire, you are the most 
fair of creatures; be good to me; you know 
how I have loved you; be courteous, then, 
to-day! ” For he would not see ugliness 
in anything but sin, and the beauty of the 
world was honourable in his eyes, a thing 
both adoring and adored. A gaiety and 
merry ardour of soul were to him the 
Christian disposition: innocence and grati¬ 
tude making melody unto the Lord. His 
heart “ dances with the daffodils ” and carols 
with the lark; his bruised and bleeding body 
thrills with joy for the brightness of the sun, 
the freshness of the waters, and he becomes 
God’s minstrel straightway. To this sincere 
and saintly Rousseau, this catholic and apos¬ 
tolic Wordsworth, a “return to nature” 
formed the very riches of his poverty: he 
was more radiantly one with Nature than 
Thoreau or Whitman. More simply and 
sweetly even than Blake, he saw “ heaven 
in a wild flower.” Well might Dante, 
celebrating “ those lovers ”— Francis and 
Poverty—sing of 

“ La lor concordia, e i lor lieti sombianti, 
L’amore a maraviglia, e’l doles sguardo ” ; 

for Francis and his first fellows seem to us, 
upon their Umbrian hills, in all their ascetic 
self-discipline and self-denial, more goodly 
and blithe than the fair Greek horsemen of 
the Parthenon; more exhilarating and 
exultant in their infinite content, more per¬ 


fect in their rapture. Yet each said daily, 
what Saint Teresa was to sing later, “ que 
muero porque no muero ”: each felt, what 
Izaak Walton felt at the nightingale’s 
song, “ Lord, what music hast Thou pro¬ 
vided for the saints in heaven, when Thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth! ” 
and longed to fit himself for the perfection 
of which earth’s excellence was the shadow. 
They solved the apparent antagonism be¬ 
tween ascetic penance and natural joy: 
the Jesuits of the Middle Age, they 
made religion winning, while they kept it 
stem. They liberated the “little people,” 
the poor ones of the world, from self-contempt, 
from the dismal squalor and tedium of sins, 
from sick despair and lassitude, “ putting a 
new song” m their mouths, ana setting 
before their eyes the new vision of the 
beauty of holiness. Wilful sadness, which 
“ is named in surpliced schools, Tristitia ,” 
or the kindred sin of Acedia, which Saint 
Bernard calls ant mi quidam languor and torpor, 
was banished by the simple Franciscan 
fervours and noble innocences : Francis was 
a “saviour of society,” leavening it with 
love. ‘ ‘ Upon his lips, as with a child’s cry,” 
says Leo XIII., “ sweetly murmured the 
young speech of his own land ” : everything 
about him seems marvellously and deliciously 
fresh, new, young, radiant, like the first 
flashing waters of a mountain spring: “ the 
dew of his birth is of the womb of the 
morning.” Arthur Hallam was well war¬ 
ranted in asserting that 

“ ... by the institution of the Mendicant 
Orders, a fresh impulse was given to the human 
heart, ever parched and dying of thirst when 
religion is made a mockery. St. Francis has a 
claim upon our literary gratitude, rather more 
substantial, though less precise in form, than 
bis reputed invention of the verst sciolti. It 
seems clear that the spirit awakened in Italy, 
through his means and those of St. Dominic, 
prepared the Italian mind for that vigorous 
assertion of Christianity as the head and front 
of modem eivili-ation, the perpetually presiding 
genius of our poetry, ouc art, and our philo¬ 
sophy.” 

Upon the Saint’s common sense and 
statesmanship, his practical abilities and 
originating or controlling aptitudes, Canon 
Knox Little has wise words to say. Few 
forms of condescension to a saint are so 
irritating as the patronage which pats him 
on the back for his “ quaintness,” his “pic¬ 
turesqueness,” his rosthetic value generally; 
a saint, inthis kind of appreciation, is a 
harmless lunatic who exists to set going 
pretty legends, a pious fool of charming 
imbecility. So we have St. Teresa con¬ 
stantly described as hectic and hysterical, 
a crazy ecstatic, swooning from vision into 
vision, hopelessly overstrained and un- 
' balanced; whereas she was an Elizabeth, a 
Maria Theresa, a Catharine of Russia, 
in her practical energies and dominating 
supremacy of will, with a sense of humour 
that verges, to the modem mind, upon 
irreverence. And so with St. Francis. His 
consuming faith, filled with “ the folly of the 
Cross,” flung him upon ventures which 
would seem .midsummer madness to the 
average vestryman or churchwarden; but, 
he succeeded. The story of his foundation 
is a record of his instinctive capacity for 
direction, management, decision.. There is 


no trace in him of the fanatic, ever in 
excesses and extremes. His very asceticism, 
so horrifying to Matthew Arnold, was 
always under the control of his discretion; 
his mortifications never passed into an 
Hindu luxury of self-torture, nor would 
he suffer it in others. Like most of the 
genial, smiling, caressing saints, all gentle¬ 
ness and mirth toward others, he was severe 
and pitiless to himself, to his own body, 
“ Brother Ass ” ; but he was nothing of a 
groaning, insensate devotee, with Manichean 
instincts. Gaudeamut was his word, when 
his discipline was bloodiest. In all his 
dealings with others, from popes to 
peasants, he displayed tact and address of 
the kind which would have made him a 
worthy successor to his father’s business; 
and such tact, like every other natural gift 
of his first youth, he consecrated to his 
work for souls and sinners. He was, 
indeed, “ seraphic ”; bilt that is not quite 
the same thing as fanatic, nor was the 
yearning of his face a straining after the 
moon. 

Written independently of M. Sabatier’s 
Life, Canon Knox Little’s stands well by 
its side; less minute, but scarce less trust 
worthy, and written with an equal grace 
and restrained fervour of style. Divers 
points of controversy occur to us, but none 
of prime importance; for upon such debated 
matters as the Stigmata and the Porti- 
uncula Indulgence we are in complete 
agreement with the Canon, who finds the 
weight of evidence in favour of the accepted 
traditions. It is interesting to note that 
M. Sabatier, who in his Life entirely dis¬ 
credited the evidence for the latter, has since, 
upon the production of fresh evidence, given 
in his complete adhesion. One point, not 
Christian but classical, may be worth a word. 
Canon Knox Little writes, that Propertius 
was born at Bevagna, the ancient Mevania. 
Nine towns have been assigned to him for 
his birthplace; but after studying the twenty 
pages upon the patrie de Properce in the 
Etudes tur Properce of M. Plessis, we feel 
that that scholar is right when he says: 
“ De ces discussions je conclus pour ma 
part, avec presque tous nos contemporains, 
ue Properce est ne & Assise, ou tout aupr^s 
’Assise.” It is pleasant to associate Assisi 
with Propertius and St. Francis, as we 
associate Aquino with Juvenal and St. 
Thomas. The universal fame of Assisi 
began “ ferre agoo in seynt Fraunceys 
tyme,” as Piers Plowman says of charity 
among friars: but the charity of St. Francis 
would not grudge the wild, sad Pagan poet 
a place among the great Assuientet. 


ELIZABETHAN MANNERS AND 
PASTIMES. 

The Diary of Matter William Silence: a 
Study of Shakespeare and of Elitabethan 
Sport. By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Great men of law have ere this day un¬ 
bent the bow in Shakespearean criticism. 
Lord Campbell wrote a learned treatise on 
“ Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements,” and 
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now comes Mr. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Dublin University and ex-Attorney- 
General of Ireland, with a goodly volume 
for the illustration of yet another side of 
that marvellous personality which has tasked 
the wits of three oenturies in its imperfect 
appreciation. Truth to say, the discovery 
that Mr. Madden has cast his study of 
Elizabethan sport into a narrative form, 
and has professed to draw that narrative 
from the diary of a Shakespearean character, 
may well at the first sight inspire some 
ahum. This way has lain the ruin of many 
a promising reputation—Landor’s, notably. 
But then Mr. Madden has done the thing 
so well, with such absolute discretion, with 
such a determination not to offend or to 
affront the impossible competition, and at 
the same time with such an admirable 
humour and such a double portion of the 
master’s spirit, that fears are soon dis¬ 
missed, and the surrender to the writer’s 
fantasy is complete. The thread of story, 
indeed, is of the slightest, a little love 
intrigue, after the manner of the Fenton 
and Anne Page motive in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” just serving Mr. Mad¬ 
den as an excuse for the introduction of his 
delightful and vivid pictures of Elizabethan 
manners and Elizabethan pastimes. 

In sober seriousness he sets himself 
to describe a number of typical incidents 
of Elizabethan sport, with horse, hawk, and 
hound, in each oase carefully explaining the 
technicalities and terminology used, and sup- 
lying a wealth of illustration both from 
hakespeare’s plays and from contemporary 
writers, such as William Turberville and 
Gervase Markham. This task he performs 
with admirable precision, but without pedan¬ 
try. His weight of learning sits upon him 
lightly, like a flower. The information he 
gives you is exact and exhaustive, but it is 
given in literary form, and not after the 
fashion of a dictionary or encyclopaedia. 

The number of critical and biographical 
points which Mr. Madden raises in con¬ 
nexion with Shakespeare and sport is very 
large. We can here only deal with a 
few of them. Of Shakespeare’s intimate 
acquaintance with sport—with some sports, 
at any rate, since for horse-racing and for 
angling he does not seem to have cared— 
there can be no doubt. The language of 
sport is always on his lips, in season and out 
of season. It furnishes his similes, colours 
his metaphors, and gives point to his puns. 

“ His mind was at all times so possessfd with 
images and recollections of English rural life, 
that he refrained not from attributing a like 
posses.-ion to m“n of all sorts and conditions, 
regardless of time, plac», or circumstance. 
Prospero sets on -his spirits in hunter’s lan¬ 
guage, by names well known in Gloucestershire 
kennels. Ulysses compares Achilles sulking 
in his tent to a hart keeping thicket. The fallen 
Cmsar suggests to Antony a noble hart, whose 
forest was the world, bayed and slain by blood¬ 
stained hunters. Titus Andronicus proclaims a 
solemn hunting after the fashion of Gloucester¬ 
shire. Egyptians, Athenians, and Romans are 
intimately acquainted with the coursing matches 
of Cots wold. Roderigo of Venice and Pan¬ 
doras of Troy speak the language of English 
sportsmen. Theseus hunts the country round 
Athens with hounds as thoroughly English as 
was the horse of Adonis. The flowers of 
Warwickshire blossom in every clime, and we 


encounter in the most unlikely places the 
familiar characters of rural life—under a pent¬ 
house at Messina, in the cottage of a Bohemian 
shepherd, and in the hall of an Italian noble.” 

Every Elizabethan playwright spoke to 
some extent the language of sport, but 
Mr. Madden thinks that we can discern in 
the nature of Shakespeare’s sporting allu¬ 
sions a particular and intimate knowledge 
of kennel, mews, and stable quite beyond 
his fellows. Ben Jonson gets it all up from 
book; Shakespeare writes with the easy 
assurance of practical knowledge earned in 
boyhood beside wood or stream. Upon this 
fact Mr. Madden proceeds to base a criterion 
or test by which the genuine work of 
Shakespeare may be distinguished from 
that of other men in whom this particular 
cunning of woodcraft is not to be found. 
Among these, as fortune will have it, are 
the four men whose writing most needs 
disentangling from his: Marlowe, Greene, 
Kyd—though Ben Jonson did call him 
“ Sporting Kyd ”—and Fletcher. The test, 
we think, is a genuine and a useful one, and 
Mr. Madden applies it with ingenuity. In 
a highly interesting appendix he points out 
the manner in which, when re-writing old 
work, such as The Taming of a Shrew or 
The Contention of York and lancatter, Shake¬ 
speare is constantly modifying the sporting 
imagery, correcting it, amplifying it, making 
it life-like. Here is an admirable example: 

“ In the First Part of the Contention the 
Queen has a hawk on her fist: 

* Quetne .—My lord, how did your grace like 
this last flight ? 

But as I cast her off the wind did rise, 

And ’twas ten to one, Old lone had not gone 
out. 

‘King. —How wonderful the Lordes workes 
are on earth, 

Even in those silly creatures of His hands ! 
Vncle Gloster, how hie youre hawk did sore, 
And on a sodaine soust the Partridge downe! 

‘ Suffolk .—No maruele, if it please your 
Maiestie, 

My Lord Protector’s Hawke done towre so 
well; 

He knowes hL muster loues to be aloft.’ 

“This was not to Shakespeare’s mind. Par¬ 
tridge-hawking might be good sport, but high¬ 
flying emulation is best illustrated by the 
‘mountey,’ when a cast of haggard falcons 
are flown at the heron or mallard, and not by 
the downward swoop of the falcon on the 
partridge. And so he re-wrote the passage 
thus: 

1 Queen. —Believe me, lords, for flying at 
the brook, 

I saw not better sport these seven years’ day: 
Yet, by your leave, the wind was very h'gh ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out. 
‘King. —But what a p int, my lord, your 
falcon made, 

And what a pitch she flew above the rest! 

To see bow God in all His creatures works ! 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 

‘ Suffolk. —No marvel, an it like your 
majesty, 

My lord protector’s hawks do tower so well ; 
They know their master loves to be aloft, 

And bears his thoughts above his falcon’s 
pitch.’ ” 

This is good criticism, acute and fruitful, 
and there is much of this kind in the book. 
But, after all, the best thing there is not the 
criticism. It is the breezy out-door temper 
of the thing, the contribution to the under¬ 


standing of the out-door side of the most 
out-door poet the world has ever seen. This, 
more than the subtle criticism, more than 
the fulness of learning, more than the fine 
literary style, is what leads us to give Mr. 
Madden’s book such a special welcome and 
to place it on the shelf among the choicer 
interpreters of the great dramatist. 


INDIA, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

The North- Western Provinces of India: Their 
History, Ethnology, and Administration. By 
W. Crooke. (Methuen & Co.) 

Since his recent retirement from the Bengal 
Civil Service, Mr. Crooke has displayed an 
almost phenomenal literary activity in con¬ 
nexion with those parts of the Indian 
Empire with which he has been so long and 
so honourably associated. His monumental 
work, in four large volumes, on The Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh (Calcutta, 1896) was followed 
early in the present year by The Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India, a 
first and much smaller edition of which had 
appeared in Allahabad in 1894. And now 
we have to notice a most comprehensive and 
satisfactory treatise on one of the largest 
and most densely peopled political divisions 
of British India. It covers even more 
extensive ground than might be gathered 
from the title, as in the North-Western 
Provinces is now included the former 
kingdom of Oudh—at least, for all adminis¬ 
trative purposes. Hence, the total area of 
the region under consideration exceeds 
107,000 square miles, with a population 
rapidly approaching fifty millions. More¬ 
over, many historical and social questions 
are discussed which have a direct bearing 
on other parts of the Peninsula. Such are, 
for instance, the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions, the institution of caste, land 
tenure, fiscal matters, Aryan, Jat, and 
Rajput migrations, none of which sub¬ 
jects oould be treated with exclusive 
reference to any particular division of the 
country. The consequence is that Mr. 
Crooke has given us a book, which may 
without exaggeration be described as a 
thoroughly trustworthy essay on all the 
more important political and social ques¬ 
tions directly or indirectly affecting the past 
and present administration of the whole of 
India. But it must be added that the work 
suffers somewhat from this all-embracing 
character. Notably the geographical and 
historical parts, which occupy the first two 
chapters, are, perhaps necessarily, dealt with 
in a summary way, and, in fact, have been 
introduced only for the purpose of ex¬ 
plaining “the environment of the people.” 

But viewed as a whole, we have nothing 
but praise for a work, the study of which 
leaves the impression that the Government 
of India would be immensely facilitated 
were some of the more intelligent members 
of the Civil Service to follow Mr. Crooke’s 
example by embodying their experiences in 
similar volumes after retiring from their 
official career. Another excellent result of 
such a practice would be the gradual re¬ 
moval of the widespread ignorance, which 
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continues to prevail in England, regarding 
the social ana economic conditions, as well 
as the political relations, of the Indian 
Empire. How few, for instance, are aware 
that the re-marriage of widows is the rule 
and not the exception, even where the 
Hindus are predominant, and consequently 
that the status of widows is not such a 
crying grievance as is commonly supposed. 

“ The prevailing belief that nearly all Hindu 
widows remain celibate for the rtst of their 
days is utterly opposed to the facts. Becent 
inquiries show that out of a population of 
40,000,000 of Hin dus, 9,000,000, or 24 per cent., 
prohibit widow marriage, while 30,000,000, or 
70 per cent., both permit and even encourage 
the practice. It need hardly be said that 
widow marriage is freely permitted by Muham¬ 
madans. As a matter of fact, among all but 
the very highest castes, every young widow 
finds another mate, and the levirate or custom 
by which the younger brother-in-law takes 
over the widow of his elder brother widely 
prevails. This rule of widow marriage is a 
most important factor in the development of 
the country. It would seem, for instance, that in 
very unhealthy tracts, such as Eastern Bengal, 
the offspring of virgin brides is barely sufficient 
to make up for the wastage by disease and 
maintain the population. In such parts of the 
country only those areas in which widow 
marriage prevails show a rapidly increasing 
population ” (p. 228). 

Take, again, the caste system, which is 
assumed to be based on racial or religious 
grounds, and to be as rigid as the laws of 
the Modes and Persians. But Mr. Crooke 
is able to show that, on the contrary, the 
basis of caste “ was not ethnical, but occu¬ 
pational,” that it has little to do with 
religion, but is mainly determined by the 
avocations of the people, while the castes 
themselves are in a constant state of flux 
and segmentation. 

“ Caste, in short, is in the main based on 
function, as was the case among the Egyptians 
and the Perso-Aryans. At the outset there 
were in all probability two main divisions of 
the people—the Yaisyas or “ settlers,” and the 
Sudras, or helot serfs. It was not till a much later 
period that the privilege of connubium between 
these two classes was lost. Out of them two 
great functional groups—the Br&hman, or 
Levite. and the BAj put, or landholder—were 
evolved. . . . But though the basis of caste is 
probably, in the main, occupational, any 
grouping of the existing castes, according to 
occupation, is out of the question. Only quite 
a minority of Br&hmans devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of the law and the 
scriptures, or to other religious duties. Many 
are agriculturists, domestics, or clerks, serve in 
the army or in the police, or engage in trade. 
The vast majority of the Rajputs are not land- 
owners. There is no identity of occupation 
characteristic of the Taisya or Sudra groups ” 
(pp. 202-4). 

On the question of race Mr. Crooke 
agrees with many recent ethnologists, who 
hold that the Aryan element never was 
numerous in the Peninsula, and that the 
general spread of the Aryan (Sanskrit) lan¬ 
guage, religion and culture, was the result 
partly of oonquest and partly of the 
superior intelligence, enterprise, and reli¬ 
gious zeal of the Aryan intruders from 
the north-west. Anthropometric measure¬ 
ments, of which copious tables are given in his 
Tribet and Cattet, show that there has been 


a general fusion of all the racial elements— 
Aryan, Lohitio or Mongoloid, and “ N egritic 
or Dravidian.” Here the ethnologist will 
notice the omission of a Kolarian element, 
although a Kolarian stock language funda¬ 
mentally distinct from all others is still 
spoken by the Santals and many other 
aboriginal groups on the Vindhya uplands 
between the Canges basin and the Deccan. 
Perhaps even more surprising is the exten¬ 
sion of the term “ Dravidian,” and its 
identification with the negro race, which is 
supposed to have reached the Peninsula 
either from the Iranian plateau, or more 
probably from Africa, at a time when the 
two regions were still connected by con¬ 
tinuous land across the Indian Ocean. But 
the ethnical problems raised by these views 
could not be profitably discussed in this 
place. 

Of more immediate interest, taken in con¬ 
nexion with the recent troubles in Poona, 
are the author’s sensible remarks on the 
dangers likely to arise from an unbridled 
native Press. It is argued by our fanatical 
Little Englanders that the papers printed in 
the vernaculars have only a local influence, 
and hence cannot be regarded as a serious 
threat to the established order. But we are 
here reminded by Mr. Crooke that these 
papers are conducted by 

“ a class of discontented, semi-educated men, 
who are a standing reproach and almost a 
menace to the administration. ... It is easy to 
say that the circulation of these papers is small, 
and their influence slight among the illiterate 
masses; but it cannot tend to the well-being of 
the country that the acts of its rulers should 
be habitually misrepresented, and its officers 
constantly vilified with practical impunity” 
(p. 155). 

Then follows a long quotation from a late 
official report, concluding with the remark 
that 

“ it is difficult to believe that the uninterrupted 
and increasing circulation of newspapers, 
habitually imputing to the Government of 
India the basest designs, and to its officers the 
most unscrupulous conduct, can fail in course 
of time among a very ignorant people, such as 
are the masses here, to create a strong feeling 
of hostility to a Government which is con¬ 
fidently, and as far as they can see, without 
contradiction, stated to be animated by such 
motives, and served by such subordinates.” 

The book is provided with an index, a 
rather too crowded map of the North-Western 
Provinces, and several illustrations of native 
types from photographs supplied by officials 
of the Rurki College. 


BIRDS, FLOWERS AND TREES. 
Curiotitiet of Bird Life. By Charles Dixon. 
(George Redway.) 

Qlimpte* into Plant Life. By Mrs. Bright- 
wen. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Familiar Wild Flower*. By F. Edward 
Hulme. Series 2, 3, 4 and 5. (Cassell.) 
Fpping Foreet. By E. N. Buxton, Yerderer. 
Fourth Edition, revised. (Edward Stan¬ 
ford.) 

Mr. Dixon’s sub-title is as follows, “An 
Account of the Sexual Adornment, Wonder¬ 


ful Displays, Strange Sounds, Sweet Songs, 
Curious Nests, Protective and Reoognitory 
Colours, and Extraordinary Habits of Birds.” 
It reads like a mediaeval title-page, and had 
it been a full aooount the volume might 
have been swollen into a library. The 
author is an old hand—a pre-Jefferiesian 

S i-airist, who has long ceased to do any- 
g better or worse than we expect. 
Prolonged study has filled him with 
ornithological lore, which he sets forth in 
a tranquil pedestrian style that seldom 
becomes bad or swells into turgid prose 
poetry. Much of the present volume is 
after the manner of the once popular and 
familiar Rev. J. G. Wood, the author of 
Home* without Hand*, and many other works 
that had a great vogue in their day, and do 
not go unread even now. Mr. Dixon, 
however, is less of a oompiler, and has had 
opportunities of observing the birds of many 
lands. Thus his book is not likely to 
disappoint those who have a long acquaint¬ 
ance with his work. At all events, it pro¬ 
vides a solid bulk of innocent and useful 
reading, with just enough of scientific 
thought to take away the reproach of 
babblement. It is very near being litera¬ 
ture and very near being scienoe—so near 
that one is reluctant to say deoidedly how it 
falls short. On the question of migration 
Mr. Dixon writes with authority—and his 
other themes are invariably treated with 
knowledge and intelligence. 

In her Wild Nature won by Kindnett, Mrs. 
Brightwen proved herself an admirably 
sincere and pleasant writer on the simpler 
aspects of out-door life. By this time her 
tame doves, the half-tame squirrels in her 
park, the small pensioners fed in her garden, 
must be familiar to many a household. Her 
latest book is one of the clearest and easiest 
introductions to the science of botany that 
we have ever met. It deals with what is 
usually deemed the driest and most forbid¬ 
ding part of the subjeot at which the 
enthusiastic beginner grinds impatiently, 
longing to get over it and roam with a 
tin box in search of specimens. But here 
there is no grind. Witn the charm of un¬ 
affected simplicity Mrs. Brightwen unfolds 
the mysteries of roots, tree-stems, leaves, 
pollination, fertilisation, fruit, germination, 
and so on, oontriving all the time to be 
lucid and attractive. To each chapter is 
affixed a list of specimens to be procured, 
and to a country girl with an intelligent 
curiosity and fields and woodlands to roam 
in the book should be very welcome. Those 
who master it will be in a very advan¬ 
tageous position for beginning more serious 
study. Nor does Mrs. Brightwen forget 
that she is writing for girls whose nature 
is to use their fingers in the fashioning 
of what is beautiful and ornamental. Her 
work abounds in hints for such occupations; 
witness the designs in feathers explained 
in a previous volume, and in this the in¬ 
structions to skeletonise leaves and mount 
them on wire. The book deserves the 
highest praise. 

Youngsters have long been in need of a 
really good and moderately cheap hand¬ 
book to wild flowers. Large works, suoh as 
that of Sowerby, costing, as it does, some¬ 
thing like twenty pounls, are too cum- 
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brous and expensive. The less pretentious 
volumes—of which Miss Jane Pratt’s is an 
excellent example—are not sufficiently ex¬ 
haustive for the collector, and the smallest 
urchin nowadays is on collection bent. 
Mr. Hulme, we fancy, has scarcely hit upon 
the right lines. He appears to think, not 
unnaturally, that the letterpress is the 
main thing, and has turned out his two 
pa^es and ahalf to each plant with religious 
uniformity. But it would require a vezy 
attractive writer indeed to succeed bril¬ 
liantly in keeping up the interest, and he is 
more of a botanist than a writer. Indeed, 
he is reduced to sad straits occasionally to 
fill up space when, like Rosalind’s lovers, 
he is “ gravelled for lack of matter.” Thus 
you turn up the Sallow and are informed 
that the real name of Mel&ncthon was 
Schwarzerd, which signifies black earth; 
that Erasmus was originally yclept Gerard, 
but called himself Desiderius Erasmus; that 
Didoens became Didonieus and Lobel Lo- 
belius ; and much else of the same kind, 
good to know indubitably, but as much con¬ 
nected with broom or mushrooms or Crom¬ 
well’s bones as with sallow. His flights of 
word-painting are more excusable. But the 
picture is the main thing, and the publishers 
may fairly be congratulated on their success 
in this particular. A large number of the 
coloured figures could be named at sight; it is 
not so in every case, but that is a misfortune 
common to all but the very best natural 
history books—books of birds and beasts, 
as well as flowers. Had the pictures been 
accompanied by only as dear and business¬ 
like a description of each as was likely to 
afford a cue to identification, the series 
would have gained in value. We shall 
quote a characteristic sentence from the 
article on furze, to show how much our 
author needs pruning and condensing: 

“ It is a common saying among country folk 
that when the furze is out of flower kissing is 
out of season, whence we are of course given 
to understand that as at almost all times some 
few blossoms at least may be met with, such a 
token of affection can rarely be ill-timed.” 

This might have been written by the 
esteemed Mr. Barlow himself! 

There is not a more admirable book of 
its kind than Mr. Buxton's Upping Forest, 
and the fourth edition contains several im¬ 
portant contributions not to be found in its 
predecessors. Mr. Buxton, in a chapter on 
forest management, answers the uproar 
raised two or three years ago by showing 
that the felling in Monk’s Wood and else¬ 
where was practically confined to the removal 
of certain old pollards that were an eyesore 
to the landscape-lover and a hindrance to 
the growth of natural wood. He is as much 
averse as any of his newspaper critics to 
trimming and clearing the forest into the 
arden-hke neatness of a town park. Mr. 
ole, the curator of the new museum at 
Chingford, contributes a well-written and 
delightful paper on entomology, which re¬ 
places the list of moths and butterflies in 
the third edition. To his grief the surround¬ 
ing gamekeepers are so severe on the birds of 
prey that the insect eaters, freed from their 
natural check, have increased so much as to 
menace the very existence of some species 
of insects. Dr. Cooke, the well-known 


specialist on fungi, gives a list of the more 
important species; he also adds a welcome 
chapter on pond life. Other additions 
are by Mr. Holmes, on geology, and Dr. 
Woodward, on prehistoric man and the 
animals he hunted. It will thus be seen 
that a large portion of the book is new. 
And yet we could wish that more of it 
were recast. It still contains too much 
topography ; one is sceptical as to the fact of 
any human being making the attempt to 
follow out the full score of elaborate 
itineraries, whose description occupies a 
third of the volume. In the matter of 
history it would have been interesting to 
note some of the literary associations of the 
Forest. To name but a few, here Keats 
listened to the nightingale—he was often at 
Epping; Dickens tramped the glades when 
he stayed at Chigwell; Tennyson found in¬ 
spiration under its beeches; Jefferies came 
to study wild life. And then there was Dick 
Turpin and the Waltham Blacks and the 
friends of Lavengro—are visitors not as 
much interested in these as, say, the camps 
at Loughton and the Wake Arms ? 


THE ASCENDENCY OF THE NOVEL. 

Essays on the Novel as Illustrated by Scott and 

Miss Austen. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mb. Jack’s study of Thackeray created an 
impression in his favour. It was felt 
that a discriminating and well-equipped 
critic had come among us. This promise 
his new book generously fulfils. The 
winds of criticism have, no doubt, 
swept through and through Scott; the 
chambers of his great literary house have 
been swept and garnished ; for nearly three 
generations Miss Austen has been the 
wonder and admiration of the “literary 
classes,” Scott himself among them; and it 
might be urged that little that is new 
remains to be said of the genius of either. 
There are, however, in literature standards 
of excellence too often lost sight of in 
these scrambling days of “ booms ” and big 
circulations, ana to these Mr. Jack’s book 
indirectly calls attention by appraising the 
novel from the heights reached by two great 
writers selected from the remotest poles of 
the literature of the imagination. In making 
his selection, therefore, he was obeying a 
wise instinct, although his book, judged 
from the standpoint of the careless reader 
who confuses literary criticism with bio¬ 
graphical detail, may seem disappointing. In 
limiting his survey to Scott and Miss Austen, 
with whose works all educated people are 
familiar, Mr. Jack has thoughtfully afforded 
us leisure and opportunity for checking his 
statements. 

“Nowadays,” he observes, “everyone is 
a novelist. This is a heightened way of 
stating what criticism has of late years 
iterated, that all our present creative literary 
talent goes to the making of novels.” Fic¬ 
tion, in fact, if it have not dethroned the 
drama, has driven it from the place it once 
held. As an active influence the stage is 
scarcely moving forward, It cannot keep 


its eyes on objects of an abiding interest. 
Meanwhile, all the imagination, all the 
artistic intelligence of the nation is devoted 
to the production of the novel.” There is 
no doubt some exaggeration in this state¬ 
ment, because Mr. Jack thinks that 
“ poetry, lacking sustenance, has lost its 
vitality.” If this be granted, it can 
hardly be denied that the novel has 
won all along the line. Its present 
ascendency, at all events, is indisputable, 
nor is it easy to foresee any popular force 
likely to remove it from its pre-eminence, 
although “nine-tenths of the great imagina¬ 
tive work of the world has been done in 
other forms.” In literature as in biology 
it is the fittest which survive. Fiction has 
conquered because it has proved itself the 
readiest and most convenient form of 
appealing to the emotions and interests of 
the modem world. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Jack 
investigates the processes influencing the 
imagination until it manifested itself in the 
novel: 

“ Some degree of civilisation, some touch of 
cultivation is necessary before the savage can 
rise to the conception of a lie; it is so much 
easier to tell the truth. ... In an early 
society a narrative of no consequence wifi 
almost certainly be truthful. . . . The tempta¬ 
tion to tamper with the truth will obtrude 
itself first upon those who deal with weighty 
affairs. The poet and the teller of sagas wifi 
be the first to feel it, since it is they who ate 
the narrators of heroic actions. The poet who 
addresses himself to the task of narrating truth¬ 
fully the heroic lives of the ancestors of his 
race or the myths, not myths to him, which 
detail the heroic deeds of early gods, will soon 
encounter the difficulty that some of the actions 
of which he has heard are not heroic at all, or 
at least not sufficiently heroic for consistency 
with the rest. His temptation will be to 
exaggerate the less notable incidents, to 
heighten them, to bring them in line with the 
others, and this device he or his successors will 
employ with increasing freedom till a large 
element of fiction has intruded itself within 
their work.” 

In fact, by the natural process of idealisa¬ 
tion the clumsy legend grows into artistically 
elaborated fiction. The drama, with a similar 
legendary origin, has followed a similar 
course. But at last, when the stock of 
fabled tradition became exhausted, the story¬ 
teller was compelled to invent his own 
material. Almost all early English romances 
had a legendary basis. As Mr. Jack 
observes, “ the ‘ Morte d’Arthur ’ is no 
more a fictitious tale than the ‘ Hiad ’ or 
the ‘ vEneid.’ ” The modem novel is the 
growth of a complex civilisation which 
demands a far more flexible form to satisfy 
it than the epic poem; or the drama with its 
obvious limitations. The novel may not be 
the noblest form of literary expression, but, 
from the popular point of view, it is the fittest; 
and it can claim an evolution which certainly 
does not detract from its dignity. 

In his sympathetic review of Scott Mr. 
Jack does not pass over the numerous 
blemishes—the result of haste, carelessness, 
or inattention—which mar so many pages 
of the “Waverley Novels”; but few writers 
will dispute his opinion of that great 
writer’s magnificent achievement. 

“ He is,” he writes, “ always to be compared 
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with the best; he could do as well as anybody 
whatever he attempted, and he has attempted 
and achieved far more than any other English 
novelist has either achieved or attempted.” 

Between the art of Scott and of Miss 
Austen there is a wide gulf. No novelist 
had a narrower range than the authoress 
of Pride and Prejudice ; yet it has had 
scope enough to raise her among the 
immortals. Of the atmosphere in which 
the most delicate of literary miniaturists 
grew up Mr. Jack gives a masterly 
analysis. “To have,” as she phrased it, 
“ good principles, to accept the views of other 
people, to drink tea, and to talk a good deal 
of harmless gossip, this was the sum and 
end of human perfection.” Such a gospel 
is not calculated to carry an author far, yet 
with all its “ tabby ” restrictions it has given 
Miss Austen a throne as sure as Scott’s own. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Exploits of Miles Standish. By Henry 
Johnson. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 
Tnis is rather a trivial bit of book-making. 
Miles Standish was bom at Standish—which 
Mr. Johnson actually derives from Stand- 
anaught or Stand-at-nothing—in Lancashire, 
fought at Ostend, married, went to Leyden, 
fell in with Bradford and others, and accom¬ 
panied them on the Mayflower expedition. 
This is in substance all that Mr. Johnson 
has to tell us of the first thirty-six years 
of his hero’s life. “In dealing with this 
period,” he tells us, he “has used the 
license of probability and inference to 
supply the deficiency of accredited facts.” 
A most intolerable way of writing biography! 
Standish’s later history is, of course, entirely 
merged in that of the colony; and here 
Mr. Johnson cooks up once more the 
familiar story of the planting of New 
England, as it is told in Governor Bradford’s 
MS. and in the score or so of modem his¬ 
tories catalogued at the end of the book. 
We object also to the mildly facetious vein 
in which it pleases Mr. Johnson to write. 
His prose chapter after Longfellow, on the 
wooing of Priscilla Alden, is a monumental 
example of how not to do it. 

# # # 

A Memoir of William Pengelley, of Torquay, 
F.R.S., Geologist. Edited by Hester 
Pengelley. (John Murray.) 

William Pengelley was one of the self- 
taught men whose laborious accumulation and 
sifting of geological facts have done much to 
build up the structure of the modem science. 
A brief memoir of so useful and honourable 
a career might have had its place beside that 
of Robert Dick of Thurso. The ponderous 
volume now before us is hardly, we think, 
justified. That Pengelley met Mr. P. H. 
Gosse and his son Edmund, “ a nice boy,” 
or that Prince Nicholas of Russia, who was 
one of his pupils, said when leaving, “I 
shall often think of Mr. Pengelley,” is 
surely not worth recording for the benefit 
of the world at large. There are too many 
personalia, too many semi-humorous stories 
of a geologist’s encounters with open¬ 


mouthed natives, too many letters detailing 
discoveries which by this time have found 
their proper place in some treatise or other. 
The dihris of scientific investigations is not 
material for biography, and the real merit 
of the man is dwarfed beneath his monu¬ 
mental cairn. The most interesting part of 
the book is the estimate of Pengelley’s 
geological work contributed by Prof. Bonney. 

* * * 

The PinJt Fairy-Book. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 

This volume having been preceded by the 
Blue, the Red, the Green, and the Yellow 
Fairy-Books, it is not to be wondered at 
that its quality is inferior, although Mr. 
Lang has gone far afield, and offers us 
between these covers stories from Japan, 
from Sicily, from Denmark, and from Africa, 
Andersen has again been called upon to 
lend humour and grace to the heterogeneous 
mass, but having already given of his best 
to the colours aforementioned, he is not too 
well represented here. “The Goblin and 
the Grocer ” is a morality possessed of very 
little attraction for any child; and although 
“ The Fir Tree ” is included, Mr. Lang im¬ 
perils his readers’ pleasure, and thereby 
exceeds his duty as an editor, by appending 
to it the comment: “Here our Danish 
author ends. This is what people call senti¬ 
ment, and I hope you enjoy it!” “The 
Snow Queen,” however, finds a place in a 
new and pleasant translation by Miss Alma 
Alleyne, and children who know “ Big Claus 
and Little Claus” will be interested in 
“The Cunning Shoemaker,” a Sicilian 
variant. Mr. Lang, by the way, is, we are 
glad to say, not above hinting at a moral of 
his own. “ We cannot all be young, alas! 
and pretty and strong,” he writes at the end 
of his preface; “but nothing prevents us 
from being kind, and no kind man, woman, 
or beast or bird ever comes to anything but 
good in these oldest fables of the world.” 
Mr. H. J. Ford’s illustrations are well 
chosen, his idea of a Tanuki being particu¬ 
larly satisfactory, while the sister who 
dropped toads as she talked is a jewel. 

* * * 

Memories and Fancies. By the late Lady 
Camilla Gurdon. (Longmans & Co.) 

This is a collection of the occasional writings 
by a gifted lady. It is necessarily a piece 
of patchwork, but there are many pleasant, 
ana a few really excellent, things therein. 
A bundle of Suffolk stories, most of which 
appeared in the Speaker, comes first. The 
influence of Miss Wilkins is plainly per¬ 
ceptible, but we cannot say more for them 
than that occasional odd scraps of character 
come to light. Nor have the miscellaneous 
stories, the verses, or the “ Grown-up-fairy 
tales ” any particular merit. But the half- 
dozen literary essays are admirable. Lady 
Gurdon was a charming essayist; her style 
was graceful, flexible, and well-bred, and 
she could be grave and light by turns; she 
possessed rare sweetness, and was stored 
with kindly philosophy. We should not 
regret it if her essays and a few of the 
“ Fugitive Pieces ” formed a tiny volume by 
themselves, to the exclusion of the rest of 
this book. 


Sketches from Old Virginia. By A. G 
Bradley. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Old Virginia means for Mr. Bradley the 
Virginia of the fifteen years or so following 
the war, when slaveiy was dead, but a 
generation brought up among the tradi¬ 
tions of slavery still survived. It was an 
age of transition: the old semi-feudal 
civilisation of the ante-bellum period had 
fallen into decay—indeed, it had begun to 
fall into decay, owing to bad farming and 
impoverished soil, long before the cataclysm 
—and the newer democratic modes of life 
had not yet succeeded in asserting them¬ 
selves. Like all ages of transition, it was 
full of eccentric and picturesque elements ; 
and it is by these landmarks, human and 
architectural, that Mr. Bradley’s imagination 
and sympathies have been touched. He has 
lived for many years in Virginia, and he 
aboundsininformation upon its social, agricul¬ 
tural, and sporting aspects; unfortunately,he 
lacks the lightness of touch and the variety 
of material which alone could make such a 
book really entertaining. As a magazine 
article each of these papers, in Macmillan 
or Blackwood, was good padding; in bulk 
they weary with a somewhat tedious 
iteration. Mr. Bradley observes, but not 
very freshly or vividly; he has humour, but 
it is humour of a rather mild brand. His 
solid information on tobacco-growing or the 
negro question is interesting, but here, 
also, he repeats himself too often. It is 
curious, however, to learn that the term 
“nigger” is seldom used by well-bred 
Southern men, and never by ladies. The 
man who will get most enjoyment from Mr. 
Bradley is probably the sportsman. 

* * * 

Greece in the Nineteenth Century. By Lewis 
Sergeant. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

This might have been a very valuable book, 
but, unfortunately, Mr. Sergeant does not 
write on Greece as a judge, but as a very 
strenuous advocate. The foundation of the 
work was published in volume form in 1878, 
when the Eastern Question was at its pre¬ 
vious acute stage, but the book has been 
largely re-written and considerably added 
to. The introductory chapter deals with the 
European crisis of the present year, and is 
devoted to asserting that not only Turkey, 
but also all the Powers—Great Britain, as a 
matter of course—have been in the wrong 
all through, and Greece only in the right. 
Since the man in the asylum declared that 
all the rest of the world was mad and he 
alone sane, but that being in a minority of 
one he had been shut up, there has been 
no such wholesale indictment by an indi¬ 
vidual or a nation of the rest of the world. 
This determined bias does away with all 
authority in Mr. Sergeant’s book, and the 
one-sidedness of his Advocacy causes the 
reader to experience a feeling of revulsion 
against the Greeks and their cause. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Sergeant has a very 
just appreciation of the work done at Berlin 
in destroying the Treaty of San Stephano; 
but this is because he sees that Panslavism, 
the great enemy of Panhellenism, was most 
unjustly aggrandised by that instrument. 
The chapters dealing with the history of 
Greece at the beginning of the century are 
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I.ettar, and in treating of the War of Inde- 
l en fence Mr. Sergeant regrets the selfish¬ 
ness, cruelty, vanity, and incompetence of 
the men who should have led Greece to vic- 
t >ry. It is just these defects, and, it might 
be added, the want of honesty, among her 
politicians, which have, greatly to the in¬ 
jury of the Western nations, made Greece so 
feeble a bulwark against the encroachments 
of the Slavs. The ideal Greece would be a 
strong centre of Hellenic and Western ideas 
in the Levant, but the country has un¬ 
happily refused to play the part. Mr. Ser¬ 
geant has written an urgent plea for what 
we fear must be regarded as a lost cause, 
but if one takes account of his personal bias, 
Greece in the Nineteen•h Century will throw 
many useful sidelights on the past and 
present in the East of Europe. 

# * * 


Enjland and India; a Record of Progress 
during a Hundred Fears, 1785-1888. By 
Romesh C. Dutt, C.I.E. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Mr. R. C. Durr is probably the most dis¬ 
tinguished native member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Appointed after open com¬ 
petition in 1871, he has risen to the high 
posts of Commissioner of a Division and 
member of the Legislative Council of Bengal, 
lie is also known as the author of A History 
of Civilisation in Ancient India, which shows 
wide research and scrupulous fairness of 
statement. No living man ought to be 
better qualified, from experience, learning, 
and sympathy, to write a record of the pro¬ 
gress of India during the last hundred years. 
Unfortunately, he has not done so in the 
volume before us, which is at once too small 
and too big. On the one hand, it purports 
to give, in 160 pages, a comparative study 
of administrative reform in India and in 
England; while, on the other, it tells Eng¬ 
lish readers practically nothing that they do 
not already know. There is some novelty, 
we admit, in the main idea: that liberal and 
humanitarian movements in this country 
have exercised their influence on the 
government of our great Eastern depen¬ 
dency. But, unfortunately, we are here 
told a great deal more about the movements 
in England than about their effect in India. 
Far more valuable is the concluding chapter, 
in which the author deals with the circum¬ 
stances of the present day, criticising with 
candour, and suggesting amendments of the 
political machine. As one remedy for the 
poverty of the country, he proposes an ex¬ 
tension of the permanent settlement, on the 
ground that Bengal has been proved to 
resist famine better than the other pro¬ 
vinces. While not averse to his conclusion, 
we cannot concede his premise. During the 
recent drought the destroying angel has not 
been careful to a\o'd permanently settled 
tracts; while the temporarily settled pro¬ 
vince of Lower Burma has never known a 
failure of the crops. No one with a know¬ 
ledge of Madras would suggest that the 
duiation of a settlement had much to do 
with agricultural prosperity. 


Library Construction, Architecture , and Fit¬ 
tings. By F. J. Burgoyne. (George Allen.) 
The immense increase in the number of 
public libraries during the last few years, 


both in England and America, has been 
accompanied by considerable controversy as 
to the methods of library administration, 
and by a vast ingenuity in the invention of 
labour-saving appliances. Mr. Burgoyne 
has thought it well to bring together, for 
the information of a wider public, some of 
the conclusions which the experience of 
experts in this matter has dictated. He has 
performed his task with minute care, with 
wide knowledge, and in a commendably 

K ical spirit. In the first part of the 
he discusses the principles on which 
the architecture of a library should rest, 
and explains the various types of book¬ 
shelves, indicators, ladders, and the like, 
which have proved of service in simplifying 
and quickening the distribution of books. 
In the second he describes the arrangement 
of the principal libraries of two continents. 
If anything, perhaps Mr. Burgoyne is a 
trifle too practical. We fully agree with 
him that the convenience of readers should 
be made the first consideration, and that the 
inevitable result of making a library into a 
show place is to interfere with that con¬ 
venience. The Boston Public Library is 
adorned with beautiful frescoes by Puvis de 
Chavannes and others, and the crowd of 
sightseers is intolerable. But, still, we 
think that a little more attention to aesthetic 
effect in the designing of library fittings 
would have no such ill results. And, after 
all, your steel shelves and patent racks are 
detestably ugly. On the other hand, we 
should have been glad of some indication of 
the cost of the many and ingenious devices 
which Mr. Burgoyne describes and figures. 
A chapter on private libraries might also 
have been added with advantage. But what 
Mr. Burgoyne has not done is very little in 
comparison with what he has done. His 
book should be invaluable, not only to 
librarians, but also to those architects to 
whom the designing of libraries falls, and 
who often know very little about the actual 
working of the buildings they construct. 

# # # 

Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by 
the late Henry Bradshaw, and edited 
by Christopher Wordsworth. Part II. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

It is several years since the publication of 
Part I. of this work, containing the text of 
the Liber Niger of Lincoln Cathedral, with 
an introduction by Henry Bradshaw. The 
present part, which extends to two goodly 
fasciculi, contains a vast number of Customs 
and other documents from Lincoln, together 
with sets of illustrative Statutes from Lich¬ 
field, Hereford, -York, and other sources. 
Henry Bradshaw, alas! that burning light 
of English scholarship, is gone; but his 
mantle rests upon Canon Wordsworth, who 
fully maintains his colleague’s reputation 
for precise and profound learning. The 
work is a storehouse of facts for pundits of 
ecclesiastical history, and many sections of 
it, notably the record of Bishop Alnwick’s 
visitation of the cathedral in 1437, have 
their interest for the lighter student of 
manners also. Pathetically quoting Henry 
Bradshaw’s remark about “ the poison of 
an index,” Canon Wordsworth gives us a 
magnificent and most valuable one. 


The Registers of John de Sandale and Rigaud 
de Asserio. By Francis Joseph Baigent. 
(Hampshire Record Society.) 

The earliest episcopal registers at Win¬ 
chester are those of John de Pontissara 
(1282-1304) and Henry Wodeloke (1305- 
1316). Mr. Baigent found it more con¬ 
venient to deal first with the less bulky 
volumes which come third and fourth in 
the series. These he has printed in extenso, 
with careful biographical notices of the two 
bishops, and a liberal supplement of illus¬ 
trative documents. The Registers extend 
from 1316-1323, and contain principally 
episcopal licenses and mandates, letters 
dimissory and records of ordinations and of 
institutions to benefices. We have nothing 
but praise for the care and industry with 
which the editor has performed his task. 
The Hampshire Record Society appears to 
be hardly up to time with its issues, as this 
is nominally the volume for 1893. 

• • • 

Publications of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

We have received a large batch of these— 
fifteen volumes in all. Hroes of the Chitral 
Siege appeals to boy patriotism, and in 
no way shirks the encouragement of the 
military feeling. The deeds of Colonel 
Kelly, Sir George Robertson, Major Town- 
shend, Captain Campbell, and Lieutenants 
Gurdon and Harley, are fully recounted. 
The Machinery of the Universe is a small 
book of 120 pages, in which Mr. A. E. 
Dolheur explains how all phenomena 
are caused by various forms of motion. 
Boys will enjoy trying the easy experiment 
of making smoke rings. They will 
revel, too, in the attempt to make their 
smoke rings do the fourteen queer 
things of which the author says they 
are capable. A little book on The 
Papal Conclaves is interesting and moderate 
in tone. Then we have more than half- 
a-dozen stories for children and young 
girls. The Parting Ways, a love-story 
with lights and shades and a happy end¬ 
ing, is from the pen of Mrs. Newman, a 
writer not unknown to young people. Miss 
Carr’s Young Ladies is a story of mission 
work, told with considerable humour, 
and ending with a wedding on Easter 
Sunday. By S trial Sands, a story of ship¬ 
wreck and smuggling on the Isle of Man 
coast, by Edward N. Hoare, may be trusted 
to keep a boy out of mischief until he has 
finished it. Similarly, an unquiet little girl 
can be steadied by making her a present of 
Wild Gwen, by Marie A. Tassell. This is a 
story of schoolgirl life. 

* * * 

The Architectural Review. Yol. I. (Effing¬ 
ham House, Strand, W.C.) 

This handsome volume, completing the first 
half-year in its history, augurs well for the 
future of the Architectural Review. Type 
and illustrations are alike excellent, and the 
literary matter is such as to attract readers 
who have only a nodding acquaintance with 
architectural matters. The student of 
London, for instance, will do well to go to 
this volume and its successors for informa¬ 
tion. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL EEADEES. 

Thb event of the week is the publication of Mr. Eudyard Kipling’s 
new story. For the rest we will content ourselves with remarking 
that the output for the past seven days amounts to thirty works of 
fiction, in addition to a number of stories for boys and girls. 


Captains Courageous. By Eudyard Kipling 

Mr. Kipling’s longest story, already familiar to the readers of 
Pearson's Magazine. It is mainly about the sea, particularly about 
the hardy and independent sailor-men who fish for cod on the grand 
banks of Newfoundland. The story is slight, telling of a million¬ 
aire boy who falls overboard from a liner, is picked up by the crew 
of the We're Mere , and carried against his will to the fishing ground. 
It abounds in technicalities and vigorous character drawing, and 
is well illustrated, (Macmillan & Co. 243 pp. 6s.) 

Lochinvar. By 8. E. Crockett, 

The latest work of this high-spirited, productive writer, completing 
his first round dozen of books. Here are some of the chapter 
headings: “The Duel at the Inn of Brederode”; “Haxo, the 
Bull, Interferes”; “The Prince of Orange”; “The Street of the 
Butchery ” ; “ The Breaking of the Prison ”; “ The Battle on the 
Dunes ”; “ The Good Ship Sea Unicom ” ; “ The Isle of Bliss ” ; 
“ The Leaguer of Dunkeld ”; “ Within the King’s Mercy.” 
Lochinvar has illustrations by Mr. Frank Bichards, and a map by 
the author. (Methuen & Co. 446 pp. 6s.) 

Wayfaring Men. By Edna Lyall. 

Edna Lyall’s thousands of readers are trained to patience. She 
vouchsafes a new story only after an ample interval of time has 
lapsed since the last. Wayfaring Men is a novel of dramatic life, 
and is dedicated to the Profession, as actors call it. In Donovan it 
was shown that an atheist may be also a gentleman: here Edna 
Lyall would do the same service for the actor. The motto, from 
Emerson, runs: 

“ Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The conviction that his work 
is dear to God, and cannot be spared, defends him.” 

(Longmans & Co. 452 pp. 6s.) 

The Laughter of Jove. By Helmuth Schwartze. 

“ At lovers’ perjuries they say Jove laughs ”—this line from Romeo 
and Juliet is the origin of the title of Mr. Schwartze’s intensely 
modern story. The hero is one who takes life seriously. He sins 
and repents through 356 pages, and then enters a monastery. 
(Grant Bichards. 6s.) 

Secretary to Bayne, M.P. By W. Pett Eidge. 

Mr. Pett Eidge’s public know what to expect. For gloom, 
neuroticism, psychology they go elsewhere. His new story opens 
in Paris, with a view of the departure of a youth visiting London 
for the first time. There he becomes secretary to a Member of 
Parliament, falls in love, and sees London life freshly. You are 
carried to the end easily, and left in a good temper. (Methuen. 
308 pp. 68.) 

A Prince of Mischance. By Tom Gallon. 

Mr. Gallon’s first book was a tender little story in the Dickens 
tradition, called Tatterley. He now follows it with A Prince of 
Mischance, a more ambitious and intricate attempt. The prince is 
a Greek who is brought up in an English professor’s family. The 
contrast between the young Greek’s character and that of Arthur 
Paddison, an English boy, affords the writer many of his oppor¬ 
tunities. (Hutchinson & Co. 361 pp. 6s.) 


The King with Two Faces. By M. E. Coleridge. 

A breathless romance in the style of Dumas, by the author of 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. “Four horses, saddled and bridled, 
stood ready.” This note of haste and emergency is well kept up. 
Pageants glow and pistol shots flash through these pages, and 
melodrama is exhausted. We gather, however, that the story 
is founded on facts in Mr. Nisbet Bain’s Gustav III. and his 
Contemporaries. (Edward Arnold. 421 pp. 6s.) 

Cupid’s Garden. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 

A book of pleasant, straightforward stories about conventional 
people. The first, “An Old Wife’s Tale,” has the merit of 
giving (he reader a complete surprise in its last sentence, and in 
“Priscilla Hawthorne” the same ingenuity of plot has a like 
result. (Cassell & Co. 296 pp.) 

A Daughter of Strife. By Jane Helen Findlater. 

This story opens in 1710. Anne Champion, a pretty straw- 
plaiter, has a lover—Surgeon Sebastian Shepley—at the wars in 
Flanders. Enter a friend of her lover’s, who, struck with 
her beauty, suppresses the message he has brought from Surgeon 
Shepley. Instead of delivering it, he represents Shepley to have 
married a Dutch girl. He is believed, and thus the possibilities 
of the story are soon grasped. (Methuen & Co. 284 pp. 6s.) 

TnE Witch Wife. By Sarah Tytlek. 

This story is laid in Scotland in the last decade, when the belief 
in witches lingered still in that country. It opens with the birth 
of a “ lad-bairn ” to Eandal Drummond, the laird of Glenferroch, 
and the arrival of “ Sonsie Sibbie ”—a fine young woman of strange 
moods and uncommon abilities—to be his nurse. A witch-burning 
scene is one of the incidents of the story. (Chatto & Windus. 

280 pp.) 

Katherine Cromer. By Helen Craven. 

Lady Kitty Cromer is pursued by an English lord and an Italian 
opera-singer, and she is clever enough and uncertain enough to 
make the chase very interesting to the reader. On her marriage 
her best friend can only exclaim, “ I wonder how it will work ? ” 
The reader must form his own opinion on that point. (A. D. Innea 
& Co. 334 pp.) 

Thro’ Lattice-Windows. By W. J. DaWson. 

Mr. Dawson is a clergyman, and his Idylls of London and S'ory 
of Hannah may be remembered. Here he gives us a series of 
carefully drawn village episodes, welded into a continuous story. 
The wickedest man in Barford, one Dexter, is the first character 
introduced, and he plays a leading part in this drama of chapel and 
tea-meetings. (Hodder & Stoughton. 293 pp.) 

The Iron Cross. . By E. H. Sherahd. 

Mr. Sherard confesses to such a feeling of embarrassment with 
regard to the title of this stoiy that he asked Mr. Hall Caine to 
choose it for him . The Iron Cross is the result. The scene is laid 
in the Landes; the hero is a young Englishman, an author; and 
there are mysteries and adventures in plenty. (0. Arthur Pearson. 
311pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Princess Sarah. By John Stranob Winter. 

The latest work of the author of Bootle's Baby. That old 
favourite is, indeed, to some extent provided with a sequel in the 
story called “ Mignon; ” and in “ Halt! ” we are again shown 
the sentimental soldier. The other stories have that briskness and 
spirit which is associated with John Strange Winter’s writings. 
The book is illustrated, (Ward, Lock & Co. 296 pp.) 
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Concerning Charles Roydant. By Pierre le Cleroq. 

A wild story, dealing with occult matters, and having a theatrical 
element. (Digby & Long. 347 pp. 6s.) 

George Malcolm. By Gabriel Setoun. 

A story of Scottish life, by the author of Sunshine and Haar. 
Pathos and humour of the kind to which we are accustomed in 
Kailyard fiction alternate. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 348 pp. 6s.) 

Jan: an Afrikander. By Anna Howarth. 

The scene is laid in Africa, but not the Africa of raids and 
companies. The story moves placidly forward till Jan commits 
suicide, “and all that was left of Jan was that solitary grave in 
the veldt.” Jan’s friends were faithful, and they had vigilant 
minds, for “in summer suns and winter frosts, in the,!bright 
noonday of youth and the serene evening of old age,” and also “ in 
many an hour of silent thought, or of sweet communion, they kept 
his memory green.” (Smith, Elder & Co. 319 pp. 6s.) 

The Son of a Peasant. By Edward McNulty. 

Mr. McNulty’s first book was called Misther O'Ryan. In this, 
his second, he offers another story of Irish life, wherein comedy 
and tragedy, fun and seriousness, cure closely mingled. (Edward 
Arnold. 342 pp. 6s.) 

A Handful of Silver. By L. T. Meade. 

Mrs. Meade is well known by this time as a writer of equable 
fiction. Her books neither surprise nor disappoint. A Handful of 
Silver is a fair specimen. It is concerned with the ruffled progress 
of true love, and ends by bringing the two right young people 
together and marrying off the obstacle to another. There are 
mystery, too, and self-sacrifice, and many of the best ingredients. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Perrier. 316 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Down by the Suwaneb River. By Aubrey Hopwood. 

This is a stray of life in Florida. Florida is a comparatively new 
region to the novel-reader, but things seem to happen there very 
much as in other districts where the colonist-novelist lays his plot. 
In this story there are lawlessness, and riding, and love-making, 
and signs that the author admires Bret Harte and yet possesses 
vigour of his own. (Kegan Paul & Co. 282 pp. 6s.) 

Netherdyke. By R. J. Charleton. 

Another tale of the Forty-five! Mr. Charleton, whose previous 
novels include The Picture of the King and The Honourable Jim , 
follows convention in telling the story in the first person. Among 
the chapters are: “A Mysterious Stranger comes to Netherdyke” ; 
“ The Priests’ Chamber ” ; “ Bonnie Prince Charlie ”; and “ Dark 
Culloden’s Fateful Day.” (Edward Arnold. 306 pp. 6s.) 

The Son of the Czar. By James M. Graham. 

An historical romance of the days of Peter the Great and Alexis, 
his son. Four hundred and ninety-eight teeming pages of intrigue 
and Russian names. On the first page we meet with a Count 
f olstoi, possibly an ancestor of the present one. If before the 
end the reader sighs for a taste of his descendant’s quality, the 
wish is pardonable, and no slight to Mr. Graham. (Harper & 
Brothers. 6s.) 

Barbara Blomberg. By George Ebers. 

George Ebers reminds us of some ancient star actor, who pays 
periodical visits to a capital to play new parts, but always in the 
old convention. Doubtless Barbara Blomberg finds admirers in 
Germany, but the palates of British readers are somewhat spoiled 
for the pedestrian archaeological romance. This time the author of 
Cleopatra and Joshua has chosen the period of the Emperor Charles. 
(Sampson Low & Co. 2 vols.) 

A Creel of Irish Stories. By Jane Barlow. 

There are ten stories to this creel, one being considerably longer 
than the others. It is enough to say that these gentle, sym¬ 
pathetic Irish sketches are by the hand that wrote Irish Idylls. 
(Methuen & Co. 322 pp. 6s.) 

Our Paying Guests. By Mrs. Charles Terrot. 

More short stories—fluent and trivial. (Digby, Long & Co. 
235 pp. 6s.) 


The Duke and the Damsel. By Richard Marsh. 

Mr. Richard Marsh seems to produce a novel every week. Here 
he tells us how a worldly widow set to work to marry off her two 
daughters, just withdrawn from a convent, and how she fared in 
the attempt to dispose of them. Two disguised aristocrats, one a 
duke, play leading parts in the story. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
248 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Zone of Fire. By Headon Htt.t. 

Mr. Headon Hill is another industrious producer. This is a 
military love-story, laid in Egypt. The first chapter opens at 
the Empire Music Hall, during a ballet, shortly after the death of 
General Gordon. The story promises to be impossible and in¬ 
teresting. (C. Arthur Pearson. 425 pp. 6s.) 

Beacon Fires. By Headon Hill. 

Again Mr. Headon Hill, with these short stories appealing to 
the patriotism of Englishmen. The first is concerned mainly with 
Napoleon’s attempt to invade England, but more directly with 
smaller matters, and, like the other tales in the book, is compact 
of the loves of English lads and lasses, the deeds of coastguards 
and smugglers, the hangings of sp ies, and the confusion of all 
Frenchmen. Gallant reading. (Ward, Lock & Co. 304 pp.) 

The King’s Oak. By Robert Crouds 

“The King’s Oak” is the first of five short stories. “Mr. 
Markham’s Private Secretary” is less political than it sounds. 
The “Rev. Alexander MTntosh” tells of the relations between 
that gentleman and a remote Ulster-Scots congregation. (George 
Newnes, Ltd. 130 pp. Is.) 

A Modern Atalanta. By Maud J. Yysk. 

A collection of childish short stories, with a silly preface. 
(Kegan Paul & Co. 240 pp.) 

Job Hildred, Artist 

and Carpenter. Edited by Ellen F. Pixsent. 

This story is of a Lincolnshire lad who is put to be a carpenter, 
and takes to painting, and is loved, and fails to make of Art a 
bread-winner. A sad story with a good deal of dialect. (Edward 
Arnold. 260 pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Hitherto historical romance has found its ablest practitioners in 
this country, but one lays down Hugh Wynne with the conviction 
that our present artists in this genre must look to it if an American 
writer is not to step ahead even of them. Dr. Weir Mitchell’s story 
may be pronounced excellent entertainment: it is a full-blooded 
narrative, rich in stirring incident, in shrewd delineation of 
character, and most pleasantly—and, considering its title, un¬ 
expectedly—rich in charm and mellowness. It has breeding and 
courtesy. 

It may be said at once that the influence of Thackeray and of 
Stevenson is perceptible in the book. Again and again we come 
upon suggestions of Esmond and The Virginians —the period is that 
of the latter novel, and Washington is again prominent—and often 
there are turns and phrases that seem to proceed from familiarity 
with the author of Catriona and Kidnapped ; but this is no more 
than to say that Dr. Weir Mitchell has studied in good schools. 
Stevenson himself played the “sedulous ape” to great personal 
advantage: Dr. Mitchell’s equipment is too considerable for 
any stigma to rest upon him because he has not been equally 
successful in eliminating all direct traces of his exemplars. Dr. 
Mitchell’s own qualities should be insisted upon. 

The story is mat of the War of Independence at the end of the 
last century, from the point of view of a young Philadelphia Quaker 
turned soldier. It begins with schooldays and ends in a glance 
backwards over happy married life, and so far is conventional, 
and oommendable (as the Quakers say) to the public that has 
bought so many editions of Loma Boone. On the way there are 
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good fighting, good duelling, and many perilous enterprises, and 
fine scenes in old Philadelphian mansions, and imprisonment, and 
fair women, and brave men. But there is more too. There is a 
genuine flavour of the past; the reader has glimpses of early 
Pennsylvanian Friends, and the ample, leisurely life they led, and 
there are excellent portraits to add to his gallery. Aunt Gainor, 
the strong-minded old Whig gambler, is a full-length of much 
merit. Aunt Gainor disliked Quakers and hated Tories. Hence 
she naturally took to her bed on hearing that a number of officers 
had been quartered in her mansion. Her nephew, Hugh, sought to 
condole with her: 

“ I assured my aunt that, fortunately, these were gentlemen, but she 
was inconsolable, declaring herself ill, and that Dr. Bush must come at 
once. 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘ he has gone with all the Congress to York.’ 

‘ Then I shall die,’ moaned my aunt. 

At last, knowing her well, I said, ‘ Is it not too sad ? ’ 

‘What’s that? What?’ 

‘ Mr. Howe has taken Mrs. Pemberton’s carriage and the pair of 
sorrels for his own use.’ 

At this my Aunt Gainor’s large face reappeared, not as melancholic as 
before, and I added, ‘ Friend Wain has six to care for, and Thomas 
Scattergood has the Hessian chaplain and a drunken major. The rest of 
the Friends are no better off.’ 

‘ Thank the Lord for all His mercies ! ’ said Miss Wynne. 

‘ And Mr. Cadwalader’s house on Little Dock-street Sir William has.’ 

‘ A pity that, Hugh. The fine furniture will pay for it, I fear. I think, 
Hugh, I am better, or I shall be soon.’ 

‘ They talk of the meeting over the way for a barrack, Aunt Gainor.’ 
Now tins was idly rumoured, but how could one resist to feed an occasion 
so comic ? 

‘ I think I shall die contented,’ said Miss Wynne.” 

The foregoing extract is proof enough to the experienced novel- 
reader that Aunt Gainor Wynne is a “ find.” 

The heroine, Darthea Peniston, is more elusive; but she has con¬ 
tinuous charm. Hugh was first drawn to her when, at their first 
school, Darthea cried at the brutality shown him by the school¬ 
master. In the following passage where, in after years, Hugh 
reminds her of this scene, we have an example of the author’s skill 
in dialogue. Hugh is riding Lucy his mare, and Darthea sits 
behind Mm clinging to his waist, having just been rescued from an 
accident. Darthea speaks: 

“ ‘ You were very silent just now, Mr. Wynne. A penny is what most 
folks’ thoughts are bid for, but yours may be worth more. I would not 
stand at a shilling.’ 

‘ Then give it to me,’ said I. ‘ I assure thee a guinea were too little.’ 

‘ What are they ? ’ 

‘ Oh, but the shilling.' 

‘ I promise.’ 

‘ I seem to see a little, dark-faced child crying because of a boy in 
disgrace-’ 

‘ Pretty ? ’ she asked demurely. 

‘ No, rather plain.’ 

‘ You seem to have t o good a me i>ory, sir. \Who was she ? ’ 

* She is not here to-day.’ 

‘ Yes, yes! ’ she cried. 1 1 have her—oh, somewhere ! She comes out 
on occasions. You may never see her; you may see her to-morrow.’ 

• I was to see her often. My shilling,’ I said. 

‘ That was only a je9t, Mr. Wynne. My other girl has stolen it for 
remembrance of a lad that was brave and-’ 

‘ He was a young fool! My shilling, please.’ 

‘ No, no ! ’ 

At this I touched the mare with my spur. She, not seeing the joke, 
pranced about, and Miss Darthea was forced to hold my waist for a 
minute. 

‘The mare is ill-broke,’ she cried. ‘Why does she not go along 
quietly ? ’ 

‘ She hates dishonesty,’ I said. 

For stronger meat, for descriptions of battle and the like, the 
reader must seek the bcok, where he will find plenty, done excellently 
well with spirit and right feeling. The foregoing quotations have 
been chosen principally to show that the fine graces are also within 
Dr. Mitchell’s compass. A story of adventure and prowess, ringing 
with steel, is not a very difficult feat, especially at this moment; 
but the author who can bring to the task not only enthusiasm for 
stirring deeds, but also tenderness and delicacy, a feeling for char¬ 
acter, and a well-bred style, should be taken very warmly by the 
hand. This Dr. Mitchell does. 


In Kedar’s Tints. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

I have read few novels of recent years that interested me so much 
as With Edged Tools, so that it is saying a good deal to say that In 
Kedar’t Tents has not disappointed. Mr. Merriman shows the 
same faculty for presenting picturesque incident and picturesque 
character, and he has got rid of a certain staginess which disfigured 
many parts of his earlier work. But the plot remains conventional 
and arbitrary, and, though the book carries one along, at the end 
comes a revulsion of incredulity. Up to a certain point two main 
strands in the story are dexterously twisted together, but the book 
does not terminate when the first strand comes to an end, and the 
remaining one is unduly spun out. 

Sir John Pleydell’s son has been killed in a Chartist riot, and Sir 
John comes to Spain to get his revenge upon the slayer who has 
fled there. He addresses himself to General Vincente, the mainstay 
of Queen Christina and terror of the Carlists, but in Vincente’s 
English aide-de-camp, Frederick Conyngham, he is amazed to 
discover the man he wanted. Now this Conyngham, a young Irish 
barrister, had taken another man’s guilt upon him in the matter. 
With this Quixotic temper, it is not surprising that, directly he 
lands in Spain, he should consent to deliver secretly the letter which 
a mere stranger hands to him for Julia Barenna. Larralde, the 
stranger, is Julia’s lover, but he is also a Carlist, and the letter is a 
political document of the utmost weight. So that when Conyngham 
is detected in the act of trying to hand it to Julia he has to swear 
that it was a love-letter, and thereby bitterly offends Estella Vincente, 
whom he loves. The rest of the book is the story of that letter. 
Conyngham loses it, and Larralde, who believes that he has played 
false, tries to assassinate him. Larralde wants the letter for the 
plot’s sake and his own safety. Conyngham wants it to clear 
himself with Estella. Sir John Pleydell naturally leagues himself 
with Larralde. But—and here is the weakness—when the attempt 
to kidnap Conyngham has failed, and Sir John Pleydell is aware of 
the truth—that Conyngham is no sharer in his son’s murder— 
strand the first comes to an end; and so logically does strand 
the second; for Estella Vincente has every reason to believe in 
Conyngham, whom she loves and trusts, yet she insists on sight of 
the letter and will not be content with his word. However, the 
story has to go on, that the letter may produce its crop of conspiracy, 
and General Vincente has to deal with the people of Toledo, who 
try to murder the Queen Regent. The General is, perhaps, the 
most striking figure in the book. Here he is : 

“ He pressed Conyngham’s hand in both of his, which were small and 
white, looked up into his face, stepped back, and broke into a soft 
laugh. Indeed, his voice was admirably suited to a lady’s drawing¬ 
room, and suggested naught of the camp or battle-field. From the 
handkerchief which he drew from his sleeve and passed across his white 
moustache a faint scent floated on the morning air.” 

Conyngham, in travelling up from Algeciras, had fallen in with 
some Carlists smuggling ammunition : the Guardi as Civiles met the 
party. This is how the General treats the incident: 

“ ‘ The guide, Antonio-something-or-other, died, as I understand.’ 

‘ Well, yes; if you choose to put it in that way,’ admitted Conyng¬ 
ham. 

The General raised his eyebrows in a gentle grimace expressive of 
deprecation, with, as it were, a small solution of sympathy, indicated by 
a moisture of the eye, for the family of Antonio-something-or-other in 
their bereavement. 

‘ And the other man ? Seemed a nice fellow enough,’ inquired 
Conyngham. 

The General raised one gloved hand as if to fend off some approaching 
calamity. 

‘ He died this morning—at six o’clock.’ 

Conyngham looked down at this gentle soldier with a dawning light 
of comprehension. This might after all be the General Vincente whom 
he had been led to look upon as the fiercest of the Spanish Queen’s 
adherents. 

‘ Of the same complaint ? ’ 

‘ Of the same complaint,’^answered the General softly. ” 

Father Concha, the old priest, is excellent; so is Conception 
Vara, Conyngham’s volunteer servant. Quite as good in quite 
another vein is the humorous sketch of Julia Barenna’s mother— 
a stout, devout, and delightfully inconsequent old lady. 

I wonder Mr. Merriman does not try his hand at the theatre 
He has the dramatist’s eye for telling episodes, and a finely 
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dramatic touch for dialogue. He has also the dramatist’s view of 
motives. For what reasons, except those of stage exigency, 
should General Vincente, in the last scene but one, have refused to 
allow his soldiers to fire from behind cover, and gone in with 
the sword-point against an armed mob? Indeed, the whole 
episode of the Queen Regent’s escape and the fight in Toledo is 
not elucidated. 

• • # • 

The Tormentor. By Benjamin Swift. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

We have most of us known some individual in whom the ordinary 
ardours of youth were replaced by a cold, intellectual curiosity, a 
prurient desire to spy into other people’s souls. Suppose such an 
individual, possessing an electric quickness of penetration, re¬ 
inforced by a ready imagination for all shameful possibilities in his 
neighbours — suppose him to have, besides this equipment for 
detective psychology, a mesmeric power of compelling people to tell 
him what common prudence, common decency, and the bare 
instinct of self-preservation would bid them keep secret; the result 
of his curiosity is power; he is placed in a position to conduct 
ethical experiments. For my own part I do not care about such 
fantastic suppositions; as for the whole history of Mr. Jacob 
Bristol, “The Tormentor,” who morally vivisects his fellows, I say, 
with Horace, Ineredulut odi. However, there is no. doubt that 
Mr. Benjamin Swift is a clever man, he is known to be young, and 
we may hope for better. As it stands there is not a human being 
in the book who acts intelligibly except the boy Paul. The women 
are simply women in general, humanised, not individualised; Dr. 
Muster is agreeably sketched, but his surrender to Bristol is, as I 
said, inconceivable and incredible. Lord Sother and his sister are 
a pair of caricatures, as ridiculous as the absurd dialect which the 
uneducated people are made to talk. As for Mr. Bristol himself, 
he has so much human nature that he is forced to yield to the 
most imperious of passions. Well, if he had that much of the 
aboriginal in him, at least he would have found something more 
natural to utter as he went under the ice in the finish than “ Death 
is so emphatic.” I take it he would have gasped and fought like 
the most natural of us. 

Altogether a most annoying book, yet with brains enough behind 
it to render it worth taking seriously. A quotation should justify 
me. After his plunge into mere intoxication with Jessie, Bristol, 
who had meant to uve the life of pure intellect, was holding 
himself as well as herself in great disdain : 

“ But his repudiation of it all was not accompanied by theological 
scruples of any sort. It was only the recoil of an intellectual nature out 
of the mess of instinct. . . . His excavations about the very roots of 
life were carried on in another way. ‘ I see,’ he said, in the midst of his 
own recoil, ‘ that what you call ethics may really have its beginnings in 
physical disgust. It is our injured (esthetic sense that starts moral 
progress. Have I done wrong? Obviously no, but civilisation says 
obviously yes, and civilisation is always quarrelling with nature. 
Civilisation has triumphed only in making it all very ugly and in¬ 
convenient. But a man doesn’t require the world’s help to discover the 
delusion of his feeling. I have discovered it already.’ 

Had he ? Not yet fully, because, as he both knew and felt, an emotion 
half-satisfied is wilder than ever. ‘ Believe me,’ he said, ‘ the sense of 
Beauty—I see I have some of it after all!—requires a repetition of instances. 
It is the tragedy of marriage. A sense of carnal loveliness, really alive, 
must pass from type to type. Nature is distinctly absurd. Desire passes 
to nausea, and nausea to desire. ... I am passing back to . . . Fan.’ ” 

There you have, first of all, a paradox about the genesis of 
ethics: worthless, of course, if taken seriously, but quite amusing os 
a thing to play with; and, secondly, the familiar 

“ Love’s a fire that needs renewal 
Of fresh beauty for his fuel.” 

of innumerable poets, put, as we must all put the old truths or 
half-truths, into touch with the language of the moment. But the 
measure of a novelist is not his ability to concoct epigrams, but his 
power to render human nature, and there is mighty little human 
nature in this book. 

* * * # 

The Pomp of the Lavilettes. By Gilbert Parker. 

(Methuen & Go.) 

Mr. Gilbert Parker remains true to Canada; and this story is 
woven round the last abortive rising in French Canada. The hero 


is one Tom Ferrol—the Honourable Tom Ferrol—the younger son 
of an Irish peer. His abilities 

“ lay in a splendid plausibility, a spontaneous ‘blarney.’ He could no 
more help being spendthrift of his affections and his morals than of his 
money, and many a time he had wished that his money was as inex¬ 
haustible as his emotions.” 

In short, Tom Ferrol is just a pleasant, irresponsible blackguard. 
He stays with the Lavilettes, who are bent on reviving the 
departed glories of the family, flirts with one daughter, who ie 
married, and becomes secretly engaged to the other—Christine. 
Being penniless, and, as I said, a blackguard, he fills his purse by 
waylaying his prospective brother-in-law, who has five thousand 
dollars as sinews of war against the British. Thus does Tom 
Farrol mediate: 

“ ‘ Well, it’s stealing, or it’s highway robbery, no matter how one looks 
at it,’ he said to himself. * I wonder what’s the matter with me. I 
must have got started wrong somehow. Money to spend, playing at 
soldiering, made to believe I’d have a pot of money and an estate, 
and then told one fine day that a son and heir, with health in form and 
feature, was come, and Esau must go. No profession except soldiering, 
debt staring me in the face, and a nasty mess of it all round. I wonder 
why it is that I didn’t pull myself together, be honest to a hair, and 
fight my way through ? I suppose I hadn’t it in me. I wasn’t the 
r-ght metal at the start. There’s always been a black sheep in our 
family, a gentleman or a lady, bom without morals, and I happen to be 
the gentleman this generation.’ ” 

Well, Ferrol gets the dollars, marries Christine, and the rebellion 
breaks out. And, as Ferrol is in the last stage of consumption, he 
takes an opportunity of redeeming himself by his death, somewhat 
after the manner of Sydney Carton. The story is told in Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s slap-dash, straight-from-the-shoulder style; and 
there are some good sketches of the scenes in the toy rebellion. 
There is, moreover, a most exciting fight between Ferrol and a 
bear, with which a former lover of Christine’s had shut him up in 
a barn, and here Mr. Parker is at his very best But to most 
readers—and certainly to me—the novel is spoiled by the absence 
of any character on whom respect may fasten. Christine is merely 
a passionate little animal, and horribly vulgar as well, while Ferrol, 
besides being a blackguard, drinks enough whisky to kill half a 
dozen men, and has only one lung left. I do not think even 
Christine would have fallen violently in love with a man who spits 
blood at every tenth page. 

# • * * 

VhJeiet, Unkind. By Violet Hunt. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Unkist, Unkind is written in a quiet vein. This book contains a 
good plot, well-defined and well-contrasted characters, and some 
nappy bits of landscape on Northumberland moors, which give a 
pleasant atmosphere. The story is an old-fashioned one of the 
murder order, and is told by a companion. There is an eerie 
sense of coming tragedy from the moment when Lady Darcy visits 
the crystal gazer, and is warned against a woman with “ stridden ” 
eyes. Presently the “ stridden ” eyed woman turns up in the 
house of Sir Anthony Ercildon. She practises necromancy, and 
is otherwise uncanny: 

“ She sat opposite me, with her elbows propped on the table, sad 
looked at me obliquely from under the shelter of her broad white eyelids, 
that she never completely raised. There was some peculiarity about the 
eyes they veiled, which I made up my mind to notice by daylight. 
Surely they differed slightly in colour ? She had short, reddish hair that 
curled a little, but not much, and fell about her ears like that of a 
Cavalier page. Her skin was of the dazzling, and I think disagreeable, 
whiteness that sometimes goes with red hair. It reminded me of an 
unwholesome plant that shoots up tall and white in a cellar where no 
light is. But ner arched eyebrows were several shades darker than her 
hair, and her thin red lips looked the redder for contrast with her pale¬ 
ness. It was a strange, enigmatical face, an almost animal face, ana yet 
a sensitive and refined one: blunt, but subtle in an unoomfortable way. 
The low forehead, the long clever nose, the broad eyelids with then 1 
cruel droop, the hard chin, the large rather uncertainly curved mouth, 
made a countenance that I should not care to look on for long, but yet 
should unaccountably return to gaze at. I have seen that combination 
of passion and astuteness in some of the faces of the women in Italian 
Renaissance pictures, and I don’t like it or trust it.” 

What drove Lady Darcy to Crawlaw Tower, and how the prophecy 
of evil worked itself out, I do not propose to reveal; but the reader 
may be assured that Miss Hunt will manage to give him a thrill 
or two. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 

THE WAVEELE7 NOVELS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

A NEW EDITION in 48 volumes, pott 8vo, printed on thin paper suitable 
for the Pocket. 

With Portraits and Photogravure Frontispieces by Herbert Railton. Decorated 
Title-Page by W. B. Macdougall. 

Cloth, Is. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. neb (See SpecialProspectus.) 


OVER 30,000 OOPIE8 SOLO. 

QUO VADIS. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Trans¬ 

lated by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net 

" Sienkiewicz in this story has proved himself one of the master spirits of onr time.'* 
“An exceptionally Rood novel. — Timet. [ Graphic. 

" It is a novel which rivals any of Tolstoi’s.*'— St. James's Gazette. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.” 

SUMMER in ARCADY. By James Lane Allen. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. neb 

BY F. ANSTEY, AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” &c. 

BABOO JABBERJEE, B.A. With about 30 Full- 

Page Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
neb 

BY SYBIL AND KATHARINE CORBET. 

ANIMAL LAND WHERE THERE ARE NO 

PEOPLE. With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Small oblong 
crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ An exceptionally delightful picture book.”— Spectator. 


THE FALL of the NIBELUNGS. 

Translated from the German by MARGARET ARMOUR, and 
Illustrated by W. B. Macdougall. 

With 16 Full-Page Drawings, &c. 

Small fcap. 4to. printed upon Rough Antique Paper, 6s. net. 

F an eta Thompson in the “ Academy ” says:' I congratulate Miss Armour on 

her achievement..In this translation I have exulted over tenths, authentic 

genius, brought home to me la my mother tongue ” 

“ An admirable version .”—Glasgow Herald. 


BY HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 

RICHARD WAGNER. Translated from the 

German by 0. AINSLIE HIGHT, and Revised by the AUTHOR. With 
numerous Photogravures, Collotypes, Facsimiles, FuU-Page and Text 
Illustrations. Demy 4to, £1 6s. net. 

" The illnstrations are beautiful as well as plentiful, and the book is one of deep interest 
and great weight.”—Time*. 

BY £MILE LEGOUIS. 

The EARLY LIFE of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 

1770-1798 : a Study of the Prelude. Translated by J. W. MATTHEWS. 
With a Prefatory Note by LESLIE STEPHEN, and a Photogravure 
Portrait of Wordsworth. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The work will appeal strongly to all lovers of Wordsworth and all students of litera¬ 
ture in this country."— Times. 

“ M. Legouis lias written a book which must interest the English reader, and may even 
make a few more French readers learn English Academy. 

PICTURESQUE BURMA: Past and Present. 

By Mrs. ERNE3T HART. Illustrated with about 10 Photogravures, 
and about 70 to 80 Reproductions from Original Photographs, and 
Drawings, Maps, &c. Royal 8vo, 21s. neb 
'* A vivid series of travel sketches.”—Time*. 

"The most useful aud interesting description of Burma that has yet appeared .' 1 

_ PM MM. 

THE SPECTATOR. 

A NEW EDITION in 8 vols., with an Introductory Essay by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
The Text Annotated and Edited by G. GREGORY SMITH, of 
Edinburgh University. 

With a Photogravure Portrait in each Volume. 

Fcap. 8 vo, dull gilt top, quarter canvas, cloth sides 3s. net per volume. 

” In short we have for the first time a reprint of the first scarce edition, or rather a 
rtp-int that is formally as well as totally satisfactory.”— Times. 

CATALOG UBS 0.V APPLICATION. 


SERVICE & PATON’S NEW BOOKS. 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C, ; and 67, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 

THE HERODS. 

By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 

Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

WOMEN of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Rev. R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 

The above form Vols. L and U of 

The Popular Biblical Library: 

A Series of Volumes on Biblical Subjects, Written by Able and Well-known 

Scholars. [ Other volumes in preparation. 

OUR CHURCHES, AND WHY WE 
BELONG TO THEM. 

Being a Volume on the Present Position of the Principal Churches of 
Great Britain, Written hy Prominent Representatives of each. 

By Canon KNOX-LITTLE, Preb. WEBB-PEPLOE, 
Drs. HORTON, GLOVER, W. ROSS TAYLOR, &c. 

Extra crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ A volume of great interest"— W- E- GLADSTONE, Oct. 8, 1897. 
NEW NOVEL BY L. QUILLER COUGH. 

A SPANISH MAID. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

A NEW AND HANDSOME EDITION OF 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

Fully Illustrated by 0- E- BROOK!, with an Introduction by 

ANDREW LANG. 

Full gilt side and gilt edges, extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. ; 
also in full French morocco, price 7s. 6d. 

NEW EDITION OF 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNES 
ROMANCES. 

Edited by Dr. MONCURE D. CONWAY, 

And with Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net each volume. 

Just published, Vol. It. 

THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. 

Recently published, Yol. I. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. 

‘‘Promises to be the first adequate edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works. ’ 

PaU MaU Gaxetle. 

NEW VOLUMES JUST ADDED TO THE 

ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH LIBRARY. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each. 

10. ROB ROY. Illustrated by F. H. i 13. THE PIRATE. Illustrated by 


TOWNSEND. 

11. VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by 

CHRIS. HAMMOND. 

12. OLD MORTALITY. Illustrated 

by SIDNEY I’AGET. 

“Charmingly Illustrated. "—Magazine of Art. 

“Exquisitely printed.”— Black and white. 

“Tastefully bound.”— Westminster Gazette. 


E. J. SULLIVAN. 

14. THE NEWCOMES. Illustrated 

by CHRIS. HAMMOND. 

15. THE BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR. 

Illustrate 1 by FRED. PEGRAM.' 


J 


SERVICE & PATON, 6 , Henrietta Stheet, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELD ER & CO.’S N EW BOOKS. 

On October 27. In 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Edited, with Biographical Additions, 

By FREDERIC G. KENYON. 

NEW AND CHEAPED EDITION OF MBS. BIOWNINCS WORKS. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW NOVELS 


THE ZONE OF FIBE. 

By HEADON HIT.T. , 

Author of “ Guilty Gold,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

This is an exciting story of adventure with our troops in the 
Soudan, and should prove of especial interest in view of recent events. 


Early in November. Complete in 1 volume, with Portrait and Facsimile of a '* Sonnet 
from the Portuguese.” Large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

The Poems of 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

*.* This Bditlon is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of 
Robert Browning’s Complete Works 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE iCREY LADY.” 

On October 26. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Arthur Rackham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE OBEY LADY. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author 

of "The Sowers,” ‘‘With Edged TodIs,” ** In Kedar’s Tents,” Ac. 


THE DUKE AND THE DAMSEL. 

By RICHARD MARSH, 

Author of “The Devil’s Diamonds,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

In this story Mr. Richard Marsh devotes himself to a series of 
light comedy incidents, relieved by a few touches of strong feeling. 
The scene is laid at Monte Carlo, and the whole tale is a study of 
modern men (and women) and manners. 


THE IRON CROSS. 


CHEAP POPULAH EDITION DF "MABCEUA.” 

On October 28. Crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2s. 0d. 

MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Cheap Popular 

Edition._ 


Immediately. SECOND EDITION. Small crown 8vo, bound in white cloth, 4s. 0d. 

FRIENDSHIPS GARLAND. By Matthew Arnold. 
POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. 0. W. 

EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. Sixth Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

From the SPECTATOR .—“ Space fails to phow the excellence in every department of 
Mrs. Earle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her house, her garden, and her 
children should fail to read this book.” 

DEED8 that WON the EMPIRE, By the Rey. W. H. 

FITCHETT. With It Plana and 18 Portraits. Crown 8vo, as. [/» November. 

TWELVE YEAR8 in a MONASTERY. By Joseph 

McCA.BE, late Father Antony, O.S.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Immediately. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THIRD EDITION. Grown 8 no, 6s. 

IN KEDAR'S TENTS. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 

Author of “Tho Sowers,” “With Edged Tools,” &c. 

PUNCH.—" A story by which Mr. Merriman more firmly establishes a still fresh bat 
brilliant reputation . ...The tale is full of adventure, and, happily, it is carried on by real 
men and women.” 

Mr. Jamas Path in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS .—“It is a book which no 
one will lay down who has begun it.” 


By R. H. SHERARD, 

Author of “ Rogues,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Sherard has laid the scene of this story in an old French 
village, and deals with a search for hidden treasure in a thoroughly 
novel and interesting way. The mystery of the hidden treasure is 
weU maintained up to the last chapter. 


THE RAID OF THE 

“ DETRIMENTAL.’ 

Being the true History of the Great Disappearance of 1862. Related 
by several of those implicated and others, 

And now first set forth by the EARL of DESART. 

Crown 8vo, doth, price 6s. 

“ Cleverly written and replete with original interest.Unique, and entirely 

out of the common run of fiction.”— Public Opinion. 

“ Lord Desart’s book is certainly the most amusing novel that has been pro¬ 
duced by the present House of Peers.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“We can assure the reader that he will not have a dull moment during the 
perusal of this fantastic romance, nor will his cariosity as to the final fate of the 
'Detrimental’s' living cargo be satisfied before the last page.” 

Glasgow Daily Mail. 


JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE. 


JAN: an Afrikander. By Anna Howarth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Just published,. 

ONE of the BROKEN BRIGADE By Olive Phillipps- 

WOLLEY, Author of “ Snap,” ” Gold, Gold in Cariboo,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** A. wholesome, stirring, lovable book—one of those 
stories which you read and keep to read again.” 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for November. 


Pbics Oifi Shilliko.— CONTENTS. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR 
(November). 

THE GREAT STORM of 1703: an An¬ 
niversary Study. By Hsaar Hakbixs. 

TENNYSON in IRELAND: a Reminis¬ 
cence. By AurasD Fixoival Gxavxb. 

THE 8EP0Y REVOLT at DELHI, MAY, 
1857: a Personal Narrative.—Part III. 
(Conclusion.) By Colonel E. Vibaxt. 

THE GENESIS of GOLDFIELDS LAW 
in AUSTRALIA. By Rolf Boldke- 
wood. 

SIR BOYLE ROCHE. By C. Littob 
Fatima. 


THE THOUGHTS of CLARA GOODALL. 

By Mrs. Fulls* Mairntro. 

SIR CHARLES MURRAY'S AD¬ 
VENTURES with the PAWNEES. 
THE REDEMPTION of the “FRIENDS 
ADVENTURE.” By Walts* Woou. 
THE HUMOROUS SIDE of CLERICAL 
LIFE. By the Rev. Stswast F. L. 
Bxebatb. 

A ROMANCE of BARKER’S BUILDINGS. 

By Miss Asa L. Hanbis. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 

ONE APRIL MONTH. Chapters I.-III. 
By A. EL Biesu. 


By E. D. CHETWODE. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

“A stirring ‘ romance of the days of Francis 1.’.it is exceedingly well told, 

and the interest is sustained on every page.”— Scotsman. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS’S 
LOVE AFFAIR. 

By J. MAOLAEEN COBBAN. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Maclaren Cobban has dipped his peu in the same iuk-boitle used by 
Mr. Anthony Hope, and I think with quite as much success. ‘The Prisoner^of 
Zenda ’ was not more charming than is ‘ Her Royal Highness’s Love Affair.' 

Morning Leader. 

“ One of the most entertaining stories we have read for many a day.a 

delightfully brisk and wholly enjoyable piece of humorous phantasy.” 

North British Daily Mail. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.O. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

T HE first edition of Lord Tennyson’s Life, 
consisting of fire thousand copies, 
having been entirely exhausted, a reprint is 
in hand and will be ready in the course of 
a few days. Meanwhile the biography has 
galvanised both quarterlies into extra¬ 
ordinary activity. The biography is the 
text of a long and careful article in both 
the Quarterly and the Edinburgh. 


For no apparent reason, the new Quar¬ 
terly passes seventeen minor poets under 
hurried review. The seventeen begin with 
Mr. Kipling, and end with Mr. Alfred Austin, 
and between them come Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
Mr. Bridges, Mr. Watson, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Mr. Dobson, Mr. Lang, Mr. Francis 
Thompson, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Le 
Gallienne, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Walter (!) 
Ernest Henley, Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. 
Ashby Sterry, Mr. G. E. Sims, and Mr. 
Clement Scott. Why some of these singers 
should be dragged into the light of day, only 
to be breathlessly despatched into retire¬ 
ment again, we cannot imagine. 


Mr. Lang, for example, is judged as a 
poet purely on his Ballades in Blue China 
(1888), while a little piece of verse by his 
friend Mr. Dobson, inserted in that volume, 
is cited as a specimen of Mr. Lang’s own flaw¬ 
lessness of form. This is both careless and 
misleading. Since Ballades in Blue China 
appeared, Mr. Lang has written the verse 
in Grass of Parnassus and Ban and Arriere 
Ban. That is to say, he has written “ Twi¬ 
light on Tweed ” and “ In Memoriam, 
H.B.,” and the sonnets on Burnaby and 
Homer, and other pieces that might be men¬ 
tioned—all of which entitle him to more 
respect than the Quarterly Review tenders. 
With some of the critic’s decisions we do not 
quarrel; but it is hard to see Mr. Gil¬ 


bert ranked higher as a poet than Mrs. 
Meynell, Mr. Bridges, and Mr. Henley; 
and the Quarterly is the last place where, of 
old, one would have expected to find a 



Is anything wrong with English printing ? 
We are led to ask the question by casually 
noticing that a new novel of Messrs. Hutchin¬ 
son’s has been printed in Holland, and that 
Edna Lyall’s new story, Wayfaring Men, 
which proceeds from the house of Longman, 
has been printed from wretched American 
plates. Most novels, it is true, are but for 
a day, but that is no reason why they 
should be badly prepared. 


At the time of the appearance of the one- 
volume edition of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
poems, containing all that he deems most 
valuable, it is not inappropriate to give 
figures denoting the popularity of this sweet 
but low-voiced poet. Old World Idylls has 
reached its eleventh thousand; At the Sign 
of the Lyre, its eighth; and the three illus¬ 
trated volumes, The Ballad of Beau Brocade, 
Proverbs in Porcelain, and The Story of Rosina 
are respectively in their twelfth, seventh, and 
tenth thousand. 


A lady has set to music some of the 
poems from Mr. Stevenson’s Childs Garden 
of Verses, and Mr. Crockett has supplied an 
introduction to the book. Frankly, we do 
not like Mr. Crockett’s introductions. At a 
romance of adventure we consider him an 
able hand, but an introduction demands a 
gift of self-effacement which he does not 
possess. He writes: 

“ In part payment of kindly ,debt, I write 
this foreword to one or two of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s loveliest child-songs, set to sweet 
and fitting music. Stevenson I am prepared to 
uphold at all times, and writing upon any 
subject. ‘ I mark,’ he wrote of some review 
article supposed by him to be mine—• I mark 
your hand in the So-and-So, and am grieved with 
your monstrous ingratitude in the matter of the 
“ Foot-note to History ” ’—meaning. I suppose, 
that this book had been discriminated from the 
general meed of praise and objected to by the 
critic. But the reproach was not mine. The 
article was written by some clansman less loyal 
than I. For to this day I am as ready to stand 
an examination upon the relations of Malietoa 
and Matafaa and the misdeeds of the Germans 
upon Samoa as on Allan himself, or upon the 
connexion of the superfluous honesty of Jim 
Hawkins’s mother with the Scotch school of 
philosophy.” 

Now, this surely is not the way to prepare 
the reader for a collection of Mr. Stevenson’s 
child-verses. 


The book, which bears the title Song 
Mowers (Gardner, Darton & Co.), is, however, 
interesting, apart from the music, for its 
illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne. Mr. 
Charles Eobinson’s charming pictorial fan¬ 
cies, suggested by these poems, are well 
known. A comparison of the work of the 
older and more matter-of-fact artist is 
interesting. Mr. Stevenson once said, “ I 
must write a book for Gordon Browne to 
illustrate; he always puts me in good- 
humour with my people.” 


Each autumn seems now to produce its 
own naturalist. Last year brought forth 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, with new and engaging 
facts about beasts for the delectation of bad 
children. This year Mr. Lang introduces us 
to Miss Sybil Corbet cetat four, who offers 
facts concerning a region to which she alone 
has entrance. Her book is called Animal 
Land (J. M. Dent & Co.), and this is her 
own account of that locality: “ Animal land 
where there are no People is quite near, only 
you cait’t see it. It is a find of Garden 
Cage, with the North Pole and the sea 
always roughling and wavy. In the sum¬ 
mer they like to be hotter and hotter, and 
in the winter colder and colder. They live 
by the North Pole and in the leafy places 
near. It is always light there, always day; 
they climb the Poles and always play. That 
is Animal Land.” 


From the foregoing description, dictated 
by Miss Corbet to her mother, one would 
suppose the book to be a kind of unofficial 
appendix to Dr. Nansen’s great work. The 
pictures of the various creatures, drawn by 
Miss Corbet from hints supplied by the 
naturalist, suggests that the influence of Mr. 
Edward Lear has been felt in the Corbet 
nursepr. We have the Kank, an animal 
that lives in the forest, eats hay, and comes 
every morning up to the front door; the 
Didd; the Wuss, an animal that turns its 
back and eats snakes; the Jumma, an 
animal that likes chocolate and rabbits, and 
is a little blingey; the Junn, an animal that 
makes friends very easily ; the Pokiban ; 
the Joox, an animal that growls, and eats 
cabbages and beans; andtheToop. A quaint 
and original company. 


New editions of Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking- Glass are announced by 
Messrs. Macmillan. Lewis Carroll has 
written new prefaces, and Sir John Tenniel’s 
drawings are to be printed from new electro¬ 
types. This issue will bring Alice in 
Wonderland to its eighty-sixth, and Through 
the Looking- Glass to its sixty-first, thousand. 


In that section of the American Book 
Buyer which is reserved for notes and 
queries, a poem has been attributed to one 
George Cooper. We do nut know the 
poem, of which the first line runs: 

“ There came to port the other night,” 

but it is interesting to read the humorous 
claim to the authorship thereof which is 
urged by Mr. George C. Cable, the writer 
of Old Creole Days. He says, in a note 
to the editor of the section: 

“ I have an impression that it was Coopered by 
quite another George. My impression is that it 
was written by myself twenty-seven years ago, 
on the occasion of the birth of my first child. 
If you can’t take my word for it, I can show 
you the child. I am not a frequent versifier, 
and never should have prized this bit if it had 
not immediately, upon its first publication (in 
the New Orleans Picayune), begun a mad 
career of getting stolen—like ‘ Helen of Troy ’ 
and others. It is only three days since I wrote 
to a Chicago publishing house to say that it 
was not written by Mortimer M. Thompson, as 
accredited in a volume called The Humbler 
Poets. Let me tell you, even the humblest 
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poet ‘ will turn.’ And I wish my conscious or 
unconscious trespassers would give this much- 
stolen trifle a respite. Zounds, man ! have I 
done nothing else worth stealing ? It’s morti¬ 
fying.” 


Me. Anstey’s Tinted Venue appeared so 
long ago in Mr. Arrowsmith’s Bristol 
Library, and was presented in so transitory 
a guise, that to many persons it will be, in 
its new form, a new book. The story is 
among the best book-farces that exist— 
than Vice Versd less comic, but than The 
Fallen Idol, its other companion, more. To 
the new edition, which Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers issue, Mr. Bernard Partridge 
supplies pictures. Mr. Partridge has before 
illustrated Mr. Anstey more happily, but 
these will suffice, although Leander Tweddle, 
as the artist conceives him, differs from our 
own mental picture of that pitiable dresser 
of hair. 


There seems to be some pleasant differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the original and correct 
text of the epigram, “This world’s a city 
full of streets.” It will be remembered 
that our reviewer advanced a version of it 
which he considered “ undeniably superior ” 
to that adopted by Mr. Aubrey Stewart, in 
his recently published English Epigrams and 
Epitaphs. The Dundee Advertiser, referring 
to the two versions, says: 

“There is, perhaps, a better version than 
either. It is inscribed on a mural tablet in 
Elgin Cathedral burying-ground, and from its 
date, early in the seventeenth century, may be 
regarded as the original: 

“ ‘ This world is a citie full of streets, 

And death is the mercat that all men meets. 

If life were a thing that money could buy, 

The poor could not live, and the rich would 
not die.’ ” 

A Dundee correspondent now tries to cap the 
Dundee Advertiser’s version. In sending us 
the above cutting he writes: 

“ I have a large jug, one gallon capacity, 
with what may be a better version of ‘This 
world’s a city’ than the supposed original in 
Elgin Churchyard; at least, as far as rhythm 
oes, and, perhaps, the sentiment. It was 
rought from Newcastle more than fifty years 
ago by my father, a shipmaster. Herewith is 
exact copy, and I notice that ‘ where ’ in the 
second line the h has been dropped, English- 
like, and ‘ were ’ substituted for ‘ where’! My 
version is this: 

“ ‘ The world’s a city with many a crooked 
street, 

And death’s a market-place were all men 
meet! 

If life was merchandise which men could 
buy, 

The rich would live, the poor alone would 
die.’ ” 


A new feature of The Lady's Realm, a 
magazine whose scope is sufficiently ex¬ 
plained in its title, will be a series of love- 
songs, translated by Sir Edwin Arnold from 
various languages, among them being the 
Japanese, in which tongue, as a recent event 
proves, he is a skilled wooer. The originals 
will be printed side by side with the English 
versions, in order, we suppose, that the ladies 
who read this periodical may satisfy them¬ 
selves of the accuracy of the translation. 


That quiet little quarterly review of all 
the arts, The Dome, ventures this month to 
traffic with colour. As an accompaniment 
to an appreciation of the Japanese artist 
Hiroshige by Mr. Charles Holme, two ex¬ 
amples of his work are given in colour. 
They are, of course, much reduced, but are, 
none the less, very pleasing. 


Chapman's Magazine will in future contain 
one or more articles by expert writers on 
subjects of immediate social, literary, or 
general interest. The first of these articles 
will be from the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
on “The Bookselling Question,” and will 
deal, from the literary and public point of 
view, ■with the important scheme lately pro¬ 
pounded in the interest of the Bookselling 
Trade, and now being considered officially 
by authors, publishers, and booksellers. 


The recently projected Hampstead Annual 
will be published in November. Among the 
contributors will be Sir Walter Besant, 
Canon Ainger, Dr. Horton, Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, and Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore. The editor is Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. 


Poems of the Love and Pride of England, the 
volume of patriotic verse which Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore and his daughter have been pre¬ 
paring for nearly two years, is now practically 
ready for publication, and will be issued by 
Messrs. Ward & Lock in very tasteful form, 
with a title-page of special beauty. It is be¬ 
lieved that not a single living poet of any real 
importance who has written patriotic verse 
will be found absent from the volume, while 
the poets of earlier generations are to be 
represented by some of their least-known, as 
well as by their most familiar, efforts. 


The Fine Art Society, of 148, New Bond- 
street, London, will recommence their special 
exhibitions with a collection of autograph 
letters and literary MS8. In many cases 
not merely single letters will be shown, 
but volumes of letters, as, for instance, those 
of Tasso, Locke, Sterne, Pope, Johnson, 
and Shelley. Among the original MSS. 
will be Keats’s Endymion and Lamia , and 
works by Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Moore, 
Goldsmith, and Cowper. Autograph letters 
of a number of royal personages are also to 
be shown, together with those of authors, 
painters, warriors, statesmen, divines, musi¬ 
cians, and actors. 


Mr. Grant Richards has just ready for 
publication a work on which Mr. Grant 
Allen has been engaged intermittently ever 
since he left Oxford: The Evolution of the 
Idea of God: an Enquiry into the Origins of 
Religions. The greater part of this volume 
is new, but certain chapters have been 
already published in the form of review 
articles in the Fortnightly and Contemporary 
Reviews. 


The special winter number of The Studio, 
to be ready early in November, will consist 
of ah inquiry into Children’s Books and 
their Illustrators, written by Mr. Gleeson 
White, and illustrated by a large number 
of examples by various artists. 


EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM. 

IV.— The Withheld Poems of Tennyson. 

“ The artist is known by his self-limitation,” 
said Tennyson ; and he righteously con¬ 
demned the publication of • chips from the 
workshop ” of poets. Yet his son, in the 
recent biography of his father, has pub¬ 
lished a number of poems and lines 
which Tennyson withheld from the public. 
They prove, by Tennyson’s own rule, that 
Tennyson was an artist. The only value of 
their publication is to show how little we 
lose, how much we gain, by such self¬ 
limitation ; and to impress upon young 
poets the necessity of using like self-denial. 
The first thing needful to notice is the very 
early “Coach of Death.” It has not a 
foreshadowing of the coming Tennyson in 
style, yet it contains the argument of “The 
Vision of Sin.” The gaunt traveller, the 
thin-shanked host, are all there; but in 
style it is a youthfully wanton following of 
Burger and his German kin. His early 
University residence yields two fragments, 
both of which anticipate his maturer style : 
the one in description, the other in political 
utterance. But the earliest complete poem 
of importance is “ Anacaona.” His charac¬ 
teristic love of new and musical metrical 
combinations first shows itself in this. I 
referred but lately, in one of these essays, 
to the resemblance between Mangan and 
Edgar Poe in their treatment of the iterative 
refrain. Clearly, however, the thing was 
in the air, for here we find the same device 
in a minor degree. 

“ Bathing in the slumbrous coves, 

In the cocoa-shadowed coves 
Of sun-bright Xaraguay,” 

quite hints the method of Edgar Poe; and 
not only Poe, but Mangan, excels Tennyson 
in this kind. “ Anacaona ” is as deficient 
in striking substance as Mangan; while its 
metre, for all its elaboration, falls short 
of the Irish poet’s felicity. The rhymes 
did not satisfy Tennyson, we are told, 
which probably means the arrangement 
of rhymes—the metrical form. And lie 
was right; it does not achieve its inten¬ 
tion. The long “ Hesperides,” we are told, 
he was sorry for having omitted from his 
“ Juvenilia.” But we may thank his better 
and earlier judgment. In its form (and it 
depends on form rather than on substance) 
it is somewhere between the “ Lotus 
Eaters” and such poems as “The Mer¬ 
man.” Coleridge, who rightly blamed him 
because in his first volume he had adven¬ 
tured novel combinations before he was 
securely grounded in regular metre, would 
have found yet more fault with the 
“ Hesperides.” Its unfulfilled intention 
came (metrically) to golden fruit in the 
“Lotus-Eaters”; and we lose nothing by 
its absence from his poems. A following 
sonnet—“ Lasting Sorrow ”—has an excel¬ 
lent final couplet: 

“ I urn so dark, alas ! and thou so bright. 

When we two meet there’s never perfect 
light.” 

A sonnet on Cambridge, also, written in 
1830, is good in a minor kind. And, finally, 
a sonnet on the “Nightingale” has an 
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octave, charming in itself, and notable as 
the basis of a lovely passage in the “ Lotos- 
Eaters ”: 

“ Check every outflaah, every ruder sally 
Of thought and speech, speak low, and give 
up wholly 

Toy spirit to mild-minded Melancholy : 

This is the place. Thro' yonder poplar alley. 
Below, the blue green rivor winaeth slowly, 
But in the middle of the sombre valley 
The crisped waters murmur musically, 

And all the haunted place is dark and holy.” 

But so much—by far the greater part—of 
these poems reads like Tennyson imitating 
himself. “The Statesman” and “Truth” 
are of this kind; “The Mother’s Ghost” 
is not even Tennyson’s ghost; it is nothing. 
And of the patriotic songs what shall be 
said ? “ Britons, guard your own,” is pain¬ 

fully poor; “ Hands all round,” in spite of 
lines which have the dignified Tennysonian 
manner, is quite below the high poetic 
mark. “The Philosopher” is a perfect ex¬ 
ample of workmanship without inspiration. 
But why go on ? Tennyson thought none of 
these things worthy a place in his published 
work; and their publication shows that 
he had admirable self-judgment. It is the 
same with the omitted stanzas from his 
various poems; they deserved omission, and 
not posthumous publication. The best of 
them are some of those excluded from the 
“ Dream of Fair Women.” This astro¬ 
nomical stanza, for instance: 

“ Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 

Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like 
swarms, 

Of suns and starry streams.” 

This is fine and vivid : it and its companion 
stanzas were doubtless left out to gain com¬ 
pactness. He had intended (so we are told) 
to insert sculptures in that rich poem, but 
only finished two. The first, of Elijah, is 
good, but not magical like the pictures we 
possess: 

“ Tall, eager, lean and strong, his cloak wind- 
borne 

Behind, his forehead heavenly bright 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
lit as with inner light.” 

The second, of Olympias, I think bettor, and 
not unworthy of a place in the poem. The 
omitted prologue, on the other hand, to 
“The Gardener’s Daughter” is all work¬ 
manship, workmanship, and decidedly is 
better away. Nevertheless, in that poem 
occurs the single omission which I find it 
possible to regret: 

“ Her beauty grew: till drawn in narrowing 
arcs, 

The southing Autumn touch’d with sallowed 
gleams 

The granges on the fallows.” 

That is magical, in Tennyson’s finest style of 
pictorial suggestion. It is said to have been 
excised because Fitzgerald said it was taken 
from a landscape—background in a picture 
by Titian—surely the very strangest reason 
ever assigned for an omission! Let us thank 
and admire the great poet’s judgment, that 
it is the sole ill-advisea excision which his 
son’s Memoir has been able to bring to light. 

Francis Thompson. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE BEAD. 

HI.—A Novelist. 

It struck me first as I placed the candle by 
my bedside and looked round the room. I 
had ridden down on my bicycle to dine and 
sleep. We had dined pleasantly and talked 
long; my brain was awake and needed a 
soporific. For my host, besides being a 
story-teller whose words are quoted among 
publishers at many guineas per thousand, 
is a stimulative talker, and he had made me 
think . And thought is a bad nightcap. 
Looking round the room, I saw a bookcase 
over the mantelpiece—empty. Yet not 
absolutely empty, for lying flat in one 
comer was a book of hymns, adapted, if I 
remember rightly, to the use of Congrega- 
tionalists. It struck me even more forcibly 
the next morning, when I wandered about 
in search of a newspaper, or, in default of a 
newspaper, a book. Nothing of the kind was 
visible but a two months old copy of the Art 
Journal and an illustrated paper which con¬ 
tained an interview with the novelist. 
Tobacco, food, drink, pictures, music, but 
no literature. I found him lighting his 
after-breakfast pipe upon the lawn. 

“ I say,” I began, “ I can’t find anything 
to read.” 

He looked at me a little curiously. 

“If you really want a book,” he said, 
“ask my wife. There are lots in the 
house; only—to tell you the truth, I don’t 
know where they are.” 

“But the last time I was here,” I said, 
“the place was infested with new books. 
You were reviewing, you know.” 

“ I’ve given up reviewing,” he said. “ I’m 
getting on with my new story." 

“Well, but where are the books?” I 
asked. 

“ I expect,” he said, cramming a finger 
into the bowl of his pipe, “ they’re sold.” 

“But don’t you read yourself between 
whiles?” I inquired. “Just as a relaxa¬ 
tion ? ” 

He drew me by the arm to a seat and we 
sat down. 

“ Look here,” he said, “you’ve put your 
finger on my vice. I don’t read anything.” 

“ Don’t read anything? ” 

“Nothing. I’m in the position of the 
man who has to take the pledge to avoid 
becoming a habitual drunkard. I’ve got 
the—well, you might call it the cacoethes 
legendi —in a virulent form. Every scrap 
of printed matter that comes under my eye 
has got to be read before I can settle down 
to work. It doesn’t matter how footling it 
is. If it is only a price-list which a draper 
has sent to my wife it’s got to be read, if 
once I get hold of it. As to the morning 
|>aper—why, I can’t get through it before 

“Then,” I said, “you don’t take in a 
morning paper ? ” 

“Not when I’m working,” he replied. 
“ At least I never see it. My wife looks 
after that. Any new book or paper that 
comes into the house she seizes and hides, 
and I never come across it. If I did, I 
assure you I should have to read it from 
end to end. Then the whole day would be 
gone and no work done.” 


“ But don’t you want to read to—well—- 
improve your style, or for pleasure ? ” 

“ As for style," he said, “ I think style 
comes from the inside of a man, not from 
the outside. To a novelist, for instance, it 
would be as absurd to try to copy Steven¬ 
son’s style as to copy ius velveteen coat. 
The effect you made wouldn’t be worth 
making. As to pleasure-” 

“ Well, don’t you find pleasure in reading 
good stuff? Would you as soon read a 
draper’s price list or the advertisements in 
the Times as, say, St. lees ? ” 

“ Oh, oertainly not,” he said. “ The con¬ 
firmed inebriate probably likes good liquor 
better than bad, though he’ll drink the 
worst rather than none. I would rather 
read good stuff; for choice I think I would 
rather read the transactions of scientific 
societies and accounts of discoveries in 
chemistry, biology, and so forth. But any¬ 
thing that’s printed is enough to compel me 
to put off my work until it’s read.” 

“ Then you don’t care particularly about 
reading novels ? ” 

“Well, I fancy the novelist approaches 
the novel from a special point of view. The 
general reader reads for the story. The 
novelist looks at the method of telling. He 
is like the builder whom you show over your 
new house. The builder doesn’t bother 
about the paint and the paper ; he has an 
eye to the foundations, and tue thickness of 
the walls, and the stuff the walls are built 
of. Now when I read a novel I am always 
on the look-out to see how it was put 
together. It’s the technique that interests 
me. Of course, as I said, anything that is 
rinted interests me — but a good novel 
olds me more securely than a draper’s 
catalogue, because it is better done.” 

“Then which is the novelist you most 
carefully avoid ? ” 

He considered for a moment, then he 
replied: “Henry James. That is, when I 
want to write myself. As a matter of fact, 
I read every line he writes, and can’t do a 
stroke of work for a week afterwards. You 
see, you can’t imitate him, and you can’t see 
how he does it. I imagine that most writers 
have the same feeling about Henry James. 
He is the novelist for novelists, because only 
a man who writes novels has the feeling 
for technique. The general public, I 
believe, don’t care about him because there 
is nothing particularly exciting, or improper, 
or instructive, in his stories. But the way 
he writes them—Good Lord ! ” He sighed 
gently, and knocked the ashes from his 
pipe. 

“ Well,” he said, “ if you go and find the 
wife, she will probably give you something 
to read. I’ve got to go and write.” 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent J 

The sentence pronounced against sequels 
seems inevitable. Even the delicate and 
incomparable style of M. Anatole France is 
doomed to failure when he attempts to re¬ 
peat a triumph in the same path. L' Orme 
du Hail was an enchantment. Not so its 
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successor, he Mannequin <F Osier, which 
takes up the threads, and continues the 
tale of M. Bergeret’s colourless miseries. 
The very title is an unjustifiable affectation. 
There is, of course, the same grace, the 
same mediaeval elegance of phrase and 
irony. The same mocking and almost 
tender sympathy, the same exquisite clarity 
of thought and expression; above and be¬ 
yond all, the same bland, unwavering 
charm. It is always a master who writes 
for our delectation, and in his pages the 
meanest life shows through a soft, luminous 
smile. Still the effort falls heavy. The 
first half of the book is charming. The 
latter half palls and is almost dull. 

The author of so much wit and wisdom 
cannot fail to strew his pages with memor¬ 
able phrases. Speaking of M. Bergeret’s 
various disenchantments—the vulgarity of 
his wife, the indifference of his daughters, 
the insipidity of the combats of Tumus 
and ./Eneas—he says: “He was unhappy 
through his own fault. For all our 
real miseries are interior and caused 
by ourselves. We falsely believe that 
they come from without, but we form 
them within us from our own substance.” 
And addressing his favourite pupil in his 
military uniform as a hero, M. Bergeret 
adds: “ The least one may do is to flatter a 
little those we send to death. We could not 
offer them the commission at a cheaper 
rate.” The pupil explains that he has ex¬ 
pended all ms mental faculties during four 
months in conciliating his corporal and 
serjeant-major by “measured gratuities.” 
It is the only branch of the military art he 
has succeded in acquiring, but it is also the 
most important. The Romans, M. Bergeret 
says, were not essentially military, since they 
made profitable and durable conquests, 
whereas the true soldier takes everything 
and keeps nothing. Dilating fancifully on 
the innate love of destruction planted in 
every human breast, the fatuous young 
scholar says, “with a gun in my hand, I 
want to shoot everybody; it’s in the blood.” 
He maintains that it suffices to give any 
man a bayonet for him to thrust it into the 
body of the first comer, and become thereby 
a hero. When M. Rouxe removes the 
master’s dictionary from a chair to make 
room for the master’s wife, M. Bergeret 
reflects: 

“ Mme. Bergeret swam in the infinite of the 
ages, formless, conscienceless, scattered in light 
rays of oxygen and carbon. The particles 
which should one day compose this Latin 
lexicon, at the same time, gravitated for 
ages in this same nebulous state, whence should 
spring monsters, insects, and a little thought. 

It needed an eternity to produce my wife 
and my dictionary, monuments of my painful 
existence, defective forms both, at times im¬ 
portunate. My dictionary is full of errors. 
Amelie bears, an injurious soul in a heavy body. 
Hence there is scant reason to hope that a new 
eternity will finally create science and beauty. 
We live for a while, and we should gain 
nothing by living forever. It is not a lack of 
time or space that nature can complain of, and 
we see her work ! ” 

M. Bergeret’s erudite humour and puncti¬ 
lious prose in explaining the coarse insult 
of an illiterate sergeant are delightful. 
Admitting that he may possibly have lent 


a meaning to the sergeant’s commonplace 
obscenity, he says: “I grant there may 
have been some unconsciousness in the 
memorable discourse of Sergeant Lebrec. 
But that is genius. It bursts without a 
suspicion of its own force.” The wife 
pettishly protests that nobody knows 
whether her husband is chaffing or 
serious, and we may imagine, without 
indiscretion, that M. France himself is 
not without familiarity with such a 
domestic protest. It requires some subtlety 
to penetrate so imperturbable a placidity as 
his, and detect how much real pity lies under 
the irony, how human is the limpid flow of 
speech. What, for instance, could be more 
pitifully, delicately satirical than the descrip¬ 
tion of the gross domestic interruptions in 
the lofty discourse between M. Bergeret and 
his learned disciples ? It is the brutal facts 
of life viewed with a dainty serenity. We 
hear of a young officer, a modern St. George, 
who nourishes a mystic notion of the military 
career, mysterious devotions fulfilled in a 
state of grave and pious chastity. Only one 
thing wrecks his mild and exquisite calm: 
the National flag. The iniquitous violence of 
white, red, and blue breaks his heart. He 
yearns for pink or lilac, and dreams of 
a celestial banner. But he suffers with 
patience and courage. MeaDwhUe sounds 
of another kind of wreckage come from 
the kitchen where the young Euphemia is 
engaged upon the dinner, and acrid odours 
penetrate in whiffs to incommode M. Ber¬ 
geret among the shadows of /Eneas, Tumus 
and the timid Lavinia, and the professor, 
saddened by the inelegance of his narrow 
life, 

“ mused of some villa where, on a white terrace, 
on.the border of a blue lake, he might discourse 
quietly to his friends in the perfume of myrtle, 
at the hour when the amorous moon rises to 
bathe in a sky pure like the glances of the 
kindly gods, mild like the breath of the god¬ 
desses.” 

The climax of this erudite chapter is the 
appearance of the young Euphemia, scarlet 
and enraged, roaring “Give me my wages 
and let me go.” 

There is an indescribable and suggestive 
eloquence in each adjective, as well as each 
line referring to this quaint figure of a 
colourless and unhappy professor in a slow 

E rovincial town. The air that blows about 
im is “ malicious,” the face of the town is 
“ hostile ” ; his own eye is the only one that 
meets his glance ■with benevolence. “ He 
bestowed some pity and sympathy on him¬ 
self. He was kindly to himself as to the 
unfortunate.” When his wife betrays him 
with his favourite pupil, 

“it was not his happiness that was de¬ 
stroyed (he was never happy), it was his poor 
domestic life, his private existence, already so 
cold and so laborious, now broken and dis¬ 
honoured, of which nothing more remained.” 

Pity here is more profound than M. France’s 
graceful irony would have us believe. To 
measure such dull and uninteresting sorrow 
is atonement for a pagan lack of morality, 
and an unreverent raillery. 

H. L. 


SOME BOOKMEN OF YESTERDAY. 

We receive now and again from Mr. 
Quaritch, the bookseller, certain slim 
paper-covered booklets bearing the title: 
Contributions towards a Dictionary of 
English Boole- Collectors. They represent 
Mr. Quaritch’s progress with a work of 
great interest, difficulty, and magnitude, 
the nature of which is sufficiently indi¬ 
cated by its name. We are merely about to 
dip into its latest instalment. Not one of 
the articles in this part is written by Mr. 
Quaritch himself; all are from the pen of 
Mr. F. S. Ellis, who pleasantly dubs himself 
“ an advanced sexagenarian bibliopole ”; but 
Mr. Quaritch appends a characteristic note 
to the first article, in which is set forth the 
career of Bertram, the great fourth Earl of 
Ashbumham—the founder of the Ashbum- 
ham Library. 

Mr. Quaritch—whose opinion may be said 
to be final—considers that the Earl was “ a 
most accomplished and learned book-col¬ 
lector.” Mr. Quaritch knew him well. 
In his early bookselling days the noble 
Lord was his frequent customer, and 
he (the Earl) had many a good bargain. 
For instance, a small folio, Aesopus, that was 
made Lot 19 in the recent Ashbumham 
sale, was recognised by Mr. Quaritch as a 
volume which he had sold to the Earl 
fifty years previously for £3 3s. Mr. 
Quaritch was glad to acquire it again for 
£61. On one occasion, when the Earl 
thought he had been fortunate in his 
dealing with Mr. Quaritch, we read: “ He 
was so pleased with his bargain that he 
made me a very acceptable present of 

f ame.” Alas! for the fourth Earl of 

shburnham, he weakened in the eternal 
struggle at Quaritch’s. “ Latterly Lord 
Ashbumham ceased to buy from me ; he 
could not compete with more open-handed 
buyers like the Earl of Crawford, Mr. Heniy 
Huth, and Mr. James Lenox, of New 
York.” Then came the catastrophe: “ One 
day I showed him a splendid collection of 
MSS., including one of the Carlovingian 
period. I told him my prices; he admitted 
the great attraction placed before him, and 
asked me, finally, whether I would allow 
him to make an offer for the lot. I curtly 
replied, ‘ No, my lord, my prices are net.’ 
I think that was the last time Lord Ash¬ 
bumham was in my shop.” 

Such partings must be ; but, while we 
read, we feel sorry for the fourth Earl 
of Ashbumham, for he was proud and 
stem, and he had run his race well. Once he 
commissioned Lilly, his agent, to buy a 
second folio Shakespeare, but without men¬ 
tioning any price. Such folios then fetched 
about £15; this one was run up to £60, and 
then Lilly stopped in dismay, and the folio 
was lost. “ AVnat did you mean by letting 
it go at that price ? Did I not tell you to buy 
it ? ” thundered the Earl, whose good judg¬ 
ment, by the way, has been proved by the 
prices the same book realised at later dates : 
£146 in 1864, and £540 in 1896. The day 
arrived (we have seen) when the Earl’s 
acquisitions were controlled by sterner cir¬ 
cumstances than the timidity of an agent. 

A great bookman, of the same period, was 
George Daniel. Mr. Ellis says of himself 
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-that he is one of “ the few survivors among 
bibliophiles to whom the portly figure and 
florid, good-humoured countenance of Mr. 
George Daniel were familiar during the 
latter years of his life.” He gives us a pic¬ 
ture of Daniel. Though he “ had lampooned 
the Prince Regent in his youth, he affected 
the style and manners of the Regency period 
in his later days, and there are touches in 
Dickens’s creation of Mr. Turveydrop, senr., 
that strongly remind one of him. His man¬ 
ner was too supercilious, condescending, and 
pompous to inspire any very warm-hearted 
remembrances in those who knew him.” 
Thus plainly do these bookmen write of 
their dead. The sale of Daniel’s collection 
took place in 1864. In forty years’ ex¬ 
perience Mr. Ellis remembers no sale “that 
created equal excitement and interest ” ; and 
he recalls the heat and suffocation and ten¬ 
sion of the auction room when Mr. Wilkinson 
took up his hammer to dispose of Daniel’s 
Shakespearian treasures, notably a first folio, 
which he knocked down to the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts for 682 guineas. If golden 
lads must come to dust, it would seem that 
every collection on which gold and brains 
have been spent must some day be dusted. 
George Daniel, like the rest, had his day; 
“he was a cautious buyer, and a hard- 
mouthed bargainer,” yet he could show 
emotion when it cost nothing. When he 
bought that first folio Shakespeare from 
Mr. Pickering for £100—a high price in 
those days—the bookseller was for wrapping 
the volume in paper. “No, no!” cried 
Daniel; “ nothing less than silk! fetch me 
ene of your best silk handkerchiefs.” And 
in silk, and in a hackney-coach, the volume 
was conveyed to Islington. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOK, AND THE VILLAGE. 

A FEW days ago I was in a long, lofty 
office, overlooking the Victoria Em¬ 
bankment. Shelves of new, brightly bound 
books ran round the room, and the floor was 
almost covered with painted wooden boxes, 
made very square and tight, with clamps 
and good locks, as if for endurance. At the 
end of the room, opposite the window, was a 
table for secretarial work, and beyond, 
through the window, ran the glinting 
tides, with the red sails of barges mowing 
above or between the trees. It was a 
pleasant room in itself; but knowing its 
work and purposes it seemed to me singularly 
pleasant. For from this room remote vil¬ 
lages all over England are supplied with 
new books on a self-supporting library 
system. I was a visitor to the Review of 
Reviews Circulating Library; and Mr. W. 
Stead, jun., who manages the library, 
was there to talk to me about it; while 
Miss Atlee, on whom the secretarial work 
falls, was equally ready to meet with facts 
and documents any dulness of comprehen¬ 
sion that declared itself in my questions. 

“ Will you tell me,” I asked Mr. Stead, 
“ how long you have been doing this work, 
and why you began it.” 


“ It sprang,” was the reply, “ out of the 
Review of Reviews, three years ago. We had 
country people calling to ask all kinds of 
questions, and chiefly to ask what books 
they should read and what editions they 
should buy. It became dear to us that 
small towns and villages had been quite 
passed over by the Free Libraries Acts, and 
that something else, appropriate to their 
needs, ought to be done to help them in 
the race.” 

“ And you found the solution in what I 
may call circulating Circulating Libraries ? ” 
“ Yes. Not that the idea was original. 
Hampshire and Yorkshire had already 
village libraries. The 8unday School Union 
was supplying books to villages. The 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
was issuing over a hundred boxes of books 
a year to local centres, and the National 
Liberal Club was acting as literary god¬ 
father to about thirty villages. Then in 
America the box-system had long been in 
operation. What my father did see was that 
the ground was most imperfectly covered; 
and that in the Review of Reviews he had a 
valuable aid in any attempt he should 
make to establish an extensive Village 
Library system of his own.” 

“ And he felt encouraged to start ? ” 
“Yes, and his encouragement came from 
the villagers themselves as represented by 
our oonstant stream of callers at the Review 
of Reviews office. Mr. Thomas Greenwood, 
who was entitled to speak with authority, 
assured my father that a box system of 
supplying small country towns and villages 
with books could never be self-supporting. 
We are proud to have proved Mr. Green¬ 
wood wrong. Then the parish councils 
to whom we first appealed were not 
at all effusive in their welcome of the 
project. Being then veiy new bodies, they 
were afraid of schemes that spelled increased 
rates. They would do nothing.” 

“Well, you did get support, and you 
have made the scheme pay. Now, Mr. 
Stead, will you tell me just what the scheme 
is when in full operation ? ” 

“Certainly. It is very simple. At any 
given time we have several sets of twelve 
boxes in circulation. These sets are alike. 
But the twelve boxes composing a set are 
all differently made up. A village, there¬ 
fore, can ask for any one of these twelve 
boxes, the contents of which are catalogued 
in the current prospectus; then it can ex¬ 
change this box for another, and so gradually 
devour twelve little libraries.” 

“How many books are there in one 
box ? ” 

“ Forty.” 

“And how long is a village entitled to 
keep a box.” 

“ Three months.” 

“ And the subscription ? ” 

“ The subscription is £6 a year; and it 
works out to this, that thirty people, 
paying each a halfpenny a week, can have 
the reading of some 150 books every 
year.” 

“ And who takes charge of a village box, 
and who distributes the books ? ” 

“That varies in different cases. A 
clergyman, a small stationer, the secretary 
of a club, a Sunday-school teacher, or a 


private individual—all these receive boxes 
and are responsible for their safety.” 

“ And are you supplied with any record 
of the use that is made of a given box of 
books ? ” 

“Oh, yes; you shall see one.” Here 
Miss Atlee placed before me a tabulated 
statement of the books received in last 
March from the Review of Reviews Library 
by the little village of H-. 

The names and addresses of thirty sub¬ 
scribers were given, and opposite each were 
the numbers of the books which the sub¬ 
scriber had borrowed. They did not all 
borrow books from that box. Seven re¬ 
frained. Two subscribers borrowed only 
one book each. Others had three, four, 
and five books from the box in the quarter, 

and Mr. C-borrowed fourteen volumes. 

I take leave to surmise that Mr. C -has 

a family of boys and girls, particularly 
boys. In any case, the C —— family has 
very healthy tastes in reading. These are 
the books they carried home between 
March 26 and June 26 of this year: Mrs. 
Browning’s Poems, Green’s Short History of 
the English People, Letters and Memoirs oj 
Charles Kingsley, Poultry for Prizes and 
Profit, and four bound volumes of maga¬ 
zines. Then I found that the C-’s taste 

in fiction is robust and varied. Treasure 
Island, Toilers of the Sea, Adventures of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, I do not doubt, were the boys’ 
choice. Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s Aunt Anne, 
The Stickit Minister, and Mrs. Charles’s The 
Draytons and Dacenants, would be the choice 
of their sisters; and Marcella, perhaps, 
pleased an older mind. 

I found it interesting to analyse the table 
further. The most popular book in this 
box—sent to a Sussex village three months 
ago—was The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Second in favour came Mrs. Charles’s 
The Draytons and Davenants, and—for a 
surprise— Sheridan's Plays. 

Next in popularity came Marcella, Kenil¬ 
worth, The Bride of Lammermoor, and Toilers 
of the Sea. 

After these: Mr. Lang’s Green Fairy 
Book, The Citizen and the State, and It's Never 
too Late to Mend. 

Lady Brassy’s Voyage in the Sunbeam was 
borrowed three times; Mrs. Browning’s 
Poems twice; Scott’s Poems only once. 

Green’s Short History of the English People 
had only one reader in the village, but Dean 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity had 
three. 

There were two readers each for The Life 
of Lord Lawrence, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
Life of Cromwell, and Lord Macaulay’s 
Essays. 

Not a single Sussex villager wanted to 
read The Humour of Ireland. 

I thought this document, one of scores 
which Mr. Stead could have shown me, 
was most interesting and significant. 
Mr. Stead went on to tell me of bleak 
villages on the Tyne, and stone-built 
hamlets on the Cumberland fells, and Welsh 
hamlets as remote, between which and 
London there has been established this 
literary tie; and it seemed to me that a 
new and gracious wonder had been added 
to London. 

W. W. 
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THE WEEK, 


A PRODUCTIVE week, in which works 
of History and Biography are again 
prominent. Thus the fourth and concluding 
volume of the Life of Dr. E. B. Pusey, D.D., 
begun by Canon Liddon, is given to the world. 
Dr. Pusey had scarcely begun to work upon 
this portion of Dr. Pusey’s life, but he had 
"written an account of Dr. Pusey’s last days, 
and of his death-bed, which, it is unneces¬ 
sary to say, finds its place in this volume. 
In the latter part of his life, when the 
Tractarian storm had rocked itself to rest, 
or was heard only in its after-rumbles, Dr. 
Pusey devoted himself to broadening the 
foundations of the Christian faith as a 
■whole. In this volume the reader will 
learn how, 

“ from the vantage-ground of the full faith of 
the Catholic Church, and with his wide know¬ 
ledge and clear insight into the limits of any 
possible range of physical science, he was able 
not only to steady and reassure many troubled 
minds, but also to make timely contributions 
of permanent value to the cause of Christian 
apology.” 

The work has not even now been com¬ 
pleted without vicissitudes. The names of 
four writers, including Pusey’s, appear on 
the title-page of this volume, and two of 
these writers have gone to their rest. 

A book of the week is the Philosophical 
Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis Nettle- 
ship. It is contained in two volumes, of 
which Mr. 8. C. Bradley has edited the first, 
and Mr. G. R. Benson the second; and the 
labours of these gentlemen are founded 
to some extent on work done by Prof. 
C. E. Vaughan, of the University College 
of South Wales. The “Remains” include 
Miscellaneous Papers and Extracts from 
Letters, a series of Lectures on Logic, a 
series of chapters on “ Plato’s Conception of 
Goodness of the Good ” (the only portion of 
these books written for publication), and 
Lectures on the Republic of Plato. 

The tragically sudden death of Prof. 
Nettlesbip, which all our readers will 
remember, lends touching interest to the 
biographical sketch which Prof. Bradley 
has written for these “Remains.” Referring 
to Prof. Nettleship’s matured mind, Prof. 
Bradley has these striking sentences: 

“ In his last years he had given up some of 
his college work, and it is most likely that, 
before very long, he would have retired, and 
have devoted himself in London to philosophical 
writing. Nor is it probable that, even if his 
colleagues had wished him to become master, 
he could have been induced to accept a position 
which, in Some respects, would have been very 
uncongenial to him, and for which he considered 
himself in those respects unfitted. He was 
thought by the friends who saw most of him in 
these last years to look decidedly older, and at 
the same tune to have grown more peaceful, if 
not happier. He had, I think, mastered the 
restlessness of unsatisfied love; and, while his 
sympathies were only deepened and enlarged, 
he seemed to have attained to much of that in¬ 
difference to the chances and changes of which 
religious writers speak. Alike in intellect and 
character, which in him seemed in a peculiar 
degree inseparable, he was standing when his 
death came higher than he had ever stood 


before. The last of his letters to me was written 
the night before he started for Switzerland, 
never to return; it was meant to be read ODly 
if he chanced to be the first to die; and almost 
its final words were these : 1 Don’t bother about 
death ; it doesn’t count.’ Not for him, doubt¬ 
less, or for that which includes both him and all 
who loved him or feel his influence; but to 
them, and, as they believe, to others, his death 
counts only too much. He lives, indeed, in 
them so long as they are true to him ; but they 
must feel how dim is the reflection that their 
memories, or even these ‘ Remains,” can render 
of a spirit so ardent, deep, and pure.” 

It may. be asked, who wants a new 
complete edition of the works of George 
Berkeley ? But the Bohn series is a monu¬ 
ment of courageous publishing, and Messrs. 
Bell are, we dare say, not mistaken in their 
belief that Berkeley’s works only need to 
be made more accessible to be more studied. 
The only other edition before the public is 
the exhaustive one issued by Prof. Campbell 
Fraser from Oxford in 1871. This is both 
too expensive and too learned for any but a 
narrow range of readers. The present 
edition will be less cumbered with notes, 
and its cost will be no barrier to its acquisi¬ 
tion. A Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour is a welcome 
feature. This essay has been printed 
before, but it has been revised for its 
present purpose. Mr. Balfour says of 
Berkeley’s writings: 

“ In reading his not very voluminous works 
we find ourselves not only in the thick of every 
great controversy—theological, mathematical, 
and philosophical—which raged in England 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
but we get glimpses of life in the most diverse 
conditions : in the seclusion of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the best literary and fashionable 
society in London, among the prosperous 
colonists of Rhode Island, among the very far 
from prosperous peasants and squireens of Cork. 
And all this in the company of a man endowed 
with the subtlest of intellects, lit up with a 
humour the most delicate and urbane.” 

A portrait of Berkeley, executed in photo¬ 
gravure from John Smibert’s picture in the 
National Portrait Gallery, is the frontispiece 
to the first of the three volumes within which 
the edition will be complete. 


The week’s Poetry gives us Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s final selections of his Poems , and 
Canon Ainger’s selection from the poems of 
Thomas ILood. 


A curious book of travel may be noted: 
England Through Chinese Spectacles, by Wo 
Chang. It should be interesting to compare 
Wo Chang’s strictures on England with 
those of Goldsmith’s “ citizen of the world.” 


Students who can visit Rome, or who 
cannot, will probably find a useful book in 
Prof. Radolfo Lanciani’s Ruins and Excava¬ 
tions of Ancient Rome. Prof. Lanciani 
teaches ancient topography in the Uni¬ 
versity of Rome, and is master of his 
subject. “ Students wishing to attain a 
higher degree of efficiency in this branch 
of Roman archaeology will find copious 
references to the standard publications on 


each subject or part of a subject; while 
the description of ruins and excavations 
will not be found too technical or one-sided 
for the ordinary reader.” 


About thirty new novels are catalogued 
and described elsewhere. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AMD BIBLICAL. 

Thh Return to thh Cross. By Rev. W. Robertson 
Kiooll, M.A. Isbister & Co. 

The Niw Testament. Illustrated. Thomas Neleon A 
Sons. 2s. fid. 

Homiletic : Lectures osr Preaching. By Theodor 
Christlieb, D.D. Edited by Th. Haarbeck. T. A T. 
Clark (Edinburgh). 7s. fid. 

Genesis Critic ally and Exigetically Expounded. By 
Dr. A. Willmann. Translated from the last edition by 
Wm. B. Stevenson, B.D. T. A T. Clark (Edinburgh). 

St. Paul’s Conception of Christ. By David Somerville, 
M.A. T. A T. Clark. 9a. 

In a Plain Path: Addresses to Boys. By Rev. W. J 
Fox well, M.A. Macmillan A Co. Ss. fid. 

Christian Aspects or Life. (By Brooke Foss Westoott, 
D.D. Macmillan A Co. 7a. fid. 

The Three Rylands: a Hundred Tears of Various 
Christian Ssrvicr. By James Cuirass, D.D. Elliot 
Stock. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Edward Bouverii Pusey. By Henry Parry 
Liddon, and Other Writers. Longmans, Green A Co. 
18s. 

Philip II. of Spain. By Martin A. S. Hume. Macmillan 
A Co. 

Chronicles of the Bane of England. By B. B. Turner. 
Swan Sonnenschein A Co. 7s. fid. 

Thn Children's Study : Rome. By Maiy Ford. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. fid. 

Thi Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. By 
Rodolfo Lanciani. Macmillan A Co. 

The Works of Grorgr Berkeley, D.D. Editedby.George 
Samp* on. With a Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. Vol. I. George Bell 
A Sons. 6s. 

The Story of Australia. By Flora L. Shaw. Horaoe 
Marshall A Son. Is. fid. 

Thi Works of Xknophon. Translated by H. G. DakynB, 
M.A. Macmillan A Co. 6s. 

The Makers of Modern Rome. By Mrs. Oliphant. Mac¬ 
millan A Co. 10s. fid. 

East Anglia and the Great Civil War. By Alfred 
Kingston. Elliot Stock. 

The Coldstream Guards in thk Crimea. By Lt.-CoL Ross* 
of-Bladensburg. A. D. Innes A Co. 

Thi Campaign of Marengo. By Herbert H. Sargent. 
Kegan Paul. 3s. fid. 

ESSAYS, POETRY, CRITICISM. 

Thk Royal Shrphrrdrss, and Other Poems. By Dudley 
Charles Buahby. Digby, Long A Co. 2s. fid. 

Poems. By George Cookaon. A. D. Innes A Co. 4s. fid. 

Lays of the Red Bbanck. By Sir Bamnel Ferguson, Q.C. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 

The Ethics of Beowrihg’s Poems. By Mrs. Percy 
Leake. Grant Richards. 

8 ones in Many Moods. By Nina Frances Layard. The 
W andeming Albatross. By Annie Corder. Longmans, 
Green A Co. 

Thn Principles of Criticism. By W. Basil Worafold, 
M.A. George Allen. 

Lays of Love and Libkety. By James A. Mackereth. 
Elliot Stock. 

Montaigne and Shakespeare. By John M. Robertson. 
The University Press (London). 

Collected Poems. By Austin Dobson. Kegan Paul. fie. 

Tnn Temple Deamatists: the Faithful Shepherdess 
By John Fletcher. Edited by F. W. Moorman, Ph.D. 
J. M. Dent A Co. Is. 

Literary Pamphlits, chiefly Relating to Poetry. 
From Sidney to Bjrcn. Selected by Ernest Bkys. 2 
vols. Kegan Paul. 

Fidxlis, and Othnr Poems. By C. M. Gemmer. Archi¬ 
bald Constable A Co. 3s. fid. 

PoxmS of Thomas Hood. Edited by Alfred Singer 
2 vols. 10s. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL. 

The Local Distribution oe Elbcthio Poweb in Woek- 
bhops, Ac. By Ernest Kilbum Scott. Biggs A Co. 2s. 
The Founders of Geology. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
Macmillan A Co. 6s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Gold Fields of the Klondike. By John W. 

Leonard. T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

England theough Chinese Spectacles: Leaves fbom 
the Notebook of Wo Chang. The Cotton Press. 
Cheonicles oe the Pabish of Taxwood. By J. R. 

Macduff, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 
Mountain, Streak, and Covert. By Alexander Innes 
Shand. Seeley A Co. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Modern Ritionalibh. By Joseph McCabe. Watts & Co. 
Thk Facts of the Moral Life. By Wilhelm Wundt. 
Translated by Julia Gulliver and Edward B.Titchener. 
Swan Sonnenschein A Co. 7s. 6d. 

Philosophical Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis 
Nettleship. Edited by A. C. Bradley and G. R. 
Benson. Macmillan A Co. 17s. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A Digest of Deductive Logic. By B. Johnson Barker, 
B.A. Methuen A Co. 2s. 0d. 

A History of Rome fob Beginners. By Evelyn S. 

Shuckburgh, M.A. Macmillan A Co. 

A Junior Latin-English Gradus or Verse-Dictionaby. 
By Sidney C. Waterhouse, B.A. Swan Sonnenschein 
A Co. 3s. 

Applied Mechanics. By John. Perry. Cassell A Co. 9s. 
The University Tutorial Series: The English 
Language ; its History and Structure. By W. H. 
Low, M.A. W. B. Clive. 3a. 6d. 

Middle Fork Greek Reading Books: Pylos and 
Sfhakteria. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. Riving- 
tons. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Little Grown-Ups. By Elizabeth S. Tucker and Maud 
Humphrey. Sunday Reading for the Young, 1898. 
Gardner, Darton A Co. Phil May's A.B.C. The 
Leadenhall Press, Ltd. Song Flowers frok a Child's 
Garden of Verse. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Set 
to Music by Robert Louis Stevenson. Gardner, Darton 
A Co. Anikal Land. By Sybil A Katharine Corbet. 
With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. J. M. Dent 
A Co. For the Flag. From the French of Jules 
Verne. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Sampson Low. Cum 8 
Dardbntor. By Jules Verne. Sampson Low. Red 
Apples and Silver Bblls : A. Book of Verse for 
Children of all Aoes. By Hamish Hendry. Illus¬ 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. Blackie A Son, Ltd. 
Fifty-Two Stories of Duty and Daring for Girls. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Hutchinson A Co. Fifty- 
two Stories of Duty and Daring for Boys. Edited 
by Alfred H. Miles. Hutchinson A Co. A Daughter 
of Erin. By Violet P. Finny. Blackie A Son. 2s. 6d. 
Nell’s School-days : a Story of Town and Country. 
By H. F, Gethen. Blackie A Son. 2s. 6d. The 
Naval Cadet: a Story of Adventure on Land 
and Sea. By Gordon Stables, M.D. Blackie A Son. 
3s. 6d. With Frederick the Great. By G. A. 
Henty. Blackie A Son. 6s. The Flakp, and Other 
8tories for Children. By E. V. Lucas. Grant 
Richards. Froggy, or My Lord Mayor; a Story of 
the Trials of Office. By Charles James Scotter. 
The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. 3s. 6d. Gubbins Minor, 
and Some Other Fellows. By Fred. Whishaw. Griffith 
FarraE. 3s. 0d. The Adventures of a Stowaway. By 
Fred. Whishaw. Griffith Farran. 3s. 0d. Scarlet 
Leather. By Henry J. Barker. Griffith Farran. 2s. 
Miss Bobbie. By Ethel Turner. Ward, Lock A Co. A 
Lonely Little Lady. By Dolf Wyllarde- Hutchinson 
A Co. fie. Olga; or, Wronq on Both Sides. By 
Vin Vincent. Griffith Farran. 3s. 6d. Miss Mouse 
and Her Boys. By Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan A 
Co. 4s. 6d. Ida from India : a Tale for Girls. By 
Mrs. Herbert Martin. Griffith Farran. 3s. 0d. The 
Luck of the Eardleys. By Sheila E. Br&ine. Blackie 
A Son. 6s. 

FOREIGN. 

Napoleon: a*t-il in* un Homme Heurbux? Par Phili¬ 
bert Andebrand. Lb R£ve dr Yanniri. Par Jean 
Psichari. Lrs Amants Byzamtins. Par Hugues le 
Roux. Calmann L£vy (Paris). 


NEW ED1TION8. 

The Nrwcomis. By W. M. Thackeray. 8ervice A Paton. 
2s. 6d. The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
With an Introduction by Andrew Lang, and Illustra¬ 
tions by C. E. Brock. Service A Paton. 6s. The 
House of the Srven Gables. By Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne. Service A Paton. 3s. fld. Reminiscences of 
a Huntsman. By the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. New 
edition. Edward Arnold. 15s. The Tinted Venus : 
a Farcical Romance. By F. Anstey. Harper A Bros 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Marriagr CUSTOMS in Many Lands. By the Rev. H. N 
Hutchinson, B.A. Seeley A Co. Baboo Jabberjee, 
B.A. By F. Anstey. J. M. Dent A Co. The Stray 
Notes of a Wanderer. By A. C. C. Roxburghe 
Press. History of the Horn-Book. By Andrew W. 
Tuer, F.S.A The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. The Three 
Cruikshanks : a Bibliographical Catalogue. W. T. 
Spencer. 8s. 6d. The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift, D.D. Edited by Temple Scott. George Bell A 
Sons. 3s. 6d. The New Man: a Chronicle of the 
Modern Time. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzes. The 
Levy type Co. (Philadelphia). Children under the 
Poor Law. By W. Chance, M.A. Swan Sonnenschein 
A Co. 7s. 6d. The Reminiscences of Bashi-Bazoux. 
By Edward Vizetelly. J. W. Arrowsmith (Bristol). 
Humanitarian Essays. By Maurice Adams and Other 
Writers. William Reeves. Is. Scenes fbojc Military 
Life. By Richard Penny. Digby, Long A Co. 3s. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tennyson and Wordsworth. 

London : Oot. 22, 1897. 

The reviewer of the Tennyson biography in 
your issue of October 9 quotes with, a certain 
approval a story of Tennyson and Wordsworth 
contributed to the Biography by Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere. Tennyson had been to Hampstead to 
call on Wordsworth, and returning to town 
across the fields he complained to Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere of “ the Old Poet’s coldness.” “ He 
had endeavoured,” says Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
“ to stimulate some latent ardours by telling 
Wordsworth of a tropical island where the 
trees, when they first come into leaf, wore a 
vivid scarlet; ‘ every one of them, I told him, 
one flush all over the island, the colour of 
blood! It would not do. I could not in¬ 
fluence his imagination in the least.’ ” Tour 
reviewer adds—surely rather rashly—“ Our 
own, we confess, is left cold.” My imagina¬ 
tion is warmed; but that is not the point. 
What I wish to draw attention to is' the fact 
that more than forty years before this conversa¬ 
tion between the young and the old poet took 
place, Wordsworth had written in hismeautiful 
poem “ Ruth ” this stanza: 

“ He told of the Magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high over head! 

The cypress and her spire; 

—Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire.” 

The Old Poet may have considered that there 
was no need to glow twice. W. W. 


Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Holne Chase, Devon : Oct. 20, 1897. 

In the Academy of October 2 your reviewer 
writes an article on Arthur Hugh Clough, 
which, as a life-long admirer and careful 
student of that poet, I should much like to 
supplement. 

The writer states it as his opinion that the 
reputation of Clough has reached its vanishing 
point, and that “ his kind of wit,” as well as 
his “ kind of verse,” is out of date. 

This may be so, perhaps, with regard to some 
of his poems, especially those to which the 


writer confines himself. The “Bothie” is, 
undoubtedly, laborious reading, and the 
“Amours de Voyage ” are as bad, if not worse. 
But it is not for the sake of those, or even 
“ one or two lyrics in the Arnoldmannir,” that 
I venture to think the name of Clough will be 
still long remembered. 

One of our critics wrote some yea’s ago: 
“ Clough was the poet of devout seept cism, as 
Arnold was the poet of devout unbelief.” 
Whether this judgment be true or not, it is 
pre-eminently as a religious poet that Clough 
takes his place among the earlier writers of the 
century. The author of “Dipsychus” and 
“ Poems on Life and Duty ” may surely claim an 
equal rank with Matthew Arnold. It must be 
allowed he had not the same happy turn for 
metre and rhythm as his friend, but he possessed 
what in Arnold is so often wanting—a keen 
sense of humour. It would be hard to name 
any poet—unless it be Heine—in which the 
pathetic and the ludicrous, the tragedy and 
comedy, are so inextricably mingled. Where 
shall we find, for instance, such a felicitous 
summary of the problems of life as in the 
utterance of the Spirit in “ Dipsychus” : ’ 

“ This world is very odd, we see, 

We do not comprehend it; 

But in one fact we all agree, 

God won’t, and we can’t mend it.” 

The actual sum total of his philosophy—as 
deduced from his poems—may not amount to 
very much. As he says, his desire was rather 

“ Oh, let me love my love unto myself alone, 
And know my knowledge to the world un¬ 
known.” 

Vet in his negative teaching he is often vmty 
daring in his expression. If the author of 
“Obermann” considered it “a gratifying 
marvel ” that the Archbishop should invite him 
once a year to dinner, what is to be said for 
the writer of “ Easter Day,” with its persistent 
.refrain: 

“ Christ is not risen—No! > 

He lies and moulders low ” ? 

In all those minds on whom the problems of 
the day still press unsolved and apparently 
insoluble, A. H. Clough yet holds an honoured 
place. We may regret that he should ever 
have written the “Bothie ”—which we agrep 
with your reviewer in not being able to pro¬ 
nounce—but we can well forgive the error for 
the sake of the many fine poems he wrote— not 
in hexameters! E. Forster. , 


Omar Khayyam. 

Oct. 18, 1897. ! 
There is one thing that has long puzzled me, 
and I do not mind incurring the sneers df 
Oriental literati, provided I can get from them 
'an answer that shall restore tranquillity to my 
troubled mind. 

Who is this Omar Khayyam, and why all this 
fuss about him when those of his craft are as 
thick as berries upon the Eastern Parnassus'? 
I have long since made the acquaintance of all, 
.or nearly all, of them in Hammer-Purgstall’s 
and Friedrich Kuckert’s marvellous translations, 
and do not hesitate to say that the poetry qf 
most of these worthies is as boneless, as feature¬ 
less, as insipid as that of the Italian trecentisti, 
who still have devotees in this country, notwith- 
standiog Leopardi’s dictum concerning them: 
quantunque si trovino rime non ti trova pcesia. 

But to return to Omar Khayyam. Is he, I 
wonder, equal in merit to Amrilkais’ “ Dicbter 
und Konig ” done into German by RiickertP 
I have here before me a couple of volumes of 
Persian and Arabic tales and legends by the 
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game translator: ‘ • Morgenlandische Sagen und 
Qeschichten ” (Stuttgart, 1837). These volumes 
have been in my possession for years, and I 
cannot resist the suspicion that whatever 
fugitive amusement I may have derived from 
their perusal, it was all due to the brilliant 
infidelities of the adapter. If, as the Academy 
seems to think, Omar Khayyam’s commonplace 
gazels have also been beautified in like manner, 
all honour, I say, to the “ traduttore-traditore ” 
for his literary skill; but, then, why all this 
fuss about the Persian rhymester, as if he were 
a second Marcus Aurelius P This is what 
uzzles me. I enclose my card, and have the 
onour to remain, &c. 

J. D. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

“WhatMaieio The Chronicle'8 praise of this 
Knew.” story is too breathless to be 

By Henry,James. informing . The pM MM 

Gazette says with deliberation: 

“This latest novel from Mr. James’s pen 
seems, beyond doubt, to touch his highest point. 
It is a work very difficult to criticise, very per¬ 
plexing to appraise. But beyond and above all 
the one fact of its astounding cleverness stands 
forth. It is quite impossible to ignore that, if 
the word have any significance, and is ever to 
be used at all, we are here dealing with genius. 
This is a work of genius, as much as Mr. 
Meredith’s best work, though on quite other 
human lines, as the readers of both need not be 
reminded. And the next point which may 
occur to a reader, as he lays down the book, is 
that the author has generously, wilfully, almost 
wantonly handicapped himself.” 

The writer justifies bis last remark as 
follows: 

“ Conceive that this medley, these intricacies 
of motive, this tangle and confusion of emotion, 
are all transmuted, reflected, determined through 
the mind of a little girl of eight years ! The 
thing, one would say, was preposterous. What 
on earth, indeed, did Maisie know of all this 
terrible human imbroglio P, She know nothing— 
that is obviously the answer which Mr. James 
desires ns to take from his story; and that very 
fact that she knew nothing, was really aware of 
nothing, stared on life through childish and 
innocent eyes, surveyed the dustheap and the 
dungheap with her incomplete and wondering 
vision—that fact composes the amazing diffi julty 
of Mr. James’s task. To render the action and 
the motives through Maisie’smindtothe reader, 
and yet leave upon that virginal spirit the stain 
or shadow of no comprehension—such has been 
the author’s work. His success is commensurate 
with the difficulty.” 

Now for a little iault - findin g. Mr. 
T. C. Quiller - Couch, writing in the 
Speaker, comes to the conclusion that Mr. 
James’s interest in his characters gradually 
changes into interest in the game he has set 
them to play. His characters, in their turn, 
“ stand perilously near to merging them¬ 
selves and their interests in the author’s 
own cleverness and the interests of that 
cleverness.” 

“ Indeed, the whole splendid possibilities of 
■ the original situation seem, under the baneful 
compulsion of this too ingenious plot, to be 
fined down into an accademical discussion be¬ 
tween Maisie and Mrs. Wix as to the amount of 
moral sense which Maisie possesses. In other 
words, the problem is set for human tragedy, 
and is worked out—in so far as it it worked 


out—as a clever game. The result, then, in the 
judgment of one sincere admirer of Mr. James’s 
won:, is a great novel marred by sophistication 
in the treatment. But that it is in conception 
a great novel surely no competent judge will 
be found to deny; and its intricacy of motive 
—if this be a fault, as many, and perhaps most, 
will maintain—springs from the restless con¬ 
scientiousness of a great artist.” 

As usual, Mr. James’s obscurities and 
eccentricities of style are pointed out. The 
Standard says: 

“ His vision of the things he describes seems 
to be so full that he lacks words with which to 
express it; and instead of being content with 
giving us as much as plain language can legiti¬ 
mately convey, he is always striving after the 
impossible, and piles words upon words and 
image upon image in the vain attempt to make 
our dull eyes discern the infinite subtleties of 
human feeling and motive that cue so plain 
to him.” 

And the Standard quotes one of Mr. 
James’s sentences in justification. Here it is: 

"... But if he had an idea at the back 
of his head, she had also one in a recess as 
deep, and for a time, while they sat together, 
there was an extraordinary mute passage 
between her vision of this vision of his, hiB 
vision of her vision, and her vision of his 
vision of her vision.” 

With a simpler style, the Standard thinks 
Mr. James “ would be an admirable 
novelist.” 


“Selected The Pall Mall Gazette has a 
P °By 6 '” good review of these poems. 
George Meredith. It says! 

“ The art, the insight, the force, the minute¬ 
ness, the largeness of the writer’s mind, strike 
the reader on every page. And yet he would be 
a bold critic who would place Mr. George 
Meredith among the great English poets. The 
reason of this is somewhat obscure. Probably 
the art is not concealed enough ; there is too 
much striving after effect, too much elaboration, 
too much determination not to be commonplace. 
The foot of the writer seems to be tapping on 
the threshold of the very inmost shrine of poetry, 
but it seldom crosses it. His hand beats 
patiently upon the door, but the door does not 
fly open.” 

The writer then briefly examines some 
half-dozen of the poems. He quotes the two 
former stanzas in “Love in the Valley” 
(“ Lonely are the curves of the white owl 
sweeping,” &c.), and says: 

“The rhythm and metre of this poem are 
irresistible; it is full from end to end of a rip¬ 
pling melodious happiness, which fairly sweeps 
the reader away; and yet, with due respect, we 
would submit that the poem is far too long— 
over 200 lines—and loses its lyric quality thereby. 
Moreover, in stanzas written in such long lines, 
the ear simply demands the double rhyme, and 
is unsatisfied with scanty assonance. Similarly 
the ‘ Woods of Westermain,’ that closes the 
book, a cataract of leaping, tripping sound, is 
vitiated by its length ; it is, as it were, a canvas 
a foot high and fifty feet long, not to be 
grasped. You pass along it, enchanted, 
amazed; but its long-drawn sweetness palls.” 

The St. Jamee'8 Gazette, after quoting 
“ Marian,” says: 

“There is not a spark of crabbed Mere- 
dithese in that. 0 si sic omnial some will 
sigh. There, of course, a reservation must be 


made. Mr. Meredith, like Browning, attempts 
in his poetry to traverse regions of the intellect 
where high thoughts can only be converted, 
with any power to recreate thought, into com¬ 
plicated, metaphorical, and profound expression, 
not to be grasped by a reader without some 
co’responding labour of brain. Still. Mr. 
Meredith’s keenest admirers will do well to 
confess that his mannerism has grown upon him 
in his poems even more than in his novels. And 
it is all the more refreshing for catholic-minded 
but not uncritical lovers of good poetry to re¬ 
discover by means of this volume what a body 
of truly minted stuff the poet, after all, has put 
forth.” 

The Chronicle, dealing with Meredith’s 
subject-matter, says: 

“ What most appeals to us personally, in his 
poems, even more than the nervous force of his 
ballads or the splendid imagination of his 
myths, is the matchless intensity with which 
he sees and reproduces English nature, the life 
of woodland and common, down and dingle.” 


„„ _ „ The Saturday Review has 

of Roger Bacon.” been scolding Mr. Frederic 
^Bridgi H ' Harrison—all on aocount of 
this book, which has been 
issued by the Clarendon Press as the defini¬ 
tive edition. But it does not seem to be 
definitive, and it has found in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison its only champion. On September 
11 the Tablet reviewed the book and fell foul 
of Mr. Bridge’s text, which it declared to 
be inferior and inexact, and full of “ gross 
mistakes.” On September 18 the Saturday 
Review followed suit, and said, “The text is 
worthless.” On September 25 the Athenaeum 
published a review, if possible, more search¬ 
ing and severe. The reviewer concluded: 

“ One of the greatest opportunities a student 
of mediaeval science could have had has 
thus been frittered away.” But on October 1 
the Positivist Review had a favourable re¬ 
view of the book. It was from the pen of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, who extolled the 
edition for its completeness and accuracy, and 
described it as “ truly monumental.” The 
Saturday reviewer saw this notice, rubbed 
his eyes, took down the book again, and 
wrote another article in the Saturday Review 
of October 2. He concluded a scathing 
article, as follows: 

“If Mr. Harrison’s review is meant as irony, 
it is not difficult to conjecture why he should 
have made such an attack on the work. His 
bitterness is, perhaps, only the measure of his 
disappointment. It seems that Bacon has 
been placed in the Religion of Humanity on a 
pedestal near that of Comte, and great things 
were hoped from this edition The Franciscans 
had published a scholarly and complete edition 
of the works of St. Bonaventure, Bacon’s 
general: the Comtists wished to do the same 
for Bacon himself. How the Clarendon Press 
came to lend itself to the plan is another 
question. As things stand, we have no hesita¬ 
tion in joining with Mr. Frederic Harrison in 
his ironical congratulations to the College of 
Physicians and the University of Oxford on 
this ‘ truly monumental edition.’ ” 

These critical exchanges are followed by 
others in the Atheneeum of October 16. 
Mr. Harrison sends a long letter, to 
which the reviewer replies at almost equal 
length. Here we can do no more than 
draw attention to this bout of learning and 
wits. 
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MESSES. METHOEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN' BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY:— 
TRAITS and CONFIDENCES, by the Hon. EMILY LA WLESS, crown 8 vo, 6s. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, by PERCY WRITE, crown 8 vo, 6s. 

BYE WAYS) by R. S. HICHENS, crown 8 vo, 6s. 

ENGLISH LYRICS, Selected and Edited by W. E. HENLEY, croton 8 vo, buckram, 6*. 

THE GOLFING PILGRIM, by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, crown S vo, 6s. 

A LIFE of ERNEST REN AN , by Madame DARMESTETER , with Portrait, crown 8 vo, 6s. 

THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, by EDWARD GIBBON ; « New Edition , Edited 
with Notes , Appendices, and Maps f by >1. B. BURY , M.A., Fellow of Trinity College , Dublin, in 7 vols., 
demy 8vo, gilt top , 8s. 6d. each; croton 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. 1V. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, by H. E. EGERTON, M.A ., demy 8vo, 12 s. 6d. 


FICTION. 

LOCHINVAR. By S. R. CsocKHT, Author of “The Raiders,'’ 

Ac. Illustrated, and with a Colonred Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DAUGHTER of STRIFE. By JANE Helen Findlateb, 

Author of 44 The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8tfo, 6s. 

OVER the HILLS. By Mae? Findlateb. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A CREEL of IRI8H STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 

Author of “ Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CLASH of ARMS. By J. Bloundblle-Burton, 

Author of “ In the Day of Adversity.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLADYS of the STEWPONEY. By S. Babing-Gocld. 

IUueirated by F. H. Townsend. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

11 A story of thrilling interest.”— Scotsman. 

“A sombre but powerful story.*'— Daily Mail. 

" Teems with incident and adventure.”— Glasgow Herald. 

THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy, and alluring pathos.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 A very delicate and charming story.”— Westminster Gazette. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. Fletchkb, Author of “ When 

Charles I. was King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SINGER of MARLY- By I. Hoopeb. Illustrated by 

W. C. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE FALL of the SPARROW- By M. C. Balfoub. 

Crown Sto, 6s. 

THE POMP of the LAVILETTES- By Gilbebt Pahkeb, 

Author of ” The Seats of the Mighty.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [SecondEdition. 

" We would not wish for a better told romance.A capital story.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

44 A powerful and faithful story.”— Manchester Guardian. 

" A bold romance, ingeniously and deftly set in a picturesque realism.”— World. 

THE MUTABLE MANY- By Robebt Babb, Author of 

" In the Midst of Alarms.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The best novel that Mr. Barr has given us. There is much insight in it and 
much humour .”—Daily Chronicle. 

44 An exceedingly interesting book.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ An excellent story filled with life-like pictures.”— Glasgow Herald. 

44 A series of pictures of a strike which have rarely been equalled in brilliancy.” 

_ Star. 

BY STROKE Of SWORD- By Andrew Balfoub. Illus- 

trated by W. C. Cooke. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A banquet of good things.” - Academy. 

“ A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigour.”— Globe. 

*' An unusually excellent example of a semi-historical romance. This exciting 
volume is worthy of a place in the front rank.”— World. 

“Manly, healthy, and patriotic.”— Qlatgoto Herald. 

KIRKHAM’S FIND- By Maby Gaunt, Author of “The 

Moving Finger.” Crown 8vo, 0s. 

“ A really charmin? novel.”— Standard. 

“A very spirited and agreeable tale.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ The plot of this graceful story is unfolded with all the skill of the practised 
velist.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE BENIN MASSACRE- By Captain Boisragon. With 

Map and Portrait Crown 8vo, 3s. Cd. [Second Edition in the press. 

41 A survivor’s tale, realistic and terrible.”— Morning Poet. 

44 The most impressive and moving narrative of African adventure and of British 
bravery that we have read for many months.**— Daily Mail. 

44 There will be many readers.”— Globe. 

“Told with the unconsciousness that becomes a brave story.”— Standard. 

44 If it had been written 400 years ago, it would be read to-day as an English classic. A 
narrative of engrossing interest.” -Scotsman. 

44 A thrilling romance .*’—Yorkshire Post. 

THE HILL of the GRACES; or, the Great Stone 

Temple* of Tripoli. By H. 8. COWPER, F.8.A. With Maps, Plan*, and 75 IUnatra- 
tions. Demy8vo, 10s. fld. 

THE STORY of the BRITISH ARMY- By Lieut.-Colonel 

COOPER KING. Illustrated. Demy Svo, 7s. «d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY, from 

Early Times to the Present Day. By DAVID HANNAY. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. By 

F. D. BEDFORD. Small 4to, 6 a 

LIGHT and LEAVEN: Historical and Social Sermons- 

By the Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON, M.A., Fellow of All Bools’, Incumbent of SL 
Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. Crown Svo, 6s. 

VOCES ACADEMICAL By 0. Grant Robertson, M.A., 

Fellow of All Soule’, Qxford. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo, 3 a 6d. 

A PRIMER Of the BIBLE- By Prof. W. H. Bennett 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light 
of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and composition 
as far as possible in chronological order, with special reference to their relations to one 
another, and to the history of Israel and the Church. The formation of the Canon is illus¬ 
trated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and New Testament); and there is a brief notice- 
of the history of the Bible since the close of the Canon. 

44 Scholarly, clear, and interesting.”— Scotsman. 

44 The cream of many a ponderous and erudite volume.” — Globe. 

A PRIMER Of WORDSWORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d- 

Ttais vol ame contains a concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciation of his 
work in detail, aud a bibliography. 

SPORTING and ATHLETIC RECORDS- By H. Moro^n- 

BBOWNE. Crown 8vf>, 350 pp„ p.per, 1 a ; Is., cloth. C Shortl jr. 

This book gives. In a clear and oomplete form,aoourate records o' the best performances 
in all branches of sport. Indispensable to every sportsman and athlete. 

TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

EDITED BY PROFS. GARNETT AND WERTHEMIKB. 

HOW TO MAKE a DRESS By J. A. E. Wood, Head 

Teacher of Dressmaking, Goldsmiths’ Institute- With numerous illustratiOLs, ciown 
8vo, Is. fld. 

44 An eminently practical work.”— Church Family Newspaper. 

44 Admirably tuited for its purpose.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and B00K~GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAH, BROWNE&Co.’s 

NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 

By Fin Whisuiw, Author of “Harold the Norseman.” 
" ABoyar of the Terrible," Ac. 

THE WHITE WITOH of the MATABELE 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES of a STOWAWAY. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

NUBBINS MINOR and SOME OTHER 

FELLOWS. Large crown 8 to, cloth gilt, 3s. 8d. 

By Habsy CottiaowoOD, Author of " The Log of a 
Privateersman,*’ Ac. 

FOR TREASURE BOUND. Large crown 

Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

By Mrs. Ena Mushill. 

THE LADY of HOLT DENE. Larne crown 

8vo, cloth, bovellsd boaiOs, gilt edges, Ss. ™ 

By Csabi,ss Edwabdss. 

DR- BURLEIGH'S BOYS- Larne crown 

8vo, c'oth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, Si. 

By Vnr Viircsirr, Author of " Cathedral Bells,” Ac. 

OLGA; or, Wronn on Bo h Sides. Larne 

crown 8vo, cloth, 3§. 6d. ® 

By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

IDA [rom INDIA- Large crown 8 jo, cloth, 

3s. 0d. , 

By H sir ex Barisb. 

THE SCARLET FEATHER. Crown 870 , 

cloth gilt. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

By Bxatsici Habsadby, Author of “ Ship* that Pass 
. in the Night,” Ac., Ac. 

A NEW BOOK of the FAIRIES. Crown 

8vo, cloth, full gilt back and side, gilt edges, 3s. Cd. 

By E. M. Grben, Author of u Scraps;’ or. Only a Lad ” 
Ac., Ac. 

THE CHILD of the CARAVAN. Dlnstratad 

M^gilS!; s.®^ 8TO> oloth * 11111 * rtt Wk 

THE KINGSTON SERIES. 

(A New Edition of the Works of the late WHO 
KiirosToir.) 

Large Crown 8 to, oloth (rile, gilt top. With New Illustra¬ 
tions. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. 

THE THREE LIEUTENANTS. 

THE THREE COMMANDERS. 

THE THREE ADMIRALS. 

PADDY FINN. 

THE RIVAL 0RUS0E8. 

3S, BOW STREET, OOVBNT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED lira. 

B irkbeck bank 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 9 

asm - WTBM8T allowMon DEPOSITS 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS on th« 
monthly balenoes, when not <WbeWAi w. mtoimum 

8TOCK8, S HARES , and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Por the encouragement of Thrift the Ranir reoelTM email 
deposit and allows Intmst monthly on Mehromphtted,!/ 1 OT 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
voa two ooivkas ru xom. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT 0» LAND 
roa ms imunras rut man. 


Th. BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full psrUoulsis, portfroa 
__FRANCIS RAYEN8CR01T, Mauassr. 


E P P S ’ S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

C O CO A 


SKEFFINGT0N3’ NEW NOVELS, 

Tlis most weird story published for many i day. 

This Day.— a. new novel bt RICHARD MARSH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 0a. 

With Illustrations by John Williamson. 

THE BEETLE: a Mystery 

beoauee it ie the kind of b jok which you put down only for the nurpoee 
*** makiog jure that no person or thing ia 
fS?-lZ. oar • h ?«J-»ndTl ig * b *> k whicli “O one will put 
d % C3pt for .«£ reason above described.” 

Il6 \ a M . The wdrd horror of thia Being grow* 

bS?k when*oo oebeguB *^ ? DOt imp:>98lble > to la * thie 

' D iT? otlla ’’ by Mr Bra ’ n Stoker, was creepy, 
b mu r i]? ar8b ob! *u*ny more thau one, better.” 

The Atheveum a&yg: “ Pull of mystery.” 


Thu Day .—a new novel by GUY BOOTHBY, 
Author of “ Dr. Nikola,” “The Beautiful White Devil,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

With Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow. 

SHEILAH McLEOD. 

A HEROINE 0 7 THE BAGS BLOOK8. 

The “Thl. resilj moving Ule prooood, briaklr 

enough, and I, worth rending." 

TheStntonumsijr,: "The into rent of thl, bright talo of sdrontura 
never flags.” _ 

Thit Day. —By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

With Illustrations by Hal Ludlow. 

MENOTAH: 

A Thrilling: Talu of th* Oanadian North-West 
Rebellion, and the Hudeon'e Bay Company* . 

The Scotsman gay*: “ ‘ Menotah’ ia an uncommonly fine creation— 
impretuve in her aupreme beauty aud other charm*. The inoidentg 
are intensely dramatic and pathetic — Mr. Heoham has made a close 
Bt In. y A CO F, n £ ry -. the People. ■n<\ the events of which he writes.” 
grand Rsruw sayc ‘Replete with action....inexpressibly 

The Manchester Courier says: “ A varied aud original story, brimful 
of passion, which will bear reading m »re thin once." 

London: 8KEFFINGTON & 80N, 163, Piccadilly, W. 
Publishers to Her Majesty th° Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


8vo, 9s. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 872, i, NOW READY. 

Contents. 

I. ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 

If. SOME MINOR POETS. 

III. THE BA8TILLB. 

IV. MONKEYS. 

V. PROVINCIAL SOCIETY in the DATS of ST. BASIL. 

VI. LETTER8 of LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 

VII. ENGLISH PR09E WRITERS. 

VIII. SCOTT'S METHODS and ORIGINALS. 

IX. LIFE of TENNYSON. 

X. WOMEN at OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. 

XI. INDIAN DI800NTENT and FRONTIER RISINGS. 
London: John Murkat, Albemarle Street 

J. W. AKROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 


HTHE REMINISCENCES of a BASHI- 

BAZOUK. Bj EDWARD VIZRTBLLY. Illortretod with 
M Drawings by Gkoroks Montbard, and some Photographs. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 483 pp., Ss. 

rpHE SETTLING of BERTIE MERIAN. 

By NARANJ A AM ARGA, Crown 8vo, cloth, 407 pp., 6e. 

“Is unouestionabiy brilliant."-Black and Whits. “It is a book 
which will be read."— Weekly Dispatch. 


A BRIDE’S MADNESS. By Allen 

-k-*- UPWARD, Author of “Secrete "f the Ciurts of Europe.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2*» pp. Volume XXVIII. of Arrowsmith’s 3a 9 d. 
Series. Second Edition. 

** From the first page to the last there is not a dull paragraph.”— 
Black and Whits. ** A capital detective novel.”— The World. 


T'HE SACK of MONTE CARLO. An 

J- AdrmtureofT<wJ v . Bj WALTER FROTH. Author of “In 
Soiireh of ttulot" Crown svo, cloth, 29i pp. Vol. XXIX of Arrow- 
eolith , Si. id. Series. [Bu id. Oetobtr 281A. 

HTHE MILLIONAIRE of PARKERS- 

VILLB. Bt MARSHALL <5. WOOD Bolus Vol. LXXV. of 
Arrowimith s Brlitol Library. Poop. Svo, Is Cloth, Ik 6<L 


pEPITA of the PAGODA. By Tighe 

Arrows mi th’s Christmas AnnuaL Will bs 


ready 


86th. P rioe la _ 

Bristol : J. W. AEROW8MITH. 
London: 81MPKIN, MARSHALL A CO. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trabner 4 Co., 


LIMITED, 


NOW READY. 

Hr. AUSTIN DOBSON’S COLLECTED POEMS. 

COLLECTED POEMS. By Austin 

DOBSON. Crown Svo. Price 6s. With a Portrait. 

In this volume will b3 found a’l the best and m^t 
popular verses from Mr. Austin Dobson’s earlier books, 
together with several poems which have not hitherto 
appeared in book form. The present, in short, may be 
regarded as the definitive edition of its author’s work. 

THE BOOK of the DUMPIES. By 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. Oblong 4to. 3a. 81. 
With a Cover in Colon-8. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions on every page by FRANK VERBECK. 

These delightfully original little peop e, who made their 
first English appearance ia the pages of The Sketch 
are sure to make new frie-id* for themselves in bo^k-form. 
No more amusing literature has been provided for the 
young of all ages since Mr. Palmer Cox introduced ns to 
the memorable Brownies. [Immediately. 

THE COON BOOK” ByE.W. Kemble 

Price 0s. Profusely illustrated in Colours. 

This amusing work, by the leading delineator of negr> 
lire, is full o! c >mical illustrations and amusing anecdotes 
of life in the West. [SAortfy. 

THE HISTORY of CHINA. From 

the Earliest Day* down to the present. By Rev. J. 
MACGOWAN. Demy Svo, 18s, net. 

THI “WJI.8IBt.HY SBBIBB.” 

Edited by WALTER H. JAMES, late Captain R.E. 

,. Demy 8vo. 

Field-Marahal the Right Hon. Viseonnt WOL3ELEY, 
K.P , Q.C.B., G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief, has kindly 
consented to preface the first volume. 

WITH the ROYAL HEAD- 

QUARTERS in 1870-71. By General VOS VERDY 
DU VERNOI8. With Portrait of th8 Author and Map 
Demy Svo, 10 *. 6d. 

THE CAMPAIGN of M4RENG0- 

By Lieut. H. K. SARGENT. With Maps and Plane. 
Crown Svo, prioe 6s. 

NEW VOLUME OP “THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY ” 

FICHTE’S SCIENCE of ETHICS. 

Translate 1 by A. E. KROEGER, and Edited by Prof, 
the Hon. W. T. H VRRXS. Poet Svo, 8s. 

THB PAMPHLET T.IBBAJRY. 

Edited by ARTHUR WAUGH 

POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. Selected 

and Arranged by A. F. POLLARD. Crown 8vo, 0e. 

A most useful and excellent reprint.’*— Athenctum. 

LITERARY PAMPHLETS. Selected 

and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, b.r 
ERNEST R8LY3, Editor of “ The Camelot Classics,” 
“Lyric Poets,” Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

N1W FICTION. 

DOWN by the SUWANEE RIVER. 

By AUBREY HOPWOOD A Tale of Adventnre and 
Romance among the Orange Plantations of Florida. 
Crown Svo, 6*. 

A MODERN ATALANTA; and other 

Stories. By MAUD VY8E. With numerous illustra¬ 
tions by the Author. Crown Svo, 0s. 

A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

THE FORGE in the FOREST. By 

Professor CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Crown 
Svo, 8s. _ 

THE JOURNAL of COUNTESS 

FRANCOISR KRA8INSKA, Great-Graidmother of 
Victor Emmanuel. Translated by KASIM1R 
DZIEK0N8KA. The only authorised edition. With a 
portrait and other illustrations, 10mo, gilt top, deokal 
edges, and a special oover design, fie. 

“ The book deserve® to be read side by side with Carlyle’s 
Frederick’ for instruction as well as for the human 
interest of the story .”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. 

THE WISDOM and RELIGION of 

a GERMAN PHILOSOPHER: being extracts from 
the works of HEGEL. Translated and arranged by 
Elizas its 8. Haldakx. With a Portrait, orown 8 yo, 6a. 

HAWTHORNE’S FIR8T DIARY. 

With an Account of its Discovery and Loss. Bv 
SAMUEL T. PICKARD, Author of "The life of John 
Greenleaf Whittier.” 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FATERNOSTEB HOUSE, CHARING CROSS 
ROAD, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A.3ST ALPHABET. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 

IN THREE EDITIONS. 

1. The ORDINARY EDITION, lithographed on Cartridge Paper, UJ-in. by 10-in., pictnre hoards, price 2s. 8d. 

2. On Van Gelder’s Hand-made Paper, monnted on brown paper, doth, price 12s. 6d. net. 

3. A few copies printed direct from the Woodblocks, and Hand Coloured by the Artist, each Design monnted on 

board, in Vellnm Portfolio, price £21 net. [lYsxt week. 

An Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 

NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 

Omitted from the Collection published under the auspices of Napoleon III. Translated from the French by 
Lady MARY LOYD. 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, prioe 15s. net. [Shortly. 

“ These Letters manifest the great man in his smallest and most secret moods. He strikes no picturesque attitude, 
but unmasks himself as he felt, and as he was." 

A HISTORY OF DANCING, from the Earliest Ages to 

OUR OWN TIMES. From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. With 25 Plates in Photogravure and about 
400 Illustrations in the Text. In 1 voL, 4to, price 36s. net. [Shortly. 

Also 35 copies printed on Japanese Vellnm (containing Three additional Plates), with a duplicate set of the Plates 
on India Paper for framing. Each copy numbered and signed, prioe TWEL YE GUINEAS net. 

An Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 

THE NEW AFRICA. A Journey up the Chobe and down 

the Okovanga Rivers. By AUREL SCHULZ, M.D., and AUGUST HAMMAR, O.E. 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 70 
Illustrations and a Map, 28s. 

TIMES.—** There is not a page which the reader need regard as dull, and so graphics’ly and unpretentiously 
is the story told that before the end of the volume is reached the scene and circumstanoes appear to have long formed 
a part of the familiar knowledge of the reader." 

PETER THE GREAT. By K. Waliszewski. With a 

Portrait. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* 1 A marvellous story, told with great spirit." 

LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 

Edited by EDMUND G03SE. Crown 8vo, price #8. etch. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 

EDMUND G038E, Hon. M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. [/» the Press. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. ByEdward Dowden, 

D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the University of Dublin. 

ATHENJEUM. .—*' A history for lovers of literature ; it gives us a more sympathetic notion of the spirit of French 
writers than any book which has been written in English. Certainly the best history .of French literature in the 
English language." 

SATURDAY REVIEW".—** A history of literature as histories of literature should be written." 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By Gilbert 

MURRAY, M.A., Pro'esaor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

TIMES.—** A sketch to which the much-abused word * brilliant' may be justly applied. Dealing in 400 pages with 
a subj-ct which is both immense and well worn, Mr. Murray presents us with a treatment at once comprehensive, , 
penetrating, and fresh. By dint of a clear, freely moving intelligence, and by dint also of a style at once compact and i 
lucid, he has produced a book which fairly represents the best conclusions of modern scholarship." 

A List of this Series on application. 

THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD: and their Influence on 

English Education. By Sir JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D., formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges- 

I vol., crown 8vo, 5s. f Great Educators. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—** We command this interesting volume to every one interested in the great subject of. I 

the training of the young. The book is a noble tribute to two great educational reformers." | 

A List of this series will he sent on application. I 

THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By Marie Jean 

GUYAU. 1 vol, demy 8vo., 17s. net. 

S n 0T8MAN. —"The knowledge and ability with which it is written, the clewness and vivacity of its style, and 
the aptness of the numerous illustrated anecdotes are conspicuous. It must interest, and few will read it without 
finding in it abundant food for thought and reflection." 

SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897. A Review of the 

Period. Contributions by Sir CHARLE3 DILKE, Mr. JOHN BURNS, Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL, Mr. LIONEL 
JOHNSON, Ac., and many Portraits and Diagrams. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8s. [Great Lives and Events. 

CUBA IN WAR-TIME. By Richard Harding Davis, Author of 

II Soldiers of Fortune.” With Illustrations by Frederic Remington. 1 voL, 3s. 6d. 

TIMES.—** Mr. Davis's book is sure to be widely read. It is the first striking account we have read of the 
characteristics of the war, and there will be general agreement as to its being a good and interesting piece of work." 

MY FOURTH TOUR IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA By Albert 

F. OALVERT, F.R.G.S. 4to, with many Illustrations and Photographs, 21s. net. 

LUMEN. By Camille Flammarion. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

SCOTSMAN.—** One of the most subtle pieces of imaginative literature of reoent times." 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


IN THE .PERMANENT WAY, 
and other Stories. 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 

[Fortieth Thousand. 

SATURDAY REVIEW .— 11 The best novel of the great 
Mutiny." 

THE POTTER’S THUMB. 

[fl'irfA Edition. 

GLOBE.—** A brilliant story ; a story that fascinates." 

FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. 

TIMES.-" Ol exceptional merit.- ^ 

ST. IVES. 

By R. L. STEVENSON, Author of “ The Ebb- 
Tide,” &c. Second Edition. 

TIMES.—** Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else 
has given us a better example of a dashing story, full of 
life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a character who 
will be treasured up in the memory along with David 
Balfour and Alan Breck, even with D’Artagnan and the 
Musketeers." 

THE CHRISTIAN. 


By HALL CAINE. 

Of thi3 Novel over 100,000 copies 
have been sold. 

SKETCH.—* It quivers and palpitates with passion, for* 
e/en Mr. Caine's bitterest detractors cannot deny that he 
is the possessor of that rarest of all gifts—genius." 


THE GADFLY. 


By E. L. VOYNICH. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE .—"A very strikingly original 
romance, which will hold the attention of all wno read it, 
and establish the author’s reputation at once for first-rate 
dramatic abiLity. Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, we 
must avow it to be a work of real genius." 

THE FREEDOM OF HENRY 
MEREDYTH. 

By M. HAMILTON, Author of “ McLeod of the 
Camerons," Ac. 

MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. 

By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ The Dancer in 
Yellow,” Ac. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. — “ Keen observation, 
delicate discrimination, a pleasant, qniet humonr, rsie 
inwer ot drawing characters that are both absolutely 
natural and interesting to study." 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW- 

By HENRY JAMES, Author of “The Spoils of 
Poynton.” Second Edition. 

DAILT CHRONICLE.—" A work of art, so oomplex, 
so many-coloured, so variously beantifnl! It is life seen, 
felt, understood, and interpreted by a rich imagination, by 
an educated temperament; it is a life sung in melodious 
prose, and that. It seems to ns, is the highest romance." 

THE GODS ARRIVE. 

By ANNIE E. H0LD3W0RTH, Author of “ Joanna 
Traill, Spinster.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Bright, wholesome, and 
full of life and movement. Mias Boldsworth has, too, a 
very witty style.” 


LAST STUDIES. 

By HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, Author of 
“ Wreckage.” With an Introduction by HENRY 
JAMES, and a Portrait. [ Shortly. 

SARAH GRAND’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BETH BOOK. 

By SARAH QRAND, Author of “ The Heavenly 
Twins” [Jn the Press. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Dedicated by apodal permission to Her Majesty. 

New Part and Doable Section now ready, 4fco, stiff covers. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HIS 

TORICAL PRINCIPLES. Pounded mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society. 

New Double Section-FOISTY-FBANKISH. 8e. > 

New Part—FIELD-PRANKISH, lie. ed. j by Mr ' H,XKT Baanixx. 

Fosrmcomiro Issoi, Jasuakt 1, 1889. 

A DOUBLE SECTION of F ’and G, by Mr. BaantiT (completing the letter F and 
containing a portion of G). 


Now Ready. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff oovers, 2e. 8d. 

FIRST STEPS in ANGLO-SAXON. By Henry 

SWEET, M.A., Ph.D., Ac. 

THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. Selected 

from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With Notes, Explanatory and 
Biographical. By F. T. PALQRAVK, M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, doth, bevelled boards, 4s. 8d. 

“ A more delightful collection it would be difficult to conceive, and the fascination of 
infinite variety carries ns on from page to page.”— Timet. 

%• An Edition is alto issued printed on Oxsobo Irrma Pans, tuperjine cloth, 7s. ltd.; 
and in various superior leather bindings. 


In 2 vols., medium 8vo, in half-roan 28s. 

UNIFORM with DR. BIRKBECK HILL’S EDITIONS of BOSWELL'S “LIFE of 
JOHNSON ” and " LETTERS of SAMUEL J0HN80N.” 

JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and 

Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

“We have now, in all, ten volumes of’Life, Letters, and Misoellanies,' embodying 
practically all that is known, and all that ever will be known, of Dr. Johnson.”— Academy. 


Demy 4to, half-buckram, 38s. net; half-vellum, 42s. net. 

THE CHURCH of ST. MARY the VIRGIN, 

OXFORD. By T. G. JACKSON, R.A., sometime Fellow and now Honorary Fellow 
of Wad ham College. With 24 Full-page Illustrations and numerous out* in the Text. 
•* A quarto of very comely appearance. . . . Mr. Jackson oombines a survey of 
details which all students of architecture will find full of interest, with a lucid and vivid 
sketch of the history of the Church which will be wlecome to everyone who cares for 
Oxford and its teeming academical memories.—The Times . 


[Twenty-first Edition. Eighty- Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 

By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.8.I., O.I.E.| 

“ No other manual on India covers so wide a field with equal udgment and knowledge j 
everywhere complete mastery of the subject is apparent.”—Lead* Mercury. 

** We know of ro work that gives, within reasonable compass, such a complete outline 
of the history oi the peoples of our great eastern dependency .”—PaU Mall Qaeette. 


RULERS OF INDIA SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. fid. 

THE MARQUESS of HASTINGS; and the Final 

Overthrow of the Mar&thi Power. By Major ROSS of BLADEN8BURG, C.B. 

DAILY CHROKICLE .—‘‘Major Rrss has done his work admirably, and bids fair to 
be one of the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country.A most accept¬ 

able and entrancing little volume.” 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE. By G. W. Kitchin, 

D.D., F.S.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH: a Biography. By 

WILLIAM STBBBING, M.A. With a Portrait from the Miniature in the posseaeion 
of the Duke of Rutland. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ It brings Sir Walter Ralegh before us almost as vividly as though we saw him in the 
flesh.”—.Saturday Review. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, half-linen, Se. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCE. By Niccolo Machiavelli. Trans- 

lated from the Italian by NI NT AN HILL THOMSON, M.A. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 1 * The book before us is prepared with as much care aa 
would be bestowed on original work, with no less attention to literary form than faithful¬ 
ness to the original. ... Bo good a version will bring many English readers to one of 
the most remarkable books in them story of political literature.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. fid. 

HISTORY of MY OWN TIME. By Bishop 

BURNET. Vol. I. A New Edition founded on that of M. J. SOUTH, D.D. 
Edited by OSMUND AIRY, M.A. 

TIMES .—" All serious students will oommend the landable enterprise of the Clarendon 
Press in issuing a new edition of this famous work, and in securing the services of so com¬ 
petent an editor as Mr. Airy.” 


2 vols., 9vo, prioe £2 5s. net. 

THE UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in the 

MIDDLE AGES. By HASTINGS R AS HD ALL, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.-" There can be no doubt that Mr. RashdaU has 
produced the classic work in English on the history of Universities.” 


8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, price 18s. 

The LIFE and WORKS of JOHN ARBUTHNOT, 

M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. By GEORGE A. AIT KEN. 

ATHENJEUM .—' 4 Mr. Aitken’s biography is extremely interesting, and he is 
fortunate in having found such a delightful subject.” 


Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid, 

SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST: 

a Popular Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. Gt 
MOULTON, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA. A 

Study in Literary Evolution. Intended for Readers in English and in the Origin* 
By R. G. MOULTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. fid. 

*' A popular yet scholarly presentation of the main ideas which underlie the ancient 
classical drama.”— University Extension Journal. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. fid. 

SOURCES for GREEK HISTORY BETWEEN 

the PERSIAN and PELOPONNESIAN WARS. Colteoted and Arranged by 
G. F. RILL, M.A., of the British Museum, Fellow of University College, London. 

“ The work seems to us to be done in a complete and sctolarlike mumn. . . . Th» 
book is likely to prove extremely useful both to teachers and scholars. —The Times. 


Popular Edition, now ready, with a Facsimile, crown 8vo, stiff oovers, 2s« 6d- 

ECCLESIA8TICUS (xxxix. 15 to xlix. 11). 

Translated from the Original Hebrew and Arranged in Parallel Columns with the 
English Revised Version of 1895, by the Editors of the Hebrew Text (A. R. COWLEY, 
M.A., and AD. NEUBAUER, M.A.). 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A.. Ph.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University 
of Oxford. Part XIL, now ready, 3s. 8d. nst. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE. 

From the Decline of the Roman Empire. 

Pa»x XII. contains: 

Map 37. GERMANIA SACRA, showing the Ecclesiastical Divisions In the Middla 
Ages. By the Eeiros. 

Map 48. POLAND after the Union of Lublin. By R. Nisist Bars. 

Map 68. ITALY in 1454. By Miss EwaaT. 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, London, Edin burgh, Glasgow, and New York. 

Printed by ALEXANDER A 8HBPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chanoery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDRKWB, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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THE ACADEMY. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1330 .—New Seexes. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1897. 


Prior 3 d. 

[Registered at a Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


■pOTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

-*• Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at reduced prices, post 
free. Sporting Works purchased.— William Potter, to. Exohange 
Street East, Liverpool. 

TDOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO , S7, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


ILLIAMS & N O RO ATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, so. South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


r H. WOHLLEBBN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

49, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prioee. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


w 


THACKER & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

S, Creed Lane, London, E C. 

And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 

MSS. considered fo* Publication. [Established 181i. 

A large OlisntiU in all parts of the East. 

AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOK BELLE RH, of *7 and K West Strd Street, New 
York, and 34. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House In London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

M onthly cumulative index to 

PERIODICALS 

Indexes 8objects. Authors, Titles. Book Reviews, and Portraits. 
Specimen copy free. 

Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1\YR. MOSHER'S New and Complete Descriptive 

-*-*-*- LIST OF B00K8 is Now Ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, 
with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand¬ 
made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 
yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Moshkr should favour 
him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
poet paid. _ 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

48, Exchakox Street, Portland, Maine, United Statu. 

rpYPE-WRITING work of every description done 
X with aoouraor and despatch. Author's M88., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing. Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.—The Misses 
LA J. Pote, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 

CJCHOLABLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

^ Greek, Latin. Foreign MSS.. Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
X. W. Lumas, Beeches Road. West Bromwich. 


T ITERARY LADY, experienced Typist, desires 

AJ AUTHORS’ M88. to COPY, at lOd. per 1.000 words. Work 
neatly and expeditiously done.—** Typist,” 27, Strathblaine Road. 8.W. 


rpYP E-WRITER.—GREAT BARGAIN 
£9 fob £3. 

Bend for fnll particulars of shove 8plendid Machine, sold through 
liquidation. Quite new and perfect. A most beautiful, strong, 
practical machine. Anyone can learn in half an hour. 


KING, 8ELL, A RAILTON, Wholesale Stationers, 

13, Gough Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

HTIHB AUTHOR’8 HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

X (The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 60, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 6s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


LIBRARY of tie lais ALEXANDER MACDONALD , 
Esq., Glasgow. 

In the CROWN HALLS, 98, 8AUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, 
on 2nd. 3rd, 4th, 6th, 6th, 8th, and 9th NOVEMBER, commencing 
each day at 12 o clock prompt. 

PUBLIC 8ALE of the FINE COLLECTION 
or 

3,000 RARE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL & ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKS 

{formed with great care and judgment by the late ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD. Esq. Sold by order of Messrs. Macdonald A Kiax- 
land, Writers, Agents for the Trustees). 

M orrison, dick & McCulloch win sell 

by AUCTION as above. On riew on Monday. 1st November, 
fmm 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on forenoon of each day of Sale. 

Catalogues price Is ; or post free on receipt of 12 Stamps on applica¬ 
tion to the Auctioneers, 98, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 


V 


ICTORIA UNIVER8IT Y.— 

THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The Council of the Yorkshire College invite APPLICATIONS for 
the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER in ENGLISH LITERA¬ 
TURE, who will be required to oonduct the classes in this suhjeot for 
the Pass and Honours Schools of the Victoria University. The 
Lecturing will probably average about eight hours per week during 
the Session. The Lecturer will not be at liberty to hold any other 
teaching appointment, but will h • ve opportunity for Extension Lectur¬ 
ing. Stipend £200 with half the class fees. The appointment will date 
from the 1st January. 1898. Applications will be reoeived by the 
8kcrkta«v m> to 1 1th Nove mber. __ _ 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 

U AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WALES). 

The Council Invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 
OF GREEK. 

Application* and testimonials should be sent on or before 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER the 23rd, 1897. to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, October 19th. 1897._ 


TDOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

JTL COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aooounte Branch P. W. D., 
and one In the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to SzcagTAKT at College._ 


M 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLA88IC8. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the abore appointment. 
Applications, acoompanied by Testimoni«ls, should be sent to the 
undersigned, not later than SATURDAY, the 6th of Notkmbrk. 

The Candidate elected will bo required to enter upon his duties as 
soon as possible. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

_ Pro, H Mokley. Secretary. 

TXTANTED.—GIRL of 17 or 18 to join Four other* 

VY who are studying French, Music, Slneing, Painting, in 
FRANCE, in charge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. Highest 
references given and r^tulred. Terms for Pension and French, 
10 Guineas monthly.— Chatebox, **Academy” Office, 43, Chancery 
Ltne, London, W.O._ 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

l-J experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to tbs British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or anv 
person requiring assistance iu Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from Frenoh. Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5, Fumival 8treet, 
London. E.C._ 

JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

fj taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news- 
paper ana general printing office. With his intelligent co-operation 
would be made duly qualified to take oharge of a similar business. 
Moderate premium, which, supplemented, would be returned as pro¬ 
gressive aslaiy. Must write shorthand. Mar reside with editor or 
proprietor — Address M. M., oars of Messrs. Passmore A Cookes, Avon 
Lodge, West Kensington, W. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 

Advtritiemenis are inserted wwder tAu Juadinp otdA. ywr lin*. pr*m<A. 


H ETIRING from BUSINESS. — CHARLES 

LOWE, Baskerrille Hall. Birmingham, offers choioe little 
Stanfield Oil Painting; also David Cox—Home pretty Chelsea F gores— 
Set of “ Punch,” volt. 1 to 100, new three-quarter moroooo—Set of 
** Punch,” in years, new, half-morocco—Magnificent Oak Bookoase, 
cost £150—100 vole, of useful Tales, Travels, Biographies, Ac., all good, 
sound Volumes, £3. cost £ 20 .— Charles Lowe, Book Exporter, 
New 8treet, Birmingham._ 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(Ad vsrtlssmsnti in this column art instrUd at 4d. per Un*,prtpaid. ) 

TTT ANTED.— CodIm of “THE ACADEMY” for 
VY Uth JANUARY, 1896 Full price (3d. per oopy) paid.— 

Apply Academy Offloa. 4X. Chancery Lan». London._ 


A utograph lktters and historical 

DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A Urge anortment of all kinds 
FOR 8ALE. Lists free.— Scott, 17, Crondaoe Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and 8 ALE of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANI8H BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (far 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N .B .—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terns. 


Prospeotosw and Monthly Lists ot Books gratia and 
poat tree. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Mow O* mu at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

So>t Gratis and poat fir., to any addiwa. 

The List oontain.: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIB’B SELHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 - 34, Nxw Oxtou Stem ; 341, Bbohptoh Road, B.W.; 
48, Quits Victoria Street, E.O., Losdok ; and 
at Baetos Arcade, Manchester. 


O N D 0 N LIBRAE, 

8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Y, 


PaTROE—H.R.H. THE PRINC1 OP WALES, K.G. 

Pessibsst—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
ViCK-Passionm—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. 
the DEAN o! LLANDAFF. HERBERT SPENCER. Esq., Sir 
HENRY BARELY. K.C.B. 

Trobtees— Right Hon. Bir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Right Hon. Sit JOHN LUBBOCK^Bmi., M.P., Right Hon.RAR 

The Library oontain, about 170,000 Volume, of Ancient and Modmn 
Literature, in Varioue Language,. Subscription, A3 a year: Life- 
Memberamp. acoording to age. Fifteen Volumm are alto-ed to 
Country, ana Ten to Town Member,. Reading-Room Open from 
lo to half-paet a CATALOGUE. Fifth Edition. 0 role., royal 8ro, 
price 31a; to Members, 10a 

C. T. HAOBERO WRIGHT, Seoretery and Librarian. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O.. 
An the eole re preeentatlrea in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFBTAENOL, of Munich. 

The well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Fuhliehlng Firm, A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plate, always on view. 

Process Blocks for thr pcrposf, of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Maser, DRUMMOND A CO..apply theoheapeetandbeetProoeeeee 
in the market, whioh an epeolaUr adaptedto amt 
Antiquarians, Archaeologist#, and thoea engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Paroohial and Di oc es an Record,. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND A CO. invito attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Meohanical Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS. 
Designs, Lace Manufactures. Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac. 
Sbc., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Files Uat on application. 

Offloei i HENRIETTA STREET. CO VENT GARDEN. LONDON 
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THE 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AKD 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A HIOH-OLASS PAPES TOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL¬ 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OP LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, prtoe 1 Jd. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
Articles on CtmitEirr Literary Subjects— 
Notes and News regarding Books—Con¬ 
tinental Notes—American Notes—Jottings 
about Library Sales—Bbviews of New 
Books and Magazines—Regular Lists of 
Books Published in Great Britain and 
America—Leading Foreign Publications— 
Businesses for Sale—Situations Wanted, 
and Situations Vacant—Books Wanted to 
Purchase, and Books for Sale—Trade 
Changes. 

Tht characteristics of the Library mat Ur, and of tht 
Advertisements, make the Publishers' Circular and 
BookeeUere' Rtoord a moot comprehensive rtoord of 
current liUraturt. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 

a. d. 

Fob Fifty - two Weeks, Including 

Postage*.8 6 

For Twenty-six Weeks, Including 

Postage.4 6 

For Thirteen Weeks, Including 

POSTAGE.2 6 

* The Annual Subeoription to Amtrioa and foreign 
Countries included in the Foetal Union is Klein 1 
Shillings. 

N.B.— The Annual Subscription includes 
the large Export and Educational Numbers, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted column. 


NOW HEADY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i896. 

Royal Svo, pp. over 220, cloth limp, Ss. net; or 
naif-roan limp, fie. #d. net. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME 

OF TMM 

English Catalogue for 1896 

differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 

FULL TITLE 

With Duplicate, and in mans oases TriplieaU, Classifi¬ 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 
of at hitherto abbreviated Titles, eoneequently 

The Bulk of the Catalogue la Increased bv 
over 80 page*, 

whilst the prtoe (Ss. net) remains the same. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON POEMEE ISSUES. 

“ * The BngUah Catalogue ’ is a pnblioatton of national 
importance. There is nething existing that has any claim 
to be oompared with it aa a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications ."—Daily News. 

“ Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Atheneeum. 

“ We need scarcely point ont how valuable a work of 
referenoe this well-known catalogue affords, aa it le not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the Use, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works Imported 
from the United States of America are also included m this 
admirable volume.”—Doily Telegraph. 

“ * The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are need, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty weloome.”— Scotsman. 

'* To say that it ie indispensable to whole classes and 
interests ie mere oommonplace. It is in its class the most 

useful of reoords.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

record."—Notes and Querist. 

London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON k COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Donstan’e House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS: 

The objections to them, and how they have 

been met. 


Cmteris paribus everyone would rather use a fountain pen that 
carries its own ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere and at 
any moment, in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from two or three 
general objections to them. “ A fountain pen is all very well,” 
people say, “but it has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink 
comes out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes a hideous 
mess on the smallest provocation. By way of compensation, when 
you want to write, the ink retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled 
into your pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been shaken 
and thumped until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; hut the CAW PEN has met the difficulty. 
It does not have to be carried upright; it can be carried sideways, 
upside down, or in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much as you please; 
it cannot spill. On the other hand, until the CAW PEN is opened 
for use the nib (which is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed 
in the ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving any 
trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen which anyone 
cares to use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, but it is so con¬ 
venient for desk use that it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does not clog with 
air bubbles during that operation. Prices from 12s. fid. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.”— Weetmineter Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the point rarely 
suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can he adjusted in an instant. 
It has not all the advantages of the CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but 
for people who prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. 
Prices from 5s. 

British Depot: 4fi, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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TREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEATS. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891 , 

By CHARLES S. MI ALL. 
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to get hold of this publication.”— 8outh Wales Daily News. 
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ESTABLISHED 1881. 
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there was never one lost more simple-minded and earnest- 
hearted than * Roddy Owen.* "—Daily Chronicle. 

With Portraits and Maps. Grown 8vo, 9s. Just out. 

UNDER the RED ORESCENT. 


LAW of BANK8 and BANKERS. 

By W. DE BRACY HERBERT, M.A, LL.M., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


. . _ . _ . - „ . r, . 14 A clear and readable exposition of the English law of Banker and 
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THE LIFE of WILLIAM PENGELLY, 
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he wae able to give to such Hymns as • Lead, kindly Light,* 
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of music which intensifies their fullest meaning. 

Demy 8vo. 
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The PRIVATE PAPERS of WILLIAM 

WILBERFOROE. Collected and Edited, with a 
Preface, by Mrs. WILBERFORCE, of Lavington. 
Photogravure and other Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 

“ The volume as it stands is so full of intrinsic interest 
that it almost dispenses with the services of an editor.” 

Times, in a column and a-half review. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of MR. 

ENDYMION PORTER; Sometime Gentleman of the 
Bedcha mber to King Charles the First. By DO ROTHBA 
TOWN8HEND. Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 

“ It is not only State secrets that lie buried beneath the 
dust of our national archives. That this dust also covers 
many a secret of the human heart is proved by the diggings 
and discoveries as in a Klondike land of human passion, 
whereof Mrs. Townshend has embodied its results in the 
handsomely turned out volume before us.” 
_ Daily Chronicle. 

' VOLUME I. OF “MASTERS OF MEDICINE.” 

JOHN HUNTER. By Stephen Paget. 

With Introduction by Sir JAMBS PAGET. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. (This work forms the Initial Volume of the 
Series which is Edited by Ernest Habt, D.C.L., Editor 
of “ The British Medical Journal.”) 

“ In this well-written monograph we have a portrait of 
the man in his splendid strength and skill, and the impres- 
sion it leaves is heightened by the fact that his amusing 
foibles are also revealed.” Leeds Mercury. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE 
HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS of SOME 

FAMOUS MEN. By Bey. E. J. HARDY, Mjt. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 


BY BENJAMIN SWIFT, AUTHOR OF “NANOY NOON.” 

THE TORMENTOR. In Unwin’s 

Green Cloth Library. 6s. 


DR. WEIR MITCHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO NEW ANTHOLOGIES. 

(I.) THE FLOWER OF THE MIND: 

A Choice among the best Poems. 

By Mrs. MEYNELL. 

With Cover Designed by Laurence Housman. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [On Monday. 


(II.) A BOOK OF VERSES FOR 
CHILDREN: an Anthology. 

Compiled by EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS. 
With Cover, Title-Page and End- Papers Designed in Colours 
by F. D. Bedford. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready. 


THE DUMPY BOOKS BOB OHILDBHN. 


(I.) The FLAMP, the AMELIORATOR 

AND THE 

SCHOOLBOY’S APPRENTICE. 

By E. V. LUCAS. 


(IL) MRS. TURNER S CAUTIONARY 
STORIES. 


With an Essay on Good and Bad Children. 
16mo, doth. Is. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA 
OF GOD: 


An Inquiry into the Origins of Religions. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. 


HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, some- 

time Brevet Lt.-Col. on the Staff of His Exoellency 
General Washington. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 
“ Is so told that the interest at no time flags. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell deserves our thanks for an admirable piece of 
work. Literature. 


AN ALLEGORY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

BRER MORTAL. By Ben Marlas. 

6 Full-Page IUustra' ions by Mark ZangwilL Ceth, 6s. 


THE FORTUNE-SEEKERS’ GUIDE. 

THE GOLD FIELDS of the KLON- 

DYKE; the Yukon Region of Alaska and British 
America. The 8tory as told by Ladue, Berry, Phis- 
cator, and other gold-flndoTs. By JOHN W. LEONARD. 
Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE LIFE of GENERAL GORDON. 

By DEMETRIUS 0. BOULGER. 8 Photogravures 
and other Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 


NEW IRISH LIBRARY.—New Volume. 

LAYS of the RED BRANCH By 

Sir SAMUEL FERGU80N. With an Introduction by 
Lady FERGUSON. Paper, Is.; doth gilt, gilt top, ts. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHILDREN S STUDY. 

ROME. By Mary Ford. 

FRANCE. By Mary 0. Rowsell. 

Each with Frontispiece, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By 

L. T. HOBHOU8B, M.A. With Preface by R. B. 
HALDANE, M.P. Paper covers, Is. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

MY LONG LIFE. By Mary Oowden- 

GLARKE. With 4 Photogravure Engravings and 
4 Collotypes. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

COMPLETE LIST of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 
AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS will be lent poet free 
on receipt of card. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF 

OMAR KHAYYAM: 

A Paraphrase from several Literal Translations. 
Long fcap. 8vo, parchment cover, 6s. 

REALMS OF UNKNOWN KINGS: 

Poeme. 

By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 

Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 2s. net; buckram, 3s. net. 

A NEW BOOK ON NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THE TENTH ISLAND: 

Being tome Account of Newfoundland, iti People, ite 
Politics, and ite Peculiarities. 

By BECKLES WILLSON. 

With an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM WHITEWAY, 
K.G.M.G-, Premier of the Colony, 

And an Appendix by Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. 
With Map. Globe 8vo, buckram, Ss. 8d. 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF, AND 
ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH. 

By LOUIS WALDSTEIN, M.D. 

Fcap. 8vo, oloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE OLD ROME AND THE NEW, 

And Other Studies. 

By W. J. STILLMAN. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE LAUGHTER OF JOVE: a Novel. 

By HELMUTH SCHWARTZE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED LAST WEDNESDAY. 

In 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Edited, with Biographical Additions, 

By FREDERIC G. KENYON. 

From the TIMES.—" The series of letters, it will easily 
be understood, gives a very complete picture of Mrs. 
Browning’s life, so far as it can in any sense be said to 
have belonged to her friends and the world. The editor, 
whose name is a guarantee that he is the right man for the 
work, has supplemented the letters with a slender thread of 
narrative, sufficient to make of these two volumes a 
thoroughly adequate biography. The selection of the 
letters and the interposed narrative are both done with 
excellent taste.” 

From the ST A NDARD.— U As a contribution to political 
as well as literary history, these volumes are of value; and 
they do much to clear up many allusions that have hitherto 
remained obscure in Mrs. Browning's works. It is im¬ 
possible to quit the perusal of these letters without a feeling 
that we have been permitted to pass an hour or two in the 
company of two of the most delightful, as well as the most 
gifted and high-minded, of mortal men and women.” 


NEfF ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
“ THE GREY LADY .” 

Now ready, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Arthur 
Racehak, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE GREY LADY. By Henry 8eton 

MBRRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” “ With Edged 
Tools,” “ lu Kedar’s Tents,” Ac. 


CEBAP POPULAR EDITION of “ MABCBLLA .” 
Now reedy, crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2 b. 6d. 

MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward 

Cheap Popular Edition. 


On November 6th, with Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

THE WAR of GREEK INDEPE.I 

DENCE, 18214838. By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., 
late Scholar of Merton College, Senior Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


NEW NOVEL OF SOUTH AFRICAN LIPS. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 

JAN: AN AFRIKANDER. 

By ANNA HOWARTH. 


THIRD EDITION nearly sold out. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 

By HENRY 8ET0N MERRIMAN, 

Author of “ The Sowers,” “ With Edged Tools,” Jcc 

The GUARDIAN .—’’ Mr. Merrimsn is at his best in his 
new hook. It is full of sdventnre, of bnmonr, aud of vigour, 
and the soene, which is laid in Spain during the O&rlist 

war, will be quite new to moBt readers.In short, we have 

nothing bnt praise for' In Kedar'a Tents.’ ” 

Mr. Jurss Pays in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS.—“It is a book which no one will laydown who 
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REVIEWS. 


THE DABK LADY UNVEILED. 

Gosatp from a Muniment Room , being Passages 
in the Lives of Anne and Mary Fytton, 1574 
to 1618. Transcribed and Edited by Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate. (David Nutt.) 

I T is a happy chance which has brought 
the Muniment Boom of Arbury, 
Warwickshire, under the control of a lady 
so able and open-minded as the present 
Lady Newdegate. Out of the family 
letters there preserved she has made 
a charming and most valuable selection, 
doing her work as editress with diligence, 
frankness, and discretion. The Lady New- 
digate of three centuries ago, who is the 
heroine of the book, happens to have had 
for her only sister Mistress Mary Fytton, 
Maid-of-Honour to Queen Elizabeth, who is 
by some thought to have been the heroine 
of a very different book—the Sonnets, to 
wit, of William Shakespeare. As the letters 
contain many references to this lady, they 
have a peculiar interest for those eager 
irreconcilables on whom the enigma of the 
Sonnets has cast its spell. But even if Mary 
fytton had not attained this equivocal 
fame, the value of the book as a record of 
domestic maimers in the days of Elizabeth 
and James would be undiminished: 

“ For us,” says Lady Newdegate, “living as 
we do within the same walls where, nearly three 
hundred years ago, Anne lived, loved and 
died . . . our chief heroine’s personality has a 
reality and a fascination which we cannot hope 
to impart to our readers.” 

This is no doubt true; but it is also true 
that to any reader of these pages who has 
a spark of imagination, Anne Newdigate 
cannot but become very real and sympathetic. 
Of her own writing not much is preserved— 
only a few drafts of letters, and a long and 
touching supplication to Lord Salisbury, 
then “Master of the Wards,” for the ward¬ 
ship of her eldest son. She is amply mirrored 
for us, however, in the letters addressed to her 
by numerous correspondents, who all write 
in a tone of unfeigned affection and admira¬ 
tion. First come her father and mother, Sir 
Edward and Lady Fitton, of Gawsworth, 


Cheshire. Her father ends his first letter: 
“ Thus longeing soare to see thee faare well 
this xvii of May, 1598. Thy treuest friend 
Ed. ffyton ”; and two months later he 
begins another letter thus: “Nan Newdi- 

f ate, I ame to think my selfe muche 
eholdinge to you as a ffather cann be to a 
daughter.” Her mother ends a letter “ To 
my good doughter Mrs. Anne Newdygat 
at Erbery ” with the touching phrase, “ God 
bleseyou and yours and send us all meri 
to meett.” Her uncle, Francis Fytton, 
addresses “ To myne especiall good neece, 
Mrs. Newdigate at hir house at Arbery in 
Warwyckshyre,” and signs himself “ Your 
owne uncle and affectionat frend to all my 
powere.” These are no mere formal phrases. 
Their context sufficiently proves that the 
affections of a truly united family centred 
around Anne; while the loyalty with which 
she stood by her scapegrace sister through 
all her errors and troubles shows that there 
was no Pharisaism in her own unblemished 
virtue. Outside her immediate family, her 
chief correspondents were Sir William 
Knollys, of whom more anon, old Sir Fulke 
Greville, Sir Bichard Leveson, and one 
Francis Beaumont—not, unfortunately, the 
Beaumont of The Maid's Tragedy and 
Philaster. To Sir Fulke Greville, then over 
seventy, she accorded, in the fashion of 
the time, the title of “master,” acknow¬ 
ledging herself his “ servant,” and the old 
gentleman thanked her for her favour in 
these courtly, yet evidently heartfelt, terms: 

“ Deere esteemed and best beloved servant 
All y® words in y® world cannot suffycyntly 
expresse ye Joy and comfort I take in bearying 
ye tytle and name off your M r . Many men are 
diversely affectted, some take pryde off fayre 
howses some off theare welth, some off fayre 
wyfls and others off theare chyldrene; I only 
glory y l I have a servant w'“ conteynes all 
vertews and y® same draws to her y° trow love 
and affecktion off all good mynds and myne in 
good faythe sweete servant in such sort that 
rhoughe I have y® honor to be called your M r . 
you have y® powre to command me and any 
things I have. . . . 

“ From Beachampscourt this 20th off 
August 1599 

by him y l loves and honors you 
“Your M r . off your own favor and 
courtesye, 

“ FFOWLXE GREVYLE.” 

The letters of her cousin, Sir Bichard 
Leveson, are frank, sailorlike, and genuinely 
affectionate. It strikes us as odd to find 
him currently addressing her as “ sweet 
wyff,” while sending the most friendly 
messages to her husband, “ my cozen Jake ”; 
but it was the fashion of the time to express 
affection in imaginary relationships. Even 
the cousinship was, as a matter of fact, many 
times removed; yet he would be a frontless 
cynic indeed who, after reading these in¬ 
nocent and kindly letters, should hint a 
suspicion that, as Barham puts it, “they 
were a little less than kin and rather more 
than kind.” So amiable is Leveson’s un¬ 
conscious self-portrayal that, like the present 
Lady Newdegate, we are loath to believe the 
assertion of an old family-tree that Mary 
Fytton, his friend’s sister, was his mistress 
and had two children by him. It is clear 
enough that Mary’s conduct was not irre¬ 
proachable even in the interval between her 


intrigue with the Earl of Pembroke and her 
marriage with William Polwhele. Shortly 
after Sir Edward Fytton’s death, in 1606, 
we find Lady Fytton writing to her daughter 
Anne: 

“ I take no joye to heer of your sister nor of 
that boy. If it hade plesed God whan I did 
bear her that shee and I hade bine beried it hade 
saved mee ffrom a great delle of sorow and 
gryffe, and her ffrom sham and such shame as 
never hade Chesshyre woman, worse now than 
ever. Wrytt no mor to mee of her.” 

There can be but one interpretation of 
this passage; but it can scarcely refer to the 
birth of a child by Sir Bichard Leveson, 
who died in August, 1605. Moreover, the 
phrase “worse now than ever” indicates 
that Mary’s conduct had for some time 
been better, and that she had lately 
relapsed into evil ways; but if, as the 
family-tree would have us believe, she had 
two daughters by Sir Bichard Leveson, they 
must have been bora between 1601 and 
1605, so that at no time oould there have 
been any great appearance of reforma¬ 
tion on her part On the whole, then, we 
incline, with Lady Newdegate, to reject the 
evidence of the family-tree, so far as it con¬ 
cerns Sir Bichard Leveson. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the 
family-tree was correct in recording her 
intrigue with Pembroke; that Sir Bichard 
Leveson’s will contains provision for the 
payment of an annuity of £100 to “a 
person or persons ” privately designated by 
the testator to his executors; that a Captain 
Polwhele served under Sir Bichard Leveson 
at sea; and that the manor of Perton, in 
Staffordshire, where William Polwhele and 
Mary Fytton lived after their marriage in 
1607, was the property of Sir Bichard. 
The matter is obscure and of no importance. 
The interesting part of Mary Fytton’s career, 
to which we shall presently return, lies 
between 1595 and 1601. 

Anne Newdigate lost her husband in 
1610, and it was shortly before his death 
that she got into correspondence with her 
neighbour, Francis Beaumont of Bed worth. 
This gentleman’s letters are, from a literary 
point of view, the most interesting in the 
book, for Master Beaumont possessed no 
despicable powers of expression, and was 
an accomplished, though Delated, Euphuist. 
He is Anne’s most ardent admirer, and, 
being himself well stricken in years, is 
urgent in promoting the suit of his “ cosyn 
Sanders,” who would fain have been her 
second husband. Anne, however, resolutely 
declined to be (as she herself phrased it in 
her petition to Lord Salisbury) “ soe accursed 
a woeman to marrye againe.” She seems, 
indeed, to have had little more than an 
amused tolerance for the ingenious phrases 
in which Master Beaumont pleaded his 
kinsman’s cause. Yet they were not with¬ 
out a certain insinuating grace — witness 
the following really exquisite form of 
address: “ My best ladie and of all Indies 
that ever I knew myne onlie best and most 
noble Ladie.” Hamlet, you perceive, was 
in nowise out of the fashion m inscribing 
his billet, “ To the celestial and my soul’s 
idol the most beautified Ophelia ”; but 
Beaumont’s formula is at once simpler and 
subtler; Polonius oould acaroely have found 
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it “avile phrase.” Whether sincerely or 
not, Beaumont professed a somewhat ex¬ 
travagant admiration for Anne’s own literary 
gifts (which were quite unpretending), and 
begged earnestly for a copv of her before- 
mentioned letter and supplication o Lord 
Salisbury: 

“ Your owne they be and yours as much as 
your owne children be yours, in this onely 
different, that your children were borne of your 
bodie and these preatie inanimate creatures 
borne of your brayne: yet not still borne but 
borne stu to reproove poor mee. . . . You 
can not bestows your favoures upon any the 
best f reindes you have that shalbe more kindelie 
accepted then of mee, and your most loving 
freind my neece, who being a great collector 
of monuments wil, I knowe, in hir booke of 
rscirdes reserves prime station fir my Ladie 
Nudigate’s letters.” 

We owe our best thanks to “ Ladie 
Nudigate” for having preserved, and to 
Lady Newdegate for having published, 
these “ monuments ” of the epistolary style 
of our forefathers. 

But we have kept the worshipful Sir 
William Knollys, Comptroller of Her 
Majesty’s Household, waiting too long for 
his audience. Whatever be their bearing 
on the problem of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
and even if it should one day appear that 
they have no bearing at all, Sir William’s 
letters are certainly human documents of 
extraordinary interest. He was over fifty, 
and married to a rich wife who was older 
than himself, when the seventeen-year-old 
daughter of his friend, Sir Edward Fytton, 
made her first appearance at Court. After 
promising her father to ‘ 1 defiend the innocent 
Iamb ffrom the wolvyshe crueltye and fox-like 
subteltye of the tame bests off thys place,” 
he promptly fell in love with her and deter¬ 
mined to marry her as soon as his wife 
should be good enough to die. Meanwhile 
he doted upon her with all an old man’s 
fondness, and made her sister Anne the 
confidant of a suit which seems to have been 
(if the word can be used under the peculiar 
circumstances) entirely “ honourable.” He 
is dejected, in one letter, because Mary 
has gone to bed without saying good night 
to him. In another, accepting the office of 
godfather to one of Anne Newdigate’s 
children (a daughter), he writes: 

“ Imagyne what name I love best, and that 
doe I nominate but reffer the choyse to your 
selff, and yff I might be as happye to be a 
ffather as a godffather, I would think myselff 
exceedyng rich, but th*t will never be untill 
one of your owne tribe be a partye player.” 

Passages of as plain or even plainer import 
abound in his letters. It is evident that 
the compact of marriage as soon as it should 
be legally possible was (outwardly, at least) 
accepted by Mary herself, and was under¬ 
stood and approved by her family. Gradu¬ 
ally, as time goes on, Mary grows restive, 
and makes no attempt to conceal the fact 
from Sir William, who writes: 

“ Hyr greatest feare ys that while the grasse 
groeth the horse maye starve, and sbe thinketh 
a byrd in the bushe ys worth 2 in the hand [ate]. 
But both she and I must have patienoe & 
that will bring peace at the last.” 

At last, as we know, Mary’s intrigue with 


William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, comes 
to light, she leaves the Court in disgrace, 
and though Sir William continues to write 
of her affectionately and respectfully, all 
thought of marriage is at an end. Now, to 
some of us, it appears that this strange and 
almost incredible relationship between the 
old Comptroller of the Household and the 
young Maid of Honour removes the main 
difficulty in the way of accepting Mary 
Fytton as the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
while it supplies a new and striking coin¬ 
cidence in her favour. The great stumbling- 
block to the Mary Fytton theory has hitherto 
been the phrase “In act thy bed’-vow 
broke ”; and here we find her engaged by 
what was in effect a “bed-vow” to Sir 
William Knollys. Furthtr, it had been 
argued by more than one critic that the 
sonnet beginning: 

“ Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 
And Will to boot, and Will in overplus,” 

implied that she had not only two lovers, but 
three, of the name of William; and here 
we have the trefoil completed: William 
Shakespeare, William Herbert, William 
Knollys. We have no space to go into the 
question in detiil. All we can say is that 
if Mary Fytton was not the Dark Lady, the 
chain of coincidence completed by these 
letters is one of the strangest on record. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 

RecoUectiom of Aubrey de Fere. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

Ms. Aubrey de Verb’s Recollection* go 
back for more than sixty years. They are 
concerned a little with travels, the record of 
which reminds us that there was a time 
when an Englishman’s visit to Milan 
Cathedral was an event; they deal largely 
with politics, but narrowed to Irish politics, 
and narrowed again to strained relations 
between landlord and tenant, Mr. de Vere 
belonging to a family of landlords, and 
having no love for “ the agitators ” as his 
political opponents are nicknamed by him; 
they deal, too, with religion, for Mr. de 
Vere is one of the not very numerous 
Irishmen of his class who have joined the 
Roman Catholic Church; and he devotes 
himself for the rest to the world of 
Letters, in which, by his own achievements 
as well as by his close friendships with 
eminent writers, he has been a name since 
Victoria began to rule. These literary “ Re¬ 
collections ” will be the most interesting of 
all for the general reader, who may, however 
regret their grave limitations. Mr. de Vere, 
for instance, was the friend of Tennyson 
for more than half a century. They met 
in the first forties in the rooms of James 
Spedding, or at some smoking party of the 
“ apostles ”; and they called each other by 
their Christian names from the first, a 
oommon habit with the Laureate’s early 
friends, due perhaps to the convenience of 
distinguishing him from his brothers. After 
fifty years of friendship, the two Christian 


names were put together in a playful verse 
by Tennyson: 

“ Little Aubrey in the West! Little Alfred in 
the East 

Accepts the songs you gave, and he sends you 
his salaam,” 

and so on, with allusions to “little Homer, 
little Dante, little Shakespeare.” The two 
names, moreover, are linked together in 
the christening—“ Alfred Aubrey ”—of one 
of the present Lord Tennyson’s sons. Of 
the long intimacy, thus outwardly marked, 
the readers of Mr. de Vere’s RecoUectiom 
have no .hints; for he has enriched the 
Laureate’s Memoir with such contributions. 
Of Mr. de Vere’s friendship with Sara 
Coleridge, the poet’s daughter, the record 
is in her Memoir; it is not here. So, too, 
in the case of Landor, of Sir Henry Taylor, 
of Lord Houghton, Mr. de Vere has added 
chapters to other books, which gained 
thereby the interest now lost to his own. 

It is so long since his career was at its 
beginning, that a new generation may well 
need the reminder they do not get of the 
friendships and praises that link his name 
with immortal memories. In him Walter 
Savage Landor hailed that Greek spirit which 
revives so strangely, at far intervals of time 
and space, in single intellects among alien 
nations. Landor placed the young poet on 
the heights, bidding him go forward— 

“ WCere there are none to lead and few to 
follow,” 

adding to his valediction: 

“Make thy proud name still prouder for thy 
sons, 

Aubrey de Vere! ” 

To him, too, Sir Henry Taylor addressed 
the lines we miss from these Recollection *: 

“No lesser light 

Than what was lit in Sydney’s spirit clear, 

Or given to saintly Herbert to diffuse, 

Now lives in thine, de Vere.” 

In a notice of these personal “ Reeeileetions ” 
we may be allowed to add that Landor’s in¬ 
junction has never been fulfilled; that Mr. 
de Vere has never married; and that with 
him and his elder brother, Sir Stephen de 
Vere, the “proud name” will pass away 
from this branch of the family that bears 
it. All these maimings and omissions mean 
that the present “ Recollections ” are some¬ 
what random, if so haphazard a phrase may 
be used where all that does appear is so 
dignified, so circumspect, and so sedate. 

Mr. de Vere was about eighteen when he 
began to write verses in 1832, one of his 
themes being the Reform Bill. A year 
earlier he had passed through his Byron 
period. After a month of it, an inmate of 
the house said: “ What has flung that cloud 
over your face ? ” Probably no reply was 
given then, but Mr. de Vere now confesses: 
“ It was the Byronio sulk.” He did find 
some expression for his thoughts, however, 
for he said to his father: “ I suppose every 
one knows that Byron is the greatest modem 
poet.” Sir Aubrey answered very quietly, 
“ I do not know it.” “ Then who is ? ” 
persisted the boy; and he got back the 
name of Wordsworth. A year later he was 
able to say that the Byron sulk had been 
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exorcised by his reading ol the other poet. 
When, in 1841, Mr. de Vere visited England, 
he went to the Lakes, and, as a guest of 
Miss Fenwick, met her illustrious neighbour, 
and afterwards made a stay of several days 
under his roof, “which I regard as the 
greatest honour of my life.” Even the 
yearly visits to Cardinal Newman at Edg- 
baston, or to Sir Henry Taylor at Bourne¬ 
mouth, or to Tennyson at Aldworth, must 
give way to that experience at Bydal Mount; 
but we have to remember these other inter¬ 
courses, and the value attached to them by 
Mr. de Vere, if we would give full weight 
to his superlative words. Aletter written by 
Wordsworth to his visitor soon after his 
departure incidentally discloses that Aubrey 
de Vere’s filial attitude towards the poetry 
of his father existed even then, and that he 
himself had begun his career as a reviewer 
in various quarterlies: 


“ First let me express,” Wordsworth writes, 
“my pleasure in learning that I had been 
misinformed concerning the article in The 
Quarterly. The thing I have not read, nor 
probably ever shall read; but it grieved me to 
think, from what I beard of it, that it should 
be written by any friend of mine whom I 
esteem so highly as yourself. And I was the 
more concerned because the only disparaging 
notices which I have ever cared the least for 
unfortunately have ever come from persons 
with whom I have lived in close intimacy. 
And this occurred in several remarkable in¬ 
stances. Now, though I am far from supposing 
that every one who likes me shall think well 
of my poetry, yet I do think that openness of 
dealing is necessary before a friend undertakes 
to decry one’s writings to the world at large.” 

After this human passage, Wordsworth 
proceeds to another theme common to the 
epistles of poets—the acknowledgment of 
volumes of verse; and when you are dealing 
with Mr. de Vere, you may be sure he has 
sent not his own poems only, but his father’s 
and his friend’s. After acknowledging Mr. 
de Vere’s volume, which “ Miss Fenwfii 
has read with much pleasure, especially the 
Hymns,” and which she “lent to Mr. 
Faber,” the future founder of the London 
Oratory, Wordsworth continues: 


“ Alas, the state of my eyes curtails my 
reading hours very much in these short days. 
Your father’s Sonnets and Mr. Taylor’s Tragedy 
are the only verse I have read for many months. 
If the expression, especially in point of truth¬ 
fulness, were- equal m your father’s poems to 
the sanctity and weight of the thoughts, they 
would be all that one could desire in that style 
of writing. But in respect to your father's 
poems, your own, and all other new productions 
m verse, whether of my friends or of strangers, 
I ought frankly to avow that the time is past 
with me for bestowing that sympathy to which 
they are entitled. For many reasons connected 
with advanced life I read but little of new 
works either in prose or verse. Bogers says of 
me, partly in joke and partly in earnest, as he 
says of himself and others as frankly, ‘ I read 
no poetry now but my own.’ In respect to 
myself, my good old friend ought to have 
added that if I do read my own, H is mainly, 
if not entirely, to make it better. But certain 
it is that old men’s literary pleasures lie chiefly 
among the books they were familiar with in 
their youth; and this is still more pointedly 
true of men who have practised composition 
themselves. You must be perfectly aware of 
all that I have said as characteristic of human 
nature to a degree which scarcely allows ex¬ 


ceptions, though rigidity or obtuseness will 
prevail more in some minds than in others.” 

This is frank, at any rate, and only the 
hastily-judging will say that it is also 
egotistic. It explains, or at least admits, 
the existence of that otherwise baffling 
slowness of old poets to admit the claim. 
of new ones. But we miss from this volume 
what has been told elsewhere, and is 
certainly required here to round the story, 
the record of Mr. de Vere’s own wresting 
from Wordsworth his first praise of Tenny¬ 
son, whose “Of old sat freedom” and 
“ You ask me why, though ill at ease,” he 
judiciously chose for recitation at Rydal 
Mount. Mr. de Vere had then the talisman 
of youth, and he was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Tennyson from the moment Monckton 
Milnes brought the 1842 volume to Curragh 
Chace. Mr. de Vere is among the elders 
of those who had the exquisite pleasure of 
discovering the then little recognised glories 
of Keats and Shelley, whom he read as he 
drove his sister about the woods—“ the pony 
soon found us out and we had hairbreadth 
escapes or repeated aloud all night float¬ 
ing in a boat on the lake till a splendid 
sunrise surprised him—“ it was all Shelley’s 
fault.” 

With Coleridge’s work, too, he made 
acquaintance at the same time; and the 
union of “poet and saint” which Cowley 
thought so rare in Crashaw, but which 
recent poetry has made familiar by allusions 
to “the holy poets” and to “saint or 
singer ” as alternatives, seems to have had 
a place in his reverent mind: 


already f a m il i a r to readers of magazines. 
The chapter on the Great Irish Famine is 
vitiated by the feeling born of modem 
political landlord-and-tenant warfare that 
is suggested in it; and it is made all but 
vain by the modesty which has withheld 
the record of the writer’s own personal 
devotion to the dying. More to tne point 
than stale anecdotes of that “year of 
sorrow ” would be a quotation in this 
volume from the still vital verses composed 
by Mr. de Vere himself at that time: 

Fall snow, and cease not! Flake by flake 
The decent winding-sheet compose; 

Thy task is iust and pious; make 
An end of blasphemies and woes. 

1 Fall, snow, in stillness fall, like dew, 

On church’s roof and oedar s fan; 

And mould thyself on pine and yew, 

And on the awful face of man. 


“A thousand thanks to you, my dear 
friend ’’ [he writes to Sara Coleridge], “ for that 
lock of your father's hair. I could hardly have 
valued more a tress from a saint’s head rti.n 
I value one which may once have touched 
‘that god-like forehead,’ seen so often in 
my youthful fancies, but never, alas! in 
the light of day. I shall never again feel 
that veneration for any other man which 
my sister and I used to feel for your father 
when we read him together and thought, on 
laying down the book, that we could gather 
amaranths from every meadow. I am not now 
quite so much a believer iu heroes as once ere 


Op qua kin g moor and mountain moss, 

With eyes upstuing at the sky, 

And arms extended like a cross. 

The long expectant sufferers lie. 

“ Bend o’er them, white-robed acolyte, 

Put forth thine hand from dona and mist; 
And minister the last sad rite, 

Where altar there is none nor priest.” 

That Mr. de Vere has written poetry as 
fine as this, may be news to many readers 
of his Recollectiont ; nor will they have any 
hint of it there, although his final chapter 
is entitled in the table of contents “ 8ome 
of my Poems, their Aims and Obj'ecte,” 
a title which loses half its dulness in 
the book itself, where the chapter is called 
only “ Some of my Poems.” The book 
is issued without an index, an omission 
which will decide many persons to refuse 
it a place on their shelves among books of 
reference. Another addition needed for 
future issues is that of a table of errata, 
in which, for instance, the name of Lord 
Blackford should correct the “Blackford” 
that now appears, and a very bad mis¬ 
print be amended in Mr. de Vere’s own 
verses of “ Farewell to Naples.” 
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that wicked and unfeeling thing, Experience, 
had bullied me into believing that every man 
has his infirmities. This new philosophy does 
not yet, however, wholly tyrannise over my old 
habits. There remains one unsubverted throne 
occupied by an aged man with dreamy eyes, 
and lips once brightened by Parnassian springs, 
and still breathing Elygian airs.” 

Wordsworth's saying that “we live by 
admiration ” comes to mind as we read 
Mr. de Vere’s account of his relations with 
these great poets and their works. Yet for 
him, too, possibly the hour struck when the 
list of his heroes had its end; and when 
the unreceptiveness, confessed to by Words¬ 
worth, became his in turn. Certain it is 
that in these Recollections we have no hint 
of the new and morning spirit that has 
moved through English prose and verse in 
later years. Mr. de Vere writes and feels 
as a contemporary at latest of Coventiy 
Patmore and Trench; not of Mr. George 
Meredith, not of Mr. Stevenson, and still 
less of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

The reminiscences of Cardinals Manning 
and Newman appearing in the volume are 


THE PROSE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles. By William 
Morris. (Longmans.) 

We have many faults to find with this book— 
its style, diction, plot, and conception; but 
they are faults only to be discovered by 
applying the highest tests. Perhaps it may 
sound like cola praise to those who have 
hacked the words “ genius,” “ masterpiece,” 
“ artist ” out of all meaning to say that it 
comes very near being literature. It is a 
book to carry the imagination away from the 
dust and roar of common life, a tale of 
chequered woodland paths and green turf 
and beautiful flowers, a story of witches and 
magic, of fair ladies and brave knights, of 
love and adventure. And at first the quaint 
archaic style seems to fit in with the character 
of the narrative. Of spells and wood 
nymphs, of magic rings, of a boat that acts 
as a wishing-carpet and brings its burden to 
islands where ela remains eld and the young 
are young for ever, where little children are 
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always little children playing with rabbits 
and flowers—how could these be read in the 
matter-of-fact style of the morning paper? 

But the unfortunate fact is tnat Mr. 
Morris could not keep it up. He lived in 
the nineteenth century, and was chokeful 
of his time. The hours he spent with 
Homer suggested to him many fine incidents, 
such as that where the adventurers are half- 
maddened by phantoms of their mistresses 
sailing past in black and green and gold; in 
the “Morte d’Arthur” he has found an 
atmosphere where acts of gramarye and 
feats of derring-do are implicitly believed 
by a simple, credulous, chila-like folk; the 
dialect he has adopted (so far as it is a 
dialect and not a jumble of new and old) is 
the language of Malory; and what poet 
whose mind ran on such themes could avoid 
drinking deep at the vessel held to him by 
Edmund Spenser? Mr. Morris has yielded 
himself fully to the influence of these 
writers. They were kin to him, for there 
is no mistaking his deep, sweet, full 
poetic note, and yet, we repeat, he could 
not get away from his modem environ¬ 
ment. This story of his is not really a 
fairy tale at all; it is a three-decker, a 
novel such as was popular the day before 
yesterday, conceived m Yiotorian London, 
and only dressed in anoient or imitation 
antique wrappages. 

An easy transposition will make our 
meaning clear. Suppose Evilshaw (the 
great wood near which the heroine was 
bom) to be the New Forest, or the 
Forest of Dean, or Epping Forest, and 
the witch of the story the ordinary kid¬ 
napping gipsy of fiction. That surely is 
trodden ground to the novel - reader: a 
stolen child grows to be a woodland beauty, 
and escapes, meets the hero, passes through 
a series of complications, and eventually 
marries him and is happy ever after. We 
think at once of Cinderella, of Perdita, of 
the beggar’s daughter, of Beauty, and the 
heroines of Perraint. Stated thus, the theme 
is that of innumerable fairy tales. But— 
and here is the flaw—the fairy tale, move 
through what adventures it may, should be 
simple, direct, elemental, as being written 
for children or primitives. Our author’s 
hero, the Black Squire, before meeting 
Birdalone, was already in love with a 
woman who is wisdom and goodness in¬ 
carnate —■ “ a tall, slim woman with the 
grace of the willow-bough in the wind; 
with dark plenteous hair and grey hawk- 
eyes; her skin privet-white, with but little 
red in her cheeks.” Now, you cannot play 
fast and loose with the well-established 
conventions of childhood. By the rules of 
the game Atra should have been a false 
witch, wrinkled and ugly and vicious; and 
the Black Squire ought to have been under 
a stem father’s compulsion to marry her. 
Not by any means that we assert Arthur’s 
change to have been impossible; but to 
bring it about, the author must be modem 
and psychological. Mr. Morris did not 
think himself the one and could not be the 
other, and hence this abortion—a three- 
volume novel in the environment of a fairy 
tale. We cannot think he would have 
failed so if he had been content to draw on 
his youthful memories of Walthamstow and 


Epping Forest, and, without trying to 
imitate old legend and fable, had pictured 
nature and life as he knew them. 

Moreover, what we say of the essence 
of the story applies equally well to 
the language. It is our firm belief that 
his love of archaisms was, consciously 
or not, a mere affectation. He is not 
at home in the language, and probably 
could not have spoken it with the ease, for 
instance, with which Lord Tennyson spoke 
the dialect of “ The Northern Farmer.” 
The proof is that Mr. Morris is never at his 
very best except when he forgets all about 
the jargon. Take, for example, the following 
brief description of the phantom ship sent 
forth by the witches; it is the high-water 
mark of the prose in which he most ex¬ 
celled : 

“So we sat us down, but huge shrieking 
laughter rose up unblended from the keel of 
the evil thing, and then they let her go down 
the wind, and she went her way with flashing of 
arms, and streaming of banners and pennons, 
and blowing of horns, and the sun was setting 
over the wide water.” 

Not one obsolete word, and yet how 
strong and vivid the picture! We shall 
instance a passage of another kind, if only 
for the pleasure of transcribing the exquisite 
couplet with which it ends: 

“ I have seen once and again, on the wall of 
the Minorites’ Church at Greenford, a fair picture 
of the Blessed, and they walking in the meads 
of Paradise, clad in like raiment men and 
women; their heads flower-crowned, their feet 
naked in the harmless blossomed grass; hand 
in hand they walk, with all wrath passed for 
ever, all desire changed into loving-kindness, 
all the anguish of forgiveness forgotten. And 
underneath the picture it is writ: 

“ Bitter winter, burning summer, never more 
shall waste and wear; 

Blossom of the rose undying brings undying 
springtide there.” 

It is a bitter reflection that he who could 
write such English devoted himself to pro¬ 
ducing a harsh, ugly jargon, with archaisms 
lying in it like paving-stones flung by some 
mischievous boy into a field of clover. We 
cannot help adding to these extracts a third, 

. the charm of the Sending Boat. It is but 
a simple verse in simple words, and yet only 
a true poet could have given it the pleasant 
unanalysable spell-like beauty, the like of 
which is scarce to be found save it be in 
Scott’s “Thrice to the Holly Brake,” or the 
more exquisite line in Vivian and Merlin : 

“ the charm 

Of woven paces and of waving hands.” 

This is the spell that moves the Sending 
Boat: 

“ The red raven-wine now 

Hast thou drunk, stem and bow; 

Then wake and awake, 

And the wonted way take ! 

The way of the Wender forth over the flood, 

For the will of the Sender is blent with the 
blood.” 

These purple patches, alas! are too in¬ 
frequent. When Mr. Morris began this 
story, the flush of inception appears to have 
carried him over the difficulties. He gets 
an old-world charm into the narrative. It 
seems to transport the reader away to some 


quiet garden, of the early centuries, where 
hushed is every sound but the bee’s hum, 
the ripple of water, the breathing of a 
gentle wind, the song of wild birds. The 
first few chapters are like the opening of a 
poet’s dream, and the unfamiliar words are 
so appropriately used, we notice them only 
to regret that they have fallen into disuse. 
But soon the enthusiasm wanes. He begins 
to choose his vocables no longer for their 
beauty and expressiveness, but only for 
their age. The style passes into mannerism, 
and the more his ardour pales the more 
freely do6s he sprinkle his “ belikes ” and 
“ herseemeds,” his “wottest,” and “hight” 
and “dight,” as the old historical romancer 
used his “ zounds ” and “ Gramerey for thy 
kindness, gentle squire," and “By’r Lady, 
noble host ”; ana the most sympathetic 
reader sees it is no true revival of the old, 
but only a stucoo imitation. He is amused, 
not angry, when the fagged writer slips 
in a commonplace locution of the day, 
such as that Birdalone was a “Fast master 
of the bow,” or that the witch who ruled 
the isle of Increase Unsought was “ a proud, 
stupid lump of flesh.” Such phrases are 
plentiful, and are appropriate language for 
the three-decker, which in essence this is. 
But fancy their effect in the prose of 
Malory! 

Ana if the whole truth must be told, Mr. 
William Morris is not here, and never was, 
a supreme artist, else the faults we have 
dwelt upon had been impossible. He had 
many artistic impulses, instincts, and gifts, 
so that he is able to produce passages, whole 
chapters indeed, of captivating and exquisite 
beauty. But this does not in itself con¬ 
stitute greatness. A work of art must be 
not only beautiful in its several parts, but 
these must join and fit in so as to make a 
beautiful ana harmonious whole. To gather 
stones and wood and mortar together, to 
carve little images, and stain glass with 
pictures is not to build a cathedral, and it is 
the builder’s power that most is lacking 
here. The reader is forced to conclude 
either that the author did not take sufficient 
trouble with his work or that his brain was 
lacking in architectural power; that he could 
not, as a great artist must, form his scheme 
or design and resolutely carry it out. There 
is a certain austerity, an almost frigid 
orderliness in work of the highest stamp. 
Mr. Morris had none of it. We learn front 
internal evidence that he began with some 
vague allegorical intention, but it seems to 
have evaporated as he proceeded; had this 
result been due to a triumph of narrative 
instinct it would have been gladly forgiven. 
Unfortunately the story is very weak, almost 
slovenly in construction. If Mr. Morris did 
not primarily intend the witch’s motive in 
stealing Birdalone to assist in the develop¬ 
ment, then a great deal of elaborate hinting 
and finger-pointing is worse than wasted. 
The witch, like a great deal else, passes out 
of his control, and is got rid of by the 
novelist’s most hackneyed artifice. She is 
found dead. Of the bits that are exquisitely 
carven, but not fitted in, we may instance 
the Isle of Queens, where a feasting company 
were, so to speak, frozen to death at table: 

“ For the boards endlong and athwart were 
set, and thereat were sittiug a many folk, and 
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their hands were reached ont to knife and to 
dish and to platter and cup; but such a hush 
there was within that the song of the garden 
birds without sounded to her as loud as they 
were the voices of the children of Adam.” 

The striking and impressive idea is worked 
out at great length, and is so beautiful in 
itself that a greater artist would not have 
been content till he had found for it a natural 
lace in his structure. Mr. Morris has not 
one this. Here, as elsewhere, his imagina¬ 
tion suggested a fine picture, and he let his 
imagination run riot without taking the 
trouble to blend and harmonise. In 
addition, his taste is by no means im¬ 
peccable; were it so, he could not endure 
the sham-antique of his own style, or his 
lapses into the colloquial. It follows that 
his choice of incident suffers from the same 
cause, but sham - classical would better 
describe it than sham-antique. 

Thus the Water of the Wondrous Isles, 
though containing much that is good to 
read, much that tastes cool and refreshing 
in these hurried days, lacks the perfection 
of taste, the completeness of design, the 
artistic austerity needed for work of the 
highest rank. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 

Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, 
and Psychology. From the Russian of 
Marie de Manaceine. (Walter Scott.) 

In adding this volume to their “Contem¬ 
porary Science Series,” the publishers would 
have done well to preface it with a few 
words of explanation as to the personality 
of the author, and the date and other cir¬ 
cumstances of the publication of the original 
work of which this is a translation. One 
is never quite at one’s ease in discussing 
matters with an entire stranger, and such, 
to the great majority of English readers, 
Marie de Menac&ine must be. The absence 
of the author’s credentials is, however, the 
less important in this instance that the work 
is mainly concerned with the labours of 
many contemporary investigators—European 
and American—in the field of physiology, 
and even a mixed collection of facts and 
speculations brought up to date has its 
value. Perhaps the most surprising fact in 
connexion with sleep is that despite the 
amount of scientific attention given to it, 
there is still no certainty as to its causes or 
the extent to which it invades the brain and 
nervous system. There is nothing more 
puzzling than that faculty possessed by 
many people (from 50 to 60 per cent, 
apparently) of being able to wake at a 
specified hour provided they have, so to 
speak, made a bargain with themselves to 
do so. It is over this unquestionable fact 
that the purely mechanical theories of sleep 
come to grief, since it seems to denote the 
existence within ourselves of some intelligent 
monitor who is not necessarily overcome by 
fatigue or disabled by an accumulation of 
poisonous ingredients in the blood. The 
degree of intensity to which our attention 
may be maintained during sleep is shown 
by the following case: 

“ On going to bed a man recalled, that he 


must rise the next day at eight, at the same 
time forgetting that his clock was half an hour 
fast. In the middle of the night he awoke, 
and, on looking at his dock, remembered that 
it was half an hour fast, and that consequently 
he must wake not when the clock struck eight, 
but half an hour later. He then fell into a 
sound slumber until he felt himself disturbed 
by some unknown cause. He started up with 
the dread that he had awakened too late, but, 
looking at his clock, he saw that it pointed 
exactly to half-past eight. Thus, in spite of 
deep sleep, the sleeper’s attention not only 
followed the cours* of time, but even corrected 
the error of the clock, the man sleeping loudly 
while the clock struck eight and awaking when 
the hand silently pointed to the half hour.” 

Apparently it is not by watching the 
clock that our internal monitor judges of 
the hour of night. If we might hazard 
a guess on the subject, it would be that the 
consumption of tissue in the body apprises 
the watchful part of the brain of the lapse 
of time, as the waking man is apprised of 
it by the falling sand in an hour glass. 
The striking of a clock would, therefore, 
have nothing to do with the subject’s 
awakening. 

Good reason exists for believing that, 
however stimulated, the mechanism of sleep 
consists in the withdrawal of blood from 
the brain. The more complete this with¬ 
drawal, the sounder the sleep; while dream¬ 
ing appears to be due to a partial circulation 
of the blood through the various brain 
centres. Even in the soundest sleep, how¬ 
ever, a person is within reach of the 
sensations of hearing, touch, smell, and 
even sight, although he may not be fully 
conscious of them, and may not awake when 
they are applied; but his brain in such 
cases, pale before, flushes and swells with 
the increased flow of blood, as has been 
observed in cases where accident has removed 
a portion of the skull. It has also been 
foimd that during dreams the brain will 
sometimes rise above the edges of the 
wound to an even greater extent than during 
the waking state. Many apparently intelli¬ 
gent acts can be performed in the sleeping 
state: 

“ A sleeping person changes his position 
whenever it becomes uncomfortable, and with¬ 
out waking takes an easier position. . . . 
Soldiers have been known to sleep on horse¬ 
back during a night march. Infantry often 
fall asleep during forced marches, walking 
at a regulated pace and holding their guns 
without waking. The frequency of talking 
during sleep is a familiar fact, and various 
observers have pointed out that some persons 
will answer questions and obey commands 
during sleep.” 

In view of these and similar facts, the 
author concludes that “not only are the 
sensory nerves awake and active during 
sleep, but also the brain centres corresponding 
to those nerves.” This seems a little hasty. 
Common experience tells us that the senses 
are certainly not as active in the sleeping 
as in the waking state; they are more or 
less deadened, and more or less slow in 
responding to a stimulus. The safest 
definition to give of sleep is that it is “an 
arrest of consciousness.” Many complicated 
physical and mental processes, as the author 
shows, can be carried on in sleep. We do 
not awake until they come within the 


sphere of consciousness. What, then, is 
“ consciousness ” ? This is the great 
problem of psychology, upon which this 
volume throws no light. The most lumin¬ 
ous remark on the subject has been made 
by Taine, who compares the human mind 
to a darkened stage, with consciousness as 
a focus of light thrown upon the centre of 
it; much goes on in the dark, but only 
of such action as comes within the circle 
of light are we conscious. It seems prob¬ 
able that consciousness is a function of the 
frontal lobes of the brain, where the co¬ 
ordination of sensory and motor impressions 
is believed to be carried on. So essential 
is sleep to the working of both mind and 
body that to be deprived of it is even more 
quickly fatal than to be deprived of food. 
In China deprivation of sleep is not only a 
form of torture, but a method of capital 
punishment. In some experiments as to 
the effects of sleeplessness, here recorded, 
it was found that mere was danger to life 
at the end of ninety hours, though, of 
course, the power of endurance differs 
greatly in individuals. On the other hand, 
the author asserts that excess of sleep is 
also injurious, tending to a weakening of 
consciousness and of “ character.” The 
tendency to “half-awakening,” instead of 
being thoroughly aroused to consciousness 
at once, is likewise pronounced to be bad. 
It denotes some sluggishness of the brain 
and ought to be combated. 

In certain of her views the author flies 
in the face of conventional beliefs. No 
idea is more prevalent among parents than 
that it is well for children to accustom them¬ 
selves to fixed hours for going to bed and 
rising: 

“My observations of children,” she writes, 

“ have shown me that those who through child¬ 
hood are made to observe strictly regular hours 
in going to sleep and in getting up are more 
prone to fall into the half-awakening state on 
being roused at an unusual hour than others 
not accustomed to such absolute regularity. 
In my dealings with the young I have found 
it useful to change the hour of their going to 
sleep and getting up at different seasons of the 
year, makiog them get up much earlier in 
spring and summer than in autumn and winter. ’ 

People who object to early rising will be 
grateful to Marie de Manaceine for what 
she has to say on the subject: “ Those 
persons who get up veiy early in the 
autumn and winter, never look fresh and 
cheerful, but, on the contrary, sour and 
fatigued.” The rule she lays down is, that 
it is best to get up as soon as the morning 
is bright, but not before, light having an 
important effect upon the mental condition 
in which we begin the day. 

Dreaming naturally receives a consider¬ 
able share of the author’s attention, and the 
general purport of the numerous facts and 
observations collected under this head is to 
confirm the existing theory that dreams 
result from a partial stimulation of the 
various brain centres, both sensory and 
motor. The stimulation may come either 
from outside, through one of the ohannels 
of sense, or from some internal and auto¬ 
matic action of the brain. Dreams, in 
short, are the product of the same pro¬ 
cesses which produce hallucinations and. 
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even insanity, the difference in the latter 
case being that the oo-ordinating facility 
which enables the patient to control his 
present sensations by past experiences is 
weakened or non-existent. It is this faculty 
which enables us to reassure ourselves that 
what we have seen or felt in sleeping is 
“only a dream.” The madman, on the 
other hand, lives in a world of his own. 
To him all his morbid sensations are real; 
he has no power of discriminating between 
the actual and the imaginary. Dreams 
have their chief origin in those regions of 
the brain which are not active during the 
waking state. In the human subject, there¬ 
fore, they are mainly visual and auditory, 
with associated sensations of touoh—dreams 
depending upon smell and taste being com¬ 
paratively rare. It is probable, however, 
that in a dog, whose olfactory nerves are 
more highly developed and more active 
than ours, dreams are laigely concerned 
with the sense of smell. The dreams of 
musicians are mostly auditory. Into the 
dreams of persons bora blind and deaf, 
sight and hearing do not enter, but those 
faculties, if lost only in youth, are capable 
of being revived in dreaming, as the man 
who has lost a leg sometimes suffers from 
corns in the missing toes. 

Some of the facts here recorded—and the 
book is, at least, a valuable collection of facts 
—have an important bearing upon the psy¬ 
chological problem of memory. A recent 
writer has attempted to show mat there is a 
special centre for memory in the brain. But a 
great deal of evidence goes to show that the 
older idea is the truer one, namely, that 
memory is a faint stimulation of the same 
group of nerve-cells as those originally con¬ 
cerned in a real sensation. For instance, 
it is enough to think of a movement in 
order to induce a twitching in the corre¬ 
sponding muscular group; and oold water 
strikes. colder if we have just immediately 
previous been thinking of heat, /ind less 
cold if beforehand we have revived in the 
mind impressions of cold. 


A CAROLINE COURTIER. 

Life and Letter» of Mr. Endymion Porter. By 
Dorothea Townshend. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

En'dymion Porter is probably best known 
by the memorials of him in Herrick’s verse, 
and by the magnificent Vandyke preserved 
at Madrid. A poet and the friend of poets, 
an enthusiastic devotee of art, he stands out 
even more conspicuously among the mob of 
Caroline courtiers by the dignities and 
decencies of his life. The deeper problems 
of the day, perhaps, stirred him little. 
Rightly or wrongly, he was content, without 
much questioning, to take the side of his 
king, and like Falkland, and like Godolphin, 
to illustrate a mistaken cause. Mrs. Town- 
shend’s memoir, now before us, is throughout 
a careful and a pleasant bit of work; but 
she has enriched it with a real treasure- 
trove by printing for the first time a number 
of letters from Porter to his wife Olivia. 
Mistress Olivia Porter was daughter of Sir 


John Boteler, and niece of Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. The marriage took place 
about 1620, and, as Porter was attached to 
Buckingham’s suite, he was obliged to leave 
his young wife much alone, while he followed 
the perpetual progresses of James, or accom¬ 
panied his patron and Prince Charles in their 
would-be romantic expedition to Spain. It 
is to this period that the majority of the 
letters discovered by Mrs. Townshend belong. 
They are the letters of an ardent lover, 
genuinely grieved in absence, genuinely 
chafb fe; at the hard fate which held him 
from home and mistress. “ Dear Heart,” 
he writes— 

“DearHeart" . . . whenever I go to sleep 
I send my soul to watch with thee, and what¬ 
soever waking I can see with mine eyes, I look 
on it through thee; for if it be a beauty it is 
none to me, my thoughts do so prefer thine, 
that I see nothing but thy goodness and love, 
which makes me happier in thee than the world 
can with all the rest of the pleasures it can 
afford.” 

And again: 

“ Know that I live like a dying man, and 
as one that oannot live long without you. My 
eyes grow weary in looking upon anything, 
as wanting that rest they take in the company 
and sight of thine; nor can 1 take pleasure in 
sports, for there is none that seems not a 
monster to my understanding where my Olive 
is wanting.” 

There is the lover’s exaggeration in this 
and the poet’s, but the sentiment rings true, 
nevertheless. That Endymion’s “ sweet 
Olive ” returned his affection we may 
suppose: one of D’Avenant’s prettiest love- 
poems is oast in the form of a lyric dialogue 
between the pair. But she was a young 
wife, alone in a oountry house, and her 
husband followed a court of ill-repute. 
Moreover, she had a quick, proud temper, as 
her portrait, with its firm chin and the 
suspicion of a scowl, may show. One need 
not, then, be surprised that her love was soon 
ready to feel itself slighted. Even during 
the courtship she had tried her wooer’s 
patience. “I make no doubt,”he wrote— 

“ I make no doubt that vour careless dis¬ 
position will not let you perish with any want 
of my lines, for I think that my presence affords 
you no more joy than my love obliges you to, 
nor my absenoe no more sorrow than you not 
caring whether you ever see me again, however 
you profess otherwise; and this I gather by the 
salutation I had in the Park from you when I 
was last there.” 

And now he is soon on his defence: 

“ Thy care in sending to me shows me how 
truly thou lovest me, and thy fear of my 
inconstancy argues no want of affection, but of 
faith, which, if any good works of mine may 
strengthen, I will come on my knees to gee 
thee, and put out my eyes, rather than look 
with an unchaste desire upon any creature 
whilst I breathe.” 

Particularly obnoxious to Olivia are the 
three pretty Miss Crofts of Saxham, and to 
Saxham Endymion must promise not to go. 
Then some traveller brings back a silly bit 
of gossip from Spain. 

“ Since my coming to Spain, I have received 
four letters from you, and the two first with so 
much kindness in them, as 1 thought my love 


rewarded; but the two last are so foil of 
mistrusts and falsehoods, that I rather fear you 
have changed your affection than that you have 
any sure grounds for what you accuse me 
of in them, for as I hope for mercy at God’s 
hands I neither kist nor touched any woman 
since I left you; and for the innkeeper’s 
daughter at Boulogne, I was so far from kissing 
her, that as I hope to be saved I cannot 
remember that I saw any such woman.” 

Endymion is a gentle lover, and, let us 
trust, conscious of innocence; but his temper 
is not proof against constant railing. He 
tries chaff: “ For your suspicion of my 
having any other creature here, I know 
you writ that bit to make up the letter ”; 
but it is useless. Moreover, he has to 
caution his wife about some indiscreet 
behaviour of her own, and bid her “re¬ 
member what it is to be good.” So presently 
his letters show symptoms of growing 
irritation, and at last he breaks out: 

“Idid not think to have received such a 
swaggering letter from you, but I see you can 
do anything now, for time hath worn out the 
kindest part of your love, which I did hope 
would have lasted longer.” 

How did the little drama work itself 
out? We cannot say, for here, unfortu¬ 
nately, the letters cease. But probably the 
troubles blew over, for in the reign of 
Charles progresses went out of fashion, and 
Endymion was able to spend more time at 
home with wife and children. For some 
years he led a pleasant life, much in the 
company of poets and painters. Herrick 
celebrates his hospitable dwelling. 

“ When to thy porch I come and ravished see 

The state of poets them attending thee, 

Those bards and I all in a chorus sing 

We are thy prophets, Porter, thou our King.” 

But with the Civil War sterner days 
began. Porter’s second son, Charles, a lad 
of promise, fell at Newbum in the first 
engagement with the Scots. An even more 
tragic fate awaited his daughter Maria 
She was with the Queen at Burlington in 
1648 when the Parliament ships bombarded 
the house where the royal party lay. Here 
is a contemporary narrative: 

“Aluises echo gettis up out of her naiked 
bed, in her night walycot, bair feet and hair 
leg, with her maids of honour (whairof one 
throu plain fier went strait mad, being ane 
nobleman’s dochter) she gettis saiflie out of the 
hous while the sdhipps bring down the roof of 
her lodging.” 

It seems likely that this maid of honour 
who went distraught—not really a noble¬ 
man’s daughter—was poor Marie Porter, 
for her burial in York Minster is recorded 
a few days later. Endymion’s eldest son, 
George Porter, would be little credit to any 
man. He passed for “the best company 
and worst officer that ever served the King 
and at the rout of Lamport Goring met 
him flying from the field. He tickled the 
humour, however, of Charles H., and waxed 
fat at the court of that merry monarch. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS* 

In a survey of recent works of travel, let us 
start, as near home as possible, and accom¬ 
pany Dr. Hans Gadow and his wife on their 
tour in Northern Spain. Mr. Gadow has all 
the equipment of a really desirable travelling 
companion. As befits a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, he is a trained and accurate observer. 
He is a botanist and a naturalist, a philo¬ 
logist and an archaeologist, with a taste for 
ethnology, and is a well-read man to boot. 
Moreover, he has thoroughly explored the 
North-western Provinces of Spain, from 
Bilbao, say, to Corunna, with the result 
that he gives his reader good brass¬ 
headed facts, and not the somewhat callow 
impressions of the hasty tourist to which 
we are frequently treated. For, though the 
district of which he treats lies at our doors, it 
is to most English travellers an unknown 
territory off its beaten path. The discom¬ 
forts of travelling in Spain probably account 
for this. The Spanish inns are notoriously 
unsophisticated, to put it mildly, and the 
means of locomotion is more primitive than 
luxurious. However, Mr. Gadow was intent 
on leaving the beaten path and was pre¬ 
pared to rough it. His wife seems to be a 
lady of an equally enterprising disposition. 
Hence they disencumbered themselves of all 
superfluous impedimenta and traversed the 
heart of the interior, which seems to be in 
much the same stage of civilisation and 
culture to-day as it was when that ingenious 
gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha set 
out upon his travels. But if romantic and 
beautiful scenery, the intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with a sturdy and simple peasantry, 
and the discovery of architectural and anti¬ 
quarian prizes can compensate for the dis¬ 
comforts of the Middle Ages, they certainly 
had their reward. It was very rarely that 
Mr. Gadow explored any remote little hill 
village without lighting on some relics 
which recalled some episode or some phase 
in the past history of Spain. It is to 
be regretted that the author did not 
spare a little more space to the history 
and ethnology of the Basque provinces, as 
the scattered references he makes to the 
unique nationality of their inhabitants are 
most interesting. The chapters on the flora 
and fauna of Northern Spain are more of 
scientific than of general interest, and that 
on the history of Spain is just a little bald; 
but they give the proper finish to a 
most comprehensive and practical volume. 

The antithesis of Mr. Gadow’s work is 
a little volume which to a large extent 
deals with the same subject— Idyll* of 
Spain: Varnished Pictures of Travel in 
the Peninsula (Elkin Mathews), by Mr. 

'In Northern Spain. By Dr. Hans Gadow. 

(A. & C. Black.) 

Idylls of Spain. By R. Thirlmere. (Elkin 

Mathews.) 

In Joyful Russia. By John A. Logan, Jr. 

(C. A. Pearson & Co.) 

Three Years in Western China. By J. Home, 

F.R.G.S. (Philip & Son.) 

The Gist of Japan. By W. Peery. (Oliphant, 

Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Journal of a Tour through the United States. 

By Lady Howard of Glossop. (Sampson Low 

& Co.) 


Thirlmere. An oil-painting is varnished 
and so, for all we know, is a chromo-litho¬ 
graph. We can therefore leave Mr. Thirl¬ 
mere’s varnish—which seems, by the way, 
to be first oousin to veneer—out of the 
question, and come to the pictures. They 
strike the unprejudiced observer as rather 
sloppy samples of the art of decorating and 
colouring in words. In one or two instances 
the author is moderately happy in his 
descriptions of scenery, but for the main 
there is too little of the picture and too 
much of Mr. Thirlmere in the book. We 
are always being told of his gastronomic 
sufferings, of what he thought as he lay 
basking on his back in the sun; and precious 
poor stuff it was too. 

From Spain to Russia is a far cry; 
but Mr. John A. Logan, junior, invites 
us to accompany him thither. As the 
realm of the Tsar has usually been painted 
in the most sombre of colours, it is rather 
refreshing to find an author who gives us a 
brigher picture. And if they be not gaudy, 
Mr. Logan’s sketches are certainly bright. 
Our author went to Moscow to attend the 
coronation of the Tsar, was civilly entreated 
by every one he met, interviewed the in¬ 
evitable Li Hung Chang, and altogether 
enjoyed a very festive time. He saw Russia 
in holiday garb, and it is only to be expected 
that his impressions should be rose-ooloured. 
Indeed, he betrays an overwhelming in¬ 
clination to gush, notably when talking of 
the Imperial family. His tour to Finland 
furnishes pleasant reading, though it is 
difficult not to be haunted with an idea that 
his fulsome descriptions of a happy and 
contented peasantry, under the best of all 
possible governments, are the outoome of 
superficial observation and hasty generalisa¬ 
tion. On the whole, however, the author’s 
account of his tour is pleasant reading, for 
his style is light and his intentions are 
amiable. 

Having once got into our stride, we shall 
have no difficulty in skipping across from 
St. Petersburg to Western China—there is 
the new Trans-Siberian railway to help us 
on — where Mr. Hosie, F.R.G.S., of the 
Consular Service, is waiting to oonduct us 
over the scene of his labours. It is difficult 
to speak too highly of the value of his work 
on Three Tears in Western China (Philip & 
Son). It is one of those books which help 
to open up fresh fields for British commerce 
and British enterprise. Mr. Hosie, in his 
official capacity as Her Majesty’s consul at 
Chung-king, has had exceptional facilities 
for obtaining information, and has made 
three expeditions to the inland provinces 
of Western China to test its trustworthi¬ 
ness. And wherever he has gone, what¬ 
ever he has seen, one main idea, the 
furtherance of our commercial interests, has 
always been in his mind. When his junk 
is swept down some dangerous rapid of the 

f upper Yang-tsze, the thought of the navi- 
ability of the river to a new centre at 
-chang is, one feels, uppermost in his 
thoughts. He has a keen appreciation for 
beautiful scenery, but he conscientiously 
endeavours to ooncentrate all his powers of 
observation on the local conditions of seri¬ 
culture. He admires the glowing colours 
of the poppy-fields, but his thoughts are 


with the opium trade. It is the strenuous 
work and stern sense of duty of such men 
as Mr. Hosie whioh have given to our 
country her commercial supremacy. He 
was therefore certainly well - advised to 
rescue his work from dusty files of Blue- 
books, and to publish it in a pleasantly 
written narrative form. The second edition 
of this work has been enlarged and brought 
up to date. Several new chapters have been 
added. Of these, the few pages he devotes 
to the ‘ ‘ insect white wax ” give a fascinating 
account of quaint industry, which reads more 
like a fairy story than anything else; while 
his chapter on the non-Chinese races of 
Western China—peoples which, it appears, 
are hastening towards extinction—together 
with his excursus on, and glossary of, the 
Phd language, is probably a mine of unique 
value to the ethnologist and philologist. 
But for all its scientific interest, the book is 
written in a bright and cheery style, and 
contains purple patches of descriptive 
writing and of personal adventure which 
help the general reader over the more arid 
regions of purely commercial or scientific 
interest. 

Being in China, it is only in the eternal 
fitness of things that our glance should 
turn towards the Celestial’s younger rival, 
the gentle Japanese. In The Gist of Japan, 
Mr. Peery, of the American Mission, is only 
too anxious to act as our cicerone. Mr. Peery, 
of course, gives us his “ gist ” from one point 
of view only—that of the American mis¬ 
sionary. This is not the place to discuss 
the etiiios of proselytising missionary work 
among a cultured and civilised people; it 
is sufficient to say that the reverend gentle¬ 
man’s sneer at the Japanese mythology 
seems, all things considered, to be distinctly 
out of place. The American mission is, 
it appears, not making any very great 
headway, and Mr. Peerrs views on a people, 
which, after a few decades of Western 
influence, has won its way into the 
front rank of civilised nations, may be 
coloured by that fact. Apart from the 
odium theologicum which seems to pervade 
this work, it is a comprehensive and lucid 
acoount of the chief natural features and 
national characteristics of Japan. 

After a short stay with Mr. Peery, it is 
refreshing to meet with such a bright, en¬ 
thusiastic, and lively travelling oompanion 
as Lady Howard of Glossop is in her 
Journal of a Tour through the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico (Sampson Low). Lady 
Howard travelled through some of the 
sublimest scenery the world has to show, and 
she enjoyed it thoroughly. She falls into 
raptures over the stupendous scenery of 
Niagara, becomes positively ecstatic over the 
beauties of the Yo 8emite Valley, and can 
hardly find words to express her admiration 
for Florida. Indeed, it would be interesting 
to reckon on how many occasions during her 
tour Lady Howard chanced upon the most 
beautiful scenery she “ever saw.’’ But her 
enthusiasm and her genuine delight in the 
beauties of nature is never allowed to run to 
seed in gush; her descriptions are so pic¬ 
turesque and convincing that you are 
constrained to agree with her. A word 
of oommendation, too, must be given to 
the book’s numerous illustrations. 
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How They Strike a Contemporary. 

Cicero House: Oct. 25, 1897. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— 

It was ripping of you to send me all those 
books, and I cut football practice to read 
them, and said I had a sore heel so as not 
to he run in for Tuesday’s run. I had not 
time to read them all in the time, but I had 
Hunted through Fiji underneath the desk 
at prep, the first evening I got them. It’s 
jolly. It begins with convicts in the 
Antipodes that are flogging a black boy, 
and Hawkins comes out and stops them. 
“‘Liar!’ he foamed, ‘I saw you, and he 
drove his fist full into the convict’s face.” 
The convicts run away on ship and collar 
Hawkins, Jerry, and some more chaps. 
Adams swore a broad oath. I didn’t get 
any further, but I looked ahead. They 
went to Fiji and there were cannibals, and 
they got through a passage under the river. 

The Rover's Quest is ml right, and Sam 
Port is a good sort, but he does not know 
the difference between “ diseased ” and 
“deceased.” Noel went out fishing in a 
boat and was caught in a storm, and he was 
taken on board a ship that was bound for 
Melbourne. The mate was a cruel chap, 
and roared always, and said “ blue blazes.’) 


* Lords of the World. By’ the Bev. Alfred 
Church. (Blackie & Son.) 

With Moore at Corunna. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie & Son.) 

A March on London. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie 
& Son.) 

King Oaf's Kinsman. By C. W. Whistler. 
(Blackie & Son.) 

A Stout English Bowman. By Edgar Pickering. 
(Blackie & Son.) 

Paris at Bay. By Herbert Hayens. (Blackie 
& Son.) 

Just Forty Winks. By Hainish Hendry. 

(Blackie & Son.) 

• ^ventures in Toyland. By Edith King Hall. 
(Blackie & Son.) 

tinted through Fiji. By Reginald Horsley. 
(W. & R. Chambers.) 

The Rover's Quest. By Hugh St. Leger. 

(W. & R. Chambers.) 

The Boys of Huntingley. By K. M. Eady and 
R. Eady. (Andrew Melrose.) 

In the Swing of the Sea. By J. Macdonald 
Oxley. (J. Nisbet & Co.) 

Half-Text History. By Asoott R. Hope. (A. & 
C. Black.) 

Bushy. By Cynthia M. Westover. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

A fled with Nelson. By Charles H. Eden. 
(Maoqueen.) 

In Lincoln Green. By E. Gilliat. (Seeley & 
Co.) 

The Camp of Refuge. By G. Laumioo Gomrne. 
(A. Constable & Co.) 

Sto'i.s for Chiliren. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Gar’ne •, Darton & Co.) 


There was a mutiny, and the ship was 
wrecked, and the survivors got on a desert 
island, and were taken off by the brig 
Rover, that was looking for some captive 
ladies. It gets flue after that, only there is 
some kissing at the end which is rot. Afloat 
with Nelson is about two boys who go and 
fight under Nelson. They are midshipmen. 
The battle of Trafalgar is splendid. There 
is a beastly traitor called Croucher, who is 
their enemy, and he gets shot in the cross- 
trees when he was shooting at Nelson. You 
will not mind me saying beastly, because 
you said I was to write what I thought. 
I think stories about schools are generally 
rather rot. Fenwick, in The Boys of 
Huntingley, is a sap, and thinks it is bad 
form to use a crib—isn’t that rot ? Chisholm 
isn’t half a bad sort, but he bets on horses. 
Fenwick goes to look for a ghost and falls 
into the river, and Chisholm saves him, and 
they are friends again because they had 
quarrelled. There is a story about Robin 
Hood that is called Lincoln Green. There 
is a jolly fight with quarterstaff at the 
beginning, and Robin Hood comes to see 
the bishop, and then he says “ Pax Vohiscum ” 
and rescues some women. There is Little 
John and Maid Marian and lots more, 
but I cannot tell you any more because 
I had to go and fag. I have not read 
much of Lords of the World, but it looks 
all about the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and how the Romans destroyed Carthage 
and Corinth; and there are notes that 
tell you how much a talent was in 
English money, just like the Latin Primer. 

I wish chaps could get into the army now 
like Terence got into the army in With 
Moore at Corunna, instead of having to pass 
a beastly exam. Terence got a colonel and 
a doctor to sign their names, and then he 
went off to the Peninsula, and did a lot of 
fighting with Sir John Moore, who was 
killed, and not a drum was heard, not a 
funeral note. This looks like a good book, 
and there are no girls in it for what I can 
see. I was not very keen on Half-Text 
History, from the look of it, because the 
first few sentences are just what my form 
master would say. But I daresay some 
people would like it. I don’t like masters 
when they try to get at you. If I was a 
master I could get at the fellows so easy. 
I have not read much of The Camp of Refuge 
yet, but I lent it to Jimmy Almond, who is 
an awful young sap, and he says it is all 
about Hereward the Wake, and there is 
an introduction that tells you all about who 
Hereward was and dates and things. My 
house tutor saw it, and said he would like 
to see it. I shall let him, because he is not 
a bad sort, except about verses. 

A March on London is about Wat Tyler 
and how he got up a rebellion. Tyler is 
stabbed by the Lord Mayor, and the king 
says: “ Wat the Tyler was a traitor. I am 
your king, and I will be your captain and 
guide.” Really the king said, “I will be 
your leader.” There’s a lot of jolly fighting 
after that in Flanders. Paris at Bay is a 
ood story. It begins with a lot of fighting 
etween the French and Prussians, ana 
Geoffrey Townsend has to go back to Paris 
and tell Marie Devine that her brother is 
killed. Then there is a lot more fighting in 


Paris. There are some good pictures too. 
King Olafs Kinsman tells you all about the 
invasion of the Danes into England. King 
Olaf moored his ships to London Bridge, 
and the men began rowing and pulled tne 
bridge down with all the Danes on it and 
killed, them. A Stout English Bowman is 
written by the last of the Godwiths; he gets 
taken prisoner by Lord Faraham, and he 
and Sir Bevis le Blonde are tied on horses, 
but they leap a wide stream and escape. 
That is as far as I got, but there are robbers 
and a tournament, and they go to France and 
have a fight with wolves. In the Swing of the. 
Sea is about whalers and missionaries. Ralph 
goes to sea, and he nearly falls down when 
he climbs to the maintop, and has to go 
up through the lubber’s hole; but he sticks 
to it, ana does it properly next time. He 
meets a lot of heathens, and when he comes 
back he means to be a missionary and con¬ 
vert them. Some of the books you sent me 
are for girls, and I have not read much > f 
them. Bushy is about a little girl who 
lived in America and had adventures with 
snakes and Indians. Stories for Children is 
for kids; they are about the Lord’s Prayer. 
So is Adventures in Toyland, and it has some 
nice coloured pictures. I hope I have said 
what you want to know about the books.— 
Yours truly, Skipper minor. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
Private Papers of William Wilberforce. Col¬ 
lected and Edited, with a Preface, by 
A. M. Wilberforce. With Portraits. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

This is a somewhat miscellaneous collection 
of letters from and to a very remarkable 
man. On the main achievement of Wilber- 
force’s life, the suppression of European 
slave-trading, they throw no fresh light— 
though it is notable to find that the last 
letter in the book, written in 1832, the year 
of his death, is concerned with this life-long 
interest. A large part of the book, and per¬ 
haps the most characteristic part, consists of 
“ Home Letters,” chiefly addressed to his son 
Samuel, afterwards the Bishop. They are full 
of that sincere yet almost demonstrative piety 
which existed in Wilberforce along with 
qualities more generally popular; and the 
union explains how one who carried 
Puritanism to the point of disapproving of 
ordinary theatre-going and dances was, 
nevertheless, the close friend of Pitt and 
Dundue—neither of them precisians. Saints 
are not, as a rule, good company, and that 
Wilberforce would seem to have been. Per¬ 
haps the best of these letters is one in 
which he urges his son at Oxford to keep 
down his standard of living for the sake of 
the many sons of poor clergy who may easily 
be tempted or almost forced into extrava¬ 
gance. “ Gentleness and cheerfulness, these 
are the perfect virtues—these come before 
all morality,” says Stevenson in one of his 
essays; and Wilberforce’s morality, uncom¬ 
promising as it was, was always gentle, 
cheerful, and considerate. 

The most interesting part, however, of 
the book are the letters from his con¬ 
temporaries. There is a long series from 
Pitt, which ought, in our opinion, to have 
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been interspersed with brief elucidating 
notes referring concisely to the events of 
which Pitt happened to write. There is 
also a lengthy sketch by Wilberforce of his 
friend’s character; perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant thing in it is the remark that whereas 
at Eton and Oxford Fox “ happened to have 
become connected with a circle of men 
eminent for talents and classical proficiency ” 
—or, as we should rather say, drew them 
naturally to himself—“ Pitt’s associates were 
by no means men of the same degree of 
brilliaDcy as the former set, nor did they in 
the same degree live in the circle of fashion 
and there diffuse their own opinions.” But 
Pitt’s curious and unattractive character 
does not seem to be sketched here in any 
unmistakable lineaments. The truth about 
him would seem to be that he was a man of 
iron will who succeeded in imposing on 
the world a fancy picture of himself. Sir 
William Napier tells a story of how he and the 
two young Stanhopes were one day staying 
in Pitt’s house and, if you please, bear¬ 
fighting with the great man. The young 
subalterns — boys of seventeen or there¬ 
abouts—were trying to put the statesman 
on his back and black his face with a burnt 
cork. In the middle of the diversion a 
message came up that two of the Cabinet 
were waiting. Pitt continued the struggle 
for ten minutes or so till the blacking 
became imminent, then ordered the boys 
into their chairs and allowed the ministers 
to be shown-up, meanwhile stiffening him¬ 
self into an attitude of perfect rigidity. 
Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh were shown 
in, and, to young Napier’s great amazement, 
they literally cringed like dogs, while Pitt, 
with his nose in the air and has eyes on the 
ceiling, scarcely returned their salutation. 
Some faint suggestion of this double nature 
one finds in Wilberforce, but only the 
faintest. 

Very funny is Lord Calthoipe’s letter to 
Wilberforce, who had warned him against 
the rash experiment of spending a Sunday 
with the too fascinating Duchess of Gordon. 

“ O how subtle are the devices of the enemy 
of our peace and how weak our natural means 
of defence,” writes this young gentleman, who 
had been beguiled into staying over a second 
Sunday; “ the shadow of delusion that for a 
moment imposed upon me was the idea of 
having some serious conversation with the 
Duchess when we were likely to be almost 
alone, and which company has hitherto given me 
but little occasion for. ... I am just awakened 
to see the extent of my folly, conceit, and wilful 
depravity by finding that we are to have no 
chance of having my imagination gratified, as 
Sir Wm. Scott has written word that he is 
coming to-morrow; and the delight with which 
the Duchess welcomed the intelligence has 
opened my eyes to my sottishness in thinkin g 
her sincere in a wish that I might pass a 
Sunday with her. . . . She fell asleep on Sunday 
while I was reading to her part of Leighton’s 
commentary, and awoke with lively expressions 
of admiration at what she had not heard.” 

Sweet youth; let us hope Sir William Scott 
made better use of his opportunities. 

The turn-out of the book deserves a word 
of praise : print, paper, and binding are ex¬ 
cellent, and the pictures well reproduced. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


If I Were Ood. By Bichard Le Gallienne. 

(James Bowden.) 

This work with the unfortunate title is a 
very harmless production. It will offend 
nobody, and may please some gentle souls 
who are conscious of timid questionings 
on religious matters. It is a very small 
book, and the interest is of the slightest. 
A man and a girl are sitting upon “ a 
summit of the Alps” (the expression is 
as vague and non-oommittal as the book 
itself), and there they indulge in a 
mild conversation. She has the “ early 
Christian look,” and he is a terrible fellow, 
with doubts about the beneficence of God 
and the use of suffering. But like other 
terrible fellows, a belief in the goodness of 
the Creator seems much more possible when 
His advocate is a pretty girl with red lips 
and the “ early Christian look.” The 
effect upon the man of this colloquy on 
“ a summit of the Alps ” is that “ his own 
people, the lovers of Beauty, were no longer 
quite the same for him.” And “ sometimes 
he—almost—prayed.” So he was not such 
a very terrible fellow after all. 


Baboo Jabberjee, B.A. By F. Anstey. 

(J. M. Dent & Co.) 

To readers of Punch this book will be 
familiar as the collected “Jottings and 
Tittlings” of Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, a 
whilom contributor to that paper. At the 
time the Jottings were appearing it was an 
open secret that Mr. Anstey was the author: 
certainly, when the moment came for turn¬ 
ing the baboo to humorous account, he was 
the man to do it. Mr. Jabberjee is a 
delight. His simplicity, masquerading as 
knowledge of the world, as “ doggishness,” 
is managed as only Mr. Anstey oouid 
manage it, while his derangement of epi¬ 
taphs ” is sometimes so comic as almost to 
imperil the pre-eminence of Mrs. Malaprop 
herself. The book is to be read gently, 
we ought to say, a little at a time. Here is 
a short extract bearing upon the eternal 
bicycle question. It is funny as it stands, 
but the humour of the work permeates each 
page—that is to say, the whole is funnier 
than the part. Mr. Jabberjee has hired 
a bicycle for his first ride: 

“ But, on receiving the bicycle from his hands, 
I at once perceived myself under a total im¬ 
possibility of achieving its ascent—for no sooner 
had I protruded one leg over the saddle than 
the foremost wheel averted itself, and the 
entire machine bit the dust, which afforded 
lively and infinite entertainment to my feminine 
companions. 

“ I, however, reproached the bunniah for fur¬ 
nishing a worn-out, effete affair that was not in 
working order or a going concern, but he, by 
assuring me that it was all right, cajoled me 
into trying it once more. 

“So, divesting myself of my fur-lined over¬ 
coat, which I commanded a hobbardyhoy of 
the sweeper class to hold, I again mounted 
upon the saddle, while the proprietor of the 
machine sustained it in a position of rectitude, 
and then, supporting me by the superfluity of 
my pantaloons, he propelled me from the rear, 
counselling me to press my feet vigorously 
upon the paddles. But it all proved as the 
labour of Sisyphus, for the seat was of sadly 


insufficient dimensions and adamantine hardi¬ 
hood, and whenever the bicycle-man released 
his hold, I instantaneously endured the total 
upset.” 

Mr. Partridge’s illustrations are among the 
best that we have seen from his pencil. 


Admiral* All. By Henry Newbolt. (Elkin 

Mathews.) 

The ranks of Mr. Mathew’s shilling poets 
are very sensibly strengthened by the addi¬ 
tion of Mr. Newbolt. New poets are not 
often so vigorous and straightforward as he 
is. Mr. Newbolt’s subject is, like Mr. 
Kipling’s, the sea; but the two writers are 
quite distinct. Mr. Newbolt is concerned 
solely with the battles the waves have seen 
and the great warriors of those battles; 
with Drake and Nelson, with Hawke and 
Rodney, with Duncan and Blake. He 
brings to his task a fine enthusiasm for 
heroism, a gift of swinging metre, some 
power of using words, and the true English 
point of view. Thus, from the title-poem: 

“ Splinters were flying above, below, 

When Nelson sailed the Sound: 

‘ Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,’ 
Said he, ‘ for a thousand pound ! ’ 

The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 

But he wickedly wagged his head: 

He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And ‘ I’m damned if I see it!’ he said.” 

And here is the last stanza of what is, we 
think , the best poem—“ Drake’s Drum ”: 

“Drake lies in his hammock till the great 
Armadas come, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the 
drum, 

An’ dreamin’ all the time o’ Plymouth Hoe? 

Call him on the deep sea, call him up the 
Sound, 

Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 

Where the old trader’s plyin’ an’ the old flag 
flyin’, 

They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they 
found him long ago! ” 

We give Mr. Newbolt welcome. 

Cuba in War Time. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (Heinemann.) 

The sufferings of the Cubans in their effort 
to lift the yoke of Spain have hardly met 
with the attention in this country that might 
have been expected. Probably ignorance 
has been the cause of this, and ignorance 
may readily be dispelled by Mr. Harding 
Davis’s vividly descriptive pages. Mr. 
Harding Davis was a correspondent for the 
New York Journal in Cuba, and one of the 
few independent observers who were able 
to see for themselves what the situation 
really was. He has his firm oonvictions as 
to the duty of his own country in the crisis, 
but he seems to have kept a clear head and 
to have observed with impartiality. With 
the social and political bearings of the book 
we cannot occupy ourselves at length here. 
If Mr. Harding Davis’s story is accurate, 
and we have no reason to doubt it, then 
between degenerate Spanish Christian in 
the West and degenerate Ottoman Infidel 
in the East there is not much to choose. As 
for the manner of presentment, Mr. Harding 
Davis writes journalism, but it is journalism 
of the very best—dear, terse, informing, 
always effective, never blatant. His descrip- 
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tion, reticent and sympathetic, of the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Rodriguez—one of those things 
that make the blood boil—is surely a 
masterpiece in this little art. 


France under Louie XT. By James Breck 
Perkins. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Honour among historians is due to the man 
who is willing to devote himself to the 
patient investigation of an unattractive 
period. Such, we fear, must be accounted 
the reign of Louis Quinze. Midway between 
the splendours of Louis Quatorze and the 
sombre tragedies of the Revolution, it is a 
weary space, the witness of an empire 
crumbling in defeat abroad and decay at 
home, with a Pompadour and a Du 
Barry frisking on the ruins. The earlier 
years of Louis Quinze Mr. Perkins has 
already dealt with in his France Under 
the Regency: the present volumes carry 
the story from the death of Orleans, in 
1723, to the sordid end, in 1774. It is 
not an epoch-making work, but a useful, 
straightforward chronicle none the less. 
Mr. Perkins does not aim at brilliancy of 
literary style, but he writes crisply, with 
an occasional venture of epigram that 
lightens a somewhat tedious road. The 
value of the book would have been increased 
by a preliminary chapter setting forth and 
criticising the authorities made use of, and 
indicating the new information contributed 
and the new points of view taken in the 
book itself. 


Roddy Otcen : a Memoir. By Mrs. Bovill 
and G. R. Askwith. (John Murray.) 

This little account of the life of a daring 
rider and gallant soldier is interesting to 
those who knew him rather than to the 

S ublic at large. At the time of his death, 
le late Major Owen was just beginning to 
prove himself a capable and wise officer. 
He was then forty. The bulk of his career 
up to that point had not been serious. Mrs. 
Bovill and Mr. Askwith have small skill 
as biographers. In leaving Major Owen’s 
own despatches and diaries to tell the story 
of his life, they have not done his memory 
so great a service as was within the power 
of writers with more grasp of character and 
more faculty for presenting it. The por¬ 
traits and maps add to the interest of a 
volume which we cannot consider to have 
been wanted. 


The Gold Field* of Klondike. By John W. 

Leonard. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

An Englishman intending to journey to 
Klondike next spring cannot do better than 
digest Mr. Leonard’s work during the 
winter. So shall he learn the story of 
the first Klondike strike, the best means 
of reaching the fields, the proper equip¬ 
ment, and how he must proceed. If he 
intends to take his wife he will find some 
useful information bearing on that point. 
A book like this need not be a miracle of 
grace; still we do not know why Mr. Leonard’s 
work is printed on papers of two shades of 
white. This rests with the American pub¬ 
lishers, from whom the volume has been 
supplied to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, its English 
agent. 


Brer Mortal. By Ben Marlas. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

We have read this book with the utmost 
alertness, hoping ever for our reward; but 
it never came, except possibly with the 
relaxation of tension when the last page 
was turned. Brer Mortal is a satirical 
allegory of the progress of man, told some¬ 
what in the manner of Unde Remus. That 
it is witty we do not doubt, but truly it is 
not intelligible; and it is far too long. The 
best idea we can give of the book is to say 
that it is The Ptlgrim's Rrogree* translated 
into new language by a student of Sweden¬ 
borg, Schopenhauer, Comte, and American 
humour. The illustrations, by Mr. Mark 
Zangwill, are hideous. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Maker* of Modern Rome. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

It will be long before Mrs. Oliphant’s name 
ceases to figure in lists of new editions. Such 
a work as this is for the lover of picturesque 
history, not for the scholar; but even the 
scholar will not waste his time if he some¬ 
times looks at history through the medium 
of a mind like Mrs. Oliphant’s. Mr. Henry 
P. Riviere’s and Mr. Joseph Pennell’s illus¬ 
trations are satisfactory, but the contrast of 
wood-engravings and pen-drawings is not 
an elegance. The book first appeared in 
1895. 


“ Illustrated English Library.” The paper 
is thin, and the type is thick and toying. The 
illustrations, too, Dy Miss Chris Hammond, 
are not worthy of mat dever artist. They 
are not Thackerayan; they capture none of 
the atmosphere of the story; and in the 
picture facing p. 48 Colonel Newcome is 
made to look like Jingle. 


The Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter 
Scott. (Service & Paton.) 

This is issued in the same library. Here a 
better result is obtained, simply because the 
length of the book permits of shorter lines 
and leaded type. Mr. Fred. Pegram con¬ 
tributes sixteen illustrations. They are 
dever enough; but the thin effect of a pen 
drawing on very white paper ill suitB a 
Waveriey romance. 


The Lady of the Lake. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. (Service & Paton.) 

Mr. Andrew Lang supplies one of his 
dear, succinct, and very readable prefaces, 
and Mr. C. E. Brock, an illustrator whose 
previous work, we believe, has been in the 
main humorous, contributes drawings which 
have both spirit and intelligence. Scott’s 
own introduction and notes complete the 
volume. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. By George 
Meredith. (A. Constable & Co.) 

This is the first volume of the new popular 
edition of Mr. Meredith’s novels. Hie text 
is that of the idition de luxe which has been 
appearing at intervals during the past year, 
with certain alterations by the author. 
The present popular edition is well printed 
on good paper, bound in red doth, and it 
indudes a picture of “ The Old Weir.” 


Undine. By De la Motto Fouqu6. Illus¬ 
trated by Rosie M. M. Pitman. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

The illustrations to De la Motto Fouque’s 
story, Undine , which accompany this trans¬ 
lation just issued by Messrs. Macmillan are 
strangely unequal. Sometimes the artist 
displays a very promising combination of 
imagination and force, as in the drawings 
on pp. 179 and 189, but in other places she 
has failed completely. To make pictures is 
not necessarily to illustrate a book. 


Magic. Edited by Albert A. Hopkins. 

(Sampson Low.) 

For a wet day in a country house we can 
recommend the huge work entitled Magic, 
which lies before us. It consists of 556 
copious pages, most of which are illustrated, 
their object being to describe and elucidate 
most of the tricks and illusions with which 
conjurors bewilder their audiences. What the 
conjurors will say to the book we dare not 
conjecture. For example, here is a series of 
diagrams laying bare the stages of the 
vanishing lady trick, which took all London 
to the Egyptian Hall a few years ago. The 
veil is not, however, lifted from Messrs. 
Maskelyne & Cook’s cabinet mystery in Will, 
the Witch and the Watchman —that annual 
problem. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante. Carey’s Trans¬ 
lation. (New York : Crowell & Co.) 

As an influence to lead readers once again 
to neglected poets the camera will soon be 
supreme. From America comes a reprint of 
Carey’s translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
with many photographs—the Tombs of the 
Scaligers, Fiesole, Mantua, Dante’s Tomb, 
and such scenes. A popular introduction 
by Prof. Oscar Kuhns is prefixed. 


Reminitcence* of a Hunttman. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (Edward Arnold.) 

Sir Herbert Maxwell prefixes a brief 
mention of the late Grantley Berkeley to 
this reprint of that sportsman’s Reminitcence» 
of a Hunttman. New drawings by the Punch 
artist, Mr. G. H. Jalland, are also added 
to the original coloured plates by Leech. 
Forty-three years have passed since the 
book appeared. 


The Newcome*. By W. M. Thackeray. 
(Service & Paton.) 

Messrs. Service & Paton are not—as 
Mr. Punch might remark—doing a very 
patent service to literature by issuing a 
novel like The Newcome* in the style in 
which it comes to hand in their half-crown 


Guide to Bath and Brittol. (Black.) 

In former editions Bath was linked with 
Cheltenham, but Messrs. Black now include 
it in the Bristol and Clifton volume, thus 
making the area covered by the book more 
compact and geographically appropriate. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL HEADERS. 

Eighteen volumes of fiction only have been published during the 
past week—quite a fall. Mrs. F. A. Steel has given us another 
collection of her Indian tales, but there is not much else of par¬ 
ticular moment to chronicle. Short stories and sketches in the 
guise of novels, and historical romances that derive from Dumas, 
are still abundant. 

In the Permanent Way. By Mbs. F. A- Steel. 

Eighteen short stories about India, in the style that Mrs. Steel 
and Another have made familiar. The title-story comes second in 
the collection. It tells of a Holy Man who chose the railway track 
as the scene of his meditations, and of the result of his persistence. 
(W. Heinemann. 306 pp. 6s.) 

The Laughter oe Peterkin. By Fiona Macleod. 

A retelling of four old tales of the Celtic wonderland. Fiona 
Macleod is the apostle of what is known as the “ Celtic Glamour.” 
To this volume sue is good enough to append some pages of notes, 
by the help of which Cockneys and country gentlemen will stumble 
less often as they read. (Constable & Co. 288 pp. 6s.) 

The Thee of Life. By Nett a Sybett. 

A novel of Revolt, very feminine, bright and pointed. It is the 
story of a girl, whose young life was grey ana suppressed. She 
breaks her chains, and almost finishes her husband. (John Lane. 
387 pp. 6s.) 

Over the Hills. By Maby Findlateb. 

Here we have a woman’s penetration, a style neat and sure, 
and for material the daily life of people whose existence seems 
probable. The heroine is forty when we meet her, and marries an 
unpromising Scottish minister — a widower to boot — in the 
second chapter. “Fate,” we read, “had long ago written against 
her the sentence of unimportance ”: 

“ None shall ask thee what thou doest, 

Or care a rush for what thou knowest, 

Or listen when thou repliest, 

Or remember where thou liest, 

Or how thy supper is sodden.” 

With this quotation Miss Findlater proceeds to make Jane 
Anne Jerningham interesting, and we will stake much on her 
success. It is fair to add that the reader will not want for younger 
society as he proceeds. Miss Findlater is a sister of J. H. 
Findlater, the author of The Green Graves of Balgowrie. (Methuen 
& Co. 297 pp. 6s.) 

Peitta of the Pagoda. By Tighe Hopkins. 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins here returns to the light and airy manner of 
Lady Bonnie's Experiment. The new story is an agreeable mixture 
of comedy and farce, with a touch of mystery added. Among the 
characters are the beautiful Pepita herself, Toby, a precocious 
infant, and a fruity and full-flavoured Irishman. “Jolly” is the 
word that best describes the little book. (J. W. Arrowsmitli. 
208 pp. Is.) 

The Happy Exile. By H. D. Lowby. 

Twenty-one sketches—slight, graceful, sad and civil—the fugitive 
humour of a man who lives in London, but whose heart is in 
the West-country. Many have appeared in various publications. 


Mr. Lowry’s bibliography grows apace: Wreckers and Methodists, 
Women’s Tragedies, A Man of Moods, Make-Believe are already to 
his account. (John Lane. 200 pp. 6s.) 

The Fate of Woman. By Francis Shobt. 

The story of a woman married to a man who appeals to only 
a part of her nature. How Mrs. Paul Browne fares is the story. 
The athor has cleverness, but such an expression as “ the rather 
scraggy charms of the rector’s youngest daughter,” which occurs 
early in the book, warns the reader of vulgarities ahead. (John 
Macqueen. 275 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Niocolina Nicoolini. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mobi.” 

Married women and widows seem to be the favourite heroines 
this week. Here we have a young Englishwoman in her first 
widowhood. She is in Italy, whither she had gone with her young 
Italian husband. The author knows Italy well, and we have old 
Italian towns described as a painter would see them; while the 
growing up of little Lina, and her betrothal, supply the thread of 
a pretty and placid story. (Gardner, Darton & Go. 810 pp. 6s.) 

Valentine. By Curtis Vobke. 

Valentine is seven years old in the first chapter, and her story is 
told almost year by year—her romps, her pets, and her loves. 
Her nurse, Hannah, supplies a kind of Greek chorus. “ Well, well, 
well, it’s way we all must go, sooner or later,” she exclaims when 
Valentine tells her of her engagement; “ and I’m thankful, at 
least, that it’s not that rhyming gentleman.” (Jarrold & Sons. 
304 pp. 6s.) 

The Ne’eb-do-Weel. By Annie S. Swan. 

When we find Donald Orde running away from school, and 

f enerally misbehaving, we know that Mis. Annie Swan means to 
o well by the youth. He will be good and noble later on. And 
he is, and he has a house at Prince’s Gate, and his movements are 
recorded in the Society papers, and he is “blessed above the 
oommon.” (Hutchinson & Co. 347 pp.) 

Fob the Life of Others. By G. Cardella. 

Obviously a novel with a purpose. The struggle for life, we read 
in a quotation which is made the motto of this story, is “ an instru¬ 
ment of perfection.” We are inclined to think that the struggle to 
read these four hundred closely printed pages may be an instrument 
of perfection, but we fear we should decline the discipline. Yet the 
scene is Devonshire, and the fortunes of the Gamsworthiea and 
the Hannafords—farmers these—will allure some. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 409 pp. 6s.) 

Hernani the Jew. By A. N. Homer. 

The author’s name might lead us to expect an epic; but this is a 
romance. A story of the Polish struggle for freedom, with love 
and politics interwoven. (Sampson Low. 339 pp. 6s.) 

At Midnight. By Ada Cambridge. 

Six quiet stories, gently sentimental. (Ward, Lock & Co. 
305 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

John Marmaduke. By Samuel Harden Church. 

Sub-title: “ A Romance of the English Invasion of Ireland in 
1649.” Extract frompreface: “ After the publication of the book 
Oliver Cromwell: a History, some three years ago, it occurred to 
me that a further elucidation of that matter might be effected by 
means of an historical romance.” The first person singular is 
employed. There are a few excellent pictures. (G. P^ Pitnam’s 
Sons. 328 pp. 6 b.) 
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The Professor* s Dilemma. By Annette L. Noble. 

This is the mixture of love, small talk, and travel which 
Americans do so well—rMiss Kate Douglas Wiggin, for example, 
in A Cathedral Courtship. There is plenty of minor humour, such 
as this epitaph on a dog: 

“ Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 

He did it with a jealous look, 

And, when he could, would bite.” 

The guide-book part refers to Egypt. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
316 pp.) 

The Wrothams of Wrotham Court. By F. H. Freshfield. 

A love-story of the seventeenth century, with a solitary horseman 
entering, London. This is Rupert Wrotham, and it is pleasant to 
find that his first care on arriving in town is to seek out Mr. 
Dryden. The pictures of London which form the background of the 
story have been carefully done, and there is a strong Quaker 
element in the story. (Cassell & Co. 376 pp.) 

The Clash of Arms. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

Many books written just now might bear this title. Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton is the author of The Hispaniola Plate, and other good stories 
of adventure, and here he is again on his own ground. The scene 
is Old France, at the time when that country resembled a vast 
fencing-school. It is a tale of intrigue and plot, check and counter¬ 
check, long rides, fair women, and brave men. The late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who just laughed at double-barrelled names, 
would enjoy the dedication; for Mr. Bloundelle-Burton offers his 
book to Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst. (Methuen & Co. 318 pp. 6s.) 

For His Country’s Sake. By L. M. P. Black. 

There is a sub-title of some length, too—“ Or, Esca : A British 
Prince at the Court of Trajan.” Also, there are views of Ancient 
Rome, and a few pictures by Miss Dorothea Drew; but it is not Mr. 
Gladstone’s grand-child. The author says, on page 158, “ We will 
not attempt the oft-told tale of a Roman banquet”; but many 
other and less interesting phases of Roman life are attempted, and 
Christianity is upheld in a manner which will not be unfamiliar to 
the frequenters of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s theatre. (Horace Cox. 
332 pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


THE NEW KIPLING. 

Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kipling. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Kipling is flashing a new facet upon us. He has become 
the archimandrite of technicalities — the inspired journalist who 
must see things from the inside. It is now his passion to grasp 
details, to understand the work of men’s hands, what they think, 
and how they act, in the making of things. In the guise of 
stories he writes Blue-books upon locomotives and upon ships, 
giving life to the inanimate parts, and firm characterisation to the 
workmen that control them. 

Those, and they number many, who are following his career 
closely, read these technical stories diligently, with astonishment 
at his grasp of detail, and admiration of his power of marshalling 
and vivifying commonplace incidents. But to say that they are 
generally attractive is to say the thing that is not. These technical 
stories need more attention than the ordinary reader of fiction 
cares to give. There are parts of Captains Courageous where the 
mind wearies, and the interest flags: nevertheless it is well to 
persevere, and those who do so will be rewarded. For the work¬ 
manship is fine—very fine—if somewhat overlaid. 

2 Mr. Kipling may have had either of two motives in his mind 
when he set himself to write this story. Let there be a boy, he may 
have said to himself, the son of an American multi-millionaire, a 
spoilt boy, a nuisance and a cub, but with the right stuff under the 
crust of his caddishness. I will plump him down among men, honest 
sailor-men, God-fearing, white all through, who euro whims with 
hard work, and affectation with a rope-end. Through this ordeal 


he shall pass. And he shall come out a man. Or Mr. Kipling 
may have mused: I’ll tell of polyglot folk — hairy New¬ 
foundlanders, howling Portuguese, reckless Galway men—who fish 
in the deep sea on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, even to the 
hoarse-roaring Virgin. I’ll give a six months’ intinerary of their 
buxom schooners, dancing dories, and the hardy crews that wrest a 
living from the seas—for I know. I know it all—the dories that 
are sunk by the swift liners, and the auction held over the 
drowned sailor’s kit. And to make the yam palatable I’ll drift 
into it the story of a boy, and the sea shall be his master, and 
water and men together shall buffet and lick the cub into something 
good. But the real yam shall be the story of the men who go 
down to the deep sea to catch cod. 

If the evolution of Harvey Cheyne, the multi-millionaire’s boy, 
was the motive of the story it might have been told in a 
quarter the length. Captains Courageous need have been no longer 
than Love-o'-Women. Again and again Mr. Kipling delays the 
march of the story to rollick with extraneous incidents—pages of 
them—profoundly well done, but not vital. More than two-thirds 
of the book are allocated to cod, to the voyaging of the We're litre 
of Gloucester, Mass., and the doings of her crew. Cod-fishing may 
not be your hobby, but you must grip the paragraphs line by 
line if you would learn what technical-romantic writing is at its 
best. Even then some passages are ill to digest. This, for 
instance; 

“ ‘ Hi! ’ shouted Manuel, stooping to the fish, and bringing one up, 
with a finger under its gill and a finger in its eye. He laid it on the 
edge of the pen, the knife-blade glimmered with a sound of tearing, and 
the fish, slit from throat to vent, with a nick on either side of the neck, 
dropped at Long Jack’s feet. . . . The cod’s liver dropped in the basket. 
Another wrench and scoop sent the head and offal flying, and the empty 
fish slid across to Uncle Balters, who snorted fiercely. There was 
another sound of tearing, the backbone flew over the bulwarks, and the 
fish, headless, gutted, and open, splashed in the tub.” 

A landsman is quite at sea with a description like the following, 
except, perhaps, the last two lines : 

“ She was running before the wiud, yawing frightfully, her staysail 
let down to act as a sort of extra foresail— 1 scandalised,’ they call it 
—and her foreboom guyed out over the side. Her bowsprit cocked up 
like an old-fashioned frigate's; her jib-boom had been fished and spliced 
and nailed and clamped beyond further repair; and as she hove herself 
forward, and sat down on her broad tail, she looked for all the world 
like a blouzy, frouzy, bad old woman sneering at a decent girl.” 

But an illuminative picture like this is not easily forgotten: 

11 At the first glance a silvery-white ghost rose bolt upright from the 
oily water ana sighed a wend, whistling sigh. Harvey started back 
with a shout; but Dan only laughed. 1 Grampus,’ said he. 1 Beggin’ fer 
fish-heads. They up-eend that way when they’re hungry. Breath on 
him like the doleful tombs, hain't he ? ’ A horrible stench of decayed 
fish filled the air, as the pillar of oil sank, and the water boiled oilily.” 

Mr. Kipling glosses nothing in his descriptions. He has a 
genius for fixing the dramatic moment in a scene. How convincing, 
how photographic is this whale!— 

“ The deep fizzed like freshly opened soda-water, and cod, men, and 
whales together flung in upon the luckless bait. Harvey was nearly 
knocked overboard by the handle of Dan’s net. But in all the wild 
tumult he noticed, and never forgot, the wicked, set little eje—some¬ 
thing like a circus elephant’s eye—of a whale that drove along almost 
level with the water, and, so he said, winked at him.” 

As the reader ploughs his way through the book, it becomes 
plainer that Mr. Kipling is more interested in the We're Here and 
the fortunes of her crew than in the growth of the millionaire’s boy. 
So great is the author’s delight to find himself aboard the schooner, 
so avid is he to spread himself over technicalities, that he has 
somewhat neglected to express the nuances that must have gone 
to produce the change in Harvey Cheyne. The miracle works 
all too quickly. Some plain speaking, a blow on the nose, the 
wave of a knotted rope—and he is a man. 

Finally the We're Here returns to Gloucester, Mass., and Harvey 
telegraphs his safety to his parents who are away out at “their raw 
new palace ” in San Diego. Old Cheyne bids him meet them in 
Boston; and the next step in the story, both for the reader and in 
the hoary convention of fiction, is that meeting between parents and 
an only son, who was lost and is found. But Mr. Kipling delays 
the meoting for several pages to describe the millionaire’s race 
against time across Am erica. It’s amazingly well done, but is it 
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art—the art of fiction? Still, we would not have missed that journey 
for a world of pedestrian novels properly constructed on the best 
French model. Thus does genius override law by making another 
law, convincing us of the legality of the act, and demonstrating its 
fitness with a triumphant example. Mr. Kipling finds naught 
oommon on the earth. He takes the common things by choice, 
and they become distinguished—even cod. 

• # • * 

Jerome. By Mary E. Wilkins. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

At first Miss Wilkins was content to set her talents at short 
stories. Most readers know these minute comedies and tragedies 
of New England rural life: quaint character sketches; studies in 
the conflict between pride and poverty. If New Englanders were 
not often poor and proud Miss Wilkins’s occupation would have 
ceased to be. With perfect understanding and sympathy her 
indomitable spinsters and heroic matrons, her contriving old men 
and wistful invalids, are set forth in tiny tales—in “ An Unwil¬ 
ling Guest ” and “ Gentian,” in “ Life Everlasting ” and “ A 
Taste of Honey,” to mention not necessarily the best, but those 
that come most readily to mind; with perfect understanding and 
sympathy, and also with tender perceptive humour, lying very 
nigh to tears, and a power of selection to which too much praise 
could hardly be given. To do, in her contracted space, what Miss 
Wilkins has occasionally done, borders on the miraculous. In a 
matter of some ten pages she can pack (yet with no sense of 
packing) all the essentials and the decorative graces too, not only 
the fable but also atmosphere—the sweet New England air, the old- 
world flowers, the manner of habitation, and a score of intimate 
things about the actors in the little drama which a lesser artist 
would have left out. 

After these stories came a detective tale—“ The Long Arm ”— 
which, though of small merit in itself, was probably of great value 
to its author as a lesson in construction; and then longer stories— 
Jane Field, Madelon, Pembroke, —which dealt on a larger plane 
with a more intricate play of emotions, and carried Miss Wilkins’s 
strength steadily forward. And now in Jerome, just published, 
we have a still longer story, containing signs of a still riper power. 
One would not say that Miss Wilkins is yet at her best, but beyond 
question Jerome is a masterly achievement. 

Jerome is a study of a proud New England boy upon whom, 
suddenly, at the age of twelve, the responsibility falls of becoming 
the head of the family. His father, at best a weak but kindly 
peasant, disappears, presumably having committed suicide in a fit 
of hopelessness; his mother is a cnpple; his sister Elmira is 
younger than himself. In a moment Jerome, always a thoughtful, 
solitary boy, finds that the whole burden of maintaining the house 
intact and defying charity rests upon himself. He braces himself 
to the fight—and wins. The story of the long battle is the story of 
the book. 

Herein is matter ready to Miss Wilkins’s hand. A struggle 
to pay off a mortgage is to her what intrigue and the dash of steel 
were to Dumas. On the unfolding and development of Jerome’s 
character, on his pride and scorn, on his invincible honesty and 
simplicity, she has lavished the resources of her knowledge and art. 
Here is a fine passage, descriptive of the boy’s spirit. He has 
been refused more work at closing shoes by the mean-spirited 
storekeeper of the valley, and returns homeward at his wits’ 
end: 

“Now and then he stood still and looked up at the sky, where the 
great white moon rode through the hosts of the stars. Without 
analysing his thoughts, the boy felt the utter irresponsiveness of all 
glory and all heights. Searching shafts of moonlight and starlight and 
frostlight seemed glancing off this one little soul in the freezing 
solitude of creation, wherein each is largely to himself alone. What was 
it to the moon and all those shining swarms of stars, and that far 
star-dust in the milky way, whether he, Jerome Edwards, had shoes to 
close or not ? Whether he and his mother starved or not, they would 
shine just the same. The triviality, even ludicrousness, of the sorrow 
of man, as compared with eternal things, was over the boy. He was 
maddened at the sting, and, despite of his own littleness in the face of 
that greatness, suddenly a wild impulse of rebellion that was almost 
blasphemy seized him. He clinched a puny fist at a great star. ‘ Wish 
I could make you stop shinin’,' he cried out in a loud, fierce voice. 
‘ Wish I oould do somethin’! ’ ” 


The story of what he does do is deeply interesting, and must be 
found so even bv those who are not attracted by the kind of people 
of whom Miss Wilkins writes; for the book has a substantial ground¬ 
work of plot, although its strength lies in characterisation. Miss 
Wilkins has the admirable practice of accounting for everyone as 
she goes along. To each new character, however small a part they 
play, her readers are with perfect courtesy introduced. We are on 
intimate terms at once; we know them, and the story is in con¬ 
sequence so much the more interesting and more vital. Squire 
Merritt’s sister, Miss Camilla, is of all the subsidiary characters the 
most charming. Miss Wilkins paints her in elaborate full-length. 
Here is an exquisite passage : 

“The East Boom door hod been left ajar. Presently a soft whisper of 
silk could be heard afar off; but before that even, a delicate breath of 
lavender came floating into the room. Many sweet and subtly individual 
odours seemed to dwell in this old house, preceding the mortal inhabi¬ 
tants through the doors, and lingering behind them in rooms where they 
had stayed. . . . 

After the lavender sweetness came the whisper of silk flounces, grow¬ 
ing louder and louder; but there was no sound of footsteps, for Aunt 
Camilla moved only with the odour and rustle of a flower. ... 

Camilla Merritt was far from young, being much older than her 
brother, Lucina’s father; but she was old as a poem or an angel might 
be, with the lovely meaning of her still uppermost and most evident. 
Camilla in her youth had been of a rare and delicate beauty, which had 
given her fame throughout the countryside, and she held the best of it 
still, as one holds jewels in a worn sachet, and as a poem written in 
obsolete language contains still its first grace of thought. Camilla’s soft 
and slender body had none of those stiff, distorted lines which come 
from resistance to the forced attitudes of life. Her body and her soul 
had been amenable to all discipline. She had leaned sweetly against her 
crosses, instead of straining away from them with fierce cramps and 
agonies of resistance. In every motion she had the freedom of utter 
yielding which surpasses the freedom of action.” 

Finally, we would say that it seems to us that Americans should 
be very proud of Miss Wilkins. Her modesty and retiring nature, 
coupled with the humble characters of whom she writes, may have 
withheld from her countrymen a full appreciation of her great and 
singular merits; but it seems to us that in this quiet New England 
lady America possesses a novelist of lowly life whose subtle com¬ 
prehension of the elemental passions is not surpassed by any living 
writer, and one who serves her art with a loving and patient 
fidelity not to be overpraised. 

• * • • 

The Beetle: a Mystery. By Bichard Marsh. 

(Skeffington & Son.) 

“ The surprising narration of Bichard Holt,” as it is called in this 
story, and the various developments which follow from his ex¬ 
periences, make up a very ingenious book of horrors, on which 
Mr. Bichard Marsh is to be congratulated. Mr. Marsh has a 
lurid imagination, and has put together a narrative which should 
make the flesh of even the least susceptible reader creep. The 
Beetle, the eearabtsue eacer, is the badge or emblem of the wor¬ 
shippers of Isis, whose priestesses, apparently, are able to transform 
themselves, in moments of danger, into scaraboei when they wish to 
hide themselves from their enemies or to make their way into places 
which they would be unable to enter in human form. The par¬ 
ticular priestess of Isis whose misdeeds are the subject of this story 
is a sufficiently repulsive person. Here is Bichard Holt’s descrip¬ 
tion of her: 

“ I could not at once decide if it was a man or a woman. Indeed, at 
first I doubted if it was anything human. . . . There was not a hair 
upon his face or head, but, to make up for it, the skin, which was a 
saffron yellow, was an amazing mass of wrinkles. The cranium—and, 
indeed, the whole skull—was so small as to be disagreeably suggestive of 
something animal. The nose, on the other hand, was abnormally large; 
so extravagant were its dimensions and so peculiar its shape, it resembled 
the beak of some bird of prey. A characteristic of the face—and an 
uncomfortable one!—was that, practically, it stopped short at the 
mouth. The mouth, with its blubber lips, came immediately underneath 
the nose; and chin, to all intents and purposes, there was none. This 
deformity—for the absence of chin amounted to that—it was which gave 
to the face the appearance of something not human—that, and the eyes. 
For so marked a feature of the man were his eyes that, ere long, it 
seemed to me that he was nothing but eyes.” 

Mr. Marsh succeeds in producing that sensation of horror in his 
readers which is a prime necessity in a story of this kind. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS 

By G. A. HENTY. 

WITH FREDERICK the GREAT: a Tale of the 

Seven Teen’ Wer. With IS Page Illustrations by WAX PAGET, and Mape. 
Crown 9vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH MOORE at CORUNNA. With 12 Page 

IluBtrationa by WAL PAGET. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, Be. 

A MARCH on LONDON: being a Story of Wat 

Tyler’s Insurrection. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. H. MARGETBON. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


BY A. J. CHURCH. 

LORDS of the WORLD: a 

Tale of the Fall of Carthage and 
Corinth. With 12 Page Illustrations 
bv RALPH PEACOCK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

BY HERBERT HA YENS. 

PARIS at BAY: a Story of 

the Siege and the Commune. With 
8 Page Illustrations by STANLEY L. 
WOOD. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6e. 

BY GORDON STABLES. 

THE NAVAL OADET: a 

Story of Adventure on Land and Sea. 
With 6 Page Illustrations by WILLIAM 
RAINEY, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 

BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

A STOUT ENGLISH BOW- 

MAN: being a Story of Chivalry in 
the Days of Henry III. With 8 Page 
Illustrations by W. S. STACEY. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3a. 8d. 


BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

THE GOLDEN GALLEON: 

being a Narrative of the Adventures 
of Master Gilbert Oglander, and of how 
in the year 1681 he Fought under the 
gallant Sir Richard Grenville In the 
great Sea Fight oft Florae on board 
Her Majesty's Ship “The Reve nge.*’ 
With 8 Page Illustrations by WILLIAM 
RAINEY, RJ. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 6s. 

BY KIRK MUNROH. 

WITH CROCKETT and 

BOWIE: a Tale of Texas. With 8 Page 
Illustrations by VICTOR PERARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 

KING OLAF’S KINSMAN: 

a Story of the Last Saxon Straggle 
against the Danes in the Days of Iron¬ 
side and Onut. With 8 Page Illustra¬ 
tions by W. H. MARGETBON. Crown 
8vo, cloth degant, olivine edges, 4s. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

RED APPLE and SILVER BELLS: a Book of 

Verse for Children of All Ages. By HAMI8H HENDRY. Every page la deoorated 
with charming Illustrations by ALICE B. WOODWARD, amounting in all to over 
One Hundred and Fifty. Square 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 

ADVENTURES in TOYLAND. By Edith King 

HALL. With 8 Page Pictures printed in Colour, and 70 Black-and-White Illustrations 
throughout the Text, by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Crown 4to, decorated cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

JUST FORTY WINKS; or, The Droll Adventures 

of Davie Trot. By HAMI6H HENDRY. With 70 humorous Illustrations by 
GERTRUDE M. BRADLEY. Square 8vo, cloth elegaot, gilt edges, 6a. 


BLACKIE8 HALF-CROWN 8ERIES. ; 

NEW VOLUMES. Cloth elegant. j 

Illustrated. 

A DAUGHTER of ERIN. 

By VIOLET G. FINNY. 

NELL’8 SCHOOL DAYS. 

By H. F. GETHEN. 

THE LUCK of the EARD- 

LEYS. By SHEILA E. BRAINE. 

PICKED UP AT SEA. By 

J. C. UUTCHESON. New Edition. 

THE SEARCH for the 


BLACKIE’8 TW0-SHILLINC SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMS8. Cloth elegant. 
Illustrated. 

TOMMY the ADVEN- 

TUBOUS. By & B. CARTWRIGHT. 

SOME OTHER CHILDREN 

By H. F. GETHEN. 

THAT MERRY CREW. By 

FLORENCE COOMBK. 

SIR WILFRID'S GRAND- 

son. By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 


TALISMAN. By HENRY FRITH. 
New Edition. 


Also NEW STORY BOOKS at ls.6d., Is., 94, and 64 


JiL A CK1E §■ S ON’S New Catalogue <fBooks suitable for Presentation, 
' School Prizes, Rewards, &fc., sent post free on application. 

- c 

Loudon : BLACKIE & SON, LimiteI^ Old Bailey. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir 

By HI 8 SON. 

With Photogravure Portraits or Lord Tennyson, Lady Tennyson, Ac. 

Facsimiles of Portions of Poems. 

And Illustration* after Picture* by G. F. Watte, R.A., Samuel Laurenoe, Mrs. Allingham, 
_ Richard D oyle . Bisoom b e Gardner, Ac. 2 vols., med ium 8vo, 36s. net. _ 

HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME 

MANSFIELD PARK. 

By JANS AUSTEN. 

With 40 Illustration* by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by Austin Dobson. 
Crown 8vo, doth, uncut edges, Ss. 6d.; ” Peaoock" Edition, cloth elegant, 6s. 

___[Illubtsatxd Staxuaxu H ovate. 

NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION OSAWfOBD 

CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. 

_ In 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12a.____ 

Illustrated by Rosie M. M. P itman 

UNDINE. 

By F. DB LA MOTTK FOUQUE. 

With 63 Illustrations, Initials, Chapter Headings, and Tailpieoes By Rosie M. M. Pitman. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 8*. 

NEW BOOK BY BUDYABD KIPLING 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 6s. 

‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS’: 

A Story of the Grand Banks. 

By BUDYARD KIPLING. 

Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 

DAILY NEWS —“ As we follow the narrative we are in the very middle of the scenes 
he deaoribes. We are one at that seafaring oompany. We are always aware of the sea 
and the sky, of the smell of the flsh, an d the thousand od ours with which the ship is packed. 

BY THE LATE FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE. 

Second Series now ready. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY (Second Series), selected from 

the best Bongs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, and Arranged with 
Notes by FRANCIS T. PALGRAVR, late Professor of Poetry in the University of 
_Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. First a nd Se oond Series, gilt b acks, in box, 6s. net, _ 

FOREIGN STATESMEN BBRIB8-New Volumes. 

Edited by Professor BURY, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Grown 8vo, 2s. fid. each. 

WILLIAM the SILENT. By Frederic Harrison. 

DAILY NRWS.— * In a space of less than two hundred and fifty pages he produoes a 
vivid picture of national struggle for freedom in the most critical period of modern Europe.** 

PHILIP n of SPAIN. By Martin A- S. Hume. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“ A very able and comprehensive biographical sketch.” 

ILLTJBTBATBD STANDARD NOVELS. 

New Volume, down Bvo, cloth extra, antique paper. Is. 6d.; “ Peaoock ” Edition, 
gilt sides, back, and edges, 6a. 

NEWTON FORSTER, or T^E MERCHANT SERVICE. 

By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan. With an Introduction by 
DAVID HANNAY. ______ 


AUSTRAL-EKGLISH: a Dictionary of Australasian Words, 

Pnrases, and Usages, with those Aboriginal-Australian and Maori Words which have 
become Incorporated in the Language and the commoner Scientific Words that have 
bad their origin in Australasia. By EDWARD E. MORRIS, M.A., Oxon., Professor 
of English, French, and German Languages and Literatures in the University of 
_ Melbourne. 8vo, lfls. _ 

NOVEMBER NUMBER. Now ready. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE— Price Is. 

COXTJBI*. 

THE DIARY of n PRIVATE SOLDIER in the PENINSULAR WAR. Edited by 
Lieut.-Colonal Willoughby Vxrhix, lxte Rifle Brigade. 

THE MEETING ef HORACE and VIRGIL. By Profeeeor Rmsix. 

A NEW ACADEMY. 

A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Johx Bxwicx. Chapters I.-IH. 

THE MURDER of the DUKE of GANDIA. By A. H. Noxway. 

TENNYSON. By Stxphxx Gwrxw. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY._ 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

A NEW VOLUME BEGINS with tbe NOVEMBER NUMBER of 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price le. 4e. each Number. Annual Subecription, 16s. 

The NOVEMBER NUMBER (FIRST of a NEW VOLUME) Contains; 
TENNYSON and HIS FRIENDS. 

Mrs. Cameron, her Friends and her Photographs. Tennyson, Watte, Taylor, Herschel. 
By V. O. Soott O'CoxBox. 

The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW NOVEL by Mrs. Bustos Hxixiso*. 
GOOD AMERICANS. 

THE STORY OF CHITRAL. 

The Heroic Dofenoo for Seven Weeks by the British Garrison of Fort Chitral on the Indian 
Border. By Oxxxlxs Lows. Illustrated by R. Coton Woodvilie. 

ANDRfiE'S FLIGHT INTO THE UNKNOWN. 

Impressions and Photographs of an Eye-Witness. By louse Stxslixo. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH SULTAN ABDUL HAMID. 

By the Honourable A. W. Txebxll, lately United States Minister at Constantinople. 
__Ac., Ac.. Ac. _ 

NEW VOLUME BEGINS with the NOVEMBER NUMBER of 

THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. each Number. Annual Subscription, 12s. 

Contains the OPENING CHAPTERS of TWO NEW 8TORIE8: THE BUCCANEERS of 
our COAST. By F. R. Stocxtoir.—WITH the BLACK PRINCE. By W. O. Stoddxbd. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 

By the death of the Duchess of Teck 
England has lost one of the noblest 
and most brilliant in that small circle of 
really great ladies who were the pride 
of a former, and are the saving grace 
of the present, generation of English 
women. She was, by birth, a Princess 
of the Royal House, but she owned in 
her own nature those qualities of soul 
and mind which must have made her, 
in any station of life, disti ngui shed, 
graceful, and enchanting. Whether 
working—as she never ceased to do— 
for the cause and happiness of the poor, 
whether fulfilling, with unstudied ease, 
the important duties of her high 
position in society, whether visiting the 
sick and unknown, whether laughing 
with her friends, whether conversing on 
subjects political, literary, artistic, or 
domestic, whether devoting herself to 
her family, whether labouring for the 
“strangers and pilgrims,” she was ever 
lovely for her religious character, her 
good sense, her wit, her generosity, 
and her ineffable sweetness of heart. 
She possessed personal beauty and 
dignity in a high degree, a charm 
of manner which no words could con¬ 
vey, and a dislike of affectation which 
was, in itself, an evidence of her own 
singularly pure and candid spirit. The 
disappearance of such an influence from 
the fearful drama of modem life—for 
the Princess Mary was the light not 
of a set only, but of the whole nation— 
is something to give rise to many 
emotions besides grief, and many 
speculations beyond this dying oentury. 

■ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


D ID Mr. Gladstone seriously hesitate to 
offer a coronet to Tennyson because the 
poet wore a wide-awake instead of a tall hat ? 
That he did so hesitate is the gravely made 
statement of Tennyson’s biographer, who 
prints the journal he kept on the Pembroke 
Castle, where the offer was made: “ The only 
difficulty in Gladstone’s mind was that my 
father might insist on wearing a wide-awake 
in the House of Lords.” A correspondent who 
called Mr. Gladstone’s attention to this state¬ 
ment has received the following judicious 
reply, which we are permitted to print, in 
settlement of the curious point of social eti¬ 
quette. “The ‘wide-awake,’” Mr. Gladstone 
writes, “is, I think, made to play a part 
more grave than history warrants. But I 
do not doubt there may have been some 
half-jesting reference to it. Costume,” 
Mr. Gladstone adds, “ is a matter not with¬ 
out importance, and has given trouble to 
Speakers of the House of Commons.” 


Mb. Herbert Morrah, in a letter too 
long to print, makes a gallant attempt to 
persuade us that in the review of the second 
series of The Golden Treasury last week, our 
critic was hasty in his protest against the in¬ 
sertion of verses by Canon Welton in an 
anthology from which Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, for example, is omitted. We would 
willingly be persuaded; but the specimens 
of the Canon’s verse sent to us by our 
correspondent do not seem to rise above the 
level of that which we quoted last week. 
Indeed, they hardly seem to reach it. 


The errors in the Quarterly Review article 
upon minor poets, to which reference was 
made last week, have impelled a corre¬ 
spondent to make a further protest. “ Tou 
have,” he writes, “mentioned one or two 
mistakes: with regard, for example, to 
Mr. ‘ Walter ’ Henley and to Mr. Andrew 
Lang, to whom the reviewer attributed lines 
that were really Mr. Austin Dobson’s. 
It is easy to add another that directly con¬ 
cerns Mr. Austin Dobson himself. 1 He is 
one of four only among those now under 
review,’ we are told, ‘who has never em¬ 
ployed any medium but verse; no wonder 
that it is so perfectly sympathetic and 
malleable.’ There is no need to give a list 
of Mr. Dobson’s prose works; they are 
many and familiar; and to these signed 
volumes of his there must be added a large 
bulk of anonymous prose work in the shape 
of unsigned criticisms.” 


“Mr. Francis Thompson, again,” our 
correspondent continues, “ought to be a 
poet with a grievance if he pays heed 
to anything so earthly as a Quarterly re¬ 
viewer. Among all praises of women, sung 
bv him or by anyone, stand out his memor¬ 
able lines: 

‘ O, envious coveter 
Of others’ grieving.’ 

The Quarterly reviewer remarks the novelty 
and the beauty of the attribute; but he 
wrote it down carelessly, or he did not cor¬ 


rect a sad misprinting of what he did write, 
for this is what the Quarterly says: ' His 
description of a high-souled woman as one 
“ envious of other’s good ” is a fine phrase ’ 
—which it certainly is not. That sort of 
misquotation almost amounts to a major 
error ; but one need say no more, for the 
man who will feel it most acutely will be the 
able Quarterly reviewer himself.” At the 
same time, it ought to be said of the article 
that it abounds in much shrewd and 
vivacious criticism. And vivacity is very 
scarce. 


Mr. Sidney Low has resigned the 
editorship of the St. James's Qaiett-. He is 
succeeded by Mr. Hugh Chisholm, who has 
been assistant editor for some years. Mr. 
Low, we understand, is about to make a 
lengthy tour in India. 


Mr. W. D. Howells, during his sojourn 
in Paris, has fallen into the hands of the 
interviewer, and the result is a budget of 
opinions on American literature. Mr. 
Howells views his country’s fiction with 
spacious complacency. The Transatlantic 
realistic school satisfies him entirely. 
Messrs. Brander Matthews and Hamlin 
Garland, Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins, 
seem to him to be doing excellent realism of 
the “ Jane Austen sort.” Miss Wilkins we 
know and admire; but to group the other 
writers with her is to vitiate the criticism, 
and Miss Austen’s name should have been 
omitted. American writers, Mr. Howells 
added, are getting to be more distinctively 
American—“the flowering of our modem 
literature is to come.” 


For modem American poetry Mr. Howells 
cannot, even with all his national enthusiasm 
and leniency, say very much. These are 
bad days, he admits. At most Americans 
can boast some “captivating songsters.” 
All things considered, he continued, it is not 
possible for America to claim Mr. Kipling. 
No, it is not. Still, as some consolation for 
this inability, Mr. Howells added that neither 
could England claim him. Mr. Kipling, he 
explained, is a colonial product. None the 
less England does claim him. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has written a series 
of tales for children, to appear in St. Nicholas, 
which is the magazine that first printed the 
Jungle stories, Airing the forthcoming year. 
They are to be called “The Just-So Stories,” 
and will deal whimsically with animals. 
The first is due in the November number. 


Although the fund for erecting a monu¬ 
ment to Guy de Maupassant in the Parc 
Monceau was not too readily subscribed, 
the function of last Sunday went off with as 
much eclat as if the cost of the monument 
had been a slight matter. Nothing was 
wanting to the occasion, and the park pro¬ 
vided a beautiful frame to the human 
picture. Mr. Benjamin-Constant was there, 
and M. Aurislien Scholl and M. Joseph 
Reinach, and M. Georges Ohnet and M. 
Zola, and M. Jules ularetie, who had 

5 aid his tribute to Maupassant in Saturday’s 
\garo. All the reports dwell on M. Zola’s 
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speech, and with reason, for it seems to 
have been pointed and yet impassioned. 

“It was near this spot,” he exclaimed, 
“that I first met Maupassant, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, at the house of our 
great and good Flaubert, in that little room 
in the rue Murillo, whose windows open on the 
greenery of this park. . . . How strange that, 
after more than twenty-five years, this young 
man, then unknown, is found here again in 
marble, and that I have the joy of paying 
homage to his immortality.’' 

The design of the memorial is happy. 
Maupassant was an analyst of feminine 
nature, and there, beneath his bust, a 
Parisienne reclines at her ease, intent on 
one of his novels. How appropriate, and 
in London how impossible! 


M. Zola’s Paris is now appearing in 
Le Journal. Its commencement has been 
heralded by an affiche by Steinlen, which we 
can only call horrible. If this picture 
fairly represents Zola’s delineations in his 
book, readers of Paris had best have 
strong nerves. We need not describe 
Steinlen’s work in detail; but it represents 
a Montmartre tragedy, with a Montmartre 
mob in the background, and it suggests 
immeasurable villany. If the picture is an 
unfair gloss on the book, it is a pily it was 
published, or at least sent across the 
Channel. The story opens with a descrip¬ 
tion of Paris, of which we append a hasty 
translation: 

“ One morning, towards the end of January, 
the Abbe Pierre Froment, who had to say mass 
in the Church of the Sacred Heart, at Mont¬ 
martre, found himself standing at eight o’clock 
on the high ground in front of the church. 
And, before entering, he had eyes for the im¬ 
mense Paris that rolled away at his feet. There 
had been two months of terrible cold snow and 
ice, and Paris was immersed in a dull and chilly 
thaw. From the vast leaden sky fell a thick 
and weeping fog. The whole east of the city, 
where lie the quarters of work and misery, 
seemed submerged in reddish vapours, through 
which one divined the panting saw-mills and 
factories; while towards the west, towards the 
haunts of wealth and enjoyment, the breaking 
fog was lighting up, and was no more than a thin, 
still veil of mist. The round line of the horizon 
was scarcely to be made out; the boundless 
field of houses and buildings appeared as a 
chaos of ruins, of stagnant seas that filled up 
the hollows with a pale steam, above which 
the crests of high streets detached themselves, 
black as soot. A Paris of mystery, veiled in 
clouds, as if buried under the ashes of some 
catastrophe, half swallowed already in that 
welter of shame and suffering that its immensity 
was biding.’’ 


The new novel of the American War of 
Independence— Hugh Wynns, Free Quaker — 
which received a welcome from the hands 
of a reviewer last week, is not the only 
fiction of its author. Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
in the intervals of his labours as a phy¬ 
sician of high repute, and a writer of a 
number of works on hygiene, has found 
time to serve literature to some purpose. 
He has written both stories and poetry. 
His other non-medical books are Hephtibah 
Guinness, Roland Blake, In War Time, 
Characteristics, and Far in the Forest. Hugh 
Wynne, which ran as a serial in the Century 


last year, is the most interesting and the 
strongest. Dr. Mitchell has earned his right 
to be enrolled with the honourable little 
company of literary doctors, in which 
Arbuthnot, Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes hold places of 
honour. 


A correspondent of the Times points out 
a pretty error in a work entitled A Roving 
Commission. The Times had reviewed the 
book and had quoted a passage describing 
Nelson’s demeanour “ in his cabin when, 
being at the time in pursuit of Villeneuve, 
it had been reported to him that the signal 
‘ Enemy in sight ’ had been made from one 
of his own frigates, ‘Hie flag-lieutenant 
endeavoured to explain the mistake, just as 
the admiral was rubbing his hands with 
intense satisfaction,’ &c.” “It does not 
appear to have occurred,” says gently the 
vigilant correspondent of the Times, “ either 
to the author of an agreeable book, or to 
your critic, that the fortune of war had 
left the great admiral with only one hand 
to rub! ” 


We still have correspondence about the 
epitaph—“ The world’s a city full of streets.” 
The most interesting communication is from 
a reader who has discovered that the first 
two of the four lines occur in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. It appears probable, there¬ 
fore, that the mural tablet in Elgin 
Cathedral, referred to by the Dundee 
Advertiser bears a very early copy of the 
epitaph, but not the original draft. The 
date on the tablet is not known to us, but 
the first folio of The Two Noble Kinsmen is 
dated 1634. The fifth scene of act i. con¬ 
cludes as follows: 

“ Third Queen. —This funeral path brings to 
your household’s grave; 

Joy seize on you again! Peace sleep with him! 
Second Queen. —And this to yours. 

First Queen. —Yours this way. Heaven lend 
A thousand differing ways to one sure end. 
Third Queen. —This world’s a city full of 
straying streets, 

And death’s the market-place, where each one 
meets.” 

The Third Queen’s last speech would appear 
to be the original of the first half of the 
epitaph. We wonder whether the second 
couplet— 

“ If life were a thing that money could buy, 
The poor could not live, and the rich would 
not die ”— 

was added by an original poet, or was found 
elsewhere and merely joined to the first 
couplet; and if elsewhere, where ? 


Mr. W. 8. Maugham's outspoken story of 
a girl’s life in a small London street— Liza 
of Lambeth —has been so unsparingly con¬ 
demned as an immoral work by certain 
reviewers that the publisher has submitted 
it to the consideration of a number of 
prominent preachers and religious propa¬ 
gandists. The opinions of Canon Barnett, 
Canon Scott Holland, Canon Wilberforce, 
Dr. Parker, Dr. Horton, Dr. Marcus Dods, 
and others lie before us. In the main these 
gentlemen are not pleased with Lita ; and 


some deplore the book’s vogue. Canon Scott 
Holland’s criticism is worth reproducing: 

“ As to Lisa of Lambeth, it is obviously 
written with vivid, dramatic skill, but I own 
that a book of this type seems to me to convey 
as false an impression to those who will read it 
as Dodo would if it were read in the slums, and 
taken to represent the life of the upper classes. 
All the actual facts of Liza could be found in 
Lambeth, and so could those of Dodo in the 
West End, but in either case they would be 
taken out of all perspective, and would convey 
an utterly wrong impression to ou'siders who 
cannot give them their proportion and place. 
Any slum in Lambeth is full of human kmdli- 
ness that surprises those who move about in it, 
and the better you know the slum the more yon 
feel this. Those who read Liza, outsiders to 
her life, will only be confirmed in their despair 
at the brutality of the classes which it repre¬ 
sents. They will not go behind and see the 
heart of goodness in the broken poor which is 
waiting there to be brought forward. Realism 
of this kind, which is, in reality, the idealisa¬ 
tion of the worst elements in life, acts, it 
seems to me, as a knock-down blow to those 
who need to be taught not to despair, but to 
hope.” 


Several poets have found inspiration in 
the accounts of the charge of the Gordon 
Highlanders at Dargai, the most illustrious 
being 8ir Edwin Arnold. In thirteen six- 
line stanzas the heroic feat was set forth in 
the Daily Telegraph-, but 8ir Edwin seems 
to us to have been unfortunate in his choice 
of metre. For descriptive purposes his 
chosen measure was useful, as thus: 

“ Then from grey hollows where they crouch 
The sons of Sootland silent gather— 

Wild indigo and tamarisk brush 
The limbs bred in the purple heather— 
The Gordon Highlanders fall in— 

Pipers and all—Hell’s Bridge to win. - ’ 

Prose could not be more straightforward 
than this. In the next stanza we are 
entitled to a brisker movement: 

“ ‘ Men of the Gordon Highlanders! ’ 
Colonel Mathias loudly cries, 

‘ The General's orders are to take, 

At any needful sacrifice, 

Yonder position ! His we’ll make it, 

The Gordon Highlanders will take it / ’ ” 

This is too laboured and deliberate for the 
situation. In such pieces the right metre 
is half the battle. 


Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few 
days the first volume of A Short History 
of the Royal Navy, from early times to 1660. 
The author, Mr. David Hannay, aims at 
giving an account not only of the fighting 
we have done at sea, but of the growth of 
the service, of the part the Navy has played 
in the development of the Empire, and of its 
inner life. 


A new edition—the fifth—of Prof. Saints- 
bury’s Short History of French Literature 
is nearly ready for publication at the 
Clarendon Press. The book has been 
thoroughly revised throughout, and the 
section on the nineteenth century has been 
practically rewritten and very much 
enlarged. 
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FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 

At the age of seventy-three, Mr. Francis 
Turner Palgrave passed away at his house 
in London last Sunday morning, after a 
paralytic seizure of a few days’ duration. A 
long, busy, and happy life had been his. 
Mr. Palgrave enjoyed his successes, and 
they were many; and we do not think that 
the contests on which he light-heartedly 
entered now and wain in his career left him 
a sadder or, for mat matter, a wiser man. 
He had strong prejudices, for some of which 
his old position as art-critic of the Saturday 
Review gave him an opportunity of expres¬ 
sion he never lost; and he had preposses¬ 
sions, of the strength of which his latest 
fulfilled task, the second series of The Golden 
Treaeury , remains as a monument. 

The eldest son of Sir Francis Palgrave, 
who adopted the name in lieu of that of 
Cohen, Francis Turner was sent to Charter- 
house, and passed thence to Oxford, where 
he was scholar of Balliol, and then Fellow 
of Exeter. He took a First Class in Liters 
Humaniore* in 1847, when already he was 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s assistant private 
secretaries. For five years, starting from 
1850, he was Vice-Principal of the Training 
School at Kneller Hall, and then entered 
the Education Department, under Lord 
Granville’s auspices, as examiner and 
assistant secretary, a post which he held for 
thirty years, and which left him a fair 
amount of leisure for his literary activities 
in poetry and prose. In 1854 appeared his 
Idyll* and Song» ; in 1861 came the com¬ 
pilation by which he has made his name 
a household word wherever English poetry 
is loved, The Golden Treaeury of English 
poems; in 1862, the Art Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1862, a somewhat contro¬ 
versial pamphlet; in 1866, Eeeaye on Art, in 
which readers of the Saturday Review 
recognised old friends or enemies as 
the case might be; in 1867, the Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, prefixed to the 
Globe edition of his poems. (Mr. Palgrave, 
by the way, was too much a Scottist to be 
willing or able to accept Stevenson as 
novelist or poet either!) In 1867, too, 
came a volume of “ Hy mns ,” which had a 
popularity that invited a second edition in 
the year following. In 1868 he issued 
The Five Day*' Entertainment* at Wentworth 
Grange, a book for children; and his later 
publications included: Landscape in Poetry 
from Homer to Tennyson; Amenophis, another 
volume of his poems; and, in the same 
form, Visions of England, a series of lyrics 
about episodes in English history. In 1887 
he took his share in the poetical celebration 
of the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign. As an 
editor, his name is connected as well with 
The Children ’* Treasury of Lyrical Poetry, 
and with editions of the poems of Herrick, 
Keats, and Tennyson. 

Edinburgh rewarded this busy man of 
letters with an honorary degree of LL.D., 
and Oxford made him her Professor of 
Poetry in 1885, in succession to Shairp, in 
anticipation of Oourthope. His contribu¬ 
tion to the Tennyson memoir was, perhaps, 
of all his labours of love that which pleased 
and movod him most., His memory for that 
old friend had no failure in details when 


already it had ceased to be authoritative on 
much beside. Stronger than this memory 
was his desire to please and to serve. A 
few weeks ago he began a story to a friend 
—he had fame as a charming talker—‘ ‘ I will 
tell you a capital story,” and he broke into 
a happy laugh of anticipation. “ Ah, it 
has gone from my mind,” he said, and 
the smile passed. The story was still 
untold; but, whatever it was, it was a 
kindly one, or it would not have been Mr. 
Palgrave’s. Old friends peopled his mind, 
although he was geniality itself to new 
ones down to the last months of his life. 
Less receptive in his mental impressions no 
doubt he was—a reservation written broad 
across the pages of his second series of The 
Golden Treasury, as alas! our own and other 
critics had to declare only last Saturday. 

Mr. Palgrave was one of the generation 
of talkers. Obviously, there are some 
younger men who practise the first and 
most merely human of the arts, even in 
England ; but these few are—though we 
need not point the remark too insistently by 
the mention of the names of the living—in 
few cases entirely Englishmen in the racial 
sense of the title. There are a certain 
number of younger talkers, but the mastery 
of conversation was with men born in the 
first quarter of the century. Elders, in all 
generations, have held the table, by reason 
of the deference that is paid to them, but 
the several generations are now, for some 
reasons besides this, respectively the speakers 
and the silent. Mr. Palgrave was at one 
time noted for the peculiar tact with which 
he suggested his own knowledge of a subject 
within the mind of the person ne addressed, 
and this without any strain of courtesy. Of 
late years this kindly refinement was less 
practicable on account of a partial deaf¬ 
ness which caused Mr. Palgrave’s con¬ 
versation to be more independent of his inter¬ 
locutors. There was less exchange, and they 
became his mere audienoe, and a toss variable 
audience, and less stimulative to variety in 
himself. But this slight disability never 
condemned him to the dulness of silence. 
He had a most interesting past to draw from 
whenever he momentarily lost touch with 
the present, and of mat past Alfred 
Tennyson was perhaps the central figure. 
He was just such a friend to the Laureate’s 
memory as though Tennyson had not been 
dead but living, and not only living but a 
young man, and Mr. Palgrave a much 
younger man admiring him. The later 
poems, the latest of that great muse— Silent 
Voices, even—were to his min d reverend 
work. He deliberately judged them to be 
equal to the lyrics of 1842 and 1854; nay, 
he believed Tennyson to have increased in 
the power of poetry up to the day of his 
death. Of the past Mr. Palgrave had no 
stories to tell that touched on a weakness; 
the usual anecdotes—not unkindly but 
slightly ironical—that were told, not printed, 
of the conspicuous recluse of Faringford 
and Aldworth were not told by him. He 
had no recollections that did not minister to 
the dignity of his hero and friend. But 
this unalterable kindness was his principal 
characteristic; and to those who made nis 
acquaintance late it was the most manifest 
of all his qualities. j 


THE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 

II.— The “ Spectator’s ” London. 

The sturdy survival of Addison and Steele’s 
Spectator in its complete form must be held 
to rest more and more upon those innumer¬ 
able touches in the essays which restore to 
us the London of Queen Anne. For 
although the Ooverley essays, and others, 
live by their beauty, something is needed to 
explain the fact that two publishing- houses 
are now issuing the entire six hundred 
and thirty-five essays to a generation 
which rather despises the essay as a 
literary form. 

Now of all flavours in the Spectator, 
the flavour of London is the most per¬ 
vading. The mere name of a street 
lends charm to many a page, as when Steele 
begins a discourse on the duties of wives : 
“ I was the other day driving in a Hack 
through Gerard-street. As often it is some 
curious detail that quickens the attention, 
as when Addison, in an essay on Tragedy, 
remarks that the stage battles at the 
Haymarket Theatre could be heard, some¬ 
times, at Charing Cross. A loving super¬ 
fluity of place-names has become the salt of 
many of those moral “lucubrations,” whose 
appearance now, with the coffee and rolls, 
would be far removed from our literary 
tastes. Our interest in Robin Bridegroom’s 
complaint, that he and his newly made bride 
were awakened on the morning after their 
wedding by “the Thundef of a Set of Drums,” 
is all enhanced by the punctilious dating of 
his letter from Birchan-lane. Sometimes 
the humour of a passage depends on a 
nice signification of locality, as in the 
case of the advertisement which runs: 
“This is to give Notice That the three 
Criticks who last Sunday settled the Char¬ 
acter of my Lord Rochester and Boileau in 
the yard cf a Coffee House in Fuller’s Rents, 
will meet this next Sunday at the same Time 
and Place to finish the Merits of several 
Dramatick Writers: And will also make an 
End of the Nature of the Sublime.” How 
important the yard in Fuller’s Rents! And 
Jack Toper’s scrupulous testimony to the 
character of his servant—whose steadiness 
was more than such a master desired—gains 
in the same kind when he writes: “ We 
were ooming down Essex-street one Night a 
little flustrated, and I was giving him the 
word to alarm the Watch; he had the 
impudence to tell me it was against the 
Law.” Again, when Dick Steele pursues in 
a hackney coach the young lady, similarly 
conveyed, whose glances he encountered in 
Covent Garden, you may follow the chase 
through Long Acre, King-street, Newport- 
street, and St. Martin’s-lane with all a 
Londoner’s recognition of the route. 

Hardly a characteristic of London in 
Addison’s day is unmentioned in these in¬ 
tricately interesting essays. The extent of 
London, for instance, is indicated when 
the “ Widow Gentlewoman,” who advertises 
her willingness to instruct parrots and star¬ 
lings in human speech, tries to recommend 
her house by stating that it stands in Blooms- 
bury-square, “ commodiously situated next 
tiie Fields in a good Air.” At once we have 
the limits of London in that quarter. Again, 
the whole humour of the “Projector’s” 
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letter, printed in No. 452 of the Spectator, 
depends on certain topographical facts. 
The writer proposes to regale Londoners 
with country news. He will collect in¬ 
telligence from places so remote as ten 
miles from town, “or in other Words, 
within the Verge of the Penny-Post ”; and 
worthy citizens “ who cannot sleep with any 
Satisfaction, at present, for want of being 
informed how the world goes” shall now 
have tidings such as these: “ Letters 

from Brompton advise that the Widow Bligh 
had received several Visits from John Mildew, 
which affords great matter of Speculation in 
those Parts. . . . By my last Advices from 
Knights-bridge I hear that a Horse was 
clapped into the Pound on the third Instant, 
and that he was not released when the 
Letters came away. ... By a Fisherman 
which lately touched at Hammersmith, there 
is Advice from Putney, that a certain Person 
well-known in that Place is like to lose his 
Election for Church-warden; but this being 
Boat-news, we cannot give entire credit 
to it.” 

These pleasantries remind one that the 
London of the Spectator was a snug little 
London; a London that a man might really 
know, and that he could embrace, so to 
speak, in his affection. The careful student 
of the Spectator will often read its essays 
with a map of that London before him. 
Without it, he will miss so much. When 
Addison tells us that Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
town lodgings were in Soho-square we know 
little about the Siatter until we see that 
Soho-square was on the very edge of London. 
Oxford-street (then the Tybum-road) had 
only a south side, and this extended only 
as far as Bond-street. North of the road 
the fields stretched away to Paddington. 
The Tottenham-court-road ran northwards 
through open fields, and was called the 
Road to Hampstead. Bloomsbury scarcely 
existed; nevertheless, Red Lion-street ran 
up as far as Great Ormond-street. Bedford- 
row was being built when the Spectator was 
flourishing. To this day you may read 
the date, 1714, on some of its leaden water¬ 
spouts. Even when built, the northern end 
of Bedford-row long received the breezes 
straight from Highgate. Islington was 
connected with London by a country road. 
The City-road had not been thought of, and 
there were no streets north of Old-street. 
Shoreditch had no sooner passed St. 
Leonard’s Church than it became the “ Road 
to Ware,” and the Whitechapel-road is 
mapped as the “Road to Harwich ” before 
it has reached the site of London Hospital. 
Along the river the town stretched no 
farther than Wapping, which is twice men¬ 
tioned in the Spectator. South London was 
a conglomeration of streets spreading fan- 
wise from the south end of London Bridge. 
Lambeth and Bayswater were dreary 
marshes. St. James’s Park adjoined 
Nature; Piccadilly did not stretch its 
houses as far as Hyde Park Comer, at 
which point it became the Exeter Road. 
London, one is inclined to say, was just 
large enough and just small enough for 
loving literary treatment. To-day it can 
only be written about piecemeal; and, 
therefore, even M. Zola has abandoned 
it as a subject. 


But the Spectator 1 * pictures of London, 
as often as not, are deliberate. “ I have 
sometimes employed myself,” says Addison, 
“from Charing-Cross to the Royal-Exchange 
in drawing the characters of those who have 
passed by me.” If short proof were needed 
that Addison was an acute observer of 
London life it would be found in his 
essays on the London Cries and the 
London Signs. Or the reader may turn to 
his description of the various quarters of the 
town in the Spectator, No. 403. Addison’s 
visit to the Royal Exchange is classical. To 
Steele we owe the most complete picture of 
a London day in the whole Spectator. In 
No. 454 he undertook to give an account of 
the twenty-four metropolitan hours. He had 
been sleeping at Richmond, but rose at 
four, and took boat down to London. At 
once we have this river piece: 

“ When we first put off from Shore, we soon 
Ml in with a Fleet of Gardeners bound for the 
several Market-Ports of London ; and it was 
the mo»t pleasing Scene imaginable to see 
the Caearfillness with which those industrious 
People ply’d their Way to a certain Sale of 
their Goods. The Banks on each Side are as 
well peopled, and beautified with as agreeable 
Plantations, as any Spot on Earth; bat the 
Thame* itself, loaded with the Product of each 
Shore, added very much to the LMidskip. It 
was very easie to observe by their Sailing, and 
the Countenances of the ruddy Virgins, who 
were Super-cargoes, the Parts of the Town to 
which they were bound. There was an Air in 
the Purveyors for Covent-Garden, who frequently 
converse with Morning Rakes, very unlike the 
seemly Sobri-ty of those bound for Stock* 
Market." 

Presently our early-risen essayist lands 
“with Ten Sail of Apricock Boats at 
Strand-Bridge, after having put in at Nine- 
Elm* and taken in Melons consigned by Mr. 
Cuffe of that Place to Sarah Sewell and 
Company, at their stall in Covent-Garden." 
This chatter must have gone excellently with 
the coffee and rolls. Later in the day, Dick 
makes his way Cityward, and it is note¬ 
worthy that, although fatigued already by 
details and adventures, he can feel the 
modem exultation in the size of London, 
and in its traffic, accumulating as the day 
nears its meridian. 

“This Satisfaction encreased as I moved 
towards the City; and gay Signs, well dis¬ 
posed Streets, magnificent publick Structures, 
and wealthy Shops, adorned with contented 
Faoes, made the joy still rising, till we came 
into the Centre of the City, and Centre of the 
World of Trade, the Exchange of London." 

On this note, this exclamation on the 
magnificence of London, and the joy of living 
in it, we may fitly close a survey of the 
London element in the Spectator. It has 
been said that he who would form a good 
style should give his days and his nights 
to Addison; with as much truth, perhaps 
with more safety, it may be said that he 
would know Queen Anne’s London would 
mingle with its crowds, thread its streets, 
hear the cries of its hawkers and water-men, 
enter its coffee-houses and dubs, watch its 
processions, and repair on Sunday to its 
churches, and who would do all this in 
the company of keen, yet genial, observers— 
should fasten upon the Spectator. 


EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM. 

V.— Some Pamphlets. 

Worthy and commendable is the object of 
the Pamphlet Library, of which the first 
two volumes have just been issued, under 
the title Literary Pamphlet*, and edited by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys. The pamphlet among 
our forefathers fulfilled some of the functions 
of the newspaper. On one hand it held 
kinship with the “leader”; on the other 
hand, with the artide in the monthly re¬ 
view. Perhaps in the latter aspect it com¬ 
pares yet better with the old quarterly essay. 
Read the first of these two volumes and yon 
will see that Campion’s Art of English Poetic 
or Daniel’s Defence of Rytne are Elizabethan 
quarterly articles, which—lacking an Edin¬ 
burgh under whose flag they might sail— 
were forced to adventure in the freebooting 
guise of the pamphlet. Similarly, political 
warfare was not regularly organised under 
the banners of great newspapers; and so it 
burst forth in an irregular swarm of pamph¬ 
lets. Statesmen like Harley and Boling- 
broke were as much concerned to retain the 
services of great pamphleteers like Swift as 
Continental statesmen nowadays to maintain 
their official or semi-official organs in the 
press. And if the work reached incompar¬ 
ably fewer readers, itwas incomparably better 
done. Milton was Cromwell’s “ able leader- 
writer”; the best that could be said for 
Whig or Tory in Queen Anne’s reign has 
been put on immortal record by Steele or 
Swift. 

The pamphlets in these two volumes are 
all of the literary dase, and most of them 
concerned with poetry. They begin with 
Sidney and end with Byron. In truth, the 
end is very unequal to the beginning. 
Byron’s letter to Murray (the publisher) 
concerning Bowles’s strictures on Pope made 
much noise in its day, and is interesting to 
have; just now, especially, when Mr. Hen¬ 
ley’s edition of Byron’s letters has brought 
Byron once more to the front. But great is 
the gulf between the demonic verve of the 
letters and this controversial epistle. Being 
Byron it has Byronisms which make it less 
dull than the bulk of controversial epistles; 
but few would in this day read it for 
pleasure. “ In sincere verity,” as Kent says, 
Byron never comes so near to being 
“ stodgy ” as when he writes about litera¬ 
ture. Except for the name at the end of 
them, his literary opinions matter no more 
than Hobhouse’s, or those of any demi-semi- 
literaiy man-about-town in the ByTonic 
milieu. He has not an idea of argument, of 
grasping the point at issue and striking for 
it hard and often; but writes “about it, 
goddess, and about it,” meandering off 
through a forest of inconclusive instances 
and illustrations and untenable assertions. 
The greater part of this production, in fact, 
is a debate concerning a mere illustration; 
which, like most illustrations, can with a 
little wit be turned to all points of the oom- 
pass. The style is as loose as what is by 
courtesy called his argument; and altogether 
it is Byron at his unhappiest. It is com¬ 
panioned (an extreme contrast!) by Word- 
worth’s Letter on Burns, a specimen of 
Wordsworth in his most prosy and didactic 
and unanswerable mood of virtuous logic. 
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The style is better knit, and the argument 
better knit, than Byron’s; but it is dull, 
dull and dreary. Then there is Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism, well enough known 
in his collected poems; and Addison’s 
Discount on Ancient and Modem Learning 
—amiable, polished, pedantic, languid. And 
—first in this second volume—there is 
Milton’s Areopagitica Only for the reprint 
of this magnificent pamphlet, the volumes 
would be worth the buying. It is truly 
the apotheosis of the pamphlet, shedding a 
track of glory along that outworn form. 

The first volume is much the richer. Its 
least interesting item is Swift’s attack on 
poor Steele— The Importance of the Guardian 
Considered. Of course the style is there, 
strong, organic, wonderful, which never 
failed the great master of proee. The 
venom, too, is there; but the attack is too 
ostentatiously word - catching and pettily 
unfair for real effect. Nevertheless, it is 
well to have this specimen of Swift in his 
workaday vein brought within our reach. 
Very interesting is Daniel’s Defence of Ryme-, 
one of the few cases in which a poet has 
written on the technical side of his own art. 
And he writes notably well, if he is not 
free from mistake; though would he had 
been more careful not to leave some of his 
involved sentences hanging in the air, from 
a grammatical standpoint! Interesting is 
the much slighter brochwe of a brother 
poet, Campion, to which Daniel’s is an 
elaborate answer. Campion, a lovely minor 
master of rhyme, argues against rhyme; 
and he is venturesome enough to support 
his precept by example. The result, 
among many failures, is one of the few 
successful rhymeless lyrics in the language: 
the charming “ Bose-cheeked Laura, 
come! ” Its companion lyric is unknown 
and unquoted: indeed, it misses the poetic 
daintiness of the first, but is not less melli- 
fluously felicitous in metre—witness the 
first verse: 

“Just beguiler, 

Kindest love, yet only chastest, 

Royal in thy smooth denials, 

Frowning or demurely smilin g 
Still my pure delight.” 

And then, only second in treasurableness 
to the great Miltonic pamphlet which 
opens the second volume, there is Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Apology for Poetry. No 
man was better qualified to be the apologist 
of poetry than the most chivalrous of 
poets and poetic of soldier-courtiers. How 
flowing, melodious, gallant it is; often how 
modem, yet with what delicate touches of 
antiquity; how amiably humorous, with 
what sudden springing into brave ardours! 
Let me finish with his peroration—gayer 
and happier words than mine : 

“ I conjure you all ... no more to scorn 
the sacred mystery of Poesy, but ... to believe 
with me, that there are many mysteries con¬ 
tained in Poetry, which of purpose were written 
darkly, lest by profane wits it should be abused 
. . . Thus doing, your name shall flourish in 
the Printers’ shops; thus doing, you shall be 
of kin to many a poetical preface; thus doing, 
you shall be most Jfair, most rich, most wise, 
most all—you shall dwell upon superlatives. 
But if (fie of such a but!) you be bom 
so near the dull-making Cataphract of Nil us, 


that you cannot hear the plauet-like music of 
Poetry, . . . then, though I will not wish unto 
you the ass’s oars of Midas, . . . nor to be 
rhymed to death, a9 is said to be done ia 
Ireland : yet thus much curse I must send you ■ 
in the behalf of all poets, that while you live, 
you live in love, and never get favour, for 
lacking skill of a Sonnet; and when you die, 
your memory die from the earth, for want of an 
Epitaph.” 

Fuancis Thompson. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


A LITE BABY CBOSS-SECTION. 

T HE booksellers are just now wonder¬ 
ing how many more editions of the 
Waverley Novels will be offered to them. 
Four new ones are appearing, and the 
first volume of a fifth edition is expected 
daily. It is clear that the Waverley 
Novels are selling well. Now, eighty- 
one years ago the Waverley Novels—what 
there were of them — were selling well, 
but with this difference, that then the 
booksellers could not tell their customers 
who wrote them. The great mystery was 
still young. Indeed, to be precise, only 
Waverley, and Guy Mannering, and Old 
Mortality, and The Antiquary, and The Black 
Dwarf —these five—were in print in 1816. 
But what magic is there in eight-one years ? 
None at all; and my selection of that period 
is due to this circumstance: I picked up 
the other day from a Farringdon - street 
book barrow, for a few coppers, a volume 
bearing this title and dated 1816: A Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary of the Living Authors of 
Great Britain and Ireland. At least, that is 
the gist of the title, which is extended to a 
portentous length. Here was a veritable 
cross-section of literary history. Henry 
Colburn, who was doing business in Con¬ 
duit-street, published the book, which is 
dedicated to the service of “ Authors, 
Booksellers, and the Public.” It contains 
450 pages, printed in double columns, and 
it is an amazing memorial of forgotten 
authors. It is also an instructive and 
entertaining conspectus of literature in the 
second decade of the century. This dry, 
official record of literary achievement m 
1816 lay upon the counters of the Cadells, 
the Strahans, the Baldwins, the Rivingtons, 
the Lackingtons, and the Moxons; and 
turning its pages I have experienced, in a 
mild form, the “historic shudder.” 

Thus, to return to Scott—“ Mr. Scott”—a 
neat, naive biographical sketch is appended 
to his name. He is already a most saleable 
poet. 

“ Mr. Scott ha i obtained a distinction above 
most of his contemporaries, having the merit 
of adapting the old ballad style of composition 
to the higher range of poetry. As an instance 
of the popularity of Mr. Siott’s Works we sub¬ 
join a statement of the comparative sale of 
Bokeby and the Lady of the Lake, in nearly four 
months, as submitted by the publishers. Sold 
of the Lady of the Lake, from June 2nd to 
September 22nd, 1810: 

2000 quarto at, £2 2s. Od. £4,200 

6000 octavo, at 12s. £3,600 


£7,800 


Sold of Rokeby, in three mouths (January 14 th 
to April 14th, 1813): 

3000 quarto, at £2 2s. Od. (less 120 

remaining). £6,048 

5000 octavo, at 14s. £3 500 


£9 548 

That is how the booksellers were talking 
and figuring about Mr. Scott, when they 
wondered who wrote Waverley. 

Instinctively one turns to other great 
names of the date. What of Wordsworth ? 
“This gentleman stands at the head of a 
particular school of poetry, the charac¬ 
teristic of which is simplicity.” Then a 
list of his published works, which includes 
Lyrical Ballads, The Excursion, The White 
Doe of Rylstone. AndByrm? Childe Harold 
has been out two years, and the notice 
of him is very brief, also alarmingly 
incomplete—for he is not credited with 
The Giaour, Parisina, and several other 
poems that had then appeared. Mr. 
Coleridge “has latterly been engaged in 
reading lectures on Poetry and the Belles 
Lettres,” and his works are catalogued as 
far as his tragedy Remorse, published in 1813. 
Of Mr. Charles Lamb we are diyly told: 
“He is at present a clerk in the India 
House.” To-day we should write “holds 
an appointment.” But then he had written 
nothi ng better than Rosamund Grey and 
John Woodville; Elia was yet unborn. Mr. 
Southey has already written much prose, 
including the Life of Helton (1813). In that 
year “ he succeeded Mr. Pye as Poet 
Laureat, and it must be confessed that with 
some slight exceptions, his subsequent per¬ 
formances are such as do credit to the 
appointment.” How gratifying to Mr. 
Southey! Mr. Thomas Campbell is alive, 
and is rather candidly noticed. “Mr. C. 
enjoys a pension, secured for him by Lord 
Granville, as it is said, for political para¬ 
graphs written by him in an evening 
paper.” 

Among minor writers, Dr. Aitken and 
Joanna Baillie are in mid-career. Robert 
Bloomfield, whose Farmer's Boy enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity, has already seen 
his works collected. Hera is a curious 
entry: 

“Burns, Robert, son of the celebrated 
Robert B., the poet, clerk in the office of the 
Comptroller for Htamps, Somerset House.— 
‘ The Caledonian Musical Museum or Complete 
Vocal library,’ 12mo, 1809.” 

This Robert B. must have been the son whom 
Charles Lamb said he wished had been the 
father. Mr. Cobbett (in 1816) is in the 
middle of his strenuous life. Mr. Crabbe is 
“ one of the most distinguished poets of the 
present day.” Mr. Charles Dibdin is old, 
and as poor as a pension will allow him to 
be. Miss Edgeworth is already “one of 
the most ingenious female writers of the 
present day. Mr. Malthus has “greatly 
distinguished himself as a political arith¬ 
metician.” Mrs. Opie has done all her best 
work, and her tales are justly popular. 
We have a contemptuous notioe of John 
Williams (“Anthony Pasquin ”), the editor 
quoting with apparent approval a note of 
Gifford’s to his Baviad, in which he says of 
Williams that “his acquaintance was in- 
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famy, and his touch poison.” Nor is this 
the only outspoken sketch in the Dictionary. 
Dr. John Wolcott (Peter Pindar) is severely 
handled; and we nave this curious echo of 
an old quarrel ’twixt author and publisher: 

“ Some years ago he [Wolcott] had a suit in 
chancery with his publishers respecting the con¬ 
struction of an agreement by which they were 
to pay him two hundred and forty pounds a 
year for the copyright of his works. At the 
time when this contract was made the doctor 
was labouring under an asthmatic complaint, 
and to all appearance had not long to live. But 
going into Cornwall, however, he recovered his 
health and returned to London without any 
cough, which was far from being a pleasing 
sight to the persons who were bound to pay his 
annuity. A plea was then set up that tbe 
agreement extended to all future pieces, as well 
as to the past; and on this ground an action 
was commenced which in a short time was com¬ 
promised. The doctor was also embroiled in an 
unpleasant dispute with Mr. William Gifford, 
who having treated him rather severely in his 
Baviad and Mceviad, was assaulted by the re¬ 
doubtable Poter, staff in hand, in Mr. Wright’s 
shop in Piccadilly.” 

If this were the place to do it, one would 
like to compensate Sir Richard Phillips 
and John Thomas Smith for tho contempt 
poured on them in this book. The editor 
seems to bear a grudge against booksellers 
who write. Phillips, a most active-minded 
man, gets scant justice. Tet he was a 
pushing publisher, and issued Godwin’s 
best novels, and biographies of Foote 
and Lady Wortley Montagu. Amid many 
vicissitudes he found time to devise a new 
scheme of school-books. His very mistakes 
were magnificent, if we are to believe that 
he rejected Byron’s early poems, Waverley , 
and tne Farmer's Boy. What we must de¬ 
finitely thank him for is his Morning's Walk 
from London to Kew, a book read by no one, 
but quoted by every writer on London topo¬ 
graphy. As for John Thomas Smith, we 
learn that having engaged a Mr. Hawkins 
to write on London antiquities he quarrelled 
with him, and wrote the works himself. 
“ The execution,” sneers the editor, “ is just 
what might be expected.” We may rest 
pleased that John Thomas Smith disagreed 
with “ the ingenious Mr. Hawkins " for 
this threw him on his own powers; and 
his Life of Nollekens and Book for a Rainy 
Day are treasures still. Besides, who win 
not resent a slight on the man who made 
these seven boasts: 

“When a boy, I received a kiss from the 
beautiful Mrs. Robinson, was patted on the head 
by Dr. Johnson, have frequently held Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s spectacles, partook of a pot 
of porter with an elephant at Exeter Change, 
saved Lady Hamilton from falling when tne 
melancholy news of Lord Nelson’s death 
arrived, three times conversed with George III., 
and was shut up in a room with Mr. Kean’s 
lion.” 

John Thomas Smith might have added that 
in later life he kept the prints at the British 
Museum. 

The Dictionary yields other food for 
thought. For instance, it shows who was 
contemporary with whom; and he must 
be well up in dates to whom a year¬ 
book of such antiquity brings no surprises. 
Many will need to be reminded that 
Charles Lamb oould have had first-hand 


knowledge of Dr. Johnson from the three 
women who, perhaps, knew him best 
—Mme. d’Axblay, Hannah More, and Mrs. 
Piozzi. One forgets such things. Now if 
Mme. Piozzi had only met Wordsworth 
and had battered his ears with Johnsonian 
anecdote, and if (but this is improbable) 
Wordsworth had listened to her with any 
attention, and if he had then retailed what 
he had heard to Mr. Aubrey de Yere, then 
Mr. Aubrey de Yere would have enriched 
his Reminiscences, just published, with some 
new stories of the great Cham, and we 
should all—from Dr. Birkbeck Hill down¬ 
wards—have been made happy. 

W. W. 


DRAMA. 


LONE among the notable dramatists of 
the day, Mr. R. C. Carton works the 
vein of sentiment. Vulgar romance is too 
strong for him, and realism he abhors. He 
loves the purely idyllic, which he cultivates, 
if need be, in the dingy surroundings of a 
Bloomsbury second-hand bookshop. This 
view of life has never presented itself to 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and Mr. Pinero 
has toyed with it only to desert it promptly 
for a study of the perversities and hypocrisies 
of human nature. The author of “ Sunlight 
and Shadow,” “ Liberty Hall,” and “ The 
Tree of Knowledge,” makes little attempt 
to hold the mirror up to nature, at least to 
such nature as the average man, Vhomme 
moyen sensuel, is acquainted with. He sets 
us down in a modem Arcadia, and bids us 
watch the loves of Strephon and Cloe—the 
one in riding breeches and the other in a 
Bond-street costume. As even goodness 
cloys, Mr. Carton finds it expedient from 
time to time to diversify his idyll with a 
breath of wickedness from the outer world, 
to introduce a serpent into his Eden. He 
does not, however, think it necessary to 
study his wickedness at first hand. He 
takes the most suitable conventional type of 
sin in man or woman that he can find, gives 
us a sample of it in passing, and then 
resumes his portrayal of Arcadian simplicity. 

Such, I take it, is the genesis of “The 
Tree of Knowledge,” with which Mr. George 
Alexander has just reopened the St. James’s 
Theatre. Mr. Carton is a believer in the 
“ made ” play. The truthful play has never 
entered into his calculations; and this may 
be said as confidently of “The Tree of 
Knowledge ” as of any of his earlier works. 
For there is just as little truth in the flash 
adventuress who lives on the wreck of men’s 
lives as in the young heiress who for senti¬ 
mental reasons writes her first cheque in 
order to clear off the liabilities of the 
neighbouring squire, or the faithful land- 
steward who, like Viola, never tells his love 
until the avowal of it is wrung from him by 
circumstances. Mr. Carton’s aim is not to 
preach or to educate : it is simply to please. 

Fob this view of the dramatist’s duty 
there is a good deal to be said. Mr. 
Carton’s success with his adopted method 
proves it. Nobody would turn to “ The 


Tree of Knowledge ” for a faithful por¬ 
traiture of modem country life; but the 
play is nevertheless destined, I should think, 
to a greater popularity than could possibly 
attend a purely realistic study, equivalent in 
merit. After all, realism on the stage, 
where the events of years are compressed 
into hours, and where there are invariably 
half-a-dozen assorted types of character, is 
only relative. The realistic dramatist gets 
no nearer his object, which is presumably 
the verity vraie of life, than does the 
ambitious astronomer who mounts on a 
chair to look at the stars. 


It is curious to note how many of the 
familiar elements of fiction Mr. Carton 
impresses into his dramatic scheme—the 
baronial-hall, the encumbered estate, the 
foreclosed mortgage, the undutiful mar¬ 
riage, the elopement with the signal of the 
lamp at the window, the heartless ad¬ 
venturess, the faithful friend, the cynical 
rouA, the bashful swain, hesitating to court 
the heiress because of her money—they are 
all here, our old acquaintances, tangled 
merely in a new dramatic skein. Yet they 
are for the most part old acquaintances 
whom it is pleasant to meet. The worst 
fault I have to find with them is that they 
talk and act at inordinate length; for Mr. 
Carton, an excellent craftsman as a rule, 
takes five long acts to tell a story the 
essential features of which one can forecast 
almost from the beginning. Just consider 
for a moment 1 In Mrs. Stanyon’s cottage, 
nestling under the wing of Hollingworth 
Manor, the abode of Sir Mostyn Holling¬ 
worth (how "reminiscent” are these names 
of the sensational novelette!), Nigil Stanyon 
confides his wretched past to a cynical 
friend, one Roupell. He had lost his heart 
to an adventuress whom he had met abroad, 
and who, his funds being exhausted, had 
deserted him for a rich admirer. That was 
two years before, and still his heart bleeds. 
Hardly has die tale been told when Brian 
Hollingworth, heir to the manorial pro¬ 
perty, who has also been abroad, returns to 
announce that he has married a lady of no 
family and unknown antecedents, and that 
he relies upon his old friend Nigil to make 
peace with his father, Sir Mostyn, as to 
whose acknowledgment of the bride he has 
his doubts. Thus, in a nutshell lies the 
donnie of Mr. Carton’s play; for naturally 
the adventuress of Nigil’s unhappy past and 
Brian Hollingworth’s mysterious bride are 
one and the same. 


The untying of so simple a dramatic knot 
is within the capacity of the least sophis¬ 
ticated playgoer. The first act of the five, 
indeed, contains all that is essential to the 
solution of the author’s problem, which, I 
should add, comprises for the adventuress a 
sharp disappointment on the very threshold 
of her new life. Not that Sir Mostyn dis¬ 
owns the fascinating Belle! No; he is all 
graciousness to his erring son’s bride. But 
(after the fashion of the novelette again!) 
the family are “ruined.” Starting with 
these postidates, the author’s course is clear. 
First, the adventuress must be got rid of. 
Well, here is the cynical man of the world 
with whom in the end she can elope. The 
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Augiers and the Dumas killed off their 
wicked heroines at the end, hut that was 
because an elopement under the then French 
law afforded the unfortunate husband no 
relief. The English dramatist in the like 
case trusts to the machinery of the divorce 
court. Secondly, the foreclosed mortgage 
must be taken up. The emancipated heiress, 
rejoicing in the possession of her first cheque* 
book, is at hand to do that. Thirdly, Nigil 
must be consoled; and again the sweet and 
winning Monica throws herself into the 
breach. Mr. Carton’s play, in short, is fitted 
together with a neatness that suggests that 
the picture has been made for the frame 
rather than the frame for the picture. 

Being in need of an adventuress, the 
author has borrowed one from contemporary 
fiction without pausing to consider how fat 
she accords with reality. For my part, I 
have considerable doubts as to the authen¬ 
ticity of the irresistible Belle, the man¬ 
killing tigress—mercenary, unscrupulous, 
soulless, with a heartless, metallic laugh, 
but overwhelmingly beautiful, able with a 
smile to bring her foolish husband to her 
feet after he has discovered her faith¬ 
lessness, and casting her spell over the 
Mephistophelean Roupell himself. It is 
the fashion to praise the actress who 
undertakes such a part, and I own that 
Miss Julia Neilson throws herself valiantly 
enough into this uncongenial character of 
Belle. But if there were she-devils of such a 
type, able to turn the heads of all men with 
whom they were brought into contact, I 
apprehend they would require to possess 
other qualities than the purely physical. 
The Belle of Mr. Carton’s play is a magnifi¬ 
cent animal, but nothing more. As Miss 
Julia Neilson depicts her—rightly enough, 
no doubt, according to the text—she is not 
only unattractive, but, with her cynicism and 
her effrontery, absolutely gross and revolt¬ 
ing. It is not by such attributes as these 
that the minds of men are beguiled. This 
bold-eyed adventuress is altogether too 
transparent a character. That she exists as 
a literary and dramatic abstraction we 
know, but it is time she were brought 
into some sort of relation with human nature 
as it lives and loves. 


As Nigil, Mr. George Alexander has one of 
those showy parts dear to the heart of the ro¬ 
mantic actor. Nigil is a young man with a 
past—a very small past, as such matters go. 
He had fallen under the influence of the 
terrible Belle, and lived under it until the 
inevitable rupture came. It was not his 
fault; he had offered his divinity marriage 
and she had declined it in favour of other 
more brilliant, if less durable, connections. 
Nevertheless, this past embitters the land- 
steward’s existence, and it is one of the 
circumstances, as he believes, that disqualify 
him for the love of the innocent Monica. 
This is the way of the conventional drama; 
it is hardly the way of the world. But with 
his accent of conviction in the part Mr. 
Alexander achieves an easy rhetorical 
triumph. Equally successful is Mr. H. B. 
Irving in the cynical vein as the detrimental 
Roupell; and Mr. F. Terry fulfils satis¬ 
factorily the task of assuming an over¬ 


whelming infatuation for his Circe. When 
all is said and done, however, the author 
is at his best in depicting the serene anq 
gentle cottage life of Mrs. Stanyon and her 
adopted daughter, untroubled save for the 
misdemeanours of the handy man, half, 
poacher, half-gardener, upon whose im¬ 
perfect conception of his social obligations 
Mr. Carton relies for his comic relief. Here 
Miss Fay Davis creates a charming effect 
as the unsophisticated heiress who has to 
throw herself at the head of the too 
scrupulous Nigil before he sees her driftl 
Hither, too, comes the spluttering halff 

S ay major of Mr. H. V. Esmond, to admire 
[onica at a distance, and to talk about his 

E ets—Uncle Theodore, the pig, Squills, the 
edgehog, and the rest of them. What 
pastoral simplicity, to be sure! But it is 
these scenes of the play that one recall^ 
with most pleasure. 

J. F. N. | 


THE WEEK. | 

T HE last week has seen a lull in pub¬ 
lishing ; but some interesting bookp 
are to hand. 

The book of the week is the Letter* of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. These, with 
their connecting narrative, supplied by 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon, fill two thick volumes. 
They form a very complete memorial of the 
writer, and it is interesting to note that their 
ublication, in due time, was contemplated 
y Robert Browning, who, on his wife’s 
death, begged back her letters from her 
friends. “The letters,” says the editor 
“ when once collected, were not destroyed, ai 
was the case with many of his own letters^ 
but carefully preserved, and so passed into 
the possession of his son, Mr. K. Barrett 
Browning, with whose consent they are now 

S ublished.” They are chiefly addressed to 
Ir. H. 8. Boyd, Mrs. Martin, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Browning, Mrs. Jameson, Mr. Chorley, 
and to Mr. Kenyon (the editor), who was 6. 
personal friend of both Robert Browning 
and his wife, and was, therefore, well 
qualified for the biographical task he has 
now brought to a conclusion. 


The motto to Dr. Louis Waldstein’s book 
on The Sub-Conscious Self and its Belation to 
Education and Health is happily related to a 
difficult title, and is no more than the familiar 
couplet of the most direct of poets: 

“ What’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.” 

Dr. Wald stein distinguishes conscious and 
sub-conscious impressions, and says : 

‘ Everyone will at once appreciate the fact that 
impressions here called sub-conscious are by far 
more numerous than those designated as con¬ 
scious ; the totality of our memory, therefore, 
are [etc] made up to a far greater degree of 
sub-conscious than of conscious impressions. 
The accumulated contents of our memory 
govern our emotions, our thoughts, and actions, 
and therefore that portion of our memory made 
up of sub-conscious impressions and their 
aggregate must necessarily play a great part in 
our individual life.” 

It is with this part, and how it is played, 
that Dr. Waldstein is concerned. 


The Potters Wheel is a collection of sermons 
by Dr. John Watson (“ Ian Maclaren ”) 
preached, we imagine — but this is not 
stated—to his large Liverpool congregation. 
“The Potter’s Wheel” is the first, fol¬ 
lowed by “Loss of Goods,” “Obscurity,” 
“ Vanishing Illusions,” “ The Veiling of 
the Soul,” “ The World-Sorrow.” There 
are also sermons on “ Death ” and “ Our 
Departed.” Dr. Robertson dedicates his 
book to Dr. Robertson Nieoll—“who con¬ 
strained me to write.” 


The brilliant series of lectures on “Optics” 
which Dr. Silvanus P. Thompson delivered 
at the Royal Institution last Christmas have 
been collected by him into a volume, with 
the title of Light Visible and Invisible. In¬ 
troducing the lectures in their printed form, 
Dr. Thompson says: 

“ Two things are expected of a lecturer who 
undertakes a course of Christmas lectures at 
the Boyal Institution. In the first plaoe, his 
discourses must be illustrated to the utmost 
extent by experiments. In the seoond, how¬ 
ever simple the language in which scientific 
facts and principle* are described, every dis¬ 
course must sound, at least, some note of 
modernity, must reflect some wave of recent 
science.” 

These conditions are fulfilled in the book, 
which records numerous experiments bv 
means of illustrations, and concludes with 
a chapter on “ Rontgen Light.” 


Mb. W. J. Stillman, who is the Time* 
correspondent in Rome, and a brilliant 
essayist, has gathered ten papers, which 
have appeared in English and American 
magazines, into a volume, which he calls 
The Old Rome and the New, and other Studies. 
The first four chapters are inspired by the 
author’s travels and domiciles. After the 
study of Rome, which gives the book its title, 
we have “ Marathon and its Brigands,” 
“ My Experience in a Greek Quarantine,” 
and “ An American’s Reverie over London.” 
The last-named essay will have special 
interest for English readers. No one brings 
to London a more valuable observation than 
a cultured American. A more personal 
paper deals with “A Few of Lowell’s 
Letters,” and three touch on art under the 
titles of “John Ruskin,” “The Decay of 
Art,” and “The Revival of Art.” 

In Portrait Miniature* Mr. George 0. 
Williamson has provided students with a 
volume lees sumptuous, and therefore less 
expensive, than Dr. Propert’s History of 
Miniature Art, the standard book on the 
subject. Mr. Williamson’s work is well 
illustrated. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

The Last Things. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Ge. 

Letters eeom Heaven. By G. E. Watts, M.A. David 
Nutt. 6d. 

The Ohubch Historical Society : Glastonbury. An 
Address by the Bishop of Stepney. 8.P.O.K. 

The Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene Church. By P. B. 
Warren, B.D. S.P.C.K. 

The Ritbchlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith. 
By James Orr, M.A. Hodder A Stoughton. Is.fld. 
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*■* Amuou Oobbuhioh : ite Prnnor in Piomon, 

5. P.C.K. 

The Fatbselt Hum. By Bar. Edward T. Vaughan. 

6. P.C.K. 

Oxeobd Oommon: lin in Scam Tiin, 1897. 

By Joseph Rtokaby, 8.J. Burns 4 Oates. 

Burro sd Hoots Laonran. By the Bishop of Stepney, 
■usd Others. 8.P.C.K. 

SrunisHTS nos Pathos. By George Hat boson. D.D. 
Hodder A Stoughton. 6s. 

Worn or ths Oi» Tsotabebt : BrcDtse or WoiAnoer. 

By Bev. Bobert F. Horton, M.A. Service A Paton. 

Taa Casirr or Gob. By Charles H. Mann. G 
Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 4s. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

' Tbs Lamas or ElisasStb Bakbstt Beowhiho. Edited, 
with Biographical Additions, by Frederic 0. Kenyon. 
* vole. Smith, Elder A Co. 

Lira abb Lames or Dsab Oxcsob. Edited by his 
Daughter, Mary 0. Church. Macmillan A do. Se. 

A Shobt Histost or ns Catbouo Chcbcb. By P. 

Ooulburn Walpole. Barns A Oates. 3s. 

Wiluab TUB Sxlbbt. By Frederic Harrison. 

A Co. 2s. Sd. 

Tsabblatiosi abb Raraons raoa tbs Oeioieal Socacas 
or EcaorSAn Hissobt—tbs Witch Psbssoutiohb, 
P. S. King A Son (Philadelphia, U.S.A.1. 

Tbs SrvairrH Kael or SHArrasacaT, K.G., as Sooul 
Rbeoehir. By Edwin Hodder. James Nisbet A Co. 
Taa Csi.no Chcucb nr Iielahd. By James Heron, D.D. 
Servioe A Paton. (is. 

Rantoiors or PaiHmra Peotlbi. By Daniel G. Brinton. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. to. 

Thb Lira east Histost or tbs Awsaicar Rstolbtxoh, 
By Moees Colt Tyler. G. P. Putnam’e Sons. 13s. 8d 

POETRY, BS8AYB, BELLES LETTRES. 
Saiacnoas raon tbs Posts : Wobbswostb. By Andrew 
Dang. Longmans, Green A Co. to. 

Foca Posts : Ss&sctiohs raon Wobbswostb. Cole bidob, 
Sbbllst, abb Ksats. Selected by Oswald Crawford. 
Chapman A HalL 3a. 3d. 

Btbat Thocsbis oh Reabiho. By Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 

Longmans, Green A Go. Is. Cd. 

PoSTSAIT MlHZATUESS : A HaHBBOOK SOB Coi.LECTOEJ. By 
George 0. Williamson, IdttD. George BeU A Sons 
19s. ad. 

Bulbs or Unsown Koras. By LaurenoeAlma Tadema. 
Grant Richards. 

Uhbzhs. By F. de la Motts Fouqud. Illustrated by Rosie 
M. M. Pitman. Macmillan A Co. to. 

Mat Cabols j ob, Ahcilla Dobthi. By Aubrey de Vere. 

Macmillan A Co. New edition. Is. 

Tan Dmna Cohbbt or Daevs Ausbibsi. Cany’s Trans¬ 
lation. Edited by Osoar Kuhns. Thoa. Y. Crowell A 
Oo. (New York). 

Emats or SoHoranBAUaa. Translated by Mrs. Rudolf 
Dircks. Walter Scott. 

Wobbswostb at Rtbal, abb Othbb Posbs. By Tinsley 
Pratt. John Heywood. 3s. Cd. 

Oasbsh Dso Nostbo: Saossb Posbs. By Richard 
Crashaw. Edited by J. R. Tntln. Wm. Andrews A 
Oo. 3s. Cd. 

Lira or Lira, abb Othbb Vises. By Arthur L. Salmon. 

Wm. Blackwood A Sens. Is, Cd. 

Ths Olb Robb abb ths New, abb Othbb Stubiss. By 
W. J. Stallman. Grant Richards, to. 

Social Forces IE Gsebab Litbeatubs. By Kuno 
Franeke, Ph.D. Second edition. Henry Holt A Oo. 
(New York). 10s. 

Tbs Sus-ooneeioOT Ssle; its Rslatioe to Ebboatioh 
abb Health. By Louis Waldstein, M.D. Grant 
Richards. Ss. 6d. 

Voices is ths Twilisht. By L. Oranmer-Byug. Watts 
A Co. *s. Cd. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL. 

Ohsbistet sob Photosbathses. ByOhaa. F. Townsend. 
Dawbarn A Ward. Is. 

Lisht Visible ahb Ihtisielb. By Sllvanus P. Thompson, 
D.Se. Macmillan A Co. to. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Gums to South ATbica. Sabtsoe Low. 3s. Cd. 

Ths Couhtt Histoeiss or Sootlahb: a Histost or the 
Ooobtt or IsTSEHass (Mainland). By J. Camer n 
Lees, LLD. Wm. Blackwood A Sons, 7s. 6d. 

Black’s Gums to Bath ahb Beisiol. Edited by A. R. 
Hope Monorieff. Sixth edition. A. 0. Black. Is. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Freer Lahb Bbbboises. By Rev, Jassas Went, M.A. 
Longmans, Green A Oo. Is 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Mahstixlb Pass. By Jane Ansten. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. Macmillan A Oo. Ss. Cd. 

Newtoh Foretss. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by 
E. J. Sullivan. Macmillan A Co. 3s. Cd. 

Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Seventeenth edition. 
Smith, Elder A Oo. 2s. Sd. 

Thb Gbst Labt. By Henry Seton Merriman. New 
edition. Smith, Elder A Oo. to. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

CaissursE. By E. Boyd Bayly. Hodder A Stoughton, la 
Mbs. Mibbibah’s Gobobilb. By H. Louisa Bedford. 
8.P.C.K. Besibe the Gues. By Mary E. Shipley. 
S.P.C.K. Mss. Bulb’s FouBBLorsa By Annette 
Lyster. S.P.C.K. The Hobswabb Votaob. By 
Harry Oollingwood. 8.P.O.K. The Olbsb Brother. 
By Pansy. James Nisbet A Oo. The Stost or 
Ebisoh. By Frank MundeD. Jarrold A 8ooa Goals 
ahb Tsisa By V. Brooke-Hunt. S.P.C.K. The 
^ Hal1 Admikam, and T»* Tsui Gomiuxbiii, By 
w. H. O. Kingston. Griffith Farran, Browne A Oo. 
to. Sd. Foe Tbeasubs Bouhb. By Harry Colling- 
wood. Griffith Farran, Browne A Oo. to. WSe 
Dosois. Nelson A Sons, la Cootie Tob. By Wm. 
Turvilla Ash Partnera V ah dead the Vikihs. By 
J. Stomr Clou Eton. Nelson A Sons. Ths Dawh or 
Day: 1897. S.P.C.K. Fsahx ahb Saxoh. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 8.P.O.K. A Oleek or Oxtobd ahb 
His Abvehtubss ih the Bi boss' Was. By E. Everett- 
Green. Nelson A Bona to. Da Bubleioh's Boys. 
By Charles Edwardes. Griffith Farran. to. These 
Cohelt Maids aed Their A stair*. By Mary L. 
Pendred. Hutchinson A Co. to. Cd. Lbadihq SrszEfia 
Gardner. Is. Cd. Jehst. By Mrs. Edward. Gart- 
wright. Gardner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Deoobatits Heraldbt : a Practical H aed book or ns 
Artistic Tseatbest. By G. W. Eve. George BeU A 
Sons. 10s. Cd. Nights with ah Old Guhheb. By 
O. J. Cornish. Seeley A Co. to. Maoic : Stabs 
Illotiohs aed Soismno Ditebsiohs. Edited by 
Albtot A. HopUna Sampeon Low. Thb Isthbiah 
Libbaey: Boxieo. By R. O. AUanson-Winn. Edited 
by B. Fletcher Robinson. A. D. Innes A Co. Gesta 
TTrooBAPHiOA. By C. T. Jacobi. Ss. Sd. SroBTlHo 
aed Athletic Rscoeds. By H. Morgan-Browne. 
Methuen A Oo. la The Hill or the Grace* : a 
Record or Ihvssiioatioh abohs the Tsilithoee 
ah» Msoalithio Sites or Tbitoli. By H. S. Cowper, 
F.S.A. Methuen A Oo. 10s. 


readers may chare your contributor’s innocence, 
I must ask you to be so very good as to allow 
me to relieve myself of the onus of so serious an 
imputation. 

I am responsible for three of the stories which 
have appeared this autumn. One, The Crimr 
and the Criminal, was finished in the spring 
of ’94 ; published serially in ’96; and announced, 
as a book, for the spring; of ’97—then post¬ 
poned on account of the Jubilee. Another, 
The Beetle, was written in ’95, appearing, 
serially, at the commencement of the present 
year. While the third. The Duke and tie 
Damsel, was the only book I wrote last year. 

_ Simultaneous publica'ion is not equivalent to 
simultaneous production. Would that reviewers 
could be induced to understand that elementary 
truth! I assure you I had no wish that my 
hooks should be treading on each other’i 
heels—circumstances have been too strong. 

As a matter of fact, I produce nowly. 
Kneading a story, mentally, is a delight, setting 
it forth on paper is about as bad as a surgical 
operation. 

Richard Marsh. 

[We would remind Mr. Marsh that there are 
odher openings for a surgical operation, as 
Sydney Smith onoe pointed out, besides its use 
in a comparison.] 


“ London Signs and Inscriptions.’ 


00BBESP0NDEN0E. 

A Correction. 

1, Marloes-road: Oct. 22 
I have not seen the article on Minor Poets in 
the Quarterly, where, as I gather from the 
Academy, my twitterings are judged solely 
from Ballades in Blue China. But most of the 
verse in Grate of Parnassus is earlier by some 
ten years than the Ballades, not later, as 
my apologist thinks. This is unimportant 
(especially as the lines he mentions are later), 
but in the name of my outraged country, I 
protest that there were no witch-burnings in 
Scotland “ in the last decade ” as the reviewer 
of the newest fiction seems to suppose and 
not more than two or three in the last century 
(1700-1800). A. Lang. 

[A comma was the culprit. The writer 
meant the last ten years of the period in which 
witches were burnt.] 


Mr Marsh Explains. 

183, Piccadilly, W. : Oct. 23. 

Speaking of my story, The Duke and 
the Damsel on p. 92 of your issue dated 
October 23, you say, “ Mr. Richard Marsh 
seems to produce a novel every week.” 

The assertion suggests a form of misappre¬ 
hension under which reviewers appear apt to 
labour—their innocence on certain points being 
almost equivalent to that of some of Her 
Majesty’s judges. Since a section of your 


Kensington: Oct. 24. 

In your review of Mr. Philip Norman’s book 
(October 9), your reviewer accepts the state¬ 
ment that the old sign of the Porier and the 
Dwarf has disappeared from Newgate-street, and 
he makes the humorous suggestion that some¬ 
one with time and money to spare should go in 
quest of this relic which, Mr. Norman thinks, 
may yjet turn up. I desire to say that at an in- 
finitesimal cost of time and money I have 
found the missing (?) sign, which is to be seen 
above a second-story window at No. 78, New¬ 
gate-street. This is not its original position; 
and it is true, as Mr. Norman says in his hook, 
that the sign disappeared some years ago from its 
old station over the entrance to Bull Head- 
court. But it merely went a few yards east¬ 
ward. The present Lord Mayor, who owns 
the property, had a care t r the Porter and 
the Dwarf, and caused the old sculptured stone 
to be built into one of the new build¬ 
ings he then erected. 

This sign, by the way, is by no means with¬ 
out literary and historical interest. The porter 
is William Evans a colossal Welshman who 
served Charles I. . The dwarf is Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson, who was page to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. His introduction to the Court is thus 
described by Sir Walter in a note to Peveril 
of the Peak:. “ Hudson’s first appearame at 
Court was his being presented, as mentioned 
in the text, in a pie, at an entertainment given 
by the Duke of Buckingham to Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria. Upon toe same occasion the 
Duke presented toe tenant of the pasty to the 
Queen, who retained him as her page. When 
about eight years of age he was but eighteen 
or twenty inches high, and he remained 
stationary at that stature till he was thirty 
years old, when he grew to toe height of 
three feet nine inches, and there stopped.” 
Evans, toe giant, stood seven feet six 
inches, and onoe at a masque at Whitehall 
he considerably astonished the company by 
pulling Sir Jeffrey out of his pocket. Other 
stories are told of this curious pair, and 
particularly of the dwarf, who carried an heroic 
soul in his tiny carcase. He fought a duel with 
a young gallant of toe Court, named Croft 
Croft entered the field armed with a syringe, 
with which he threatened lo drown his anta- 
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gonist. But when it came to pistols, Croft 
fell dead at the dwarf’s first shot. Sr William 
Davenant has some funny lines recording a 
supposed fight between Sir Jeffrey and a turkey- 
cock. I believe there is a portrait of Sir Jeffrey 
by Vandyke; but its height in its relation to 
Evans’s may be studied in Newgate-street with 
the aid of opera-glasses. 

A. A. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

“Captain* ? r ^ c 8 recognise that 

courageous.” Mr. Kipling’s actual story is 
n&ipUtig*" 1 th® shortest and slightest. 

The making of Harvey 
Cheyne, the spoilt youth who tumbles off a 
Cunard liner almost straight into Disko 
Troop’s dory might have been told, they 
seem to indicate, in fifty pages. The book 
attains its dimensions by virtue of its de- 
criptions of the cod-fishing, the minute¬ 
ness of which breeds astonishment in the 
critics. Says the Times : 

“ AH the varied, exciting incidents of a summer’s 
cod-fishing are sketched in Mr. Kipling’s best 
manner. How he comes to be able to give such 
marvellously clear impressions and to offer so 
complete a picture (unless, perchance, he has 
himself gone through the same discipline as 
Harvey Cheyne) is a mystery. As usual, the 
wealth of detail is amazing. He has told us 
his ideal of the nuova vita —a paradise where 
the artist shall “ draw the Thing as he sees It 
for the God of Things as They Are ”; and, 
indeed, this life is scarce long enough to gain 
the multiform experience of which we seem to 
get the essence in writings like his.” 

And the Chronicle's mood is the same: “ Mr 
Kipling’s amazing knowledge of the tech-, 
nique of his subject appals us as it has 
appalled ub before.” Of fault-finding there 
is little. The Times remarks that 

“. . . the worst a hostile critic could 
say of Captains Courageous would be to 
call it a glorified boy’s book. There would 
be some truth in this, no doubt, but only 
very superior persons need think less of it 
on that score. For, after all, what are men 
but boys writ large ? In many matters their 
taste is much alike—notably, in the enjoyment 
of a good, rousing story—and if any one be 
found to deny that Captain* Courageous answers 
this description we ‘ disable his judgment.’ ” 

The Chronicle points out that Captains 
Courageous is one of the few books that 
justify the vogue of the short story writ 
large. “Mr. Kipling is one of the very 
few who are not hampered by the new 
limits, and who do not need to complain of 
them. A master of episode, he has yet to 
convince us that a broader basis of art is at 
-the command of his genius.” 

That “ broader basis of art ” is just what 
the Westminster Gazette thinks Mr. Kipling 
has already attained, and has here abandoned : 

“ As a tour de force in vivid description one 
cannot imagine the thing better done; but it is 
little short of a liberty to ask us to accept 
Captains Courageous as a worthy successor to 
Plain Tales and Many Inventions in the realm 
of fiction. It is Mr. Kipling himself who has 
spoiled the market for so exiguous a tale; and 
it is absurd to suppose that so finished a crafts¬ 
man is not acutely aware of its deficiencies. He 
must then wish us to accept it as a contribution 
to the_ knowledge of mankind under strange 
conditions, and as such it is, no doubt as good 
as it can be. But will Mr. Kipling forgive the 


wish that he of all men should do work worthier 
of his gifts ? ” 

The St. James's Gazette is always critical; 
and its reviewer expresses the opinion that 
the book “ would be all the better for a 
little thinning among the smart phrases and 
technical terms. They are too thick on the 
ground, and spoil each other. Mr. Kipling 
seems as if he had got a note-book f ull 
and must work them all off somehow. It 
reminds one of the history exams, at school, 
when we crammed in by hook or by crook 
every fact and date in our repertory.” The 
same critic objects to Harvey Cheyne’s 
manner of falling overboard and his 
picking up: 


literary achievement of The Seats of the 
Mighty. It has fine passages, and, taken as 
a whole, it may be said to be a clever story 
of the modern melodramatic order, with 
picturesque effects, exciting incidents, and a 
sensational climax. But it is also a psycho¬ 
logical study of a somewhat unwholesome 
order, and the morbid humanity of the 
Honourable Tom Ferrol and hi« feminine 
victims is not an edifying subject. More¬ 
over, the style is a little slipshod. Mr. 
Parker is capable of much finer work.” 

The Glasgow Herald is struck by the title 
of the book: “Mr. Parker is singularly 
fortunate in his titles, for they sound well 
and they stick in the min d.” 


“ We have no objection to impossibilities: 
they are the salt of fiction. But this particular 
incident, which might have been managed in 
half a dozen other ways, makes a tax upon 
our credulity. Observe: a tiny, single-handed, 
open row-boat fishing in a sea which poops a 
Cunarder. It is a serious flaw at the beginning 
of a book all about the water, because it 
throws some suspicion on the genuineness of 
the apparently marvellous familiarity with sea- 
life that follows. And it comes of overdoing 
the details, which is Mr. Kipling’s besetting 
sin. The boy might easily have fallen over¬ 
board fooling around in an ordinary way; but 
then we should not have had the 1 turtle-back ’ 
and the ‘ low, gray mother-wave ’ that ‘ swung 
out of the fog and tucked him under one 
arm,’ &c. It is very picturesque; but when 
you are washed off the stem of a liner by a 
mother-wave, or any other wave, you don’t 
find many open row-boats plying cheerily in 
your vicinity.” 

But the St. James's acuteness has not been 
unchallenged, and the following letter has 
since appeared in its columns: 

“It is strange that your critic should have 
fallen foul on a point of seamanship with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling — one of those very, very 
scarce writers in whom sailors reoognise a man 
who knows what he is talking about. Harvey 
Cheyne was not ‘ washed ’ off the stem of the 
liner. Who could have thought that he was F 
He overbalanced himself and fell off. Voila 
tout. That an open boat was near him at the 
time would not have surprised your critic had 
he ever seen the fish going from smack to 
carrier in the North Sea m heavy weather.” 


"The Pomp of A_ll the critics are struck 
fey the character of Mr. Par- 
y ar er. j Eer » 8 }j 0ro — weak in life, 

strong only in his death hour—the Hon. 
Tom Ferrol. “ A very life-like study of the 
incontinent man and Ms devious ways,” says 
the Athenatum. And. the Chronicle says: 

“ Mr. Parker has drawn Mm carefully and 
cleverly. One doesn’t dislike the Hon. Tom, 
though one recognises clearly enough what 
a thorough-paced detrimental he is. He is 
sympathetically touched; he is left just 
enough of the saving grace of courage to 
hold our interest while he is above ground; 
the while we feel that notMng in Ms life be¬ 
came him like the manner of his leaving it.” 
The story as a whole is not much to the 
Chronicle reviewer’s taste, but he is “ ready 
and willing to assert that it does Mr. Parker 
no discredit. It is always delicately, if not 
quite always strongly, wrought.” The 
Scotsman repeats the Chronicle's note of 
qualified praise: “Mr. Parker’s new story 
shows some falling off from the genuine 


“ in Kedar'a PaH Mail Gazette re- 

Teata." By viewer takes up half Ms 
H ^-^ a apace in exclaiming like little 
Jack Homer, when he had 
pulled out a plum, “ Oh, what a good boy 
am I!”—so pleased is he to find one book 
of wMch he “can say at once, and without 
afterthought, ‘ TMs is good.’ ” 

“ Such a book is In Kedar's Tents. It brings 
with it a rest from the weariness of disapproval. 
After the first few pages one ceases to criticise 
one can only enjoy. And, at the end, looking 
back, one finds that criticism has been stifled, 
not by mere sensational interest, but by sheer 
excellence. The book falls short in no particular 
of its ideal It is a story of intense excitement, 
yet the psychology and the characterisation 
are admirable. The narrative is faithful and 
convincing, the conversations are lifelike. There 
are no loose ends, and the last chapter brings 
the lovers together. What more can we ask ? 
The book is good.” 

The Saturday reviewer remarks in much 
the same mood: “ Even in the age of good 
writing and brilliant narration, In Kedar's 
Tents is certain to make its mark.” He 
thinks that the picture of Spain given in 
tMs story is as vivid as that of Russia in 
The Sowers. 

The Daily Hews does not find the theme 
“ so appealing” as that of The Sowers , but 

“ the novel presents the. same combination 
of an adventurous plot and keen character 
drawing—a combination as rare as it is admir¬ 
able. Mr. Merriman sees life largely, and is 
aware of its subtler significance. He is 
interested in the play of character and in noting 
the idiosynoracies that are its more intimate 
revelations.” 

The Manchester Courier thinks that Mr. 
Merriman’s master quality is Ms power to 
carry his readers into unaccustomed regions. 
“Above all, Mr. Merriman’s fights are 
delicious. His men are all ‘ bourne fighters.’ ” 


People’s Edition, price fld. f with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by B. A. V-, 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

"In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

" E. A. V.'s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it oan be procured and read 
t>v everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy ."—Pali MM Oaieut, 


Lomov: ALEXANDER k SHEPHEASD, 
Fdkxivzl Sraair. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the History of Eastern and Western Christendom, 

until the Reformation, end that of the Anglican Communion until the present day. By EDMUND McCLURE. 1U. Containing 18 Coloured Haps besides some 80 lisps 
in the Text. 4to, doth boards, 18s. [/»the press. 

THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUSTRATED by the MONUMENTS. A 


Protest against the Modem School of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. FRITZ HOMME L, Professor of the Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Translated 
from the German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD OROSSLE. With Map. Large poet 8vo, buckram boards, 6s. 

“ We are profoundly grateful to Dr. Hommel for work whoee results will do much to reassure many a timid and distressed believer.”— Record. 

“ We can recommend Dr. Hommel’* well-argued and deeply interesting book to the careful consideration of all Biblical students .”—Oxford Revittc. 


THEODORE and WILFRITH. Lectures delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral, December, 1896, by 

the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.O.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, with several Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ The Bishop's polemic is sturdy in argument, but scrupulously temperate in tone, and it need hardly be said that he illustrates his thesis with great ecc l es i asti c al and 
archaeological learning.”—Time* (September 17). 

SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY—THE LITURGY and RITUAL of the ANTE 

NICENB OHUBCH. By the Rev. F. B. WARREN, B.D., F.8.A. Demy 8vo, doth board*, 6s. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE in SONG (TE DEUM LAUDAMUS)THE SONG and the SINGERS. 

By the late Mrs. BUNDLE CHARLES. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 6d. [/« the press. 


THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, and 

Assyria. By Professor MA8PERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Trans¬ 
lated by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 26s.; half-morocco (bound by 


lafced by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. I 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 26s.; half-morocco (bound by j 
Riviere), 60s. 

This is a companion volume to ** The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the History of I 
the Ancient Peoples of thw East from the XIYth Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the ! 
Rameaside period. This interval covers the sojourn or the Israelites in Egypt and their 
Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele mentioning the Israelites 
gives special interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen 
by the Author. 

" The translation by M. L. McClure Is in both cases excellent Professor Maspero's presentation of the , 
new learning it at onoe eminently popular and attractive."—Pious. I 

THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and OHALDJSA). [ 

New and Revised Edition. By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor I 
8AYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and ever 470 Illustrations, 
including 3 Coloured Plates Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; j 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 

Professor Maspero, by rising the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, has brought this New Edition up to the latest date. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

THE MACHINERY of the UNIVERSE. Mechanical 

Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. Bp A. B. DOLBEAB, A.B.. A.M., M.B , 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics and Astronomy, Tuft’s College, Maes. Small post 8vo, 
with several Diagrams. Cloth boards, is. 

THE SPLASH of a DROP. By Prof. Worthington. With 

numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 8d. 

OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 

FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.8c. (London), F.R.8. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Post 8vo, cldth boards, 8s. 

“It is a book which every clergyman, every magistrate, every guardian of the poor, every governor of a 
school ought to possess and master?*— Guardian. \ 

COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 

Diagrams. Post 8vo, doth boards, is. 6d. 

COAL. By Prof. R. Meldola. With numerous Diagrams. 

Poet 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 0d. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marshall Ward. With 

numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 8d. 

TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Third Edition, 

Revised. By Sir ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 

MBYMOTT TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

THE BERTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Prof. GRBEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8 to, doth boards. Is. 

SOAP BUBBLES and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution, in December, 
1889, and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., 
F.R.8. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1800. By Prof. J. PERRY, M.E., D.Sc., 
7.R.8. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2*. 0d. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Prof. George 

HEN8LOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post 6vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. - 

STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 6 6 magni¬ 
tude between the North Pole and 38° Booth Declination, and all Nabobs and Star 
Clusters which are visible In telescopes of moderate powers. Translated and 
Adapted from the German of Dr. KLEIN, by the Bev. B. McCLURE. M.A. 
Imperial 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress. Cloth 
boards, 7s. Bd. 

EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE; or, Researches among 

the Minuter Organs and Forme of Animal life. By the late P. H. GOSSE, F.R.B. 
A New Edition, Revised by A. JEFFREY BELL. M.A., Seerotary B.M.B.. Professor 


[/a the press. 

PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A H. Sayce, 

Professor of Asayriology, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram boards, 4a. 

[This book is the First to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and un¬ 
published. towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also contains a recent 
and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing on Palestine.] 

THE "HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the 

MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen's College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. fld. 

“ A really valuable and important work; perhaps the beet which Professor Sayoe has yet written.” 

ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS —THE HIS- 

TORY’ of BABYLONIA. By the late GEORGE SMITH. Edited and brought up to 
date by the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYOE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2a. 

THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the Right 

Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, with 
several Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in THESE ISLANDS before 

the COMING of AUGUSTINE. By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D_ D.C.L, 
Bishop of Bristol. Post 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

AUGUSTINE and HIS COMPANIONS. By the Right 

Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2e. 

THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. 

CHABLES CBOSLEGH, D.D. Poet 8vo, cloth boards. Be. 

BIBLE PLACES; or, the Topography of the Holy Land. 

A Succinct Account of all the Places, Rivers, and Mountains of the Land of toe* 
mentioned in the Bible, so far as they have been identified j togetherwith tbeir 
Modern Names and Historical References. By the Rev. Canon H. TRISTRAM, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. New Edition, brought up to date. With Map. Crown 8vo, it. 

VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 

" Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep.” Small poet 8vo, 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper, buckram, top edge gilt, 3a. eu. ^ 
limp roan, 6s.; limp morocco, 7s. tfd. 

THE FADE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 

tho Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. BOSSBTTI, Author of “Time FUee." Ac. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 8d. 

TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY and ROMAN LAW in 

the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. EDWARD HICKS, D.D^ D.C.L Small 
post 8vo, doth boards, 3s. 

CHURCH HISTORY in QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 

By the Bev. MONTAGUE FOWLEB, M.A., Chaplain to the late Arohbiahop or 
Canterbury. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 8a. 

ADDRESSES and SERMONS. By Basil, Archbishop of 

Smyrna. Translated (with hiTpermission) b/the Bev. A. BAKER, R.N. 8nU 
poet 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 0d. 

THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION: its Position and 


of Comparative Anatomy and Zoolog 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6a. 


and the BISHOP of KENTUCKY. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, la. 

THE PAPAL CONCLAVES. By the Rev. Canon Pennington, 

M.A. Small poet 8vo, doth boards, la. Bd. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of THEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE of the CHURCH of ENGL AND from the REFORMATION f° the 
CLOSE of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. The Bishop Paddock Lectures. By 
JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, sa 

HANDY BOOK (A) of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 

Bev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, D.D. New and Improved Edition. Crown 8vo, clotn 
boards, 6e. 
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CATALOGUES. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The NOVEMBER CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
print', gre&tlr reduced, are Now Ready, and will tie aent poet free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH * SON. Library Department, 
188, Strand, London. W.O. 


•pOTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

L Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at reduced prloee, poet 

free. Sporting Works purchaeed_Wituaw Pott an, 30, Exchange 

Street Eaat, LirerpooL 

F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly eupplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * 00.. >7, SOHO BQUARB. 


w 


ILLIAMS * NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, SO, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


Y 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.- 

THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The Council of the Torkehlre College Invite APPLICATIONS for 
the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER in ENGLISH LITERA¬ 
TURE, who will be required to oooduet the ciaeeee In this subject for 
the Prm and Honours Schools of the Victoria University. The 
Lecturing will probably avenue about eight hours per week during 
the Session. The Lecturer will not be at liberty to hold any other 
teaching appointment, bat will h^ve opportunity for Extension Lectur¬ 
ing. Stipend £200 with half the class fees. The appointment will date 
from the 1st January. 1808. Applications will be received by the 
Skcrktakt np to 11th November. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 

AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OP THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WALES). 

The Council Invites APPLICATIONS for the PR0FE8S0R8HIP 
OF GREEK. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or before 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER the 23rd, 1807. to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College , Cardiff, October 18th, 18&7- _ 

OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINER 


R 


T h. wohllebbn, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the meet moderate 
prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


THACKER * CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

3, Creed Lane, London, E.O. 

And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 

MSS. conet derad for Publication. [Katabliehod 1819. 

A large Clienttle In all parte of tho Eaat. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOK8ELLERH, of 27 and » West »rd Street, New 
York, and 24 , BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the moet 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAL - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 



with Facsimile Titles in lied and Black, done up in French hand¬ 


made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 
yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mosheii should favour 
him with their names that the new List may Ikj mailed them, 
post paid. _ 



The oourse of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Stndenta will be admitted 
in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aoooonta Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 


E xhibition of manuscripts and auto¬ 
graphs of HISTORICAL INTERE8T, including those of 
tho principal Monarch*, Statesmen, Commanders, Poets, Author*. 
Painters, and Musicians. NOW OPEN at THE FINE ART 
SOCIETY’S. 148, NEW BOND STREET. _ 


TDEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 

13 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for ths PR0FES80R8HIP of 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE Applications, with on# copy of 
testimonials, should be sent, on or before Monday, 23nd November, to 
the Honorary Secretary at the College, from whom all particulars may 
bo obtained. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTRE8.—A Gentleman engaged In producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of Englsh Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent 
The Work has met so far as It has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter [Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman A Van Praagh, Solicitor*, 23, Old Broad Street London, EG 


TXTANTED.—GIRL of 17 or 18 to join Four others 

VY who are studying French, Music, Singing, Painting. in 
FRANCE, in charg® of an unexceptional English Chaperon. Highest 
refereuoes given and required. Terms for Pension and French, 
10 Guineas monthly.— Chaferon, “ Academy ” Office, 43, Chancery 
Line, London, W.C. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

40, Excrakok Street, Portland, Maink, United Statu. 


S CHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

Greek, Latin, Foreign M88., Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
E. W. Lux Mia, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


rpYP E-WRITER.—GREAT BARGAIN 
£9 *o» £3. 

Send for full particulars of above Splendid Machine, sold through 
liquidation. Quite new and perfect A most beautiful, strong, 
practical machine. Anyone can learn in half an hour, 


Musas. KING, SELL, St RAILTON, Wholesale Stationers, 

12, Gough Square, Fleet 8treet, London, E.C. 

T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhull Street 
London, E.C. 

Contains hairleu paper, over which the pen slips with perfoot 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

{Advertisements in this column art inserted at id. per line, prepaid.) 


TTTANTBD.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

YV Hth JANUARY, 1898. Full price (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


A utograph letters and historical 

DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A large assortment of aU kinds 
x OR SALE Lists free.— Scott, 17, Crondn.ee Rood, Fulham, S.W. 


A RTIST, in good house. St. John’s Wood, wants 

MAN of cultured tastes to 81IARE HOME Could have own 
Sitting-Koom if desired. Excellent housekeeping. Terms moderate. 
—Write G., care of Mr. Sharpe, Newsagent Queen s Terrace, N.W. 

Nearly ready, 8vo, price 18a. 

T he secret of heoel: 

I»eing the Hegelian 8ystem In Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. 

By JAS. HUTCHISON STIRLING. LL.D. Edln. 

New Edition, Unabridged but carefully Revised. 
Edinburgh : Oliver A Boyd. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton A Co., Limited. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

AET REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for thk purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Mean. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Prooetses 
in the market, whloh are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and thoee engaged in the Investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooeean Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Meohanioal Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
tic., at a moderate cost. 

Specimen, end Prloe Lilt on appltontion- 
Offloe,: li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and 8 ALL of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N. B—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OlFIXXD XT 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratis and poet tree to »ny address. 

The List contains! POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
dPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, BOUNCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIB’B 8BLEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxtoid Steixt ; 341, Bso«rrOK RoA»,8.W.i 
48, Qcsss Vicrosu Stksst, E.O., Loxcox: and 
at Bastos Arcade, Makcbsetsi. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O, 


PRODUCERS and P UBLISBER8 of 

PERMANENT CARBON PH0T0GRAPH8 

OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Catalogues and Pries Lists upon application. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. A 

Herlee of Plate,, printed In rnriooa Coloom, alter Cotraan. Creme, 
Leman, Lonnd, Wt Stark. Vineent, eto.^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART). A large number of the Ptctore. 
now Exhibited at MUlbank hare ImenpaMlahed in Antotrpe. 
including the Chief Work, of G. F, WATTS, R-A- Farther 
additions are being made, and will be announced shortly. 

BRITISH ARTISTS of ibe VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the recent GnltdhaU Loan Collection. Arerag* «lie 
18 X 15 inches. Price IQs. 

PAINTINGS, DR SWINGS, and SCULPTURE by 

the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphs of the Chief Treasures of Art contained in the Public and 
Private Colleoti ns of Europe. Sculpture In on® 

uniform sixe, price 12s.: Drawings on the Scale of the Originals at 
prices ranging from Is. 6d. to 10 s. each. 


a AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleastd to advise upon, and to 
Undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ART of every 
character, Wh for Book Illustration, and on a larger scale for the 
Portfolio or for Mural Decoration. Price Lute and Estimates 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

FINE AST QALLBRV, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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MR. ROBINSON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE COUNSELS OF WILLIAM 

DE BRITAINE. A Volume of Seventeenth Century 

Precepts and AphorismB. Revised by HERBERT H. 

STURMER. Crown 8vo f cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ It is full of wise saws and modern instances.” 

Daily News. 

" Mr. Stunner has accomplished bis * toil * well and 
carefully; his introduction is excellent. . . . The 

author, whoever he was, knows how to turn an aphorism 
with so neat a touch that he must have been ancestor of 
Mr. George Meredith.’'— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ By no means unfit to be ranked with Gracian and 
Osborne. ’’—Manchestcr Guardian. 


SELECTIONS fromthe BRITISH 

SATIRISTS. With an Introductory Essay by CECIL 
HEADLAM, late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE GUARDIAN’S INSTRUC 

TION; or, The Gentleman’s Romance. Written for 
the diversion and service of the Gentry. A Reprint 
from the Edition of 1688. 

This quaint little book contain a defence of the University 
of Oxford, interesting details of life there, and advice to 
parents of position on the education of their sons. 

With a Biographical Introduction. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. fid. 


UNIVERSITIES of OXFORD 

and CAMBRIDGE. Two Series of Popular Histories 
of the Colleges. [/» preparation. 

A strong list of writers has been Bccured, whose names 
will be announced next month. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON, 20, Great Russell 
Steeet, Bloomsbuet. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have already appeared :— 

1896. 

BEN JONSON . 

JOHN KEATS 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY . 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ._ 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON... 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY .. 

LEIGH HUNT . 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 
S. T. COLERIDGE 

CHARLES LAMB . 

MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

SAMUEL PEPYS . 

EDMUND WALLER 
WILKIE COLLINS 

JOHN MILTON . 

WILLIAM COWPER 
CHARLES DARWIN 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
HENRY WADSWORTH LOE 

FELLOW . 

ANDREW MARVELL ... 

ROBERT BROWNING ... 

THOMAS CARLYLE 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS ... 

JONATHAN SWIFT 
WILLIAM MAKEPEAI 

THACKERAY . 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE ... 

ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD 
FRANCIS BACON. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 

Oloth. Si. 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “STEPHEN RE MARX.” 

PAUL MERGER. A Tale of Repent- 

*nco among Million!. By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES 
ADDERLKY. 

JOB HILDRED, Artist and Carpenter. 

By ELLEN F. P1NSENT, Author of “ Jenny's Oaee,” 
“ No Place for Repentance," Ac. 

Oloth, 8a. 

THE SON of a PEASANT. By Edward 

MoNULTY, Author of “ Miether O’Ryan," Ac. 

Pail Mail QasetU.—" A remarkably clever representation of Irish 
life. Constable Kerrigan is a creation, and Mr. Flanagan, the easy, 
good-natured publican Is a portrait that is drawn with a cunning hand. 4 

THE KINO with TWO FAOES. By 

M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “ The Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus.” Cloth, 6a. 

NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Oharleton, 

Author of “ Newcastle Town,” Ac. Cloth, 8s. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS'. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AUBREY DE VERB. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Spectator.—'“The ‘Reoollections* are likely to be widely read, for 
they will Interest all readers." 

Momino Pott.—" Tiuse * Reoollections’ will appeal to many sym¬ 
pathies, personal, political, sooial, literary, and religious As a 
Citholto the author enjoyed the intimate friendship of Cardinal 
Newman and Cardinal Manning, and these pages throw additional 
and interesting sidelights on the character ana genius of each of these 
distinguished me a." 

Aikencsum .—“ It presents the portrait of a noble figure, a man ot 
letters in a sense peculiar to a day now disappearing, a man of respon¬ 
sible leisure, ot serious thought, of grave duties, ot high mind.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH. 

Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

By her Niece, BLANCHE CLOUGH. 

With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12a. 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and LETTERS 

of the RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, 
Q.C., M.P. Edited by ROBERT EADON LEADER. 
With 6 Portraits, demy Svo, 18s. 

BENIN, the CITY of BLOOD: an 

Account of the Benin Expedition. By R. H. BACON, 
Commander, R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD in 

ENGLISH FURNITURE. By K. WARREN OLOUS- 
TON. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 4to, 
handsomely bound, 21s. net. (In conjunction with 
Messrs. Debenham & Freebodv.) 

Standard.—" Mr. Clouston has doue his work thoroughly well, and 
his produced a book which will be of real value not only to the serious 
student of the history of furniture, but to every reader who wishes to 
be well informed upon a topic at onoe so pleasant and so popular." 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMI88ION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An 

Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in England from 
Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F.S.A. Illustrated by 
about 70 Tinted Plates and several Hundred Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Snper-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 

Times —“ An important contribution to the library of the serious 
antiquary and collector." 

STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 

of English Literature at University College, Liverpool, 
Author of “Robert Louis Stevenson,” ‘‘The English 
Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Manchester Guardian.—" It has not only graoes and gold brocading, 
but an intellectual movement It also has wit; in achieved expreasiou 
it is beyond what has yet been published from the same hand. In 
gravity of enthusiasm and in heat of artistic purpose it approves itself 
the work of a teacher capable of sprinkling the semtna /tamma." 

, TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 

“THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. 

THE REMINISCENCES of a HUNTS- 

MAN. By the Hon. GRANTLKY F. BERKELEY. 
With the Original Illustrations by John Leech, and 
several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by 
G. H. Jalland. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 16s.; 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, £2 2s. net. 

THE ART of DEER STALKING By 

WILLIAM 8CROPE. With Frontispiece by Edwin 
Landseer and 9 Photogravure Plates from the Original 
Illustrations. Large Svo, handsomely bound, 16s.; 
Large-Paper Editions, limited to 200 copies, £2 2s. net. 

[November 11. 

THE NEW NONSENSE BOOK. 

MORE BEASTS (for Worse Children). 

By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “ The Bad Child's 
Book of Beaste." 4to, 3s. 8d. 

EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 


ELLIOT STOCKS 

NEW LIST. 


A NEW BOOK OF ILLUSTRATION FROM FRESH 
SOURCEB. 

In handsome demy 8 vo, tastefully printed and bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 60 . 

L ESSO N8 from LIFE (A NIMA L and HU hi AH), 

being a Collection of Curious and Interesting Facts and 
Phenomena concerning the Nature, Functions, Rela¬ 
tions, and Ministries of Men and Animals, as arranged 
as Illustrations of Social, Moral, and Religious Truths 
and Principles. With an Introduction by HUGH 
MACMILLAN, LL.D., Author of “Bible Teachings in 
Nature.” “The Vine,” Ac., Ac. 

In fcap. 4to, cloth, illustrated, price 5s. 

CANDLEWICKS: a Year of Thoughts and 

Fanoies. By CAROLINE TILBURY. 

“These thought* and fanoie* are Just keynotes to which the life 
music of a day mar be attuned. The book is one to be prized. A 
number of delicate fern studies serve as illustrations, and these appear 
in harmony with the gentle character of the literary contents." 

Dundee Advertiser. 

In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5a. 

PRE-REFORMATION WORTHIES: their 

Lives, Teaching, and Influence. By Rev. WILLIAM 
COWAN, Incumbent of St. Angustine’s, Londonderry. 
“Mr. Cowan has certainly given us a very interesting, useful, and 
instructive little volume ."—Ecclesiastical Qasctte. 

“ This most Interesting volume leads us into paths not familiar tn 
the average student of modern history, and we join in the Bishop of 
Derry’s prefatory words of commendation.”— Christian. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE 
CIVIL WAR. 

In demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. fld. 

EAST ANGLIA and the GREAT CIVIL WAR. 

The Rising of Cromwell’s Ironsides in the Associated 
Counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. With Apjiendicea and 
Illustrations. By ALFRED KINGSTON, F.R Hist. 8 ., 
Author of “ Hertfordshire during the Great Civil War.” 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 5s. 

Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.8., LL.D-, D.C.L. 

THE BUILDING of the INTELLECT: a 

Contribution towards Scientific Method in Education. 
By DOUGLA8 M. GANB, Author of “New South 
Wales and Victoria in 1885.” 

“ A rigorous and unoonventional exposition of the scientific method 
in education.”— Speaker. 

“A very thoughtful and suggestive book on education. Well 
worthy of the study of all who are entrusted with the care of the 
young.”— Glatoow Herald. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

In crown 8vo, doth, price 6s. 

A BOOK WITHOUT a MAN. A Story by 

AGNES GROZTER HERBERT80N. 

“ Daintily imagined and prettily written .*—Bl ick and WAite. 


In medium 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 3s. fid. 

THE SMEDLEYS of MATLOCK BANK. 

Being a Review of the Religious and Philanthropic 
Labours of Mr. and Mrs. John Smedley. By HENRY 
STEER. Dedicated (by permission) to H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise, Marohioness of Lome. 

“ A reliable record of on interesting cliaracier and movement * 

Literary World. 

“An excellent biography. The volume is admirably got up, con 
tains some excellent illustrations, and will well repay perusal.” 

Derby Gasette. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, pries 2s. 

THE THREE RYLANDS: a Hundred Years 

of various Christian Work. By JAMES CULR088, 
M.A., D.D. With a Prefatory Note by W. RYLAND 
D. ADKINS, B.A. 

“The book throws some interesting sidelights on Nonconfonnirt 
life and character during the wide interval which divides the middle 
of the reign of George II. from the long suocesaioj of quiet but event¬ 
ful years of religious and political progress which followed in the wake 
of tno triumph of the first Reform Bill."— Speaker. 


NEW VOLUMES OP VERSE. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 

IN LONDON, and other Poems■ By C. J- 

SHEARER, Author of “A Family of Quality,” and 
“ On Heather Hills.” 

** A olever collection of poems. This l ook will beweloomed by those 
who delight in high-class literature. Mr. 8hoarer in his verses proves 
himself a poet and a scholar.’ — Public Opinion. 

“The volume is a pleasant aud attractive one. The style is lucid, 
simple, and directly to the point."— Weakly Sun. 

In crown 8Vo, cloth, price 3s. fid. net. 

LA YS of LOVE and LIBERTY. By James 

A. MACKBRKTH. 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 , Paternoster 
Row, London, F..C. 
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OLIPH ANT'S L IST. 

Dr. WHYTE’S NEW 
BOOK. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON 4 FERBIER will 
Publish on Monday Next, price 2 »., 

SANTA TERESA: 

An Appreciation. 

With some passages of the Saint’s Writings, Selected, 
Adapted, and Arranged by 

Dr. ALEXANDER WHYTE. 

Woui by tux Bin Aotho*. s. d. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS—ADAM TO AUHAN ... S 8 

BUNT AN CHARACTERS—First Series . * 8 

BUNYAN CHARACTERS—8econd Series . * 8 

BUNTAN CHARACTERS—Third Series . 2 8 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. AND HIS CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS . v ... * 8 

JACOB BEHMEN . paper. Is. 3d., leather 1 6 

LANCELOT ANDREWES AND HIS PRIVATE 

DEVOTIONS_... ... - ..._- ■■ 3 8 

Just published, crown 8vo, pnoe 2s. 8d. 

SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN, 
AND RECUSANT. 

By Bev. T. CARTER. 

With a Prefatory Note by 
Rev. Principal J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 

The SPECTATOR says: “ Mr. Carter confines himself 
practically to a single inquiry—What was the religion of 
Shakespeare’s father f—and he arrives, by arguments which 
eeem to us convincing, at a conclusion opposed to that 
usually accepted. Mr. Carter has by a clear-headed 
historical investigation added definitely to our knowledge 
about Shakespeare himself.” 

Large crown 8vo, price 5e., with 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 

THE GIST OF JAPAN; 

The Islands, their People, and, Missions. 

By Rev. R. B. PEERY, A.M., Ph.D., 

Of the Lutheran Mission, Saga, Japan. 

Volume I., now ready, prioe 10s. 8d. 

CHRISTIAN MISSION8 

AND SOCIAL PROORES8: 

A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. 

B the Rev. JAMES 3. DENNIS, D.D., 
Author of “Foreign Missions after a Century.” 

In 2 voIb. , royal 8vo, with upwards of 100 Fall-Page 
Reproductions of Original Photographs, 
price 21s., cloth extra. 

KBS. I* T. MEADE’S NEW STORY. 

Handsomely bound, with Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

A HANDFUL By L. T. MEADE, 

aw Author of 

UY “ A Girl in Ten Thousand,” 

SILVER. 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES.—New vols. 

Prioe Is. 6d. each; with gilt top, 2s. 8d. 

KIRKCALDY OF GRANGE- 

By LOUIS A. BARBlS. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By Professor GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. 

List of the “FAM OUS SCOT S" Series post free. 
Post 8vo, art canvas, prioe 2s. 8d. 

THE PLAGIARIST: a Novel. By 

WILLIAM MYRTLE.___ 

Annie S. Sian's Faionrite Novels. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt hack and side. 

Prioe 3s. 8d. each. 

BTTRTT.A- 

THB CATES of EDEN. With New 

Portrait of the Anthor. 

THE GUINEA STAMP. 

BRIAR AND PALM. 

MAITLAND of LAURIESTON. 

ST. VEDA’S. 

WHO SHALL SERVE. 

A LOS T IDEAL. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON k FERRIER, 

21, Paternoster Square, B.C.; and Edinburgh. 


Mr. MAOQ UEEN’S L IST. 

THE WILD FLOWERS of SCOTLAND. 

By J. H. CRAWFORD, Author of “ The Wild Life of 
Scotland," Ac. Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Handsomely bound. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ Those who shrink from the hard scientific aspect and 
the caoophonons would-be Latinity of many works with 
titles of this kind need have no fear that these pleasant, 

gossipy papers will be too severely botanical for them. 

The reader will be hard to please, be be but a lover of 
nature, who does not find these pages interesting and full 
of charm.”—2V mes. 

“A BOOK THAT BOYS WILL GLOAT OVER." 

Spectator . 

AFLOAT with NELSON; or, From 

Nile tn Trafalgar. By CHARLES H. EDEN, Author 
of ” Georg. Donnlugton,” " Queer Chuma,” Ac. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 

“ A book of charming romance, based on facts, full of 
stirring episodes in the life of the nation’s great naval 
hero, Nelson, that will fire the blood of every Briton, old 
or young. This book will be very suitable as a gift-book 
to any one seeking the same for a young friend." 

Admiralty and Horse Guards’ Gaaette. 

THE COURT of KING ARTHUR: 

Stories from the Land of the Round Table. By | 
WILLIAM HENRY FROST. 20 Illustrations by 
Sydney Richmond Burleigh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ It is a cleverly written adaptation of the chief legends 
of the Round Table, done after Malory into simple language, 
and held together in a pretty framework of story of child- 
life. The book is well illustrated by Mr. S. R. Burleigh." 

_ Scotsman^ 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A GIRL’S AWAKENING. By J. H. 

CRAWFORD, Author of “ The Wild Life of Bootland.” 
With Frontispiece by John Williamson. Crown 8vo. 

“A pretty and idyllic study is ‘A Girl’s Awakening.’ 
Mr. Crawford’s feeling for nature stands him in good stead, 
and the background of his picture in the Scottish village is 
as harmoniously fitted with the central figures, Alan For- 
dyoe and his oompanions, as one of George Eliot's own 
drawing.’’— Athsneeum. 

POSSESSED of DEVILS. By Mrs. 

HAROLD K. GOR8T. Crown 8vo. 

“This clever psychological study is wall worth reading. 

.That the author has snocecded in X-raying ths soul of 

an egotistic, passionate, self-ebsorbed modern woman, 
revealing the tnmnltnons thoughts and emotions of this 
tumultuous child, no one who reads this human document 
will deny.”— Englishwoman. 

A DRAWING • BOOM OYNIO. By 

LOBIN KAYE, Anthor of “ Her Ladyship’s Income.” 

Art canvas, gilt top, crown 8 vo. 

” a witty, oynical, whimsical writer is the author of this 
most captivating story. ‘ A Drawing-room Cynic • is so 
much better a novel than the reader is likely to oome across 
for some time, that he will find it advisable to begin it again 
when he has reached the end, for the book is a gallop from 
start to finish, and during the race he most miss some of 
the excellent things of which the story is full.”—Qa«m. 

A SINLESS SINNER: a Novel. By 

MARY H. TENNYSON, Anthor of "The Fool of 
Fate," “ A Cruel Dilemma," Ac. Crown 8vo. 

[.fust published. 

THE SIGN of the GROSS. A Novel 

By WILSON BARRETT. With a Preface by the 
BISHOP of TRURO. Twenty-ninth Thousand. 
Crown 8 vo. 

” The book, as well as the play, is a phenomenon of oar 
time, the significance of which, we believe, is wholly for 
good,”— Christian World. _ 

NEW THREE’AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS TUD OR.” 

FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY: a 

Novel of the Graces. By JOHN LB BRETON. 
Grown 8vo. ... 

” A powerful book, which can soaroely fail to interest 
and to impress everyone who reads it." 

Scotsman (First Review). 

THE FATE of WOMAN. By Francis 

SHORT, Anthor of " Val Constable’s Career.” 
Crown 8vo. IJust published. 

“Fine writing and oleveriy conceived situation. 

the oharacter-sketching ie a very strong point in the book." 

Scotsman. 

THE RED PAINTED BOX. By Mario 

OONNOR LEIGHTON, Author of “ The Harvest of 
Sin,” *o.; Joint-Author of "Convict 99,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo. 

’• It is only at pretty long intervals that stories so full of 
baffling mystery and powerful interest as ■ The Red Painted 
Box’ issue from the press. With cunning art the anthor 


pleasant 
mystery."—Scotsman. 


JOHN MACQUEEN. Hastings House, 
Norfolk Stkbkt, Strand. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS' 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


8EOONO EDITION. MOW READY. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND HIS 

•ONE. Tans UAOiziai tn Faiaras. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Vois I. and II., with 4 Portraits. 

“ The best book of the kind ever published.’’— 
Illustrated Lomton Newt. “ The most interesting 
literary memoirs which have been published for 
many a day."—Spectator. "Will rank among the 
masterpieces of modern biographical literature.”— 

St. James’* Gazette. 

RECORD EDITION. AT ALL LIBRARIES 

MRS OLIPHANT'S ANNALS OF A 

PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

■■ Few books more interesting, and few pieoea of 
literary work more skilfully executed.”— Guardian. 

” A book which we can only give thanks for, a book 
of books .”—British Weekly. 

8EC0ND EDITION. NOW READY 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND HIS 

SONS. Thu* Migaiivi ixo Finns. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Vols. 1. and IL, with 4 Portraits. 

” Stirring and memorable achievements in tetters 
and politic* oome to the light.”— Scotsman. ” Im¬ 
possible to give the reader any adequate idea of 
the wealth of theee volumes in literary anecd no.” - 
Manchester Guardian. 

NOW R : ADY. 

WITH the CONQUERING TURK: 

Cosnsstom ot a Baihi-Bazou*. By G. W. 
8TEEYEN8, Author of ” The Laud of the Dollar,” So. 
With 4 Maps. Small demy 8vo, 10». fid. 

THIS DAY 18 PUBU8HE0. 

WILD TRAITS in TAME ANIMALS. 

Bins Sows Faxiliab Btudxxs ur Evolution. By 
LOUIS ROBINSON, M.D. With Illustrations by 
Stephen T. Dadd. Small demy 8vo, 10s. fid. net. 

A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

PEACE with HONOUR. By Sydney 0. 

GRIER, Author of “An Uncrowned King," ”His 
Excellency’s English Governess,” “ In Farthest Ind.,” 
So. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE HISTORY of the FOREIGN 

POLICY of GREAT BRITAIN. By MONTAGU 
BURROWS, Chichele Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, Captain R.N., 7.8. A, So., 
"Offlcierdel’Instruotlon PubUque,” Frunoe, Anthor of 
“ pjw,inw,iMiM on the History of England.” So 
Seoond Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 8a. 

BY PROFESSOR TIELE 

ELEMENTS of the SCIENCE of 

RELIGION. Past I. MORPHOLOGICAL Being the 
Gilford Leotoros delivered before the University of 
Edinburgh in 1898. By C. P. TIELE, Tbeol D, Liti.D. 
(Bonon.), Hon. M.R.A.8., So., Professor of the 
Science of Religion in the University of Leyden. In 
8 vols. Vols. I., post8vo.7s.8d.net. 

THE EXPANSION of the CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. Ta* Dow Ltcvcsas to* 1897. By Rev. 
J. MARSHALL LANG, D.D. Crown8vo,8*. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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SELECTION OF 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

FBIENDS of the MASTER (Christ and His Friends). By the 

Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., Bishop-Elect of Stepney, Author of “Work in Great Cities” 
(Third Edition), “The Men who Crucify Christ” (Second Edition), “Messengers, Watchmen, Stewards,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, art linen boards. Is. 0d. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF "PLAIN WORDS,” “PASTOR IN PAROCH1A,” Ac. 

THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions and Meditations for Quiet Days. 

By the Bight Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., first Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth boards,Jte.6d. 

FAITH and SOCIAL SERVICE. By the Very Rev. George 

HODGES, Dean of the Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH in ENGLAND. By Canon Overton. With Maps. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. Being the IX. and X. Vols. of "THE NATIONAL CHURCHES.” Edited by 
P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. [Shortly. 

AD LUGEM: or, the Ascent of Man through Christ. By the Rev. 

ALGERNON BARRINGTON SIMEON, M.A., Christ Churoh, Oxford, Rector of Blgbury, Devon; sometime 
Warden of St. Edward's School, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6g. 

MOHAM MEDAN ISM : Has it any Future ? By the Rev Charles H. 

ROBINSON, Lecturer in Hansa in the University of Cambridge, Author of “ Hausa Country.” With Intro¬ 
duction by the BISHOP of RIPON. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. Shepherd. Beautifully printed in 

Colours, oblong, piotonal, paper boards, 6s. [Shortly. 

SONG FLOWERS: from a “ A Child’s Garden of Verses.” By 

BOBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Set to Musio by KATHARINE M. RAMSAY. 

Introduction by S. R. CROCKETT. 

Illustrations by Gokdox Bxowira, R.I. Demy 4to, fancy boards, printed on superfine paper, 7a. fid. 

STORIES for CHILDREN in ILLUSTRATION of the LORD’S 

PRAYER. By Mrs. MOLE8WORTH, Author of " Farthings,” Ac. Illustrated by Robert Barnes, Gordon 
Browne, M. E. Edwards, and W. H. 0. Groome. Square clotn boards, 3s. 6d. 

STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary Macleod. 

With Introduction by Professor HALES. Illustrated by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author of “ Mdllk. Mori,” & c . 

Large crown 8vo, doth boards, 8s. 

UNDER the DRAGON THRONE. By L. T. Meade and Robert K. 

DOUGLAS. Large crown fivo, doth boards, fie. 

JACK’S MATE. By M. B. Cox (Noel West), Author of “ Left on 

the Prairie.” With numerous Illustrations by F. Feller. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. fid. 

MAUD HUMPHREY’S FINE ART COLOURED BOOKS. 

BOOK of FAIRY TALES. | BOOK of PETS. 

LITTLE GROWN-UPS. 

Large 4to, ornamental boards, cloth backs, fis. each, 


THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND HAPPY DAY; AREAL 

HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 

280 SUNDAY 416 

Original READING Large 

Illustrations FOR THE YOUNG Pan es. 


Large 

Pages. 


CHAPMAN &. HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD of the RE- 

TR08PECTIVE EXHIBITION, heldat SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
1896. Compiled and Edited by JOHN FI8HER. Head Master 
Kensington School of Art, Bristol, containing 256 Illustrations of 
Designs, Models. Painting, Drawing from Life, &o.,for which Gold 
and Silver Medals have been awarded by the Department of Science 
and Art. Demy 4to, 21s. net [Next week. 

HI8TORIO ORNAMENT: a, Treatise on 

Decorative Art and Architectural Ornament By J AM ESS W ARD, 
Author of “The Principle* of Ornament” 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
7a fid. each volume. 

VOLUME L: Prehistoric Art, Ancient Art, and Architecture- 
Eastern Early Christian, Byzantine, Saracenic, Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Renaissance Architecture and Ornament With 436 Illustrations. 

VOLUME II.: Pottery, Enamels, Ivories, Metal-Work, Furniture. 
Textile Fabrics, Mosaics, Glass, and Book Decoration. With 817 
niustrationa 


THE ART of PAINTING In the QUEEN’S 

REIGN. Being a Glance at some of the Painters and Paintings of 
the Period. By A. O. TEMPLE, F.8.A., Director of the Guildhall 
Gallery, London. With upwards of 60 Collotype Illustrations re¬ 
produced from the Works of the chief Artists of the Period. Demy 
4to, £3 3s. net. _ l Next week . 

HARBUTT’S PLA8TI0 METHOD, and tbe 

Use of Plasticine in th. Arts of Writing. Dr»wm«, and Modelling 
in Educational Work. By WM. UARBCTT. With niustrationa 
Crown 4to. Js. _ i toady. 

TRAVEL, SPORT, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

IN JUTLAND with a 0Y0LE- By Charles 

EDWARDES, Author of ••bettors from Crete,” ■■Sardiniaand th, 
Sardes,” Ac. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 0s. [Ready. 

NATURE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. 

By H. A. BRYDEN, Author of “Gun and Camera in Southern 
Africa,” Ac. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Read*. 

The Timre says: “ Mr. Bryden is an admirable, practical naturalist, 
and half his volume is a veritable naturalist's guide and handbook. 

The Scotsman says: “Ought to be read and pondered by South 
African legislators and statesmen, as well as by naturalists and lovers 
of sport” 

SPORT and TRAVEL in INDIA and 

CENTRAL AMERICA. By A. O. BAGOT. late ( 10 th Rifle. 
(“ Bagatelle”), Author of •• Sporting fiketohaa.” go. With Erontta* 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. I Ready. 

The Field says: “Highly entertaining....Can be opened at any 
chapter with the certainty of finding something amusing." 

The Manchester Guardian says : “ Tales of sport and travel told in 
the tone of a man of refinement and with the directness of a soldier. 

Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

FOUR POETS. Selections from Works of 

WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, SHELLEY. _and KEATS. 
Edited, with Introduction, by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

The Glasgow Herald says: “ A book that will be cherished as a prioe- 
leas poaseaa on. UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 

LYRIOAL VERSE, from ELIZABETH to VIOTOEIA. 

3s. fid, net _ 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBKAKIES. 

A Third Edition this week. 

UNKIST, UNKIND I By Violet Hunt 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Standard says: “ Miss Hunt has essayed a much more difficult 
task than she set herself in any of those sparkling stories that made 
her reputation, and she has accomplished it triumphantly—* Unklst. 
Unkind! * is a thoroughly artistic achievement. The setting, so far as 
fiction is concerned, is highly original, and the surroundings are not 
only vivid and romantic, but display considerable knowledge of out-of- 
the-way detail." 

STORIES and PLAT STORIES- By Violet 

HUNT. LADY RIDLEY, the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER, J08EPH 
STRANGE, and others. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 

HIS CHIEF’S WIFE. By Baroness Albert 

D* AN ETHAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 

JAMB8 BAKER’S NOVELS. 

THE GLEAMING DAWN : a Romance of 

the Middle Ages. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: "A very fine historical romance is ‘ The 
Gleaming Dawn,' by James Baker. The chapters dealing with life in 
Oxford at the beginning of the fifteenth century are particularly excel¬ 
lent where much Is good. Mr. Baker evidently knows his period well, 
and seems to have caught the spirit of the times— But the human in¬ 
terest is not lost in the historical background, for the silver thnud of 
a pretty love-story runs through the stirring scenes of persecution and 
battle ... .A really fine story. 


drring scenes of persecution and 


MARK TILL0T80N New and Uniform 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

JOHN WE8TA00TT. New and Uniform 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

NOVEMBER. 

OUR MILITARY REQUIREMENTS. By Lieut.-Ool. Sir G. S. 
Clarks, K C.M.G..R.E. 

SOME NOTES on RECENT POETRY in FRANCK By Omltt 
Mourkv. 

THE SPIRIT of TORYISM. By Waltcr 8ichkl. 

A NOTE on GEORGE MEREDITH. By Arthur Symons. 

THE BEHRING SEA DISPUTE (With Map.) By H. W. Wilson. 
THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA.-iIV.) By A. Filon. 

THE CASE for “THE BECHUANA REBELS." By H. R. Fox 
Bourns. 

A NEW STUDY of NATURAL RELIGION. By W. H. Mallock. 
THE FUTURE of BRITI8H TRADE. By J. B C. Knrshaw, F.I.C. 
LORD ROBERT8 and INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. By Lieut- 
Gen. J. M’Lkod Iknks, R.E. 

THE CHOICE for the SUGAR CONSUMER. By Huon Chisholm. 
TENNYSON : a Study in Poetic Workmanship. By Harold Spender 
LORD SALISBURY’S DEALINGS with FRANCE. By Diplomatic!:* 
CORRESPONDENCE Sporting Literature and its Critic. By Hu>- 
ley Pkkk. 


The New Volume now ready, 3s„ pictorial paper boards; 6s., doth extra, gilt edges. 

•' Cannot tail to be appreciated. The editor has succeeded ” Well written, well Illustrated, well printed.” 

in a remarkable degree.”—iYoneoft/brmwf. r Morning Pott. 

“ We know of no better magaslne of Its kind " ® u ° d *y ’ mi »bt also be called Sonny Days, for the days 

Church Timet. w “ be bright for any youngsters who get it.” 

” As good as eTer.”— Pall Mall Gazette. ” Deservedly a favourite.”— Saturday Review. 

LEADING STRINGS.—THE BABY’S ANNUAL. Large Type. 

Short Words. Abundance of Pictures. New Volume now ready. Illustrated paper boards. Is. fid. i cloth 
extra, 2s. fid. 


GABDNEK, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


CHAPMAN A HALL, Limited, London. 
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THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


In Monthly crown 8vo volumes, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


The aim of the Series is to form an authoritative, scholarly, and attractive Record of the groat move¬ 
ments and developments of the age, in Politics, Economics, Religion, Industry, Literature, Science, and 
Art, and of the life work of its typical and influential men. 

Under the General Editorship of Mr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College 
Cambridge, the individual volumes will be contributed by leading specialists in the various branches of 
knowledge which fall to be treated in the Series. 

The volumes will be published successively on the 15th o( each month. 

ON NOVEMBER 15th. 

THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. By J. Holland Rose, M. A., late 

Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

ON DECEMBER 15th. 

THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By J. H. Overton, D.D, Rector 

of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 


Arrangements have also been completed for the following Volumes :— 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. By the Very 

Kev. C. W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

THE GROWTH and ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION of the BRITISH COLONIES, 1837- 
1897. By the Rev. \V. GRESWELL, M.A. 

THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT 

and its RESULTS. By G. ARMITAGE 
SMITH. 

JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, 

M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


THE GROWTH of LONDON, 1837- 

1897. By G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. DOBSON’S POETRY. 

Collected Poems. By Austin Dobson. 
(Kegan Paul & Go.) 

T HE motto upon Mr. Dobson’s new title- 
page is “ Majores majors sonent.” 
His preface runs: 

“ This volume comprises all the verses 
written by me during the last thirty years 
which—in my opinion—seem worthy of pre¬ 
servation. Even with these it is possible that 
I have occasionally been more indulgent to a 
personal memory than attentive to a critical 
instinot. But I am fully conscious of the 
limitations of the result attained, and the 
motto on my title-page is sinoere. Let me here 
complete it: 

“ ‘ Mihi parva locuto 
Sufflcit in vestras seepe redire maim s. ’ ” 

This is the modesty of a man who knows 
not only his powers, but his limitations. 
But excellent critic of his own work as he 
is, Mr. Dobson does not say everything. 
“ Majores majora sonent ? ” True; but the 
greatest of them all never brought truer 
enthusiasm for letters or more careful work¬ 
manship to his task. Mr. Dobson never 
nods; never relinquishes the file till the last 
moment. And although greater things 
than those to be found in these pages have 
been said, yet in agreeableness Mr. Dobson’s 
belong to the highest rank. 

Agreeableness is, indeed, the dominant 
qualify of Mr. Dobson’s work, and there 
are occasions on which we would choose to 
read him before any poet. He is the most 
restful of singers: one can with him be so 
comfortable in a chair; he leads to so easy 
a relaxation of the risible muscles—the 
smile within the smile ; he is so gentle and 
gentlemanly; so courteous; so amused and 
amusive; so whimsically sentimental; while, 
above all, he is a poet. Poets who also are 
witty are not common; but the poet whose 
wit is kindly and domestic is even more 
rare. Prior and Gay, Goldsmith and Hood, 
Praed and the late Frederick Loeker- 
Lampson—these are Mr. Dobson’s fore¬ 
runners ; but he has something more 
than them all. His workmanship is more 
dexterous, his critical faculty is acuter, his 


erudition is wider, his fancy is more mellow. 
Mr. Dobson has not so robust a humour as 
the author of “ Retaliation,” nor so agile an 
invention as Hood, he is less brilliant than 
Praed, and less spontaneous than Locker- 
Lampson; but there are many things in 
the volume before us that not one of 
these men . could have written: “ The 
Curd’s Progress,” for example, “ The 
Secrets of the Heart,” “The Idyll of 
the Carp,” “The Dying of Tanneguy Du 
Bois,” and one or two of the essays in 
old French forms. Here Mr. Dobson stands 
alone. 

Look, for example, at “The Cure’s 
Progress,” which, though well-known, may 
always profitably be quoted again: it is 
so simple, so slight, and yet irresistibly 
charming and distinguished: 

“ Monsieur the Cure down the street 
Comes with his kind old face— 

With his coat worn bare, and his straggling 
hair, 

And his green umbrella-case. 

“ You may see him pass by the little ‘ Grande 
Place,’ 

And the tiny ‘ Hutel-de-Ville,’ 

He smiles, as he goes, to the fleuriste Rose, 
And the pompier Thdophile. 

“ He turns, as a rule, through the Marche oool, 
Where the noisy fish-wives call; 

And his compliment pays to the ‘ Belle ThSrese,’ 
As she knits in her dusky stall. 

“There’s a letter to drop at the locksmith’s 
shop, 

And Toto, the locksmith’s niece, 

Has jubilant hopes, for the Curd gropes 
In his tails for a pain d'Jpice. 

“There’s a little dispute with a merchant of 
fruit, 

Who is said to be heterodox, 

That will ended be with a ‘ Ma foi, oui! ’ 

And a pinch from the Curd’s box. 

“ There is also a word that no one heard 
To the furrier’s daughter Lou ; 

And a pale cheek fed with a flickering red, 
And a ' Bon Dieu garde M’sieu ! 

“ But a grander way for the Sous-Prffet, 

And a bow for Ma’am’selle Anne; 

And a mock * off-hat ’ to the Notary’s cat, 
And a nod to the Sacristan : 

“ For ever through life the Cure goes 
With a smile on his kind old Sice— 

With his coat worn bare, and his straggling 
hair. 

And his green umbrella-case.” 

This is both poem and picture. The cure 
is a visible, almost tangible influence. 
“Majores majora sonent,” assuredly; but 
in Its way this smaller thing is perfect. 
Our private theory has always been that 
Mr. Dobson, were he more ambitious, 
might himself achieve something greater. 
Now and then one chances in his poems on 
a passage betokening finer gifts of imagina¬ 
tion than he usually employs. In “The 
Dying of Tanneguy Du Bois,” for example, 
are these lines: 

“ Yea, now with me all dreams are done, I 
ween, 

Grown faint and unremembered; voices call 
High up, like misty warders dimly teen, 
Moving at mom on some Burgundian 
wall.” 

The simile is in the grand manner, and the 
march of syllables is splendidly resolute; 


and in “The Idyll of the Carp” we find this 
delicately harmonious passage: 

“Why, that’s my good chambellan, with his 
seal— 

A kind old man!—he carves me orange-peel 
In quaint devices at refection hours, 

Equips my sweet-pouch, brings me morning 
flowers, 

Or chirrups madrigals with old, sweet words, 
Such as men loved when people wooed like 
birds, 

And spoke the true note first.” 

The last three lines are in Mr. Dobson’s 
best vein. He is always best when he 
looks back—“ Ah, but the back - look, 
lingering, for old sake’s sake! ” His 
panacea for troubles in our own day is to 
recollect (or invent) kindlier days that are 
dead. He has the old world point of view. 
Look how completely he has insinuated 
himself into the skin of Goldsmith in this 
postscript to “ Retaliation,” which takes the 
form of an epitaph on Johnson. We quote 
the opening lines: 

“ Here Johnson u laid. Have a care how you 
walk; 

If he stir in his sleep, in his sleep he will talk. 
Ye gods! how he talk’d! What a torrent of 
sound 

His hearers invaded, encompass’d and— 
drown’d! 

What a banquet of memory, fact, illustration, 
In that innings-for-one mat he call’d con¬ 
versation ! 

Can’t you hear his sonorous ‘ Why, no, sir! ’ 
and ‘ Stay, sir! 

Your premiss is wrong,’ or ‘ You don’t see 
your way, sir ! ’ 

How he silenc’d a prig, or a slip-shod 
romancer! 

How he pounc’d on a fool with a knock-me- 
down answer! 

“ But peace to his slumbers ! Tho’ rough in 
the rind, 

The heart of the giant was gentle and kind : 
What signifies now, if in bouts with a friend, 
When his pistol miss'd fire, he would use the 
butt-ena ? 

If he trampled your flow’rs, like a bull in a 
garden, 

What matter for that ? He was sure to ask 
pardon; 

And you felt on the whole, tho’ he’d toss’d 
you and gor’d you, 

It was something, at least, that ho had not 
ignor’d you.” 

It is the very manner of Goldsmith. This 
piece, by the way, is one of the most im¬ 
portant of the additions, which are only too 
lew. On the other hand, Mr. Dobson has 
made not many omissions. We miss “The 
Jessamy Bride,” a charming poem in honour 
of Goldsmith and Goldsmith’s Miss Homeck; 
but our other old favourites are all here. 
There are changes of arrangement, all, we 
think, for the better. “ In After Days,” 
for instance, now serves as epilogue. 

Among the poems which are new to us are 
two rondeaux, a form of verse in which 
Mr. Dobson is now the only active artificer. 
Among all the experimentalists who some 
years ago played with the rondeau and 
ballade, the triolet and villanelle, none so 
mastered the theory of the art as he did. 
Mr. Lang and Mr. Henley have written 
more ballades, but they have never excelled 
the “ Pompadour’s Fan,” the “ Armada,” 
and “Imitation” (“The man who plants 
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cabbages imitates, too!”) in this volume. 
Mr. Henley made the rondeau an obedient 
servant, instead of the perverse master it 
is[in (the (hands of most rhymesters, but his 
tendency, like Mr. 8winburne’s with the 
roundel, was to ask it to do too much. Mr. 
Dobson knows exactly what the form is 
capable of, and demands no more. As 
specimens of his skill with the rondeau we 
may quote the following. This is called 
“ L6al Souvenir ” : 

“‘For old sake’s sake!’ ’Twere hard to 
choose 

Words fitter for an old-world Muse 
Than these, that in their oadenoe bring 
Faint fragrance of the posy-ring, 

And charms that rustic lovers use. 

“ The long day lengthens, and we lose 
The first pale flush, the morning hues— 

Ah ! but the back-look, lingering, 

For old s-ike’s sake t 

“ That we retain. Though Time refuse 
To lift the veil on forward views, 

Despot in most, he is not king 
Of those kind memories that cling 
Around his travelled avenue* 

For old sake’s sake ! 

And the other is “A Greeting,” addressed 
presumably to a friend in America : 

“ But once or twice we met. touched bands, 

To-day between us both expands 
A waste of tumbling waters wide— 

A waste by me as yet untried, 

Vague with the doubt of unknown lands. 

“ Time like a despot speeds his sands: 

A year he blots, a day he brands; 

We walked, we walked by Thamia’ side 
But once or twice. 

“ What makes a f • iend P What filmy strands 

Are these that turn to iron bands P 
What knot is this so firmly titd 
That nought but Fate can now divide ? 

Ah, these are things one understands 
But once or twice ! ” 

Despite the rigidity of their laws and 
restrictions of space, these two experiments 
are compact of true poetry. 

Although it is convenient to have all 
Mr. Dobson’s poems in a single volume, we 
cannot consider that the decision not to re¬ 
print the two little books which until now 
nave shared them is a happy one. Prettier 
books than these— Old World Idylls and At 
the Sign of the Lyre —do not exist, and they 
might very well have enjoyed a longer life. 
As it is, Mr. Dobson’s new readers are 
destined never to possess the exquisite 
frontispieces by Mr. E. A. Abbey, nor Mr. 
Alfred Parsons’s dainty colophon. Instead, 
they are offered a portrait of the poet, 
which, though of course interesting, is less 
in harmony. Nor is the size of this single 
embradve volume the ideal one for such 
pieces. “ A dear and dumpy twelve ” is 
nigher the perfect form in which to possess 
these lyrics and their companions. We 
hope that the publishers will think better 
of their intention to issue the earlier 
volumes no more. And Mr. Dobson’s 
threat to cease singing must also be re¬ 
considered. In some new verses, addressed 
“ To One who Bids Me Sing,” he says: 

“ You ask a ‘ many-winter’d ’ Bard, 

Where hides his old vocation ? 

I I 1 giv><—the answer i* not hard— 

A classic explanation. 


“ ‘ Immortal ’ though he b®, he still, 
Tithonus-like, grows older. 

While she, his Muse of Pindus Hill, 

Still bares a youthful shoulder. 

“ Could that too-sprightly N»mph but leave 
Her ageless grace and beauty, 

They might, betwixt them both, achieve 
A hymn de Senectute; 

“ Bat She—She can’t grow gray; and so 
Her slave, whose hairs are falling, 

Must e’en his Doric flute forego, 

And seek some graver calling— 

“ Not ill-content to stand aside, 

To yield to minstrels fitter, 

His singing-robes, his singing-pride, 

His fancies sweet—and bitter ! ” 

This must not be! Mr. Dobson must add 
many poems to his store. One could so 
easily enumerate a dozen bards whose 
silence would be more acceptable. 


MRS. BROWNING’S LETTERS. 

The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Edited, with Biographical Additions, by 

Frederick G. Kenyon. With portraits. 

2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mb. Kenyon finds it necessary to defend 
the publication of Mrs. Browning’s letters, 
but it is a work of supererogation. No 
objection was ever made by either Mr. 
or Mrs. Browning to publication after 
their death ; and in Mrs. Browning’s case 
it is peculiarly a just debt to literary 
history. We have a right to know as 
much as may be known about the greatest 
English poetess. Mr. Kenyon has, per¬ 
haps, erred on the side of printing too 
much, or, rather, printing the letters too 
much as they stand—a method which in¬ 
volves repetition as well as a good deal of 
comparatively uninteresting and uninform¬ 
ing detail. But these volumes remain for us 
at present the only substitute for a regular 
biography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning; 
and they will form the mine out of which 
subsequent and shorter and more critical 
biographies must be dug. To the historian 
of English poetry they will be invaluable; 
and to us, to whom the memory of the 
Brownings is still fresh, they are full of new 
lights and new beauties. 

The greatest English poetess! Such is 
Mrs. Browning’s claim, not to be challenged 
even by the right admirers of a cloistral 
genius like Christina Rossetti. The author 
of Aurora Leigh, the Sonnets from the Por¬ 
tuguese (so-named, as we now learn, at Mr. 
Browning’s suggestion, instead of SonneU 
Translated from the Bosnian )—“Casa Guidi 
Windows,” “ Wine of Cyprus,” “The Cry 
of the Children,” and the rest, is, indeed, 
not merely to be counted poet by com¬ 
parison with the English women who have 
written verse. Miss Barrett herself appre¬ 
ciated the lack of compliment involved in 
the word “ poetess.” She wrote in 1845 : 

“ It is a strong impression with me that 
previous to Joanna Baillie there was no such 
thing in England as a poetess. Where is our 
poetess before Joanna Bail lie—poetess in the 
true sense? Lady Winchilse » had in rye, as 
Wordsworth f jund out; but the Duchess of 


Newcastle had more poetry in her than Lady 
Winchilsea. It has long been a 'fact,’to my 
view of the matter, that Joanna Baillie is the 
first female poet in all senses in England.” 

Well, we do not think so much of Joanna 
Baillie now; and Miss Eliza Cook has had 
her day, and Mrs. Hemans and L. E. L. 
are fading into the dark. But though 
Mrs. Browning wrote much that will not 
live, there remains, after all deductions, a 
certain body of work in her six volumes 
imperishable for its beauty and truth and 
strength, and entitling her to rank with the 
greatest of our English poets. 

Not very much that is new is to be learnt 
from the letters as to the position of the 
poems; but that is because the information 
contained in them has already been drawn 
upon. Love for the classics and for Words¬ 
worth seem to have been the earliest influences. 
On the latter point this extract from a letter 
in 1843 is interesting. It represents her 
classification of herself among the “blind 
admirers ” of Wordsworth: 

“ His spirit has worked a good work, and has 
freed into the capacity of work other noble 
spirits He took the initiative in a great poetic 
movement, and is not only to be praised for 
what he has done, but for what he has helped 
his age to do. For the rest, Byron has more 
passion and intensity, Shelley more fancy and 
music, Coleridge could see further into the 
unseen, and not one of those poets has insulted 
his own genius by the production of whole 
poems, such as I could name of Wordsworth’s, 
the vulgarity of which is childish, and the 
childishness vulgar. Stall the wings of his 
genius are wide enough to cast a shadow over 
its feet, and our gratitude should be stronger 
than onr critical acumen. Yes, I wilt be a blind 
admirer of Wordsworth. I will shut my eyes 
and be b’ind. Better so, than see too well for 
the thankfulness which is his due from me.” 

“Apollo taught him under the laurel, 
while all the Muses looked through the 
boughs ”—is a phrase she applies to Words¬ 
worth elsewhere. And she enjoys telling 
the story of Wordsworth going to Court, 
and the young Queen being quite “ fluttered ” 
at seeing him: 

“ ‘ She had not a word to say,’ said Mrs. 
Jameson, who came to see me the othor day 
and complained of the omission as ‘ unqneenly ’; 
but I disagreed with her, and thought the 
being ‘ fluttered ’ the highest compliment. She 
told me that a short time »go the Queen con¬ 
fessed she never had read Wordsworth, on 
which a Maid of Honour observed, ‘ That is a 
pity, he would do your Majesty a great deal of 
good.’ ’’ 

Inter alia we learn about the “ Cry of the 
Children,” that (in answer to a complaint 
against the rhythm) “ the first stanza came 
into my head in a hurricane, and I was 
obliged to make the other stanzas like it— 
that is the whole mystery of the iniquity.” 
“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” was hastily 
finished from a ballad “lying by” in 1844, 
in order to fill up the first of her two 
volumes of poems, then on the point of 
publication ; the second volume being found 
by Mr. Moxon, the publisher, to be seventy 
pages longer than the first; “I did so by 
writing— i.e., composing, one hundred and 
forty lines last Saturday! I seemed to he 
in a dream all day! Long lines too—with 
fifteen syllables in each ! ” Miss Barrpft also 
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gives her friend, Mr. Boyd, this interesting 
explanation of the rhymes in “Wine of 
Cyprus,” which include such curious speci¬ 
mens as silence and island•, panther and 
saunter, Bion and undying, Natianzen and 
glancing. 

“ I have a theory about double rhymes for 
which I shall be attacked by the critics, but 
which I could justify perhaps on high authority, 
or at least analogy. These volumes of mine have 
more double rhymes than any two books of 
English poems that ever to my knowledge were 
printed; I mean of English poems, not comic. 
Now of double rhymes in use, which are perfect 
rhymes, you are aware how few there are, and 
yet you are also aware of what an admirable 
effect in making a rhythm various and vigorous 
double rhyming is in English poetry. There¬ 
fore, I have used a certain license; and after 
much thoughtful study of the Elizabethan 
writers, have ventured it with the public. 
And do you tell me-you who object to the 
use of a different vowel in a double rhyme— 
why you rhyme (as everybody does, without 
blame from everybody) ‘ given ’ to ‘ heaven,’ 
when you object to my rhyming ‘remember’ 
to ‘ chamber ’ ? The analogy is ml on my side, 
and I believe that the spirit of the English 
language is also.” 

Mrs. Browning’s literary and political 
judgments, both on men and things, are 
not invariably unimpeachable. But they 
always have a strong personal interest. 
She was inclined, as is common with 
physically weak women, to worship strength 
and will. She owned to “an immoral 
sympathy with power.” Possibly that 
accounts for her unbroken love for her 
father, who behaved like'a brute to her, or, 
rather, as an ex-West Indian planter and 
slave-owner might have been expected to 
behave in anti-slavery fiction. At any rate, 
her belief in the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
inspires the greater half of the letters in the 
second volume; and her bitterness against 
England during the Italian crisis of 1859 is 
more a protest against inaction than any¬ 
thing else. It all reminds us very forcibly 
of the recent Phil-Hellenic outbursts. Apart 
from her worship of her husband, Mrs. 
Browning’s other principal enthusiasms, as 
revealed in these letters, were for Tenny¬ 
son and George Sand. Of Tennyson she 
wrote in 1843: “He is one of God’s singers, 
whether he knows it or does not know it,” 
And this is a delightful sketch (in 1855): 

“ One of the pleasantest things which has 
happened to us is the coming down on us of the 
Laureate, who, being in London for three or 
four days, spent two of them with us, dined 
with us, smoked with us opened his heart to us 
(aud the second bottle of port), and ended by 
reading _ * Maud ’ through from end to end, 
and going away at Half-past two in the 
morning. If I had had a heart to spare, he 
would certainly have won mine. He is 
captivating with his frankness, confidingness, 
and unexampled naivete ! Think of his stopping 
in • Maud ’ every now and then—‘ There’s a 
wonderful touch! That’s very tender. How 
beautiful that is! ’ Yes, and it was wonderful, 
tender, beautiful, and he read exquisitely, in a 
voice like an organ, rather music than speech.” 

By the way, Mrs. Browning’s own choice 
for the laureateship on Wordsworth’s death 
was not Tennyson, who " could wait,” but 
Leigh Hunt. She thought the office must 
in any case be kept up, “ for Spenser’s 
sake.” 


With George Sand—of whom she wrote, 
in 1845, “if Madame Dudevant is not the 
first female genius of any country or age, I 
really do not know who is ”—Mrs. Browning 
became personally acquainted when staying 
in Paris in 1852. Her descriptions of the 
great Frenchwoman are very vivid, but too 
long to quote. “ I did not love her,” she 
says, after the first meeting, “ but I felt the 
burning soul through all that quietness, 
and was not disappointed in George Sand.” 

But, of course, one wants ohiefiy to hear 
what Mrs. Browning may have fresh to say 
about her husband. Most of the informa¬ 
tion, however, in these letters has already 
become public property. We have, indeed, 
for the first time the whole story of their 
romantic elopement and marriage, told in 
the long letter to Mrs. Martin (vol. i., pp. 
286-297), but the essential facts are not 
new, though Mrs. Browning’s own acoount 
is deeply moving and precious. What is 
more novel is our ability now to trace in 
the earlier letters her first allusions to the 
man whom afterwards she was to marry, 
and whom she knew so well in •all but 
bodily presence for years before he insisted 
on her receiving him. Take this passage, 
for instance, from a letter of 1843, referring 
to an adverse criticism on the “Dramatic 
Lyrics,” which charged Browning with 
taking pleasure in being enigmatical: 

“ There is truth ou both sides, but it seems to 
me hard truth on Browning. I do assure you 
I never saw him in ray life—do not know him 
even by correspondence — and yet, whether 
through fellow-feeling for Eleusinian mysteries, 
or whether through the more generous motive 
of appreciation of hii powers, I am very sensitive 
to the thousand and one stripes with which the 
assembly of critics doth expound its vocation 
over him. The truth i*, it is easier to find a 
more faultless writer than a poet of equal genius. 
Don't let us fall into the category of the sons 
of Noah. Noah was once drunk, indeed, but 
once he built the ark.” 

Her first letter from Browning, in 1845, 
excites this mention in a letter to Mrs. 
Marten: “ I had a letter from Browning the 
poet last night, which threw me into 
ecstasies—Browning, the author of ‘Para¬ 
celsus,’ and king of the mystics.” And 
later in the year she criticises his “ Sphinxine¬ 
ness ” as follows: 

“ The fault is certainly great, and the dis¬ 
advantage scarcely calculable, it is so great. 
He cuts bis language into bits, and one has to 
join them together, as young children do their 
dissected maps, in order to make any meaning 
at all, and to study hard before one can do 
it. . . . The consequence is that he is not read 
except in a peculiar circle very strait and narrow. 
He will not die, because the principle of life is 
in him, but he will not live the warm summer 
life which is permitted to many of very inferior 
faculties, because he does not come out into 
the sun.” 

A very large amount of space in these 
letters is devoted to chatter about “ Penini,” 
their boy’s pet-name, and to spiritualism, 
in which Mrs. Browning, in spite of her 
husband, was a believer. There is not very 
much permanent public interest in either of 
these subjects; but they form signs of 
character, partly charming, partly pathetic, 
and, in any case, altogether human, and 
appealing to the common loves and weak¬ 


nesses of mortality. Altogether, a fine 
and beautiful character, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, that “ lyric love, half angel, and 
half bird”: 

“ Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart.” 

Hers was an unutterably sad, unutterably 
happy life, and in both aspects it was felt 
all through to the very finger-tips. The 
letters, written without thought of publicity, 
give a curiously simple, affectionate, lovable 
picture of her rioh personality, 


FOB CHILDBEN. 

A Book of Verses for Children. Compiled 1 7 
Edward Verrall Lucas. (Grant Richards. 

Mb. Lucas’s collection is serious, humorous, 
ironical, and (for boys) heroic and prospec¬ 
tive. The humour makes, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous part of this delightful 
volume—perhaps only because some instinct 
takes the reader to that section first; but all 
moods are well represented, and the variety 
is excellent. The character of the an¬ 
thology is quite distinct. Poetry books com¬ 
piled for children have been often made 
up from books not originally written for 
children; poetry written for the grown-up 
world has been searched for pieces that 
might be intelligible and interesting also to 
the child: Coventiy Patmore’s Child s 
Garland, Mr. Palgrave’s Children's Treasury 
of Lyrical Poetry, Mr. Henley’s Lyra Heroica, 
and the Poet's Walk (especially for boys) are 
a few of the well-known and well-loved ex¬ 
amples of this kind of collection. On the other 
hand, there are poems addressed especially 
to childish readers, and treating of childish 
things, such as Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
immortal volume, and the queer, queer little 
books of Elizabeth Turner and Anne and 
Jane Taylor, which have retained, it seems, 
an almost Goblin-like immortality of their 
own; at intervals they re-appear, to dis¬ 
concert and to amuse; they are grotesque 
and grave. There is hardly a parent that 
will not thank Mr. Lucas for the opportunity 
of reading to the children of to-day tho 
“Cautionary Tales” that his or her grand 
father took seriously when the nineteenth 
century was in frills. Stevenson, Dr. 
Watts, the Misses Taylor, “ Lewis Carroll,” 
and a hundred more were authors for 
children; Mr. Lucas is their anthologist, and 
it is from their books—books written for 
children and about children—that he chiefly 
gathers his pieces. There might even be 
the light shadow of a fault to be found in 
the fact that the examples of other books 
for children have rather led him to overstep 
the boundaries he seemed to have set him¬ 
self, and to give a page or two to “ Young 
Lochinvar,” a song originally sung by a 
grown-up—indeed, a very well-grown—lady 
to an audience keenly alive to the fact that 
they were her contemporaries. In addition 
to this, there are a few grown-up sea-songs, 
poaching-songs, and poems of action and 
adventure; but these have generally some 
special point of attraction for tho boy; 
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and perhaps there is hardly anything 
in the volume which our pleasure in this 
individual and unique collection would wish 
away except “Lochinvar.” Perhaps it was 
put in for the prospective interest of the 
girls; still, the book might have been oon- 
tent to lack it. So it might have been as 
well, let us add, without Mrs. Norton’s 
“Arab Steed”—for a different reason. 
“Lochinvar” was a song for a grown-up 
audience, which children have been admitted 
to join; Mrs. Norton’s poem was written 
for the grown-up, and they now reject it, 
and leave it for children. Mr. Lucas’s 
collection is not precisely concerned with 
either. The querulousness of this single 
criticism may be taken as a sign of the 
success with which Mr. Lucas has defined 
and generally observed his own distinctive 
plan. 

He has gone into the by-ways. From an 
audacious poem, dated 1500, we learn with 
astonishment that even at that remote day 
the Naughty Boy was respected, that a 
heart beat in sympathy with him in the 
ranks of the grown-up, and that his just 
aspirations even then were “ voiced,” as they 
say now. “I would my master were a 
hare,” says the early poet in his behalf, 
“ and I myself a jolly hunter.” These are 
things we should not have guessed; in fact, 
it was only with the dull days of Anne and 
Jane Taylor that the Cautionary Tale be¬ 
came so implacable, and the naughty boy, 
the naughty girl, and the honestly and 
humanly adventurous girl did so “ catch it.” 
Elizabeth Turner ana Anne and Jane 
Taylor did not, it need hardly be said, 
use any such phrase as that; retribution 
followed on their adventures of the young, 
with the most sententious propriety. See 
George and the Chimney-Sweep, False Alarms, 
Flaying with Fire, and other Cautionary 
Tales. True, it may be said that the poetess 
is not to be charged with cruelty, the facts 
themselves being cruel, and the setting on 
fire of a little frisking child being the work 
of natural law and not of the Misses Taylor. 
That is true enough; and it is not by the 
stories told in their verses that we are so 
struck with astonishment—indeed, we should 
owe them thanks, in the name of humanity, 
for the cautions they administer, and doubt¬ 
less, for the accidents those cautions have 
averted; it is not the incidents we protest 
against, but the indescribably glib manner of 
the telling. The rhymes of these ladies are 
particularly inexorable ; and of their style— 
which makes one blink—this is a specimen : 

“ Maria had an anut at Leeds, 

For whom she worked a purse of beads; 

’Twas neatly done, by all allowed. 

And praise soon made her vain and proud. 

“ Her mother, willing to repress 
This strong conceit of cleverness, 

Said 1 1 wul show you, if yon please, 

A honeycomb, the work of bees. 

“ ‘ Yes, look within the hive, and then 
Examine well your purse again ; 

Compare your merits, and you will 
Admit the insects’ greater skill.’ ” 

Or take the lyric beginning, with a dreadful 
flow of anapsests, 

“ ‘ Mamma, dear mamma,’ cried in haste Mary 
Anne, 

As into the parlour she eagerly ran.” 


Is this the best way of introducing children 
to rhythmic literature ? Opinions will vary; 
and they varied much and most emphatically 
when Lear took up the writing of verse for 
children in succession to Jane and Anne 
Taylor: 

“ The Pobble who has no toes, 

Had once as many as we; 

When they said, 1 Some day you may lose them 
all,’ 

He replied, 1 Fish fiddle-de-dee! ’ 

And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 
Lavender water tinged with pink; 

For she said, ‘ The world in general knows 
There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s toes.’ 

The Pobble swam fast and well, 

And when boats or ships came near him, 

He tinkledy-binkledy-winkled a bell, 

Bo that all the world could hear him. 

And all the sailors and admirals cried, 

When they saw him nearing the farther side, 

‘ He has gone to fish for his Aunt Jobiska’s 
Runcible cat with crimson whiskers.’ ” 

An anthology that includes this and Caution¬ 
ary Tales, and, having closed the adventures 
of Mary Anne in the parlour, follows those 
of the Pobble upon those unknown seas, is 
as comprehensive as heart could wish. By 
the way, how fine is the versification of 
Lear’8 verse just quoted! We are not sure 
that a child should be led, even in burlesque 
verse, to believe that Jobiska rhymes with 
whisker; but as to musical distribution of 
syllables, faultless accents, and unchecked 
movement, no child could have his ear tuned 
better than by Lear. For an equal per¬ 
fection of rhythm we should have to search 
the verse of negroes. 

Between the “ Cautionary Tale ” and the 
“ Nonsense Verse ” there is a middle way 
which—unlike middle ways in general in 
modem estimation—is golden indeed. In 
this is the work, it need hardly be said, of 
Robert Louis Stevenson—verse of which the 
sweet mock-commonplace is as much irony 
as a child can perfectly enjoy, while the 
fancy does not outrun the child’s pleasure. 
It may be said that the enthusiasm for A 
Child's Garden of Verses is the parent’s 
rather than the child’s; and if so, why, then, 
the problem of choosing for children is one 
that is not to be solved. How is it that 
memory does not settle the question ? Per¬ 
haps because children are really very diffi¬ 
dent of any opinion of their own; we in our 
adult days are unable to take the definite 
attitude in retrospection which we did not 
take at the time. In our childish age we 
passively listened to much that was supposed 
to interest us, and never quite realised that 
it did not. Hence vague impressions in our 
remembrances. Mr. Lucas, then, has done 
wisely to take a great latitude of choice. 

A division of his subjects contains poems 
of the Open Air, and instructs the child in 
the signs of the skies—for example, in the 
aspects of the moon by the poetic quatrain 
of Christina Rossetti: 

“ O Lady-m ion your horns point to the East. 
8bine—be increased! 

O Lady-moon, your horns point to the West. 
Wane—be at rest! 

A Christmas group is particularly well 
chosen, rather from older song than from 
modem hollies and Christmas wishes. Birds, 


Dogs, and Horses have their appropriate 
singers, so has a certain amount of natural 
and unnatural history. The literal child, 
who is not rare, has plenty to read, and 
need not blush for his taste. Take it for all 
in all, there could not be a better collection. 


THE BLES8ED REFORMATION. 

The Church of England before the Reformation. 

By Dyson Hague. (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton.) 

The two tempers represented by the terms 
Evangelical and Catholic are not necessarily 
exclusive one of the other. In its more 
sober moments each party comes near to a 
compromise. The Evangelical does, in 
fact, acquiesce in the bonds by which he is 
joined to others of a like faith with his own; 
to the representative of Whitaker's Almanack 
he confesses himself a member of the Estab¬ 
lished Church, a Baptist, a Wesleyan or a 
Con gregationalist; and the Roman Catholic 
theologian is familiar with the distinction 
between the soul of the Church and its 
body. In the history of controversy, 
however, these concessions are frequently 
lost sight of, and the fight wages round 
the question whether “visible” or “in¬ 
visible” is the epithet more appropriate 
to the Church as conceived in the mind of 
its Divine Founder. 

These remarks are suggested by our 
pondering of The Church of England before the 
Reformation. The volume is introduced by 
Dr. Moule, of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. It 
needs not to be expressly pointed out to 
which of the above schools the author be¬ 
longs, and the wonder is to find a clergy¬ 
man of this way of thinking who can trouble 
himself about me subject of this essay. For 
it is obvious that the ecclesiastical continuity 
about which the conflict is loudest concerns 
neither him nor such as upon religious 
matters share his mind. 

In this country there are to-day two 
associations of persons who, believing in 
the Divine institution of a visible church, 
protest that the communions to which they 
respectively belong are the lineal repre¬ 
sentatives of the church of Augustine and 
of Gregory. At Ebbsfleet, and elsewhere, 
they have of late republished their claims. 
On the spot where the Roman missionaries 
landed Anglican prelates in their scores 
have lately given their testimony. On the 
same historic ground the parish priest of 
St. Gregory’s on the Coelian, styled also 
archbishop of Westminster, assisted by 
certain suffragans of his province, has 
solemnly celebrated the rites of the Roman 
Church. The Church of Arles, whence 
Augustine received his episcopal orders, sent 
greetings and representatives. Noble eccle¬ 
siastics wearing the sacred purple fell 
orientally upon each other’s neck, and 
before the eyes of an admiring laity 
exchanged fraternal kisses. And the pur¬ 
pose of it all has been to convince a 
sceptical and indifferent world (which has 
to attend to strikes, tariffs, the new wrinkles 
in Venus, and the outbreak on the Indian 
frontier) that the one and not the other is 
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the true and proper representative ot that | 
shadowy figure. Now what has the ex- 
dean of Wycliffe College, Toronto, to do 
with all this? To be frank, not very much. 
And yet what he has to repeat was worth 
repeating, if only he could nave observed 
due measure in his repetition. Incidentally, 
too, his work is marred by over-indulgence 
in a kind of Scriptural vituperation that 
now and then becomes lyrical, by a desperate 
confusion of terms when his subject-matter 
makes a demand upon his slender acquaint¬ 
ance with Homan Catholic theology, and by 
the defects of an argumentative method that 
is almost pathetic in its combination of 
muddle-headedness and transparent good 
faith. It is for these reasons that his 
violent declamation against the enormities 
of the sacerdotal or sacramental system 
suggests a trouncing with a feather; while 
his serious references to the rubrics of the 
Book of Common Prayer and certain 
passages in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion make the nineteenth-century reader 
rub his eyes and wonder whether he has 
lighted upon a hitherto unknown writer of 
the century of Parker and Jewel. A con¬ 
sideration, however, of the literary style 
will effectually reassure him. 

It will be obvious that to a writer of Mr. 
Hague’s school and temperament, to one 
who in compiling what purports to be a 
history is careful to assert in every other 
paragraph that he allows no appeal but to 
Holy Scripture, and who in every one of his 
389 pages gives an example, more or less 
striking, of a method and spirit altogether 
alien from the historical, the issue of his 
inquiries is profoundly insignificant. He 
gives away freely to the Popish enemy all 
that the more scientific defenders of the 
Church of England have sought laboriously 
to win in the last fifty years. In vain has 
it been attempted to minimise the effect of 
Augustine’s mission, in vain to show 
his comparative independence of the Pope 
who sent him. It is to no purpose 
that Freeman, Bright, Stubbs, and many 
another have thrown a lurid light upon the 
asseriions here and there of a spirit of 
rebellion on the part of the English clergy 
and people between the eleventh and the 
fifteenth century. All this is thrown away 
upon the former dean of Wycliffe College, 
Toronto. With a light-heartedness that 
will surprise friend and enemy alike, he 
concedes the utmost that Lingard or Dom 
Aidan Gasquet can assert as to the intimacy 
of the union of the Ecdesia Anglicana with 
the Holy Roman Church, the absolute 
character of its dependence upon the Apos¬ 
tolic See, the perfect identity of doctrine and 
discipline that tras established. For the 
continuity which he would set up is of so 
evasive a character that a gap extending 
over centuries cannot affect it, and no change 
in liturgical forms and professios of fa ith 
can constitute a breach. 

And if only the character of his hypo¬ 
thetical continuity were a trifle more 
palpable, it would be a serviceable sub¬ 
stitute for that doctrinal and organic con¬ 
tinuity of an independent national church 
which the Bishop of London, for example, 
champions. For the protestis and acts of 
insubordination to which reference has been 


made were usually traceable to motives of 
self-interest which, however justifiable, make 
no more for the hypothesis they are called 
upon to buttress than for the dignity of 
history. It is unhappily true that some of 
the pontiffs who sat in the Chair of Peter, 
from the days of Hildebrand till, as a 
consequence of the great revolt against their 
authority, the nature of their jurisdiction had 
been minimised and their powers delimitated, 
have used the prestige which was accorded 
them in so generous a measure rather for the 
enrichment of their own coffers than for the 
good of the Christian Church. Under the 
heads of annates, Peter’s pence, reserva¬ 
tions, expectantise, commend®, and a dozen 
others, vast sums crossed sea and land to 
the Roman exchequer. It is probable that 
the record of these extortions would vex 
the soul of none more than of a modern 
Roman Catholic, who, as an Englishman 
and a son of the Church, lies under a double 
sense of injury. Again, as the most prudent 
and thrifty class of the community, and 
therefore the wealthiest—as the most peace¬ 
able, and therefore the most open to attack 
—the clergy offered an unfailing source of 
revenue to their royal master. Against his 
exactions their only appeal was to the 
Throne of the Fisherman, and when the 
Holy Father compelled them to pay for 
his good offices, the only resource was 
the sheltering wing of the sovereign 
who fleeced them at home. But, as it 
is well pointed out by Mr. Hague, this 
root of the final rebellion against the Papacy 
should be distinguished from the revolt 
against the system of theology which he 
calls Popery. 

Popery is primitive Christianity plus 
developments or accretions. All the differ¬ 
ence between Papist and Protestant lies in 
the choice of the word. And of the whole 
body of sacramental doctrine which in the 
Middle Ages was deemed essential to true 
religion, the most prominent feature was the 
dogma which by an anachronism, anticipat¬ 
ing the final definition of Trent, we may call 
transubstantiation. A correlative of this 
was the teaching that in the service of the 
Mass the sacrifice of Calvary was perpetually 
continued (not repeated, as our author reck¬ 
lessly reiterates); and by way of a practical 
ooroUary there had grown up in the ascetic 
atmosphere of the age a sense that the 
minister called by Heaven to so sacred a 
service should abstain from marriage. A 
Protestant may further conceive that this 
regulation of clerical celibacy, to whatever 
extent in certain times and in the case of 
individuals it may have been irregularly 
mitigated, would tend to stiffen in the 
conviction of their official dignity those 
who were bound by it, and to drive 
them to seek in the exaltation of their 
order some compensation for the enforced 
severity of their lives. However that may 
be, the doctine of the Mass and of the Real 
Presence and the law of clerical celibacy 
were felt by that harbinger of the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Rev. John Wycliffe, to stand 
together. “He was,” writes Mr. Hague 
in the language appropriate to Wycuffe 
College, “the first of all Catholic Church¬ 
men to discern the falsity of Rome’s 
doctrinal position, and to boldly proclaim 


the truth as it is in Jesus.” It is impossible 
to read without a smile Mr. Hague’s account 
of his hero’s argument against the doctrine 
of transubstantiation: “ A man who studied 
the Gospels and read the Epistles of the 
New Testament . . . could not long hold 
the Roman teaching. . . . The two were 
irreconcilable.” There is a short way to 
deal with the argument from Holy Scripture. 
Equally dear and convincing is the Canadian 
professor’s version of Wydiffe’s metaphysical 
refutation: 

“It is utterly unphilosophical and un¬ 
reasonable to say that the piece of bread can 
look the same, and weigh the Bame, and taste 
the same, and smell the same, and yet not be 
bread at all, but something else than bread 
The thing is impossible.” 

Mr. Hague probably means that it is 
unthinkable. If he had any familiar 
acquaintance with the distinctions of 
scholastic philosophy, of which he gives us 
no ground for suspecting him, he might 
find himself called upon to modify this 
opinion. 

From Wycliffe’s time onwards these two 
streams of tendency were running side by 
side and increasing in volume—the national 
spirit of protest against the dominion and 
exactions of the Papacy; the revolt of reason 
against that system of Catholic dogma and 
practice which, for convenience sake, we 
may here style Popery. The statutes of 
Provisors and Praemunire mark the progress 
of the one; the Act of Supremacy crowned 
it. The other brought within the reach of 
the vulgar the vernacular Bible, evolved 
the Book of Common Prayer from the 
Breviary and Missal, formulated the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and culminated in the Act of 
Uniformity. The settlement thus effected 
has endured three hundred years, and has 
spread with the Anglo-Saxon race. Also by 
a process of fission it has brought into the 
world innumerable offspring. But what 
shall be the end of it, no man may even 
plausibly conjecture. 

_ ^ 


SKETCHES AND STORIES. 

Certain Personal Matters. By H. G. Wells. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

An Attic in Bohemia. By E. H. Laoon 
Watson. (Elkin Matthews.) 

Within Sound of Great Tom: Stories of 
Modem Oxford. (B. H. Blackwell.) 

Chronicles of the Parish of Taxwood. By J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Happy Exile. Edited by H. D. Lowry. 
With Six Etchings by E. Philip Pimlott. 
(John Lane.) 

Odd Stories. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. 
(Constable.) 

Me. H. G. Wells is a writer pre-eminently 
gifted with humour and imagination, and 
these qualities always make him a pleasant 
man to read. His new volume, Certain 
Personal Matters , is a collection of short 
articles and sketches contributed to various 
newspapers. Unlike most fugitive writings 
of this kind, they rather gain than other- 
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wise by being collected into a volume. In 
t>o many cases the kind oi journalistic 
fieility which enables a man to turn out 
amusing sketches for an evening paper is 
fatal to the production of more ambitious 
work, while the sketches themselves, though 
agreeable enough in the columns of a news¬ 
paper, are too disconnected and too unsub¬ 
stantial, to make a satisfactory book. Mr. 
Wells’s sketches are of a different order, 
and though they cannot, of course, rank 
with the Wonderful Visit, The Invisible Man, 
and the rest of his more elaborate efforts, no 
one can reasonably regret that he should 
have thought it worth while to republish 
them in volume form. Many of them show 
extraordinary cleverness in handling trifling 
themes, and evon in their most extravagant 
moments they present us with delightful 
surprises in the way of good sense and 
goodhumour. “The Trouble of Life” is 
a charming piece of inverted Philosophy, 
full of ironical shrewdness and humour. 

“ In a Literary Household ” deals with an 
old theme, but we have rarely seen it turned 
to better account. Altogether, Certain 
Personal Matters is a very pleasant book, 
which will be read with pleasure by all who 
like a droll and fanciful treatment of the 
commonplace things of life. 

An Attic in Bohemia, Mr. Lacon Watson’s 
new book, is a volume of sketches not un¬ 
like Mr. Wells’s. Here we have something 
of the same humorous presentment of com¬ 
monplace things, the same fancy and imagi¬ 
nation, the same kindly good-humoured view 
of life. Mr. Watson’s work is, perhaps, 
more graceful than Mr. Wells’s, but the 
humour is quieter. His philosophy betrays 
an occasional tinge of sadness, and though 
his laughter is never bitter it is occasionally 
dashed with pathos. There is a touch of 
Mr. Barrie about him, not the Mr. Barrie of 
Thrums and The Little Minister, but 
the Mr. Barrie of My Lady Nicotine. 
There is a certain continuity in the 
sketches contained in the book, and Mr. 
Watson has touched in the various 
characters which reappear in it with con¬ 
siderable felicity. His “Bohemia” is a 
very delightful place, a Bohemia which lives 
in one of the old Inns with a hydraulic 
engineer and a journalist for neighbours, 
whose wants are served by a laundress with 
an appreciation of the ridiculous, a Bohemia 
which lies late abed and scorns domesticity. 
This Bohemia is a land that has been a good 
deal exploited from time to time by writers 
of all sorts and descriptions, and there is 
nothing very new to be said about it, but 
Mr. Watson contrives to invest it with just 
that touch of “ charm ” which makes even 
trivial things interesting. An Attic in 
Bohemia is an excellent book to amuse an 
idle hour, and deserves to be read. 

It is a curious fact, and one which has 
often, no doubt, been remarked, that no good 
work of fiction is ever produced about the two 
Universities. Possibly their interests are 
so special and peculiar to themselves, so 
removed from the struggle for existence, 
the strifes and ambitions, and the general 
give and take of ordinary life, that it is not 

S ossible to make a book out of them. Mr. 

enson’s novel, The Babe, B.A., is, perhaps, 
the best attempt that has been made of late, 


and, no doubt for that reason, the Babe had 
a success which its intrinsic merits did not 
altogether deserve. Within Sound of Great 
Tom is an unsuccessful attempt in the same 
direction, and the result, we are bound to 
say, is a dull book. It is a collection of 
stories purporting to deal with Oxford and 
Oxford life. All the familiar figures are in 
it—the married fellow, the unpopular dean, 
the athletic undergraduate, ana the rest. 
A bonfire is lit, bumps are made in the 
“ Eights,” and a junior fellow is “ screwed 
up.” The result, unhappily, does not do 
justice to these materials—or else the 
materials themselves are not particularly 
exhilarating in fiction, though not un¬ 
amusing in actual life. The “ adorable 
dreamer whose heart has been so romantic,” 
as Matthew Arnold called Oxforl, still waits 
for the novelist who can faithfully paint 
her. 

Dr. Macduff’s Chronicles of the Parish of 
Taxwood, we are told in an “ Editor’s Note,” 
are a republication of The Parish of Tax- 
wood, which appeared many years ago. 

“ They contain the record, and reflect the 
lights and shadows, of Scottish parochial 
life in a bygone generation.” Perhaps we 
have had too many books “reflecting the 
lights and shadows of Scottish parochial 
life ” of late years, and are somewhat weary 
of the subject. Suffice it that Dr. Macduff’s 
book will not, we imagine, be very interest¬ 
ing to Southrons, though it may be popular 
north of the Tweed. 

The distinctive note of Mr. Lowry’s new 
volume of sketches is his passionate love of 
the country. Every page is instinct with 
the joy of rustic sights and sounds, the 
fresh green grasses of springtime and the 
azure summer sea. The particular county 
of his idolatry is, of course, Cornwall, the 
delectable Duchy beloved of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, and he describes its people and the 
scenes in which they move with whole¬ 
hearted sympathy and often with rare felicity 
of expression. Sometimes, indeed, this 
expression of the yearning of one compelled 
to live in London for the distant moorlands 
of the West Country is almost painful in its 
intensity, like the despairing crv of the 
prisoner in his oell for the free light and air 
which he can imagine but may not reach. 
Mr. Lowry has a good deal of the poet in 
his composition, and his feeling for Nature 
and his keen appreciation of her in all her 
moods evokes an answering thrill in the 
heart of the reader as only a poet’s can. 
His style will perhaps be criticised by some 
as artificial and mannered, and it may be 
admitted that he belongs to the Stevenson 
school in his careful choice of phrase, his 
occasional hints of archaism, and his fas¬ 
tidious avoidance of what is hackneyed or 
obvious in language. Indeed, the last of 
the sketches—by no means the worst in the 
volume—called “ New Year’s Eve,” is very 
near akin to Stevenson in matter and 
manner. This, however, does not mean 
that Mr. Lowry is a mere imitator. On the 
contrary, his note is quite individual and 
distinctive even when his style is most 
reminiscent of another, and his-point of 
view is essentially his own. There cure many 
delightful passages of description in this 
volume, many charming touches of char¬ 


acter, with just a sufficiency of incident 
give coherence to the various sketches which 
it contains. Most of them appeared origin¬ 
ally in the columns of one or other of the 
weekly reviews or in the Pall Mali Gazette, 
and Mr. E. Philip Pimlott has provided six 
charming etchings to illustrate the text 
Any jaded Londoner who wants a breath of 
country air and cannot leave town would do 
well to read Mr. Lowry’s book. We have 
rarely come across a more refreshing volume. 

Miss Forbes-Robertson writes with evident 
care, and there is a certain bright daintiness 
about her style that is distinctly pleasing; 
but surely the subiect-matter again and 
again fails to reward the pains lavished on 
it. Nor does one learn for the first time 
that what sparkles in the ephemeral journal 
will not always endure the dignities of a 
book and the proximity of its like. The 
two stories that please us most are “St. 
Aphilon’s Dome ” and “ Eric of Tolquhon.” 
The Fathers of St. Aphilon’s, a lazy, greedy 
lot, built a great dome to the church of 
their patron saint out of the offerings of the 
faithful. A storm blew down the dome, 
and once more the Fathers extorted the 
money to replace it from the reluctant 
purses of the poor they neglected. But the 
work moved slowly, for day after day lead 
or copper was stolen from the roof, and 
the spoiler escaped. At last a rumour got 
abroad that the metal was stripped off at 
night by one who wore the habit of the 
order. Perturbed, the Fathers set a watch. 

“ ‘ Three of us will go—we will take our bed¬ 
steads. The one on watch shall wake the 
others.’ 

“ So the four-posted bedsteads were duly 
hoisted, and the three divines tucked in their 
respective eiderdowns. 

“ Towards midnig ht, they awoke at the souod 
of hammering, and possessed suddenly by fear, 
waited awhile before peeping over the bedclothes 
to the place from whence the sound came. 
When they did, however, a strange sight 
rose before their eyes, and each would have 
thought he was dreaming, but that the others 
were likewise enthralled, staring at the spectacle 
before them. There indeed laboured a priest of 
the Order, but a halo radiated about his head, 
and as he turned they recognised the counten¬ 
ance of the b’essed St. Aphilon, their founder 
and patron saint. He was tearing djwn the 
sheets of newly-laid copper, and placing them 
on a barrow. Near him stood, in wondrous 
robes of azure, like the heavens of the early 
morning, Mary, Regina Pauperism. ‘ And 
will it bs St. Aphilon’s own ? ’ echoed the sound 
of a little voic i into one of the humbled priests’ 
ears. What was his own he might give to his 
poor: what he gave to h ; s p x>r he gave to his 
Master.” 

“Eric of Tolquhon” is likewise an 
allegory, very simply and tenderly written. 
It shows Miss Forbes-Robertson, we think, at 
her best; and for another like it we would 
gladly exchange half-a-dozen of her cleverer 
and more commonplace stories. 


A TUSCAN TRAGEDY. 

Sogno (Tun Mattino di Primavera. By 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. (Roma: Modes* 
Mendel.) 

Sionor d’Anncnzio is known as one of the 
foremost of living Italian authors, a lyrical 
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poet, the writer of a richly coloured uud 
musical prose, and to some extent the 
founder of a school. This Dream of a 
Spring Morning is a little dramatic sketch 
in five scenes, reprinted from a new review, 
the Italia. It can hardly be called a drama, 
for there is no action, and the issue is left 
undecided. 

The scene is in the loggia of an old Tuscan 
villa, with a garden mid wood beyond. In 
the villa live two noble sisters, Donna 
Isabella and Donna Beatrice. Isabella’s 
lover was stabbed to death in her arms, and 
had ebbed out his life while dose locked in 
her embrace. Since then she has been mad, 
haunted by the terror of that night, seeing 
and feeling blood everywhere, around her 
and upon her, in the redness of the rose, in 
the brilliance of a scarlet insect, and in the 
berries of the wood through which she 
wanders dothed in green as the Spring. 
Beatrice, her devoted sister, who, together 
with an old servant and a doctor, watches 
over her, is like a slighter sketch of Anatolia 
in Le Vergini della Rocce\ while a lighter 
dement is afforded by the love-idyll of 
Simonetta and the gardener, Panfilo, whose 
improvised song floats in at intervals from 
the wood. Into “ this cloister inhabited by 
madness and sorrow ” enters Virginio, the 
brother of the murdered man. He, too, had 
secretly loved Isabella, and now comes, 
ardent in his immense love, in the vague 
dream that on this spring morning it may 
be possible to somehow bring her back to 
life. The situation is further complicated 
by the evident love of Beatrice for virginio. 

The experiment fails, the dream of the 
spring morning passes away. When at 
length la demtnte recognises Virginio, all the 
horror falls once more upon her. In a 
paroxysm of agony she lives over again the 
whole of that terrible night, until strength is 
exhausted, and she is left feebly smiling 
over the wreath she has made for Beatrice. 
The whole of this last scene is written with 
intense tragic power and genuine dramatic 
imagination. 

Coleridge has said : “In every attempt at 
representing madness throughout the whole 
range of dramatic literature, with the single 
exception of Lear, it is mere lightheaded¬ 
ness.” But here, too, there is surely “ the 
brooding of the one anguish, an eddy with¬ 
out progression.” Nevertheless, the naked 
tragedy is so covered over with flowers that 
their aroma clouds the senses and suggests 
the existence of some allegorical meaning 
beneath the surface, as was partly the case 
with the Vergini dalle Rocce ; “ Una finzione 
che significherd cose grandi.” The lilies of 
the valley ring silvery bells in the air; one 
red rose has escaped the vigilance of the 
gardener and blossomed a tradienento among 
file white roses which alone may be suffered 
to meet Donna Isabella’s eyes; the poppies 
must be anticipated by mowing the meadow, 
for their advent is so rapid that they break 
out suddenly in the grass like fire : “ Essi 
scoppiano subitamente nell’ erba come fuochi 
impetuosi.” This little play, while afford¬ 
ing an exquisite example of d’Annunzio’s 
style, resembles his last romance, the 
Vergini dalle Roece, in being entirely free 
from the studied obscenity of the Piaeere 
and Trionfo della Morte. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Australian Fairy Tales. By Atha West- 

buiy. Illustrated by A. J. Johnson. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

FAIRY tale needs no justification save 
that it be a good one. It is not im¬ 
proved, for instance, by the suggestion of 
allegory; on the contrary, it was a growing 
consciousness of its ethical significance that 
first dulled the glamour of The Pilgrim's 
Progress. The merit of the tale lies precisely 
in its power to win an imaginative credence of 
incidents discredited by experience, or even 
inconsistent with the laws of thought. The 
style most apt to favour this end is shown 
by experience to be simple ; and if at times 
we forego the demand for simplicity, we 
ask at least for homogeneity: that it should 
not waver between the magniloquence of the 
halfpenny evening newspaper and the bald¬ 
ness of a child’s first reading-book. Also 
good heed should be taken lest by any 
flagrant offence against the laws of syntax a 
stumbling-block should be laid for file feet 
of the little ones. 

Of these elementary requirements there is 
not in this collection of stories—so far, at 
least, as we have had the patience to examine 
it—one which even begins to meet with 
fulfilment; nor of the faults to which we 
have alluded is there any with which Miss (?) 
Atha Westbury’s pages are not crowded. 
Her stories are ethical, or, rather, pseudo- 
ethical ; the fancy is conventional and quite 
uncontagious; the style combines the pre¬ 
tentious verbosity of journalese with reckless 
grammatical inaccuracy. Thus: 

“Boland’s spirit quailed within him at the 
thought. In the dim twilight he saw the boat 
had entered an enormous cavern where a dense 
wall of black rock, or rather boulders, were 
piled in wild disorder one above tbe other, 
and terminating in a flat roof of the same 
description." 

Of the illustrations, the worst — and the 
best—that can be said is, that they conspire 
with the printer’s art to produce an expec¬ 
tation that a study of the text must dis¬ 
appoint. 

The Savage Club Papers. Edited by J. E. 

Muddock. A rt Edit* r, Herbert Johnson. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Said the members of the Savage Club 
one evening: “Let us play at making 
a book.” “And I,” quoth Mr. Muddock, 
“ shall be editor and write a modest 
preface.” So all the members went home 
and searched their drawers for contri¬ 
butions with which to furnish it forth. 
And Mr. Arthur Morrison sent in “One 
More Unfortunate,” which, though very 
slight and quite without distinction, is 
the best item in the contents; and Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan sent “ Dogged,” a 
Jeromesque fantasy, which Mr. J. F. 
Sullivan has illustrated with a certain 
humour; and the editor furnished “A 
Terrible Bandit,” a story based upon the 
familiar situation in which two honest men 
suspect each the other for a thief. Mr. 


Walter Rowley sent uu oid Fifth Form essoy 
on “Shakespearean Ballads and Songs”; 
and Mr. Henty forwarded a tale of con¬ 
ventional heroism. Three members have 
revelled in reminiscences of Royalty. Naval 
and military Savages have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to practise journalism and fight 
their battles over again in print; and Mr. 
Edward Draper has contributed a rather 
amusing hypothesis to the Gunpowder 
Plot controversy, which we respectfully 
commend to the consideration of Prof. 
Gardiner and of Father Gerard, S.J. Of 
the art contributions, which upon the 
whole reach a higher level than the litera¬ 
ture, M. Paul Renouard’s sketch of Sir 
Henry Irving is quite clever; indeed, it is 
worth all the rest. One of Oliver Paque’s 
illustrations of the doggerel entitled “A 
Warning to Dramatists ” shows a sense of 
character. There is humour and drawing 
in Mr. W. Ralston’s illustration of “ The 
Disappointed Centenarian ” infirmly swing¬ 
ing his clubs and surrounded by the instru¬ 
ments of the hygienic cult. And the picture 
of “ A Frolicsome Savage,” upon p. 25, has 
amused us very much. It must be con¬ 
fessed that the volume is, upon the whole, a 
little disappointing, more particularly when 
measured by the hope expressed in the 
preface, that it will “ meet with a warm 
welcome wherever the English language is 
spoken and the Club known—that is, practi¬ 
cally, the wide world over.” 

The Tenth Island. By Beckles Willson 
With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. Sir William Whiteway, K.C.M.G., 
and some Remarks on Newfoundland 
and the Navy by Lord Charles Beresford, 
C.B. (Grant Richards.) 

Mb. Beckles Willson has done his work 
very well. The volume is written in a 
spirited journalese, and if it fails to stir up 
in the public heart an interest in Newfound¬ 
land—the Cinderella of the colonies, who, 
somewhat lean and ragged as yet, “ sits 
patiently in her comer of a hemisphere ”— 
then to stir up an interest io not within the 
power of merely terrestrial paper and print. 
It stirred us also to a restlessness that sub¬ 
sided only upon the timely recollection that 
we were neither versed in the art of cod¬ 
fishing nor patient of the hardships that 
beset the hunter of “swiles”; that we 
were not furnished with plant for the 
working of asbestos, nickel, iron, lead, or 
gold; that we were without practical ex¬ 
perience as railway contractors or agricul-* 
turists. But, as matters stand for the 
moment, the quickest road to fortune would 
seem to run by way of French naturalisation 
and the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
ceded, in a fit of sleepy magnanimity, by a 
British Government to the French, and held 
by the latter with a tenacity of prideful 
sentiment that sticks at no sacrifice to secure 
prosperity for this remnant of the French 
empire in the New World. St. Pierre is 
the thorn in Cinderella’s side. As a con¬ 
venient centre of the smuggling interest it 
robs her of a large proportion of her 
revenue; by the aid of a wild system of 
bounties it undersells her fishermen in the 
open market; in virtue of concession aftei 
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concession its handful of inhabitants occupy 
a coastline of over five hundred miles, and 
so aggressively and so pertinaciously do they 
press their fishing rights as, in fact, to 
occupy the better half of the island. Of 
the inhabitants of Newfoundland Mr. Napier 
speaks as a hardy, simple, and intensely 
parochial-minded race, loyal to the core, 

f rimitive in their lives, and using a 
vbrid dialect of Scoto-Irish. 


hybrid dialect of Scoto-Irish. 

“The Voyage of Bean.” —Vol. II.: The 
Celtic Doctrine of De-birth. By Alfred 
Nutt. (Grimm Library: David Nutt.) 

The first volume of this important folk-lore 
study, published a year or two ago, con¬ 
tained the text and a translation of the 
“ Voyage of Bran ” by Prof. Kuno Meyer, 
and an elaborate essay by Mr. Nutt upon 
the Irish conception of the “ Happy Other- 
world.” In the second instalment Mr. 

■ Nutt approaches the second mythical con¬ 
ception contained in the legend—that of the 
“ Re-incarnation of Film.” After a careful 
discussion of this myth and of various 
Celtic parallels, he attempts to combine the 
results of his two lines of research in some 
speculations as to the nature of the primitive 
stratum of belief to which the legend bears 
evidence, and the wav in which this stratum 
was modified—first, by the natural develop¬ 
ment of society; and, secondly, by the 
intrusive force of Christianity. The con¬ 
clusions arrived at are further enforced by 
comparison with the mythology of tha t 
Aryan people which Mr. Nutt believes to 
have most affinities with the Celts—the 
Greeks—and also by comparison with the 
living fairy belief of the modem Irish. Mr. 
Nutt deals with much highly speculative 
matter, through which only a specialist could 
with safety follow him. But, if you think 
him at times a little rash in his inferences, 
he is always ingenious and frequently con¬ 
vincing. Whether the main structure of his 
theory meets with ultimate acceptance or 
not, the incidental discussions, in which the 
book is so rich, will certainly long remain 
of the utmost value to every student of 
folk-lore. 

The Loce Affairs of Some Famous Men. By 
the Author of “ How to be Happy thouirh 
Married.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Tiie author of this budget prints on his 
title-page these words of Lord Beaconsfield: 
“The world has always been fond of 
personal details respecting men who have 
been celebrated.” That is frank, and not 
less so is the prefatory remark : “ Shelley’s 
amours, for instance, are known to many 
who have never read even his ‘ Ode to the 
Skylark.’ ” The question, “ Should Authors 
Marry ? ” is considered in one chapter, and a 
delicious title is “The Love Affairs of Prose 
Writers, Continued.” AVe like the story 
of Mrs. Scott on which our glance falls. 
Jeffrey dined with the Scotts on the very 
day that he had “slated” “ Marmion ” ' 
Mrs. Scott was all politeness until Jeffrey , 
left, when she fired this shot at him : 
“Well, good night, Mr. Jeffrey, dey teli 
me you have abused Scott in de Review , and 
I hope Mr. Constable has paid you very ' 
well for writing it.” 


J Hawthorne’s First Diary. Edited by Samuel 
l T. Pickard. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

J W e have rarely seen a more flagrant piece 
^ of unnecessary bookmaking than confronts 
r us here. The volume consists of 115 pages, 

, of which the extracts from the journal 
occupy fewer than fifty. The rest is Mr. 

[ Pickard, who offers us dull facts about the 
boy Hawthorne’s associates, and a mass of 
totally superfluous information. When we 
, that the diary itself is incomplete, that 
its genuineness is doubted, and that Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne declined to “inflict it on 
the reader ” in his Life of his father, we 
i have said enough. 

My Fourth Tour in Western Australia. By 
Albert F. Calvert. (W. Heinemann.) 

“Ix is not without considerable misgivings 
that I venture,” says the author, “ to place 
before the public another volume upon 
Western Australia.” “My hesitation,” he 
adds, “in the present instance arises not 
from fear of arousing dormant hostilities, but 
solely out of consideration for my friends.” 
When we say that Mr. Calvert’s book 
weighs 5lbs. 2oz., his reluctance will be 
understood. The volume contributes nothing 
to literature. 

Old Samoa. By the Rev. John B. Stair. 
(R. T. S.) 

The full title is longer— Old Samoa; or, 

T lotsam and Jetsam from the Pacific Ocean — 
and there is an introduction by the Bishop 
of Ballarat. Mr. Stair’s researches among 
the customs and myths of Samoa were made 
in pre-Stevensonian days. Few amateur 
ethnologists are more engaging than he. 

Guide to South Africa. (Sampson Low.) 

This hand-book has an interest for the 
adventurous Englishman, for it annually 
affords a very complete view, in a com¬ 
pressed form, of the history, topography, 
commercial conditions, and opportunities for 
settling and for sport in South Africa. It 
is a book which may well bring home 
to untravelled persons the magnitude and 
complexity of our possessions and interests 
in that part of the world. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) V 

With Mansfield Park Messrs. Macmillan’s 
reprints of Jane Austen’s works (saving only 
two fragments, of which Messrs. Bentley 
hold the copyright) are complete. Five out 
of the six novels have been illustrated by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, whose drawings are 
found in the volume before us. They are 
delightful little pen-pictures with not an 
unclean line in them all, and they will 
recommend tae novels to many. But we 
do not think that those who are sealed of 
the tribe of Jane Austen want her stories i 
illustrated. Who that knows Ann Elliot can i 
accept any presentment of her, however well 
conceived? Jane Austen’s art cannot, RahiMm! 
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He now edits Newton Forster, one of the 
least read of Marryat’s books. This story 
appeared in 1832, and, says Mr. Hannay, 
“ belongs to his first period of freedom on 
shore, and it must be acknowledged to be 
none the better on that account.” Indeed, 
Marryat told his reader flippantly in his 
preface: “ You may understand that I con¬ 
tinue to write, as Tony Lumpkin says, not to 

? lease my good-natured friends, but because 
can’t bear to disappoint myself.” Writing 
in this mood Capt. Marryat produced a book 
which added nothing to his fame. Posterity 
generously reprints it, but with the warning: 
“ The reader must skip freely.” Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan illustrates the book well. 

“Temple Classics.”— The Critic. (J. M. 
Dent & Co.) 

Messes. Dent’s series goes rippling on, and 
now we have Sheridan’s Critic, with an 
introduction by Mr. George A. Aitken. 
“ There is the usual story of Sheridan’s 
procrastination,” says Mr. Aitken. “Two 
days before the play was to be produced 
the last scene was unfinished, and it 
was only by inveigling Sheridan into the 
green-room, where there was a fire, wine 
and supper, stationery, and the incomplete 
MS., ana then locking him in, that he was 
brought to finish the work.” 

Selections from the Works of De Quince y 
(Simpkin Marshall.) 

De Quincey is an author who may properly 
be presented in extracts. No one wants all 
that he wrote; many people want a little. 
In this “ Selection,” the choice of pieces is 
good, though we should have substituted the 
story of “ The Avenger,” complete, for a 
fragment of “The Spanish Military Nun.” 
Among the other pieces are “ Murder Consi¬ 
dered as one of the Fine Arts ” and “ From 
the Confessions of an En glish Opium-Eater.” 
By the way, the English of file unsigned 
introduction to this volume would have driven 
De Quincey, who had the sense of words, to 
take an abnormally large dose of his drug. 

The Rook of Common Prayer. With His¬ 
torical Notes by Rev. Jas. Comford, M.A. 

A Pbayek Book, which is more suitable for 
home reading than for Church use, is issued 
by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. It is 
a Prayer Book and a history of the Prayer 
Book in one, the historical matter being 
supplied by the editor. Chronological tables 
and texts of Acts of Parliament, including 
the Act of Uniformity, are given. 
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conceived? Jane Austen’s art cannot be aided. 

Newton Forster. By Capt. Marryat. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) J V 

Mit. Davtd Hannay’s knowledge of Capt. 
Marryat and his books is encyclopaedic. 


NOVELS REDRESSED. 

New editions, each in single-volume form, 
reach us of Mr. Marion Crawford’s Casa 
Braccio (Macmillan & Co.), Mr. H. Seton 
Merriman’s The Grey Lady (Smith, Elder 
& Co.), Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), Mr. F. W. Robinson’s 
Young Nim (Hurst & Blackett), M. Zola’s 
L’Assommoir, which now figures in Mr. 
E. A. Vizetelly’s new translation as 
The Dram-Shop (Chatto & Windus), and 
Surtees’s Handley Cross, with Leech’s illus¬ 
trations, in two volumes (Lawrence & 
Bullen). 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1897. 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

We repeat that novel readers cannot complain that their wants 
are overlooked. Twenty-four new works of fiction have come 
under our notice during the past week. They are catalogued below. 
May the authors of them meet with their deserts! 


The Beth Book. By Sarah Grand. 

To-day Mine. Sarah Grand breaks a four years’ silence. 
Beth (Father liked Elizabeth—Mother preferred the diminutive— 
Mother won) was a woman of genius—at least, so the title-page 
says. She was also a handful, judging from a cursory glance 
through the many, many closely printed pages. The forepart of 
the book contains no fewer than three instalments of Great Thoughts 
—one is from Emerson, and this is the last sentence: “ Women are 
the best index of the coming hour.” How the heart of the author 
of The Beth Book must have glowed when that Great Thought met 
her. To end—“ Beth was a fine instrument, sensitive to touch, and a 
woman with a wide range ”—and so on. (Heinemann. 527 pp. 6s.) 

Corleone. By F. Marion Crawford. 

A rarity nowadays—a two-volume novel. Readers who remember 
Sant ’ llario and Saracinesca are bound, if they were interested in 
those stories, to read Corleone, for it is by way of being a sequel. 
Mr. Crawford’s last novel touched divorce rather heavily: here he 
is his romantic self again and in Sicily. (Macmillan & Co. 336 and 
341 pp. 12s.) 

A Fiery Ordeal. By “Tasma.” 

This is a story of an unhappy marriage, with a Tasmanian 
background, by the lady whose real name was Mme. Auguste 
Couvreur, and whose death on the 23rd ult. has been generally 
noticed. James Fenton, the drunken, feckless tenant of a little 
dairy farm at Tarooma, must meet a bill promptly or go under, and 
he has taken it into his head that only his wife can soften the heart 
of his creditor. Will she go ? She does, and on the way meets 
by aocident the money-lender’s son, with whom she is instantly in 
sympathy. Tired of her husband and tired of Tarooma, Ruth 
Fenton is yet a loyal woman; and in her conflict and its issue lies 
the story. (Richard Bentley & Son. 350 pp. 6s.) 

The Sinner. By “Rita.” 

Those who like what is pleasant rather than what is probable will 
enjoy the opening chapters of this stoiy. The patient and hospital 
nurse situation is worked again for all it is worth; and the rich 
unde from Colorado arrives in the nick of time. In its later 
chapters the story becomes sensational and painful. Indeed, it 
concerns the poisoning by a doctor of his wife. Nellie Nugent, the 
pretty heroine, is his wife’s nurse, and her observations of what 
goes on occupy many chapters. (Hutchinson & Co. 357 pp. 6s.) 

The Missionary Sheriff. By Octave Thaxet. 

Six short stories, with Sheriff Wickliff—“ a plain man who tried 
to do his duty ”—as the hero of each. He does a good deal more 
than his duty by Joe Paisley, a young scapegrace, whose gaoler he 
is. Wickliff believes there is “such a thing as dubbing a man 
half-way decent,” and he means to return the young fellow to his 
mother so transformed that she shall never know that he has dis¬ 
graced his record at the Sunday-school. Joe dies in the gaol, and 
in the arms of his mother, who is saved all knowledge of the truth 
by the Sheriff’s noble lies and deceptions. (Harper & Brothers. 
24b pp.) 


The Three Disgraces. By Justin McCarthy. 

After the title may be observed a little “ Etc.,” which will baulk 
readers of the expected long story by the too reticent author of Bear 
Lady Disdain and Mies Misanthrope. Compared with these studies 
in flippant femininity, what is A Bistory of our own Times ? The 
volume before us consists of six short stories—quiet, urbane, and 
softly frivolous. They are veiy slight, hardly more than an hour’s 
reading. (Chatto & Windus. 250 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


For Love of a Bedouin Maid. By Le Voleur. 

This story comes at the back of the Napoleon revival, of which, 
for English people, the most interesting development was “ Madame 
Sans-Gene.” Once quit of the introduction, which tells the old 
story of the discovered MS., we plump direct upon the City 
of Paris in the year 1797, and the story breaks off just after 
Waterloo. It is full of movement and sensation—indeed, to serious 
historians of the period it may be rather too startling. The author’s 
name suggests plagiarism; but we find none. There are pictures. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 444 pp. 6s.) 


Tales from the Veld. 


By Ernest Glanviilk. 


Mr. Glanville has written in The Fossieker a romance of Mashona- 
land. Here, again, South Africa provides a background. “Old 
Abe ” is a character—“ one of those men who would walk ten 
miles to set a trap without a murmur, while he thought himself 
badly used if he were called upon to hoe a row in the mealie-field.” 
Such men are bom to talk and to exaggerate, and Abe does both 
consummately. His story of the baboon that lit the fire, plucked a 
fowl, and put it in the pot is typical, as also his yam of the 
snake that poisoned a tree with its bite. The author professes to 
give, with aue deductions for Abe’s gift of imagination, a faithful 
picture of a tract of country rich in incidents of warfare and full 
of Kaffir folk-lore. (Chatto & Windus. 305 pp.) 

Stories and Play Stories. By Violet Hunt, and Others. 

This volume contains about twenty short stories, reprinted from 
Chapman's Magazine. They do not call for other remark than that 
they are bright “ society ” or country-life stories by such writers 
as the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Henniker, Lady Ridley, Mr. Joseph 
Strange, and Mr. Bulkeley Cresswell. (Chapman & Hall. 304 pp. 6s.) 


Under the Dragon Throne. By L. T. Meade and 

Robert K. Douglas. 

At a time when two Chinese plays are running in London, these 
stories should find readers. They sketch the lives of English men 
and women in Chinese treaty ports, and inland. The first, “ Richard 
Maitland, Consul,” is concerned with the strange adventures and 
perils which befell that gentleman at the inland port of Ch'angyang. 
The juxtaposition of English and Chinese characters is piquant. 
(Gardner, Darton & Co. 297 pp. 6s.) 

John Royston. By W. G. Wrightson. 

This is history tickled into fiction. Mr. Wrightson is descended 
from an old Teesdale family, and in an introductory chapter he shows 
us to his old house, his old furniture, his bundle of wills and 
marriage settlements, and packets of letters reaching back into the 
timna of the Civil War. It is to the Civil War that the story 
belongs, and Charles I., and Laud, and Strafford, and Montrose, 
and vane, and Fairfax, are introduced. The story is but history as 
it affects the Roystons; but there is plenty of clever characterisa¬ 
tion and dialogue, and the book is an interesting product of the 
North-oountry. (Newoastle-on-Tyne: Mawson, Swan & Morgan. 
408 pp.) 
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The Bake Stormers. By C. N. Williamson. 

The title gives us the subject—strolling-players. The little 
company toured in America. The humours of their life are told 
with vivacity, and the central figure, Monica, has much charm. The 
sentimental part of the story is less persuasive: millionaires, how¬ 
ever, even while one disbelieves in them, are always attractive, 
and there is a good but love-sick one here. The book is bright and 
brisk. (Hutchinson & Co. 354 pp. 6s.) 

A Sinless Sinner. By Mary H. Tennyson. 

Miss Tennyson has written A Cruel Dilemma, and other stories. 
We hope they have less to do with cruelty and dilemmas than this 
one. We are introduced to a wretched family, in which the ques¬ 
tion of prolonging the life of one out of four children by 
sending tne child to Dover breeds bitter disagreement between 
father and mother. The developments are such that we shudder to 
look through the story. We do not think that the poisoning of a 
little girl by her sister, even in a warped state of mind, is an 
incident which a writer, not being a genius, ought to approach. 
(John Macqueen. 396 pp.) 

Madbmoisblle Bayard. By John Audley. 

An incredibly silly story of a lost diamond necklace. (The 
Roxburghe Press. 204 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


A Knight or the Nets. By Amelia E. Barb. 

A quiet, pathetic story of fisher folk in Fife, by the author of 
Jan Tedder's Wife. Mrs. Barr has laid the scene of some recent 
stories in America: she here returns to Scotland. (Hutchinson k 
Co. 314 pp. 6s.) 

Lite nr Afrikanderland. By “Cios." 

“ Cios ” hates England, and has learned English in order to be 
able to say so in this book, whereof part is fiction and part politics. 
Some would, no doubt, say it is all fiction. “ Cios ” says his 
account of the Raid is true in every particular, and the publishers 
say that the book will be useful. For ourselves, we cannot read a 
story with such chapter headings as “ History d la Rhodes ” and 
“The Folly of C. Leonard and His Clique.” (Digby & Long. 
274 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The American Cousins. By Sarah Tytleb. 

This story bears the sub-title, “A Story of Shakespeare’s 
Country.” Two young men—George and Beville 8heldrake, 
Virginia planters, and descendants of English Sheldrakes—are in 
the Stratford-on-Avon country, where they visit the old English 
stem of the family. Genealogy and love—the old world and the 
new—mingle in the Sheldrake country mansion, and the end is as 
it should be. (Digby & Long. 343 pp. 6s.) 


In Years of Transition. By 8amuel Gordon. 

The story of Camille Clairmont, a young fellow starting life 
in Paris without a sou or a friend; with nothing but a brave, sound 
heart, that even the pickpockets among whom he fell, and the 
stone-breakers with whom he worked, could appreciate. The 
descriptions of low life in Paris are strong without being coarse; 
and tne writing is excellent. The incident, for instance, of 
Camille’s attempt to kill a calf for his second employer, a butcher, 
and his vanquishment when the animal eyed him, is not overdone 
by a word. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 364 pp. 6s.) 

A Limited Success. By Sarah Pitt. 

The story of a young Dissenting minister, the Rev. Oswald Trent, 
who is newly promoted to a rich chapel and is entering a more 
brilliant social circle, dragging the dead weight of a respectable but 
commonplace engagement. Kate Craven, the daughter of Craven, 
M.P., of Cotchester, is a very different style of young woman from 
Alice Chadwick, the daughter of Trent’s former landlady at Mill- 
ate. The story lies in that difference. And, for relief, what 
etter than Trent’s sister, just widowed, and bringing home from 
the Antipodes a breezy wit and freedom of manner quite unsuitable 
in a minister’s sister ? In the end things get straightened out as 
much as they ever do in real life. (Cassell & Co. 332 pp. 6s.) 

The Carstairs of Castle Craig. By Henry Carmichael. 

This book belongs to the Archive School of fiction, as it might 
be called; that is to say, it is a story based on a suppositious diary 
or MS. This particular work is described as “A Chronicle, edited 
from the Notes of John Ffoulke Carstairs, Esq.” The Carstairs 
were Irish, but Mr. Henry Carmichael dates his preface from 
Richmond, Va. The story pivots on a will. An irascible major 
lends it piquancy. (Sampson Low & Co. 351 pp. 6s.) 

Margaret Forster. By George Augustus Sala. 

A preface by Mrs. Sala tells the story of this novel. It was 
written by way of relaxation after more uncongenial work during 
the day; and the author donned a lounge jacket of velveteen, faced 
with smart moire silk, in which to write it. People who like 
Mr. Sala’s roundabout methods and hesitancy in coming to the point 
will like Margaret Forster, which is a worthy successor to The Seven 
Sons of Mammon, Quite Alone, and The Baddington Peerage. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 367 pp. 6s.) 

George Stirling’s Heritage. By Malcolm Stark. 

“AStoiyof Chequered Love ” is the promising sub-title. All 
novels should, of course, be stories of chequered love. Also it is 
Scotch. “ Oh, but love is bonnie,” says some one. So it is. Some 
one else says, “ Ah, it’s no sic a bad world efter a’. When we 
think things are a’ gaun wrang we are cheered by something that 
makes us think they’re a’ gaun richt.” (Skeffington & Son. 
316 pp. 6s.) 


Paste Jewels. By John Kendrick Banos. 

“Seven tales of domestic woe” is the description which the 
author offers, and “ They also serve who also stand and wait,” a 
quotation from a greater John than himself, is Mr. Bangs’s motto; 
all of which implies that the subjects of the stories are domestic 
servants. Mr. Bangs has some reputation in America for mild 
humour. (Harper & Brothers. 202 pp. 2s.) 

The Black Disc. By Albert Lee. 

The frontispiece is significant. A Spanish nobleman and a lion 
are engaged in deadly combat in the background, while a Moorish 
maiden near by strikes an attitude of alarmed dismay. Underneath 
we read: “I plunged my sword into the lion’s chest and reached his 
heart.” The whole book is like this. (Digby & Long. 338 pp. 6s.) 


THE NOVEL OF ADVENTURE. 

Whoever loves English letters must bewail the steady degenera¬ 
tion which the novel of adventure has undergone in the last decade 
or so. In its beginning the romantic movement was a natural 
reaction against the long domination of the novel of character and 
manners which, after being carried to brilliant heights by a suc¬ 
cession of great writers—Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontes, Mrs. 
Gaskell, George Eliot—became flat and debased in the common¬ 
place hands of Anthony Trollope, whose success would not have 
been possible save for the taste and tradition established by his 
illustrious forerunners. He possessed the negative merit of making 
revolt inevitable. The publication of Treasure Island, and shortly 
afterwards of King Solomon’s Mines, opened a new epoch. From the 
day of their success a large proportion of our young writers have 
turned their minds to the production of what they are pleased to 
term romance, though not one in fifty of them is able to infuse the 
true romantic element into his sequence of crime and battle. The 
public, a little surfeited with bread-and-butter literature—perhaps, 
too, a little wearied of the long peace, and beginning to feel the 
glamour that time casts over war—has developed an enormous 
appetite for records of blood and adventure. Of this the purveyors 
seem determined to take full advantage. Of course, the great 
master of their craft is Alexander Dumas, and him they study 
and toil at and imitate with an astonishing fidelity. It seems im¬ 
possible for them even to get away from his time and country. 

Here is Mr. Hooper carrying his scene of action to the court of Louis 
Quatorze just as if never a novel had been worked out of that mine 
before. We do not say he is worse than his neighbours; on the 
contrary, the Singer of Marly (Methuen & Go.) is decidedly above the 
average. But a glance at some of its more obvious defects will illus¬ 
trate the pitfalls into which the writer of any similar story is likely to 
fall. And, first of all, it is evident that, despite certain readings, 
of which we gladly acknowledge the evidence, Mr. Hooper’s ideas 
are second or third hand. He has gone to Mr. Stanley Weyman 
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as Mr. Stanley Weyman went to Dumas, only as often happens he 
has not adapted with sufficient closeness. The motif of The Singer 
is that of Under the Red Rohe. A ruffler in a tavern gets into 
trouble and disgrace tantamount to death, but extricates himself 
by engaging to perform a dastard’s part to a woman. That was 
precisely the theme worked out in Mr. Weyman’s story; but Mr. 
Weyman had skill enough to make his hero at the beginning 
a reckless, desperate gambler, scarcely himself cognisant of the 
little bit of good that was to develop and grow under the purifying 
influence of a woman’s love. This is what Mr. Hooper has omitted; 
his hero is as heroic in the beginning as in the end, and thus the 
novel has no other interest save what is afforded by a series of 
improbable incidents. You may glance through it once as you 
glance through a list of cycling accidents in a morning paper, but 
no one reads twice an up-to-date novel of adventure. 

Nor is it only in the main theme that the author is indebted to 
novelists. His secondary villain, a magnetising quack and 
astrologist, is a compound from other fiction. This is the more 
regrettable as history gives the period many individuals who might 
have suggested a really original character. Anthony Mesmer, it 
is true, was not yet bom—the date of the story was 1697; but he 
and Heil and Gassner and Greatrakes (an Irishman bom early in 
the seventeenth century) give us an idea of what the charlatan of 
the time was like. But Mr. Hooper appears to have gone to 
Scott’s Henbane in the Fair Maid of Perth for a model, to Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s Cleopatra for his hypnotism, and to the Gentleman in 
Black for at least one important scene. The charlatan’s mysticism 
and his belief in the power of the will are altogether of later 
date. 

. We need scarcely proceed further with the dissection of this 
portion of the story. If so many novelists will persist in hunting 
the French court for material, it is obvious that they can live only 
by taking in one another’s washing. But there is another defect, 
so characteristic of the Bchool and so fatal to good work, that it 
demands some notice—this is the utter neglect of character-drawing 
in the recent novel of adventure. Yet it is by far the finest ana 
most difficult part of a novelist’s craft. If only puppets are used, 
a very poor inventive power is sufficient to produce any given 
number of brawls, accidents, duels, murders, seductions, and the 
like. But to achieve the great aim of imaginative work—that is 
to say, so to impose upon a reader that for him to open the pages 
of a novel is to enter a new world, and make the acquaintance 
of figures so real and life-like that he cannot believe they are 
other than actual men and women; for this there must be more than 
incident. To take what is perhaps the best of its class, it is not for 
the mere sword-play that we return and return again to Quentin 
Bur ward ; it is because Quentin himself and his uncle, Louis and 
Burgundy, and the Wild Boar of Ardennes, are drawn so faithfully, 
and with such a perfect knowledge of human nature, that they are 
more real to us than the shadowy personages of grave history, and 
the clash of character against character and mind against mind is 
still more interesting than the best-conducted duel. Save for this 
broad and deep interest in humanity, the novel of adventure has no 
more command over attention than the newspaper account of a 
murder or a railway collision. Unfortunately, mere is just now 
a huge uninstructed public that prefers a Sunday journal full of 
these horrors to the nest literature, so that a series of crimes and 
accidents flung into the semblance of a story has always an audience 
to appeal to. It is a large field, and holds out a great temptation 
to those who will cater for it. But still education is progressing, 
and the grossest appetite may be nauseated; so that even if they 
disregard letters altogether, the new writers, as a mere matter of 
prudence and commercial wisdom, might consider whether it were 
not worth while to attempt something more difficult and deserving 
than the poor and ragged novel of adventure which is now the 
vogue. The pendulum of taste is for ever swinging. James Grant 
and G. P. R. James and Harrison Ainsworth, and hosts of names 
well known in their day, are rotting and mouldering in provincial 
libraries. They were forsaken for Mrs. Henry Wood ana Anthony 
Trollope, and now a new bread-and-butter novelist is nearly due. 
Will it not be well to take warning ? 

We have travelled away from The Singer of Marly, but, in good 
sooth, it would scarcely have been fair to visit on one the sins of an 
entire class. At some future time we hope to take a batch of such 
novels, and by synoptical tables show that the same poor mechanism 
is common to all. 
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‘ thoughy and ‘ feeling,’ and ‘ situation ’ 
are aU single, and are all present, and so 
present that in the final result ‘feeling’ 
shall oblige us to forget the others, or at 
least to consider them as chiefly essential to 
its triumphing expression, that result is not 
a lyric.” The preface is exceedingly in¬ 
teresting, but the type is pitifully small. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


S OME of our contemporaries have]accused 
Mrs. McClure, the translator of Prof. 
Maspero’s Struggle of the Nations, of taking 
liberties with the original in the interests 
of orthodoxy. The Secretary of the 8.P.C.K. 
has therefore sent to the Press a statement of 
the case, as to which the reviewer who dealt 
with the book in these columns writes: 
“ Mr. McClure has hardly bettered his case 
by his ‘ True Statement.’ In a letter to the 
Athenaum of the9th January he said: ‘Mrs. 
McClure . . . was throughout in com¬ 
munication with Professor Maspero, with¬ 
out whose consent she did not venture to 
qualify any expression in the text.’ But 
it now appears from the ‘ Statement ’ that 
some of the alterations were made not only 
without Professor Maspero’s consent, but 
without his knowledge, and that he com¬ 
plained of them as ‘not corresponding to 
nis thought.’ I still think, however, that 
the alterations are entirely without import¬ 
ance, and that they could deceive no one as 
to Professor Maspero’s real views.” 


We understand that Mr. Henley’s essay 
on the genius of Robert Burns, which is 
printed at the end of the edition of the poet 
prepared by that critic and Mr. Henderson, 
will be issued separately in book form. 

Paris is much excited over Amitie Amoureuse 
and its supposed connexion with Maupassant. 
Hurried readers have stated emphatically 
that Philippe de Liny, the correspondent of 
Denise, is the novelist himself, although, 
had they looked more closely, they would 
have found good reasons for stating him not 
to be so. Tne result of this verdict has been 
the advertisement of the book as the “ Love- 
Letters of Maupassant,” and a vogue which 
it might not otherwise have attained, despite 
its cleverness. The truth—at any rate for 
English readers—is, however, now made clear 
by a letter to the Bookman from Mr. Benjamin 
Swift, who has the best authority for what 
he states; and whose story of the book is 
a curious corroboration of the theory of 
Mr. L. F. Austin, enunciated in the current 
Sketch. The author of Amitii Amoureuse, 
says Mr. Swift, is a lady known to 
him, and the work is pure fiction. This 
lady denies the rumour that many of 
Maupassant’s phrases have been incor¬ 
porated in Philippe’s letters, which is a point 
that, had she not stated the case so firmly, 
little study would make clear at once. 


The Kelmscott Press books were often in 
themselves lovely ; but very rarely has a 
publisher, imitating the late Mr. Morris’s 
conventions, succeeded in producing a thing 
of beauty. The latest example of decorative 
publishing is Spenser’s Shepheard's Calendar, 
for which Mr. Walter Crane has designed 
pictures and borders, and which Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers issue. It strikes us as 
a piece of ill-considered book-making. The 
firet essential of a book, whether decorative 
or not, is that it should be legible. The 
text’s the thing. We defy anyone to read 
Spenser in Mr. Crane’s edition without tiring, 
and possibly injuring, his eyes. The page 
is a bewildering mass of dazzling type and 
border, and this being the case the pictures 
are beside the mark. 


Mr. Herbert Sfencer has passed through 
the press a small volume entitled Various 
Fragments. It will be issued by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate as soon as the American 
edition is ready. 


In reply to rumours stating that the 
health of Count Tolstoi is in a seriously low 
condition, a correspondent of the Chronicle, 
who has authority for his remarks, states 
that, beyond suffering from a tumour in the 
cheek, the novelist is comparatively well. 
Count Tolstoi, it seems, is now engaged on a 
study of the true nature of art. 


Mr. Henley’s long expected anthology, 
English Lyrics, is at last published. It 
covers, we observe, five centuries, ranging 
from Chaucer to Poe, and some four hun¬ 
dred and odd pieces lie between its covers. 
The motto is from FitzGerald: the OmsLr 
KMyyam quatrain beginning “ A book of 
Verses underneath the Bough.” Among 
the surprises will be found many excerpts 
from the Old Testament. 


Mr. Henley’s theoiy of the lyric is con 
tained in his comment upon the late Mr 
Palgrave’s definition of a lyric as a poem 
which turns upon “some single thought, 
feeling, or situation.” “I would rather 
say,” adds Mr. Henley, “that unless 


So, for us, the matter ends. 

Mr. Stofford Brooke, whose voice is 
now too seldom heard, contributes to Last 
Studies by the late Hubert Crackanthorpe 
the following beautiful elegiac stanzas: 

“ Hubert, who loved the country and the town, 
Has left his friends; and England sees no 
more 

The young slight figure musing on the down, 
Nor France his quiet eyes, that o’er and 
o’er 

Travelled her landscape, shaping it well. 

“ His joys were there, but pity for mankind 
Drew him where surging cities moved his 
soul: 

He wrote of men and women, wrecked, and 
pined 

With bitter sorrow ; and the misery stole 

Into his life till he bade life farewell. 

“ Pity he could not stay, for he was true, 
Tender and chivalrous, and without spot; 

Loving things great and good, and love like 
dew 

Fell from his heart on those that loved 
him not; 

But those who loved him knew that he loved 
well. 

“ Too rough his sea, too dark its angry tides! 
Things of a day are we; shadows that 
move 

The lands of shadow; but, where he abides, 
Time is no more; and that great substance, 
Love, 

Is shadowless. And yet, we grieve. 
Farewell.” 


Mark Twain contributes to the Century 
kindly tribute to the work of the late 
James Hammond Trumbull, the American 
scholar, who was hiB neighbour at Hartford. 
The following amusing stoiy is told by 
the humorist in proof of Dr. Trumbull’s 
erudition: 

‘ I asked him a question once myself about 
twenty years ago. I remember it yet—vividly. 
His answer exhibited in a striking way his two 
specialities—the immensity of his learning, and 
the generous fashion in which he lavished that 
and his time and labour gratis upon the ignorant 
needy. I was summering somewhere away 
from home, and one day I had a new idea—a 
motif for a drama. I was enchanted with the 
felicity of the conception—I might say intoxi¬ 
cated with it. It seemed to me that no idea 
was ever so exquisite, so beautiful, so freighted 
with wonderful possibilities. I believed that 
when I should get it fittingly dressed out in the 
right dramatic clothes it would not only delight 
the world, but astonish it. Then came a 
stealthy, searching, disagreeable little chill: 
what if the idea was not new, after all" 
Trumbull would know. I wrote him some 
cold, calm, indifferent words out of a heart that 
was sweltering with anxiety, mentioning my 
idea, and asking him in a casual way if it had 
ever been used in a play. His answer covered 
six pages, written in his fine and graceful hand 
- six pages of titles of plays in which the idea 
had been used, the date of each piracy appended, 
also the country and language in winch the 
felony had been committed. The theft of my 
idea had been consummated two hundred and 
sixty-eight times. The latest instance men¬ 
tioned was English, and not yet three years 
old; the earliest had electrified China eight 
hundred years before Christ. Dr. Trumbull 
added in a foot-note that his list was not com¬ 
plete, since it furnished only the modem 
instances; but that if I wished it he would go 
bade to early times. I do not remember the 
exact words I said about^the early, times in my 
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answer, but it is not material; they indicated 
the absence of hist in that direction. I did not 
write the play.” 


The American papers give a concise and 
not unkind nor over-smart description of 
Mr. Bryce, who is now visiting their country. 
He is described as of middle height and 
middle weight, with a good head and a 
sharp eye, and the bearing of a man who 
thinks more of his subject thin of himself. 


When, it has been asked again and again, 
will Mr. Lang write his great book, his 
magnum opus ? Why he should do so we 
have no notion, considering how diverting 
his occasional pieces are; but the question is 
familiar. In an article on bookselling in 
Chapman's Magazine, Mr. Lang himself offers 
the best answer: “Mot quipark, I could no 
more live (comfortably) by writing new 
books than the booksellers can live by sell¬ 
ing them. I have to sell fal-lals—articles, 
essays, miscellaneous hack-work—but I like 
that commerce of all things.”. 


The November number of the Genealogical 
Magazine — a particularly well - produced 
periodical, by the way—has some interesting 
contents. Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a 
letter on “Stuart Pretenders,” with the 
characteristic opening sentence: “ The 

‘ Milne Boyd Stuarts,’ claiming through a 
daughter of Charles Edward, are a new 
species to me.” The descent of Lord Nelson 
from Edward III. is set forth in a genea¬ 
logical tree. 


The Antiquary, a magazine appealing to 
a similar class of readers, has no popular 
article this month; but there is a useful 
epitome of the regulations adopted in various 
foreign countries for the preservation of 
ancient buildings. Taking the view that 
the rebuilding of the west front of St. 
Petersburgh Cathedral was an act of “ van¬ 
dalism,” the editor advocates that we should 
import such regulations from the Continent 
as would make crimes of “ restoration ” 
impossible in the future. In Prussia a 
proposal to restore or rebuild an ancient 
building must be referred to higher powers 
than those immediately concerned in the 
work; and in Bavaria “ stringent and 
admirable legislation has existed for many 
years.” 


The Alphabet by Mr. William Nicholson, 
which has just been published by Mr. 
Heinemann, is indeed a delight. Barely 
does a young modern artist break such a 
triumphant path for himself as Mr. Nichol¬ 
son has done. It is a slim quarto volume, 
and contains twenty-six character studies—a 
study to each letter of the alphabet. The 

S res are lithographed in three or four 
urs upon a ground resembling brown 
paper, which is always the foundation of 
Mr. Nicholson’s work when he practises as 
one of the Beggarstaff Brothers. But black 
—fine, rich, dominant black—is the note of 
his work. He refrains from accessories or 
half-tints. His line is clean, his charac¬ 
terisation vivid and resolute, his composition 
artful, and his method forcible. In its way, 
this Alphabet is quite an epoch-making book. 


We do not wish to be flippant on a serious 
subject, but we must confess to having 
found a little book, entitled When Thou 
Prayest, rather amusing. This is a manual 
of suggestions for daily prayer, compiled 
for the use of young communicants by the 
Rev. W. Hewetson, and prefaoed by the 
Bishop of Coventry. The body of the work 
is not matter for comment; but a little list of 
subjects for intercession, arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally, invites it. Herein we find: 

Actors. Jews. Policemen. 

Authors. Mohammedans. Postmen. 

Bishops. Navvies. Press, The. 

Cabmen. Parliament. Relatives. 

Reviewers are omitted. No set form of 
prayer is given. 


An interview with Mr. Zangwill reveals 
the nature of the book upon which he is 
now engaged. “In the book upon which I 
am working at present,” he said, “I am 
giving a character-sketch of Heine, which I 
find rather difficult. If I give his portrait 
in his own words—and even that requires 
great literary skill—well, then, I have no 
opportunity of showing myself; but if I give 
a picture in my own words it will be incom¬ 
plete. You see my difficulties! ” Will it 
cheer Mr. Zangwill in his dilemma to 
remind him that a provincial reviewer said 
ecstatically of the Children of the Ghetto, “ It 
is Charles Dickens writing with the pen of 
Heinrich Heine ” ? 


Admirers of that accomplished critic and 
divine, the late Dean Church, will be glad 
to hear that a cheaper edition of the Life and 
Letters, compiled two or three years ago by 
his daughter, may now be bought. Messrs. 
Macmillan have just added the book to their 
delightful “Eversley” Series, in which the 
Dean’s various biographies and essays are 
also to be found. 


Wn.\T little literary activity has ever been 
shown in British Guiana is now, it seems, 
to be checked. For some twenty years past 
the colony has produced a half-yearly 
magazine entitled Timehri (which is the 
Aboriginal Indian term for the primitive 
picture-writings found in that part of the 
continent), the editors of which have been 
successively Messrs. Im Thum, Quelch, and 
Rodway, some of their chief contributors 
being Messrs. Kerke, Jenman, Nichols, and 
Prof. J. B. Harrison. The expenses were 
borne by the Royal Agricultural and Com¬ 
mercial Society of British Guiana, but now, 
owing to the grave condition of the sugar 
industiy, this support is to cease, and the 
magazine will end with the December 
number. 


The sale of the late Mr. Henry George’s 
principal work, Progress and Poverty, was 
large in this country. Messrs. Kegan Paid 
& Co. issued 65,000 copies of the more 
expensive edition and 110,000 copies in the 
shilling form. 


Me. Elliot Stock will publish imme¬ 
diately a new anthology, entitled To Be Mad 
In Remembrance, compiled by Miss A. E. 
Chance, and illustrated. 


AN ACADEMY OF LETTERS. 


A SUGGESTED LIST OF FORTY 
NAMES. 


AWARDS TO AUTHORS. 


The following list of suggested members 
for an Academy of Letters is based upon 
a consensus of opinions gathered from the 
staff of this journal. Whether English 
literature is served or hindered by the 
official existence of such an Institution need 
not now be discussed. Our immediate con¬ 
cern is to invite correspondence on the 
composition of this list, and to announce 
that arrangements are now in progress by 
which, in connexion with the Academy of 
Letters, a book of signal merit shall be 
“ crowned ” each year. The author of the 
work will receive an award from this 
journal of One Hundred Guineas. We 
have also in contemplation the “ crowning ” 
of a book each year by an author of younger 
reputation, to whom we shall make an 
award of Fifty Guineas. The final list of 
Academicians will be printed in an early 
issue, when we shall also enter into further 
particulars. Meanwhile we invite the 
opinions of our readers on the names 
printed below: 


John Ruskin. 

W. E. Gladstone. 
Herbert Spencer. 
Duke of Argyll. 

A. C. Swinburne. 
George Meredith. 
John Morley. 
Thomas Hardy. 
James Bryce. 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan. 
Leslie Stephen. 
George Macdonald. 
R. D. Blaokmore. 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Aubrey de Vere. 

R. C. Jebb. 

Dr. Salmon. 


W. B. H. Lecky. 

S. R. Gardiner. 
Bishop Creighton. 
Bishop Stubbs. 

Rev. Aidan Gasquet. 
W. E. Henley. 
Andrew Lang. 
William Archer. 

H. D. Traill. 

Edmund Gosse. 

Mrs. Meynell. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Francis Thompson. 
W. B. Yeats. 

Henry James. 

Austin Dobson. 

J. M. Barrie. 


W. W. Skeat. A. W. Pinero. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray. W. S. Gilbert. 

W. P. Ker. “ Lewis Carroll.” 
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THE ACADEMY. 


T. E. BROWN. 

A Eulogy. 

The death of the Rev. T. E. Brown removes 
from the slender ranks of modern poets the 
strongest, cleanest singer of them all. By 
the few who know and love his verses the 
loss will be deemed irreparable, so resolute 
and clear-sighted was he, so straightforward 
and joyous. He was one of the writers 
who not only write, but do. He lived very 
keenly, and his verse reflects his actual life, 
instead of being, as often happens, merely 
a dream of what the author would have that 
life to be. Trials came, but he made the 
beet of them. Friends died, and forthwith 
he sent across the void a brave greeting to 
them in heaven. Yet he had none of the 
arrogance of the exultant optimist. He 
was filled with humility, and the gentlest, 
most understanding pity. He offered no 
new system of philosophy, and he made no 
discoveries that have not been common¬ 
places for centuries. What he did, with all 
the strength that was in him and in his 
own characteristic way, was to lay emphasis 
on the goodness of the marrow of life, and 
plead for charity in men’s dealings with 
men. His poetry is the poetry of a strong and 
tender ana reverent man, whose piety was 
as simple as that of George Herbert, and 
whose literary art and power over words 
were of the highest. 

Mr. Brown’s poetry was divided between 
long stories in the Manx dialect and 
personal lyrics and elegiacs. The stories 
are to be found in Betty Lee , Fo'c't'le Yams, 
The Manx Witch, and The Doctor ; the 
shorter poems are in Old John and in recent 
numbers of the New Review. Mr. Brown 
turned to verse only when he had something 
which he wished to say in that form. His 
most beautiful personal poems were the 
outlet of private grief. He was also a fine 
critic, fearless and sympathetic. He knew 
what he liked and why he liked it. This 
clearness of intellect marked him. 

A clergyman of the Church of England, 
Mr. Brown was also pantheist to the core. 
“ Cleave the wood and there am I, lift the 
stone and I am there ”—the newly dis¬ 
covered saying of Christ—was said again 
and again in his own words by this wise 
and simple seer. He said it in “ My 
Garden ”: 

“ A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Fenied grot— 

The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 

Not God ! in gardens ! when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine.’’ 

He said it in the Bixth lyric of the Clevedon 
sequence: 

“ What moves at Cardiff, how a man 
At Newport ends the day as he began; 

At Woston what adventure may befall. 
What Bristol dreams, or if she dreams at 
aU, 

Upon the pier, with steps sedate, 

I meditate— 

Poor souls 1 whose God is Mammon. 
Meanwhile, from Ocean’s gate 
Keen for the foaming spate, 

The true God rushes in the salmon.” 
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He said it, but less directly, in the following 
glowing, kindling lyric of the spring: 

“ Sweet breeze that sett’st the summer buds 
a-swsying, 

Dear lambs amid the primrose meadows 
playing; 

Let me not think ! 

O floods up -n whose brink 
The merry birds are raaying, 

Dream, softly dream ! 0 blessed mother, lead 
me! 

Unsevered from thy girdle—lead me! feed 
me 

I have no witl but thine; 

I need not but the juice 
Of elemental wine— 

Perish remoter use 

Of strength reserved for conflict yet to come 1 
Let me be dumb, 

As lone as I may feel thy hand— 

This, this is all —do ye not understand 
How the groat Mother mixes all our bloods ? 
O breeze ! O swaying buds! 

O lambs, O primroses, O floods! 

Yet, even with this valiant creed at his 
back, all things were not revealed to him. 
Strong and confident though he was, he 
could on occasion stand aside and confront 
God squarely. In the “ Clevedon Verses ” 
we find this indictment, prompted by the 
death of a little son: 

“ She knelt upon her brother’s grave, 

My little girl of six years old— 

H« used to be so good and brave. 

The sweetest lamb of all our fold; 

He used to shout, he used to sing, 

Of all our tribe the little king— 

And so unto the turf her ear she laid, 

To hark if still in that dark place he played. 

“ No sound ! no sound ! 

Death’s silence was profound; 

And horror crept 

Into her aching heart, and Dora wept. 

If this is as it ought to be. 

My God, I leave it unto Thee.” 

This is the terrible irony of a bereaved 
father. In the main, it is true, Mr. Brown 
compelled every bitter thing to yield some¬ 
thing of sweet; but not always was it 
possible. Here, for example, is a piteous 
sonnet on one of the saddest subjects in all 
the world. Addressing a street-walker, the 
poet says: 

“ You might have been as lovely as the dawn, 
Had household sweetness nurtured you, and 
arts 

Domestic, and the strength which love im¬ 
parts 

To lowliness, and chastened ardour drawn 
From vital sap that burgeons in the brawn 
Around the dreadful arms of Hercules, 

And shapes the curvature of Dian’s knees. 

And has its course in lilies of the lawn. 

Even now your flesh is soft and full, defaced 
Although it be, and bruised. Unblurched 
your eyes 

Meet mine, as misinterpreting their call. 

Then sink, reluctant forced to recognise 
That there are men whose look is not un¬ 
chaste— 

O God! the pain! the horror of it all! ” 

Mr. Brown had a controlling love of 
children. He had other passions too— 

“ O God of Heaven ! 

These are thy gifts, to all thy oreatures given — 
Love, laughter, light. 

So he wrote. The poet had them all. 
Light was his pre-eminently: he stood ever 
in the full glare. The joy of the open air 


ulsed in him. One gets the impression that 
e wrote always out of doors. Great forces 
attracted him: the illimitable sea, the 
generating sun, forgiveness, benevolence. 
He knew the sea as a comrade, and his 
poems abound in wonderful hints of it and 
aspirations for it. In “ Star Steering ” he 
cries: 

" But, oh, the gladness of the outer sea ! 

O Venus ! Mars ! 

When shall I steer by you again, O stars! ” 

And the following scrap of impressionist 
description is from a piece called “The 
Bristol Channel ”: 

“ The sulky gray old brute! 

But when the sunset strokes him, 

Or twilight shadows coax him, 

He gets so silver milky. 

He turns so soft and silky, 

He’d make a water-spaniel for King Knut.” 

Mr. Brown was a northerner by birth, 
but he settled early in the west—he was 
master at Clifton for nearly twenty years, 
and at Gloucester before that,—and the west 
crept into his nature. Although his heart, 
however, was ever in the Isle of Man, the 
West-country may claim half of him for her 
own, if she cares to, and add his name to 
those of William Barnes and Stephen 
Hawker—a noble trio of humane, singing 
divines. We learn Mr. Brown’s favourite 
scenery from the beautiful “ Epistola ad 
Dakyns ” which begins thus: 

“ Dakyns, when I am dead, 

Three places must by you be visited, 

Three places excellent. 

Whore you may ponder what I meant. 

And then pass on — 

Three places you must visit when I’m gone. 

“ Yes, meant, not did, old friend ! 

For neither you nor I shall see the end. 

And do the thing we wanted: 

Natheless three places will be haunted 
By wbat of me 
The earth and air 
Shall spare. 

And fire and sea 
Let be— 

Three places only. 

Three places, Dakyns.” 

The first plaoe is by Avon’s side; the 
second is beneath Rkiddaw ; the third is the 
little island of Man. That is his strongest 
love: he will merge, he says, into the 
island’s organic life. Something of the 
same effect is communicated by the stirring 
lyric “ Clifton”: 

“ I’m here in Clifton, grinding at the mill 
My feet for thrice nine barren years have 
trod, 

But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still, 
And gorse runs riot in Glen Chase—thank 
God! 

“ Alert. I seek exactitude of rule, 

I step, and square my shoulders with the 
squad, 

But there are blackberries on old Barrule, 

A’d Langness has its heather still—thank 
God! 

‘‘There is no silence here: the truculent 
quack 

Insi-itH with acrid shriek my ears to prod. 
And. if I stop them, fumes: but there’s no 
lack 

Of silence still on Canaghyn—th»nk God ! 
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“ Pragmatic fibs surroimd my soul, and bate it 
With measured phrase that asks the 
assenting nod; 

I rise, and say the bitter thing, and hate it, 
But Wordsworth’s castle’s still at Peel— 
thank God! 

“ Oh, broken life ! Oh, wretched bits of being, 
TTnrhythmic patched, the even and the odd ! 

But Bradda still has lichens worth the seeing, 
And thunder in her caves—thank God ! 
thank God! ” 

The Isle of Man is, of course, the scene 
of the “ Fo’c’s’le yams.” The form of these 
stories of lowly life is rough, the language is 
racily idiomatic, the rhyming of the simplest, 
but there is much concealed art in the tell¬ 
ing, and the knowledge of human nature 
exhibited therein is profound. We have no 
space left in which to quote, nor are passages 
easily detached; but readers who are not 
acquainted with these moving little dramas 
should make good the defect. There is 
waiting for them much rich humour and 
rare humanity. The old “ Pazon ” is not 
to be forgotten, for kindlier man does 
not illumine fiction. And once Tom Baynes 
and the doctor insinuate themselves into 
the affections, they will not be dislodged. 
Mr. Brown made everything secondary to 
the human interest—another instance of his 
humility; he abstained from all fine writing, 
all literary epithet, in order that nothing 
might stand between the reader and the 
simple virtues of his beloved islanders. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

After the arts of war it is well to be 
reminded of the arts of peace, and the 
splendid illustrated edition of M. Demetrius 
Bikelas’ Greek Tales which the firm of Didot 
have just issued comes appropriately in the 
lull of national calamities. It is not at so 
tardy an hour that we have to praise the 
late Marquis Gueux de Sainte-Hilaire’s 
most perfect rendering in French of those 
exquisite little pictures of national life, 
which M. Bikelas has drawn so humorously 
and so delicately. The illustrations are 
beautiful, especially those of the Greek 
artist Gyzis, who illustrates that poignant 
little masterpiece Philippe Marthas. All 
the artists are Greek, and each one follows 
his fancy in a separate tale—the Count of 
Giallina, MM. Gyzis, Jacobides, Lybrai, 
Phocas, Ralli, and Rigo. Never was author 
more brilliantly interpreted by his colla¬ 
borators of the pencil. And to say that the 
drawings are worthy of the text is, indeed, 
saying much, for it would be difficult to treat 
the short story in a more polished, dainty, 
academical, and highly finished manner than 
that of M. Bikelas. 

The pity one feels on reading this volume 
is that the author, so perfectly fashioned by 
the temper and quality of his distinguished 
talent for prolonged triumphs in this re¬ 
stricted branch of literature, by the fineness 
and subtlety of his observation and the 
quiet grace of his irony, should have scat¬ 
tered his remarkable abilities over so many 
various other works and pre-occupations 
instead of reserving himself for narrower 
and more concentrated achievement. M. 


Bikdlas, as an artist, was destined for the 
delicate and scrupulous portrayal of aoenes in 
which every stroke of pen is conscientiously 
considered, in a style which has no tendency 
whatever to eloquence or redundancy; 
sober, cultivated, with just enough irony to 
give piquancy to the marked tenderness, 
humour to brighten the exceeding grace; 
and while he is ever careful to preserve the 
necessary local colour, he is no less careful 
to tone this colour with such art and 
suggestiveness as to keep his subjects 
wen within the broad radius of common 
humanity, and so afford his translator the 
occasion to present material which looks 
quite at home and simple and fresh in its 
transposition. The tales read as if they had 
been written in French, and as if French 
were their natural setting. Les NowoeUes 
Grecques is a very beautiful and desirable 
gift-book, superbly mounted. 

La Proie, by M. Henri Berenger, is quite a 
new departure in the monotonous field of 
latter-day French fiction. A slip backward 
is often a slip forward, and, if the younger 
novelists would only from time to time 
consult Balzac to keep in mind the obvious 
truth that the interests and features of life 
are varied, they may even end by forgetting 
the eternal theme of the moment. M. 
Beringer has shaken himself free of the 
boudoir chair, and declined to breathe the 
restricted atmosphere of existing art; he 
has the originality to discover that fiction 
is not comprised of a single element and 
the usual three persons of the drama, and 
the result is an extremely strong and inter¬ 
esting novel, with actually, Mighty Powers! 
a young girl for heroine. Yet not quite 
a young girl. Here, again, is a typical 
illustration of our change of point of view. 
This does not come from Balzac, but is bora 
of the hour. In Balzac’s time the young 
girl of France was still a pensive ana 
amiable maid in the inevitable teens. Seven¬ 
teen, we know, was Thackeray’s age of 
predilection. Towards twenty-five Balzac 
transformed the heroine into the femme in- 
comprise. But neither Thackeray nor Balzac 
would have regarded an unmarried woman 
of twenty-six as a young girl. This M. 
Berenger does to his honour. Not so long 
ago our own male novelists would have 
depicted M. Berenger’s noble and charming 
Marcelle as a husband-hunting disappointed 
old maid. Even here in the fashionable 
novel of Gyp she would be little better—hard, 
evil-tonguea, bitter-natured. But in fresher 
hands, she remains young, disinterested, 
declining titled and wealthy husbands, re¬ 
solved to remain unmated, to the despair 
of her parents and friends, until she meets 
the mate of her heart or at least, a husband 
worthy of interest. The man she chooses, 
at twenty-six, is a poor enough figure, but 
his past is relatively clean, he has loved no 
other woman yet, and, as far as the sterile 
political atmosphere he breathes permits of 
honest feeling, he really loves her. Their 
marriage is, in French fiction, a stupendous 
innovation ; a love marriage on both sides, 
without on the hero’s the degrading 
necessity of ' breaking inadmissible ties. 
And yet it leaves an exceedingly bitter 
taste of disillusionment in the start of a 
marriage that ought to have been happy. 


Like all political heros, Raoul’s nature is 
dry, limited, insincere. We feel he can 
never reach the high ideal of Marcelle, 
never feed the aspirations of her lofty soul, 
will never find a home in a nest so warm 
and pure as her heart. What is it in 
politics that creates this bitterness and soli¬ 
tude ? What is it in this trivial career 
that ever casts it without the radius of all 
that is intimate and tender and true? 

The character of Raoul is drawn with 
unsparing yet measured fidelity. The book 
is, in every sense of the word, intellectual, 
that is, written with the aid of thought 
and knowledge, not dashed off in a cheap 
search for brilliance and paradox. Raoul, 
the young man of the world, the literary 
and political genius, who in school ever 
regards himself as a future great man, and 
takes the inevitable Bonaparte for his 
model, is not overdrawn. There is none of 
the picturesque excess of Numa Roumestan. 
He is not in the least cabotin, and his very 
eloquence is classically cold, reasonable, and 
convincing. He is the superior political 
man, of whom a statesman may be made, 
corruptible by the very nature of his calling, 
but starting with a sincere and austere 
ideal of political life. When Young France 
elected nim for Parliament, these youths, 
famished for reform and virtue, wading in 
the mud of Panama, really believed, as he 
did, that they were sending a sage and a 
saint to speak for them in the Tribune. 
But their eyes are definitely opened by 
his brilliant marriage with the tarnished 
capitalist’s daughter, and, after the 
bachelors’ party preceding that event, tell 
him so. “ 3 am no longer so persuaded as 
I used to be in listening to you,” says one 
sorrowfully, and Raoul felt himself judged 
and understood. “ I see many,” says 
another disappointed youth, “ who aspire 
to become rich, celebrated, powerful; I see 
few who desire to live straight and be 
useful to the humble.” The ideal is broken 
on the altar of vulgar conquest. “ Was it 
for this we elected you ? ” asks the last to 
abandon him. Left alone, Raoul feels it is 
the farewell of youth, of friendship, of 
bright and exquisite hours. Love remains, 
but this, too, we know will leave him. 
Marcelle will suffer first, and then despise 
him. H. L. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 

IV.—A Bookstall Keeper. 

I had promised to call at the railway book¬ 
stall of a big London terminus to get a 
parcel of books for a friend. In a den 
behind the stall sat the custodian of the 
circulating library, a young man of some¬ 
what serious aspect. He was reading. 
When I mentioned my friend’s name and 
my own business he looked thoughtfully 
round the shelves by which he was, so to 
speak, enclosed; his hand moved to one 
volume after another with the certainty of 
one who knows what he wants and where 
to find it. For a moment he paused at 
Captains Courageous; then he took it down 
and laid it with the others on the small 
counter by his side. 
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“ Miss-doesn’t like books of adven¬ 

tures, but she likes Kipling, ” he said thought¬ 
fully, “ so I’ll put that in.” 

He tied up the bundle with a piece of 
string. “There,” he said, as he made it 

fast, “I think Miss - will be pleased 

with that selection. I should like to have 
sent her Miss Violet Hunt’s new book, but 
there is no copy in at present.” 

“But how do you know what Miss- 

likes ? ” I asked. 

He looked a little hurt. 

“ It is my business to know,” he said. 

“ But do you know the taste of all your 
customers?” 

“ Certainly; all my regular clients,” he 
replied. 

“You see, it saves them the trouble of 
making up a list. They trust to me, and 
I have reason to know that they are 
thoroughly satisfied.” 

“ Then do you read all the books on your 
shelves ? ” 

“ That would be impossible. But I know 
something about every one, and I know 
which of my clients each one is suited for. 
We are very particular as to what books we 
put into circulation; but even as it is, there 
are some that I should not send to a young 
lady—unless, of course, it were specially 
asked for.” 

“I suppose the vast majority of the 
books you send out are novels.” 

He smiled a little sadly. 

“I’m afraid they aro,” he said. “Not 
that I think novel reading is wrong in itself. 
But I fear many people devote themselves 
to the reading of novels to the exclusion of 
more serious studies.” 

“Your own tastes lie in another direc¬ 
tion ? ” I said. 

For I had glanced at the book he had 
down as I entered, and saw that it was 
Guinness Rogers’s The Gospel in the Epistles. 

“ I never read a novel for my own gratifi¬ 
cation,” he said. “I wouldn’t condemn 
other people. We’re told not to judge, you 
know, but-” 

“ You go in for theology ? ” I said. 

“ Well, not only theology,” he replied ; 
“ you see, I was destined for the ministry.” 

“The Church?” 

“ I belong to the Baptist connexion. But 
circumstances arose to prevent my studying 
for the ministry. Still, I have hopes of 
being able to go to the College in a year or 
two and being ordained.” 

“ And meantime you are getting all the 
education you can ? ” 

He nodded. “You see,” he said, “in 
these days a minister is expected to have a 
wider range than formerly. He must read 
the literature of other sects, and even that 
of the sceptics, in order to be able to point 
out their errors. For example, I have lately 
been reading Lux Mundi.” 

“ And what are the books you find most 
helpful?” 

“Well, I think the best book I have 
read for many years is Prof. Drummond’s 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Not 
that I would endorse all his views; but 
he gives one a new outlook upon things 
spiritual.” 

“ And Robert Elsmere ? You can’t con¬ 
demn a novel like that ? ” 


“No. Robert Elsmere presents a great 
problem in the form of narrative. Sermons 
might be preached on Robert Elsmere. But 
—now here is a book that is better than 
any novel that was ever written.” 

He handed me Dean Farrar’s Life of 
Christ. 

“Do you know,” he said, “if there is 
any book about those Sayings of Jesus that 
have been discovered in Egypt ? ” 

“ I believe not,” I said. “ But there is 
some kind of official report lately published 
on all the MSS. that were dug up.” 

“I am not clear,” he said, “how we 
are to regard these Sayings. Will they 
have the authority of the Gospels ? ” 

He swung the parcel of novels in his 
hand as we discussed the question, until a 
hurried lady came in to receive from him 
the bundle of books which he considered 
suitable for her reading. And I left, won¬ 
dering that a man should read novels as a 
matter of business and theology for pleasure. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

THE SALE OF THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 

Thb Nxw Editions. 

rpHE fact that four or five entirely new 

I editions of the Waverley Novels have 
just been put upon the market suggested 
a little inquiry into the matter. We sought 
to ascertain from leading booksellers: (1) 
How these editions are selling ? (2) Whether 
the new supply of the novels is in excess of 
the present demand? (3) What kind of 
edition is considered the most ideal for 
popular use ? (4) Whether Scott holds his 
own among the moderns ? and (5) Whether 
complete sets of the Waverley Novels are 
much bought by the mass of book buyers ? 

London (W.). 

We have received some interesting replies 
to these questions. A well-known Oxford- 
street firm writes: 

The demand for the Waverley Novels is as 
great as ever, but we think the supply is 
considerably in excess of the demand. During 
the past year the public have been subscribing 
to five or six editions, and just recently four 
new editions have been put upon the market, 
in addition to which the leading novels are 
being issued by two firms in their series of 
non-copyrigbt books. Messrs. Dent’s pocket 
edition is charmingly produced in a handy size, 
and is being purchased by book-lovers; but 
being in forty-eight volumes it is too expensive 
to become popular. Mr. Nimmo’s new ‘B. rder 
Edition,’ and Messrs. Black’s new ‘ Dryburgh 
Edition ’ are exceedingly cheap, but we think 
the demand is not large enough to ensure the 
success of both editions. Messrs. Black’s 
Is. 6d. edition is also a marvel of cheapness, 
and should sell well in sets. The public taste 
is so varied that each edition secures a certain 
number of purchasers, and consequently we do 
not anticipate a phenomenal success for any 
particular edition. 

On the whole, there is no declension in the 
sale of Scott’s novels, and we are of opinion 
that they will continue to sell for many years 
to come. 


London (E.C.). 

Another London firm replies to our several 
questions as follows: 


We find that Messrs. Dent’s and Mr. Nimmo’s 
editions are selling well; Messrs. Service & 
Paton’s moderately; Messrs. Black’s two edi¬ 
tions, having only appeared in the last few 
days, have hardly commenced to sell yet. 

We think the supply of new Waverley 
Novels is decidedly in exoess of the demand. 


Messrs Black's ‘ Standard ’ Edition (25 
vols.), at 2s. 6d., is, in our opinion, the idea 
popular edition: but the 1 Author’s Favourite 


Edition ’ (48 vols.) is the beau-ideal edition. 


Undoubtedly Soott is holding his position 
with the public. 


The majority of our customers who buy 
Vol I. of these sets complete them. 


To sum up, in our experience, Soott, as a 
novelist, is only second in demand to Dickens. 


London (W.C.). 

Another London correspondent sends us 
these careful notes on the five new editions 
before the publio: 

We are of opinion that the number of fresh 
editions serves to create fresh demand for these 
very popular novels. A few comments are 
appended— 

1. Messrs. Dent's edition in forty-eight 
volumes, although a long set, appeals to buyers 
of pretty books, and is going fairly well. But 
he would be a rash statistician who would 
attempt to fix the number of sets that will 
eventually be sold from the sale of the first 
volume. 

2. Mr. Nimmo’s re-issue of the ‘Border 
Edition ’ in twenty-four volumes, at 3s. 6d. per 
volume, undoubtedly takes the lead this year, 
as it is the cheapest and best produced book ever 
offered for the money ; for a popular book it is 
almost perfect. 

3. Messrs. Servioe & Paton’s edition at 
2s. fid. comprises only a few odd volumes, and 
will not be completed as a set. It calls for no 
particular comment. 

4. Messrs. A. & C. Black’s re-issue of the 
‘ Dryburgh Edition ’ in twenty-five volumes, at 
3s. fid., will have to compete with the new 
edition of the ‘ Border Edition,’ with which it 
compares rather unfavourably. It would have 
been wiser to have withheld it for awhile. 


5. Messrs. A. & C. Black’s ‘ Victoria 
Edition ’ at Is. fid. per volume (twenty-five 
volumes) is, however, the best cheap edition yet 
produced, and will undoubtedly take a lot of 
beating—print, paper and binding being ex¬ 
ceptionally good. We anticipate a very large 
sale for this, as the complete set will only 
cost 28s. 

The demand for ‘ Scott ’ is steadily in¬ 
creasing, and at no time have buyers had such 
a large variety of editions from which to 
choose. 

The system of publishing in monthly 
volumes is a great inducement to small buyer*, 
who invariably complete their sets. Of the 
foregoing, Mr. Nimmo’s re-issue of the 
‘ Border Edition,’ at 3s. fid. the volume, most 
nearly approaches our idea of a good practical 
edition for popular use. The present sale of 
the Waverley novels is, of course, by no means 
confined to those mentioned, as, from the six¬ 
penny paper editions to the original issue of 
the ‘ Border ’ and ‘ Dryburgh Editions,’ the 
demand is very brisk. 
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Cambridge. 

From Cambridge we have the following 
categorical replies to our inquiries: 

We find Messrs. Dent’s edition is selling 
best. 

We think the supply is in excess of the 
present demand. 

We consider Messrs. Nimmo’s new issue of 
the “ Border Edition ” to be the most ideal for 
popular use. 

There is a continual small demand for Scott 
in Cambridge. 

Most of our customers who purchase Soott 
generally procure a complete set. 

Oxfobd. 

An Oxford bookseller favours us with this 
reply: 

Though so many editions of Scott’s novels 
are being put on the market just now as to 
make one wonder where they all go, there is 
in Oxford a fairly brisk demand for them. 
Conditions here are, of course, peculiar, and 
among so many young men there are always a 
certain number laying the foundations of future 
libraries. These very naturally take in volumes 
of Scott’s novels as they appear at intervals, 
and generally persevere to the end. The 
favourite editions are those issued in a form that 
would have commended itself to Dr. Johnson. 
The depreciation in the beautiful, but bulky, 
‘ Abbotsford Edition,’ I think, bears out this 
statement. 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh also gives short answers of 
interest: 

Messrs. Dent’s & Nimmo’s 3s. 6d. (not 6s.) 
editions are going well. 

Always a demand for Scott, although five 
new editions seem too many. 

As to the ideal edition, this question is not 
easy to answer, but oomfort in reading—Dent’s 
edition. 

Scott is certainly holding his own. 

Many buy the complete set. 

Bristol. 

A West-country correspondent replies as 
follows (note his startling suggestion that 
yet another edition is called for): 

The success of the expensive ‘ Border 
showed the demand for Scott among well-to-do 
readers, and the cheap re-issue at 3s. 6d. 
(against 12s.) will be sure to find a good sale 
with people of taste but limited purses. 

Messrs. Dent’s issue, especially in ‘lamb’s 
skin,’ appeals to dilletanti buyers, and this firm 
has found that this class numbers thousands. 

There is still an opening for a ‘people’s’ 
Scott, and we venture to think that the cheaper 
of Messrs. Black’s two admirable issues has 
missed this sale by a tactical mistake. 

Brighton. 

A Brighton bookseller informs us: 

In spite of the ever-increasing flood of new 
Fiction which bursts upon the literary market 
continually, and is intensified at the opening of 
each season, it is beyond dispute that the sales 
of the works of Dickens ana Scott never seem 
to decrease; and although there are some five 
new editions of the Waverley Novels just 
put on the market, each of them seems likely to 
find purchasers. It is not, however, altogether 
beneficial to the bookseller, as it means in¬ 
creased stock without a proportionate increased 
sale. 

As far as one can judge 'at present, Mr. 


Nimmo’s ‘ Border Edition ’ will take the first 
place for general popularity, although Messrs. 
Blade’s Is. 6d. one is a marvellous production 
at the price. 

Messrs. Dent’s pocket edition is most dainty 
and portable, but the number of volumes will, 
we fear, prevent it having the sale it deserves. 

Exeter. 

Lastly, hear the voice of Exeter—farthest 
removed from the scenes of the Waverley 
Novels, yet not least enthusiastic: 

In reply to your favour respecting the 
demand for the various editions of Scott’s 
novels—all editions sell steadily. It appears 
as if the public could not have enough of Scott. 
In my opinion no author is so largely purchased 
in complete editions. 


DRAMA. 


rpHE Chinese drama is still practically a 
I closed book to Europeans, though a 
slight glimpse was given of it a few years 
ago in a yellow covered volume published in 
Paris under the title of “ Le Thfiatre des 
Chinois,’’ by General Tcheng - Ki - Tong, 
military attach^ to the Chinese Embassy. 
General Tcheng-Ki-Tong, whose literary 
labours for the enlightment of the “ foreign 
devil ” did not find favour at the Court of 
Pekin—at all events, he was afterwards 
recalled and, it is said, “ disgraced ”—was as 
complimentary as he could be to European 
drama, but he did not disguise his opinion 
that the best work of our greatest authors 
would fail before a Chinese audience. For in 
Chinese literature, and apparently in Chinese 
life too, the dominating passion is not love 
between the sexes, but filial piety and 
respect for ancestors. Learning is also 
highly esteemed, and the (Uno&mmt to a 
Chinese play is often sought in the result of 
a literary “ exam.” As a rule the jeans 
prtmier of the Chinese stage is a young 
student striving to win his literary laurels. 
If Corneille had been a Chinese author he 
would doubtless have written: 

“ Sors vatnqueur d’un contouri dont Chimdne 
est le pnx.” 

But filial piety is the mainspring of the 
Chinese drama, the motive force which 
keeps the action going, prompting the 
characters to noble deeds; and the conven¬ 
tional dramatis persona comprise a high 
dignitary, an aged father, a young student, 
a comic man, an old woman, a soubrette, a 
go-between, a young girl of exalted birth, 
and a concubine or mattresse ligitime, the 
last-named being brought into opposition 
with the legitimate spouse for the purpose 
of creating domestic embarassments. 
Curiously enough, while the drama occupies 
a high place in the estimation of the people, 
the actors themselves are held in contempt. 
No human being except a criminal stands 
lower in the social scale than the Chinese 
actor. General Tcheng-Ki-Tong styles him 
un infdme. 


Undeniably it would be interesting to 
import a Chinese play, with actors, scenery, 


and stage complete, but it would require to 
be a genuine product of the Flowery Land, 
and, therefore, very different from the two 
so-called Chinese plays which have raced 
each other across the Atlantic from New 
York, and established themselves at the 
Lyric and the Globe respectively. “The 
Cat and the Cherub” and “The First 
Bom” are no more Chinese than “The 
Mikado,” as played at the Savoy, or “ The 
Geisha,” at Dalys, is Japanese. An attempt 
is made in both to represent the external 
features of life in Chinatown, San Francisco, 
and in this perhaps “The First Bom ” is the 
more successful. But the story is ol 
American origin, and it is played without 
exception by American actors masquerading 
as Chinamen, circumstances which are not 
only fatal to its authenticity, but bring it 
down to the level of an ordinauy variety enter¬ 
tainment. Imagine how English life would 
fare at the hands of a company of Chinese 
actors who had picked up their notions of it 
in a treaty port! 


The rivalry between the two pseudo- 
Chinese companies and the close similarity 
of the pieces they bring with them throw 
an instructive light on the nature of copy¬ 
right in America. A Mr. Femald having 
seen something of Chinese life in Hong 
Kong, and the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco, wrote a series of sketches on that 
subject in an American magazine. Promptly 
one of his anecdotes was dramatised by Mr. 
Francis Powers, an American actor, who 
garnished it with characterisation of his 
own, and the piece found favour in the eyes 
of the New York public under the title of 
“The First Bom. The original author 
was unable to protect his ideas, but it 
occurred to him that he might just as well 
try to reap some advantage from his work 
in dramatic form too. Hence the produc¬ 
tion of “ The Cat and the Cherub.” Of the 
respective merits of these versions, brought 
out here almost simultaneously, the London 
playgoer has now an opportunity of judging. 
While “ The First Bom ” is more detailed 
on its spectacular side, it will be generally 
conceded that “The Cat and the Cherub” 
is superior in point of dramatic workman¬ 
ship. The child of a wealthy merchant is 
stolen by the keeper of an opium-den for 
the sake of the reward likely to be offered 
for its recovery. It is not alone the money 
that tempts this rascal. He is represented 
as being in love with a beautiful girl, whom 
he is desirous of purchasing from her father. 
But the girl has another suitor, son of a 
learned doctor, and that young man happens 
to discover the stolen child’s whereabouts. 
Before he can restore the cherub to its 
sorrowing father, however, he is murdered 
by the opium dealer. Soon the child is 
recovered for good, and a new dramatic 
motive springs up in the vengeance vowed 
by the learned doctor against the unknown 
murderer of his son. Who is this murderer ? 
The house knows, but the doctor at first 
can only suspect. He draws the culprit into 
conversation, convinces himself of Ins guilt, 
and strangles him on a bench by night 
with his own pig-tail. Now comes the 
culminating scene of the little play, one which 
might be employed with equal effect in a 
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purely English or French melodrama. A 
policeman coming along, the murderer props 
up the body of his victim on the bench and 
pretends to he engaged in earnest conversa¬ 
tion with it until the danger of detection is 
over. 


Such is Mr. Femald’s story. The scene 
is an alley in Chinatown. A few itinerant 
hawkers pass and re-pass, and the learned 
doctor discusses the railway demon, the 
electric light demon, and the elevator 
demon with the gossips. In a comer of 
the scene a party of coolies are seen 
gambling. The pictorial indications of 
Chinese life are, however, meagre. Atten¬ 
tion is concentrated upon the dramatic 
action, and “ The Cat and the Cherub,” 
as far as it goes, is unquestionably an 
engrossing little play. Tinning to “The 
First Bom,” what do we find ? The 
dramatic motive is the same, but still more 
meagre. The child is stolen, not by an 
opium-den keeper, but by its mother, who 
had eloped with a lover. The father 
attempts to rescue it, knife in hand, and in 
the scuffle which ensues the child is killed. 
Then the bereaved father vows vengeance 
against the man who has wrecked his home, 
and kills him as he passes his door by night 
by stabbing him in the back. At that 
juncture the policeman, as before, saunters 
up, whereupon the murderer props up his 
victim in the doorway, making him look 
like a living man, until the myrmidon of 
the law has turned the comer. No love 
interest here, but only paternal affection, 
coupled with the vengeance of a betrayed 
husband. On the other hand, the va-et-vient 
of the Chinese quarter, though, for the 
most part, undramatic, is more vividly dis¬ 
played. The learned doctor is a merely 
incidental personage; itinerant hawkers 
bawl their wares ; a young courtesan— 
euphemistically styled a “ bond-woman ”— 
strolls about; a laundry, a shop, and a 
gambling - den are seen in operation; a 
party of American tourists pass; and the 
gossips discuss, in a gibberish supposed to 
be Chinese, the latest edict issued against 
their secret societies. In neither piece is 
the acting particularly effective, and, such 
as it is, it is conducted in a language which 
is almost painfully American. 


marriage strikes the Chinese mind as foolish 
or extravagant. The learned doctor of both 
pieces is a Chinese figure, as far as he 
goes; but there is no indication of that 
popular veneration for learning of which 
nearly every genuine Chinese play, even 
the most farcical, shows traces. As they 
stand, these two essentially “ bogus ” pro¬ 
ductions hardly justify the eagerness which 
their respective promoters have shown to 
place them before the English public. 

J. F. N. 


THE WEEK. 


M BS. MEYNELL’S expected anthology, 
The Flower of the Mind , comes to hand, 
in cloth covers of delicate green and gold. 
The poems are arranged under the names of 
their writers, and Mrs. Meynell contributes 
an introduction and very full notes. The 
principle on which the collection has been 
made is explained by Mrs. Meynell in her 
Introduction, from which we quote one 
passage: 

“ Inasmuch as even the best of all poems are 
the best upon innumerable degrees, the size of 
most anthologies has gone far to decide what 
degrees are to be gathered in and what left 
without. The best might make a very small 
volume, and be indeed the best, or a very large 
volume, and be still indeed the best. But my 
labour has been to do somewhat differently— 
to gather nothing that did not surpass a certain 
boundary-line or genius. Gray's ‘ Elegy,’ for 
instance, would rightly be placed at the head 
of everything below that mark. It is, in fact, 
so near to the work of genius as to be most 
directly, closely, and immediately rebuked by 
genius; it meets genius at dose quarters, and 
almost deserves that Shakespeare himself should 
defeat it. Mediocrity said its own true word 
in the * Elegy’: 

‘ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 

But greatness had said its own word also in 
a sonnet: 

‘ The summer flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die.’ 

The reproof here is too sure; not always does 
it touch so quick, but it is not sddom manifest, 
and it makes exclusion a simple task.” 


important questions by reference to the earliest 
beliefs of savages, past or present, and to 
the testimony of historical documents and 
ancient monuments. It does not concern it¬ 
self at all with the validity or invalidity of 
the ideas in themselves; it does but endeavour 
to show how inevitable they were, and how 
a man’s relation with the external universe 
was certain a priori to beget them as of 
necessity.” 


In Biography we have Memorial* of the 
Life and Writing* of Solomon Ctuar Malan, 
D.D. Dr. Malan died a very few years ago, 
and his eminence as an Oriental scholar, his 
amazing linguistic attainments, and his 
general versatility (he was a clever artist) 
were warrant for this book, which is written 
by his eldest surviving son. Dipping into 
it casually, we note the following passage, 
in which some of Dr. Malan’s tastes are 
lightly touched on: 

“ He never went to a theatre in all his life, 
nor to a ball. He never read a novel, nor 
cared for any book of common light literature. 
Magazines and reviews for the most part he 
eschewed, denominating them ‘trash,’ though 
he would occasionally peruse an article on some 
subject in which he was interested. He scanned 
the Time* daily, and followed the summaries of 
Parliamentary debate sufficiently to master the 
general drift of political questions. He read 
the Saturday Review for some years, until he 
took offence at a certain article, after which 
he never looked at the paper again. He enjoyed 
the cartoons in Judy caricaturing the Liberal 
Government. He enjoyed a good ghost story, 
and professed to regard black cats as uncanny.’* 


Me. Edmund Gosse contributes the volume 
on Modem English Literature to the series of 
“ 8hort Histories of the Literatures of the 
World,” which he is editing for Mr. 
Heinemann. Mr. Gosse writes in his 
preface: 

“ The principal aim which I have had before 
me in writing this volume has been to show 
the movement of English literatuie. I have 
desired above all else to give the reader, whether 
familiar with the books mentioned or not, a 
feeling of the evolution of English literature 
in the primary sense of the term, the dis¬ 
entanglement of the skein, the slow and regular 
unwinding, down succeeding generations of the 
threads of literary expression. 


How far are the salient features of these 
plays distinctively Chinese? The paternal 
interest is certainly so, and, as will be seen, 
it is common to both versions of Mr. 
Femald’s story. The contemplated pur¬ 
chase of a wife in “ The Cat and the 
Cherub ” may also be regarded as a piece 
of accurate observation; but side by side 
with this there is a love-passage (between 
the merchant’s daughter and her fiance) 
which may safely be put down as spurious 
—an episode intended for the delectation of 
the Anglo-Saxon palate. Equally dubious 
is the elopement treated of in “The First 
Bom.” It does not appear that conjugal 
fidelity is of much importance in a Chinese 
household, where by law a husband is 
entitled to establish as many concubines as 
he can put up with; and this is, doubtless, 
the main reason why the ordinary love 
interest of the European drama ending in 


Mb. Gbant Allen the philosopher is 
momentarily more in evidence than Mr. 
Grant Allen the novelist. It has been 
known for some time that he was at work 
upon a serious and lengthy book dealing 
with the origins of religions. The volume 
now appears under the title of The Evolution 
of the Idea of Ood. It is very bulky, 
running to considerably over 400 pages; but 
it is to the credit of the publisher that its 
weight is less than the eye leads one to suspect. 
Mr. Grant explains in his Preface that his 
method is constructive, not destructive: 

“Instead of setting out to argue away or 
demolish a deep-seated and ancestral element 
in our complex nature, this book merely posits 
for itself the psychological question, ‘ By what 
successive steps did men come to frame for 
themselves the conception of a Deity P ’—or, 
if the reader so prefers it, ‘ How did we 
arrive at our knowledge of God?’ It seeks 
provisionally to answer those profound and 


Mb. Henley’s expected anthology of 
English Lyric* arrives as we go to press, 
and is commented on in our Notes and 
News columns. 


New works of fiction are catalogued and 
described elsewhere. 


NEW BOOKS EEOKIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

OuHKL is In Lin. By Father Patrick of BL Joseph. 
Bums A Oates. 3a. 3d. 

Hnnul in His Asa. By Robert Skinner, D.D 
Byre A Spottiawoode. 

Tu IrrxaoanoaiL Cimott Comnur: A Caitical 
avd BzsaniOAL Coxxixtiey on tsi Efi»tlx« to tbs 
Etbuiabh ABO TO tbs Colossiabs. By Bov. T. K, 
Abbott. T AT. Clark. 10s. ScL 

Tax Osaur of Hteroax abb Of Bxrasuuroa. By Bev 
David W. Forrest, 1LA. T. A T. Clark. 10a. Sd. 
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HISTOBY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Mxxoxxs or in Caxacs or oo. Down. Edited by Frank 
Owen Fieher. Jarrold A Sons. 21s. 

Unrtms or rax Ooxxittrx rox rax Relief or Ftsnim 
Ministers, and or rax Tsnsraxs rox thx Maintnn- 
ii rox or Ministren: Bninrs to Lanoaehiee ivn 
Cheshire, 1643-80. Part II., 1660 00. Edited by W. A. 
Shaw, M.A. Printed for the Becord Society. 1896. 

Plkadixgs ivd Dxrosmora ix rax Duckt Court or 
Lahcastre: Tin or Hxxar VIII. Edited by Lient- 
Colonel Henry Fishwiok, F.S.A. The Beoord Society. 

Twelve Indian Statesmen. By George Smith, 0I.B. 
John Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Tsi Bkturv or Chaos. By Charles Neeld Salter. Began 
Paul. 6s. 

Boloxox C/Ssax Malan, D.D.: Mxxoxiacs or His Lira 
axs Writixos. By Bev. A. N. Helen, H.A. John 
Hnrray. 18s. 

Thx Wolsrlby Sxxixs : With thx Boyar Hxadquaetbrs 
ih 1870-71. By General J. yon Verdy dn Vernois. 
Edited by Oapt. Walter H. James. Began Paul. 
10s. 6d. 

CoKHUxisH nr Central Euxorx is thx Tixx or rax 
RiroxxATiox. By Bari Bantsky. Translated by J. L. 
and E. G. Milliken. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mxkorials, Journal, axd Botanical Coaxxspoxnxxox or 
Charles Oardalx Barixotoh. Macmillan A Bowes. 
10s. 8d. 

Mxdals axd Dxooxatioxs or thx Bxitish Arxy axs 
Navy. By John Horsley Mayo. 2 vols. Archibald 
Constable A Co. £3 3s. 

Popular Couhty Historirs: a History or Caxixisox. 
shirs. By Ber. Edward Conybeare. Elliot Stock. 
7a 6d. 

Loxnox Bitxrbisx Churches. By A. B. Daniell. Ulus- 
trated by A. Ansted. A. Constable A Co. 6s. 

Falxlahss. By '• T. L.,” the anthor of " The Life of Sir 
Benelm Digby.” Longmans, Green A Co. 10s. 8d. 

Txxplx Classics: Thx Ltrx or Saxuxl Jokxsox. J. M. 
Dent A Co. Vol. IV. 

Buxxs rsox Hxayxx. With some other Poems by Hamiah 
Hendry. David Bryce A Son. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LBTTBE8. 

*Hawthorhr , s First Diary. Edited by Samnel T. Piokard. 
Began Paul. 

Pxxcil Bhyxxb axd Foitxy. By George Ashmore 
Boberts. Digby, Long & Oo. Is. 6d. 

A Moorland Broox, axs Other Poxxs. By Evan T. 
Beane. Digby, Long A Co, 

A Short History or Monxxx Exolisk Litxraturx. By 
Edmond Gosse. Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 

L 1 st Studies. By Hubert Orackanthorpe. Wm. Heinemann. 

Poxxs axs Boxes. By W. E. Brockbank. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

Thx Poxtry or Saxuxl Taylor Colxridox. Edited by 
Richard Garnett. Lawrence A Bnllen. 

A Tali rsox Boccaccio. By Arthur Coles Armstrong. 
Archibald A Co. 6s. 

Romaics or a Boss: a Dsaxa. By M. 8. Digby, Long 
A Oo. 6s. 

Thr First Editiox or Brxlx’s “ Christiah Year,” briho 
a Facsixilx or thx Editio Paixcirs. With a Preface 
by the Bishop of Rochester. Elliot Stock. 

Thx Masters or Victorias Litxraturx, 1837-1897. By 
Richard D. Graham. James Thin (Edinburgh). 

Thx Shxphxars's Calxxsar. By Edmnnd Spencer, nius- 
trated by Walter Crane Harper A Brothers. 

Varia. By Agnes Repplier. Gay A Bird. 

Thx People rox Whok Shaxxbpxarx Wrote. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. Harper A Brothers. 

Lays or Iona, axs Other Poxxs. By S. J. Stone, M.A. 
Longmans, Green A Oo. 6s. 

Oatxsby : A Tragedy or thx Guxrowsxx Plot. Billing 
A Sons. 

Thr Flower or the Mixs : a Ckoicx axoho thx Bxsr 
Poxxs. Made by Alios Meynoll. Grant Richards. 

Txxplx Classics: Thx Essayxs or Miokaxl Lord or 
Moxtaioxs. Vol. VI. J. M. Dent A Oo. Is. 6d. 

80IEN0E AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Thx Elxxxxts or Hytxotdx. By Ralph Harry Vincent. 
Began Paul. 6s. 

Stusirs or Psychical Rxsxarch. By Frank Podmore, 
M.A. 12s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

With thx Conquering Turk : Coxrxssioxs or a Bashi- 
Baeouk. By G. W. Steerens. W. Blackwood A Sons, 
10s. 6d. 

Old Samoa: ox, Flotsam axs Jetsam rsox thx Pacipic. 
By Rev. John B. Stair. The Religions Tract Society. 


Siaxtoxs’s Ooxrxxsxux or Gxosxaphy axd Travel : 
North Axxsica: Vol. L, Oahada axs Nxwrouxs- 
lahd. By S. E. Dawson. Edward Stanford. 16s. 

Ix Jutlaxd with a Cyclx. By Charles Edwardes. Chap¬ 
man A HalL 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Hixts to Txachers ox thr Choior or Gxooraphioal 
Books. By Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. Longmans. 
3s. 6d. 

Eitraits ss Thucydidx : Txitx Rxyu et AxxotA Par 
AmMfe Hauvette. Libraire Cb. Delagrare (Paris). 

Thx Ahcisht Usx or Gxxxk Accrxts ix Readixo axs 
Chaxtixb. By G. T. Carruthers, M.A. Bradbury, 
Agnew A Co. 

Scxxxs or Exolisx Lirx: Lxssohb ix Exolish ox thx 
Sxxixs Method : Childrsh’s Lirx. George Philip A 
Son. Is. 

JUVENILE BOOBS. 

Nussiry Rhyxrs : with Pictures to Paixt. Review of 
Review* Offioe- 

Tkr Lady or Holt Drxs. By Emma Marshall. Griffith, 
Parian. Dahish Fairy Tales axs Ligexds. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. Bliss, Sands A Co. 2s. 6d. 
Thx Bhiohts or thx White Roes. By George 
Griffith. F. V. White A Co. Wild Bitty. By L. T. 
Meade. W. A R. Chambers. WoxsxxruL Tools. By 
Edith Carrington. George Bell A Sons. Ax Old 
Field School-Girl. By Marion Borland. Sampson 
Low. With Crockett axs Bowix ; or, Fiohtixo roa 
the Loxi-Stae Flag: a Tale or Texas. By Kirk 
Munroe. Blaokie A Bon. 6s. The Golsxx Gallxox. 
By Robert Leighton. Blackie A Bon. 5s. Elsii's 
Maqiciax. By Fred Whishaw. W. A R. Chambers. 
2s. 6d. Thx Bug’s Story-Book. Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme. Archibald Constable A Oo. Be. Tax 
Diamond Fairy Book. Blustrated by H. R. Millar. 
Hutchinson A Co. Thx Coxpaxioxs or Jxsus. The 
Sunday School Uuloa. New Tistakrxt Btoeixs. By 
E. A. Macdonald. The Sunday School Union. Thx 
Vaxiskxs Yacht. By E. H. Burrage. T. Nelson A 
Sons. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CoKnxxxTAL Chit-Chat. By Mabel Humbert. F. V. 
White A Co. Tax Sunday Magaxixr, 1897. Isbister 
A Co. 7s. 6d. Good Words, 1897. Isbister A Co. 
7s. Sd. Thx Dialect and Placx Names ox Shetland j 
Two Popular Lectures. By Jakob Jakobsen. T. A 
J. Hanson (Lerwick). Austral English : a Diction¬ 
ary or Australian Words, Phrases, and Usaors. 
By Edward E. Morris. Macmillan A Co. 16s. Con¬ 
sumption: How to Avoid it, and Wiak Eyes. By 
B. Schwarsbach. Digby, Long A Co. Tax Quern's 
Hounds, and Stag-Hunting Rxcollictioxs. By Lord 
Ribbleedale. Longmans, Green A Co. 26a The 
Encyclopedia or Sport. Part IX. Lawrence A 
Bullen. 2s. Thx Gospel or Huxaxxxxss : Sxlxctioxs 
rxou Tolstoi. Ideal Publishing Union, Ltd. Is. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

“Mrs. This is the kind of book that 

Browning’s receives long notices. With a 
by Frederic G. word of praise or blame for 
Eenyon. j^e editor, the critics wax fat 
on extracts. Sometimes they are so eager 
to give extracts that they forget the editor. 
The Scotsman, for instance, forgets that Mr. 
Kenyon edited this volume with considerable 
trouble, considerable brain-wear. But it 
gives splendid extracts. The Time* is more 
just: 

“ The editor, whose name itself is a guarantee 
that he is the right man for the work, has 
supplemented the letters with a slender thread 
of narrative, sufficient to make of these two 
volumes a thoroughly adequate biography. 
The selection of the letters and the inter¬ 
posed narrative are both done with excellent 
taste, and though at first sight one feels 
that each volume might with advantage 
have been shortened by fifty pages, in the case 
of anybody so interesting as Mrs. Browning it 
is, perhaps, a good fault to have too much 
material rather than too little.” 

The Westminster Gazette has a similar 
remark about the length of the book. 


Regarding Mrs. Browning’s letters, the 
Times distinguishes between early and 
feeble letters and her later and interesting 
ones. “At no period of her life can one can 
her a sound critic of either books or men.” 
Yet the same critic quotes from one of her 
letters this “ neat little antithesis ”—Mrs. 
Browning is touching off Mme. Mohl: 

“ She is a clever, shrewd woman, but most 
eminently, and on all subjects, a woman; her 
passions having her thoughts inside them, 
instead of her thoughts her passions. That’s 
the common distinction between women and 
men, is it not P ” 

The Telegraph thus distinguishes the 
character of the letters: 

“ The qualities of her genius are shown 
elsewhere than in this corr-spondence, for, 
unlike some of the greatest of let'er-writ-rs, 
she does not throw the whole strength of her 
intellectual power into her communications 
with her friends. But she paints her character 
with all the surety of unconscious delineation— 
a character sweet, pure, and lovable, as we 
always knew it t > be full of ardent impulses, 
hasty, emotional, hating the mere semblanoe of 
a wrong or an injustice, true to her friends, 
and with the strongest possible faith in the 
nobility of the life she had marked out for 
herself.” 

And the Scotsman says: 

“ Mrs. Browning was an excellent letter- 
writer, frank, sincere, natural. There is not in 
these two volumes a line which seems to have 
been written for literary effect. At the same 
time, it may be said that, just perhaps because 
they are so unaffected, the letters rarely impress 
one as the productions of a woman of genius. 
They have no literary strut or poetic raptur < in 
their style. . . . Mrs. Browning had a vigorous 
and independent mind, and her own mind is in 
all her letters. They have individuality, aud 
therefore interest, even when they have, as 
most of them have, little or nothing to satisfy 
or to tickle curiosity.” 


This book receives the 
Puaey, d!d.” By same kind of handling as 
tv Mrs. Browning’s Letters. 
*“ 6 ' The Standard remarks that 

the volume “contains few personal remi¬ 
niscences—dissociated, that is, from the 
leading topics in which Dr. Pusey was 
interested.” The Pall Mall Gazette regrets 
this: 


“ Had they been content to give us personal 
features of Dr. Pusey’s life, to allow events 
and incidents to tell their own story, to indicate 
the development of Dr. Pusey’s spirit and 
character, and to draw us at last within the 
circle of sorrowful mourners at his dying bed, 
we should have been touched with a lively 
sympathy, and we should have been readily 
able to associate ourselves with the affectionate 
reverence which drew for us the portrait. But 
the biography is a manifesto, and it is as such 
that we fear it will be read.” 


The Athenaum says the volume is “in¬ 
evitably less interesting than its prede¬ 
cessors,” but it has praise for the editors, 
who, “ if they have produced a rather colour¬ 
less narrative, cannot be held accountable.” 
Most of the critics dwell upon Canon 
Liddon’s beautiful account of Pusey’s last 
days—the only portion of the volume from 
his pen. 
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The critics are a shade less 

“ Lochinvkr.” i^nd to Mr. Crockett timw 

s. R. Crockett, they used to be. Lochinvar, 
says the Athenaum, “is not 
Mr. Crockett’s best work, but it is far better 
than some we have seen of late .... Some 
writers would have made more of William 
of Orange, and many would have produced 
a better proportioned plot; but in places, 
notably the description of the island caves, 
we recognise the author at his best.” The 
Telegraph considers that the story is “ always 
bright and full of stir and movement” 
which is good praise; but the writer takes 
leave of Mr. Crockett coldly. “ He writes 
pleasantly enough, but the tale has been 
more than twice told, and we begin to tire 
of the familiar air, even when played with 
variations.” 

The Scotsman is rather severe, and makes 
the following points. 

“ The book calls to mind Beade’s ‘ Cloister 
and the Hearth,’ for in each we have a young 
lover seeking overland and sea for his lost lady, 
and in each we have an honest soldier who, for 
friendship’s sake, accompanies the youth and 
shares all his bold doings and hairbreadth 
escapes. But Jack Scarlett is not to be com¬ 
pared with the optimist in ‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth.’ Indeed, none of Mr. Crockett’s 
chief characters win the reader’s sympathy or 
interest. ...” 

“ The heroine is a dainty enough figure, 
especially when she goes marketing in the 
Dutch town of Amersfort; but her character is 
also incongruous, for we have her at one time 
represented as strong and steadfast, and capable 
of defying her father and her friends, and going 
off into voluntary exile for the sake of her 
opinions. Then we suddenly discover her faith¬ 
less and weak, and consenting to marry the 
rival whom she hates, and who has. ever been 
her enemy and her lover’s. And this is told 
quite carelessly and without apology, and as a 
matter of course. . . .” 

“ Those who know anything of the sea will 
be justly incensed at the nautical ignorance 
that is displayed, not only in such minor details 
as the calling of a vessel’s bows her ‘ prow,’ 
and the spewing of ‘the rope of the sheet,’ 
but also-,” &o. 


“The 

Skipper 1 * 

Wooing.” 

Bv W. W. 
Jacobs. 


The humour of this book 
has been very generally ap¬ 
preciated. The Spectator says 
handsomely : “In The Skip¬ 
per's Wooing, as in Many Cargoes, Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs proves himself to belong to 
the tribe of benefactors.” The Saturday 
defines Mr. Jacobs’s sphere: 


“ Mr. Jacobs has taken to his heart those 
who go down to the Channel in ships—the 
sailor-men of the coasting schooner—and he is 
in the way of making them his own people. 
He has watched them with the sympathetic 
eyes of a friend—eyes not too keen for their 
faults, the smudges in the human documents— 
and the result is a humane proportion in the 
characters—whole pictures of the men. With 
an artful carelessness of externals, he seems to 
build up these characters from the inside, 
presenting with so sure a touch their essential 
idiosyncrasies that, though he never describes 
their faces, figures, gait, or clothes, he would 
be a stupid reader indeed who met Sam, the 
Cook, or the Skipper without recognising them 
as soon as they spoke.” 

The Bookman says that the humour of the 
book is “ very genial, very laughter-pro¬ 
voking, very unaffected, in temper American 
rather than English.” 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ 

SELECTED LIST. 


AN ATTIC in BOHEMIA: A Diary 

Without Dates. By E. H. L4CON WATSON, Author 
of “ The Unconscious Humourist.' 1 Grown 8ro, 3s. fid. 
net. 

" Mr. Wsteon discourses with shrewdness and humour 
upon such topios as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and 
matrimony. . . . There are few writers who can treat 
so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feel¬ 
ings and incidents of everyday Kte."—Scotsman. 

“ Another pleasant budget of essays is entitled * An Attic 
in Bohemia, 1 by Mr. Lacon-Watson. Mr. Watson pTeaches 
the comfortable doctrine of the desirability of loafing 
without being idle, and discourses with genuine humour 
and some philosophy. If the subject-matter is the obvious, 
the style is singularly fresh and graceful; It is always easy 
without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without de¬ 
generating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spon¬ 
taneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of con¬ 
cealing his art), and a trifle subaoid at times, whereby it 
loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays whieh 
make up this little volume, there is not one which does not 
contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some 
shrewd reflection.'' —Pall Mall Gazetts. 

IDYLLS of SPAIN. Varnished Pic¬ 
tures of Travel in the Peninsula. By ROWLAND 
THIBLMEBB. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“An amusing book of travel.The outcome of an exact 

observer’s wanderings in Zaragoza, Barcelona, and other 
districts. They are less technically topographical than 
humorously human. They are brightly written, and 
thoroughly enjoyable .”—Daily Hail. 

“A bright, gossipy volume.Some passages are perfect 

prose poems, and make the reader loug for the fragrant 
breezes of the peninsula. 1 '— Publisher’* Circular. 

“ The book has roused many a pang of Beiselust.” 

Bookman. 

“ It is an enjoyable journey, and we put down his volume 
with the thought that if all who write books of travel were 
as well equipped, life’s way would be easier.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

THE JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. 

By CLAUD NICH0L80N. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

TWO ESSAYS upon MATTHEW 

ARNOLD, with his Letters to the Author. By ARTHUR 
GALTON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. fid, net. 

SELECTED POEMS from the 

Works of the Hon. RODEN NOEL. With a Biographical 
and Critical Essay by PERCY ADDLESHAW. With 
Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, 4s. fld. net. 


ENGLISH LANDS and LETTERS. 

The Later Georges to Victoria. By DONALD G. 
MITCHELL (“ Ik Marvel ”), Author of “ Beveriee of 
a Bachelor.” Thick crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mitchell concludes with this volume his survey of the 
field of English literature. It Is written with the charm 
that characterises everything from his pen, and his aocount 
of Byron, Scott, Lander, Sonthey, De Qninoey, Wilson, 
Leigh Hunt, Haslitt, Haliam, and so on, is, ss ever, most 
comprehensive. 

BABY LAYS. By Ada Stow. With 

10 Designs by Edith Calvert. Royal lflmo, 1 b. fld. net. 

[Second Edition in the Press. 

ADMIRALS ALL, and Other Verses. 

By HENRT NEWBOLT. (Shilling Garland, No. 
VIII.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse.There are bat a 

dozen pieces in this shulingsworth, bat there is no dross 
among them.''— St. James’s Oaeette. 

IRELAND, with Other Poems. By 

LIONEL JOHNSON. (Uniform with “ Poems.”) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Immediately. 

BAD LADY BETTY. A Drama in 

Three Acts. By W. D. SCULL, Author of *• The 
Garden of the Matchboxes.” Poet 8vo, Is. net. 

[Immediate jr. 

Pounded on the “ Luttrells of Four Oaks.” 

SOME WELSH CHILDREN. By 

the AUTHOR of “FRATERNITY.” With Title-page 
and Cover Design by the Author. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
3s. fid. [ Immediately. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


CONSTABLE & CO.’S 

Li I ST. 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. 

Tales of th* Celtic Wonder World. 

By FIONA MACLEOD. 

Crown fivo, fie. 

“ Of all the story-books to delight and instruct young 
readers, there is none to surpass ‘The Laughter of 
Peterkin. 1 ’’-Poll Mall Gazetts. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
LAFAYETTES. 

By EDITH SIOHELL. 

Demy fivo, lfis. net. 

“ She has treated a mass of material with rare judgment.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Miss Slohell's introduction is one of the best end truest 
pieces of writing we have met for a long while." 

Spectator. 

A TALE OF BOOOAOO10. 

Tbems. 

By ARTHUR COLES ARMSTRONG. 

Crown fivo, doth gilt, Ss. net. 


FIDELIS, and OTHER POEMS. By 

O. M. GBMMRR. 3s. fid. net. 

“ A lover of poetry will not fail to admire them.' 1 

Scotsman. 

NEW POEMS. By Francis Thompson. 

Fcap 8vo, fie. net. 


THE SELECTED POEMS of GEORGE 

MEREDITH. Crown fivo, fie. 


PATRIOTISM By the Rt. Hon. Joseph 

Chamberlain, M.P., LL.D., D.C.L. Paper, Is. net. 
Library edition, 2s. net, doth gilt. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 

Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 8 vols., cloth, 
paper label, or gilt extra, Ss. net per volume; also half- 
morooco, 3s. net per volume. 


THE KING’S STORY-BOOK His¬ 
torical Stories oolleeted in Illustration of the Reigns o( 
the English Monarchs. Illustrated by Harrison 
Miller. Over 600 pp., crown fivo, fie. 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. 

By A. E. DANIELL. Profusely illustrated by Alex. 
Ansted. Imperial lflmo, fie. 


RICHARD BAIRD SMITH The 

Leader of the Delhi Heroes in 1857. By COLONEL 
H. M. YIBABT, R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. not. 

“ A very valuable book.”— The Times . 

CONSTABLE'S 

HISTORICAL NOVELS SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, Ss. fid. each; gilt extra, 6s. each. 

LORD LYTTON’S HAROLD. 
MAOFARLANE’S The CAMP of 

BEFUGE. __ 

“ODD STORIES.” By Frances 

FORBKS-ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, fie. 

“ There is a kind of fairy-tale grace about some of these 
stories that lends them a character of their own.” 

Morning Post. 

2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NE W BOOK S. 

With Portraits and Map*. Crown 8vo, 128. Just out. 

“ RODDY OWEN ” (Late Brevet-Major. Lancashire 

Fusiliers, D.8.O.). A Memoir. By his Sister. Mrs; A. Q. BOYILL. and 
G. R. ASKWITH, M JL, F.R.O.8. 

** Of all the young men that we have spent in Africa, there was never one lost more 
simple-minded and earnest-hearted than * Roddy Owen.* "—Daily Chronicle. 

'* I was well aware—no one perhaps better—of the admirable service which he performed 
under circumstances the most trying. No more gallant fellow ever left these shores.'* 

Lord Salisbury. 

" He was certainly universally beloved, and was regarded by his comrades as one of the 
beet and the bravest.*’— Westminster Gazette. 

“ From every point of view a life of * Roddy Owen * was sure of a welcome.a more 

popular sportsman never breathed ."—Pall Mali Gazette. 

" In the person of this gallant officer were crystallised the best of those qualities that 
have helped to make the fame of this country .'*—Morning Poet. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. Just out. 

THE LIFE of WILLIAM PENGELLY, of 


* XUnOSWVX X- .4KU.| X' .U.U.. WVi 

“ Progeny's name is inseparably linked with the history of eaves end the annals of, 
primEBVu men; while his memory will ever remain In the minds of those who knew Min as 
that of * the genial presence, the kindly spirit, and the playful wit, which could brighten 
every gathering, ana give a seat to the driest subject.'” 

Bxteact .box Feontssom Bobitbt's Pbbtecb. 

“ Though we have read many records of Progeny’s work, we have never aero anything 


we have never aero anything 


With Portraits and Hape. Crown 8vo, 9s. Just out. 

UNDER the RED CRESCENT. Adventures and 

Experiences of an English Surgeon in the Service of the Turkish Government 
during the Sieges of Plevna and Erseronm, 1877-78. Belated by CHARLES S. 
UTAH, M.B., C.M. Edin., in association with his friend, JOHN SAN DBS, B. A. Oxon. 
" A vivid picture of the dark side of the last great battles that have been fonght In 
Europe .”—Daily News, 

11 This book has certainly held our attention as La Dtbdcle, with all its wealth of other 
than merely horrific incidents never did .”—Weetmineter Gazette. 

“ Dr. Ryan's experiences deserved to have all the aid of the artist in words, for they are 
most striking and memorable. It is impossible in a brief review to do jnetioe to the 
multiplicity of hie experiences, or to the vividness and vigour with which they are set 
forth. One can onlyreoommrod the reader to make acqnamtanoe for himself with this 
fascinating book,’’— World. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Fcsp- 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS and ENGLISH 

8TKPPING-BTONB8. By FRANCI8 TARVER, M.A., late Senior French Master 
at Eton College. An entirely New Book on a New Plan. 

Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to Englishmen is well known.I 
His thorough knowledge of both languages and his thirty years’ experience as a master at 
Eton have afforded him exceptional opportunities of judging what are the difficulties, 
pitfalls, and stnmbling-blocks which beset the path of an Englishman hi his study of 
French. 

It contains a list of 3,000 idiomatic expressions most invaluable to the student and 
traveller. 

“ An excellent little compendium."— Athenanm. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 0s. 

HOW to LISTEN to MUSIC: Hints and Sug¬ 
gestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By HENRY EDWARD KRBHBIEL, 
Author of “ Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” Ao. With a Prefaoe by Sir GEORGE 
GROVE, C.B., D.O.L., Editor of " Dictionary of Mnsic and Mneicians.' 

“ It is not too mnch to eay that tbe objeot of the title has never been so thoroughly or ao 
ably accomplished before.”— Guardian. 

“ The book may be recommended very oordially as fulfilling with singular success every 
purpose it set out to accomplish .”—PaU Mall Gazette. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WASTE and REPAIRS in MODERN LIFE. 

A Series rf Essays on the Maintenance of Health under Conditions which prevail at 
the Present Time. By ROBSON ROOSB, M.D. 

Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair in London Life—The Art of Prolonging 
Life—Health Resorts and their Uses—Infection and Disinfection—Clothing as a Preventive 
against Cold—A Contribution to the Alcohol Question—The Physiology of Fasting—The 
Spread of Diphtheria—The Metropolitan Water 8upply—The Propagation and Prevention 
of Cholera. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

SOME THOUGHTS on the CRITICISM of the 

TEXT of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor GEORGE SALMON, D.D., 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Third Edition. With Portraits and IUnstretions, 2 vole., demy 8vo, 82s. 

THE LIFE of the REV. BENJAMIN JOWETT. 

By EVELYN ABBOTT. M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

THE SERMON on the MOUNT. A Practical 

Explanation. By the Rev. CHARLE8 GORE, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Contents : The Sermon—The Beatitudes in General—The Beatitudes in Detail—The 
Deepening of the Law —The Christian Motive —The Lord’s Prayer—Unworldliness— 
Christian Characteristics—Concluding Warnings. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE STORY of a GREAT AGRICULTURAL 

ESTATE. An Account of the Origin and Administration of the " Beds and Bucks *' 
and "Thorney " Estates. By the DUKE of BEDFORD. 


STAND ARD WO RKS. 

By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 

THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY: an Examination of the Fallacies 

and Failures of Esonamic Scienoe dne to Neglected Elements. 8vo. 18s. 

UNITY of NATURE. 8vo, 12s. 

REIGN of LAW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IRISH NATIONALISM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE BURDENS of BELIEF, and OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo, 8a 
PHILOSOPHY of BELIEF; or, Law in Christian Theology. 8vo, 16s. 

By JOHN AUSTIN. 

GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE; or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. By 
Johv Austik. Edited by Robikt Cxwpbill. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 

STUDENT’S EDITION of AUSTIN'S JURISPRUDENCE. Compiled from 
tbe above Work by Rosixt Cahfbbll. Post 8vo, 12s. 

ANALYSIS of AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. By Gordon Campbeli 

Post 8vo, 8s. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON. 

HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all COUNTRIES from the EARLIEST 

TIMES. By Jams Fsboussox. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Wilb 
1,700 Illustrations 6 vols., medium 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II. Ancient and Mediaeval. 2 vols., 83s. New Edition. Edited by Pint 
Srnus. III. Indian and Eastern. 31s. 8d. IV. Modern. 2 vols., 31s. Bd. 

By PROFESSOR J. J. BLUNT. 

Crown 8vo, flu. each. 

UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES. 

THE PARISH PRIEST : his Acquirements, Obligations, and Duties. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the FIRST THREE CENTURIES 

By GEORGE BORROW. 

2s. 6d. each. 

THE BIBLE in SPAIN. With Portrait. 

THE GYPSIES of SPAIN. 

LAVENGRO : the Scholar—Gipsy—and Priest. 

THE ROMANY RYE. A Seqnel to Lavengro. 

WILD WALES : its People, Language, and Scenery. 

By LORD CAMPBELL. 

Post 8vo, 8s. each vol. 

LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 

LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 

By GEORGE GROTE. 

HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait and Plans. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
PLATO. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

By HENRY HALLAM. 

Poet 8vo, 4 b. each voL 

HI8TORY of ENGLAND. 8 vols., post 8vo. 

EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 

LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 4 vols. 

By DEAN MILMAN, D.D. 

Poet 8vo, 4s. eeeh vol. 

HISTORY of the JEWS. 8 vols. 

HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 

HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 

By SIR HENRY S. MAINE, K.C.S.I. 

ANCIENT LAW. 8vo, 9s. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 8vo, 9s. 

EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. 8vo, 9s. 

EARLY LAW and CUSTOM. 8vo, 9s. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 8vo, 7a 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE, SPEECHES, and MINUTES of SIR HENRY S. MAINE, K.C.S.I. 

By Sir M. E. Gbxit Dor* and Mr. W>m.xx Btokks. 14b. 

By HON. J. E. MOTLEY. 

Poet Svo, 8s. each vol. 

HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits. 4 vols. 

LIFE and DEATH of JOHN BARNEVELD. Illustrations. 2 vols. 

By CANON ROBERTSON. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to tbe 

Reformation. 8 voIb., post 8vo, 6 b. each. 

By EARL STANHOPE. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Qneen Anne to tbe Peace of 
Versailles. 1701-83. 9 vole., post 8ro, 5s. eaob. 

THE REBELLION of 1745. Post 8vo, 8s. 

HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. Post 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

By PROFESSOR E. B. TYLOR. 

RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY of MANKIND and DEVELOP¬ 

MENT of CIVILISATION. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s, 

PRIMITIVE CULTURE: the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion 

Art, and Custom. Third Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. , 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1332 .—New Series. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1897. 


Price 3d. 

[Begdttered at a Newtpaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


/CHOICE BOOKS - Just published.& CATALOGUE 
' (No. Ulof a FINE COLLECTION of BOOKS, ohlefly from th. 


cladliur RJ 


the late THOMAS WESTWOOD, E of Brussels. io- 

_RARE EDITIONS of the EARLY PRINTERS. W 0 RK 8 

EMBELLISHED by the GREAT PRENOH ILLUSTRATORS, Ac., 
nearly the whole of whioh are in BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS. Wgp., 


8to. with 19 futt-pao* factimiU$, poet fi 
97, PiooadUly, W.; and 140, Strand, W.C. 


free from H. Sothkhax A < 


“pOTTBR’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

-L Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at reduced prioee, poet 
free. Sporting Works purchased.— William Pott am, SO, Ezohange 
Street East, Liverpool. 

TjlOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

S? promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A 00., 17, SOHO SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS ft N O RG ATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta 8 treet, Oovent Garden, to, Sooth Frederlok Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


T 


H. WOHLLEBBN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Rnaeell Street (Oppoeite the British Museum), 
Snppliee all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prioee. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


w. 


CO., 


THACKER & 

PUBLISHERS, 

2, Creed Lane, London, EC. 

And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 

MSS. eoaMdered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

A large CUonlile in all parte of the East. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SON8, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOK8ELLER8, of 17 and 99 West Strd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.a. desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exoellent facilities 
presented by their Branch Hones in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TION8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

"KfR. M08HRR’8 New and Complete Descriptive 

LIST OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, 
• wjth Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand¬ 
made paper wrappers, with original oover design. Those who hare 
yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mocue* should favour 
him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
post paid. __ 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

40, Exchakoz Sraxrr, Portland, Husk, United States. 

T YPE-WRITING work of every description done 
with aocoracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Add r es sing , Typo-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.—The Misses 
& A J. Pun, 495, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 

rjlYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

-L lod. per 1,000 Words. 

Samples and references. 

Address Mias E. M., 18 , Mortimer Creeoent, N.W. 

OCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

^ Greek, Latin, Foreign MSS., Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
E. W. Lummis, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


T 


YPE-WRITER.—GREAT BARGAIN. 
£9 roa £3. 

Send for full particulars of above Splendid Machine, sold through 
liquidation. Quite new and perfect A moot beautiful, strong, 
practical machine. Anyone can learn In half an hour, 


Masses. KING, SELL, A RAILTON, Who lisa la Station us, 
19, Gough Square, Fleet Street, Londoo, E.C. 


rpHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

-L (The LEADENHALL PRE88, Ltd., 50, Leadanhall Street, 
London, E.O. 

OontalnS Q hal r l«w paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patroo-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Preddent-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. G.C.S-I. 
THUR8DAY, Novembee 18th, at 5 p.m.. at the MUSEUM of 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. Jerrayn Street, 8.W., the following Paper 
will be read:-** THE BATTLE of MARS TON MOOR," by Mr. 
a H. FIRTH. Hu best Hall, Director and Hon. Secretary. 

115, St Martin’s Lane. W.C. 


TjmYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 

U AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WALES). 

The Ooonoil invites APPLICATIONS for the PR0FE8S0R8HIP 
OP GREEK. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or before 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER the 23rd, 1897. to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, October 19th, 1897. 


TDOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

li COOPER’S HILL, 8TAINB8. 

The oourse of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 13 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Publio Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphio Department, one in the Aooounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to SacasTaar at College. 

B edford college, London, for women, 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET. W. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the PR0FE880RSHIP of 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Applications, with one copy of 
testimonials, should be sent, on or before Monday, 22 nd November, to 
the Honorary Secretary at the College, from whom all particulars may 
bo obtained. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 

L ITERARY RESEARCH.— a Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooeas to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish.—itoply, by 1 tter. to D. C. Dallas, 5, Furaival Street, 
London. E.C. _ 

\\r ANTED.—GIRL of 17 or 18 to join Four other* 

VY who are studying French, Music, Singing, Painting, in 
FRANCE, lu charge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. Highest 
references given and required. Terms for Pension and French, 
10 Guineas monthly.—O matebom, ** Academy" Otfioe, 48, Chanoery 
London, W.C. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

[Adoorttoomonto in ihit column an inserted at id. per Usbe, prepaid.) 

TXT ANTED.—Copies of " THE ACADEMY” for 

V V 11th JANUARY, 1896. Full price IJd. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Ofioe, 44, Chanoery Lane, London. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER8 and HISTORICAL 

xJL DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A large assortment at all kinds 
FOR SALE. Lists free.—Scorr, 17, Crondaoe Road, Fulham, 8.W. 

RITISH WEATHER CHART—1898. 

By B. G. JENKINS. F.RA.8. 

Spectator.—** Unfortunately he is no random gueewr, but a scientific 
meteorologist who merits our attention.” 

At the Bookstalls, or for 6}d. from 
R. Mo roam. Publisher, Norwood, 8.K. _ 

M odern language quarterly.—T he 

Second Number is now ready, prloe 9s.. of all Booksellers'. 
Among tne Contributors are Prof. Sax at. Prof. Navis a. Prof. Hales, 
Mr. Ueeet Beadlev, Mr. Paqet Toynbee, Prof. Fikdleb, Dr. Beeul, 
Prof. Victoe SriEHS, and others. 

Messrs. Simpein. Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A O. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-AHALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimal 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheenoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO Q0IXKAS FEE MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD" LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

VOB VIVE SHILUNOS FEE 1SOMTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with foil particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NSW OXFORD STRUCT, LONDON, W.O. 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 

PERMANENT CARBON PH0T0QRAPH8 

ow 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Catalog km and Price Liete upon application. 
THE NORWICH 8CHOOL of PAINTING. A 

Herim of Plataa, printed in wiou OoUmn, after Ootmaa, Oroma, 
laiman, Lound. Bright, Bterk, Viaomt, etc. 

[ Witt be ready shortly. 

THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART). A large number of the Pictures 
now Exhibited at Millbank have been published in Autotype 
including the Chief Works of G. F. WATTS. R.A. Farther 
additions are being made, and will be announced shortly. 

BRITISH ARTISTS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the reeent Guildhall Loon Collection. Average else 
18 x 15 inches. Prloe 12s. 

PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE by 

the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphs of the Chief Treasures of Art oontained in the Public and 
Private Collections of Europe. Paintings and Sculpture in one 
uniform size, price 12 s.: Drawings on the Scale of the Originals at 
prloe* ranging from la 6d. to 10 s. each. 


Portfolio or for Mural Decoration. Pries Lists and MtUmtaUt 
Ass upon application. __ 

THE ACJTOTYPB COMPANY 
PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NBW OXFORD 8TRBKT, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all tho BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONI GUINEA 
par annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
•rtliaetmi et Book, ot tho 
hoaMO ot Subscriber.) froth TWO 
GUiNSiS por annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS tram 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N.B.—TwoorTbrooFrlondsmoj 
UNITS in ONB SUBSCRIPTION 
and thtu loosen tho Coat at 
Ouiiago. 


Town and Village Club* tapplied on Liberal Term*. 
Prospectuses end Monthly Lists ot Books gratia and 
post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Not Oarsman at 

Greatly Reduce d Price*. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Best Gratis and post free to an? address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITAL IAN, and SPANISH BOO KS. 

MUDIE’S BBILBOT LIBRARY. Limited. 
90-34, NawOxroan St»bt ; 341, Baonrror Road.S.W.; 
48, Qdss* VtcroaiA Sraam, E C., Loanoa; and 
at B.rroa Ancona, Makohibtii. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS. 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. OO VENT GARDEN, W.a. 

Are the eole repreeentailvee in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFBTAENGUof Munich, , n 
The well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant PlaUe always on view. 

Process Blocks fob thb purpose of Obdinaby 
Book Illustrations. 

Meesra DRUMMOND A 00. supply the cheapest and best Prooeesra 
in the market, whioh are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Piooeean Reoords. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND * CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Meohanical Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original M8S., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , 4c. 
<Stc., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prloe List on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, 00VENT GARDEN. LONDON 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE CIVIL WAR. 

In demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 0d. 

EAST ANGLIA and the GREAT 

CIVIL WAR. The Rifting of Cromwell’s Ironsides in 
the Associated Counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. With 
Appendices and Illustrations. By ALFRED KINGSTON, 
F.R.Hi 8 t.S., Author of “ Hertfordshire during the Great 
Civil War." 

Every page of the work bears evidence of painstaking 
research and a desire to present an historically accurate 
picture. Some pages, indeed, may be regarded as parallel 
to the graphic pictures presented in the late Mr. J. R. 
Green’s notable volumes on ' The Making of England.’ ” 
East Anglian Daily Times. 


In crown 8 vo, cloth, price 3s. 0d. 

The LIGHT of SHAKESPEARE: 

Passages illustrative of the Higher Teaching of Shake¬ 
speare’s Dramas. By CLARE LANGTON. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY 
H18TORY SERIES. 

In demy 8 vo, cloth, 7s. 6 d ; Roxburghe. 10s. 6 d.; Large- 
Paper Copies, 21s. net each Volume. 

A HISTORY of CAMBRIDGE. 

By the Bev. EDWARD OONYBBARE, Vicar of 
Barrington, Cambridge. 


Issued in 2 vols., demy 8 vo, bound in fine buckram cloth, 
gilt tops, price £1 Is. net. 

THE LIFE of MARGUERITE 

of NAVARRE (MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEME). 
Duchess d’Alenin and de Berry, Sister of Francis I. of 
France, and Author of the Heptameron. From 
numerous Unpublished Souroes, including MS. Docu¬ 
ments in the Bibliothdqne Imperials and the Archives 
du Royaume de France, also the Private Correspondence 
of Queen Marguerite with Francis I., Ac. By MARTHA 
WALKER FREER. 


In crown 8 vo, cloth, price 5s. 

- TRA NS A TL ANTIC TRAITS. 

Essays by the Hon. MARTIN MORRIS. 


Now ready, One Volume 870 , cloth, prioe 10e. #d. net. 
SOME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNORS AND TREASDRERS OP THE 

NEW ENGLAND COMPANY in 

LONDON, and the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies in America, the Missionaries of the Company, 
and Others, between the Years 1657 and 1712, to which 
are added the Journals of the Rev. Experience Mayhew 
in 1713 and 1714. 

" The correspondence that Mr. Ford has printed throws 
an important light, generally, on missionary work amongst 
the Indians in America.”— Morning Post . 


In crown 8 vn, tastefully printed and bound, with 
Illustrations, SECOND EDITION, price 6 s. 

DANTE'S PILGRIM'S PRO- 

GRESS i or, “ The Passage of the Blessed Soul from 
the Slavery of the Present Corruption to the Liberty of 
Eternal Glory.” With Notes on the Way by EMELIA 
RUSSELL GURNEY. 

“ The book is a beautiful production throughout, and Mr. 
Shields’ design of the cover and of the three types of heart 
—printed in gold and colours—deserve special mention.” 

_ Bookseller. 


In foolscap 8vo, tastefully printed in amtiqne type, and 
bound in cloth, price 6s. 60 Large paper copies. 

£1 Is. each. 

IN PRAISE of MUSIC. An 

Anthology. Prepared by CHARLES 8AYLE, M.4. 

“ In Praise of Music ” presents a series of extracts selected 
with considerable care from the greatest and moat 
appreciative writers on the subject during the centuries. 

“ Lovers of music and lovers of literature will agree to 
bless Mr. Sayle for his book.” British Weekly. 

“ The work is well done, and there is no page in which is ( 
not written down some noble or suggestive tbonght about I 
the mysterious influence and nature of the art of music.” 

_ Scotsman. I 


In crown 4to, paper cover, price Is. net. 

THE DAFFODIL BLOTTER and 

ALMANAC for 1888. 


London : ELLIOT 8TOCK, 62, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM S & NQRGATE' S LIST. 

THEOLOGICAL TRAHSL&TIOI LIBRARY. 

THIRD YEAR , NEW SERIES. 
Recently published, Yol. IT. of the Third 
Year. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of DOGMA 

Vol. HI. By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, Ordinary 
Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of 8cienoe, Berlin. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. 
NEIL BUCHANAN. Edited by Rev. Dr. A. B. BRUCE. 
With a Preface specially written for this Edition by the 
AUrHOR. 


Earlier Volumes of the New Series. 

HISTORY of DOOMA Translated 

from the Third German Edition by Rev. NEIL BHCHAXAN. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. A. B. BRUCE, with a Preface specially written 
for this Edition by the AUTHOR. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, cloth, 
10*. Sd. each. 

A HISTORY of the HEBREWS. By 

R. K ITT EL, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University 
of Breslau. Translated by the Revs. HOPE W. HOGG, B.D., and 
E. B. SPIERS, B.D. 2 volt., 8to, doth, 10*. Sd. each. 


THE APOSTOLIC 


AGE of the 

WEIZS ACKER, 


CHRI8TIAN CHURCH. By CARL VON __ 

Professor of Church llistoij in the University of Tubingen. 
Translated from the Seoona and Revised Edition by JAMES 
MILLAR, B.D. 2 vola., 8vo, doth, each 10 a Sd. 

The COMMUNION of the CHRISTIAN 

with GOD. A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. 
By W. HERMANN, Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the Seoond German 
Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. SANDY8 
8TANYON, M.A. 8vo, doth, 10a Sd. 


PHILO JUDjEUS: or, The Jewish 

Alexandrian Philoeophy in its Development and Completion. 
By JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D.. Principil of Manchester New 
College. Oxford. Two vola, demy 8vo, cloth, 21a 
“ This treatise of Mr. Drummond's fills a place of its own in the 
English language, and may be put beside, or even above, the best 
German books on the subject."— Athenaeum. 


DIGEST OF MB. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
FOURTH AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

TnE PHILOSOPHY COMPLETED, NOW READY. 

8vo, doth, 21a 

EPITOME of the SYNTHETIO 

PHILOSOPHY of HERBERT SPENCER. By F. HOWARD 
COLLINS. With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crown 8vo, doth, price 2a Sd. 

POSTERITY, its VERDICTS and its 

METHODS; or, Democracy, 2100 a.d. 

Recently published, demy 8vo, doth, 10a Sd. 

THE IDEA of GOD and MORAL 

SENSE in the LIGHT of LANGUAGE. Being a Philological 
Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of Spiritual Concepts. By 
HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.9.. Author of "The Evolution of 
Religious Thought in Modern India," “ Daute aud his Ideal,” Ac. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. Sd. 

"Mr. Bayues has rendered a great service to students and scholars 
in presenting them with this very preguant if not perfect statement of 
an important yet obscure subject. 

The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

Crown 8vo, 840 pages, doth gilt, 6a 

MODERN THOUGHTS on RELIGION 

and CULUTRE. Sdected and Compiled by H. W. SMITH. A 
Coll -ction of the Recorded Beliefs and Aspirations of Leaden of 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, especially Illustrating the 
Transforming Influence of Science on Religion and Morals. 

Also, uniform with the above, 

MODERN THOUGHTS on LIFE and 

CONDUCT. A Collection of ab ove 400 Extracts, designed to bring 
nir prmnmi’iK-. th<-; element* whicb go to make ana 

Improve oar social life. 

Du mice Advertiser.—" Books likely to beoome the treasured com¬ 
panions of a lifetime." 

Now reaay, price 4a 

PROBLEMS of NATURE. By Gnstav 

Selected, Edited, and Translated by H. G. 
8CHLICHTER. D.8o., with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. 


The following are tom* of the Subject* treated 
THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of the FIRST ORGANISMS. 
SEXUAL SELECTION. 

iNFLUENCE of FORCE of GRAVWATWN on DEVELOPMENT 
of the ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

SOURCE of the VITAL FORCES. 

DOCTRINE of INFECTION. 

DEVELOPMENT of INFANTS. 

ORIGIN of the HUMAN LANGUAGE. 

DARWINISM and RELIGION. 

Literary Guide , June 1. 1897 : " Dr. Jaeger has given us the best and 
ablest treatise we have ever met with on ‘The Origin of the Human 
Langaage. 1 ” 

The Zjolooitt, June 15, 1897: “Brimful of original suggestions and 
fresh points for consideration." 

Westminster Gasette. July 20 , 1897: "One of the most interesting 
chapters to scieutihc readers is that dealing with the influence of the 
force of gravitation on the development of the anim il kingdom " 

Pall Mall Gasette. August IS. 1897 : " Hit. speculations coutain much 
very sound sense, and a great deal of highly original thought ” 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

LIS T. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The QUEEN’S HOUNDS and STAG- 

H0NTING RECOLLECTIONS. By LORD 
RIBBLESDALE, Master of the Buckhonnds, 
1892-9S. With an Introduction on the Here¬ 
ditary Mastership by EDWARD BURROWS. 
Compiled from the Brocas Papers in his posses¬ 
sion. With 24 Plates and 35 Illustrations in 
the Text, including Reproductions from Oil 
Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and Cumberland 
Lodge, Original Drawings by G. D. Giles, and 
from Prints and Photographs. Royal 8vo, 25s. 

The AUTHORESS of the ODYSSEY: 

Where and When She AVrote, AVho She Was, 
the Use She made of the Iliad, and how the 
Poem Grew under her Hands. By SAMUEL 
BUTLER, Author of “Erewhou,” fee. AVith 
4 Maps aud 14 Illustrations. 8ro, 10s. 64. 

NEW VOLUME OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
“COMMONWEALTH.” 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 

and PROTECTORATE, 1619 — 1660. By 
SAMUEL RAAVSON GARDINER, D.C.L, 
LL.D. Vol. II. 1651—1654. With 7 Maps- 
8vo, 21a. 

“ We close this further instalment of his great 
work with reuewed conviction of the worthlessness 
of any other historical method by the side of his, 
and with renewed reverence for its author.” 

Athaucum. 

LAYS of IONA, and Other Poems. 

By S. J. STONE, M.A., Rector of All Hallows- 
in-the-Wall, Author of ‘‘The Knight of Inter¬ 
cession,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: 

a Verification by Free Use of Science. By 
JOSEPH AVILL1AM REYNOLDS, M.A., Pad 
President of Sion College; Prebendary of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 3a 6d. 

THE SERVICE of GOD: Sermons, 

Essays, and Addresses. By SAMUEL A. 
BARNETT, AVarden of Toynbee Hall, White¬ 
chapel ; Canon of Bristol Cathedral; Select 
Preacher before Oxford University. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

NEAV STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 

WAYFARING MEN. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ Donovan,” “ Doreen,” Ac. Crown 
8 vo, 6 j. 

“The book is eminently readable, and its 
genuinely high moral tone gives it a certain dignity 
and interest. —Manchester Guardian. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

IYA KILDARE: a Matrimonial 

Problem. By L. B. AA T ALFORD, Author of 
“ Mr. Smith,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“As a society novel ‘ Iva Kildare' is of high 
merit. Lady Kildare and her daughter Ira are 
capital portraitutee in their diverse ways, and the 
men of the story are persons whom there is no 
difficulty in accepting as real.”— Scotsman. 

A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: a Story of 

Modern Russia. By FRED J. WHISHAW, 
Author of “A Boyar of the Terrible,” Ao. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LONGMANS, GREEN A CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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A New Poetry Booh has appeared, called the 
RHYME8 of IRONQUILL, in the 

same pretty form as Cotsford Dick's 
“ Ways of the World." IRONQUILL 
is the poet of the Transmissouri, a native 
of Kansas, in which part of the ivorld 
his name is a household word. Mr. W. 
D. Howells hailed him as a real poet, an 
original singer. He now appeals to a 
British public for the first lime. Price 
3s. 6 d. net. [GEORGE REDWAY. London. 


TRAVEL and BIO GAME is the very 
apposite title given to a volume containing 
the experiences of Mr. PERCY SELOUS 
as a sportsman in South Africa, North 
America, and Canada, where he shot or 
trapped Lions, Leopards, and Grizzlies. 
Hippos and Giraffes, Rhinoceroses and 
Zebras. Mr. H. A. BRYDEN con¬ 
tributes Two Chapters, and Mr. Charles 
Whymper has made some life-like pictures 
of the most stirring scenes. Price 10s. 6 d. 

net. [GEORGE BEDWAY. London. 


Perhaps the most sumptuous Book of the 
Season will be Mr. WALTER JER- 
ROLD'S Edition of Voltaire's master¬ 
piece, CANDIDE. It is illustrated 
with 62 Vignettes and an Etched 
Frontispiece by Adrien Moreau. The 
Large-Paper Copies, of which only 62 
are for sale in Europe, are printed 
upon Japanese vellum, and include 
32 India Proofs in Colour. The bind¬ 
ing (crimson watered silk) is certainly 
the most expensive covering ever put 
■on a book as a substitute for “ pub¬ 
lisher's cloth." The subscription price 
is One Pound for Small and Two 
Pounds for Large Paper Copies, net 

Jirices. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


Mr. CLIFFORD HARRISON, the ivell- 
known Reciter, has written an exquisite 
book on Mysticism, which he calls 

NOTES on the MARGINS, being 
Suggestions of Thought and 
Enquiry. Price 5s. net. 

[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


Admirers of MARIE CORELLI — their 
name is legion, in spile of the critics — 
will be glad to have “the best bits" 
gathered together in a pretty volume 
suitable for the boudoir. Such a book I 
has been prepared by Miss ANNIE 
MAC KAY with the Author's con¬ 
currence (though not at her suggestion), 
is called The BEAUTIES or MARIE 
CORELLI, and will be found one 
of the cheapest and most appropriate 
Gift - Books for Christmas. Price 
2s. 6 d. net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


Mr. ADAIR FITZGERALD'S Book of 
Bohemian Stories (a strong bit of work, 
say the critics) is called A TRAGEDY 

Of GRUB STREET. Price 3s. 6 d. 

net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 

A thoroughly practical and up-to-date book 
on Mesmerism or Hypnotism has long 
been a desideratum. Such a book is 
Prof. JAMES COATES' HUMAN 
MAGNETISM; or, How to Hyp¬ 
notise, which is illustrated with large 
Photographs specially taken while ex¬ 
periments were being made. From this 
book the art can be learnt and usefully 
practised by most healthy, well-disposed, 
.and intelligent persons. Price 5s. net. 

[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


The Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP has 
written an Introduction to Mr. DITCH- 
FIELD'S New Book, The STORY of 
OUR ENGLISH TOWNS, which is 
a very swcessful attempt to summarise in 
a popular form the main results which 
the labours of experts have arrived at. 
The Frontispiece shows the earliest 
Norman Keep still in existence. Price 

6s. net. [GEORGE REDWaY, London. 


The CONNOI8SEUR, a Volume of Essays 
on the Romantic and Picturesque Asso¬ 
ciations of Art and Artists, has a peculiar 
value from the fact that the Author, 
Mr. FREDERICK S. ROBINSON, 
has been considerably assisted by his 
Father, Sir Charles Robinson, U.M. 
Surveyor of Pictures, to ivhose fine taste 
and zeal as a Collector the tuition is 
mainly indebted for the treasures at South 
Kensington. The Times, Spectator, 
Atheiuuum, and Academy have highly 
praised the work. Price Is. 6 d. net. 

[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 

MR. CHARLES DIXON, the veteran 
Ornithologist, has written another popular 
book on Birds, entitled CURIOSITIES 
of BIRD LIFE. As the Academy 
says, “ The author is an old hand—a 
pre-Jefferiesian open-airist who has had 
opportunities of observing the birds of 
many lands." [george redway, London. 


Lovers of the chase will welcome Mr. FOX 
RUSSELL'S two volumes, 8PORTING 
SOCIETY, at which the Times exclaims, 
U A constellation of talent." It is 
illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, and its 
contributors include Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
Old Calabar, Alfred E. T. Watson, 
G. Christopher Davies, and Clive 
Phillips- Wolley. 

[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


There is only one authority on what are called 
Secret Societies, namely, Mr. CHAS. TF. 
HECKETHORN, every copy of whose 
big work on the subject, published twenty- 
five years ago by Mr. Bentley, has long 
been absorbed by public libraries. It is 
now quite out of date as regards living 
organisations, and the Author has in¬ 
corporated in his New Book, The 
SECRET SOCIETIES of all AGES 
and COUNTRIES, everything that is 
true to-day of those communities with 
which a great politician said Europe was 
u honeycombed." Mr. Heckethorn's im¬ 
portant work should be placed in every 
library for public use. Price 81s. 6 d- 

net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


Living Actors on their art is the best descrip¬ 
tion of a volume which comes out with the 
name of Mr. HAM MERTON as Editor. 
The heads of the profession in The 
ACTOR’S ART give their deliberate 
opinion on acting, a subject of interest to 
the vast numbers of people who patronise 
the drama and the very numerous body of 
those who aspire to “play " before an 
audience as amateurs. To each original 
article is appended a facsimile of the 
writer's signature. Mr. Clement Scott 
says: “It should be universally read," 
and Sir Henry Irving, in his Prefatory 
Note, says: “ This little book seems to me 
to be an excellent manual of the actor's 
art." Price 6 s. net. 

[GEORGE REDWAY, London. 


The next volume of “ THE COLLECTOR 
SERIES" will deal with Postage 
Stamps. The Authors are Mr. W. J. 
HARDY and Mr. E. D. BACON. 

(Shortly.) [GEORGE REDWAY, London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S N EW BOOKS. 

MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—To be ready immediately, crown 8vo f cloth, gilt top, fle. 

MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, fle. 

BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER. 

By AUSTIN CLARE, Author of "For the Love of a Lass,” Ac. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL.—On November 19, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6a. 

THIS LITTLE WORLD. 

By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘‘Joseph’s Coat" 

A RAILWAYMAN'S ROMANCES.—Crows gvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE EXPRESS MESSENGER, 

And other Tales of the Rail. 

By CY WARMAN. 

THE THREE DISGRACES, &c. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 

Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE DRAM-SHOP (L’ASSOMMOIR). By Emile Zola. Authorised 

Version. With an Introduction by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fld, 

THE WITCH-WIPE. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “ The Mac- 

donald Lass,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fld. 

“A story of the highest merit.” — Glasgow Herald. 

TALES FROM THE VELD. By Ernest Glanville, Author of “ The 

Golden Rock," Ac. With 13 Illustrations by H. Nisbet. Crown flvo, doth, 3s. 60. 

THE SECRET of WYVERN TOWERS. (The GENTLEMANS 

ANNUAL lor 1897.) By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy Bro, decorated cover, 1 a 
L ondon : CHATTO A AVINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

NOTIO ZB- 

On Monday next will be published , “ THE RISE 
of DEMOCRACY," by J. HOLLAND 
ROSE , M.A., crown 8 vo, cloth, price 2s. Qd., 
being the First Volume of THE VICTORIAN 
ERA SERIES. 

The subsequent Volumes of the Series will be 
published successively on the 15 th of each month. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

DUST O’ GLAMOUR. 

By H. SIDNEY WARWICK. 

Just published. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 338 pp., price 3s. 6d. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWSiilTH. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


SWAN S0NNEN8CHEIN & CO. 


FOR the LIFE of OTHERS: A Novel. 

ByQ. OABDKLLA, Authorof'* A King's Daughter.** 6a. 
FIRST RKVIRW “ A gloomy theme treated with a far 
more wholesome sentiment thun some other conspicuous 
lady novelists have applied to similar cases. Given such a 
theme, it is not easy to imagine how it could he more suc¬ 
cessfully handled. The book will please a reader who likes 
to have his feelings Btirred by a work that depicts with 
sombre austerity the darker chambers of the neart and 
brain.*'— Scotsman. 

8ECOND REVIEW"A crusade against the corse of 
hereditary madness. It is a book strong in purpose; it sets- 
up a high ideal of renunciation. . . . There is both sincerity 
and refinement in the work.”— Manchester Guardian. 

NEW IRISH TALKS. 

ST. KEVIN, and other Irish Tales. By 

R. D. ROGERS. Os. “ The author boa struck the Irish 
chord to the echo. About as amusing a collection of 
Irish yarns as we have read for a long, time. They aiw- 
roailv good, and, what is more, they happen not to be 
old chestnuts.”— Shooting Timet. 

The SECRET HISTORY of the 

OXFORD MOVEMENT. By W.WALSH. 8vo, 10s.«d. 
net. “ If the life of Cardinal Manning by Mr. Purcell 
created »n excitement, this hook ought to produce a 
veritable sensation throughout the land. Few are pro¬ 
bably aware of how great an influence and how widely 
spread are the Romanising societies with which the 
Church of England is honeycombed. In this volume 
we have indisputable proof, from the secret documents 
of the societies themselves, that there are hundreds, - 
perhaps thousands, of clergymen now in the Church of 
England deliberately straining every nerve to bring her 
back into corporate reunion with the Church of Rome.” 
—Rock. *• The volume is one which Churchmen would, 
do well to consult for themselves. Its revelations are 
extraordinary, its proofs indisputable; its teaching lies 
on the surface snd should be a powerful preservative^ 
from the fate which overtook Newman ana Faber and. 
Mann ing. The author has done his work well, and de- . 
serves the gratitude of Churchmen.”— Western Timm , 

CHRONICLES of the BANK of ENG¬ 
LAND. By B. B. TURNER, of the Bunk of England 
With Reproductions of Old Prints from the Bank 
Records, 4c. 7s. fld. ‘‘ A popular sketch of the origin. 

and progress of the Bank.Great panics famish, ot 

course, much material. Commercial crises also figure 
largely, while the romance of the subject ie liberally 
supplied by narratives of the daring frauds of bank-note 
forgers and dishonest employes and others. The narra¬ 
tive closes with the resignation of Mr. May.” 

Daily Nam. 

WUNDT’S “ETHICS.” Translated by 

or under the Supervision of Prof. E. B. TITOHBNBR. 
Vol. I. INTRODUCTION; and FACTS of the MORAL 
LIFE. 7 a fld. 

Vol. II. ETHICAL SYSTEM, fle. 

IMMIGRANT ALIENS in ENGLAND. 

By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinitr 
College, Cambridge, Author of * The Growth of English 
Industry.’ Illustrated. 4s. fld. (shortly). 

[Social England Series. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES from ‘The BEST 

BOOKS ' and * A READER'S GUIDE.' By W1I. SWAN 
SONNEN8CHEIN. 4to. boards; prioee net:—THEO¬ 
LOGY (pp. 22'i), 8s.; MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE 
(pp. 63), 2s. fld.; PHILOSOPHY (pp. 40), 2s. 8L; 
SOCIETY: Law, Political and 8ocialBclenoe,Education 


THE BEST BOOKS, Fourth Edition. 1898, sella at 
31a. 0d. net; THE READER'S GUIDE, 1896, at 28a.net. 
Each supplements the other. 

PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By 

E. J. SIMCOX. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Sis. 
" An extremely interesting and able work; sums np 
with clearness the current knowledge we possess of the 
civilisations of Egypt, Babylonia, and China.”— Nature. 
“ A contribution to economical and social history of 
exceptional value and importance.”—I Hines. 

MASON (Can. G. E.) CLAUDIA, the 

CHRISTIAN MARTYR: a Tragedy. 2s.; paper, Is. fld. 

S. (M. H.) OPTIMUS, and other Poems. 

Portrait. 2s. Od. 

READY SHORTLY. 

HILL (Dr. A.). A RUN ROUND the 

EMPIRE: being the Log of Two Young Peoole who 
Circumnavigated the Globe. Written out by their 
Father, ALEX. HILL, M.A., M.D., Master of Downing 
College and Vice-Chancellor Elect of the Usiveraity of 
Cambridge. With many J llustrations. ?s. Od. 

HORNER (SUSAN). GREEK VASES: 

Historical and Descriptive. With Prefatory Note by Dr_ 
A. S. MURRAY. 45 ll ustrations and a Map. 3s. fld. 

SIDGWICK (Prof. H.). PRACTICAL- 

l.kLHCb. 4s. 6 d. 

SY, Vi SOXXENSCHEIN 1 Sc CO., Ltd., London- 
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WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE scon LIBRARY, 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth elegant, price Is. 64. 
lOSxn VOLUME NOW BEADY. 

RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans¬ 
lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHISON. 

This is an entirely new translation of Henan’s work, by 
the translator of “ i'he Poetry of the Celtic Races, and other 
Studies by Ernest Henan.” 

RECENTLY ISSUED. 

101st VOLUME. 

CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 

MAXIMS of GOETHE. Translated, with an Introduce 
tion and Biographical Note, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 
Crown Bvo, cloth elegant, gilt top, price Is. 6d. 

[_Now ready 

“ Anj oompetont critic or editor, therefore, who aims at imparting 
to ns a better understanding of one of the greatest of moderns is a 
genuine benefactor; and this u what Mr. Rdnnfeldt has accomplished, 
not without racoon, In the preeent little solume.*— Chronicle. 

102s d VOLUME. 

ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. 

Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIBCKS. With an 
Introduction. 

This is a collection of Schopenhauer’s most representative 
Essays, including Authorshin and Style—Education Read¬ 
ing and Books—Women—Thinking for Oneself—Immor¬ 
tality—Religion—Metaphysics of Love—On Physiognomy- 
On Suicide—On the Emptiness of Existence, Ac. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

FOUR IMPORTANT HEW VOLUMES. 

Juat issned, and First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 8e. 8d , with Diagrams. 

SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 

Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACEINS (St. Petersburg). 

“A moot interesting study of the phenomena of sloop. '"—SpseUxtor. 

M Apart from ita ttriotly scientific research, the book deals with 
matters to intimate to the team of mankind as the question of the 
amount of sleep necessary for individuals of various ages, phyaio 
legieal condition*, and temperaments; the vital auhjeota of insomnia, 
ax sleep for children, and ahundred other matter* whioh the avenge 
man or woman 1* confronted with every day ."—Daily Had. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 

HALLUCINATIONS and ILLU- 

8ION8: a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By 
EDMUND PARI8H. 

V This remarkable little volume."—Dafly Anas. 

Crown 8vo doth, prioe fle. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of the EM0- 

TION8. By Prof. T. H. BIBOT. 

M Prof. Bibot'a treatment la careful, modern, and adequate " 

Academy. 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON ENGLISH MONASTIC HISTORY. 

In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

THE ENGLISH BLACK MONKS of ST. 

BENEDICT. A Sketch of their History from the 
Coming of St. Augustine to the Present Day. By the 
Rev. ETHELRED L. TAUNTON. 

Literature.—" We are struck with the skill with which 
he has mastered the details of a somewhat complicated story, 
and the clear way he has set it down for the benefit of his 
readers." 

Time *.—** The book is written from a Roman Catholic 
standpoint, but its tone is fair and reasonable." 

Monitor .— 44 Not only a very valuable contribution to 
English ecclesiastical history, but most timely and perti¬ 
nent to the needs of the hour.’* 

Catholic Times.—“A. work of no ordinary importance. 

. . . Will form a lasting monument of what the 
Benedictines have done for England." 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF STEELE AND 
ADDI80N’S " SPECTATOR." 

In Eight Volumes, extra crown 8vo, with Original 
Engraved Portraits and Vignettes, buckram clotb. 7s. net 
per Volume. Subscribers* Names for the Eight Volumes 
only accepted. 

THE SPECTATOR. Edited, with In- 

troduction and Notes, by GEORGE A. AITKEN, Author 
of 44 The Life of Richard Steele,*’ Ac. 

Pall Mall Gaaette.—** Undoubtedly the best library re¬ 
print of this famous periodical that has been published." 

Daily New*.—" If handsome print, paper, and binding, 
together with careful annotation, have attractions in the 
eyes of lovers of standard books, there ought to be a good 
demand for the new edition." 

Scotsman.—** An edition in which it is a pleasure to read, 
and one which would adorn any library.** 


NEW WORK ON THE HI8TORY OF POPULAR 
SONG8 AND BALLADS. 

Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

STORIES of FAMOUS SONGS. By 

S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 

Timet.—" Sara of a weloome from a gnat number of 
readers. It was a good idea to collect the many legends 
that hare grown up, or histories that hare actually taken 
place. In connection with various popular ditties, both 
British and foreign.” 

Glasgow Herald .—“ Mr. Fitz-Gerald shows a wide know¬ 
ledge of hie subject, and conveys a vast deal of varied 
information in a pleasing and popular style.” 

Musical Courier.—" Should prove a valuable work of 
reference. Ita seed it evident when we find so many songs 
and ballads ascribed to the wrong people.” 


BY THE LATE MISS MANNING. 


Crown 8 to, cloth, prioe 6s. 124 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 

W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

"We have at present no work in English whioh gives in so oompaot 
a form so comprehensive a view of the rahjeet ."—Liverpool Poet. 

LIFE in NORTHUMBERLAND 

during the SIXTEENTH CENTUBY. By W. W. 
TOMLINSON. Author of “ Comprehensive Guide to 
Northumberland,’* Ac. Crown 8vo cloth, price 4ft. net. 
M An aeeoont of the agriculture, the social rood it Ion, the arts and 
literature, the food, raiment, and domestio furnishing*, the outdoor 
and other games, and, generally, the character, condition, and modee 
Of Ufe of the inhabitants of Northumberland in the Tudor days, which 
is both readable as well as valuable."— Scotsman. 


THE WORLD’S CREAT NOVELS. 

Large crown 8vo, illustrated, prioe 3a. 6d. per Volume. 
IMPOBTANT NEW ADDITION. 

LES MISERABLES. By Victor 

HUGO. 1,384 pages, 12 Fnll-Page Illustrations, includ¬ 
ing Frontispiece. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE AS GIFTS. 

THE CANTERBURY POETS 

IN-ANTIQUE LEATHER BINDING. 

A special selection from the Volumes of this Series, leaned 
in an Antique Leather Binding, with a quaint and riohly 
embossed antique pattern (period, sixteenth centnry), with 
gUi edges end gilt roll. The selection includes Volumes of 
Chaucer. Spenser, Shakespeare, George Herbert, Cavalier 
Poets, Herrick, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Arnold, 
Browning, and others. Complete List tent free on spplioa- 
tglfin to the Publishers. 


London : 

‘WALTER SCOTT, Limited, Paternoster Square. 


In crown 8vo, with Introduction by Rev. W.H. HUTTON 
B.D., and 26 Illustrations by Johs Jkllicos and 
Hsibxkt Rultoi, prioe 8s„ doth elegant, gilt top, 
uniform with ” The Household of Sir Tbos. More,” and 
“ Cherry and Violet: a Tale of the Great Plague.’ ” 

THE MAIDEN and MABRIED LIFE of 

MARY POWELL (afterwards Mistress Milton), and 
the Sequel thereto, Dxborah’h Diart. 

Illustrated London News.— * No doubt this beautifully 
printed book, with ite charming illustration, will have a 
great vogue in the Christmas season. 

Scotsman.— 1 * Beautifully illustrated and steely got up, 
while the Rev. W. H. Hutton supplies a genial and 
informing introduction." 

Guardian.—** A charming edition of a charming book." 

Public Opinion .—"A work of exceptional literary 
worth." 


Cheap Illustrated Edition in 24 Vole, of the Largs Type 
Border Waver ley Novels. 

In crown 8vo, doth, with 260 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists. Now Publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 
3s. 6d. per Volume. Any Volume may be had separately. 

THE LARGE TYPE BORDER EDITION 

OF THE WAVERLBY NOVELS. With Introductory 
Baaays and Notes by ANDREW LANG, supplementing 
thoee of the Author. 

Bookman.—" Mr. Nimmo’s re-issue is a marvellous pro¬ 
duction, and deservedly a favourite this season.” 

Timet.—" Bids fair to become the classical edition of the 
great Soottish classic.” 

Scotsman.—" Even a man with fastidious tastes ooold 
not bat like so well-appointed a copy as this.” 

Spectator.—" We trust that this fine edition will attain 
the nigh popularity it deserves. ” 


London : 14, Kino William Street, Strand. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW WORKS. 


MARY, QUEEN of SOOTS, 

FROM HER BIRTH TO HER FLIGHT INTO ENGLAND. 

A Brief Biography. with Critical Notes, a Few Documents 
hitherto Unpublished, and an Itinerary. 

By DAVID HAY FLEMING. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7a. 0d. 

"Thia is the best book yet written upon Mary 
Queen, of Scots. ...a book that will bear reading 
more than once, for it ia foil of excellent matter, well 
expressed."— Manchester Guardian. 

* 4 Mr. Hav Fleming has done historical and 
political students a signal service."— Daily News. 

** A remarkable book."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 Tne learning exhibited in these notes is 
prodigious."— Glasgow Herald. 

OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 

Baaed on Psychology and History. 

By AUGUSTE SABATIER, 

Dean of the Faculty of Protettant Theology, Paris. 
Authorised Translation by the Bev. T. A SEED. 
Crown 8vo, clotb, 7s. 6d. 

"Thia ia a striking book ."—Literature. 

“ It contains matters of surpassing interest. The 
volume is an attractive one, and the tra n s l ation well 
accomplished.”— Expositors Times. 

“ It Is undeniably able and snggeative and 
brlllirratly written.”— Glasgow Herald. 

THE EXPOSITOR’S GREBE 
TESTAMENT. 

XDITXD ST TUX 

Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LED., 
Editor of “ The Expositor," “ Expositor's Bible,” Ac. 
The First Volume of 880 page., hsndsome'y bound in 
buckram cloth, consists of The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, 
The GOSPEL of 8T. MARK, The G08PEL of 8T. LUKE, 
by the Rev. Professor A. B. Bancs, D.D.; and the GOSPEL 
of ST. JOHN, by the Bev. Professor Maicus Dobs, D.D. 

The price of each volume will be 28s.. but for those who 
SUBSCRIBE IN ADVANCE the prioe for TWO VOLUME8 
wUl be THIBTY SHILLINGS. 

A full Prospectus, with Specimen Sheets, of this important 
Work is now ready, and wUl be forwarded on application 
to the Publishers. , , 

“ The best book on the synoptios a minister oould 
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REVIEWS. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 

The Flower of the Hind. A Choice among 

the Best Poems. Made by Alice MeynelL 

(Grant Richards.) 

NTHOLOGIES, these latter years, 
come thick as leaves in Yallombrosa. 
Within a lustre we have had Mr. Beech¬ 
ing’s Paradise of English Poetry and his 
Lyra Sacra, Mr. Quiller-Couch’s Golden Pomp, 
Mr. Churton Collins’s Treasury of Minor 
British Poetry, together with innumerable 
others less wide in scope or less distinguished 
in achievement. By the side of Mrs. 
Meynell’s Flower of the Mind we may set 
Mr. Henley’s English Lyrics. To our 
personal taste the more the better; they 
are all welcome. 

For the making of an anthology is not 
merely the prettiest of literary amusements, 
it is also a delicate and fine mode of 
criticism. To select is to judge; tacitly, but 
no less deliberately. Admission or exclusion 
becomes the last word of a patient investiga¬ 
tion, in the course of which tests for genius are 
devised, and many an established reputation 
fails to sustain the ordeal. A history of 
anthologies would be a curious chronicle 
of the slow but inevitable determination 
of greatness. It need hardly be said that 
when the tribunal is in a mind so pre¬ 
eminently critical, so acutely sensitive to the 
enduring qualities of poetry as that of Mrs. 
Meynell, the advance made in this process 
of evolution is a notable one. Mrs. Meynell 
sets her standard extremely high, sets it, 
indeed, at the best; and, with scarcely 
an exception, the poems she has included 
victoriously brave the challenge. She has 
taken her courage in both hands, and has 
dismissed once for all the old men of the 
sea who have burdened her predecessors. 
Of Byron and his poetry of rhetoric she 
makes a pretty clean sweep, admitting only 
the “ Isles of Greece,” and for the rest re¬ 
ferring him courteously to some secondary 
anthology in which also Gray’s “ Elegy ” 
should have an honourable place. And 
with Gray at their head go also the whole 
tedious train of eighteenth century versifiers, 


whose authority we have long since formally 
renounced, but whose tradition has, as 
a matter of fact, asserted itself over the 
better judgment of every previous antho¬ 
logist. From the eighteenth century, between 
Dryden and Blake, Mrs. Meynell admits 
only four pieces—Addison’s “Hymn,” an 
“Elegy” of Pope’s, Cowper’s “Lines on 
his Mother’s Picture,” and Mrs. Barbauld’s 
fragment on “Life.” No Johnson, no 
Swift, no Thomson, no Goldsmith, no Gray, 
and even—for it is here that we would have 
made the exception—no Collins. On the 
whole, we can bear the loss with equanimity. 
The eighteenth century poetry has many 
merits; it is intelligent, polished, elegant, 
urbane—it lacks only inspiration. And in¬ 
spiration is the sole passport to Mrs. 
Meynell’s anthology. 

Mrs. Meynell earns our gratitude, then, 
by the silent criticism of her generous ex¬ 
clusions. She earns it also by the felicities 
of spoken criticism, with which, like 
miniatures on what Browning chose to call 
a “ missal-marge,” she decorates her notes. 
We could wish there had been more of 
them, for beyond all critics she has the 
gift of going straight to the heart of her 
subject, and of wrapping up the essential in 
briefest phrases. But she has not chosen to 
be lavish in this kind of comment. Yet of 
Vaughan she says that his “imagination 
suddenly opens a new window towards the 
east ”; and of Cowley’s Alexandrine line 
that it should have been 

“ the light pursuing wave that runs suddenly, 
outrunning twenty, further up the sands than 
these, a swift traveller, unspent, of longer 
impulse, of more impetuous foot, of fuller and 
of lustier breath, more eager to speak, and yet 
more reluctant to have done.” 

And of Drummond * 

“A poem of Drummond’s has this auroral 
image of a blush. Anthea has blushed to hear 
her eyes likened to stars (habit might have 
caused her, one would think, to bear the 
flattery with a front as cool as the very day¬ 
break), and the lover tells her that the sudden 
increase of her beauty is futile, for he cannot 
admire more. ‘ For naught thy cheeks that 
mom do raise.’ What sweet, nay, what solemn 
roses ! ” 

“ Again: 

‘ Me here she first perceived, and here a mom 

Of bright carnations overspread her face.’ 

The seventeenth century has possession of that 
• mom ’ caught once upon its uplands; nor 
can any custom of aftertime touch its freshness 
to wither it.” 

In a preface, short, but full of matter, 
Mrs. Meynell lays down a principle of 
anthology-making which has its application 
to every form of criticism. She will not 
have her work to be an arbitrary thing. 
“ Done, finally, in the mental solitude which 
cannot be escaped at the last,” it is yet 
done, in virtue of the studious training of 
a lifetime, “on the responsibility of one, 
but on the authority of many.” Surely 
a true and vital critical formula, the 
mediating formula between that old concep¬ 
tion of criticism as merely the application of 
authority, and that modem conception of it as 
merely an expression of personal preferences 
or prejudices ! Call criticism “the adven¬ 
tures of a soul among masterpieces,” if you 


will; but let it be clearly understood that 
the only valuable adventures are those of 
the man who is qualified to have them, just 
as for Aristotle the only valuable moral 
judgment was that of the man who was 
fitted by nature and training to express a 
judgment. And in the consensus of such 
judgments, all personal, but with an 
authority more than personal behind them, 
must be here the ultimate critical, as there 
the ultimate moral, criterion. 

If an anthology could be exhaustive, 
inclusive of all the best, there would 
probably be little difference between antho¬ 
logies. It is not so, and with the necessary 
choice among the best comes in that 
very different thing from the personal judg¬ 
ment, the personal liking. It is really in 
watching the direction which this personal 
liking takes that the interest of a new 
anthology consists. Through its exercise 
an anthology becomes, beyond pastime and 
beyond criticism, in some degree a con¬ 
fession. We do not propose to upbraid Mrs. 
Meynell, because in many respects her per¬ 
sonal liking is not as ours. Certainly an 
anthology is to us the poorer without a dozen 
things that could be named—Wyatt’s “ My 
lute, awake,” and Lamb’s “ Old Familiar 
Faces,” for instance. We should have wished 
some Browne, Habington, Wotton, and some 
more Raleigh, Drayton, Landor, Wither. 
But it is nearer to the point to note some 
characteristics of Mrs. Meynell’s self-revela¬ 
tion. She loves, we think, brocaded verse- 
intricate, solemn, and stately in diction and 
imagery. She loves the liberal sweep of the 
great ode. “Written with passion,” she 
says, “ it is the most immediate of all metres: 
the shock of the heart and the breath of 
elation or grief are the law of the lines.” 
And certainly she loves those “fair and 
flagrant things ” which the plain man calls 
“conceits,” but which really testify to a 
type of poetic imagination that beholds the 
world shot through and through with sym¬ 
bolism and caught in a network of strange 
relations beyond the plain man’s under¬ 
standing. Crashaw, and, in a less degree 
Marvell and Lovelace, are far more liberally 
represented than in most anthologies. On 
the other hand, the pastoral motive—in the 
earlier, more naive, more simple shape 
which it took among the Elizabethans 
proper—does not seem particularly to appeal 
to her. She loves a simplicity, but it is a 
simplicity “ not at all childlike, but adult, 
large, gay, credulous, tragic, sombre, and 
amorous.” It is the second simplicity, not 
the first; the simplicity of a soul tried in 
the furnace, of a St. Francis, not a Miranda; 
of Campion, Vaughan, Coleridge, not of 
Breton and Greene. The exclusion of 
Chaucer was determined, we suppose, by a 
rule against extracts: the slight account of 
Donne is less easy to understand; for on 
Donne, with what Mr. Gosse calls his “ sub¬ 
terranean ” influence, Crashaw, Lovelace, 
and their fellows all ultimately depend. It 
was not Mrs. Meynell’s object, of course, to 
lay stress on historical evolution in litera¬ 
ture ; but another half-dozen of those fine- 
hearted lyrics in which the ardour of passion 
or thought fuses line after line of the rugged 
metre, would surely have been no more than 
the due of a wronged master. Only Mr. 
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Beeching, of recent anthologists, has done 
full justice to Donne. The Golden Treasury 
—and it is a criticism—knows him not. Of 
quite new claims to fame Mrs. Meynell has 
few to prefer. The day for discovering 
forgotten delights is, one fears, over. There 
is a fine sonnet by Charles Best; there is a 
variation by Sir Francis Kynaston on the 
familiar Caroline theme, so perfectly handled 
by Carew in his “ Ask me no more ”; and 
more important than these, there is a Blake- 
like “ Tom o’ Bedlam’ ” song, as to the 
provenance of which Mrs. Meynell vouchsafes 
no information. Here are three stanzas; we 
would gladly quote the whole: 

“ I know more than Apollo; 

For oft when he lies sleeping, 

I behold the stars 
At mortal wars, 

And the rounded welkin weeping. 

“ With a heart of furious fancies, 

Whereof I am commander; 

With a burning spear, 

And a horse of air. 

To the wilderness I wander. 
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The earlier version is : 

“ Come, we shepherds, who have seen 
Day’s kiog deposed by night’s queen; 
Come, lift we up our lofty song, 

To wake the sun that sleeps too long. 

“ He, in this our general joy, 

Slept, and dreamt of no such thing, 
While we found out the fair-eyed Boy, 

And kissed the cradle of our Sing: 

Tell him he rises now too late. 

To show us aught worth looking at.” 

It is, of course, a matter of opinion, and it 
must be admitted that the “obsequious 
Seraphim ” of one of Mrs. MeyneU’s later 
stanzas is better than the “ officious angels ” 
of the earlier version. 

We might differ on details until doomsday, 
and not forget our gratitude. It is a rare 
pleasure to be brought into touch with such 
a mind as Mrs. Meynell’s upon the things 
that really matter. For to her poetry is not 
a mere recreation or a profession, but in her 
own words “veritably the complementary 
life.” And of such are the chosen inter¬ 
preters of the House Beautiful. 
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demonstrator into the colloquial manner 
which is suited to a different line of history, 
without any “ evolution ” or “ environment ” 
or any other solemnity. The general dssign 
is simple and austere ; but the contents are 
sometimes rather incongruously mingled, 
and some of the criticisms are on a scale 
that would require a score of volumes in 
place of this narrow room of 400 pages, 
which is all that the author has auoved 
himself for his picture of five centuries. An 
instance may be found in the account of 
Carlyle. The appreciation of Oarlyie’s 
strength is not affected by Mr. Gosse’s 
evident distrust of Carlyle’s teaching. The 
genius of Carlyle as a man of letters is not 
slighted in Mr. Gosse’s narrative. But his 
criticism leaves a sense of disproportion and 
irrelevance, because it is a fragment of 
personal criticism thrown into an evolu¬ 
tionary history, because it is coloured too 
strongly by antipathy, and because the critic 
is too hurried to stop and explain and defend 
his opinion: 

“Yet it is difficult to decide what Carlyle 
has bequeathed to us, now that the echoes of his 
sonorous denunciations are at last dying away. 
Standing between the Infinite and the individ¬ 
ual, he recognises no gradations, no massing of 
the species; he compares the two incomparable 
objects of his attention, and scolds the finite 
for its lack of infinitude, as if for a preventable 
fault. Uniust to human effort, he barks at 
mankind like an ill-tempered dog, angry if it 
is still, yet more angry if it moves. A most 
unhelpful physician, a prophet with no gospel, 
but vague stir and turbulence of contradiction 
.... a voice and nothing more, yet at wont 
what a resonant and imperial clarion of a 
voice! ” (pp. 345). 

If there is any error in this judgment, 
there is nothing that is not fair matter for 
argument. But it is criticism of a kind that 
belongs to a wholly different sort of book. 
It is too lively for evolution; and it is un¬ 
comfortably penned within its scholastic 
limits. Besides, it takes up the room that 
ought to have been given to Carlyle’s 
literary ancestry; Carlyle’s style is described 
without a reference to Sterne or Jean Paul 
Richter; one would imagine, from Mr. 
Gosse’s account on p. 333, that Sartor 
Resartus was wholly Carlyle’s own invention. 
This is the fault, if it be one, of the book as 
a whole. “Evolution” in literary history 
requires a great many things that are 
commonplace and well known; it is through 
a shuffling and re-arrangement of common- 
laces that change of literary types is 
rought about: the change from Chaucerian 
to Spenserian form, from the novel of 
Fielding to the novel of Scott, and so forth. 
Mr. Gosse has explained all this, and more, 
in his “Epilogue.” But in his History 
itself he has rather evaded all this business. 
The scope of his book required some more 
restraint in the matter of personal impres¬ 
sions and more attention to historical 
commonplaces; in short, the form chosen is 
an inconvenient one, and Mr. Gosse (it is 
rather difficult to see why) has gone out of 
his way to put himself in the cramped 
position of the tenant of the Castle of 
Otranto, in a house with no elbow-room. 
The reader is baulked at every turn, and 
thinks with regret of the essays in literary 
history where Mr. Gosse had a freer hand— 


“ With a knight of ghosts and shadows, 

I summoned am to tourney: 

Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end; 

Methinks it is no journey.” 

One fault we are inclined to find with Mrs. 
Meynell, where so much calls for praise. 
She is not, in one instance, at least, enough 
of a precisian as to her texts. The collec¬ 
tion opens with a modernised and mutilated 
version of the exquisite thirteenth century 
carol, “Sumer is i-cumen in.” This is the 
second verse as given by Mrs. Meynell: 

“ Ewe bleateth after lamb, 

Loweth cow after calf; 

Bullock starteth, buck verteth; 

Merry sing, cuckoo! 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! 

Nor cease thou ever now. 

Sing, cuckoo, now! 

Sing, cuckoo! ” 

And this is the real thing: 

“ Awe bleteth after lamb, 

Lhouth after calve cu; 

Bulluc starteth, bucke verteth, 

Murie sing cucu! 

“ Cuccu, ouccu, well singes thu, cuccu, 

Ne swike thu naver nu; 

Sing, cuccu, nu, sing, cuccu. 

Sing, cuccu, sing, cuccu, nu ! ” 

We do not wish to insist on the thirteenth 
century spelling, but alterations and 
omissions which blur the rhyme and rhythm 
of the piece seem to be inadmissible. Lovers 
of Richard Feverel will not think the point 
unimportant. In the case of Orashaw’s 
beautiful fragment of a Christmas mystery, 
again, we doubt whether the version chosen 
by Mrs. Meynell is as good as the earlier 
one. Let two verses endure the comparison. 
Mrs. Meynell has: 

“ Come, we shepherds whose blest sight 
Hath met Love’s mom in Nature’s night; 
Come lift we up our loftier song 
And wake the sun that lies too long. 

“ To all our world of well-stol’n jov 

He slept, and dreamt of no such thing, 
While we found out Heaven’s fairer eye, 

And kissed the cradle of our King : 

Tell him he rises now too late 
To show us aught worth looking at.” 


MR. GOSSE ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

A Short History of Modem English Literature. 
By Edmund Gosse. (William Heine- 
mann.) 

Mr. Gosse’s History of English Literature 
has the qualities of ingenuity and dexterity 
which might be looked for in any work of 
his, and it cannot be denied that he has 
succeeded in his difficult task, if it is success 
to have written a book that is interesting in 
every paragraph. There is hardly a page 
that does not contain some disputable matter 
of opinion, but those challenges to the reader 
are fairly stated, while the general plan of 
the history is one that commands attention. 
Mr. Gosse has committed himself without 
reserve to the view that traces out the 
succession of literary schools, the influence 
of large impersonal forces, of common aims 
and ideas. Evolution is the name for it; 
and one of the most remarkable passages in 
the book is the singularly clear account of 
the author’s principles in the “Epilogue.” 
In his execution of his plan, Mr. Gosse has 
probably had in mind the success of Mr. S. 
R. Gardiner in his Introduction to English 
History , where the “ evolution ” of English 
History is represented in a dear abstract 
form, with the proper names and per¬ 
sonalities as much as possible deared away. 
However that may be, Mr. Gosse has 
studied carefully the general design of his 
history, and his argument proceeds securely 
and without hesitation, because he knows 
his own policy thoroughly from beginning 
to end. 

On the other hand, it may be objected that 
his policy is not quite consistent, and perhaps 
not quite as easy for the reader as for tne 
author; that the philosophical framework 
is not always quite fairiy treated in the 
illustrations and flowers of rhetoric with 
which it is garnished. It is a question of 
scale and proportion; and Mr. Gosse appears 
at times to change his focus too suddenly, 
and to lapse from the place of the sdentific 
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his essays on seventeenth century poets, 
and, still more, the “Northern Studies,” in 
which Ibsen was first introduced to English 
readers. The same sort of grievance is felt 
by readers of the companion volumes in this 
series. Mr. Murray on Greek and Mr. 
Dowden on French Literature, though their 
methods are unlike, are equally impeded by 
the conditions of their work. Why should 
they be in bondage to a series ? "Why not 
choose their own length of line and say 
what they mean, and what they really wish 
to say ? 


TEDIOUS AND UNPLEASANT. 

The Beth Book. By Sarah Grand. (W. 

Heinemann.) 

We can give our opinion of The Beth Book 
in nine words—one half is intolerably 
tedious, the other half unpleasant. It 
purports to tell the story of Elizabeth Cald¬ 
well Maclure, known as Beth, beginning at 
the day before her birth, “a serene, grey 
day, awesome with a certain solemnity, 
and singularly significant to those who seek 
a sign,” and ending only after five hundred 
and twenty-seven pages, when Beth meets 
her “ son of the morning ”—one Mr. Brock. 
The unpleasant portion of the book is 
mainly concerned with Beth’s marriage to a 
blackguard, called by one of the characters 
a “plausible hog.” "When Mme. Grand 
sets herself to describe a foul man she does 
it with a will. Dr. Dan. Maclure is pictured 
with so much animus that he ceases to be 
human. None of the males has veri¬ 
similitude. That is inevitable when an 
author is obsessed by so obvious a prejudice. 
Characters come and go through the in¬ 
terminable pages ; but Beth and her 
mother are the only two that live. Stay: 
we except the boy Sammy, Beth’s first 
sweetheart It was Sammy who said to 
her, “If you wasn’t a girl. I’d punch 
your ’ead! ” Beth is described on the 
title - page as a woman of genius. We 
should never have guessed it, although we 
are told that she was a mighty orator 
and a great writer. Also, Mr. Pounce 
remarks casually, that Beth promises to be 
to England “ what Georges Sand was to 
France.” Mme. Grand mercifully spares us 
a report of Beth’s speech to an assembly of 
women on “The Desecration of Marriage.” 

We are sorry for Beth. Her punishment 
was severe; but when a woman marries a 
man who had scraped acquaintance with her 
brother in a public billiard-room, whose full 
name “ she hardly knew,” it was not to be 
expected that her married life would be 
compact of the perfect felicity she is now 
enjoying with that “ son of the morning ”— 
Mr. Brock. We fear the fastidious Beth 
had in full measure the prurient curiosity 
which is the least agreeable characteristic of 
the femme inoomprise. At school she “hurried 
over all the hateful words and passages 
in the Bible and Shakespeare”; but 
after marriage she permitted her hus¬ 
band to show her sights, and to narrate in 
conversation the gamut of his experience of 
depraved life. She permitted him, did 


pure-minded, fastidious Beth. Says our 
authoress: 

“ In speaking of such women he used epithets 
from winch Beth recoiled. She allowed them 
to pass, however, in consideration of the moral 
exasperation that inspired them, and the 
personal rectitude his attitude implied. The 
subject had a horrible fascination for her, yet 
she could not help listening . . . she listened 
in silence . . . collecting material-” 

Faugh! 

The first two hundred pages about Beth’s 
early ohildhood are simply dull. She is a 

K tcious nuisance—that is all. Maggie 
ver shines immortal beside this day. 
This is the sort of thing gravely catalogued: 
“ Once a piece of apple-dumpling Beth was 
eating slid off her plate on to the gravelled 
walk. Someone picked it up and put it on 
her plate again, aU covered with stones and 
grit, and the sight of hot apple-dumpling 
made her think of gravel ever afterwards, 
and filled her with disgust.” Likewise: 
“ She had a great aversion to (tic) bread 
and butter, too, for a long time, but that she 
got over.” We prefer even such passages 
to the “ sex ” discussions that abound. 
The characters cannot get away from the 
uninviting round of views about marital 
relations, sexual problems, and the Con¬ 
tagious Diseases Acts. “ Nowadays, when 
I see ladies together in a corner, talking 
earnestly, I always suspect that they are 
discussing the sex question,” observes Mr. 
Hamilton-Wells. “ Sex is a thing to be 

endured and enjoyed,” Ideala exclaims. 
“I keep a separate compartment in my 
mind for the sex question,” says Beth. 
We are told that when Beth retired to bed 
after a bout of such talk, “ she was like one 
who has been bathed and perfumed after 
the defilements of a long and dusty journey.” 
Our feeling is that bathing and perfum¬ 
ing is what we need. 

Books like this are not wanted. They do 
not amuse; they do not instruct; they do 
not edify. To make all men either prigs or 
blackguards; to play with nasty subjects, to 
treat a few vile types as normal products, is 
not art. Not thus do the masters work. 
They square their shoulders with the 
crowd, giving to evil counsel and forgive¬ 
ness, not vituperation and neurotic scolding. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES (EDIN¬ 
BURGH) FOR 1896. 

Element* of the Science of Religion. Part I., 
Morphological. By C. P. Tiele, Theol. D., 
&c. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

The title-page of this book ought to make 
every patriotic scholar blush. The science 
of which it treats was invented in England 
some twenty-five years ago, when Prof. 
Max Muller—always alive to the signs of 
the times—first published his Introduction to 
the Science of Religion. Since then chairs 
for its teaching have sprung up in France, 
in nearly every University in Germany, in 
America, and even in Holland. Only 
England remains without a professor, and, 
as it seems, without a proficient of the 
scienoe, When the Gifford Trustees, by a 


spirited wrench of the terms of their trust, 
derided to deal with it, they had to bring 
Dr. Tiele over from Leyden to deliver the 
lectures before us. A similar difficulty 
arose when an article on religion was 
required for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
ana was, if we remember rightly, overoome 
in the same way. 

In the present instance this importa¬ 
tion of foreign labour does not seem to 
have been justified by the result. Dr. 
Tiele, though a professor of the science in 
his own university for many years, has 
dealt with it in his Gifford Lectures in a 
way which, to our mind, is both confusing 
and unscientific. In a work on the 
“ elements ” of a scienoe we naturally look 
for definitions. But religion is not here 
defined, nor the science of religion, save 
that it is said to be what Lord Gifford 
meant by natural theology. Dichotomy 
of the subject discloses, aooording to 
Dr. Tiele, the two categories of nature 
religions and “ ethioo-spiritualistic revela¬ 
tion ” religions. Nature religions die with 
the races among which they are born, 
while the ethioo • spiritualistic revelation 
religion is always a development or re¬ 
formation of the nature variety. Religion, 
like everything else, follows, on the same 
authority, certain laws of development or 
growth, which may be traced by the usual 
scientific methods. Yet we are told on 
almost the last page that “in the more 
highly developed religious minds the con¬ 
viction gradually gains ground that the 
province of religion is a unique province, in 
which scientific or philosophical arguments 
hold as little sway and are as needless as in 
that of art.” As to the laws of its develop¬ 
ment, “ religion has never really developed 
except when a number of different religions 
have come into contact,” and the course of 
development shows “ a continual movement 
from uniformity to ever greater diversity.” 
But “the appearance of Christianity in¬ 
augurated an entirely new epoch in the 
development of religion . . . all the streams 
of the religious life of man, onoe separate, 
unite in it.” 

The only explanation we can find of these 
inconsistencies is that Dr. Tiele, in spite of 
many disclaimers, is speaking not as a man 
of science, but as a theologian. Like most 
theologians, he is trying to bring out not 
the whole truth, but the truth on a few 
points carefully chosen by himself. He 
hints that it is not necessary to waste time 
over the study of “the lower religions,” 
but that we should go at once to the most 
highly developed, which is, of course, his 
own. “You and I,” he says, “are con¬ 
vinced that the purest and most genuinely 
human form of religion has been brought 
to light by the Gospel.” But what becomes 
of ms theories if we neglect his hint, and 
do apply them to the lower religions ? Let 
us take, for instance, the Egyptian, which 
first (so far as we know) taught the doctrine 
of the future life—not, as Dr. Tiele says, 
the immortality—of the soul. It was not 
a revelation religion, so it must have been 
a nature religion. It came in contact with 
nearly every religion of antiquity, vet it did 
not develop into a higher form. Very early 
it passed not from uniformity to diversity, 
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but from a quantity of provincial cults to 
one State religion, which in all but name 
was a monotheism, manifesting itself to the 
vulgar as a systematised sorcery. After 
thus remaining unchanged for at least 4,000 
years, it suddenly and completely died before 
the race which gave it birth, which is in 
fact alive and flourishing at the present day. 
Nor do Dr. Tiele’s theories work satis¬ 
factorily if applied to Christianity itself. 
Protestantism, to which he and his hearers 
belong, is the development of Catholicism. 
Yet Catholicism came into contact, and 
pretty violent contact, with Paganism, 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Manichee- 
ism, and did not give birth to Protestantism 
until these struggles had long been over. 
Dr. Tiele himself seems to feel the awkward¬ 
ness of this, but accounts for it thus : 

“It [t.e., the complex phenomenon of the 
development of religion] consists in differentia¬ 
tion or continual detachment from the original 
chaotic unity, manifesting itself in the forma¬ 
tion of ever greater wealth and more pronounced 
individuality of varieties, and in ever greater 
independence of the other operations of the 
human mind, and this is coupled with an 
earnest striving for the inward—that is, the 
essential—unity of what is now externally 
separated. I believe [he goes on with paternal 
pride] that this solution throws light on the 
process of development, including that of reli¬ 
gion, and enables us to understand it better.” 

Perhaps. It at any rate enables Dr. Tiele 
to represent his own relatively small sect 
as the flower of Christianity. But in the 
meantime, what about Science ? And what 
about the Gifford Bequest, which was not 
to be used for the teaching of the creed of 
any Church or sect ? 

We are promised another volume, con¬ 
taining Dr. Tiele’s lectures on the ontology 
of religion. Let us hope that in it he mil 
not attempt to enrich our language by such 
awful words as “ repristinate.” We think, 
too, that as the Oriental names in the present 
volume bristle with diacritical marks, he 
might avoid in future the annoying practice 
of writing Greek words in italic letters. 


WILLIAM MOEEIS. 

William Morris, His Art , His Writings, and 
His Public Life: a Record. By Aymer 
Yallance. (George Bell & Sons.) 

Mokkis’s indirect influence will certainly 
outlast his brief vogue. Brief was that 
vogue, for it came late, and he lived to 
see it disappear from its first and most 
conspicuous conquest—colour. He taught 
the durability, beauty and simplicity of 
the older (chiefly vegetable) dyes, and saw 
them “ boomed ” so eagerly that the 
aniline colours were wiped off the face 
of the earth, except only that they were 
smuggled into use to make deadly mixtures 
intended to imitate the beautifully imperfect 
vegetable dyeing, with all their once boasted 
brilliance foregone, grinding each other to 
a neutral powder. It seemed as though 
coal-tar would never reappear undisguised, 
But its suppression was but a fashion, and 
the opposite fashion swung into vogue 


again with irresistible impetus. Never have 
the aniline colours, since the day of their 
discovery, been so popular or so intense 
as they have now become; they are re¬ 
doubled in strength, multiplied in number, 
the reproach of their vulgarity is taken 
away, and, for all the world cares, William 
Morris might never have written the praise 
of indigo and chips. The change he wrought 
in form may, perhaps, be more lasting, but 
probably merely because things constructed 
are generally more durable than things 
coloured. People may cease to think it 
distinguished to live in a house designed by 
an architect, and may return, in their hearts, 
to the house of their true delight as the 
builder designed it, its columns and its 
portico; but they nevertheless remain in 
the dwelling Norman Shaw made for them, 
and do not pull it down. The fashion of 
better dwellings, as it chances, was a strong 
one and a long one. A considerable part 
of London was rebuilt while it reigned, and 
there the streets and squares must stand for 
no small space of time. In a word, when 
art, beauty, simplicity, colour, form, and 
use have to be taught by words to a people 
that has lost the instinct and the luck of 
these things (and, whether we like it or 
not, the people of modem Europe are in 
that case), there is little to be done except 
by the flux and reflux of fashion and habit. 
We must make the best of that fact, and be 
glad if a good fashion is preached once or 
twice in our own day, and not set our 
hopes upon changes and “returns” and 
“ reforms ” and “ revivals.” The very name 
of these efforts, and the need for them, 
speak for themselves, and limit the ex¬ 
pectations of the wise. 

William Morris was certainly one— 
perhaps the chief one—of those who made 
efforts to rebuke the singularly vulgar and 
ugly habits which they found prevalent. 
Others, his contemporaries, worked too, but 
he was certainly an early revivalist. Too 
young to be one of the pre-Raphaelites, 
he inspired himself from their initiative, 
but did what they never attempted. The 
Brotherhood seem to have accepted the 
“ turned ” table-legs, the white and crimson, 
and the bead mats as they found them; at 
least one must suppose so, by the case of an 
interior painted by Mr. Holman Hunt as his 
idea of a “ handsome ” drawing-room in the 
fifties. They needed a lead for the leap 
over the customs of expensive vulgarity; 
and William Morris seems to have given it 
later—in the sixties. It took ten more j ears 
for domestic art to come to popularity, the 
first step towards the rush to destruction. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance writes frankly in the 
tone of an eulogist; and his services as a 
zealous showman are very welcome while it 
is a question of wall-papers, dyes, oilcloths, 
tapestries, and even architecture. We need 
the illustrations, which are most carefully 
produced, and we are generally well inclined 
toward an expert explanation or commentary. 
But it is otherwise with the poetry. There 
are critics of poetry, and they have their 
own expertise, but the author of William 
Morris would certainly not claim to be one 
of the few, and his essay on Morris’s poetry 
is the only section of his otherwise excellent 
book that might have been dispensed with. 


Beoause the subject of the Memoir was poet 
and designer both, it does not necessarily 
follow that the author, being a student 
of design (as Mr. Vallance evidently is), 
should also be a writer of authority on 
poetry. What would Mr. Vallance think of 
a Professor of Poetry (even) who should 
undertake to deal with the wall-papers? 
Morris’s peat range of work does not 
bestow a like comprehensiveness upon any 
one of his appreciators. 

Morris was stem towards the thing called 
“ taste ” in France, and his domestic decora¬ 
tion was exclusively fitted for English houses, 
English towns, and the surrounding of 
English orchards and gardens—“ garths and 
closes,” we should say. Wood is the most 
important of the materials of an interior in 
the Morris fashion, and the surfaces are all 
homely, humble, and opaque. Lucid marbles, 
effects of burnishing or metal, are not 
in the Morris scheme, and serge seems 
more suitable than silk. Morris himself 
went so far as to charge marble with >a 
certain measure of vulgarity, and this in 
itself is a rather curious sign of insularity; 
it betokens an association—a London asso¬ 
ciation—of gold and marble with the 
restaurant. Gold and marble and ivory in 
the South have a widely different tradition. 
But is a Morris room in Italy a thinkable 
thing ? However, as we in England do, as 
a matter of fact, fit our houses with wood 
and spread thin paper upon our gritty walls 
(the combination is really a deplorably 
inappropriate one), and are glad to get 
cotton printed because we cannot have linen 
embroidered, Morris was precisely the 
reformer we needed. He acoepted the 
lowly materials and taught us to like them 
for their own qu alities and to treat them 
accordingly. We — personally — have a 
quarrel with him for his love of “ patterns," 
or repeating designs. In despite of the 
most respectable precedent, we are strongly 
of opinion that a diaper is very well, and 
that a plain and blank surface is very well, 
but that a design of any kind of sequence, 
multiplied without a beginning or end, is at 
best a doubtful good. We have this doubt 
about the very cover of Mr. Vallance’s 
handsome book. What is the matter, we 
ask, in the peculiarly apt phrase of choice 
American—what is the matter with a plain 
colour when it is a good one (and all thanks 
to Morris for helping us to good ones)? 
Why, nothing is the matter with it—it looks 
so well—until the Morris pattern is applied 
to it, and then it really pleases less. The 
repeating pattern is the child of machineiy; 
it is modem, modem. Whereas we had 
corrupt, foolish, tedious, and vulgar repeat¬ 
ing patterns before Morris came, and have 
had exceedingly taking, naif, innocent, and 
clever repeating patterns since his coming, 
we are much in his debt. He prepared for 
us many a charming corridor of yellow and 
white and blue and white, so that the open¬ 
ing of the front door gives us a welcome, 
and he has chastened the average drawing¬ 
room and made it take its middle-class place 
gracefully, so losing its reproach. But 
there is a further simplicity, a region of 
taste where the coloured is more favoured 
than thepapered Morris wall. 

Mr. Vallance shows us how Morris 
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arranged Ms K elm scott printed page, but 
does not convince us that the shortening of 
the spaces between words, in order to avoid 
the effect of wMte, is not a hindrance to 
pleasant legibility; nor will he persuade 
the poets to write nothing but metre 
that shall cover the paper completely. It is 
distressing to think of the amount of white 
quite unarcMtecturally placed, and, indeed, 
at random as regards the construction of the 
print, wMch the ode must expose where 
a thoughtless poet has taken a very short 
line for a cadence. 

Into some inconsistencies the revivalist is 
obliged to fall, and it would be too easy to 
display Morris’s. He heads the first poem 
in his own book, “ Here begin Poems By the 
Way, Written by William Morris. And 
first is the Poem called Prom the Upland 
to the Sea,” and we know the style of Ms 
prose. But off duty, he could write English 
that was not only usual but common—for 
instance, “ The structure may be more or less 
masked, and some designers take a great 
deal of pains to do so.” TMs is not old 
English, and neither is it precisely grammar. 
But whithersoever he went his biographer 
follows him loyally. Mr. Vallance has done 
Ms work not only with enthusiasm, but with 
discretion, and his success is assured by 
thorough labour in a considerable task. 


AN OXFORD DON. 

The Philosophical Lectures and Remains of 
Richard Lewis Nettleship. Edited, with a 
BiograpMeal Sketch, by A. C. Bradley 
and G. R. Benson. In 2 vols. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

A sinoulably attractive personality is re¬ 
vealed in Prof. Bradley’s “BiograpMeal 
Sketch ” of Richard Lewis NettlesMp. The 
memoir has the advantage over most 
memoirs, in that it is contained in some 
fifty pages instead of a couple of volumes, 
and within these narrow limits of space 
Prof. Bradley contrives to draw a portrait 
wMch goes far to attain the expressed object 
with which it was undertaken. TMs is, in 
the biographer’s own words, to “ explain in 
some degree the great influence he exerted 
on his pupils and friends, and the impression 
of ‘ uncommonness ’ wMch he almost invari¬ 
ably left even on acquaintances.” 

The external Mstory of Lewis NettlesMp’s 
life is, except for its tragic end, of file 
slightest and most uneventful. After a 
brilliant career at Uppingham and Balliol, he 
had purposed to write upon art and to work 
among tne poor in London. An offer of a 
Balliol tutorship induced Mm to stay in 
Oxford, and in Oxford he remained until Ms 
death, teacMng philosophy, and gradually 
becoming, after T. H. Green’s death, “ the 
strongest intellectual and spiritual force felt 
within the college.” In 1893 he went, as 
he was fond of doing, to the Alps. He 
made several ascents, and the guides noticed 
that he was generally silent in the valley, 
but “as soon as they got up into the Mgh 
air he seemed to be another person, so 
joyous and full of song and talk.” On 
August 24 he started to go up Mont Blanc 


by the Aiguille and Dome du Gouter. A 
violent storm came on, and the parly spent 
the night in a hole cut in the ice. This is 
Prof. Bradley’s account of the end : 

“ Nettleship acted in his last hours as his 
friends would have expected of him. During 
the night he was cheerful: the guides were too 
depressed to sing, and he sang to them. In 
the morning he ate, and pressed them in vain 
to eat. After a while as the storm showed no 
sign of abating, he proposed to start; some 
such words as ‘ II faut fairs quelque chose: 
mourir ici ce serait mourir en laches,’ were 
almost his last. The guides objected; but he 
answered only, ‘ Allons,’ and stepped into the 
storm, and they followed him. They had 
thought him the strongest of the three, but it 
was not long before he fell, and, when they 
ran to him, grasped them each by a hand, and 
died.” 

NettlesMp was a man who was felt by all 
who knew him to be living on a high plane. 
He took existence seriously, was concerned 
with its problems and its meanings. The 
ultimate expression of Ms nature, as with 
Browning’s grammarian, was the desire to 
know truth. A man of the world he was 
not, hardly even a man of books. Second- 
rate books, like second-rate philosophy, he 
detested. His travelling companions on Ms 
last journey to Switzerland were Spinoza’s 
Ethics and the shilling selection from 
Browning. He was fond of art, and still 
more fond of music: the hearing of music 
seemed to him “almost the only reasonable 
form of worsMp.” He was not a markedly 
social man; at aitemoon teas “ a feeling of 
unreality and futility came over Mm and made 
Mm dumb”; but he made close friendships, 
and liked digging in Ms garden, children, 
moors, and mountains. Though a serious 
man, he was far from a prig: he rowed— 
one remembers Mm taking a regular oar 
in the “ Ancient Mariners ” crew; he had 
a sense of humour, and enjoyed sunsMne 
and laziness. Those who did not know him 
sometimes thought Ms moral judgments 
unduly lax; but he had the imagination 
wMch sees all round a case. Nor was he 
in any way a pedant. Says Prof. Bradley: 

“ Another might notice that he did not use 
philosophical formulas, would even put them 
aside with a certain impatience, and would 
discuss anything that concerned human nature 
with the interest of a novelist, with almost 
startling frankness, and with a ready sympathy 
for well-nigh any kind of passion or difficulty. 
He would have winced to know it, but it is the 
fact that he gave the impression of living on 
a height, ana of carrying something of an 
ideal atmosphere into the most every-day 
occupations.” 

As is so often the case with a famous 
Oxford don, Nettleship’s actual literary 
achievement was very slight when com¬ 
pared with Ms abilities. He took a part 
in the translation of Lotze’s Logik ; he began 
a Mstory of the Normans in Italy, but set 
it aside when called upon to write a Memoir 
of T. H. Green, and never took it up again. 
TMs Memoir was, perhaps, Ms finest bit of 
work. At an earlier date he had written 
an essay on Plato's Theory of Education in a 
volume called Hellenica , and had been invited 
to return to the subject in a small book on 
Platonism for the S.P.C.K. The scope of 
the design grew, but before Ms death he 


had completed the section dealing with 
Plato’s Ethics. This is now printed among 
Ms Remains, and to it Prof. Bradley, who 
is responsible for the first volume of the 
book, adds a few letters and brief papers on 
philosopMcal subjects, and a set of lectures 
on Logic. In the second volume Mr. G. R. 
Benson prints a longer and more elaborate 
set of lectures on Plato’s Republic. Nettle¬ 
ship was in the habit of lecturing from the 
briefest notes, and the editors have, there¬ 
fore, had recourse to the very full reports 
made by several of Ms hearers—not in 
every way, perhaps, a very. satisfactory 
process. Thus the finished literary work 
now offered us is very slight, and one 
regrets it the more, because both the essays 
on Plato’s Ethics, and the letters, in their 
several ways, give evidence of no inconsider¬ 
able skill with the pen. This is from a 
letter written in Italy: 

“ Yesterday the weather got splendid again, 
and I went out for five hours in the afternoon 
and got right away among the hills, where 
little country roads wind in and out, letting 
ou see down deep valleys with tiny tumbling 
rooks, and here and there a sudden sight of 
Florence, like a glorified Oxford from a glorified 
Stow Wood, and every now and then a patch of 
poplars breaks the greyness of the olives into 
golden spray, and you hear now and then a 
nightingale in the blazing sunlight wMoh 
would bum you up if there weren’t a great 
wind which makes you almost drunk with its 
buoyancy, and the clearness of the hill-lines 
against the sky makes you jump every time 
you look up, and gradually the sun goes down 
and the wind with it, and the hills get purple, 
and the whole great valley of the Amo bnms 
with a level light.” 

It cannot be said that these Remains go 
far to explain NettlesMp’s Oxford reputation 
as the successor of Green and the champion 
of idealistic thought. The essay on Plato’s 
Ethics and the lectures on the Republic are 
both of them excellent, real contributions 
to the already considerable body of Oxford 
writing on the subject. But they are mainly 
expository, and in a less degree critical; in 
no sense constructive. It is in Logic, of 
course, that an Oxford lecturer declares 
Mmself, Logic being interpreted, by the 
custom of the place, as covering not merely 
scientific and dialectic method, but also the 
psychology of cognition and that part of 
metaphysics which deals with the ultimate 
nature of knowledge. But we venture to 
doubt whether the Logic lectures here given 
were really worth printing in their present 
form. They are vague, indefinite, un¬ 
satisfying; they neither state clearly nor 
attempt to decide the central problems on 
which the lecturer’s opinion would be valu¬ 
able ; they are certainly too much concerned 
with purely verbal discussions. The fact is, 
that, as is so often the case, the educational 
force in NettlesMp was not his lectures, but 
Ms personality. Those who heard him will 
tell you: “There wasn’t very much in his 
lectures, and he generally contradicted Mm¬ 
self once or twice in the morning, but it was 
good to see the man thinking the thing out 
there before you ” ; and Prof. Bradley lays 
stress on the way in wMch, like a second 
Plato, he would help those pupils who came 
into direct contact with him in working out 
their difficulties. They were “led into a 
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joint attempt to examine the position stated, 
and to get from it nearer to tne truth which 
thepr were believed to be anxious to find.” 
Thu is stimulus, and, alter all, stimulus, 
rather than the inculcation of particular 
theories, is the proper business of the 
educator. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 

The 2Vew Psychology. By E. W. Scripture, 

Ph.D. “ Contemporary Science Series.” 

(Walter Scott.) 

It is well known that in America the study 
of psychology is prosecuted with zeal and 
enthusiasm. In addition to other modes of 
training and discipline in this department 
of scientific inquiry, there is scarcely a 
university or oollege of note in the United 
States which has not its well-equipped 
psychological laboratory. Energetic dis¬ 
ciples of Wundt—the master in Leipzig— 
are scattered over the country : Von 
Miinsterberg has himself been working and 
teaohing at Harvard. And the spirit of 
enthusiasm which actuates the teaohers has 
been caught by a large and increasing body 
of students. 

Here in England the case is different 
Borne of Hr. Francis Galton’s admirable 
anthropometric investigations deal, indeed, 
with problems similar to those which are 
exercising the patient ingenuity and skill 
of American investigators. At Cambridge 
there has been for some three or four 
years a psychological laboratory; and one 
is projected in London in connexion with 
University College. It cannot be said, 
however, that in England generally either 
teachers or students show that lively and 
energetic zeal in this department of psycho¬ 
logical study which characterises our cousins 
on the other side of the Atlantic. No 
doubt, that tyrannical and ubiquitous person, 
the examiner, is partly to blame, if blame 
there be, for this state of matters. But 
the examiner is (he produot of his time— 
the expression of the Zeitgeist of his age 
and country. Why, then, is it that labora- 
iory work in psychology is less devotedly 
prosecuted here than m America? Is it 
that we regard the results hitherto attained 
as incommensurate with the labour and 
cost which have gone to their production ? 
Or is it that these results have been hidden 
from the public eye in technical journals 
and specialist reviews? If this be the 
reason, Dr. Scripture’s work descriptive of 
the methods and outcome of laboratory 
psychology is especially opportune. We 
here have facilities for gauging the work 
done, and the means by which it has been 
accomplished. 

The title of Dr. Scripture’s work —The 
New Psychology —seems to imply that the 
whole of psychology is to be rebuilt on 
the new foundations securely laid in the 
laboratory. Others may perhaps hold that 
the keynote of modem psychology is the 
enetic treatment which has been intro- 
uced by the conception of evolution—a 
genetic treatment for which accurate analysis 
is but the preliminary discipline. Of this 
there is little or nothing in Dr. Scripture’s 


work. Genetic problems are conspicuous 
by their absence. Nor is there any attempt 
at analysis of the so-called mental faculties 
which teacher and student alike must employ 
in dealing with the results of psychological 
experiment. Dr. Scripture’s attitude is here 
somewhat peculiar and characteristic: 

“In using the word ‘sensation,’” he says, 
“ I am not introducing any of the technical 
terms usually employed in psychology. We 
here have nothing to do with the usual distinc¬ 
tion between ' sensations ’ as elements of mind, 

‘ peroepts ’ as compounds, Ac. In practice this 
distinction is not carried out. The subject of 
oolour is treated under the heading of sensation, 
whereas much of the oolour work deals with 
highly compound mental facts. Again, under 
the heading ‘perception’ you will find, for 
example, the whole treatment of space, whereas 
the elements of space are as simple as anything 
in mental life. With terms such as sensation, 
perception, intellection, emotion, conation, &c., 
we have nothing to do. We shall find all the 
facts of mental life in their proper places, and — 
I venture to hope—in connexions more natural 
and intelligible than when arranged grouped 
to suit a particular scheme of classification. 
Therefore, when I use a word like sensation, 
feeling, emotion, &c., I do so only in the 
meanings implied in common speech.” 

A little further on, in speaking of judg¬ 
ment, he says: 

“ Here, again, I use a term in the meaning 
given to it bv everybody. Speculate as 
much as you please about the processes of 
logical thought involved,; but, when I lift 
two weights and say ‘ unequal,’ I know 
nothing of such processes. I have a very 
definite feeling that I express by saying ‘ un¬ 
equal,’ and it is this feeling that I term 
judgment. The expression for this feeling is 
found, for this particular case, in a certain 
difference between weights. Inaccuracy of 
judgment is the term appliel to this dif¬ 
ference.” 

Coming to closer quarters, however, with 
the methods and results of the new 
psychology, we may say that the methods 
are: first, the employment of experiment in 
place of unlimited observation; secondly, the 
use of instruments and apparatus of physioal 

recision; and thirdly, the application to the 

ata thus obtained of accurate and ap¬ 
proved statistical treatment. Of these we 
may say that they are in themselves 
good and essentially scientific. Any¬ 
thing which conduces to the disen¬ 
tangling of special problems from the 
intricate web of phenomena presented to 
observation, anything which serves to make 
our experiments precise and their results 
capable of exact expression, anything which 
enables us to deal accurately with masses of 
data, is to be welcomed. But when we 
inquire how far these excellent methods are 
applicable in the study of mental phenomena 
we can scarcely fail to be struck by the 
narrow limitations of the field in which they 
have hitherto been employed with success. 
The time element in certain relatively simple 
mental processes has been ascertained with 
praiseworthy exactitude; and its bearing on 
the personal equation in astronomical obser¬ 
vation is sufficiently well known. But have 
these time-reaction observations served to 
throw much illuminating light on the 
essential nature of psychological processes 
as such? If, as a matter of opinion, we 


must answer this question in the negative, 
we do so with no desire to underrate the 
value of the facts in themselves. Every 
accurately determined fact is of value. Of 
such is science built. But we may fairly 
ask how far any given fact is of importance 
to the building as a whole! This ie the 
kind of question we feel bound to ask with 
regard to the bearing of the time element 
on our conceptions of human psychology. 
Or we may put the question in this form: 
If we were still ignorant of these time-facts 
by how much would the science of psy¬ 
chology, as a whole, be the poorer ? 

There is a good deal that is interesting 
in Dr. Scripture’s treatment of Energy 
in Part HI., and of Space—bodily, tactual, 
monocular, and binocular—in Part IV. 
Everywhere the same informing purpose is 
evident—to reach quantitative results by 
physioal processes. There is, indeed, as it 
seems to us, some failure on the author’s 
part to distinguish clearly the objective 
aspect of experience from the subjective 
aspect: 

“Is the standard of energy,” he asks, “a 
physioal or a psychological one ? Just as in 
the case of time, the establishment of standards 
of energy is made on the basis of onr mental 
experience. By an effort, by the exertion of 
force, we push and poll objects about; we thus 
derive our notions of bodies as exerting forces 
on one another. In lifting a weight we feel 
the force of gravity; in stopping a flying ball 
we feel the work of resistance. Modem 
mechanics defines force in terms of mass and 
acceleration—ie., the movement of a given 
nittas through a given distance in a given time. 
In this way we regard it only as an unknown 
factor related to motion; but this abstraction 
does not mean anything to us mentally till we 
imagine some muscular force behind it. Tbe 
standard of energy is thus both a physical and 
a psychological one. It is physical became* 
it is ultimately established by instrumental 
means; it is psychological because no steo of 
the prooess goes outside of our exper ence.” 

Our impression is that there is a good 
deal here that is as debatable physically 
as it is psychologically. We thought that 
mechanics, having defined force in terms of 
mass and acceleration, cheerfully left the 
“ unknown factor related to motion ” to the 
metaphysician. This, however, is a ques¬ 
tion for physicists to discuss. We turn 
rather to the psychological question. If 
the standard of energy “ is a psychological 
one because no step of the process goes 
outside of our experience,” what in the 
whole range of the physical and natural 
sciences, securely founded, as we believe, 
on experience, is not psychological? Our 
common experience presents an objective 
aspect with which the physical and natural 
sciences properly deal, and a subjective 
aspect which it is the business of the 
psychologist to elucidate. The identifica¬ 
tion of the two because they both fall 
under the general head of experience, can 
result in nothing but confusion. 

We are of opinion that those who advocate 
laboratory methods in psychology, where 
physical processes and instruments are so 
largely used, must steadily keep this dis¬ 
tinction in view. The experience they gain 
in the laboratory, in common with all our 
experience, has a psychological aspect, and 
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it is in this aspect alone that their results 
are of value for the science of mind. Here 
again, therefore, we must ask, how far have 
the quantitative results hitherto obtained in 
the psychological laboratory, interesting 
and valuable in themselves, tended so com¬ 
pletely to modify our conceptions of the 
science as to justify the claims of the New 
Psychology? We freely admit the great 
importance of Weber’s law as generalised 
by Fechner and his successors; but can one 
seriously maintain the view that this 
generalisation, or all the generalisations set 
forth in Dr. Scripture’s book, taken collec¬ 
tively, have served to remodel psychology, 
and thus to render valid the pretensions of 
the “New” science? If we answer this, 
question in the negative we may per¬ 
haps find herein the reason why English 
psychologists have been seemingly unable to 
share to the full Dr. Scripture's picturesque 
enthusiasm for his special department of 
research. For him it is essential; for them 
accessory. 

Lest it should seem from the tone of these 
remarks that we are out of sympathy with 
investigations such as are described in the 
work under consideration, it may be said in 
conclusion that this is not the case. We 
believe ourselves to be in sympathy with all 
ood, honest scientific work; and much that 
eserves this praise has been done by Dr. 
Scripture and his confrere*. We hope that 
the Psychological Laboratory in Gower- 
atreet will fulfil the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of its founders, and wifi train young 
men in accuracy of method and of thought. 
But we should deem it a misfortune if these 
young men, in their devotion to the new 
psychology, should neglect the old, and 
should fancy that the necessarily restricted 
plot of the laboratory ground were an 
adequate sample of the far wider and richer 
field which psychology has to offer for their 
patient and careful study. In a word, we 
regard the science which takes for its pro¬ 
vince the interpretation of mental phenomena 
as so extensive and varied that many workers 
on many methods may find ample scope for 
their diverse labours. By all means let us 
have laboratory work and laboratory in¬ 
struction. But let us not suppose that this 
is the whole of psychology, or even that the 
science of mental phenomena is likely to be 
entirely reconstituted on new foundations. 


JOURNALISM ON LITERATURE. 

Victorian Literature. By Clement K. Shorter 
(James Bowden.) 

Mr. Shorter is one of the few men who 
would have dared to undertake this work. 
To review critically so many and diverse 
living writers, and writers recently living, 
as those treated of in these pages requires 
no little courage. Mr. Shorter has not 
shirked his task; but we cannot think that 
he has adequately performed it. A book 
issued under such a title as this must be one 
of two things: either it must justly appraise 
the work covered by the term “Victorian 
Literature”; display the general trend of 
the period; make dear the advance or retro¬ 
gression, and throw a strong light on the 
leading influences; or it must serve a useful 


purpose as an extensive and authoritative 
collection of names, dates, and facts. Mr. 
Shorter’s volume seems to us to fall between 
these two requirements. It is too small and 
incomplete to be of use on the reference 
shelf; while, although many of his judg¬ 
ments are sound, we miss in Mr. Shorter, as 
critic, any comprehensiveness of outlook. 
He can dogmatise superficially on each 
writer under immediate notice, but you look 
in vain for an intelligent grasp of the essen¬ 
tial qualities of the makers of the era of 
which he treats. He says nothing of 
their action and reaction upon eaoh other. 
Let us take an example. One of the 
most conspicuous literary features of the 
past ten years has been the rise of what 
may be called the Greater Britain School 
of fiction. Under the influence of a new 
writer fiction (and the Victorian age is the 
age of the novel) suddenly shook itself 
free of certain old conventions. There is 
no need to enumerate the tenets of this 
school. It suffices to say that its ex¬ 
ponents aim at setting forth facts as they are, 
and that Mr. Rudyara Kipling is at the head 
of it. Yet this is how Mr. Shorter dismisses 
Mr. Sapling: 

“ Another living poet who has been well 
and justly praised is Rudyard Kipling. He 
made his earliest fame as a writer of short 
stories of Indian military life. ‘ Soldiers 
Three ’ and ‘ Wee Willie Winlrie ’ have entirely 
captivated the imagination of Mr. Kipling’s 
contemporaries. It is as a poet, however, that 
he will perhaps longest retain his hold upon 
them. His ‘ Barrack-room Ballads ’ (1892) 
are finely touched with that martial spirit 
which so strongly appeals to the heart of our 
nation.” 

Nothing, you perceive, of Mr. Kipling’s im¬ 
pingement upon his brother novelists— 
nothing of The Seven Seae. The truth 
probably is, that Mr. Shorter does not care 
for Mr. Kipling’s style, and deplores, as 
he has every right to do, his vogue. But, 
this being so, how much more valuable his 
book would be had he made it a genuine 
reflection of his own creed throughout, instead 
of sometimes passing an opinion of his own 
and sometimes merely recording the common¬ 
place verdict of contemporary journalism! 
An honest, if heretical, book is worth a 
thousand hurried compilations. 

Concerning many of our points of differ¬ 
ence we will say nothing; but Mr. Shorter 
occasionally invites something more than 
disagreement. For example, this is not the 
way to write of the Hon. Mrs. Norton: 
“ Mrs. Norton—‘ the Byron of poetesses,’ as 
Lockhart described her — wrote several 
novels, Stuart of Dunleath and Lost and 
Saved being perhaps the best known in their 
time, but she lives now mainly in George 
Meredith’s Diana of the Croeswaye.” Does not 
Mr. Shorter know that this story has been 
denied both by Lord Dufferin and Mr. 
Meredith ? Again, it is not correct to call 
Borrow “the most famous traveller of the 
reign.” Sir Richard Burton, whose name is 
not mentioned by Mr. Shorter, was a greater. 
Wilson is included, but without reference to 
the Noctet Ambrotianos. Dr. John Brown has 
no place in Mr. Shorter’s pages, nor has the 
late T. E. Brown. Too often Mr. Shorter 
permits success or popularity to be his 
measure of merit. 


.lor 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Founder* of Geology. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie. (Macmillan & Co.) 

HE geologists treated of in these lectures 
belong mainly to the last half of the 
eighteenth oentuiy and the first two decades 
of the nineteenth. Their facts and their 
theories have long been absorbed or refuted 
by modem science, and their personalities 
almost forgotten. Sir Archibald Geikie has 
found it a pious and a profitable task to 
recall some memories of men to whom their 
successors owe much, and from whose 
careers they may yet learn some lessons. 
With an unrivalled knowledge of his sub¬ 
ject, and a considerable faculty of lucid 
and happy exposition, Sir Archibald tells 
the tales of Guettard and his early geologi¬ 
cal maps; of Desmarest and the great con¬ 
troversy as to the nature of basalt; of the 
rival schools of Neptunists and Vulcanists 
that clustered round Werner and Hutton; 
of Smith, Sedgwick, and Murchison and 
the stratigraphy of the English beds. The 
lectures were originally delivered at the 
John Hopkins University in the United 
States, and Sir Archibald Geikie speaks 
with enthusiasm of the great field open to 
geological science in America, and of the 
good work which American geologists are 
already doing. 

France. By Mary 0. Rowaell. “The 
.Children’s Study.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

This little book is a difficult piece of work 
well done. To tell the story of a great 
nation which has existed for more than 
fifteen huddred years, and to do this in a 
short compass and with a studied simplicity, 
is not an easy task. Miss Rowsell seems to 
have succeeded excellently. She has wisely 
kept her tale to the more stirring side of 
history, and added the many traditions, 
well-found if not always true, which to the 
ordinary reader stand in place of fact. It is 
a record of conquest and battle and wild 
deeds, delightful to any child to whom States- 
General and Pragmatic Sanctions are things 
of abhorrence. And, though it is full of the 
gossip of history, and though, as is right, 
the Rolands and Bayards have the promin¬ 
ent places, there is no lack of method, and 
the book is an excellent little epitome of the 
facts on the subject. 

Hietorical Portrait*. By Henry B. Wheatley. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

We possess no detailed history of our famous 
portraits, and Mr. Wheatley has made no 
attempt to supply the want. His book is 
an entertaining gossip upon historical por¬ 
traits and their painters, illustrated with 
some seventy reproductions. He has oon. 
scientiously gone over many collections and 
brought together a surprising amount of 
interesting details. After a slight summary 
of the foremost British portrait painters he 
has chapters on “ Portrait Exhibitions ” and 
“Portrait Collections,” and notes on the chief 
men and women in each walk of life whose 
features have been perpetuated. He wisely 
refrains from art criticism—in which we 
should doubt his excellence—and oonfines 
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himself to biography and anecdote. The 
book supplies a real -want, and is light and 
attractive enough for the most casual reader. 
It forms besides a portfolio of excellent 
pictures. There are only two omissions 
which one might deplore. 8urely a 
Slaughter and a Pickersgill might have been 
omitted for the sake of an example of Rae¬ 
burn, whose work in this sphere has often an 
extraordinary quality of power ? And why 
is there no portrait of that best portrayable 
of men, the Marquis of Montrose ? Either 
the 1640 by Jameson, the 1644 Dobson, or 
the famous 1649 picture by Honthorst might 
have been selected. 

The French Revolution. Yols. ill. and IV- 
By Justin H. McCarthy. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

The publication of these two volumes 
brings to an end Mr. McCarthy’s somewhat 
ponderous history of the French Revolution. 
Few people, we think, will find time to read it; 
nor can we honestly regret the fact very much. 
The fact is, the book is ridiculously long and 
diffuse. In it Mr. McCarthy has carried the 
vice of repetition and surplusage to its 
highest point. It is conceivable that 
some historian of monumental research 
and erudition could have filled four 
portly volumes of hard on four hundred 
pages each with the history of a couple 
of years (Mr. McCarthy’s book only 
deals with the period of 1789-1791), in 
which, while every important fact and 
inference was included, none was dwelt on 
at undue length; but that historian is not 
Mr. McCarthy. The book is, of course, 
strongly tinged with its author’s political 
views, and as these views, as applied to 
the French Revolution, are by no means 
generally accepted, the result is a picture 
of the events of this period which is not 
altogether convincing. But though we can¬ 
not congratulate Mr. McCarthy on his work 
as a whole—indeed, we find a difficulty in 
discovering what justification could be 
pleaded for the publication of these four 
portly volumes on a period which has been 
very fully dealt with by historians already 
—we gladly acknowledge the evidences of 
industry and wide reading which the book 
displays. Mr. McCarthy has studied con¬ 
scientiously everything bearing upon his 
subject, and his book is a storehouse of 
facts, though the statement of them leaves 
much to be desired in directness. 

Fletcher’s The Faithful Shepherdess. Edited by 
F. W. Moorman. (‘ ‘ Temple Dramatists. ’ ’ 
J. M. Dent & Co.) 

This edition of. Fletcher’s finest work, and 
one of the most beautiful of all pastoral 
dramas, is a welcome addition to the “Temple 
Dramatists.” Mr. Moorman provides a 
brief, though perhaps sufficient, introduction 
and a few pages of notes. In mentioning 
the English attempts at pastoral drama 
which preceded Fletcher's, it was surely odd 
to include Peele’s lost “ Hunting of Cupid ” 
and omit his extant and important ‘ 4 Arraign¬ 
ment of Paris.” We fail to understand 
why this edition was advertised only a week 
or so before it appeared as edited by Prof. 
H. J. C. Grierson. 


The Age of Tennyson. By Hugh Walker. 
(“ Handbooks of English Literature.” 
G. Bell & Sons.) 

This does not come up to the level of some 
of the earlier volumes of the series—not¬ 
ably, to that of Prof. Herford’s Age of Words¬ 
worth. It was a difficult task to essay. The 
absence of a perspective militated against 
the casting of things into their proper pro¬ 
portion or the formation of broad general 
views. And the host of minor writers who 
had to be marshalled somehow almost neces¬ 
sarily turned several chapters of the book 
into the semblance of a biographical 
catalogue. But, to be frank, we doubt 
whether Prof. Walker has those brilliant 
gifts of literary exposition which would have 
enabled him to triumph over these obstacles. 
He knows his subject, of course—that, we 
suppose, is why he is a professor of it—but 
even in the passages where he has elbow- 
room, such as the accounts of Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning, he does not display 
any particular freshness of perception or 
any particular critical insight. He is 
shown at his best, perhaps, in a very true 
analysis of the mental attitude of John 
Henry Newman; but for the most part he is 
trite, commonplace, unsatisfying, anything 
but illuminative, or even suggestive. Ana 
we must confess that we have come not to 
look for the higher literary qualities in the 
majority of these innumerable handbooks, 
written as so many of them must be, not 
from any inward prompting, but merely 
upon request, to fill a place in a series. 

Gleanings in Buddha Fields: Studies of Hand 
and Soul in the Far Fast. By Lascardio 
Hearn. (Harper.) 

Despite its catchpenny title, it is im¬ 
possible to read a chapter of Mr. Hearn’s 
slight volume without becoming aware 
that one is in the presence of a writer 
whose acquaintance with the manner of life 
and mode of thought which obtain in the 
fascinating island which for so many years 
he has made his home is more than skin- 
deep. His sympathy is warm towards this 
gentle race ; his comprehension of its ideas, 
his reverence for its ideals, spring out of 
his anxious study of both; he has so im¬ 
bibed its spirit as, by the aid of a pre¬ 
existing foundation of Western culture, to 
be an admirable exponent of its philosophy 
and its theories of life. Of his eleven 
chapters three have chiefly interested us: 
the fifth, upon faces in Japanese art; the 
eighth, upon the Buddhistic allusions in 
Japanese folk-songs (of which the author 
gives us a number of specimens very deftly 
Englished); and the ninth, in which are 
treated with a surprising lucidity the dis¬ 
tinctions between the popular and the esoteric 
Buddhism, and in particular the extremely 
recondite concept of Nirvana. It need hardly 
be pointed out here that his exposition of 
this subject has nothing in common with 
what is popularly prated at the Queen’s 
Hall and elsewhere. Mr. Hearn sets before 
us a people of extraordinary tenderness and 
sensibility, inspired with a faith and hope 
of extreme beauty. One incident exemplifies 
a native refinement that must put to the 


blush the shallow clamorousness of the 
West. Mr. Hearn graphically tells us how 
when the war-worn troops returned from 
the late campaign they were suffered to pass 
in absolute silence through the throng of 
the citizens—patriotic exaltation was too 
lofty and too sacred an emotion to express 
itself through a shout. And we have yet to 
learn not to drown the last pulsations of a 
symphony with meaningless applause. 

A System of Medicine. By Many Writers, 
Edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt. 
Yol. IV. (Macmillan & Co.) 

This volume was to have been the penulti¬ 
mate one in Messrs. Macmillan’s important 
series of red-backed medical books. But 
the editor now intimates that the work will 
not accommodate itself in the five volumes 
originally proposed. A sixth will be 
needed; but mere is little danger of the 
subscribers complaining, for it is evident 
that the great object of the publication is 
likely to be attained—namely, to produce a 
System of Medicine which shall be within 
the means of every practitioner. 

CasselVs Family Doctor. By a Medical 
Man. 

This book, as the title implies, is in¬ 
tended for discreet use by the heads of 
a family. It is claimed that with its aid 
the common ailments can be recognised and 
dealt with properly up to a certain point 
Two chapters are devoted to home nursing, 
and these are eminently clear and practical. 
There is also a valuable concluding chapter 
on accidents and emergencies. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

The History of the Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. By Montagu Burrows. (William 
Blackwood & Sons.) 

Mb. Burrows is the Chichele Professor of 
Modem History at Oxford, and the chapters 
of this book, which is now issued at a lower 
price, are adapted from lectures. Mr. 
Burrows says that since the first edition 
was published, more than a year ago, the 
principles of British foreign policy, as 
traced in this book, have been most re¬ 
markably elucidated by events. 

Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel (New Issue). — North America 
(Yol. I.): Canada and Newfoundland. 
By S. E. Dawson. (Edward Stanford.) 

The Jubilee of the Queen’s reign is advanced 
in justification of this undertaking. The 
Empire “has become for the first time 
conscious of its vast extent ” ; and hence 
the need of accurate statements of the 
physical peculiarities of great tracts of the 
world’s surface dominated by the British 
flag. Such a statement is here attempted in 
respect of our North American dependencies; 
and it is very properly founded on “ the 
latest reports presented to the Parliament 
of Canada by the men, officials for the most 
part, who are engaged in exploring the 
newer territories or in collecting the in¬ 
formation necessary for the Dominion and 
of its integral provinces.” The illustrative 
maps are both numerous and good. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL READERS. 

Only sixteen novels this week. Can it be that the strike among 
the printers of Edinburgh is damming the tide of fiction also? 
Sixteen suffices; but we have chronicled double that number in 
seven days before now. 


The Lion of Janina. By Macros Jokai. 

Another of Mr. Nisbet Bain’s translations of the Hungarian 
novelist. The previous one was Pretty Mickal. The Lion of Janina 
is Turkish: its sub-title is “The Last Days of the Janissaries.” 
In the original it was called Janicsdrok vignapjai , which makes us 
glad it has been translated. The hero of the romance is Ali Pasha 
of infamous memory. A portrait of Jokai precedes the story, and 
a very necessary glossary of Turkish words follows it. (Jarrold & 
Sons. 324 pp. 6s.) 

A Passionate Pilgrim. By Percy White. 

A slight, bright love-story by the author of Mr. Bailey-Martin. 
It is told autobiographically. The Passionate Pilgrim falls in love 
with Sylvia, who juts him to marry a Lord. The Passionate 
Pilgrim inherits £50,000. The Lord dies. The Passionate Pilgrim 
returns to Sylvia, and finds her arms are still open. They fold 
around him ; and he at once proceeds to long for “ the fresh, pure 
heart of two years ago.” Some people are never satisfied. We are 
satisfied that the author of Mr. Bailey-Martin can do better than 
this. (Methuen & Co. 316 pp. 6s.) 

Peace with Honour. By Sydney C. Grier. 

“ Mr.” Grier is credited with three books on the title-page of 
this stoiy, and of these we remember An Uncrowned King and 
Hi* Excellency's English Governess. In the story before us we have 
a blend of two motives : the New Woman and a military “ Ethiopian 
Mission,” to which the heroine, a lady doctor, is attached. The 
improbability of this appointment is on a par with the vagueness of 
the mission, of the lorallity to which it is sent, and of the opera¬ 
tions which are conducted there. But it is demonstrated in the end 
that a British officer may so far conquer his prejudices against 
a New Woman as to marry her. There is an abundance of 
incident, and the setting of the story lends it freshness. (William 
Blackwood & Sons. 413 pp. 6s.) 

The Story of Ab. By Stanley Waterloo. 

As a change from the historical romance, now so much in vogue, 
Mr. Waterloo, who is a popular American author, has written a pre- 
historical romance. His characters belong to the period of which 
Mr. E. T. Reed has given the readers of Punch such droll glimpses; 
but they are a less amusing tribe of cavemen than his. The 
story is sensational: it abounds in mammoths and excitements, and 
is most admirably illustrated by Mr. S. H. Vedder. (A. & C. Black. 
363 pp. 6s.) 

At the Tail of the Hounds. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

Mrs. Kennard is a well-known novelist of the hunting-field. The 
Catch of the County, The Hunting Girl, and The Sorrows of a Golfer's 
Wife have found readers. In a hunting novel one does not 
look for subtleties or miss them. Good, sound, slangy human 
nature, and the tiger-hunting qualities generally—these we 
expect to find depicted; and the love element should be strong 
ana fibrous rather than sentimental. Of suoh things is this 


story of the drawing together of Mrs. Wentworth, a widow, 
and Major Gruffoldi, a bachelor, woven. The atmosphere 
of the stables and the rapture of “kills” invade the love-story; 
which is as it should be, for the art of a hunting novel is to know 
when to cut love-making and come to the ’osses, and when to cut 
the ’osses and come to marriage bells. Mrs. Kennard knows. 
(F. V. White & Co. 310 pp. 6s.) 

Over the Open. By W. Phillpotts Williams. 

Another hunting story, by the author of Poems in Pink. Mr. 
Williams knows what hunting is, for he was formerly Master and 
Huntsman of the Netton Harriers. And he seems to know what 
youth and love are. The blending of the two interests is of the 
closest, from the day when Violet boldly goes into raptures over her 
first horse to the day when—but tire story is for its readers. (F. V. 
White & Co. 294 pp. 6s.) 

Paul Mercer. By Jakes Adderley. 

This story by the author of Stephen Remarx. is dedicated 
to Canon Gore. One has only to read the first two chapters 
describing the “Pilgrims” of Bunster and their leader, a 
millionaire soap-maker, to realise that it is a marrowy 
book. The figure of Peter Gowle, an unctuous preacher from 
Clapham, is stamped on the memory at once. “ He was so terribly 
afraid of being justified by works that he seemed to favour an 
entirely passive existence, in which you must abstain even from 
doing what was right, lest you should run the risk of thinking there 
was any merit attached to your actions.” It was after hearing 
Mr. Gowle tell the story of his conversion that Paul, the 
millionaire’s little boy, said to Joan, his little sister: “ I he.te hear¬ 
ing about God, don’t you ? ” (Edward Arnold. 234 pp. 6s.) 

Saint Porth. By J. Henry Harris. 

This is a novel of local customs and ways of thought. The author 
knows thoroughly, and loves correspondingly, the stretch of Cornish 
coast between Cawsand and the Land’s End. His story tells how a 
young widow, Grace Trevail, toiled for the future of her little son, 
Silas, when bereft of her husband. The story is told not wholly 
for its own sake. The author is anxious to steep us in the simple 
life of these Cornish villages. We see the boats building and 
smell their new paint, we see the pilchards lying embalmed in 
their “ press-beds’’ for the Italian market, and we are given many 
a quaint local saying, such as this: 

“ The Queen’s nothin so uncommon, 

But just like another woman 
What’s got a mouth and eyes.” 

Of course, there is a love interest—indeed, “ The Wooing of Dolly 
Pentreath ” is the sub-title of the story. (John Milne. 320 pp. 6s.) 

Sir Gaspard’s Affinity. By Mina Sandkman 

Lurid and unlikely. There is a governess in the story who talks 
to her two charges like this : 

“ Thank Heaven that I am English bom and bred, a true Briton, a 
daughter of Albion to the core! No incomprehensible, outlandish, 
indecorous foreign ways for me, therefore I wish to put it clearly before 
you, Victoria (and she emphasised her forcible discourse by tapping 
vigorously on the floor with hor beetle-crushing, elastic braced foot) that 
I will not allow you (if I can avoid it) to aoquire any French tricks; and 
you Cecilia . . . who are, alas! so soon to leave my sheltering wing 

for the gay and deceptive world . . . beware of Jesuitical Papists! ” 

Sir Gaspard and his affinity seem to have made a wedding of it, 
whereat “everything was rose-tinted and joyous.” We had 
not patience to ascertain what becomes of Mr. Dawkins - 
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Dawk. But the name fascinates us. (Digby & Long. 204 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

In Simpkinsville. Bt Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

The American character tale, with its rendering of life in what 
this writer calls “secluded spots still reckoned upside down,” is 
refreshing. When such a tale contains a deacon, and an old maid 
named Euphemia Twiggs, and the question is whether the deacon’s 
habit of finding Miss Twiggs’s hymns for her in church will come 
to anything, we at once surrender ourselves to the stoxy. It was 
the Her. Mr. Bowen who calculated that Deacon Hatfield’s “book- 
swappm’s” with Euphemia in twenty-three years totalled up to 
12,000; and it was the rumour of this calculation that revived the 
hopes of a match in the congregation. But at the critical service 
Euphemia solved a delicate situation by going to a remote pew, and 
the village did not know what to make of it. “ I don’t say she 
didn’t act ca’m,” said one, “ but in my opinion a little fluster is 
sometimes mo’ becomin’ to a woman ’n what this everlastin’ 
ca’mness is.” Of such quaint- humour these stories—there are five— 
are compact. (Harper & Brothers. 244 pp. 5s.) 

Dust o’ Glamour. By H. Sidney Warwick. 

We have little doubt that Mr. Warwick is a young writer. 
There are five or six plots in this book, arid “ problems ” enough 
for all. There is a rector with a guilty secret; and there is a 
union unblest by the Church; and there is a broken engagement in 
another quarter; and there is an East-end parson who drinks and 
reclaims outcasts; and there are hints of dark doings in Colorado; 
and what not. Mr. Warwick has the courage to tackle half 
a dozen motives; he lacks the experience to deal effectively with 
one. Anything more crude than the story of how Geoffrey Gray 
and Irene Tempest dispensed with marriage we have seldom read. 
Yet Mr. Warwick has stuff in him. What he needs to get rid of is 
that dust o’ glamour of life. (I. W. Arrowsmith. 338 pp.) 

The Sack of Monte Carlo. By Walter Frith. 

This story purports to tell how certain daring spirits raided the 
gaming rooms at Monte Carlo. The idea oocurred to the narrator 
in bed one morning; and it is carried out quite successfully. The 
“ swag ” as one of the party called it, or the “ boodle ” as another 
designated it, was enormous, and the story of its capture is told 
with a gallop and an accompaniment of pretty yatchswomen. 
(Arrowsmith. 298 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Deserter from Philistla. By E. Phipps Train. 

A publisher’s note, which we are in doubt whether to believe or 
not, or whether we are expected to believe or not, states that 
this story is printed from a MS., the property of a famous 
actress, bought at an auction, and now edited for the public. This 
may or may not be the case. If not, the ruse is very silly. The 
story is told in the first person by a woman of singular frankness. 
She also had “ a flowing chestnut mane ” and greenish-grey eyes. 
Her adventures on ana off the stage make the book. (James 
Bowden. 282 pp.) 

The Millionaire of Parkersville. By Marshall G. Wood. 

A Californian story. Scene: the Blue Jump Claim and elsewhere. 
Dialect: “ kin ” for “ can ” and “ thet ” for “ that.” Class: melo¬ 
drama. Gambler: Poker Jake. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 192 pp. Is.) 

The Joy of my Youth. By Claud Nicholson. 

This book is all ejaculation, and the pages are peppered with 
mon ami, voila, sapristi, and allon* done. It is a sort of rhapsody on 
youth by an old man looking back on his own adolescence. 
(Elkin Mathews. 296 pp.) 

A Matrimonial Freak. By Edith M. Page. 

Miss Page lacks experience. She founds a tissue of incidents— 
many of them unhappy—upon an impossible “ marriage ” between 
an Oxford undergraduate and a young girl of seventeen, conducted 
by themselves in an empty church. (Digby & Long. 310 pp. Os.) 


REVIEWS. 


At the Crou Road*. By F. F. Montreeor. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

This is a tale of the making of the “choice which is life’s 
business,” the beginning of the conscious impulse toward virtue. 
The man is condemned on a false charge, lengthens his imprison¬ 
ment by a violent attempt at flight, ana finally, in a remote land, 
comes to immense wealth. The woman believes in him in spite of 
her kin, and receives him gladly when he returns. Her love is his 
salvation. They set themselves together to face the world, but 
after the birth and death of their one child she falls into a sort of 
bitterness with life, and hardens into worldly wisdom. Their 
courses begin to lie apart, till both feel the folly of it, and the wife, 
who had once drawn the man from the deeps, is now by him saved 
from a more fatal apathy. 

The problem is real, the work is undeniably strong, and yet one 
cannot lay the book down with entire satisfaction. The end is 
simply not adequate. One demands a certain emphasis in the 
crisis, a certain obvious and real decline to make the salvation 
dramatically effective. It is not quite apparent wherein the exact 
heinousness of Gillian’s conduct lay, or how and why she repented 
and turned from it. Indeed, it looks as if the writer, wearied 
with a long story, had left the end vaguely indeterminate. 
Again, the stage is overcrowded with figures, many of whom 
work out their own dramas in a way only remotely relevant 
to the main issue. In one type of story such a fault is slight, 
but here the interest lies in a struggle of impulses in two 
souls, and we demand that every part contribute to the central 
theme. Smaller blemishes, too, irritate, such as the many 
awkwardly introduced explanations to atone for previous omissions 
in the narrative, and the habit of naming the chapters by trivial 
tags of verses. But with such complaints our fault-finding ends. 
Miss Montresor’s slow and careful evolution of character is wholly 
admirable. If the hero does not always convince, Gillian is 
excellent, and her mother is drawn with the cruel insight of 
genuine dislike. Stephen Molyneux is finely and tenderly done, 
and Mr. Strode, the vicar, is an austerely conscientious portrait. Of 
the many minor characters there is scarcely one which is not treated 
with care and sympathy. The style now and then comes near 
verbosity, but at its brat it has a sort of gnomic wisdom which is 
rare in novels of the day. The book has genuine power, and if the 
interest of the ethical problem is scarcely sustained, there can be no 
question about the excellence of the mere narrative. 

* # * * 

The Builders. By J. 8. Fletcher. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

It is difficult at first to tell what exactly is wrong with this book, 
for on a hasty reflection there seems nothing particularly right 
The impression on closing it is one of entire dissatisfaction. After¬ 
wards one remembers that there are some pleasing, if rather 
sing-song and undistinguished, descriptions of nature, and that the 
author has undoubted clearness and order in his narrative. It is s 
plain story of a young man in training for the Methodist ministry, 
who, when on a visit to his uncle’s house, seduces a girl in the 
village, marries her, and gives up his career. He becomes a clerk 
in a neighbouring town, but soon his wife quarrels with him and 
leaves him. He believes that she is dead, and returns to his uncle’s 
house, where he in time inherits the property and becomes a 
successful farmer. A nurse comes along who initiates him into the 
mysteries of culture, and soon they are about to be married. But 
by chance he finds his former wife on the London streets, takes her 
home with him, and has severe brain fever. The poor woman sees 
that she stands between him and his love, and commits suicide on 
his recovery; after an ineffectual attempt to shoot himself, he 
marries the nurse, and the story closes to slow music—literally to 
slow music, for Mr. Fletcher falls into the indefensible trick of 
printing several extracts from Chopin on the last page. 

The most obvious fault in the book is the weakness and common¬ 
ness of most of the scenes. There is something drearily familiar in 
the cripple-boy who dies with the Lord’s Prayer (printed in italic s 
on his lips, and the neglected wife who rushes out in the darkness 
to the nearest pond—not that there is anything wrong in the things 
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themselves, but they have been so staled by ignoble use that an 
author need have extraordinary freshness and insight before he 
can use them with good effect, and it is just this fresh quality that 
Ur. Fletcher does not possess. His analysis is jaded commonplace, 
his passion mere reiterated catchwords, and his pity simply popular 
pathos. And the root of the whole error is that he does not think of 
his men and women as living souls, to be painfully and carefully 
made to live again in his pages with such knowledge of life and his 
art as he may possess, but as vague embodiments of certain 
sentiments and tendencies which he likes or hates. The book may 
be described as the history of the conversion of an abstract entity 
from Primitive Methodism to village hospitals, culture, and a wider 
view of life. To write the story the author must have incident, so, 
having as his primary subject, not reality, but sentiment, he falls 
into the easy tnck of using the conventional scenes of circulating- 
library fiction: and if the result be something less than convincing, 
who can wonder ? 

* * * * 

Iva Kildare : a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. Walford. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

In the reviewer’s lexicon there should be no such word as delightful; 
but really it applies so well to the pleasant folk and the tender 
sentiment of Mrs. Walford’s story that the point may be stretched. 
Indeed, it is the best word, for it indicates the limitations no less 
than the strong points of the book. The “ problem ” of the title 
is, the reader is glad to find, quite of the old-fashioned order. Iva 
Kildare and Reggie Gofie discover on the eve of the young 
gentleman’s departure for India that they are in love. The fates are 
unkind, and it looks like a case of life-long separation. Iva’s 
mother, Lady Tilbury, was not informed of tne attachment. 
Perhaps if she had Men she would not have interfered, for her 
own experience of two husbands presented something of a 
“problem ”: 

“ ‘I know you were happy with Sir Thomas?’ murmured Iva in¬ 
quiringly. 

* That I was, honour bright, Iva.’ 

‘ Yet you did not love him as you loved my father ? ’ 

‘Your father didn’t deserve the love I gave him,’ said the widow 
promptly. * He would have broken my heart if-’ 

‘ I know—but you loved him.’ 

‘ Oh, I loved him—more shame to me.’ 

* S >, you loved him and were not happy with him—and you did not 
love S'r Thomas and were happy with him. 'Tie a queer world,’ said 
Iva, with a queer little quavering smile.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Jabez Druitt gives up business in Manchester and, 
buying the ancestral hall of the impoverished Qoffes, sets himself to 
the wooing of Iva. A fine character this, and carefully drawn—as, 
indeed, are all in the book. He reminds one more of the benevolent 
Jamdyce than of any other middle-aged hero in fiction. When at 
the last Reggie turns up from India and Mr. Druitt learns the truth 
nothing wul satisfy him but that they must accept the family 
mansion at his hands. The news of the act of self-sacrifioe sends 
Lady Tilbury all speed to the Hall: 

“ It was a raw, misty evening: but Lady Tilbury, heedless of weather 
and of the gathering darkness, hurried along, engrossed solely by the 
purpose which took her abroad. She was going to tell Mr. Druitt what 
she thought of him, if ten thousand obstacles stood in the way. 

Mr. Druitt was alone; and—oh, how terribly alone he looked !—such 
a little, solitary figure in the huge hall. And Lady Tilbury had been 
used to seeing him upon horseback, or driving about in his high dog-cart— 
or, at any rate, stepping about erect and gay, with head well up, and 
shoulders well thrown back: she had never thought of him as a little 
man before. 

But, crouching over a low fire, with a forlorn droop in every feature, 
and—truth compels the detail—only a pair of thin old slippers on his 
feet, which took off at least an inch from his height, he presented such a 
picture of pitiful insignificance that her woman’s soul was stirred within 
her. 

She could not blame Iva. How should a girl of Iva’s age look below 
the surface ? Yet here was one of the finest natures God ever made, 
encased in a small, shrunken, grey-coated figure! Her eyes swam; her 
bauds involuntarily went out before her.” 

And Lady Tilbury proposed—a strange thing to do, perhaps; but 
the author makes it the most natural thing in the world, as well as 
one of the prettiest scenes you will find in a season’s fiction. Mrs. 
Walford has seldom been more happy than in this quaint conclusion. 


SMITH, E LDER & C O.’S LIST. 

Jost published, in 1 vote., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 15*. net. 

The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Edited, with Biographical Additions, 

By FREDERIC |G. KENYON. 

Prom the ACADEMY .— M To the historian of English poetry these volumes will be 
invaluable; and to ns, to whom the memory of the Brownings is still fresh, they are full of 
new lights and new beauties.” 

Prom the TIMES. —“The| series of letters, it will easily be understood, gives a'very 
complete picture of Mrs. Browning's life, so far as it can in any sense be said to have 
belonged to her friends and the world. The editor, whose name is a guarantee that he 
is the right man for the work, has supplemented her letters with a slender thread of 
narrative, s uf ficie n t to make of these two volumes a thoroughly adequate biography. 
The selection of the letters and the interposed narrative are both done with excellent taste.” 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MR8- BROWNING'S WORKS. 

On November 17th, complete In 1 volume, with Portrait end Facsimile of * “ Sonnet from 
the Portuguese,” large crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. Sd. 

The Poems of 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

**• This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of 
Robert Browning’s Complete Works. 


A RECORD OF BRAVE ACTIONS. 

In a few days, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8ro, 6s. 

DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 

By the Bev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Vedette”). 

Then Tale* an written not to glorify war, but to nourish patriotism. Both sketch 
is complete in itself; <snd though no formal quotation qf authorities is given, yet all the 
available literature on each event described has bten laid under contribution. The 
sketches wilt be found to be historically accurate. 


THE WAR of GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 1821-1833. 

By W. ALISON PHILUPS, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, Senior Scholar 
of St. John's College, Oxford. With Map. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. By Matthew Arnold. Second 

Edition. Small crown 8ro, bound in white doth, 4s. Sd. 

THE GREY LADY. By Henry 8eton Merriman, Author 

of “ The Sowers,” “With Edged Tool*," “ In Kedar'a Tent*,” Ao. With U Foil- 
Page ninstratlon* by A*rnu> Racxhak, Grown 8vo, 8s. 

MARCELLA By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Cheap Popular 

Edition. Crown Sro, bound in limp cloth, 2*. Sd. 

TWELVE YEARS in a MONASTERY. By Joseph McCabe, 

late Father Anthony, O.S.P. Large crown 8vo, 7a. Sd. [On Monday next. 

LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD ELLEN- 

BOROUGH in 1814. By J. B. ATLAY. With a Prefaoe by EDWARD DOWNES 
LAW, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait. 8vo, 18*. [Shortly. 

THE STORY of the OHUROH of EGYPT: being an Out¬ 
line of the History of the Egyptians under their anooeasive Muter, from the Roman 
Conquest until now. By E. L. BUTCHER, Author of ” A Strange Journey,” “ A 
Black Jewel,” Ao. In 2 vote., crown 8vo, 16s. [Shortly. 

POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. 0. W. 

EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. Seventh Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. Sd. 

ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By the late John M ftrahB.il, 

F R.8., F.R.C.8., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on 
Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensington; Professor of 
Surgery in University College, London; Senior Surgeon to University College 
Hospital, Ac., Ac. Illustrated by 200 Original Drawings by J. B. Cnthbert, engraved 
by J. and G. Nioholla. Third Edition. Imperial 8vo, prioe 31s. 6d. 

JAN: an Afrikander. By Anna Howarth. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

“ A moat interacting book, full of exoellant picture* of African and Rnglteh life.......The' 

influence whioh the nobler or more civilised character hu on the ravage survivals in Jan is 
a masterly study .”—Tall Mall Qaselte. 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author 

of “ The Sower*,” “ With Edged Tools,” Ac. FOURTH EDITION. Crown Svo, 8s. 

“ Mr. Merrixnan is at his best in his new book. It is fall of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour; and the soene, whioh is laid in Spain daring the Carlist war, will be quite new 

to most renders.In short, we have nothing bat praise for * In Kedaris Tents.’ ” 

Guardian. 

DEBORAH of TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, 

Author of “ A Toy Tragedy,” “ The Little Squire,” Ac. Crown Svo, 6e. 

_ [Next week. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE ARTISTS and ENGRAVERS of BRITISH and 

AMERICAN BOOKPLATES. By H. W. FINOHAM, Vioe-Preaideilt of Ex-Li brie 
Society. 

Edition limited to 1,600 Copies for England and America, with examples by C. W. Shorbom, 
E. D. French, Aubrey Beardsley, and others. Price 21s. net. 

This work gives a list of about 1,400 Artists and Engravers, and a description of more 
than 5,000 Bookplates. The work will be fully illustrated with signed examples of all 
periods, some printed from the original copper-plates. Biographical Notes will be given 
wherever possible, and a complete Index of the Bookplates added. 

A STUDY OF ETCHING. 

ETCHING. By William Strang and Dr. Singer. 

Crown 4to, Illustrated, 10 b. 6d. net. A Practical. Technical, and Historical Aocount 
of the Art of Etching and the Allied Processes. With 6 Original Plates by the Author, 
each illustrating a different Prooees, and 8 Woodcuts, also executed by Mr. Strang. 

Also a SPECIAL EDITION, 26s. net. 

These prices will be raised immediately after pnblication to IBs. net and 42s. net. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

NATURAL CAUSES and SUPERNATURAL SEEMINGS. 

By H. MAUD8LEY, M.D. Third Edition, Revised and Rewritten. Price 12s. 

'* Mr. Mandsley's book is a most valuable corrective.”— Scotsman. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.** 

FICHTE’S SCIENCE of ETHICS Translated by A E. 

KROEGER, and Edited by Professor the Hon. T. W. HARRIS. Post 8vo, 9s. 

STUDIES in PSYCHICAL RESEARCH By Frank Podmore. 

With Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

" His book is one not only of the utmost interest, but one of sonnd practical value.” 

Scotsman. 

COLLECTED POEMS. By Austin Dobson With a 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

'* No gift more charming than these * Collected Poems * can very readily be conceived.’* 

Globe. 

A NOVEL DEALING WITH THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 

MARCUS WARWICK—ATHEIST. By Alice M. Dale. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is a story of the new Socialism and of Heredity. The hero is an Atheist and an 
opponent of criminal law, and the story shows how, by a wonderful recompense of the 
Divine vengeance, he was led to believe in the necessity of Christianity and of the moral 
code. The plot is of an absolutely original character. 

A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

THE FORGE in the FOREST. By Professor Charles G. D. 

ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book may be reoommended to all readers as a good, exciting story, written with a 
scholarly pen, and especially to those readers who love a study of fresh woods and pastures 
new ."—Literary World. 

A STORY OF THE BRONTE COUNTRY. 

A MAN of the MOORS. By Halliwell Sutcliffe, Author of 

** The Eleventh Commandment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DOWN by the SUWANEE RIVER. By Aubrey Hopwood. 

A Tale of Adventure and Romance among the Orange Plantations of Florida. 
Crown 8vo, 6e. 

“ The situations are happily conceived and worked oat with dramatic effect.”— Scotsman. 

THE JOURNAL of COUNTESS FRANCOISE KRASINSKA, 

Great-Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Translated bv KASIM1R DZIEKON8KA. 
The only Authorised Edition. With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 16mo, gilt 
top, deckel edges, and a special cover design, 5s. 

** This is a quaint little book fall of delicate charm.”— Academy. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. 

THE WISDOM and RELIGION of a GERMAN PHIL0- 

SOPHEE: being Extracts from the Works of Hegel. Translated and Arranged by 
ELIZABETH 8. HALDANE. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.— Volume 84. 

THE ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM: the Induction, the 

Phenomena, and the Physiology of Hypnosis. By RALPH H. VINCENT. With 
17 Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Full particulars gf the above Series will be sent gratis on application. 

HAWTHORNE’S FIRST DIARY. With an Account of its 

Discovery and Loss. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD, Author of 1 ' The Life of John 
Greenleaf Whittier.” 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WITH A COVER IN COLOURS. 

THE BOOK of the DUMPIES. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 

With numerous Illustrations on every page by Frank Verbeck. Oblong 4to, 3s. 0d. 
These delightfully original little people, who made their first English appearance in the 
pages of the ^Sketch,” are sure to make new friends for themselves in book-lorm. No more 
amusing literature has been provided for the young of all ages since Mr. Palmer Cox intro¬ 
duced us to the memorable Brownies. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 

Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 

THE MAKING of ABBOTSFORD. By the 

Hod. Mrs. MAXWELL SCOTT. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
Vignette of Abbotsford. 874 pages, square crown 8vo, price 7s. fid. net 

IN NORTHERN SPAIN. By Dr. Hans Gadow, 

M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 488 pages. Containing Map and 89 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

“ About the best book of European travel that has appeared these many years. * 

Literary World. 

" Mr. Gadow has all the equipment of a really desirable travelling companion. As 
befits a Fellow of the Royal Society, he is a trained and accurate observer. He is & 
botanist and a naturalist, a philologist and an archaeologist with a taste for ethnology, and is 
a well-read man to boot..a most comprehensive and practical volume.”— The Acadeng. 

An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL BOTANY 

By D. H. SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell labora¬ 
tory, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

FLOWERING PLANTS. Fourth Edition. Illustrated with 118 Figures. 
FLOWERLESS PLANTS. Second Edition. Illustrated with 114 Figures. 
A short acoount of the discovery, by the Japanese botanists, Hirase and Ikeno, 
of the occurrence of spermatozoids in certain Gymnoeperms has been inserted, 
and illustrated by sketches from preparations which these observers generously 
gave to the author. This great discovery bridges over, in the happiest way, the 
gap between Flowering and Flowerless Plants. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. fid. each. 


H0R2E SUBSEdVJS. By John Brown, ED., 

LL.D. New Edition in 3 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. fid. each. 


THE NURSE’S HANDBOOK of COOKERY. 

A Help in Sickuess and Convalescence. By E. M. WORSNOP, First 
Class Diplomee of the National School of Cookery, Sonth Kensington, and 
for sixteen years Teacher of Cookery under the London School Board. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. fid. 

•• A useful little manual of invalid cookery is ‘ The Nurse’s Handbook of Cookery.' 
Especially valuable will be found the chapters dealing with the differing nutritive 
properties of the various foods.’’—Alack and While. 


THE STORY of AB: a Tale of the Time of the 

Cave Men. By STANLEY WATERLOO, Author of “ A Man and a 
Woman,” “ An Odd Situation,” Ac. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Simon Harmon Vedder, and Cover Design by Will Bradley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. _ _ 

EXILED from SCHOOL; or, for the Sake of a 

Chum. By ANDREW HOME, Author of ‘‘From Fag to Monitor,” Ac. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Stephen Reid. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. __ 

SONGS of the SEA and LAYS of the LAND. 

By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. fid.__ 

BLACK’S GUIDE to BATH and BRISTOL 

Sixth Edition. Edited by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. Illustrated with 
New Maps and Plans. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, price Is. 


RE-ISSUE. 

DRYBURGH EDITION of 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

To be completed in 26 Monthly Volumes, each containing Photogravure 
Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum Paper, 8 Page Woodcuts, 
and Vignette Title. 

Large crown 8vo, bound in buckram, price 8s. fid. per volume. 

Volume I. now ready. 

A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Academy is published every Friday morn¬ 
ing. Adoortioomont* should reach the office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editob will make every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have 
their 3f8. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply of 
the paper, Sfo., should be addressed to the 
F iiMiTHH KB. 

Offices ; 48, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


I T may interest our readers to be reminded 
that with this number the Academy 
begins its second year under the present 
control. The first number of the new 
series was dated November 14, 1896. 

During the past year we have endeavoured 
to be both just and generous; and now 
more than ever are we intent upon the 
discovery and encouragement of genuine 
merit in literature. 


Mb. John Morley is about to account 
and atone for his long silence by the 

P ublication of a rather important volume. 

t is a contribution to modern polemics, 
but, as the author hopes, from the 
standpoint of a philosopher rather than 
from that of an ex-Mimster. One of his 
chapters will be devoted, in this spirit, to a 
study of the subject of Home Buie. 


The strike of the Edinburgh printers (to 
be precise, the machine-minders) has as¬ 
sumed a strong literary interest. Many 
important books are delayed — books for 
which the public are eager. We hear that 
the plates of an important edition of the 
Waveriev Novels have been withdrawn 
from Edinburgh and have been sent to 
Guildford. Plates for four other important 
books have come South, and it is not con¬ 
sidered likely that they will cross the Border 
again. 


It is feared that the strike portends 
nothing less than a transference of Edin¬ 
burgh’s power and prestige in the book¬ 
printing trade to London or elsewhere. The 
odd thing is that the London men, by sup¬ 
porting tile Edinburgh strikers, are doing 
their masters a very good turn; seeing that 
every day of the strike sees the Edinburgh 
presses growing slacker and the London and 


English presses busier. Itwillbe curiousif the 
balance of power is materially altered; for 
there is no denying the present supremacy 
of Edinburgh in the printing of books. 
Three such firms as Messrs. Ballantyne & 
Hanson, Messrs. B. & B. Clark, and Messrs. 
Constable (which are all affected by the 
strike) are not to be easily matched south 
of the Tweed. The extensive printing of 
English books in Edinburgh took its rise 
when the original issues of the Waverley 
Novels advertised the name of Ballantyne 
everywhere. A circumstance in Edin¬ 
burgh’s favour—but Edinburgh made it— 
has been that the printing - works there 
are lighter, airier, cleaner, and in every 
way better fitted for careful bookwork than 
London establishments. At least, Edinburgh 
says so. 


As to the causes of the present strike, 
they are such as to compel sympathy with the 
masters. The men demand a 50-hour week, 
without reduction of wages. Hitherto the 
Edinburgh week has been one of 52J hours, 
as compared with the 54-hour week which 
still prevails in London. Indeed, a 56-hour 
week is the rule of some London firms, and 
many provincial ones. The Edinburgh 
masters were therefore already at a dis¬ 
advantage when this new demand was 
sprung upon them in August. They 
assert that it is quite impossible to 
grant a week of 50 hours while 
rival London firms are getting 54 hours’ 
work out of their men for the same wages. 
It may be believed, however, that masters 
and men, between whom great respect 
exists, will settle their differences speedily. 


Many strange things have been done in 
the name of Jubilee, but few are more odd 
than the publication of The Imperial Souvenir, 
which lies before us. Mr. Nutt puts it forth, 
Prof. Salmone has “ devised and edited ” it, 
and Mr. Bichmond, B.A., contributes a 
design. The deviser’s task has been to 
procure translations of the third stanza of 
the National Anthem in fifty of the most 
important languages spoken in the British 
Empire, and to serve them up here. In 
shape ihe book is impossible—one of those 
unwieldy things, broader than they are tall— 
and we have some difficulty in believing 
that its oontents will be treasured by 

S oe. There is no reason why Prof. 

on6 should not attend a feast of 
languages, but we cannot see why he 
should ask others to buy the scraps. 


The opinions of cultured Indians concern¬ 
ing the work of Mrs. Steel and Mr. Kipling 
are naturally interesting. It is the privilege 
of these writers, as it is of all who use 
remote foreign backgrounds, to postulate 
with more freedom than can the stay-at-home 
novelist. Very few readers, even among 
Anglo-Indians, are in a position to cor¬ 
roborate or deny their statements. Hence 
it is well that now and then a native should 
be afforded an opportunity of speaking. 
It was under this belief that we asked 
Prof. A. S. Ghosh, of the University of 
Calcutta, to comment upon Mrs. Steel’s new 
book, In the Permanent Way. 


Fbof. Ghosh praises the book highly, 
not onlv for its dramatic qualities, but for 
the understanding and sympathy it reveals. 
But he has one or two faults to find. He 
writes: 

“ I think, however, that the sorrows of a 
childless wife in India are not nearly so great as 
Mrs. Steel describes them to be, simply because 
of that ‘curious resignation, that unpassive 
acquiescence, which,’ she says, * does more to 
separate East from West than all the seas 
which lie between England and India ’; and 
because, even if the barrenness of the first wife 
necessitates the marrying of a second (with a 
view to the future performance of religious 
rites), there can be no jealousy between the 
two; for to them 1 marriage has for its object 
the preservation of the hearth fire, not the fire 
of passion, and the jealousy which is a virtue 
to the civilised is a crime to these barbarians.’ 
Mrs. Steel, I fear, has also fallen into the 
common error (it would have been a marvel had 
she not) of assuming that everygraduate of an 
Indian University is a prig. The Indian gra¬ 
duate is also the pet aversion of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. But bom are wrong in their assump¬ 
tions. In the discharge of my academical 
duties, not so very long ago, I came daily into 
contact with more than seven hundred under¬ 
graduates of the Calcutta University, and I did 
not notice in them as a class any particular 
priggishness, anything which would differen¬ 
tiate them in that respect, say, from English 
’Varsity men.” 


The recent fogs have again reminded 
readers at the British Museum of the 
tardiness of the officials in arranging for 
some system of artificial illumination, which 
shall supplement the loss of daylight in 
their subterraneous book-rooms. Under 
present circumstances no sooner is London 
wrapped in fog than shelves and shelves of 
volumes become inaccessible. The electric 
current whioh supplies the large lamps 
suspended from the reading-room ceiling is 
notoriously bad, and must by this time have 
made the fortune of several oculists and 
opticians, but the incandescent lamps which 
light the desks burn steadily enough. Can¬ 
not similar lamps be fixed downstairs ? Or 
if not, might not the attendants carry 
electric lanterns ? It seems ridiculous that 
at this advanced day a fog should be per¬ 
mitted so to embarrass visitors to the finest 
library in the world. In the newspaper 
room in gloomy weather work is reduced to 
nothing. 


At this time of year, when every minute 
a book is bom, it is no wonder that reviewers 
are hasty; and we have noticed a curious 
instance of reviewer’s haste in the past few 
days. In two journals—one a critical weekly 
of old standing, and the other a people’s 
daily—we have seen a book entitled Brer 
Mortal included among books for children. 
The second organ, indeed, effusively bids 
the reader, “ be he ever so young,” thank 
the author most “devoutly” for the treat 
offered. This is very comic. We happen to 
have read Brer Mortal with some interest, 
and, therefore, we know that a child might 
as well be offered The Battle of the Books as 
Ben Marlas’ allegory of evolution. In order 
to heighten his effect, the author has 
adopted the formula of Uncle Remus ; 
beyond that there is nothing to suggest 
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juvenile appreciation of the book. It is a 
facetious satire, intelligible only to minds 
conversant with the clash of creeds. It 
could do no harm to children, because of 
: ts incomprehensibility. But to place it in 
their hands would be a cruel act. 


Tits ingenious gentleman who devised 
the San Francisco Lark, and subsequently 
migrated East, has now prepared a successor. 
This he calls L' Enfant Terrible. The editor 
is a committee of three: Mr. Gelett Burgess, 
the original San Francisco eccentric; Mr. 
Oliver Herford, a clever humorous artist; 
and Mr. J. J. Roche. The contents of the 
new paper are to be chosen in a manner 
sufficiently unconventional. “ Once a week 
the editors are to dine together, and on this 
evening the matter for the next number of 
the publication, both text and illustrations, 
will be conceived and expressed on paper, 
the staff being pledged not to leave the 
room until the entire copy is ready for the 
printer.” We can only say that we trust 
the morrow’s proof-reading will be rigorous. 


A correspondent sends us the copy of a 
note written by Mr. Kipling to a literary 
aspirant in New Zealand, which throws 
some light, he remarks, on the liberties taken 
with a novelist’s good-nature and leisure. 
It runs: “ No man’s advice is of the least 
benefit in our business (and I cun a very 
busy man). Keep on trying till you either 
fail or succeed.” The author, adds our cor¬ 
respondent, deemed this missive “ enoourag- 
ing.” 


In connexion with this matter we might 
quote two or three of the letters printed 
in the Forum from the recent post-bag of a 
well-known American author. They show 
fairly enough one part of the penalty of 
popularity: 

“ Dear Sir, —Will you be kind enough to 
answer the following question P —In your 
estimation, is ‘Portia’ the judge in the trial 
scene in the ‘ Merchant of Venice ’ or the 
' Duke ’ ? Can you cite me some good authority 
on this point ?—Yours very truly, 

“ A. B.” 

“Dear Sir, — I enclose you under separate 
cover a manuscript, entitled 1 X. Y. Z.’ It will 
take you about forty-five minutes to read it. 
That, to a busy man, is a great deal of time, I 
know ; but, nevertheless, I am going to ask of 
you the very great favour of giving me that 
much of your time, reading the manuscript and 
telling me if it is worth anything—if it would 
be worth while even to try again. I do not 
like to ask such a favour. If I had it to do in 
person, probably my courage would fail me; 
but neces-ity knows no law—I want criticism— 
and I take advantage of the friendly cover of a 
letter. I trust some time in the future to be 
able to render you a quid pro quo for the time 
spent. Your kindly criticism and advice I 
can repay only with thankB.—Very respectfully, 

“Will you please give me your personal 
opinion as to the sanity or insanity of Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ and oblige “ C. D.” 


Sir Lewis Morris appears in a new 
rdle in the current Forum. He con¬ 


tributes a light essay on “The Disuse of 
Laughter,” which is by way of being a plea 
for the revival of the broad humour of 
Dickens. Sir Lewis should try Many 
Cargoes. Incidentally, we gather that among 
his dislikes are the humorous articles of 
a well-known contemporary writer of the 
school of Thackeray. “ When I read them,” 
he Bays, “ I cannot help wondering how the 
old lion would have liked to see his mane 
en papiUotes and to hear his own roar 
reproduced, as it were, in falsetto, and 
ending in the polite little snigger which is 
almost inevitable in these productions. It 
is Thackeray, no doubt, but with a difference 
—with quite as much classical learning and 
power of literary allusion, with much 
graceful badinage, and not unfrequently a 
pleasant subacid humour. But it is much 
what Sydney Scraper, the genteel and 
briefless Chancery barrister—his mother, 
you will remember, was Lady Susan— 
would have written if he had had genius 
and knowledge enough; and anything like 
a hearty laugh is not to be got out of it. 
The utmost it can elicit is a well-bred and 
somewhat sickly smile.” There seems to 
be an attack here on someone. Who can 
it be f 


Not long ago a gentleman astonished the 
world, and tested the fortitude of his friends, 
by reciting from memory the whole of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. The feat was 
accomplished in twenty-six hours, and was 
sufficiently novel and undesirable. But in 
eccentricity a reciter, who recently has per¬ 
formed before Miss Ellen Terry, goes further. 
This enthusiast called on the actress and 
insisted upon reciting Thomson’s Seatons 
entirely by facial expression. The poem is 
not peculiarly rich in dramatic opportunities, 
but he forged remorselessly to the end, 
although long before he reached it his 
listener had to consult the text. A single 
facial expression can mean so many things. 


The New Century Theatre’s seoond series 
of performances will be given at the 
Avenue Theatre on the afternoon of Monday, 
November 29, Tuesday, November 30, 
Wednesday, December 1, Thursday, 
December 2, and Friday, December 3. 
The programme will consist of a one-act 
play by Miss Margaret Young, entitled 
“ Honesty,” and “ Admiral Guinea,” by 
Mr. W. E. Henley and the late R. L. 
Stevenson. 


Miss Hannah Lynch writes:—“ I see by 
your paragraph in this week’s Academy, 
and by Mr. Austin’s remarks in the Sketch, 
that Amitii Amoureuse is regarded in London 
as a new French book over which Paris is at 
present greatly excited. The book appeared 
in the beginning of last February, when I 
sent my article about it to the Fortnightly 
Review. Then, in a restricted literary set, 
it did create some emotion, and was accepted 
as Maupassant’s love-correspondence by 
those who had known him personally as 
well as the lady said to be Denise. The 
publishers, Messrs. Galmann Levy, never 
advertised it as Maupassant’s letters, the 


book being anonymous. I have not seen 
Mr. Swift’s letter to the Bookman, and shall 
await a more authoritative announcement of 
its authorship to believe there was no jus¬ 
tification of the very definite rumour which 
on all sides associated Maupassant’s name 
with the book. The reasons Mr. Austin 
gives in denial of this connexion axe by no 
means conclusive. If it were meant to con¬ 
ceal Philippe’s identity, such details as he 
mentions would naturally be invented; and 
a man so slow to publish as Maupassant 
would be likely enough to pose as an idler 
during the severe probationary period. The 
book is one of the most charming ones of 
the year, and if it were fiction would, I 
imagine, long ago have been claimed pub¬ 
licly by its author.” 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in a 
few days a book of natural history and ad¬ 
venture, by Mr. R. Kearton, entitled With 
Nature and a Camera. It will be illustrated 
with about 180 pictures photographed direct 
from Nature, showing wild birds on their 
roosts at night (photographed by flashlight), 
in the act of feeding their young, in full 
flight, at rest on roosts, waiting for their 
rey, sitting on their nests, wild animals at 
ome, poachers snaring and netting game, 
wildfowlers, cage-bird catchers, and duck 
deooymen all actually at work. 


The popularity of the Lecture, which has 
lately been revived in this country, has led 
to a curious development. A committee of 
influential residents in Holland has arranged 
with a London lecture agency for a 
number of English lecturers to visit Am¬ 
sterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, and Arnhem 
during the winter. Those who have already 
been invited are Mr. Zangwill, who will 
speak on “The Ghetto,” Max O’Rell (on 
“ John Bull ”), and Mr. Kerr (on “ Wireless 
Telegraphy.”) The scheme has the approval 
and patronage of Mr. Howard, C.B., the 
British Minister, and others. The young 
Queen Wilhelmina is also interested in the 
matter, and has expressed the hope that she 
may be present at one or more of the 
lectures if circumstances permit. 


Mr. George H. Ely writes : “ You 

will be interested to hear that all the 
grumblings have produced no improve¬ 
ment in the ‘ reading ’ of the limited 
‘ Meredith.’ In the Amazing Marriage, 
vol. i., p. 84, line 13, ‘modesty urged’ has 
been replaced by * modestty urged ’; on p. 90, 
line 20, ‘had nothing to say but “Gorgon!’” 
has become ‘ about “ Gorgon! ” ’—in each 
case making absolute nonsense. The 
erewhile ‘ reader,’ who ‘ read for sense ’ has 
evidently given way to the mechanical dolt 
whose accomplishment goes no further than 
spotting turned letters and batters. The 
detriment to a limited edition is disgusting.” 


Mr. William Watson’s new volume, en¬ 
titled The Hope of the World, and Other Poems, 
will be published by Mr. John Lane dur¬ 
ing the present month. It will include 
several new poems in addition to the one 
from which the book receives its title, also 
“ The Unknown God ” and “ Ode in May.” 
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AN ACADEMY OF LETTERS. 


VARIOUS VIEWS. 


W E have received a large correspond¬ 
ence in response to our request for 
comment on the list of suggested members 
for an Academy of Letters published last 
week. Of this correspondence a selection is 
printed below, and we beg to assure those 
correspondents whose communications have 
been crowded out that their opinions will be 
considered in the formation of the final list, 
which will be published in this journal on 
December 3. In that issue we shall make 
a statement as to the method of conferring 
the awards of One Hundred Guineas and 
Fifty Guineas upon the authors of two 
books of signal merit published during the 
year. The list submitted last week was as 
follows:— 


John Buskin. 

W. E. Gladstone. 
Herbert Spencer. 
Duke of Argyll. 

A. C. Swinburne. 
George Meredith. 
John Morley. 
Thomas Hardy. 
James Bryce. 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan. 
Leslie Stephen. 
George Macdonald. 

B. D. Blackmore. 
Budyard Kipling. 
Aubrey de Vere. 

B. C. Jebb. 

Dr. Salmon. 

W. W. Skeat. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
W. P. Ker. 


W. E. H. Lecky. 

S. B. Gardiner. 
Bishop Creighton. 
Bishop Stubbs. 

Bev. Aidan Gasquet. 
W. E. Henley. 
Andrew Lang. 
William Archer. 

H. D. Traill. 

Edmund Gosse. 

Mrs. Meynell. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Francis Thompson. 

W. B. Yeats. 

Henry James. 

Austin Dobson. 

J. M. Barrie. 

A. W. Pinero. 

W. 8. Gilbert. 

“ Lewis Carroll.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hawarden Castle: Nov. 6, 1897. 

Sir, —I am sensible of the great interest 
attaching to your project, but at my advanced 
age I find it necessary to ask to be excused 
from discussion on any new undertaking. 
—Yours very faithfully, 

W. E. Gladstone. 


Frognal End, Hampstead, N.W.: 

Nov. 8, 1887. 

Sir, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of November 3. I note your proposal 
to crown a book with the gifts of 100 guineas 
and fifty guineas, which, with your permission, 
I will reproduce in the Author. Perhaps the 
knowledge that such a prise is in the market 
may stimulate young writers to more careful 
attention to style and artistic treatment. At 
any rate, the person who takes the prize will 
1 ave his fortune made so far as that book is 
concerned, and his future as well if he is strong 
enough.—I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Walter Besant. 


King’s College, Cambridge: 

Nov. 6, 1897. 

Sir,—I am afraid that I am unequal to the 
task of criticising the list of names in the 
Academy of November 6. But I venture to 
suggest that any Academy elected on French 
lines would probably contain the names of 
Henry Sidgwick, F. W. Farrar, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Lord Acton.—I am, yours 
faithfully 

Oscar Browning. 


Harrow School: Nov. 8, 1897. 

Sir,— In reply to your question I ought to 
say that much depends upon the conception of an 
Academy of Letters. Such an Academy would 
not, in my eyes, possess great dignity unless 
the writings of its members were not merely 
successful, out elevated and elevating in their 
character. It would be invidious to suggest 
which of the forty names should be omitted from 
your list, but I feel that the names of the 
Bishop of Durham, the Bight Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick, Sir Lewis Morris, and the Poet 
Laureate should appear upon it. — Very 
faithfully yours, J. E. C. Welldon. 


The Haven, Fowey, Cornwall: 

Nov. 6, 1897. 

Sm,—I shall watch your experiment with a 
great deal of interest. If I demurred to the 
inclusion of two or three authors in your list, 
the reason, I fear, would only be that I am 
imperfectly acquainted with their writings. 
But, had the list been mine, 1 should have 
included Mr. Bobert Bridges and Mr. Bobinson 
Ellis. Nobody, I imagine, can object to the 
formation of such an Academy as you propose, 
or the coronation of its members by private 
enterprise. And with regard to your further 
proposal to “ crown ” two books annually and 
award prizes of one hundred guineas and fifty 
guineas, I need only remind you of Dr. Johnson’s 
blessing upon those who add to the emoluments 
of letters.—Believe me, dear Sir, yours very 
faithfully, 

A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


The Airlour, Whauphill, 
Wigtownshire, N.B,: Nov. 8, 1897. 

Sir,—A combination of circumstances pre¬ 
vents me giving as much attention to your 
letter as it deserves, but I am unwilling to 
appear to neglect it, and the interesting matter 
on which you are good enough to ask my 
opinion. 

Your list of forty seems to me a very good 
one, though four or five names in it convey 
nothing to me—my own fault, no doubt. 

I may be thought audacious if I pause over 
the first two names—John Buskin, alas ! we 
shall never more have even Prceterita. If your 
Academy is to be a living force it should 
contain no dead lions. 

I have no confidence whatever in Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone’s literary judgment; he is omni¬ 
vorous, and writes as enthusiastically about 
The Chrietian as about The Odyteey. Greatly 
as I admire his faculties in his own sphere, he 
is no more than a peregrine in literature. 

I am sorry that 1 cannot restrain a shudder at 
the prospect of Mr. Meredith having a hand in 
moulding style (I speak only of his prose), nor 
am I sure that Prof. Bryce or Mrs. Meynell 
are worthy of the rank. I should have written 
the names of Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Mahaffy, 
and Augustine Birrell before them. 

Mahaffy would, at least, represent Ireland, 
which I do not see figuring in your list.— 
Yours truly, Herbert Maxwell. 


Underbank, Torquay: Nov. 7, 1897. 

Sir, —I am afraid I am not competent to 
offer comment or criticism upon the forty 
names to which you draw my attention, as I 
do not know with what functions—beyond, 
apparently, that of “ crowning” somebody every 
year—it is proposed to invest the suggested 
Immortals, nor even (I must own, to my 
shame) who some of them are. But the list 
certainly conveys the impression of including 
everybody who ought to be included.—Believe 
me, very faithfully yours, 

W. E. Norris. 


27, Paternoster-row: Nov. 6. 

Sir,—I n reply to your letter, I am afraid I can¬ 
not say anything about the probable usefulness of 
an Academy. But I am amazed to find omitted 
in your list the names of Lord Acton and Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. Lord Acton is the 
most erudite man of our time, and also one of 
our very best critics. Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton is undoubtedly the first of living critics, 
and perhaps the first of all English critics. 
No one in our country has handled books as he 
has done with a knowledge of the literature of 
the whole world. I should have thought also 
that Principal Fairbaim, of Oxford, was one of 
the likeliest men for an Academy; but the two 
I have named easily take precedence of all 
others, and an Academy which did not recog¬ 
nise this at its first meeting would be self- 
coudemned.—Yours very truly, 

W. Bobertson Nicoll. 


73, Eaton Bise, Ealing, W.: 

Nov. 10, 1897. 

Sir, —As I share Dr. Johnson’s distrust for 
tribunals of taste, I have naturally very grave 
doubts whether an English Academy—if prac¬ 
ticable—would be an unmixed boon to letters. 
With regard to the list to which you are good 
enough to call my attention, I should prefer to 
see it either smaller or larger. If smaller, it 
might be restricted to some dozen writers con¬ 
cerning whom there should be absolute agree¬ 
ment : if larger, it might well include a number 
of names for the absence of which, looking to 
other names in the list, there seems to be no 
sufficient ground.—Faithfully yours, 

Austin Dobson. 


Office of the Chief Babbi, London: 

Nov. 9, 1897. 

Sir,— The list of members suggested by you 
for the proposed Academy of Letters is 
excellent. The only Alteration I venture to 
make is the substitution of the names of Bishop 
Westcott, Fred. Harrison, and Sidney Lee for 
those of W. E. Henley, Francis Thompson, and 
W. B. Yeats.—Yours very truly, 

H. Adler. 


16, Duke-street Mansions, 

Grosvenor-square, W.: 

Nov. 9, 1897. 

Sir, — I can only say that your list seems to 
me as representative as any that could be 
urawn up, and that I do not feel in a position 
to offer any criticism upon it.—Yours very 
truly, F. Anstey. 


Heatherlea, Woroester-park, Surrey. 

Sir,— As a parlour game there’s no greater fun 
than Academy picking for those who practise, or 
think they practise, letters. I have read your 
list with immense interest. It is an Academy 
of (respectable) letters. Who is Mr. W. P. 
Ker, and who is the Bev. Aidan Gasquet f And 
why does the Duke of Argyll always figure in 
this sort of thing ? His name has been before 
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me from my earliest years, and from my earliest 
years I have been trying in vain to discover his 
connexion with literature! And Mr. Aubrey 

de Vere-? A charming poet, I am told; but 

would he be on your list if the Reminiscences 
had not been recently published ? It is curious 
to see the “ scholar ” and the minor poet filling 
up the gap left by Huxley and Tyndall. Tour 
list contains quite a crowd of respectable 
scholars, but no “ scientific ” literary men. 
Surely Lloyd Morgan, say, might weigh against 
Jebb or Salmon. Is Skeat really a “ literary” 
name. If philology is “ literature,” then so 
are astronomy and biology, and you must con¬ 
sider Norman Lockyer, Ball, and Ray Lan- 
kester. Grant Allen, it is true, wrote the 
Woman Who Did ; but that he is an indifferent 
novelist does not cancel his other very con¬ 
siderable work. And is Gladstone included by 
virtue of his translations or his Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture, or his brief, but effective, 
contributions to the criticism of contemporary 
works P Of omissions there are Gissing and 
Moore and Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde. 
There is a lot of overdone Heine about Shaw; 
but eliminate that and there is sufficient literary 
residuum to put beside, or even a little above, 
Bryce or Trevelyan. Moore’s Either Waters 
is an unweeded garden; but weigh a work like 

that against-. But this sort of gossip is 

interminable.—Yours very truly, 

H. G. Wells. 


London: Nov. 9, 1897. 

Sir, —May a lonely reader speak ? Your list 
of “ Academicians ” would have been the best 
yet submitted to the general public, had you 
shown just a little more courage, and had you 
not been anxious to show impartiality. One 
cannot be too partial to good literature and 
sound scholarship. 

First: your courage. Every educated person 
(as opposed to merely crammed persons) must 
be grateful for the attention you have shown to 
scholarship. Even “the man in the street” 
has heard of Prof. Jebb, because, in spite of 
his learning, he is a Member of Parliament. 
No one, I dare prophesy, will ask a single 
question about this admirable Grecian. I am 
less sanguine about Dr. Salmon, who takes 
rank with the first among European authorities 
on the New Testament. I doubt whether 
“ average readers ” have had time to consider 
him. I feel sure that they have not read him. 
and I feel tolerably sure that they have not 
read a line of Jebb’s. Prof. Ker has written a 
work of real originality, and he knows the 
English language. His influence is shown— 
though not always acknowledged—by several 
young critics who were his pupils, and are now 
considered “ very rising.” His professorial 
work has been in this parish of London, so he 
may fare better with the “ voters ” than 
scholars from places so remote as Oxford or 
Cambridge, or far Dublin. 

But again, your courage. One Catholic to 
five Protestant historians shows a fairness of 
mind on the part of your staff which must com¬ 
mend itself to the British love of fair play. 
Dr. Gasquet has not the poetic charm of Froude, 
nor the sparkling common-place of Macaulay. 
The same, however, must be said of Mr. Lecky, 
Prof. Gardiner, Bishop Creighton, Bishop 
Stubbs, and Mr. Bryce. These gentlemen— 
with Dr. Gasquet — are eminent for other 
qualities than literary genius. They are 
learned, and they have read much. Now that 
Froude, Macaulay, Carlyle, and Cardinal 
Newman are dead, it would be absurd to 
quarrel with their intelligent—if not inspired 
successors. 

Once more: your courage. I am all gallantry 
when gallantry is appropriate; but the ladies’ 


names on your list are, to my mind, a mistake. 
No more on that point. 

And now I come to a delicate question. 
Surely, it is for the critics to watch the re¬ 
ceived, and discipline the aspiring, Academi¬ 
cians. But dearly a critic himself may not 
have a seat in the Academy. Is Ruskin an 
R.A. ? Are the dramatic critics of France on 
the stage ? Does the umpire join in the game, 
or the race P Why, then, is Mr. William 
Archer on your list r And Mr. Andrew Lang ? 
I thought they were Olympians. I grow bold. 
Pardon me. Yet I must be bolder. I would, 
in your place, choose Canon Gore rather 
than Mr. Pinero. For Mr. Aubrey de Vere, I 
would substitute Mr. Shorthouse. For Lewis 
Carroll I would substitute Captain Mahan. 
And for Mr. Archer, I would substitute Prof 
Dowden. As for the novelists on your list, I 
accept Thomas Hardy only, a man of great 
creative genius, and with a style as far above 
all these other scribblers as the sun is above an 
“ electric ” advertisement. The new genera¬ 
tion of imaginative authors are shallow and 
flippant. They would produce better work if 
they studied more and wrote less. But I 
belong* to the old school. I may be wrong, 
yet Milton is still better than Mr. Kipling, 
and I would not give one chapter of Tom 
Jones for a wilderness of Sentimental Tommies. 
—Yours, &e., A Lonely Reader. 


29, Fitzroy-square, London. 

Sib, —My compliments to your staff, and say, 
please, that I hardly know whether to con¬ 
gratulate them on their initiative or to con¬ 
found their impudence. 

Their list is so like what an Academy would 
probably be in England that its practicality 
cannot be questioned ; but it has no other 
merit, and no doubt needs no other. For my 
own part I think an Academy of Letters should 
consist exclusively of men of letters: that is to 
say, men who write for the sake of writing, 
and not men who use the pen solely in order 
to convey information or spread ideas. Your 
first selection, Mr. Ruskin, is a preacher and 
propagandist, not a man of letters. It is true 
that he, like Carlyle, has become a great master 
of language in his constant effort to make it 
communicate his thought; but in doing so he 
has violated every canon of the virtuoso in 
letters, whose desire is to construct an elegant 
word-tissue, and who would rather produce an 
original refinement on an old idea than put a 
vernacular rough edge on a new one. When 
it comes to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and the Duke of Argyll, the 
thing becomes ridiculous. You are trying to 
manufacture an irrelevant prestige for your 
project by including eminent men as such 
merely because they happen to have written 
books. Mr. Swinburne, on the other hand, is 
an ideal Academician: he is incapable of re¬ 
ceiving ideas from life, and writes only what he 
has read, reproducing with equal energy of 
style what he finds in The Clouds of Aristo¬ 
phanes and in Sir Edwin Arnold’s articles 
in the Daily Telegraph. (By the way, why did 
you omit Sir Edwin Arnold?) Mr. Meredith 
is, of course, much more than a man of 
letters; but as he is certainly a virtuoso as 
well, there is no reason why he should not be 
selected. Mr. Henry James is also a stylist: 
his recent essay on Du Maurier was written with 
such extraordinary literary preciosity that its 
most critical sentences were quite unintelligible, 
though their emotional inspiration was touoh- 
ingly sincere. But what are Messrs. Rudyard 
Kipling and J. M. Barrie doing in the same 
galley with Meredith and James ? No young 
man ever laid more violent hands on letters 
than Mr. Kipling to tell his stories—stories 
which have no inspiration in literature. You 


might as well put Dickens or Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones among the men of letters. On 
the same ground I should say that Mrs. Mey- 
nell was properly included, as George Eliot 
would be were she alive; but, then, why nomin¬ 
ate Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is as determined 
a propagandist and social schoolmistress ss 
Madame Sarah Grand, who is excluded ? I will 
not stop to argue the eligibility of historians 
and sociologists as such, episcopal or lay; 
but since you have admitted them, I do not see 
why you have passed over Mrs. Beatrice Webb 
and Mrs. J. R. Green, considering that yon 
have only allowed two women to thirty-eight 
male Immortals. Mr. Traill, though he once 
wrote “ dialogues ” on a classical model ought 
to be excluded .... Mr. Pinero and Mr. Gilbert 
are no more men of letters than I am. The only 
dramatist, besides Mr. Henry James, whose 
nomination could be justified is Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. I do not quarrel with the inclusion of 
an eminent translator like Dr. Jebb; but since 
there is not a single link of connexion between 
your forty and the great modem art which 
alone offers any modem parallel to Dr. Jebb’s 
favourite Greek ait. why not include Mr 
Ashton Ellis, whose translation of the works 
of Richard Wagner is a masterpiece of style, 
and has been undertaken and carried out 
by him under just the circumstances which 
demand some recognition of bis artistic 
devotion and public spirit. Considering the 
breadth of your classification, the omission 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison is, if I may for 
once express myself academically, singularly 
astounding. Mr. Frederick Wedmore is aim 
obviously eligible for your second column. 

I may add, generally, that since the Academy 
can do nothing but supply a means of recogni¬ 
tion for the merit of those who, working at the 
academic side of literature only, have no chance 
of popular fame, its chairs should be reserved 
for such men, and not filled up to their exclu¬ 
sion by world-renowned public men, whether 
they are writers or not. Have a list of “ vice- 
presidents,” if you must have big names; but 
spare the world the absurdity of placing Mr. 
Gladstone along with Mr. Gosse, as if such a 
classification could have any meaning. 

Need I say, finally, as a keen journalist, that 
I congratulate you on the cleverest advertise¬ 
ment of the year ?—Yours truly, 

G. Bernard Shaw. 


Oxford Union Society. 

Sib,—I f your list is intended as an approxi¬ 
mation to that which might actually be issued 
if an Academy were founded, then Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and the Duke of Argyll are in place, 
but surely not otherwise. Away with snobbish¬ 
ness ; exclude the “ patrons ” of literature, the 
dabblers, the amateurs. Further, in a Govern¬ 
ment list it is almost certain that Mr. W. P. 
Ker, Mr. J. M. Barrie, and Mrs Humphry 
Ward would not appear: and I think the 
Government would be right. It is no concern 
of mine to justify my selections; but does not 
the substitution of Mr. Courthope for Mr. Ker 
appear to you reasonable, whether it be an actual 
or an ideal Academy you are suggesting ? 

But your most notable omission is that of 
the philosophers: Mr. F. H. Bradley, Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, and 
the Master of Balliol, surely all of these have 
strong claims. Above all, Mr. Bradley; for 
the man is a great writer as well as a great 
philosopher, and even if his philosophy were 
despicable (which it is not) his style would 
merit the honour. 

Again, Mr. F. W. Maitland surely deserves s 
place, as also does Prof. Dicey. Both can wnte 
as well as think; neither is a mere lawyer.— 
Yours, &c., Obielensis. 
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4, Princes Mansions, Westminster: 

Nov. 10, 1897. 

SIR,—Your Academy, which seems a fair 
average choice, fills one with despondency to 
find it so poor. It brings out the weakness of 
contemporary literature, and is overburdened 
with the names of the “ illustrious obscure.” 

If the name of George Macdonald be omitted, 
and replaced by that of William Watson, the 
twenty first names would be fairly satisfactory 
and representative, but after that this moderate 
feeling of gratification ceases. 

If the names of Lecky, Henley, Lang, and 
Barrie be excepted for most of the others, 
substitutes of equal or greater merit might be 
found, and, of course, the official stamp would 
lug in the Laureate. Personally, I would not 
give a vote to Creighton, Stubbs, Gasquet, and 
Mrs. H. Ward, and I am exceedingly doubtful 
whether Archer, Mrs. Meynell, W. S. Gilbert, 
and “Lewis Carroll” ought to find a place, 
illustrious as Gilbert and Carroll are in their 
own departments. Measured by a French 
standard, they would hardly be included.— 
Yours truly, Percy White. 


Devonshire Club, St. James’s. 

Sir, —Seeing that you have invited the 
opinions of your readers upon the subject of your 
suggested Academy of Letters, I am tempted— 
while agreeing in the main with your selection 
of potential Immortals—to express to you my 
personal joy at the inclusion in your list of 
the names of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and “ Lewis 
Carroll.” This for the reason that it has ever 
seemed to me easier to be solemn than to be 
frivolous; consequently I hope Mr. Gilbert’s 
name appears rather for his fantasies and 
paradoxes than for his serious plays, and that 
“ Lewis Carroll ” is included on account of his 
enchanting “Alice” and “Hunting of the 
Snark,” despite the fact that he has been 
profligate of the gaiety of his soul by dabbling 
in such inessentials as mathematics, logic, ana 
the like.—Yours faithfully, 

Gilbert Burgess. 


Nov. 6, 1897. 

Sir, —In reading through your proposed list 
of English Academicians, I was much struck, as 
I am sure many others of your readers must 
have been, by the scant justice done to the 
great modern school of female writers. In 
fact, if our new Academy is to be limited to 
forty members, I would suggest that there 
should be a second Academy, consisting entirely 
of eminent literary females. 

I have written out a tentative list, which 
I beg to submit to the judgment of your 
readers.—Yours faithfully, 

Huddlestone J. Barker. 


Ouida. 

Mme. Sarah Grand. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Marie Corelli. 

Miss Braddon. 

Mrs. F. A. Steele. 

Mrs. Meynell. 

Miss Edna Lyall. 

Annie S. Swan. 

Ella F. Maitland. 

Mrs. Molesworth. 

Mrs. Bishop. 

Miss Violet Hunt. 

Miss Olive Schreiner. 
Mrs. Craigie. 

Miss Khoda Bronghton. 
Miss Jane Harrison. 
Lady Dufferin. 

John Strange Winter. 
Mrs.Thackeray Iiitchie 


Miss Kingsley. 

Rosa N. Carey. 

L. B. Walford. 

Miss FloreneeMarryat. 
Lady Magnus. 

Miss Helen Mathers. 
Miss Beatrice Harraden 
Miss M. Cholmondeley. 

M. Betham Edwards. 
Vernon Lee. 

George Egerton. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
Miss Beatrice Kipling. 
Miss Dorothea Gerard. 
Mrs. J. R. Green. 

Miss Lucy Toulmin. 
Mrs. Woods. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
Ada Cambridge. 

Mrs. Alexander. 

H. J. B. 


Scottish Arts Club, Edinburgh. 

Sib, —Of course it is impossible to find 
absolute unity on such a problematical subject 
as an Academy of Letters, but surely there are 
some strange exclusions from your list. Has 
the reader of modern verse forgotten his 
London Poems. The Book of Orm, and The City 
of Dream ? Let us ask Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer what they would think of the 
exclusion of Mr. Robert Buchanan—surely one 
of the greatest of nineteenth century poets. 
The omission is all the more startling when we 
find in your list the names of Austin Dobson, 
Henry James, W. B. Yeats, and Francis 
Thompson. I venture to send another list—the 
list of a humble layman, with an occasional eye 
on literature.—Yours, 

A. Stodabt Walker. 


Dr. Walker’s list includes the following 
names: 


F. Max Muller. 
John Morley. 
David Masson. 
Edward Caird. 
Robert Buchanan. 
Earl of Rosebery. 
A. J. Balfour. 
Alex. Bain. 

Sir Walter Besant. 
Frederic Harrison. 


Sir John Lubbock. 
John Shield Nicholson. 
Benjamin Kidd. 

W. H. Mallock. 

A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

L. F. Austin. 

Bret Harte. 

Dean Farrar. 

Stopford Brooke. 


London: Nov. 8, 1897. 

Sir, —The compiling of “ Academies of 
Letters ” is rare sport, but it usually lands the 
compiler in a hornet’s nest of inconsistencies. 
F"r example, your suggested “Academy of 
Letters” includes the name of Prof. Jebb. 
But surely Prof. Jebb’s contributions to 
“ Letters ” are not sufficient to justify his 
admission ? If, on the other hand, he takes 
his place as a scholar, where are Prof. Murray, 
Mr. Sidgwick, Mr. Robinson Ellis, &c. ? 

Again, your four historians are excellent, but 
where is Sir Alfred Lyall P Surely the author 
of Asiatic Studies deserves a place in any 
Academy of Letters. 

Prof. Saintsbury is, I imagine, the greatest 
English authority on French literature, to say 
nothing of his other claims as a man of letters. 
Dr. Garnett is a considerable figure in the 
literary world. So is Sir Walter Besant. 
Prof. Courtbope, of Oxford, surely has claims 
to consideration at your hands, and if strange 
lore is to be taken into consideration, where 
are Prof. Sayce and Prof. Flinders Petrie ? 
It cannot be “ because there was no room in the 
inn,” for your list includes, I observe, the 
names of Mr. Ker, Dr. George Macdonald, Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, not to mention those of two ladies. 
For obvious reasons I must suppress my name. 
—Your obedient servant, A. B. 


120, Earlham-grove, Forest Gate, E.; 

Nov. 9, 1897. 

Sir, —With regard to your “ Academy of 
Letters” scheme, the suggested list of forty 
names given in last week’s number of your 
journal is, in my judgment, a good one ; but 
surely, surely, we must somehow find room 
for Dr. Martineau—certainly one of the pro- 
foundest religious philosophers of this century, 
and a theologian whose writings must rank, 
also, as literature. 

I am, too, one of those benighted mortals 
who, in spite of the virulent abuse of a section 
of our clever critics, would by no means omit 
from such a list as yours the name of Mr. 
Alfred Austin. 

And has not Mr. William Watson as good a 
claim to inclusion as Mr. Francis Thompson P— 
Faithfully yours, G. E. Biddle. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 

Sir, —In your Academy list Mr. W. B. Yeats 
has not yet earned a place; nor, perhaps, has 
Mr. Francis Thompson. And I should certainly 
vote against Mrs. Humphry Ward. If you 
admit an American (in the person of Mr. Henry 
James), why not admit Captain Mahan; and so 
exhaust American literature ? And why do you 
exclude all the philosophers except Mr. 
Herbert Spencer P The Master of Balliol is a 
bigger man than most on your list. Why does 
Prof. Jebb go in ! As a scholar ? Then why 
omit Mr. J. E. B. Mayor and Prof. Robinson 
Ellis ? And Prof. Bury, of Dublin ? who has a 
claim. But if it is as a person of general taste 
you put in Prof. Jebb—O gemini! Above all, 
if you were an Oxford man, I am sure you 
would never have left out Mr. F. H. Beasley.— 
Yours, &c., A Reader. 


6, Clairmont-gardens, Glasgow: Nov. 9. 

Sir, —My Academy is not beside me, but I 
think that in your list of names those of Mr. 
William Watson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and the 
author of Mark Rutherford have not been 
included, as I venture to think they ought to 
be.—Yours faithfully, John Watson. 


Prof. Montagu Burrows, in the course of 
an interesting letter, says : “ Your idea I 
think an excellent one, and you will find 
in the last page of the pamphlet I send you 
some remarks on this very subject. [The 
Publication of the Gascon Rolls. In this 
pamphlet, read before the Royal Historical 
Society, Prof. Burrows advocates the forma* 
tion of a British Academy analogous to the 
French Academy.] 

“ I do not feel very competent to advise in this 
matter as I see you include in your list a 
preponderating number of novelists, and I read 
but few of these. I am surprised, however, not 
to see Charlotte Yonge’s name. You are the 
best judge whether many of this class of writers 
should be present in any representative list of 
literary people. Hardy I recognise. Indeed, 
I accept the first twenty-four of your list with 
only one exception. 

‘ 1 Another remark I venture to make. Are all 
our best literary men and women of one class 
of mind politically ? I hardly see a Conser¬ 
vative among them; but they are surely not 
fairly classed as the “ stupid party.” A. J. 
Balfour might, one would think, find a place, 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell, and Augustus Jessopp, 
whose politics I do not know; but he seems to 
respect old England.” 


Mr. John E. Yerbury, who forwards a 
series of interesting lists, too long to print, 
takes exception to sixteen names in our pro¬ 
visional draft, and proposes the following 
instead: James Martineau, Samuel Smiles, 
Francis Galton, Russell Wallace, David Masson, 
Max Muller, Goldwin Smith, J. G. Geikie, 
Bishop Barry, St. George Mivart, Frederic 
Harrison, Stopford Brooke, H. Wace, Walter 
Besant, Charles Dilke, and Archibald Sayce. 


Mr. W. G. Waters sends the following 
ames “ which suggested themselves on reading 
our provisional list ” : 
tishop Westcott. John Davidson. 

> rof. Saintsbury. Prof. Mahafly. 

r emon Lee. James Martineau. 


iucas Malet. 

i_ t TV_ 


Max Muller. 

A TV *_11 


The Rev. R. F. Horton writes : “ There 
are two names which I can hardly imagine 
your omitting—James Martineau and William 
Watson. The latter especially seems to mo to 
reach the grand manner more frequently than 
any living poet.” 
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T. E. BEOWN. 

Second Notice. 

So much interest has been aroused by the 
article upon the late Thomas Edward 
Brown, printed in last week’s Academy, 
that a few excerpts have been here brought 
together from his later work, which 
appeared since the volume entitled Old 
John was made up. A great part of Old 
John first saw the light in the Scots 
Observer and National Observer . Similarly 
Mr. Brown’s later work was also made public 
by Mr. Henley, either in the National 
Observer or the New Review. The bond unit¬ 
ing Mr. Henley and Mr. Brown was closer 
than that of mere editor and contributor, dose 
though that may grow to be: Mr. Brown was 
Mr. Henley’s first schoolmaster, in the old 
Crypt School at Gloucester. It is not often 
permitted to a pupil thus to foster the 
inspiration of his early mentor. 

In the National Observer of June 10, 1893, 
appeared a little poem, characteristically 
frank, characteristically praiseful of one 
phase of the joy of living. Among poetry 
of passion—not mere adoration, which is 
within the compass of most natures, but 
the spontaneous, honest, natural desire of 
the complemental sex—some of Mr. Brown’s 
lyrics rank with the highest. The particular 
poem to which we refer was called “Nel 
Corso.” This is it: 

“ Two waftures of great eyes— 

A secon t’s thousandth part— 

One sucked me down the malstrom of the 
heart, 

The other ebbed me forth to lonely skies. 

“ Scorn P No ! why should she scorn ? 
Coquettish play of fence P 
Not so, but glorious might of innocence— 
Of such large blood are Roman women 
bom. 

“ She knows what joy I caught 
That moment, how I rushed 
Right to the centre of her life, yet blushed 
She not at all, nor shewed a treacherous 
thought. 

“ Is not this good above 

Most goods for which we sigh ? 

To pick this obvious love as we pass by, 
And pass, and pick another obvious love.” 

We quote it partly for its dean strength, 
partly by way of introduction to selections 
from the “ Homan Women ” sequence which 
was printed in the New Review two years 
later. In these poems Mr. Brown rioted in 
his manhood. He had passed through the 
Eternal City with quick, loving eyes, noting 
a matron here, a merry maiden there; some 
lowly, some noble; some light and some 
austere; but all on the instant assured of 
the poet’s fellowship by a quick thrust of 
sympathy direct to the heart, by that rapid 
understanding of his brothers and sisters 
which the Shakespearean poet possesses. 
And Mr. Brown was a Shakespearean. His 
experiences of Roman women were fused 
in the poems under that title: poems quiver¬ 
ing with virility, and the gustiness of a 
blithe, masculine Northern nature quickened 
of Southern sun. The only poet to compare 
with the author of this sequence is Walt 
Whitman. There is, indeed, more than a 


hint of Whitman: of Whitman confined 
within limits, Whitman concentrated: 

“ Woman, a word with you ! 

Round-ribbed, large-flanked, 
Broad-shouldered (God be thanked !), 

Face fair and free, 

And pleasant for a man to see— 

I know not whom you love; but hark! be 
true; 

Partake his honest joys; 

Cling to him, grow to him, make noble 
boys 

For Italy.” 

The next is finer. The second stanza is 
great. Roman women have never been so 
extolled, even by their noblest lovers. 

“ Good wife, good mother—yes, I know ; 

But what a glow 
Of elemental fires ! 

What breadth, what stately glow 
Of absolute desires— 

How bound 
To household task 
And daily round 
It boots not ask. 

“ Good mother, and good wife— 

These women seem to lead suspended life. 

As lakes, dark gleaming till the night is done, 
Expect the sun, 

So these, 

That wont to hold Jove’s offspring on their 
knees. 

Take current odds, 

Accept life’s lees, 

And wait returning God’s.” 

And there is a musical note in the scrap of 
dialogue that follows—South speaking with 
North, Latin with Teuton—which lingers 
and lingers: 

“ ‘ You seem so strange to me, 

You Merman from the Northern Sea.’ 

‘ A barnacle from Noah’s Ark ? ’ 

' Well, yes; a sort of shark.’ 

‘ Ah, blow then, darling, blow! 

Blow in my ears, and let the warm breath 
glow, 

And search the inmost vault 
Of my sad brain. Blow, love— 

Blow in the cooing of the dove, 

Blow out the singing of the salt! ’ ” 

Concerning Mr. Brown as critic we said a 
word last week. He wrote little; but it 
was very good. His was the enthusiasm of 
the keen taster who writes but seldom. 
The pity of it is, that so many keen tasters 
have to write so much. He was moved to 
write by admiration of his subject; and 
when criticism in the hands of a wise 
man has this impulsion, it can be the best 
reading in the world. Here is a passage 
from an article by Mr. Brown on the 
Complete Angler : 

“ The book is as full of delights as a meadow 
of cowslips. Who can forget the tenderness 
and gentle reverence with which Walton speaks 
of ‘ old Oliver Henley ’ (‘ now with God ’) ? 
The otter hunt—what brilliance of atmosphere! 
what life ! The dogs are Ringwood, Kubuck, 
Sweet-lips. Ringwood does the business. 
And the Fishing proper begins, as reason would 
have it, with a chubb. Viator has a try for a 
chubb. The directions for dressing this chubb 
are like a passage from Leviticus. 

“ And then they aspire to trout. I suppose 
the meeting with the milkmaid, and the 
account of the supper that follows, can hardly 
be paralleled in our literature. 

“ The frog-bait, though, is the locus class!cue. 
Good, kind old soul was Walton; but could you 


have trusted him with a baby, for instance, if 
some one had told him that a bit of baby was a 
capital bait for barbel ? ” 

Elsewhere in the essay Mr. Brown said 
of Walton, “I think the Elizabethan tune 
was still in his ears.” The remark certainly 
is true of the critic himself. The Eliza¬ 
bethan tune was still in his ears, otherwise 
how could he have written much that he 
did? He was both old and new. He 
united the sorrow and pity of our own age 
to the lyrical music of that great singing 
era. He knew man like a book: he felt for 
him, and glowed for him, and spoke up for 
him; and he knew nature as intimately. 


ME. RALEIGH ON STYLE* 

An Appreciation. 

Mb. Eadeioh discerns in the abstract quality 
known as style the ultimate, inevitable ex¬ 
pression of life; hence his work becomes, 
not only a disquisition upon the last refine¬ 
ment of art, but a criticism of ethics. And 

“ the fact that we use the word ‘ style ’ in 
speaking of architecture and sculpture, painting 
and music, dancing, play-acting, and cricket, 
that we can apply it to the careful achievements 
of the housebreaker and the poisoner, and to the 
-pontaneons animal movements of the limbs of 
man or beast, is the noblest of unconscious 
t ibutes to the faculty of letters . . . Morals, 
philosophy, and sasthetio, mood and conviction, 
creed and whim, habit, passion, and demon¬ 
stration—what art but the art of literature 
admits the entrance of all these, and guards 
them from the suddenness of mortality ? . . . 
All style is gesture, the gesture of the mind and 
of the soul. . . . Other gestures change and 
flit, this is the ultimate and enduring revelation 
of personality.” 

After stating his point of view with irre¬ 
fragable eloquence, Mr. Raleigh turns aside 
for a moment to set the actor in his right 
relation to the ordered hierarchy of civilisa¬ 
tion; and leaving in rags the fabric of 
tawdry sentiment in which the populace loves 
to doke the player, he goes on to hunt his 
quarry through all its changes, from its 
obscurest avatar to its most sublime mani¬ 
festations. You have had a definition of the 
universal gesture by which alone man calls 
to man; would you behold its operation 
when “ Poetry works her will ” ? 

“ The mind of man is peopled, like some 
silent city, with a sleeping company of reminis¬ 
cences, associations, impressions, attitudes, 
emotions, to be awakened into fierce activity 
at the touch of words. By one way or other, 
with a fanfaronnade of the marching trumpets, 
or stealthily, by noiseless passages and dark 
posterns, the troop of suggesters enters the 
citadel, to do its work within. The procession 
of beautiful sounds that is a poem passes in 
through the main gate, and forthwith the 
by-ways resound to the hurry of ghostly feet, 
until the small company of adventurers is well- 
nigh lost and overwhelmed in that throng of 
insurgent spirits.” 

A passage which is itself a shining prose 
example of its own purport. To the potential 
qualities of imagery, of melody, of meaning, 

* Style. By Walter Raleigh. (Edward Arnold.) 
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and meaning exampled in negation, which 
go to the forging of the weapons with which 
the master- of style must equip himself, 
Mr. Raleigh devotes some pages of acute 
analysis; so skilfully pursuing, with a net of 
finely-woven phrases, the fugitive abstrac¬ 
tions which flutter on the marches of that 
dim borderland where thought touches 
language, that his prey cannot escape him. 
His method is so subtle, that once and. again 
the student rubs his eyes, and reads again, 
to perceive, in a gleam of sudden, delightful 
illumination, the very needle-point of truth. 
Here are no such seductive half-truths, 
polished and chiselled, as that other known 
master of style, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
liked to use in building his bright houses of 
illusion. Rather are we called to a “flickering 
world of hints and half-lights, echoes ana 
suggestions, to be come at in the dusk or 
not at all.” But there alone we find that 
which we seek, and are content. 

Treating of the debased currency of 
language, we get from Mr. Raleigh no 
hackneyed lament over the inevitable; for, 
to deplore the licence of the vulgar were to 
take the partial view. Instead, we find him 
pointing the artist to his opportunity. 
It is the business of art, as of the Christian 
religion, to bring forth meat from the 
eater, and sweetness from the strong: 

“The same epithet is used in the phrases 
* a fine day ’ and ‘ fine irony,’ in ‘ fair trade ’ 
and ‘ a bur goddess.’ Were different symbols 
to be invented for these sundry meanings the 
art of literature would perish. For words 
carry with them all the meanings they have 
worn, and the writer shall be judged by those 
that he selects for prominence in the train of 
his thought.” 

And as for the common journalist, con¬ 
demned to trifle with words, those “ terrific 
engines,” for his daily bread, he, “poor 
fellow, means nothing, and spends his life 
in the vain effort to get words to do the 
same.” 

Elaborating his thesis, Mr. Raleigh traces 
certain inventions of Society to their ethical 
origin: 

“ Society, mistily conscious of the sympathy 
that lightens in any habitual name, seems to 
have become aware, by one of those wonderful 
processes of chary instinct which serve the 
great, vulnerable, timid organism in lieu of a 
brain, that to accept of the pickpocket his 
names for the mysteries of his trade is to 
accept also a new moral standpoint and outlook 
on the question of property ”; 

lays his finger on the tainted root of “ the 
bad slang”; and leaving no comer of this 
shadowy antre unexplored, he shows that 

“within the limits of a single school, or 
workshop, or social drole, slang may serve; 
just as, between friends, silence may do the 
work of talk. There are few families, or groups 
of familiars, that have not some small coinage of 
this token money, issued and accepted by 
affection, passing current only within those 
narrow and privileged boundaries.” 

The section upon Archaism may be fitly 
pondered by those who delight to accuse the 
•curious in style of “ affectation ”:.... 

“ An archaic turn given to language is the 
mark rather of authors who are ambitious of a 
hearing from more than one age. The accretions 
of time bring round a word many reputable 
meanings, of which the oldest is like to be the 


deepest in grain. It is a counsel of perfection— 
some will say, of vain-glorious pedantry—but 
that shaft flies farthest which is drawn to the 
head, and he who desires to be understood in 
the twenty-fourth century will not be careless 
of the meanings that his words inherit from the 
fourteenth.” 

And this brings the essayist to a subtle and 
scholarly disquisition upon word-uses, and 
thence, by a natural transition, to the con¬ 
sideration of Romantic and Clastic. Turning 
upon The Palsy of Definition, he salutes the 
invading regiments of science, and forthwith 
drives them in a rout back into their own 
domain. “No wind blows through that 
garden, and no sun shines on it, to discom¬ 
pose the melancholy workers at their task of 
tying Latin labels on to withered sticks.” 
For, 

“the world of perception and will, of passion 
and belief, is an uncaptured virgin, airily 
deriding from afar the calculated advances and 
practical modesty of the old bawd Science; 
turning again to shower a benediction of un¬ 
expected caresses on the most cavalier of her 
wooers. Poetry.” 

So perishes the vain dream that art springs 
new-created from the valley of dry bones 
where science digs, the doctrine which some 
have taught so solemnly. And what of that 
other dream, no lees vain, in which the art 
of the future appears as a figure, discrowned 
and enslaved, holding a mirror to low-browed 
democracy? That vision of sin can never 
be fulfilled. The growth of democracy does 
not alter the relation of the artist to his 
audience, but renders it more difficult, or 
determines it as impossible. 

“ The relation of great authors to the public,” 
says Mr. Raleigh, “may be compared to the 
war of the sexes, a quiet watchful antagonism 
between two parties mutually indispensable to 
each other, at one time veiling itself in endear¬ 
ments, at another breaking out into open 
defiance. . . . The public, like the delicate 
Greek Narcissus, is sleepily enamoured of itself; 
and the name of its only other perfect lover is 
Echo.” 

Hence it is impossible that the poet should 
enter into transactions with the populace. 

“His candour frightens them: they avert 
their eyes from it; or they treat it as a licensed 
whim; or, with a sudden gleam of insight, and 
apprehension of what this means for them and 
theirs, they scream aloud for fear. . . . But if 
great and original literary artists —here grouped 
together under the title of poets - will not enter 
into transactions with their audience, there is no 
lack of authors who will. These are not neoes- 
sarily charlatans; they may have by nature a 
ready sympathy with the grossness of the 
public taste, and thus take pleasure in study¬ 
ing to gratify it. But a man loses not a little 
of himself in crowds, and some degradation 
there must be where the one adapts himself to 
the many.” 

Here, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter. There are ever with us those who 
are hailed as prophets by some, and by 
others are contemned for charlatans. But 
their style betrays them, sitting shameless 
at the receipt of custom in the light of the 
sun. The truth is, they are neither; they 
are but shadows and echoes, dying even as 
they move and speak. With the art of 
letters they have nothing to do; the critic 
does not know them. But as for him whose 
destiny it is to amuse his public or perish— 


who knows “ that ugly corner where the 
artist is exposed to cross fires, bis own idea 
of masterly work on the one band and the 
necessity for pleasing the rabble on the 
other.” Well, as for him, Mr. Raleigh 
has a last word—and what is there to add 
to this?— 

“ When any man is awake to the fact that 
the public is a vile patron, when he is con¬ 
scious also that his bread and fame are in 
their gift—it is a stem passage for his soul, a 
touchstone for the strength' and gentleness of 
his spirit.” 

Truly, Mr. Raleigh is the aristocrat of 
letters. In other words, it is his proper 
business to lead and to set example. And 
I, for one, cannot desire a captain more 
subtle and courageous. 

L. C. C. 


THE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 

m.—T he Society op Akts’ Memorial 
Tablets. 

Every now and then a paragraph glides 
into the papers stating that the Society of 
Arts has placed one of its circular tablets 
on some London house that has been occu¬ 
pied by a great man. The paragraph 
always excites interest, and often it inspires 
leaderettes. An odd thing is that we 
hear of these tablets singly always, hardly 
ever in the aggregate. One wonders how 
many there are, and how the work of select¬ 
ing and fixing them is ordered. Thus, we 
have just been told, by paragraph, that a 
tablet has been placed on the house at 
Hampstead in which Sir Harry Vane lived, 
and m which it is believed Bishop Butler 
wrote portions of his Analogy of the Christian 
Religion. The circumstance is interesting, 
for from this house Sir Harry Vane—name 
beloved of every school-boy!—was carried 
to the Tower to be beheaded by order of 
Charles II.; and it is probable that under 
the roof of Vane House, as the place was 
called (it is now “ Belmont ”), Cromwell, 
Pym, Ireton, and Fairfax discussed ways 
and means; even Milton may have walked 
under the trees of its once noble grounds. 
But what of the series of tablets to which 
this Hamptead one has been added ? 

A Londoner, not meanly versed in the 
things of the town, when asked to guees the 
number of the Society of Arts’ tablets, 
thought there might be five hundred, and 
another guessed one hundred and fifty. 
There are but thirty all told. Here is the 
list—which we believe has not been pub¬ 
lished for many years. The names of 
residents are in alphabetical order, and to 
each name is added the address of the 
house on which a tablet has been mounted. 

James Barry .36, Casde-street, Oxford- 

street. 

Robert Browning ... 19, Warwick - crescent, 
Paddington. 

Edmund Burke ... 37, Gerrard-street, Soho. 

Lord Byron .16, Holles-street. 

George Oanning ... 37. Conduit-street. 
George Cruikshank... 263, H a m p s tead-road. 
Mine. D’Arblay ... 11, Bolton-street, Piooa- 
dilly. 

Charles Dickens ... Furnival’s Inn. 
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JohnDryden ... 
Michael Faraday 

John Flaxman... 


43, Gerrard-street, Soho. 

2, Blandford-street, 
Portman-square. 

7, Buckingham - street, 
Fitzroy-square. 
Benjamin Franklin... 7, Craven-street, Strand. 
Thomas Gainsborough Schomberg - house (now 
part of the War Office). 

David Garrick.5, Adelphi-terrace. 

Edward Gibbon ... 7, Bentmck-street. 
George Frederick 

Handel.25, Brook-street. 

Sir Rowland Hill ... Bertram - house, Hamp¬ 
stead. 

William Hogarth ... 30. Leicester-*quare. 

John Keats ."Lawn-bank,” Hamp¬ 

stead. 

Samuel Johnson ... 17, Gougb-square, Fleet- 
street. 

Napoleon III.3 a, King - street, St. 

James’s. 

Lord Nelson .147, New Bond-street. 

Sir Isaac Newton ... 35, St. Martin’s-street. 
Peter the Great ... 15, Buckingham - street, 
Strand. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds 47, Leicester-square. 
Richard Brinsley 

Sheridan .14, Savile-row. 

Mrs. Siddons .27, Upper Baker-street. 

William Makepeace 

Thackeray .Kensington Palace-Gm. 

John Thurloe .24, Old - square, Lin- 

coln’s-inn. 

Sir Robert Walpole... 5, Arlington-street. 

Thirty tablets may not seem much to 
show for thotty years’ work. It is thirty 
years since the Society of Arts fixed its first 
Minton slab to Byron’s house in Holles- 
street. One year, one tablet—this has been 
the average rate of progress. It seems 
slow; in reality, it is reasonable. The 
erection of these tablets is no more than 
an “ odd job ” in the work of the Society 
of Arts, yet the Society has not at any time 
flagged in its attention to this department. 
It has had to take rebuffs, and to abandon 
hopes, but it is always considering 
new proposals, and striving to bring them 
to successful issues. The difficulties of 
the work fully explain its slow movement, 
and are themselves interesting. In the 
first place, the number of London houses 
worthy to receive tablets is small. Scores 
of once eligible houses have clean dis¬ 
appeared, have not even left successors 
on their sites; these do not count. Then, 
owing to the pranks that have been played 
with street names and numbers, the diffi¬ 
culties of identification are immense. In his 
useful Literary Landmarks of London , Mr. 
Laurence Hutton says that the confusion 
caused by the re-naming and re-numbering 
of streets “ can hardly be expressed in words. 
Lest Mr. Hutton should be suspected of 
hysteria, we will give a single example of 
what vestries “ and sich ” can accomplish 
in the re-christening of the streets of Lon¬ 
don. It is mentioned by the late Thomas 
Crofton Croker in a little book (notable for 
its beautiful thumb-nail woodcuts) called A 
Walk from London to Fulham. Writing in 
1860, Mr. Croker identified the house (No 
14, Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge) as 
the residence of Mr. J. C. Nattes, an 
artist who is now forgotten. He was 
one of the sixteen artists who associated 
themselves together in 1805 to form the 
first exhibition of water-colours held in 
this country. Mr. Crofton had a hard 


task to identify the house; and well he 
might, for he tells us: 

“ From 1792 to 1797 this house was described 
as No. 14, Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge ; 
but in the latter year the address was changed 
to No. 14, Knightsbridge Green. In 1800 it was 
known as No. 14, Knightsbridge, and in 1803 as 
No. 14, Queen's Bow, Knightsbridge. In 1810 
as Gloucester Buildings, Brompton. In 1811 as 
Queen’s Buildings. In 1828 as Gloucester Bow. 
In 1831 as Gloucester Buildings, and it has now 
reverted to its original name of Queen’s Build¬ 
ings, Knightsbridge ... if, indeed the original 
name was not Queen's Row, Knightsbridge, as 
this, in 1772, was the address of William 
Wynne Ryland (the engraver who was hanged 
for forgery in 1783).” 

Need more be said on the difficulty of 
identifying the residence of a genius in 
London? 

A second set of difficulties which the 
Sociefy of Arts has to meet are those con¬ 
nected with obtaining permission to place 
a tablet on a house at all. It must not 
be supposed that landlords or tenants 
are always eager to have a house 
honoured above its fellows. “ Yes, I know 
Homer lived there,” says the absentee 
landlord; “ but I can’t have you putting 
the name up, and making the house a 
circus ; my tenants are quiet people.” And 
the tenant snaps: “ Certainly not. Who is 
Homer, any way ? Do you suppose I want 
people staxing in at my windows ? No, sir, 
put it up next door, if you like! ” From this 
level the refusals to the Society’s requests 
for tablet-space rise in an ascending scale 
of politeness and culture. But in whatever 
terms they are couched the result is the 
same—no tablet. Only one of Dickens’s 
residences is marked with a tablet, and this, 
unfortunately, is the doomed Fumival’s Inn. 
Permission to mark the houses he inhabited 
in Doughty-street, Devonshire-terrace, and 
T avis took- street was sought in vain; and 
so you walk down Doughty-street trying 
to remember the number of the house 
in which Oliver Twist was written; and 
American visitors beat about the comer 
of Devonshire-terrace with interrogation 
in their movements, wishing to make sure 
that they see the house whence David Copper 
field and the Christmas Carol went forth. It 
may be allowed that it is enough if one 
of Dickens’s residences be marked; and, 
therefore, we hope that when Fumival’s 
Inn—where Pickwick was written—has die 
appeared, some heart will relent, and « 
tablet be placed on one or another of the 
remaining homes of “Boz.” 

When the Fumival’s Inn tablet goes, 
eleven will remain to distinguish the London 
homes of literary men and women. These 
will be: 


Robert Browning. 
Edmund Burke. 
Lord Byron. 
Mme. D’Arblay. 
John Dryden. 


Edward Gibbon. 

John Keats. 

Samuel Johnson. 
Richard B. Sheridan. 
W. M. Thackeray. 


Sir Robert Walpole 
The crop certainly strikes one as meagre 
One feels a little bitterly the refusal of the 
Benchers of the Middle Temple to allow a 
tablet to be placed on Goldsmith’s lodging 
at No. 2 Brick Court, where in his fitful 
gleams of prosperity he aped the hospitality 
of Reynolds and the grace of Beauclerc; 


wherfe; too, he read She Stoops to Conquer to 
its first audience, the two beautiful Miss 
Homecks. The Benchers’ refusal is the mors 
strange because the tablet would have per¬ 
petuated the memory of Sir William Black- 
stone who lodged in the same b u i ld i n g. 
But, then, Goldsmith’s receptions disturbed 
the great lawyer; and perhaps the Benchers 
have not forgiven Nolly. The Temple is 
not the only Inn of law which has exduded 
the tablets. Gray’s Inn has been equally 
cold in the matter, though, if it chose, it 
might adorn its walks with tablets to the 
memories of Lord Francis Bacon, Samuel 
Butler, Lord Macaulay, and other men of 
note. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

A CHAT ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. 

D R. H. T. SCOTT, of Fulham, is a 
well-known dealer in autographs, 
and when I met him the other day I seized 
the opportunity to reduce my general stock 
of ignorance. 

“ Excuse my way of putting it,” I said, 
when preliminary talk had made the question 
possible, “but do autographs mean bread 
and butter?” 

“Certainly they do—to the man who 
understands them. I consider the business 
is profitable, and I am sure it is interesting. 
By the way, it is an older business than 
many people think. There have been sales 
of autographs in England these two hundred 
years. Evelyn mentions such sales, and he 
attended them.” 

“Well, now, who are buyers of auto¬ 
graphs ? ” 

“There are a great many enthusiastic 
collectors in this country—men not heard of 
by the public, but princes in the trade. 
Then the American demand is strong and 
continuous. The British nobility are good 
customers for autographs connected with 
their families. The Duke of Norfolk will 
buy anything in writing that elucidates 
his family history, and he is only one of 
many. Then there are collectors who confine 
themselves to one subject. Napoleonic 
autographs are a field in themselves, and 
autographs connected with Nelson have their 
exclusive collectors. So, again, the auto- 

O hs of actors are collected separately. 

merica the great thing is to secure the 
handwriting of the men who signed the 
Act of Independence. Altogether, the 
demand for autographs is widespread and 
various; and it rests on much better founda¬ 
tions than mere fad.” 

“And the museums, you have omitted 
them ? ” 

“Yes, there are the museums; but the 
trade with them is not large. I may tell 
you, however, that I took a specimen of 
General Wolfe’s handwriting to the British 
Museum the other day and disposed of 
it there. They had not a scrap of Wolfe's 
writ ing in the place ! ” 

“ When you speak of an autograph, what 
kind of document do you usually mean ? ” 
“A letter. A more or less interesting 
letter. Mere autograph signatures are 
almost worthless.” 
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“And of course much depends on the 
contents of the letter ? ” 

“ Tea, a good deal; sometimes, indeed, 
the contents make all the difference. I’ll 
give you an instance of that. I saw a letter 
of Lord Sidmouth’s sold the other day. The 
usual value of one of his letters would be 
five or six shillings; hut because this par¬ 
ticular letter contained a reference to Lady 
Hamilton’s child it fetched £6.” 

“ But are there any general laws which 
decide the value of autographs ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly; only you must understand 
that the exceptions to these laws are innu¬ 
merable, so that in the end you have just 

f ot to know things. The different values of 
ifferent autographs seem astonishing at 
first. For example, a letter of the Duke of 
Wellington’s can be had for ten shillings; 
whereas a letter of Lord Nelson’s will cost 
you £5.” 

“ How is that ? ” 

“ Well, Nelson is, of course, the more 

S 'ar hero. But the main reason is that 
n, who was generally at sea, wrote few 
letters compared with Wellington, who was 
generally on land. And yet neither of these 
reasons holds good always. Here are a few 
prices that may puzzle you: a letter of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s is worth two guineas, but a 
letter of John Bright’s is only worth five 
shillings, and letters of Palmerston, Sir 
Robert Peel, and George Canning are all 
frequently priced under five shillings.” 

“What is a letter of Charles Dickens 
worth ? ” 

“About two guineas.” 

“ And one of Charles Lamb’s ? ” 

“From £3 to £6.” • 


“ Byron ? ” 

“ A letter from Byron is worth fully £10; 
but a letter of Shelley is worth more than 
double that sum.” 

“And Bums?” 

“ Oh, £25 to £30, at least.” 

“ I suppose that a valuable letter quickly 
finds a purchaser? ” 

“Oh, yes. There is plenty of money 
waiting for good autographs. Why, only a 
little while ago I saw the MSS. of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake knocked 
down for £1,290. The MSS. of two poems 
by Keats fetched at the same sale £1,000; 
and a thin, partly filled commonplace book 
of Bums brought £360.” 

“ Well, now, Dr. Scott, supposing I said I 
thought that autograph collecting was one of 
the frivolous pursuits of the rich, how would 
you defend it ? ” 

“I should reply that there is no pursuit 
which a comparatively poor man can take 
up with such certainty of gaining instruction 
and amusement. Recollect that every auto¬ 
graph is unique. There is charm in that. 
But consider the incentive which the collec¬ 
ting of autographs offers to the study of 
history and biography. A man who 
possesses autographs of, let us say, Maclise, 
the painter, Sir John Jervis, the admiral, 
and Michael Faraday, the scientist—none of 
them expensive—is quite certain to be seized 
with curiosity about these men. Does he 
not possess fragments of them? Will he 
not look up their portraits and biographies, 
and arm himself with facts and anecdotes ? 
It is charming study, endlessly interesting.” 


“ You almost make me a collector. Now 
supposing I were to take it into my head 
that I should like to collect—one letter, 
of Sir Walter Scott’s! It would be a fine 
possession, I admit. What would it cost 
me ? ” 

“ Say three guineas.” 

“And how near to Sir Walter Scott 
could I get for three guineas ? ” 

“ I can tell you that, because I have such 
a letter in my possession now. I must de¬ 
scribe it entirely from memory. Sir Walter 
is ill, and he is writing from his couch. He 
describes his illness and the pain he is in; 
and he chaffs himself, remarking that he is 
like a certain carrier who after eating a full 
meal complained that he was not hungry. 
He goes on to speak of Blackwood, who 
wants to see him, but Scott, for some reason, 
is reluctant to meet him just now. He adds, 
however, ‘I could tell B. many things that 
would be useful to him if I were not afraid 
to be met with his “ My stars! dear me! ” ’ 
Well, I think you will agree that a letter 
of Scott’s no more self-revealing than that 
is worth having.” 

“Yes, I think so. And now, Dr. Scott, 
what about forgeries, lithographs, and 
photographed hand-writing, and all the 
other iniquities one hears about in connexion 
with autographs? ” 

“ Well, forgeries, of whatever kind, are 
numerous and very easy to detect.” 

“Easy to detect?” 

“ Certainly, if the collector has a cool 
head, and does not allow the wish that an 
autograph shall be genuine to father the 
thought that it is genuine. Most of the 
forgeries would deceive no cool, careful 
man with a modicum of experience. As for 
photographs, they certainly cannot be 
detected at a glance. I frequently buy them 
in bundles of genuine autographs. The 
test is a drop of acid. The carelessness of 
young collectors is the mother of forgeries.” 


DRAMA. 


“ *Y7"0U have read the book, of course ? ” 
JL is the question one hears on all 
sides on the first night of a play which has 
been adapted from a published novel, the 
implication being that such a preliminary 
is indispensable to the due understanding 
of your author. Too often the implication 
is just. Nothing is more difficult than to 
bring out in the two or three hours’ traffic 
of the stage all the essential points of a 
story that has been told in narrative form; 
and the temptation is great to let something 
be taken for granted, especially if the 
adapter be himself the novelist. Yet to 
impose upon the theatre-goer the duly of 
reading a book before he goes to the play 
is obviously unfair. It might be making 
him pay too dear for his evening’s amuse¬ 
ment. In any case, it is not in the bargain. 
This condition no author could have recog¬ 
nised more fully or ungrudgingly (though 
few need have heeded it lessT than Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, who. has moulded “ The 
Little Minister” into such excellent dramatic 


shape at the Haymarket that nobody making 
acquaintance with the author’s work for 
the first time would suspect it of being 
an adaptation. It may be that his very 
dexterity as a dramatist will operate to his 
detriment with his readers. They will 
lament that so much that has taken their 
fancy in the book should be sacrificed in 
the play. But the real test of the adapter’s 
work is whether he has produced a play 
capable of standing on all-fours, a story 
calculated to interest, to move, to thrill, to 
win the spectator who knows nothing of 
scene or subject except what is set before 
him; and Mr. Barrie’s success in this respect 
is unquestionable. The art of the dramatist 
is not, perhaps, so wholly different from 
that of the novelist as is sometimes alleged. 
Different, however, they are. Yet not a 
few distinguished writers have possessed 
both, the elder Dumas being, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous example; ana Mr. Barrie 
must be added to the number. 


“ The Little Minister,” as a play, has 
not only story and character, but the 
invaluable quality of atmosphere. “ Time: 
eighty years ago,” says the programme, and 
by some subtle magic, easier to recognise 
than explain, the spectator finds himself 
tnmsported forthwith into the quaint and 
rimitive community of Thrums, where a 
our and sturdy puritanism battles for pre¬ 
eminence with worldly motive and other 
forms of human weakness. Here, to begin 
with, is oonflict, and conflict is drama 
Mr. Barrie from the outset escapes the great 
besetting danger of the adapter, the tempta¬ 
tion to tell some part ,of the story by 
retrospective narration. From the moment 
the curtain rises the story begins to live 
before us. It opens in Caddam Wood by 
night, with Thomas Whammond, Snecky 
Hobart, Silva Tosh, and Andrew Mealmaker^. 
elders of the Kirk, discussing the political 
and theological situation. The weavers for 
some reason are rebellious to authority, and 
the militar y are coming to coerce them. It 
is to give their townsmen warning by the 
blowing of a horn that the elders are here on 
the watch. With the approach of the military 
their courage fails them. But there is some¬ 
one else on the watch too — the roguish, 
mischievous “Babbie,” daughter of the 
Earl of Rintoul, masquerading as a gipsy, 
and in this guise she meets with the - 
minister, the Rev. Gavin Dishart, who has 
come to the wood to warn his parishioners 
against illegal acts. In this wood Mr. 
Barrie contrives to lay the foundations of his 
drama. For not only do the minister and 
Babbie meet here, but the elders who have 
temporarily disappeared from the scene 
return to see the meeting and to take alarm 
at their pastor’s relations with the “ Egyp¬ 
tian wumman.” Then the military file past 
at the back of the stage, only their headgear 
and the glint of their firearms being seen; 
and it is at Babbie’s roguish instigation 
that the unsuspecting minister blows the 
warning horn. Yet one more episode to 
complete the business of the first act. The 
baffled military, hunting the mysterious 
gipsy, track her to the minister’s presence, 
where, with a coolness that takes him com- 
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pletely aback for the moment, she escapes 
arrest by declaring herself to be his wife—a 
circumstance which by and by serves to 
bring about a striking and dramatic denoue¬ 
ment. 


All this, to be sure, is a wide departure 
from the book; but the spirit of the original 
somehow remains. How well the actors, too, 
fit in with their parts! As the elders, 
Messrs. Brandon Thomas, Mark Kinghome, 
-F- H. Tyler, and Holman Clark are living, 
breathing types of Presbyterian bigotry, 
:sweetened ana humanised by the author’s 
lambent humour. With them is drunken 
Rob Dow, another living picture of the place 
and period, in the person of Mr. Sydney 
Valentine. Then there is the “Little 
Minister,” embodied by Mr. Cyril Maude 
on austere and dapper lines in his prim 
white cravat and tightly buttoned-up 
•coat, but impressionable to female wiles, 
almost in spite of himself. Finally there 
is the Babbie of Miss Winifred Emery— 
not the Babbie of the book, but another, 
with a charm and a winsomeness *11 
her own — whose arch wooing invests 
the minister’s conquest with the necessary 
plausibility. Rapid as it is, the action never 
for a moment loses its vraisemblanee or its 
consistency; and by the end of the act, 
when the minister, in defiance of his elders’ 
censure, picks up a rose that Babbie has 
..given him , the donnie of the play is com¬ 
plete. It is a struggle between love and 
“ doctrine,” in which the spectator, with a 
•confidence already bom of the author’s 
enial view of life and his broad humanity, 
acks love to win. 


In short, “The Little Minister ” is a love- 
story, thrown into relief by a backing of 
Scotch puritanism. Of this puritanism we 
• see a good deal from the manse garden, with 
the kirk itself in the background. But, 
naturally, Babbie’s courtship is not carried 
on there. A delightful scene in Nannie the 
weaver’s cottage shows us the bashful 
minister and the roguish Babbie t*lHnp 
tea together, and it is in the hall of 
Rintoul Castle that the dimitT of ^ 
lovers’ affairs is reached, Babbie, pursued 
from the wood by Rob Dow, who wants to 
save the minister from the Egyptian 
sorceress’s wiles, taking refuge in her room, 
and changing from the short-skirted, bare¬ 
footed gipsy into the staid and proper Lady 
Barbara. Up to this point the minister has 
been ignorant of the social rank of his 
enchantress, and so to some extent have we. 
But Mr. Barrie is careful to make the trans¬ 
formation intelligible, and, by revealing a 
sliding panel and a secret exit from the 
■castle, to show us how the mischievous 
™7, Babbie has been able to play her 
double personality without the Earl's know¬ 
ledge. Now comes the episode of the 
Scotch marriage into play. Lady Babbie 

xr it i, n l orme ty engaged to Captain 
Haiiiweil, the military officer whose men 
were witnesses of the minister’s so-called 
marriage with the gipsy in the wood—a 
marriage by declaration, and valid in Scotch 
law. As Lady Babbie boldly avows her 


love for the little minister, it occurs to 
Captain Halliwell as a good joke, the Earl 
agreeing with him, to prove that sylvan mar¬ 
riage, and thus fasten upon the rev. gentle¬ 
man, as his wife, the mysterious gipsy, for 
whose arrest a warrant has been issued. 
This is not, I am bound to say, a misunder¬ 
standing entirely worthy of serious drama. 
It belongs to the domain of farce, and is 
the one blot upon Mr. Barrie’s ingeniously 
woven web of incident, but it serves. The 
house is always glad to see the tables 
turned upon a detrimental lover, and it is 
gratified in this respect to the full. For 
in. the last act the elders, in their solemn 
suits of . rusty black, and the whole 
congregation of the kirk are summoned 
to witness the minister’s discomfiture by 
the proving of his marriage with the sup¬ 
posed gipsy. . Lady Babbie herself has been 
hugely enjoying the joke. What is proved, 
needless to say, is, that if the minister 
is married at sill it is to Lady Babbie; 
whereupon the Earl, yielding to the inevit¬ 
able, accepts the minister as his son-in-law, 
on condition that a regular marriage follows 
in due course; and the happy event is hailed 
with popular applause, the elders themselves 
gleefully rubbing their hands at the prospect 
of the envy that will be felt by other kirks 
at their minister’s good fortune. 


In this hurried analysis of the play it has 
hardly been possible to do justice to the 
quaint, old-world manner and the sweet, 
wholesome atmosphere pervading it. It is 
long since so fine a comedy of purely native 
work ma nship has been seen in London. It 
places Mr. Barrie as high among dramatists 
as he already stands among novelists. To the 
Haymarket company, also, no small praise 
is due. The rendering of the play is A but 
perfect. With a little emendation of accent 
here and there (though not among the elders) 
perfect it would be. Miss Winifred Emery’s 
Babbie is a delightful creation, and in the 
hands of Mr. Cynl Maude the little minister 
himself, albeit English in speech, wins hi« 
way to the hearts of the public. The per¬ 
formance is Scotch, but not so Scotch as to 
be kailyardy. And the setting is all that 
could be wished. “The Little Minister,” 
in fine, bids fair to rank as the best play of 
the year. J. F. N. 


THE WEEK. 


M R. CHARLES WHIBLEY’S writings 
are always strong meat, and the 
very title of his latest collection of essays, 
Studies in Frankness, prepares the reader. 
In these papers on Petronius, Sterne, 
Apuleius, ana Sir Thomas Urquhart we 
find Mr. Whibley protesting against 
the application of certain of the laws 
of life to literature. Here is a passage 
which gives the clue to Mr. Whibley’s 
argument: 

“ Life, then, whether we wish or no, 
preserves its privacies and restraints, which 
have grown stronger by tradition, and whose 
imperious sway no lover of curiosity will 


resent. Thus there are ordained for us a 
thousand intricate rules, in obedience to 
which we play the game or fight the 
battle of existence. Nor are they irksome, 
these infringements upon our liberty, since 
hie is made interesting by prohibition, and 
since it is to them that we owe our morals, 
our manners, the very elegancies of human 
conduct. To dream of licence with equanimity 
is impossible The most ardent worshipper of 
the red-cap would find no pleasure if once he 
realised his vain scheme of freedom; and, 
happily, the force of tradition is still strong 
miough to thwart his worst intention. But the 
Puritan has applied the laws of life, and others 
ten times Sterner, to the art of literature, so 
that words are detected in flagrant criminality, 
and ‘ poetry has become a liveried convict’ ” 


A book that interests on sight is the first 
volume of the series of Eighteenth Century 
Letters which Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. 
have undertaken. The raison d'etre of the 
series is thus stated by the editor, Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson: 

“ The voluminous and interesting corre¬ 
spondence of the eighteenth century—when 
letter-writing was, indeed, an art—can only 
be read at present in more or less elaborate 
and expensive complete editions, or in small 
anthologies containing at most half-a-dozen 
letters by the same writer. The aim of the 
present series is to present a selection of this 
inexhaustible material in groups, each suffi¬ 
ciently large to create an atmosphere. No 
attempt has been made to seek out one-letter 
men, or to unearth a neglected genius; but the 
leaders of thought ana action—in so far as 
they wrote good letters—are represented by 
their most characteristic work, collected from 
all authentfb sources.” 

The first volume is filled with the letters 
of Swift, Addison, and Steele. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole writes an Introduction. 


Mb. Richabd Le Gallienne’s rendering of 
the Rub&iy&t of Omar Khayydm is now to 
hand. A version of this poem by a writer 
who confessedly has no knowledge of the 
tongue in which it was written by its 
author needed defence, and Mr. Le 
Gallienne is not backward in this respect. 
His version, he says, is founded mainly 
upon the prose version of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. Those who know that version 
“ will be able,” says Mr. Le Gallienne, “ to 
discover for themselves to what extent I 
have literally followed, to what extent 
departed from, and to what extent expanded, 
his prose.” With regard to Edward 
FitzGerald’s version, Mr. Le Gallienne 
admits that he has 

11 employed the form of quatrain naturalised 
by FitzGerald — naturalised, it must be re¬ 
membered, not invented—the unrhymed third 
line being a feature of the original rubk’iy, 
and the melody of the whole quatrain being 
accounted, by those able to judge, a beautiful 
echo of the old Persian music.” 

Lastly—but we are arranging his remarks 
in our own sequence—Mr, Le Gallienne 
says: 

“ He [Mr. FitzGerald] had chosen many of 
the richer petals, but he had left many behind 
—and it is chiefly of these that I have made 
my little yellow rose.” 
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A very bulky biography of John Arthur 
Koebuck, M.P., is edited by Mr. Robert 
Eadon Leader, who writes: “ My work has 
been that rather of an editor than of an 
author, because my chief aim has been to 
let Mr. Roebuck tell his own story, as far 
as possible, in his own words.” Some of 
the chapters are autobiographical. This 
is the case with the first chapter, which 
opens with Mr. Roebuck’s words: 

‘ ‘ I fancy that I have not long to live; 
therefore, if I can leave anything behind me in 
the shape of a life history, it must be written 
in haste, and certainly without any great 
regard to accuracy as to dates. ... A happy 
life! I have, indeed, to thank Providenoe for 
the many benefits with which I have been 
gifted. X have been happy as a son, as a 
husband, as a father; I have been happy in my 
public career: have I not, then, much for whioh 
to be thankful ? ” 


Mr. W. T. Stead may be said to make the 
most of both worlds. No one can be more 
actual than he, yet no one claims to be in 
closer correspondence with immaterial exis¬ 
tences. Mr. Stead now issues in book form 
the collections of stories in which his interest 
in the occult found expression. These 
stories appeared as Christmas and New 
Year Annuals, under the title of “Real 
Ghost Stories ” and “ More Ghost Stories.” 
“ Since then,” writes Mr. Stead, “ I have 
made so many experiments in the psychic 
realm, and have had so many experiences, 
that these stories seem to me very ancient 
history indeed.” Nevertheless, they are 
sufficiently fearsome to draw from Mr. 
Stead a “Caution to the Reader.” This 
caution is as follows: 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Sum. Txeesa. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. Oliphant, 
Anderson A Ferrier. 2s. 

Tax Holt Bibli. With an Introduction by J. W. 

Maokall. Vol. It. Macmillan A Co. 

Tax Lots ox tkx Sazxts, By the Rev. S. Barlng-Gould, 
M.A. New edition, Vol. IX. John C. Nlnuno. 6s. 

Tax Modxbv Rudies’ Bibli: Sblxot Masterpieces or 
Biblical Litis.tuix. Edited by Richard O. Moulton. 
Macmillan A Co. 2e. fld. 

The Chapel ox rax Ascxxsiox : s Dxscximrx Haxd- 
xoox. By Frederic Shields. Elliot Stock. 

Fora Essays. By the Rev. George Benslow, M.A. George 
Stoneman. 3s. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Lrvxa ox Ghat Italiabs. By Frank Horridge. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tax Stobt ox thi British Abut. By Lieut.-Colonel C. 

Cooper King. Methuen A Oo. 7s. 6d. 

A Shobt Histokt ox thi Royal Navy: 1217—1988. By 
David Hannay. Methnen A Co. 7s. 8d. 

Tax Histoby or thx Fobbioh Policy ox Gbxat Barraza. 
By Montagu Borrows. New edition, revised. Wm. 
Blackwood A Sons. 6s. 

Mabcxisi axd Music. By Mathilda Marches!. Harper A 
Brothers. 

Lira axd Lbttbbs ox Joaa Abthub Roibuci. Edited by 
Robert Eadon Leader. Edward Arnold. 16s. 

Mabtbbs ox Misioibb: William Hakvby. By D'Aroy 
Power. T. Fisher Unwin. Ss. 6d. 

Soax Accovirr ox tkb Loan Mayors axd Sheriffs ox 
tub CrrY ox Lobdox, 1601—1626. Compiled by G. E 
Cokayne. Phillimore A Oo. 12s. 84. 

Tax Was ox Gbbxk Ixdxxbxdbxci, 1821 to 1833. By W. 

Alison Phillips, M.A. Smith, Elder A Oo. 

Msx WHO KATX Mads thi Earns. By George Griffith. 

C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 7a Sd. 

Tax Makibs or Abbotspobd, axd Ixcidxxts ix 8coma x 
Hisxoet. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. A. A 0. 
Black. 

Philip Mxlahctkox, 1407-1660. By the late Rev. George 
Wilson, F.L.8. The Religions Tract Sooiety. 

A Mxmoii ox Aaaa Jixiha Clough. By Blanche Athena 
Clough. Edward Arnold. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRE8. 


“ Before reading the contents of this book, 
“PLEASE NOTE. 

“1. That the narratives printed in these pages 
had better not be read by any one of tender 
years, of morbid excitability, or of excessively 
nervous temperament. 

“ 2. That the latest students of the subject 
concur in the solemn warning addressed in the 
Sacred Writings to those who have dealings 
with familiar spirits, or who expose themselves 
to the horrible consequences of possession. 

“ 3. That as the latent possibilities of our 
complex personality are so imperfectly under¬ 
stood, all experimenting in hypnotism, spiri¬ 
tualism, &c., excepting in the most careful and 
reverent spirit, by the most level - headed 
persons, had much better be avoided. 

_ “ This caution is printed here at the sugges¬ 
tion of Catholics, Theosopbists, and Spiritualists, 
who declare themselves to be profoundly con¬ 
vinced of its necessity.” 


We have received an illustrated reprint 
of the last story in Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. In a preface the author states his 
belief that there are many men as self- 
forgetful and utterly Christian as his hero; 
and adds that he has often received the 
thanks of doctors for offering them so fine 
an object-lesson as this story. The illus¬ 
trations, by Fred. C. Gordon, are fair. 


New novels arj cataloguel and noticed 
e sc where 


Exglibh Makjueb With ah Ihyeoddotiox by Hibbbbi 
Arthur Etaxb. Blaokte A Son. 3s. Sd. 

Thohas Gaixsboeough: a Record ox His Live axd 
Woexb. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. George Bell A Sons. 
Two Essats Upoh Matthxw Axxold, s ith soax or His 
Littixs to thx Author. By Arthur Gallon. Elkin 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. 

Thx Sfxciatob. Vol. II. Edited by George A. Altken. 
John C. Nimmo. 

Thi Absexblixs ox HaxIeI. By Dr. F. Steingaas. 
Sampson Low. 

Vox Huxaxa. By John Mills. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Notis ox thi Way. By John R. Sims. Digby, Long A 
Oo. 6s. 

Eishtsxxtx Cixtuxy Lxttirs: Swift, Addisox, Stxxli. 

Edited by R. Btimley Johnson. A. D. Innes A Oo. 
Vxxsxs Gbats axd Gay. By Poetaster. Thacker, Spink 
A Oo. 

Fhixxdshix's Gablaxd. By Matthew Arnold. Second 
edition. Smith, Elder A Co. 4s. 

Thx Faiey Chahsilixo, axo Othbb Poxas. By Dora 
Sigeraon. John Lane. 

Poxas XEoa thi Diya a ox Haxiz. Translated by Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell. William Heinemann. 

Tas Lisxhd or Sis Gawaib : Srunixs upox its Oeioixal 
Scon axd SiexixiCABCi. By Jessie L. Weston 
David Nutt. 

Sxlbctid Foias xxoa thx Woxxa op Tax Box. Borax 
Nobl. With a Critical Essay by Percy Addleshaw. 
Elkin Mathews. 4s. Sd. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Txb Caxox: ax Exxositioh op Tax Faoax Mtstest 
P xxprruATXD ix the Gabala as thx Bulb or all the 
Arts. With a Preface by R. B. Cunninghams Graham. 
Elkin Matthews. 

RaFABA J OR, THE RIGHTS OX THE INDIVIDUAL IX THX SlATX. 

By Archibald Forsyth. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Histoxic Oebaxxxt .- Treatise ox Drcobativs Art axd 
Architectural Oehaxxxt. By James Ward. Chapman 
A Hall. 

Eihioal Systxhs. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by 
Margaret Floy Washbnru. Swan Sonnenschein A Co. 


Risxixcais ixto tkx Mathihatical Pxixcixlrs ox thx 
Thrort ox Wbaltk. By Angnetin Cournot, 1838. 
Macmillan A Co. 3s. 

The Traixixo ox a Oraxzshax. By Fred Miller. J. S. 
Virtue A Co. 

A Text-book ox Physiology. By M. Foster, M.A. 
Seventh edition. Part ILL: Thx Cbbteal Nbbvocs 
Stsybh. Macmillan A Co. 

Thx Progress ox Art ix Exglish Church Arckitic- 
tubx. By T. 8. Robertson. Gay A Bird. 6s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Mxditxsraxrax Days. By Samuel Wells. Bradbury, 
Agnew A Co. 

The Pioxrxrs ox yhx Kloxdtxx. Narrated by M. H. E„ 
Hayne. Recorded by H. West Taylor. Sampson Low. 
Charles txr Grsat. By Thornes Hodgkin. Macmillan A 
Co. 2s. Sd. 

Pictures or Bouthrrx Cxixa. By Bdv. J. Macgowan. 
The Religions Tract Sooisty. 

Bxxix, the City ox Blood. By Commander R. H.. 
Bacon, R.N. Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Txx Stobt ox a Rbd Dbib. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescoa. 
Macmillan A Oo. 4s. Sd. 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. ' 

Rhoda Flbhibo. By George Meredith. Archibald Con¬ 
stable A Oo. 6s. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Gbbmax Lybical axd Otksb Poxas. With Iaometrical 
Translations. By H. Campbell Galletly. Williams A 
Norgate. 

Macaulay's Lays ox Ahcibxy Roax. Edited by W. T. 
Webb, M.A. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Moxx Beasts (xor Wossb Childbbx). Verses by H. B. 
Pictures by B. T. B. Edward Arnold. Faiby Talks 
xxoa THE Fab North. By P. O. AabjSmsen. Trans¬ 
lated by H. L. Bnekatad. David Nut. Mastbb Set- 
la ex : a Stort ox SxAxxexBABi'e Tier. By John 
Bennett. Macmillan A Co. 6s. Tax Wxin Witob ox 
thx Matabxlx. By Fred. Whlxhaw. Griffith Farran, 
Browns A Co. Baby Lays. By A. Stow and E. Calvert. 
Elkin Mathew*. Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish 
Fairiis, axd a Tom Cay. By Maggie Browne. Cassell 
A Co. lx Ixbiax Tuts : Stoxixs told by Ixdiaxs to 
Axby L. Alger. Roberts Bros. (Boston, U.8.A.). 
Waxslassbt the Littls Oxx who Laughs. By A. G. 
Flympton. Roberts Bros. (Boston, U.8.A.). Roughixo 
it nr Szbiria. By Robert L. Jefferson. Sampson 
Low. Libs’sLook-Out: ax Autobiogxafbt or Stdxxy 
Watsox. Hodder A Stoughton. 3s. Sd. Rica Exocox. 
By Leigh Webster. By Elisabeth S. Pitman. Roberta 
Bros. Par sox P sixes. By Floienoe Moon. Bemrose 
A Sons. Battlxdowh Bots. By E. Everett-Green, 
The Sunday School Union. Sha’ Folk axd Baibx 
Dats. By Rev. John Beveridge, M.A. Alexander 
Gardner. Bad Little Hajtxah. By L. T. Meade. 
F. V. White A Oo. 3s. Sd. Huxtixg xox Gold. By 
Home Nisbet. F. V. White A Co. 3s. 6d. Tax Gold 
Shit. By F. M. Holmes. Sampson Low. Txx Bilvxb 
Link. Vol VI. The 8 unday School Union. 
CiXDimxLLA’s Picrusx Book. By Walter Crane. John 
Lane. Exilid xxoa School ; ox, fob thb baxb ox a 
Chum. By Andrew Home. A. A C. Black. 

The following from Nelson A Sons: Tax Islaxd or 
Gold. By Gordon Stables. Soldiers ox thx Quxeh, 
By Harpld Avery. Toa Terror's Travels. By E. 
Everett-Green. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Txx Wax ox thx Thxatbbs. Bv Josiah H. Penniman- 
Ginn A Co. (Boston, U.S.A.). Sixty Yxabs ox Exrixs, 
1837-1-97: A Rxviiw or Tax Pxxiod. William 
Heinemann. A Htstsh ox Mxdioixx. By Many 
Writers. Edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt. Mac¬ 
millan A Co. 26s. Cassell's Family Doctor. By a 
Medical Man. Cassell A Co. 10s. Sd. Tbe Lawyer's 
Rykihiraxoir axd £ockxt-Boox xox txx Year 
1898. Compiled by Arthur Powell. W. L. Field. 
Lissoxs xrom Lixi (Axikal axd Huxax). Edited by 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan. Elliot Stock. 


People's Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZTNI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and "THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: Alkxavdek A Shipheahd, Furnival Street.E.r. 
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DOWNEY & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIMITED ILLUSTRATED EDITION OE 

’CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 

With all the Original Illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank, 
Lake Fildes, Ac., and with New Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. 

“ Here is a new edition of Lever which it is a positive 

pleasure to read and handle.The printing and get-up are 

supero.”— Westminster Gazette. 

Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

With 26 Etchings by John Leech, from the Original 
Steel Plates. 

The STRUGGLES and ADVENTURES 
of CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. 

By ALBERT SMITH. 

With a Memoir of the Author by EDMUND YATE8. 

[Just ready. 

44 SPLENDID 8IXPENNYWORTH8.”— Black and White. 

DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY 
OP FICTION. 

THE BEST NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 

" Nothing could be better or handier.”—Pa// Mall Gazette 
'* Among cheap editions it is a long time since one has 
seen anything so wholly deserving of praise.”— Graphic. 

MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY'S NEW BOOK. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE IRISH 
STAGE. 

With Pictures of the Irish Capital in the Eighteenth Century, 
2 vols., with 2 Portraits. 21s. 

44 In its pages Dublin of the Eighteenth Century lives, 
moves, palpitates before you a* though it were a panorama 
passing before your eyes.”— Weekly Sun. 

44 Pleasantly chatty, interesting, and amusing.”— Punch' 

THE MEMOIRS of LORD EDWARD 

FITZGERALD. By THOMAS MOORE. Edited, and 
with manv Supplementary Particulars, by MARTIN 
MACDERMOTT. fls. 

44 One of the moet fascinating biographies of the century.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

A DOCTOR’S IDLE HOURS. By 

" SCALPEL," 8a. 

“ A delightful collection of little eeaaya."— Guardian. 


Messrs. A. D. INNES & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THROUGH the FAMINE Dt8TRIGTS of 

INDIA By F. H. 8. MERE WETHER. Being an Account by 
Reuter’* Special Correapoudent of hi* Experience In Travelling 
through the Famine Districts of India. Profusely Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Id*. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTBR8. 

Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 111 jit rated with Photo- 
gravure Portrai** of the Writer*. Each volume crown 8ro, half- 

Vori Cl TiiVA\MoN, STEELE. With »n Introduction by 
Stanley Lake Poole. 

VoL IL—JOHN80N and CHESTERFIELD. With an Introduction 
by Dr. Birkbece Hill 

Otktr Volumes will follow in dut court*. 

THE LIFE of SIR RANALD MARTIN, O.B. 

By Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart, K C.8.I., M.D. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

TWELVE YEARS of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. 

From the Letters of Major W. T. JOHNSON. Edited by hi* 
WIDOW. Being an Aooount of the Experience* of a Major in the 
Native Irregular Cavalry in India and elsewhere. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 6*. 

THE OOLD8TREAM GUARDS In the 

CRIMEA. By Lieut.-Colonel ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, C.B. 
Being a Sketch of theCrimeau War. treating in detail of the opera¬ 
tion* in which the Coldstream took part. With numerous Maps. 
Crown 8fo, 0*. 

POEMS By Geobob Cookson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, 4*. 6d. net. 

ROWING By R. C. Lehmann. With Chapters 

by GUY NICKALLS and C. M. PITMAN. Being Vol. IV., of the 
“ Isthmian Library.” Illustrated. Post 8ro, cloth gilt, 5s. 

BOXIN® By R. Allanson Winn. Being Vol. V. 

of the “ Isthmian Library.” Illustrated. Post 8ro, doth gilt, 5a. 

NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 

By A. E. W. MASON, Author of ** The Courtship of Morrioe Buckler.” 

LAWRENCE OLAVERING. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, (is. 

** The plot is both clever and original — Asa record of romantic ad¬ 
venture this story is quite the best upon the Stuart cause we have seen 
. * * '."-Weekly ~ 


published for many a long day." 


cly Sun. 


NEW FICTION. 


HIGH 

6 *. 


PLAY. 


By G. ManviUe Fenn. 

[Just ready. 


POOR LITTLE BELLA. By F. C. 

PHILIPS, (to. [Juft ready. 

ANOTHER’S BURDEN. By James 

PAYN. 3a. 6U. 


By F. T. JANE. 

THE LORDSHIP, toe PASSEN, and WE. 

(’rovn 8vo. doth, 6s. 

“ I* full of racy humour.”— Glasgow Herald. 

By C. M. CAMPBELL. 

DEILIE JO OK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Of all scamps in recent fiction Deilie Jock is one of the most win¬ 
ning and lovable_Full of quaint, irresistible humour." 

Westminster Gazette. 
By LADY HELEN CRAVEN. 

KATHERINE O&OMER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Lively characterisation and a uever-failing verve make this story 
entertaining from beginning to end.”— Morning PosL 
London: A. D. Ixnrs & Co., 31 & 32, Bedford Street, 8trand. 

THE WARWICK LIBRARY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD, 

Examiner in English to the University of London. 

In crown 8vo Volumes, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

ENGLISH MASQUES. With an 

Introduction by H. A. EVAN8, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

English Pastorals. With an Introduction 

by E. K. Chambers, B.A. 

English Literary Orltioism. With an 

Introduction by 0. E. Vaughan, M.A. 

English Essays. With an Introduction by 

| J. H. Lobbah, M.A. 

English yrics, 1500—1700. With an 

I Introduction by F. J. Cakpentsb, M.A. 


44 Pathetic, charming, and absolutely unaffected in its 
sheer human sympathy.”— Speaker. 

NINETY-EIGHT: a Romance of the 

Irish Rebellion. With 12 Illustrations by A. D. Mc¬ 
Cormick. 0s. 

TALES of the ROCK, fStories of 

Gibraltar.) By Mrs. ANDERSON. 3s. 8d. 

44 Whether humorous or pathetic, they are all interesting. 
The incidents are not unnatural or exaggerated ; the style 
is pleasing, and altogether they are tnoroughly readable..' 

Glasgow Herald. 


London: BLAOKIE & SON, Limited, 60, Old Bailey. 


By D. 


A ROGUE S CONSCIENCE. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY. 3». 6d. 

44 The pace and swing do not dag from start to finish.” 

Daily News. 

SECOND EDITION of the NEW MINING ROMANCE. 

THE GOLDEN CROCODILE. By F. 

MORTIMER TRIMMER. 8b. 

“ It is among the best Bpeclmann of the romance of 
Mammon.”— World. 


London: 

Downey it Co., Ltd., 12, York Street, Covent Garden 


; Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6a. 

DOC EXERCISES. Including Hints 

for the Solution of all the Questions in Choice and 
Chance. By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

j BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

! CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele- 

mentary Treatise on Permutation, Combinations, and 
Probability, with (AO Exercises. Fourth Edition. 
Price 6s._ 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 

London : GEORGE BELL A SONS. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


NEW ISSUE OF 

STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY ANO TRAVEL 

RE-WRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In Twelve Volumes, sold separately. 

Now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15a. 

NORTH AMERICA: 

VoL L CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND 

By 8. E. DAW80N, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.B.C. 
With 18 Maps and 90 Ulastratione. 

The Volumes already issued in the Xew Series , uui/oru 
in size and price, are: 

ASIA: 

VoL I NORTHERN and EASTERN A8IA 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 8 Mips 
and 91 Illustrations. 

Vol H. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8. With 7 Maps 
and 89 Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA: 

Vol. I- AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 

By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D. With 15 Maps 
and 69 Illustrations. 

Vol- II MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC 

ARCHIPELAGOES. By P. H. H. GUILLE- 
MARD, M.D. With 16 Maps and 57 Ulus- 

(rations. 

AFRICA: 

VoL I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Kkank, 

P.R.G.8. With 9 Maps and 77 IUnatationa. 

VoL IL SOUTH AFRICA By A. H. Kease, 

F.R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustration.. 

‘‘The new issue of 4 Stanford's Compendium of Geography aiii 
Travel* is n publication of great value, ami contaiua, in couveni-ut 
form, llie latest geographical result* of travel ami research adequately 
treated. Not only is the iuformatiou accurate, but the form in which 
the work is produced is admirable, and English geography mar 
proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes aud tor 
reference, and pleasant to the general reader.**—.1 thenceurn. 


London: EDWARD 8TANF0RD, 
28 and 27, Cookspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


SEELEY & CO.'S BOOKS. 


ALBBEOHT DURER : a Study of Ms 

Life and Work. By LIONEL CUST. With 8 Copper- 
plates, and many other Illustrations, gilt top, 7 a 6d. 
net. 

44 The whole book is just what we should expect from so 
accomplished a critic; it is beautifully printed, and the 
illustrators deserve to be complimented on the way they 
have executed a difficult task. Daily News. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN MANY 

LANDS. By H. N. HUTCHINSON. With many 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. M 

44 A very instructive as well as a very interesting book. 

Graphic. 

MOUNTAIN, STREAM, AND 

COVERT ; Sketches of Countrv Life and Sport in 
England snd Scotland. By A. I. SHAND. With many 
Illustrations, 12s. Gd. 

44 The love of the country is in the book, a keen and many- 
sided appreciation of sport, a touch of humour, and much 
swift observation.”— Leeds Mercury. 

NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER 

AND OTHER STUDIES OF WILD LIFE. By C. J. 
CORNISH, Author of “ Life at the Zoo.” With many 
Illustrations, 6s. 

44 8portsmen and naturalists will alike read the bright, 
well-written, and instructive pages with keen enjoyment, 
and, further, find much to admire in a series of excellent 
full-page illustrations.”— Glasgow Herald. 

IN THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY : a Story of Henry Purcell's Da> s. By EMMA 
MARSHALL. With Illustrations, fis. 

44 A good story well told and faithful in historic colour. 

Glasgow Herald. 

IN LINCOLN GREEN: aMerrieTale 

of Robin Hood. By E. GILLIAT. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 6s. 

44 Beautifully printed and illustrated, it i« the best repre¬ 
sentation of the times of Robin Hood that has yet been 
given specially for boys”— Spectator. 

NOW READY. 

THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME. 

Containing the Four Numbers for the Year. With 
12 Copper-plates, 10 coloured Plates, and many other 
Illustrations. Cloth, 18s. net 


London: 

SEELEY k CO., Ltd., 38, Great Russell Street- 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Beady, in a variety of sizes and bindings. 

NELSOH’S HEW SERIES 

OF TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

JTBW ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW CONCORDANCE. 
NEW HELPS. NEW MAPS. 

These Tixchiss’ Bibms contain beautiful new edi- 
® on ® Bible printed from new type, along with 

Dr. Wright’s “ Illustrated Bible Tmasoey,” printed 
on thin paper. The work embodies the results of the 
npest scholarship and latest research in all depart¬ 
ments of Biblical Literature. 

Of all Booksellers. 


THE KINGSTON LIBRARY 
FOR BOYS. 

NEW ISSUE. Each with numerous Engravings and 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette by W. 8. Si.cit. 
In new uniform binding, cloth extra. 

Price Ss. 6d. each. 

Twiqe Lost. 

In the Wilds of Florida. 

The Wanderers. 

On the Banks of the Amazon. 

My First Voyage to Southern Seas. 
Saved from the Sea. 

The Young Llanero. 


An entirely New Edition. 

THE ILLUSTRATEO 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

With 200 Illustrations of Bible Scenes and Sites, 
chiefly from Photographs by Bowfils, Thbvoz, 
Mason Good, and others. 570 pages. In Long 
Primer Type. Cloth extra, red edges. Prioe 2s. 6d. 

Or, French Morocco limp, gilt roll, round corners, red 
under gold edges. Prioe 4s. 6d. 

" It hat never, toe think , been done so «cell and 
thoroughly before,**— Spectator. 

** Extremely tasteful and serviceable 

INDEPENDENT. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


5s. 

A CLERK OF OXFORD. AND HIS ADVENTURES IN 

THE BARONS’ WAR. By E. Everett-Green, Author of “The Young 
Pioneers, * In Taunton Town,” •* Shut In,” Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 

A HELPING HAND. By M. B. Singe, Author of “A Child Js.6d. 

of the Mews.” Ac. Po*t 8vo, cloth extra. 


POO R MRS. DICK. AND HER AD VENT ORES IN QUEST 

OF HAPPINESS. A 8tory founded on Fact. By A. C. Chambers, 
Author of “ Life in the Walls,” '* Robin the Bold,” Ac. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra. 


5s. 

*' SISTER " : A Chronicle of Fair Haven. By E. Everbtt- 

Green,” Author of “Molly Melville,” Olive Roscoe,” “Temple’s Trial,” 

Ac., Ac. With Eight Illustrations by J. Finn shore. Crown 8vo, bevelled 

is. 

5s. 

AN EMPEBOR S DOOM: or, The Patriots of Mexico. By 

Hkbbikt Hatbbs, Author of •• Clevely Sahib." “ Under the Lone Star, 1 ’ 

Ac., Ao. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. With Eight 
Illustrations by A. J. B. Saluox. 

WEE DOGGIE. By Elizabeth C. Traice, Author of ‘’Mistress 

Elizabeth Spencer,” Ac. Foap. 8vo, cloth extra. 

Is. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF “ICTURES AND 

STORIES FOR 1898. Beautifully Illuatra ed. With choice Illuminated 

Is. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS: A Book 

tor the Young. By M. 0. Coobb, M.A., LL.D. (Ubclb Mbit). The Five 
* n Oae Volume. With Ten Coloured Plates, illustrating Forty-two 
j Wild Flowers, and 296 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

[ uover. uoaraa. 



5s. 

Just Ready.—One Shilling Edition of the popular Devotional Work, 

COME YE APART. Dailv Readings in the Lite of Christ. 

! Bv the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., Author of “Life’s Byways and Way- 

Is. 

net. 


THE BRITISH LEGION : A Tale of the Carjist War. By 

Herbert Havens, Author of “ An Emperor’s Doom,” Ac., Ao. Crown 

8vo. With Six Illustrations by W. H. Margbtson. 

sides,” Ac. “ost 8vo, cloth. 


3s6d. 

THE JUBILEE SERIES OF 


3s 6d. 

THE ISLAND OF GOLD; A Sailor’s Yarn. By Gordon 

Stables, M.D., R.N., Author of “Every Inch a Sailor.” “How Jack 
Mackenzie Won His Epaulettes.” Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. With 

8ix Illustrations by Allan Stewart. 

SHILLING BOOKS 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. 

JOY’S JUBILEE. By E. Everett-Green, Author of “ Squib 

and his Friends,” “Little Lois,” Ac., Ac. 

LITTLE LOIS. By E. Evkrktt-Green, Author of “Temple’s 

Trial,” Fighting the Good Fight,” Ac. 

THE HOWE BOYS. By the Author of 14 The Fisherman’s 

Boy,” Ac. 

THE BOY CRU 3ADERS ; or, Robert of Marseilles. 


3s6d. 

TOM TUFTON’S TRAVELS. ByE. EvEEF.TT-Gnr.EN, Author 

of “ Dominique’s Vengeance,” Ac., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. With Six 
Illustrations b7 W. S. Stacey. 

Is. 

each. 

3s.6d. 

POPPY. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell, Author of “The Golden Woof,” 

' In Far Japan,” Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated. 

2s.6d- 

THE VANISHED YACHT. By E. Harcourt Burraoe. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. With 8ix Illustration*. 

“ Full of interest and adventure.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNT; or, The Story of May’s 

Sixpence. A Tale. By M. A. Paoll, Author of “ Tim’s Troubles,” 
j “ 8ought and Saved,” Ac. 


2s6d 

PARTNERS : A School Story. By H. F. Gethen. Poet 8vo, 

cloth extra. 

| LADY MAUDE'S HELP ; or. The Story of Christian Moss. By 

Emma Marshall, \uLhor of ‘^Halome ; or, Let_ Patience have her Perfect 



FOR THE QUEEN’S SAKE ; or, the Story of Little Sir Caspar. 

By E Everett-Green, Author of “ 8quib and his Friends,” Ac., Ac. Post 

8vo, cloth extra. 




2s.6d. 

THE JUBILEE SERIES OF 


2s. 

SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN ; or, Jack Fenleigh’s Luck. A 

8tory of the Dash to Khartoum. By Harold Aveey, Author of “ Making 
a Man of H m,” Ac., Ac. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

INII 

THE LOST TELEGRAM; 

or, Trust Betrayed. 

NC.rC.ININ T DUUIS.O. 
THE LITTLE V.C. 

THE LOST LETTER; or, 

The Adventures of a Postage 
Stamp. A 8tory of the Relief 
of Lucknow. 

9d. 

each. 

2s.6d. 

BRAVE MSN AND BRAVE DEEDS ; or. Famous Stories 

from European History. By M. B. Sthgb, Author of “ A Helping Hand,” 

Ac., Ao. With Six Illustrations. Poet 8vo, cloth extra. 

LITTLE VERBENA; or, 

Trust in God. 

LITTLE PETE; or, Tried 

2s. 

VANDRAD THE VIKING ; or. The Feud and the Spell. A 

Tale of the Norsemen. Bv J. Stores Clouston. With Six Illustrations 
by Hubert Paton. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

| and True. 

1 ZETTY CRAIG; or, No Cross, 

no Crown. 

THE BOYS OF HAMNA- 

YOB. 

THE ANGEL’S CHARGE. 


2s. 

BREAKING THE RECORD The Story of North Polar Ex- 

peditions by the Nova Zembla and 8pitzbergen Route. By M. Douglas, 
Author of ‘’Across Greenland’s Ice-Fields.” With Seventeen Illustrations. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

1 THE JUBILEE SERIES OF 

SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


2s. 

A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. Written for Young 

People. By J. N. M'Ilwhaith, •' Jean Forsyth.” Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

JOCK’S HERO end JUST 

HI LUCK. 

THE GOLDEN WRENS. 
WILLIE’S GIFT ; or, aPtnny 

a Week. 

THE LOST OPAL RING ; 

or, The End Crowns All. 

CUB’S APPLE. 

PRINCESS OLIVE- 
THE STORY OF A ROBIN. 


M 

THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS. A Story for Boys. Br C. T. 

Johnstone, Author of “Winter and 8 ummer Excursions in Canada,” Ac. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

6d. 

each. 

i 

LITTLE TORA, THE SWEDISH SCHOOLMISTRESS; 

and other Stories. By Mrs. Woods Baker, Author of “The Swedish 
Twins,” “ The Blind Girl,” “ The Babes in the Basket,” Ac. Post 8vo. 
cloth extra. * 

THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE 

DOT. 

MY NIGHTINGALE; or, 

The Story of Little Holger. 

ALICE’S TEA-PARTY. 
ADVENTURES OF A CAT. 

THE STORY OF A PER¬ 
SIAN CAT. 



*** T. Nelson & Sons’ Illustrated Descriptive List of Books Post Free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.O. ; Parksidb, Edinburgh ; and New York. 
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MESSR S. BLIS S, SANDS & CO. 

NOW READY. 

A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 

CHRIST AND HIS MOTHER IN ITALIAN ART. 

Edited by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 

Witli an Introduction by Rev. ROBERT EYTON, Canon of Westminster. 

Consisting of 50 Large-Sized Photogravures, all in duplicate, miking in all 100 Plates. 

The subjects represented are all the most celebrated fladonnas. Holy Families, Nativities, Crucifixions, and other subjects 

portraying the various incidents in the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

SPECIAL PERMISSION HAS BEEN OBTAINED FOR THE REPRODUCTION OF THE LEONARDO CARTOON FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

ROYAL ACADEMY, AND OF THE COWPER MADONNA FROM LORD COWPER. 

The Work contains Biographies of all the Artists whose Works are included, together with Descriptive and 

Historical Notes of the Works themselves. 

PROSPECTUSES CAN BE OBTAINED AT ANY BOOKSELLERS’. 

The Book can be seen at the Publishers' Offices, or at the Lemercier Gallery, 35. New Bond Street, W. 

The binding is of the best Roman Vellum, and Sky-blue Buckram. 

PRIOE TEN QUINEA8 NET. 


ART 

GREEK ART on GREEK SOIL. By JAMES M. HOPPIN, Professor of the 

History of Ait in the Vale University. With IS IUuatrations, doth extra, gilt top, demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. [Vote reedy. 


AN IMPORTANT MILITARY WORK. 

LETTERS on APPLIED TACTICS. By Major Griepenkerl, Battalion- 

Commander in the Regiment" Von Voigts-Rhetz ” (3rd Hanoverian), No. 70. Translated by A RETIRED OFFI CER. Square demy 8vo, 8f. net. 

The book contains twenty-four Tactical Exercises dealing with the operations of a small detached force of the three arms, with numerous examples of actual orders worked out by 
the Author. With 6 large Maps in pocket at end of book, and 4 Coloured Maos inserted in the volume. The work is baaed on the operations around Metz in 1870. It has already 
reached a fourth edition in Germany; has, by command of the Japanese War Office, been translated into Japanese ; and has also recently been translated into French. 

__ \_Baady immediately , 

ECONOMICS. 

THE HISTORY of ECONOMICS. By Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A., 

Author of " The Theory of Credit/* “ The Elements of Banking,” Ac. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“ We have no hesitation in describing * The History of Economics/ by Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, as the most masterly exposition of economic theory that has appeared within 
recent years/’— Bullioniat. __ 


A SEASONABLE VOLUME. 

HUNTING and PRACTICAL HINTS for HUNTING MEN. By G. F. 

UNDERHILL, Author of “ In and Out of the Pigskin/* Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 

*' Mr. Underhill’s book is one of the beat and handiest little books for the novice in the hunting field that we chance to have come across. It is eminently practical, as it professes 
to be. containing little that is ornamental or superfluous.’*- Tha Timas. 

* A very useful book, which can be read with advantage by most of those whom one sees at the covert side, is this of Mr. Underhill's .”—The Field. 

It will find plenty of favour among the Nimrods. Mr. Underhill is a careful writer, with a dash of humour about him, and a bright, clever style. The book is one which should 
be read.”— The Sportaman. _ _ 


NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 

CHLOE : a Novel. By Darley Dale, Author of “ The Village Blacksmith,” &c. 

Prioe 6a. 

“ * Chloe,' the latest literary effort ot Darley Dale, is a oharming creation. There ia not a single unreal character in the book; they palpitate with life and feeling. The aitna- 
tions are frequently moat amusing, wnilst the dialogues are very smart and satirical.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

“ It ia exceedingly well worked out, and affords opportunities for the delineation of a very attractive heroine.the lovable and aweetly womanly character of Chloe.the novel 

could net be a failure.”— Glasgow Herald. 

" * Chloe ’ ia pleasant reading, and the characters are varied and interesting.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 

GEORGE MA LCOLM: a Novel. By Gabriel Setoun, Author of “ Robert 

Drqnhart,” " Bameraig,” Ao. Prioe 6s. *' 

“Mr. Setoun has seized upon a device that has in it both boldness and novelty, and has set before ns a tragic drama.Mr. Setonn’s book is a success, shows a great advance, sed 

shonld strengthen the author’s hold on his public.”—The Scotsman. 

A WEEK of PASSION: a Novel. By Edward Jenkins, Author of “Ginx’s 

Baby.” Price 6e. u 7 

" The book iz a capital detective romance. The fine melodramatic plot will keep the reader’s attention firmly fixed, and when he has reached the close he will find time to reflect 
upon the neat character-drawing, and the fact that the story is well written in addition to lieing well told Literature. 

“ Beyond all doubt a powerful novel.”— Spectator . 

IN YEARS of TRANSITION: a Novel. By Samuel Gordon, Author of “A 

Handful of Exotics.” Prioe 6s. [AVir ready. 

“ The descriptions of low life in Paris are strong without being coarse; and the writing is excellent .”—Tha Academy . 
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CATALOGUES. 


T>OTTBR’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

A- Literature (No. 118, for DECEMBER), at reduced prioe*, poet 
free. 8 porting Work* purchased.— William Pott am, SO, Exchange 
Street Eaat, Liverpool. 


TJ'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU * CO., ST, SOHO SQUARE. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS Or FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Coven t Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Btreet, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


r H. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

49, Great Rueoell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Buppliee all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the meet moderate 
prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


W. 


THACKER & 

PUBLISHERS. 

2 , Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 


c o 


MSS. considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

A large Clientele in all parts of the East. 


•» 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 99 West ttrd Street, New 


York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 


presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAL* - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


fi TR. MOSHER'S New and Complete Descriptive 

LIST OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It le issued in narrow 8to, 
with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand¬ 
made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 
yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mosuxa should favour 
him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
post paid. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

48, Excesses Street, Portland, Mains, United States. 


(CHOICE, U8EFUL and CURIOUS BOOKS, 

V_ t including Books and Tracts relating to America—Works on 
Chirurgery, Alchemy, Astrology, Ac.—n few High-Class Book-Plates 
(Ex-Libris)—an interesting Memorial of Lord Byron’s School Days at 
Harrow—* Manuscript Poem by the amiable and pious John Keble— 
Manuscript Song Book of the Seventeenth Century, with Music— 


□ding a quantity of Plays; also Goldsmith’s Go«xl Natur’d Man 
and 8he Stoops to Conquer, First Editions—Railwayana—Bibliography 
—and Works of general Interest. C AT A L 06 U E post free — 
A Russu.l Smith. 24, Great Windmill Street, London, W. (one minute 
from Piccadilly Circus). 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, as¬ 
king. BELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 8treet. E.C., 
have specially.built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illnatrated or other Publications and speoially-boilt Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,19,94, or 99-page Journals at one operation. 

Adrioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises tor Editorial Offloee, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone45191. Telegraph “Africanism, London.** 


T 


IYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

lod. per l.ooo Words. 


Samples and references. 

Address Miss E. M., 18 , Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


OCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

^ Greek, Latin, Foreign MSS., Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
E. W. Lcmmis, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


T he author’s hairless paper-pad. 

(The LEADEN HALL PRE8S, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall 8treet, 
London, E.O. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slii>s with perfset 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


U 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 
proceed to APPOINT the following EXAMINERS: to) EXAMINERS 
for DEGREES in ARTS, via, FOUR EXAMINERS 0) in MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC (9) in ENGLISH (3) in EDUCATION 
and (4) in HISTORY. 

The appointment in each case will be for three years from 1st January 
next, at the following annual salaries, via. Moral Philosophy and 
Logic £00. English £30, Education £10 10*.. and History £21. 

(6) EXAMINER in FRENCH for DEGREE8 in ARTS, and for 
the PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 

The appointment will be for three yean from 1st February next, at 
an annual ndaiy of £30. 

Candidates snould lodge twenty copies of their application and 
testimonials with the undersigned on or before Hth December next. 

Alan E. Claptkkton, Secretary of the Court. 

91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 

U AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WALE8). 

The Council invites A PPLIOATION8 for the PR0FE880RSHIP 
OF GREEK. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or oefore 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER the 23rd, 1897. to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, October 19th, 1897. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Ll COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The oourse of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 8tudents will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aooounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Sccextakt at College. 


TDEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
JD YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE Applications, with one oopy of 
testimonials, should be sent, on or before Monday, 22nd November, to 
the Honorary Secretary at the College, from whom all particulars may 
be obtained. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


0 WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 


I LETTRE8.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of fhwlsh Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steaaman A Van Praagh, Solicitors. 23, Old Broad Street London, E.C. 


TXTANTED.—GIRL of 17 or 18 to join Four others 
VY who are studying French, Music, Sinking, Painting, in 
FRANCE, Id charge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. Highest 
refereuces given and required. Terms for Peution and French, 
10 Guineas monthly.— Chafxko.h, “Academt" Olfioe, 43, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

I Advertisements in this column an inserted at id. per line, prepaid.) 


TTTANTKD.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

VV 11th JANUARY, 1894. Full prioe (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Olfioe, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


A UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 

DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A large assortment of all kinds 
FOR BALE. Lists free.— Scott, 17, Crondaoe Road. Fulham, 8.W. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O.. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE nowjpatronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those enraged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND k CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac. 
&c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

Offices : 14. HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN. LONDON 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 

PERMANENT OARBON PH0T06RAPH8 

OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ABT. 
Cataloguee and Price Lists upon application. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. A 

Serin of Plate,, printed la raritxu Ooloun, after Cotman. Croma, 
Lnatui, Lound, W*. Stark, Vlno^t, ete.^ ^ ^ 


THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY ol BRITISH ART). A large number of the Ploturee 
now Exhibited at Mlllbank hare been onbUehad in Autotype, 
including the Chief Works of G. F. WATTS, R.A. Further 
additions axe being made, and will be announoed shortly. 


BRITISH ARTI8TS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the recent Guildhall Loan Collection. Average site 
18 x 15 inohee. Prioe 19a 


PAINTINGS, DRAWING8, and SCULPTURE by 

the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphs of the Chief Treasures of Art opntained in the Public and 
Private Collections of Europe. Paintings and Sculpture In one 
uniform size, prioe 12s.: Drawings on the Scale of the Originals at 
prloes ranging from la gd. to 10 s. each. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleaaed to idrise upon, and to 
undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ART of every 
character, both for Book Illustration, and on a larger sealsitor the 
Portfolio or for Mural Decoration. Price Lists and Estimates 
free upon application. _ 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.O. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and 8A LI: of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
house* of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clube eupplled on Liberal Terme, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OfXEllD AT 

Greatly Reduce d PrioeB. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and poet free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, an 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
80-34, NewO iroED Street ; S41, Bromptok Road, S.W.; 
48, Quxen Victoria Btesit, E.O., Loirnos; and 
at Baetoh Arcade, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 

B irkbeck bank 

Southampton BnlldtugE, Chanoory Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
reparable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below 4100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pomhaaed and told. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheenoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeiTea email luma on 
dopotltand allows Internet monthly on each oompletadsi. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
yon two odiuiae nm xoxrn. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
you ms saiLuxoa m worth. 

Tho BIRKBECK ALKANAOK, with foil particular!, poatfraa 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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CONSTABLE & CO. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OP THE 

LAFAYKTTE8. By EDITH 8ICHEL. Demy 8to, 
1S«. net. 

“ Sbe baa treated a maae of material with rare Judg¬ 
ment."—PeM Mall Garrttr. 

“ Mias Sichel's Introduction ia one of the beet and trneat 
pieces of writing we hare met for a long while.”— Spaclator. 

THE LAUGHTER 07 PETERKIN. 

Tales of the Celtic Wonder World. By FIONA MAC¬ 
LEOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Of all the story-books to delight and instruct young 
readers, there is none to surpass ‘ The Laughter of Peter 
kin/ ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A Companion Volume to “ London City Churches.” 

LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES 

By A. E. DANIKLL. Profusely Illustrated by Alex. 
Ansted. Imp. 16mo, 0e. 

Beoond Edition now in the press of 

THE KING’S STORY-BOOK. His 

tori cal Stories Collected in Illustration of the Reiffns of 
the English Monarchs. Illustrated by HARRISON 
MILLER. Over 600 pp. t crown 8vo, 6s. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

Edited by AUGUSTINE BIREELL. Six vole., fcap. 
8to, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 3a. net per volume. 
Also half-moroooo, 3a. net per volume. Sold in sets 
only. 

“ Constable's edition will long remain the beet both for 
the general reader and the echo tar.”— Review o/Rtviewt. 

CONSTABLE’S 18 THE BEST REPRINT OP 

THE WAVERLE7 NOVELS. The 

Favourite Edition of Sir Walter Scott. With all the 
Original Plates ana Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 
forty-eight vola.,fcap. 8vo, cloth, paper label title. Is. 0d. 
net per volume ; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; 
and half-leather gilt, 2s. 0d. net per volume, pbihtsd oh 

LIGHT BUT OPAQUE PaPBB. 

ODD STORIES. By Frances Forbes- 

ROBERTSON, Crown 8vo, 8s. 

“ There ia a kind of fairy-tale grace about some of these 
stories that lend them a character of their own." 

Morning Pott. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 

GEORGE MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*' These selected poems are a literary treasure.” 

Scotsman 

NEW POEMS. By Francis Thomp¬ 
son 6s. net. 

“ The essential poetry of essential Christianity." 

Aeadtmg. 

FXDELIS. AND OTHER POEMS By 

C.M. GEMMER. 3s.8d.net. 

“ Varied and graceful. . . . notably ‘ Fide'is ’ (railed 
by the la' e Robert Browmog 1 a beautiful poem.') ”— World. 

A TALE 07 BOCCACCIO. Poems. 

By ARTHUR COLES ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


RICHARD BAIRD SMITH. The 

Leader of the Delhi Heroes in 1857. By Colonel H. M. 
VIBART, R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ A very valuable book.”— Times. 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND 

FOLK-LORE OF NORTHERN INDIA. By WILLIAM 
CROOKB. With numerous Full-Page Plates, 3 vola., 
demy 8vo, 31s. 

“ The book is in every respect an admirable one, full of 
insight and knowledge at first hand.”— Timet. 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth extra. 


Illustrations of all the principal features. Reproductions 
of Royal and Historical Signatures, Coins, Seals and 
Heraldic Devices. 


LORD LYTTON’S HAROLD, THE 

LAST OF THE SAXONS, 1848. 


MAGFARLANE’S CAMP OF RE* 

FUG*, 1844. 

Otters to follow. 


THE BEST XMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

BONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By 

NORMAN GALE. Profusely illustrated bv Helen 
Stratton. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Westminster. 


T. & T. CLARK'S LIST. 

A CONCORDANCE to tbs GREEK TESTA- 

MENT, according to the Texts of Weetoott end Hort. Tieohemlorf 
end the English Revisers. Edited by W. ¥ MOULTON, D.D., 
end Profeseor A. 8. QE DEN, M.A. Crown 4to, 1,040 pp., Ms. net; 
helf-moroeoo. Sis. 8d. net. 

Profeesor W. 8ahday, D.D., LL.D.. Oxford, writes:—** There can be 
question tea to the value of the new ' Concordance.’ It is the only 
scientific oonoordanoe to the Greek Testament, and the only one that 
can safely be used for scientific purposes.’ 

Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen, on application. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ORITIOAL Com¬ 
mentaries. Editors: Dr. DRIVER, Dr. PLUMMER, and 
Dr. BRIGGS. 

“ The publication of this series marks an epoeh in English exegesis." 

BHtisk WssHy. 

The following Volumes now ready: 

BPHBUAtf* and OULOSSIANS. By Prof. T. K. 
Abbott. D.D., Dublin. 10s .id. 

PHiLlPPLANB and PHILEMON. By Prof. M. Vixcxirr, 

D.D. 8a*L 

BT. LUKS- By Annin PLtmxx, D.D., Durham. I2a. 
BT. MaXK. By Prof. R. P. Gould, D.D. 10a Sd. 
DaUTERONOHT. By Prof. S. R. Daivxa, D.D. 13a. 
HOMANS. By Prof. w. Sxxdat, D.D., and A. O. Ham- 
lam, B.D. 11a 

JUDGES. By Prof. G. F. Mooai, D.D. 13s. 

THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL 

LIBRARY, Editors: l>r. SALMOND and Dr. BRIGGS. 

The following Volumes now ready: 
CHRISTIANITY in me APOiTOLIO AGB- By Prof. 
A. C. McOirrser, D.D. 12s. 

HCaTOKT Of CHRIStlAH DOCTRINE. By Prof. G. P. 

Finn, Yale. 13a 

AN INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of the OLD 

TESTAMENT. By 8. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. Revised 
throughout, and entirely reset Sixth Edition. 12s. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smyth, D.D. Third 
Edition. 10s. W. 

APologb no* ; or. Ohristlaattr Dafoaatvoly stated. 

By A. B. Bares, D. D., Glasgow. Third Edition. 10*. 6d. 

V Prospectuses, giving details of the above two Series, will be sent poet 
free on application to the Publisher. 

DILLMANN ON GKNE8I8. 

KNESI8 : Critically and Bxagetically Ex- 

pounded. By A. DILLMANN, D.D., Berlin. Anthorisei Trans¬ 
lation. 2 tom.. 8vo, tla 

The most perfect form of the commentaries perpetuus to the Old 
Testament whioh the nineteenth oeotury has produced." 

Prof. Bcduk, Strsasburg. 

ST- PAUL S CONCEPTION of CHRIST: or. 

The Dootrine of the Second Adam. By Her. DAVID SOMER¬ 
VILLE, M.A., Edinburgh. 8to, Ss. 

THE CHRI8T of HISTORY and of Ex¬ 
perience. By Rev. DAVID W. FORREST, M.A. Olamow. 
8vo, 10 s. ad. 

NEW VOLUME of the '*ERAS of the GHRI8TIAN CHURCH" 
SERIES. 

THE AGE of the R6NAS0BN0E By Paul 

VAN DYKE. Post Bvo, 0s. 

Prospect** of the Senes free on application. 

Guardian.— ' These volumes certainly must be said to answer their 
descriptions admirably. The reader will And in them studies in the 
history of the Church in a series of short chapters whioh are always 
interesting and often very picturesque.” 

HOMILETIC: LECTURES on PREACHING. 

By Professor T. CHRI8TLIEB. Bonn University, Author of 
44 Modern Doubt and Christian Belief." Post 8vo, 7a 8d. 

THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. By W 

ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A, LL.D. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8 to, Sa «d. 

INTRODUCTION to THEOLOGY: its Prin- 

oiplet, its Branches, its Results, and its Literature. By A CAVE, 
D.D., Principal of Hackney College. New Edition, largely re¬ 
written, and the Biographical lists carefully revised to date. 
8vo, 12s. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of IMMOR- 

TAL1TY. By Profeesor 8. D. F. 8ALM0ND, D.D. Third Edition, 
now ready. 8ro. 14s. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; the Re 

ligion of Revelation in its pre-Christian Stage of Development. 
By Prof. H. SCHULTZ, D.D., Authorised Translation. 

Edition. 2 vols.. 8vo, 18a net 
“ Though externally popular and of singular literary finish, the 
author's work within is a laborious and able study of the whole 
subject"—Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 

NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: or, 

Historical Aocount of the Teaching of Joe us and of Primitive 
Christianity according to the New Testament Souroea 
W. BEY80HLAG, D.D. Authorised Treusla 
Second Edition, 18a net 

HI8TORY of the CHRISTIAN OHUROH 

By PHILIP SCHAFF D.D., LL.D. IS voli., ex. Sro, £6 6a. 

THE EARLIEST LIVE of CHRIST ever 

compiled from the Pour Gospels, bein? the Di iteesarou of Tatlan. 
Literally Translated, Ac., by J.HAMLYN HILL, D.D. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

THE TEACHING of JESUS. By Prof. H. H. 

WENDT, D.D. t vols., 8*o, in. 

aO'BBra COMMENTARIES -Luka 2 vola, 

2 ls. John, 3 vola, 31 a 6d. Romans, 2 vola, 2 is. 1st Gor.uthians, 
2 vola, 21a 

SOURCES of NEW TE8TAMENT GREEK: 

or. The Iufluenoe of the LXX. on the Vocabulary of the New 
Testament. By H. A A. KENNEDY, M.A., D.Sc. Post8ro,5a 

MORALITY and RELIGION. By James 

KIDD, D.D., Glasgow. 8vo, 10a 6d. 

FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 

consisting of 180 vola. Translations of the best German and French 
Theological Works. Selection of 8 vols , for £2 2a 

[•See Catalogue 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. Edited by 

Rev. J. HASTINGS, D.D. Records the Results of the best studies 
of the Bible in the present day in an interesting and practically 
useful form. Monthly, 8d. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW of THBO- 

LOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited by 
Prof. 8. D. F. SALMONI), D.D. Quarterly. Is «d. The Reviews 
are signed and are contributed by scholars of recognised ability. 
New Catalogue free on application. 

38 , George Street, Edinburgh ; 

London: 8impkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co. (Ltd.), 


By Prof. 
2 vola, 8vo, 


WALTER SCOTT’S NEW B00K8. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

FOUR IMPORTANT NSW VOLUMES. 

Just tuned, end First Large Edition nearly e T heim ted. 
Grown 8vo, doth, price 3a. 6d, with Diagram!. 

SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 

Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACBINE (8t. Petersburg). 

The LA NOET says: “ Written in a truly scientific spirit." 

Th o DULY CHRONICLE says: **A most Interesting volume it k, 
full of facts and well matured reflec ti ons upon normal sleep, somnam¬ 
bulism, hypnotism, hypnagogy, and dreams— People who suffer from 
sleeplessness may be reoommeoded to peruse the chapter treating of 
the hygiene of sleep. It is full of most useful hints concerning the 
cure of insomnia, and sufferers therefrom would do well to try the 
simple expedients there suggested before resorting to the use of say of 
the so-called hypnotioa" 

The SPECTATOR says: M A most Interesting study o 4 the 
phenomena of sleep." 

The DAILY MAIL says i 44 Apart from its strictly scientific re- 
search, the book deals with matters so intimate to the mass of man¬ 
kind as the question of the amount of sleep n e c ess ar y for individuals 
of various ages, physiological conditions. and temperaments; the vital 
subjects of insomnia, of sleep for children, and a hundred other 
matters which the average man or woman is eonfrontsd with every 
day." 

Grown Bvo, cloth, price 6a. 

HALLUCINATIONS and Illu¬ 
sions : a Study of the Fallacies of Pe ro e p t to n. By 
EDMUND PARISH. 

" ThU renurkabl, UtU, volume."—Dotiy Atm. 

Grown 8vo doth, prioe 6ft. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 

TIONS. By Prof. T. H. BIBOT. 

44 Prof. Ribot's treatment is oareful, modern, and adequate " 

Academe. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6a. 124 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 

W. 8CRIPTURPC, Ph.D. (Leipaig). 

*' We have at present no work In English whioh gives In so oompast 
a form so oomprshenstre a view of the subject. 4 —L**«rpooi Poet. 


TNE SCOn LIBRARY. 

Grown Bvo, gilt top, cloth elegant, prioe Is. 6d. 

103rd VOLUME NOW READY. 

RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans¬ 
lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHISON, 

Thie U an entirely new tranalation of Renan’s work, by 
the translator of " the Poetry of the Celtic Races, and other 
Studies by Ernest Renan.” 

RECENTLY ISSUED. 
lOUrr VOLUME. 

CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 

MAXIMS of GOETHE. Translated, with an Introdnc- 
fcion and Biographical No e, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 
Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, prioe la. 0d. 

[A’otc ready 

“ Any competent critic or editor, therefore, who alms at imparting 
to us a better understanding of one of the greatest of moderns is a 
genuine benefactor; and this Is what Mr. Rounfeldt has accomplished, 
not without suoooss, in the present little volume ."—Chronicle 

102 sd VOLUME. 

ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUEB. 

Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCK8. With u 
Introduction. 

This ia a collection of Schopenhauer’s moat representative 
Essays, including Authorship and 8tyle— Education—Read 
mg and Books—Women—Thinking for Oneself—Immor¬ 
tality—Religion—Metaphysics of Love—On Physiognomy- 
On Suicide—On the Emptiness of Existence, &c. 


LIFE in NORTHUMBERLAND 

during the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By W. W. 

TOMLIN80N, Author of '‘Comprehensive Guide to 

Northumberland,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. nti. 

“ An aooount of the agriculture, the social condition, the art* *nd 
literature, the food, raiment, and domextio furnishings, the outdoor 
and other games, and, generally, the character, condition, and s«W 
of life of the inhabitants of Northumberland in the Tudor days, widen 
is both readable as wall as valuable."—.Scotsman. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS. 

Large crown 8vo, illustrated, price 3s. 8d. par Volume. 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION. 

LES MISERABLES. By Victor 

HUGO. 1,384 pages, 1* Full-Page Illustration* totted- 
ing Frontieplece. 


London : 

WALTER SCOTT, Limited, Patemoeter Squire 
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OLIPHAMT, ANDERSON & PERRIER’S 


LIST. 


DR. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 

Post 8vo, art canvas, price 2s. 

SANTA TERESA: an Appreciation. 

With some Passages of the Saint’s Writings, Selected, 
Adapted, and Arranged by 

ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 

„„ . W°B«B BT TH1 SlHI AuTXOE. S. d. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS—ADAM TO AOHAN ... S 8 

BTJNYAN CHARACTERS-Firet Series . 2 8 

BUNYAN CHARACTERS-Seoond Series . 1 8 

BUNYAN CHARACTERS-Third Series . 2 8 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD AND HIS CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS . _ 2 6 

. paper, la. 3d., leather 2 8 

LANCELOT ANDRE WES AND HIS PRIYATB 
DEVOTIONS .3 g 


SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN and 

RECUSANT. By Rev. T. CARTER. With a Prefatory 
Note by Her. Principal J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, price 2a. 0d. 

Sir HENRY IRVINO.—“A moat interesting book, which ought 
to have many readers.” 

TIMMINS, F.8.A.—> M Singularly dear and readable. Your 
{^unknown facts and details will be very raluable to scores of 

i ^ r i C f rter ha * l, y * clear-headed historical 

himself/* 1011 added definitely to our knowledge about Shakespeare 

K&8. L. T. MEADE'S HEW STORY. 

A HANDFUL of SILVER. By L. T. 

MEADE. Crown 8vo, doth extra. Illustrated, 3a. 6d. 

The DUNDBR AD VERTI8ER says: “ One of the strongest stories 
Mrs. L. T. Meade has written.” 

NEW VOL 8. of the FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES, 

Price la. 6d. and 2a. 6d. each. 

KIRKCALDY, of GRANGE. By 

LOUI8 A. BARBE. 

The 8C0T8MAN says: “ Mr. Barba’s sketch sticks close to the facts 
j theoe sou * llt , ou t fro® the best sources and are 

rnind^* w '** 1 00 the whole, with an impartial 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Professor 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

THE NEXT VOLUME WILL BE 

ROBERT FERGUSSON. By A B 

GR08ART. Complete Liata on Application. 

BY A MW WRITER. 

THE PLAGIARIST. By William 

MYRTLE. Post 8vo, art canvas, price 2a. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED NEWS says: “Mr. Myrtle 
has written a story which, if we mistake not, will beoome popular with 
an cusses of readers. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, with 18 Hloatrationa. 

MODERN PALESTINE; or, the Need 

of a New Craeade. By the Rev. JOHN LAMOND. 
B.D. Crown 8vo, 2 b. 8d. 

THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, 

the£ People, and Missions. By Rev. R. B. PEERY, 
A.M., Ph.D., of the Lutheran Mission, Saga, Japan. 
With 8 Pull-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
li" 4 “y* : " Mr - P^ery's volume portrays with ad- 

irljti * and justioe the Japanese people. Mr. Peery's account 
?* °h«istianity in Japan is by far the most authoritative statement on 
the subject that we have met with.” 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By 

ARTHUR H. 8MITH, D.D. Popular Edition. Revised, 
with 16 Pull-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The EXAMINER says: “ The best book on the Chinese people.” 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS and SOCIAL 

PROGRE88: a Sociological 8tudy of Foreign Missions. 
By JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D., Author of “ Foreign 
Missions after a Century.** In 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
with upwards of 100 Full-Page Reproductions of 
Original Photographs. Yol. I., now ready, price 10s. 0d. 
Th® BRITISH WEEKLY says: “There is probably no volume in 
which there may be found so full and complete a survey of the work 
actually accomplished by Christian missions in the amelioration of 
the social conditions of mankind.” 

OHARMING GIFT BOOKS. 

Annie S. Swan’s 3s. 6d. Books. 

In new uniform binding, cloth extra. 

SHEILA. , ST. VEDA S. 

THE GUI NBA STAMP. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS'. 

SECOND EDITION. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 

AUBREY DE VERE. 

1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 

A book of remarkable and varied interest—worthy of the 
cultured mind and of th# fine temper of its distinguished author. * 
Spectator.— The ‘ Recollections ' are likely tobe wtdely read, for 
they will interest all readers." 

Morning Pont These ‘Reoo 1 lections’ will appeal to many sym¬ 
pathies, personal, political, social, l'terary. and religious. AsaOatho- 
lio the author enjoyed the intimate friendship of Cardinal Newman 
fod Cardinal Manning, and these pages throw additional and interest¬ 
ing sidelights on the character ana gen ins on each of these dis¬ 
tinguished men.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 

Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

By her Niece, BLANCHE CLOUGH. 

With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

DaUy Chronicle ,—“ The writer of these memoirs has fairly earned our 
gratitude for her record of this good, sincere, and tender worn in." 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. 
JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, 

Q.O., M.P. 

Edited by ROBERT EADON LEADER. 

With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Leeds Mercury*—** K lifelike picture of an impetuous, choleric 
spoken, but stubbornly honest man.” 

BENIN, THE ClTY OF BLOOD: 

An Account of the Benin Expedition. 

By R. H. BACON, Commander R.N. 

Illustrated by W. H. Overend. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Standard*—" The magio, the glamour, the strange melancholy, the 
deadening Influence of giant forest and tangled undergrowth are con¬ 
veyed in these pages in a manner that is curiously fascinating. Com¬ 
mander Baoon succeeds in recalling the scenes through which he 
has passed. Higher praise than this we could not give. His book is 
valuable because it reveals West Africa to the untravelled English¬ 
man, and makes him acquainted with the problems whioh it it our 
Imperial destiny to work out in that rich but unhealthy region." 

Daily MaiL —“This personal record of the advanoe to Ologbo, of the 
fighting in the bush and at the crosa-roads and Agasi, of the capture 
of Benin, and of the horrors of human sacrlfloe and the practice of Ju- 
Ju, is as fascinating as it evidently is oomplete and accurate.” 


MAITLAND of LAUBIBS- 

TON. 

THE GATES of BDEN. 

With Nov Portrait of th e 
Anthony. 


WHO SHALL SERVE? 
A LOST IDEAL. 

BRIAR and PALM. 


Annie S. Swan’s 2s. 6d. Books. 


In new uniform binding. Illustrated, cloth extra. 


A DIVIDED HOUSE. 
ALDBR3YDB. 

CARLOWRIR 
HAZBLL * SONS. 


URSULA VIVIAN. 

THE AYRES Of 

LEIGH. 

DORIS CHBYNE. 


STUD- 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON A FERRIEB, 

London and Edinburgh. 


STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 

of English Literature at University College, Liverpool, 
Author of “ The English Novel,** “ Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son,** Ac. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Speaker.—" In our judgment Mr. Raleigh's volume on 'Style' is an 
amazingly good and pre-eminently interesting and suggestive book.” 

Pall Mall Qaeette.—" Professor Raleigh has produced a finished 
masterpiece where the men liefore him, masters as they were, gave us 
brilliant sketches or clever studies. His Ingenuity of thought, restraint 
of expression, austerity of judgment, his prudent counsel and wise 
smrgestion, are worthy of all praise. A model treatise on a most 
difficult and imporant theme." 

THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD in 

ENGLISH FURNITURE. By K. WARREN 
CLOUSTON. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 21s. net. (In con¬ 
junction with Messrs. Debenham A Free body.) 
Standard.—" In Mr. Clous ton’s handsome auarto, with its 200 illus¬ 
trations charmingly drawn by the author and admirably reproduced, 
wo have an attractively written histoiy of a remarkable artistio move¬ 
ment and the man who directed it. Mr. Clouston has done his work 
thoroughly well, and has produced a book which will be of real value 
not only to the serious student of the history of furniture, but to every 
reader who wishes to be well informed upon a topic at once so pleasant 
and so popular.” 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An 

Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in England from 
Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
By ALBERT HART8HORNE, F.sl Illustrated by 
about 70 Tinted Plates and several Hundred Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. 8uper-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—’ Mr. Hartshorne has been fortunate In finding a 
subject about which literally nothing was known, even by would-be 
connoisseurs, and he has risen to the height of his opportunity in a 
wonderful way. A fortnight ago the collector of old English glasses 
was working in darkness—To-day such a collector has but to become 
the possessor of this sumptuous quarto and the whole sequence of 
glass-making not only in England, but on the Continent, from 
primitive times to the end of the last century, is before him It is a 
monograph which must remain the one authority ou English 
glasses.” 

BiLLADS of~theT FLEET. By 

REaVaNELL RODD, C.B., O.M.G. With Photogravlire 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 


LIST. 


MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 

Next week will be published, 

DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. 

By R. D. BLAOKMORE, Author of “ Loraa Doone/* 
“ The Maid of 8ker.” Crown 8vo, 6a. 


BEATRICE HARR ADEN'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 
Shortly will be published, 

UNTOLD TALES of the PAST. By 

BEATRICE HARRADEN. With 40 Illustrations by 
H. R. Millar. Square 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

THE EXPANSION of the CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. The Duff Lecture for 1897. By Rev. J. 
MARSHALL LANG, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTS of the SCIENCE of Re¬ 
ligion. Part I.—MORPHOLOGICAL. Being the 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of 
Edinburgh in 1898. By O. P. TIELE, Thool.D„ Litt.D, 
(Bonon), Hon. M.R.A.S., Ac., Professor of the Scienoe 
of Religion in the University of Leiden. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I., post 8vo, 7s. 8d. net. 


NOW READY. 

WILD TRAITS in TAME ANIMALS: 

Being some Familiar Studies in Evolution. By LOUIS 
ROBINSON, M.D. With Illustrations by Stephen T. 
Dadd. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 

STUDIES in PHILOSOPHICAL 

CRITICISM and CONSTRUCTION. By SYDNEY 
HERBERT MELLONS, M.A. Lond., D.So. Edin. 
Poet 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR By Sydney 

O. GRIER, Author of i( His Excellency's English 
Governess,” “An Uncrowned King,*' “In Furthest 
Ind,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MR. STBEVENS'S NEW BOOK. 

WITH the CONQUERING TURK. 

Confessions of a Bashi-Bazouk. By G. W. STEBVENS, 
Author of “ The Land of the Dollar,” Ao. With 4 Maps. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 

rHE HISTORY of the FOREIGN 

POLICY of GREAT BRITAIN. By MONTAGU 
BURROWS, Chichele Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., So .: 
“ Offlcier de ’’Instruction Publique,” France. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 

Popuhix Kimoi. Reissue in Monthly Volumes. 
NOW READY. 

ADAM BEDE. Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP REISSUE IN SHILLING VOLUMES. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 

ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS. 

The /Mowing volumes are now ready 
HOMER: THE ILIAD—HOMER: THE ODYSSEY— 
HE RODOTUS—OjBSAR—VIBGIL—HORACE — M 3CHY- 
LU8—XENOPHON—CICERO—SOPHOCLES— PLINY— 
EURIPIDES — JUVENAL—ARISTOPHANES—HESIOD 
and THEOGNIS—PLAUTUS and TERENCE—TACITUS 
-LUCIAN. _ 

NOW READY. THE POPULAR EDITION OF 
BURTON’S SCOTLAND. 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. From 

Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the last 
Jacobite Insurrection By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Sootland. New 
Issue in 8 vols. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. 

By ROSA NOUOHETTB CARRY. 

Crows 8vo, 6a., cloth. [/» a few days. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE IN TURKEY. 

By Mrs. W. M. RAMSAY. 

Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. [/* a few days. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SOOTS 

From her Birth to her Flight into England. 
Including Documents hitherto unpublished. 

By D. HAY FLEMING, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. 

By W. J. DAWSON. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., art linen. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. 

Collected from the " BRITISH WEEKLY" 
by W. ROBRRTSON lyOOLL. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d„ cloth. 

The Versee in thie Work are reprinted from the 
“BRITISH WEEKLY" at ths request of many 
readers. They are partly original and partly 
selected. 


TO THE ANGEL’S CHAIR. 

A Story of Ideals in a Welsh Village. 

By Bev. JOHN THOMAS, M.A., Liverpool. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

THE LIFE OF F. R. WYNNE, D.D., 

Bishop of Killaloe 

With a Collection of Sermons and Addresses. With 
Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


THE IAN MAOLAREN 

YEAR-BOOK. 

DAILY RBADINGS from the WORKS of IAN 
MAOLAREN. 

Royal Slmo, in a neat small Tolnme. 8s. 6d., cloth. 

[/» a few days. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 

By HE8BA BTRHTTON. 

Crown 8vo f 8s., cloth. 

IN STRANGE QUARTERS: 

A Story of Constantinople. 

By EDWIN HODDER, 

Author of “ The Junior Clerk,” Ac. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by J. Fimvoxl, 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


BY FAR EUPHRATES. 

A NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “THE 
SPANISH BROTHERS.” 

Crown 8vo, 5s,, cloth. [/s a few days. 

THE LOST GOLD OF 

THE MONTEZUMAS: 

A Story of the Alamo. 

By W. O. STODDARD, 

Author of "The Old Frontier,” Ac. 

Large crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO/S 

LIST. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 

READY THIS DAY, complete in 1 volume, with Portrait 
and Facsimile of a “ Sonnet from the Portuguese,” large 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7e. 8d. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition 
of Robert Browning's Complete Works. 


A RECORD OF BRAVE ACTIONS. 

On NOVEMBER 33, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 

By the Rev. W. H. FITOHETT ("Vedette"). 

These Tales are written not to glorify war, but to nourish 
patriotism. Bach sketch ie complete in itself; and though 
no formal quotation of authorities ie given , yet all the 
available literature on each event described has b*en laid 
under contribution. The sketches will be 'ound to be 
historically accurate. _ 


In 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

Edited, with Biographical Additions, by 

FREDERIC G. KENYON. 

Prom the ATIIENjEUX.— ' It is not too much to say 
that these volumes are the first adequate contribution which 

has been made to a real knowledge of Mrs. Browning. 

The inestimable value of the collection is that it contains 
not merely interesting critical writing, but the intimate 
expression of a personality.*' 

MRS. BROWNING’S LETTERS. 

3 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

From the ACADEMY .—'“These volumes remain for ns 
at present the only substitute for a regular biography of 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning.To the historian of English 

poetry they will be invaluable; and to ns, to whom the 
memory of the Brownings is still fresh. 

MRS. BROWNING’S LETTERS. 

1 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

From the TIMES.—" The series of letters, it will easily 
be understood, gives a very complete picture of Mrs. 
Browning's life, so far as it oan in any sense be said to 
have belonged to her friends and the world. The editor, 
whoee name is a guarantee that he is the right man for 
the work, has supplemented her letters with a slender 
thread of narrative, sufficient to make of these two 
volum' 8 a thoronghly adequate biography. The selection 
of the letters and the interposed narrative are both done 
with excellent taste.” 


With U Foil-Page Illustrations by Aanroa Rackbik. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE GREY LADY. By Henry Seton 

MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” “With Edged 
Tools,” “ In Radar's Tenta,” Ac. 

Grown 8vo, bound in limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward 

Cheap Popular Edition. 

JUST PUBLISHED, with Map, large crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WAR of GREEK INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE. 1831-1833. By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., 
late Soholar of Merton College, Senior Soholar of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 

FRIENDSHIPS GARLAND. By 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. Second Edition, Small crown 
Bvo, bound in white cloth, da. 8d. 

READY THIS DAY, large crown 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

TWELVE YEARS in a MONASTERY. 

By JOSEPH McOABE, late Father Anthony, O.S.F. 

On NOVEMBER 88, crown 8vo, 6s. 

DEBORAH of TOD’S. By Mrs. 

HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “A Toy 
Tragedy,'* “ The Little Squire/’ Ac. 

On NOVEMBER 29, crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE MILLS of GOD. By Francis 

H. HARDY._ 

London: SMITH, ELDER & 0 0., 

15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO/8 NEW BOOK8 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

Demy Svo, its. net. 

IMPRESSI0N8 OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

By JAMES BRYCE, 

Author of “ The Holy Roman Empire/’ Ac. 

_W ith 8 Maps. 

NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” 

A STORY OF THE OB AND BANKS. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Dlnetrated by I. W. TABER. 

DAILY TBLBQBAPH.—" It Iwai with thrillin' until, of 
adventurous pro w — , and sparklet with humorous interchanges of 
homely repartee.* 

SPECTATOR .—'*Never before has Mr. Kipling made more living 
characters, and never before has be deeodbed bo well the veet waste 
epeoee of the tea." 
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and to pour forth Eirenicon after Eirenicon 
like olive-branches (as Newman told him) 
“ from a catapult,” without perceiving 
that his correspondents were anxious not to 
unite the two Churches, but to drag him 
into their own. This, too, explains the 
impatience with which he regarded any 
attempt at impartiality or hesitation as a 
facing both ways, and often led him into 
harsh judgments. “ I do net want you to 
balance in public,” he writes to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone when the latter was halting between 
Oxford and South-west Lancashire; and 
“ our Presbyterianising Archbishop ” is the 
language which he bestows on Dr. Tait 
for dealing healingly with the subject of 
Auricular Confession. Yet he was easy to 
lead by those who knew how to take him 
the right way, and he declared that in both 
his great controversies he had met with 
more support from Bishop Wilberforce than 
from any other prelate on the bench. As 
for Mr. Gladstone, he quarrelled with him 
on his appointment of Dr. Temple to the See 
of Exeter, and, characteristically enough, 
made it up with him when he found him 
defending the Athanasian Creed. A man 
of narrow mind, perhaps, but of a strong 
and simple nature, we should say, and one 
whom, when once understood, it was im¬ 
possible not to respect and like. 

With the exception mentioned above, the 
editors seem to have done their work with 
tact and discretion. It is significant that 
throughout the four volumes there is none 
but the briefest reference to Pusey’s duties 
as Professor of Hebrew. Archbishop 
Laurence, one of his predecessors in this 
chair, made himself famous by his transla¬ 
tion of the Book of Enoch from the 
Ethiopia Dr. Nicoll, whom Pusey followed, 
reduced to order the Augean mass of 
Oriental MSS. in the Bodleian, and was so 
distinguished a Semitic scholar that Pusey 
thought his loss would be more felt on the 
Continent than in England. But Pusey, 
though he wrote to the Duke of Wellington 
on his appointment that he would endeavour 
to show nis gratitude by “ a sincere and 
earnest devotion to the duties of the office,” 
seems never to have taken his professorship 
seriously, and regretted to one of his corre¬ 
spondents that the few years spent by him 
in completing Dr. Nicoll’s catalogue of 
MSS. had been lost to theology. Surely in 
this he forgot that he owed something to 
Caesar as well as to God. 


HENAN. 

Renan. By Mme. Darmesteter. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

Mme. Dabmesteter has already proved in 
her admirable Promart that her art as a 
biographer is a rare and distinguished art. 
In her short volume on Henan she offers us, 
with delicacy and reticence, a full present¬ 
ment of a genius so “undulary and diverse” 
as his. As a rule the absent quality of 
the prose of most women writers is charm. 
They may write brilliantly, they may write 
profoundly, tenderly, gracefully, cleverly, 
eloquently. The vast structure of English 
literature shows us in feminine work 


triumphs in each of these styles. But the 
elusive, penetrative flavour that wins us 
with its enchantment, which we define as 
“ charm,” is rarely to be found here. 
Perhaps it is because women are usually 
more concerned with what they have to 
say than with the manner in which they 
shall say it; are too satisfied with the hasty 
and imperfect telling; too restive and pre¬ 
cipitate ; too remorselessly the idle victims 
of their own cleverness and fluency to heed 
the mellowing influence of slow production. 
For charm in prose is something infinitely 
more than a matter of temperament, how¬ 
ever large a part this may play in its 
development. Hence such a book as Mme. 
Darmesteter’s comes with a double claim 
upon our gratitude. It is interpenetrated 
with the dignity and charm, the mud, bright, 
classical grace of form and treatment that 
Henan himself so loved; and it fulfils to the 
uttermost the delicate and difficult achieve¬ 
ment it sets out to accomplish. We have here 
the whole Henan, a glint of each facet of his 
variable genius, set in a frame admirably 
suited to so fascinating a subject; and if 
the setter’s hand be that of a friend, the 
reader gains by a suggestive and subtle 
sympathy. 

Take the pages with which this dis¬ 
tinguished work opens, and you will meet 
the truth about the poetic and unsatisfactory 
Celt and his rain-deluged, misted corners of 
the earth. How vividly, if quietly, Mme. 
Darmesteter interprets both land and race!— 

“ Remember not only the gaunt and solitary 
aspect of the place—Tregurer, where Renan was 
bom—but the kind of persons who dwell in 
these small grey cities, at once so damp 
and so scantily foliaged under the incessant 
droppings of the uncertain heaven. There 
is a great indifference to worldly things. And 
the dreamer—we may count him as 10 per cent, 
of the population—be he poet, saint, beggar, 
or merely drunkard—is capable of a pure 
detachment from material interests which no 
Buddhist sage could surpass. There is a 
vibrating ‘ other worldliness ’ in the air; the 
gift of prayer is constant, religious eloquence 
me brightest privilege, and religious fervour a 
commonplace. Yet, all round, in the high 
places and the country holy wells, Mab and 
Merlin, the fairies and the witches, keep their 
devotees. And over all the grey, veiled, melan¬ 
choly distinction, which first strikes us as the 
note of such a place, there is the special poetic 
Celtic quality, the almost immaterial beauty 
which has so lingering a charm.” 

And again, of the people among whom 
Henan was bom: 

“ This Breton race, apparently so severe, is 
one of the most pleasure-loving, and one of the 
most garrulous in France: a very storehouse 
of myth and legend, of song: and story, of jest 
and gibe. These melancholy men and maids, 
visible emblems of renunciation, are capable of 
mirth and wit and passion. Fond of their 
glass, quick to repartee, they glory in the gift 
of the gab, but only when the door is shut on 
strangers. The extraordinary strength of ideal¬ 
ism, the infinite delicacy of sentiment, which 
form the inmost quintessence of the Celt, impose 
on him an image of seemliness, a pure decorum, 
to which he incessantly conforms the old Adam 
rebellious in his heart. Reserve and passion, 
prudence and poetry, are equally inherent in 
him. The very sinner who transgressed most 
flagrantly at last week’s wake or ‘ Pardon ’ will 
show to-day in every act and every word a 


serene tranquillity, a justness of thought and 
phrase which is no more hypocritical than was 
the passionate fantasy of his falling away.” 

Mme. Darmesteter concludes this delight¬ 
ful introduction by a paragraph which we 
must perforce quote: 

“ Seven hundred years ago the Celtic poets 
invented a new way of loving. They discovered 
a sentiment more vague, more tender, than any 
the Latins or the Germans knew, penetrating 
to the very source of tears, and at once an 
infinite aspiration, a mystery, an enigma, a 
caress. They discovered ‘ l’amour courtois.’ 
Yesterday their descendant, Ernest Renan, 
would fain have invented a new way of 
believing. . . . The ‘ amour fine ’ of Launcelot 
has passed from our books into our hearts; 
we feel with a finer shade to-day because 
those Celtic harpers lived and sang. I dare 
not say that Renan has done as much for 
Faith—that he has transported it far from the 
perishable world of creeds and dogmas into the 
undying domains of a pure feeling. But, at 
least, the attempt was worthy of a Celt and an 
idealist.” 

In this biography one hardly knows what 
to praise most: the large and easy treat¬ 
ment, the delicate reserve, or the subtle 
distinction of its style. Henan in English, 
clothed in all his French grace and charms: 
this is no ordinary literary achievement. 
And add to this purely literary triumph the 
more valuable qualities of veracity, of faith¬ 
ful presentment, of adequate analysis on a 
broad and sympathetic basis, and you have 
a work whose solid worth is at least as 
great as the measured and musical beauty 
of its form. What could be more com¬ 
plete, outside the exquisite portrait of Mot 
Scew Henrietta, than Mme. Darmesteter’s 
English picture of the austere and devoted 
Henriette ?— 

“A sort of innocent dignity was hers—a 
dove-like dignity—made of mildness and quiet 
and reserve. Nothing of the poetic charm of 
her birthplace was lost upon the pensive child. 
The shadow of the convent walls, the stillness, 
broken at intervals by the clash of church bells, 
the distant moan of the sea, the half-under¬ 
stood Latin sentences, which the good sisters 
taught her in the psalter, all were things to be 
pondered in her heart—subtle influences to 
mould her tender nature. Her education, if 
limited, was exquisite.” 

As one reads on of this rare and beautiful 
nature, the brother’s anguish, still poignant 
twenty years after her death, is expressed 
for us in no exaggerated terms in the quota¬ 
tion his biographer and friend gives: 

“ Ah, see her eyes open! Her long white 
hand moves out of the coffin. Her face is pale 
as of old, and her eyes swim in tears. Come, 
kiss me! Dear, I nave so much to tell thee! 
How many years have passed since thy mortal 
fever. How weary thou must be with the long 
journey from thy grave. God knows that in 
all my joys I have never ceased to long for thy 
presence; not one happy moment but I would 
have shared it with thee! Ah, white shadow, 
open thine eyes, though it be for a quarter of 
an hour; only one quarter of an hour in which 
to weep with thee, and expiate my faults 
towards thee, or suffer thy pious reproaches. 
Oh, pierced heart, how hast thou made me 
suffer! In so many hours, bitter and sweet, 
give me at least a glance.” 

The skill with which the central figure is 
handled is remarkable. Never was subject 
more slippery, personality more elusive, in 
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spite of the clear, essential virtues that 
marked this great modern heretic in the 
eyes of amazed Christendom. His life, as 
well as his own lips, designed his epitaph: 
Veritatem Dilexi ; and somehow, greatly as 
we may admire the directness, the dis¬ 
interestedness of that life, its laboriousness 
and purity, its high endeavour and stupend¬ 
ous achievement, there remains for us, in¬ 
explicably, a point of interrogation in the 
gentle and gracious irony of its optimism; 
a fatal, underlying sense of the fragility of 
its strength, a doubt of its tolerant sin¬ 
cerity. Is it in the nature of creature 
so limited as man to be so broad and so 
charming, so erudite and so indulgent, and 
still pursue truth as his only end ? Truth 
seems to us, justly or not, composed 
of harsher and more uncompromising 
elements. Its biographer is, like him¬ 
self, so delicately persuasive, that we would 
fain stifle this question, and not even ask 
ourselves if the influence and value of work 
even so luminous as his will last. The secret 
of his charm Mme. Darmeeteter abundantly 
and conclusively reveals. He possessed almost 
every virtue man can consistently lay claim 
to, and death itself found him, honoured 
and flattered and admired, with words on 
his dying lips as sage and lofty as any 
his master, Marcus Aurelius, could have 
uttered. But still the doubt remains. As 
a charmer, as the most exquisite writer of 
French prose, as a man of delicate but 
commanding and varied genius, he will, 
of course, endure as long as the civilised 
world is susceptible to the beauty of 
a thing so smooth and musical and 
enchanting as perfect French prose. But 
as a thinker ? a searcher of light ? a 
moral influence and support ? This seems 
less certain. There is too much grace, too 
much irony, too pervasive and persuasive 
a charm not to inspire distrust. Even his 
biographer cannot hide blemishes that par¬ 
take too pre-eminently of literary qualities 
not to mar work of a more exalted kind. 
He remains undoubtedly, as she claims for 
him, “the greatest man of genius our 
generation has known.” But the weight 
of his genius is diminished by the dainty 
irit of mockery he so consistently reveals, 
e writes beautifully on all subjects; but 
no mood of his can ever stifle the reader’s 
underlying question, even when thoroughly 
subjugated by him: Is he serious or not ? 
Is he laughing in his sleeve ? Am I the subject 
of an exquisite joke ? One may be no less 
alive to the penetrating beauty of his pages, 
artake not the less in the captivating 
elight of such a supreme manifestation of 
the art of beguilement as his, and con¬ 
sciously decline to accept the durability of 
his influence. One asks oneself if beneath 
Mme. Darmesteter’s very loyal admiration— 
an admiration as deserved by the man, the 
thinker, and the writer, as it is dignified 
and rare in expression—a sounder conviction 
lies. There is a tinge of the master’s 
optimistic indulgence in her concluding 
pages: 

“The construction of the universe allows 
for infinite waste. Other germs will bear; all 
will not be blasted. Evil is a sort of moral 
carbonic acid gas, mortal when isolated, and a 
real danger to our existence; and yet, when 


combined with other forces, not only innocuous, 
but even necessary to our vital powers in the 
present state of their development. The 
important thing in life is not our misery, our 
despair, however crushing, but the one good 
moment which outweighs it all. Man is born 
to suffer, but he is bom to hope.” 

But one feels in her case a sincerity one is 
less convinced of in the master’s. Indeed, 
she touches on this inherent moral defect 
—only permissible in the merely profane 
writer—in her criticism of his history of 
David and Solomon, where she eondemn- 
ingly notes his excessive irony and his 
misplaced “ actualities,” which give a 
grotesque air of flippancy to work written 
with a profound import. And yet, difficult 
as we may find it to believe that Henan is 
quite sincere, even when he addresses us 
in the noblest language, when his whole 
being reveals itself to us saturated with the 
mom intoxication of Christian virtue and 
the beauty of faith, an intoxication con¬ 
sistently fed by the mild austerity of a 
blameless and beautiful life, we remain 
willingly captive to his irresistible grace, 
to the blana and exquisite compulsion of 
his power. Such a biography as Mme. 
Darmesteter’s we accept as a merited honour 
to his great name, and a gratifying appear¬ 
ance in days not noted for the frequency of 
such polished and careful work. 

X.. J • H rJ o rJ 


ME. HENLEY’S ANTHOLOGY. 

English Lyrics. By W. E. Henley. (Methuen 

& Co.) 

In this book Mr. Henley has done what 
every other lover of poetry would fain do: 
he has gathered his favourite lyrical poems 
together. Most of us are able only to copy 
them, or possibly merely their titles, in MS. 
Mr. Henley, being a critical power, has 
been asked to print his choice, and has com¬ 
plied. Naturally no other person in the 
world can be expected to approve every 
selection in these three hundred and sixty- 
nine pages. Every reader will be able to 
suggest omissions, but there are few, we 
fancy, who, taking it as it stands, will not 
have plentiful praise for Mr. Henley’s 
volume. That, at any rate, is our own 
position: we are glad to have the book 
on a shelf contiguous to the armchair by 
the fire. We have several remarks to make 
concerning it; we take exception to some 
inclusions, to its general scheme of arrange¬ 
ment, and also to its form; yet we are glad, 
very glad, to have the book on a shelf con¬ 
tiguous to the armchair by the fire. That 
is our dominant feeling. 

Primarily, let us thank Mr. Henley for 
his tremendous gift of lyrical passages from 
the Old Testament. He has arranged each 
extract anew in rhythmical lines, with here 
and there an excision for concentration’s 
sake, and they appear in this book so un¬ 
expectedly as almost to constitute a fresh 
body of poetry. Their unexpectedness is, 
indeed, well nigh too startling; for the Bibli¬ 
cal section comes between a batch of old 
anonymous Scotch love-poems and Gas¬ 
coyne’s “Lover’s Lullaby, and the contrast 


between these northern singers warbling their 
little personal affairs and the mighty Hebrew 
symbolists is strangely striking. Mr. Henley 
has placed the section where it is, at the 
risk of incongruity, in order to keep his 
chronological sequence intact, and we are 
too glad to have his treatment of the passages 
to complain. None the less, the effect is 
certainly odd, almost disconcerting. The 
section, without doing any serious violence 
to the chronological scheme of the book, 
might have come first. As a specimen of 
Mr. Henley’s arrangement let us quote the 
hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm, as he 
prints it: 

“ By the rivers of Babylon, 

There we sat down, yea. we wept, 

When we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps 

Upon the willows in the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive 
required of us a song; 

And they that wasted us required of us mirth, 
saying: 

Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song 

In a strange land P 

If I forget thee, O Jeru«alem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

If I do not remember thee, 

Let my tongue oleave to the roof of my mouth; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy. 

Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom 
In the day of Jerusalem; who said:—Rase it, 
rase it, 

Even to the foundation thereof. 

O daughter of Babylon, who art to be 
destroyed, 

Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us! 

Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones 
Against the stones.” 

Does it not gain — is not its beauty 
emphasised — by the new arrangement ? 
When we say that Mr. Henley gives fifty- 
three full pages in all, selecting from 
Exodus, Samuel, the Psalms, Job, the 
Proverbs, Eodesiastes, the Song of Songs, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Joel, Amos, 
and Habakkuk, an idea of the exceptional 
interest of his volume is communicated. 
For his other surprises, his new gems— 
new, that is to say, to the ordinary reader, 
although familiar enough to the student of 
English poetry—Mr. Henley has gone to 
the Bannantyne MS., Tottel’s Miscellany, 
the Boyal MS., and other old collections. 
The following beautiful poem, of a quality 
not common in English verse, is, for example, 
from The Paradise of Dainty Devices. To 
some it will be familiar, but others may be 
surprised to learn that so homely and tender 
a lyric was written in an age when home¬ 
liness was not the fashion. We quote the 
first two stanzas, as modernised by their new 
editor. The author is Eiehard Edwardes 
(1523-1566), “ sometime of her Maiesties 
Chappell ”: 

“ In going to my naked bed as one that would 
have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long 
before had wept. 

She sighed sore and sang full sweet, to bring 
the babe to rest, 

That would not cease but cried still, in 
sucking at her breast. 
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She was fall weary of hear watch, and grieved 
with her child, 

She rock&d it and rated it, till that on her it 
smiled; 

Then did she say: 'Now have I found thia 
proverb true to prove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewiog 
is of love! ’ 

“ Then took 1 paper, pen and ink, thia proverb 
for to write, 

In register for to remain of such a worthy 
wight. 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little 
brat, 

Much matter uttered she of weight, in place 
whereas she sat, 

And proved plain, there was no beast, nor 
creature bearing life. 

Could well be known to live in love, without 
discord aod strife: 

Then kissed she her little babe, and aware 
by God above, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing 
is of love.” 

Alexander Scott yields four lyrics, a little 
marred, perhaps, for the modem reader by 
their archaisms. An archaism alone is 
often disturbing enough; but an archaism 
that is also 8ootch can be quite a deterrent. 
Tottel’s Miscellany offers tins delicate tissue 
of philosophic resignation: “Upon con¬ 
sideration of the state of this life,” the title 
runs, “ he wisheth death ”— 

“ The longer life, the more offenoe: 

Tne more offenoe, the greater pain : 

The neater pain, the less defence: 

The less defence, the lesser gain. 

The loss of gain long ill doth try: 
'Wherefore come death, and let me die! 

The shorter life, less count I find: 

The less account, the sooner made: 

The count soon made, the merrier mind: 
The merry mind doth thought evade. 

Short life, in truth, this thing doth try; 
Wherefore come death, and let me die! 

Come gentle death, the ebb of care. 

The ebb of care, the flood of life, 

The flood of life, the joyful fare, 

The joyful fare, the end of strife. 

The end of strife, that thing wish I: 
Wherefore come death, and let me die.” 

And here, from the Bannantyne MS., is a 
jocund song of the amorous spring, under 
the title “ Lusty May ”; 

*' O lusty May, with Flora Queea ! 

, The balmy drops from Phoebus sheen 
Preluciand beams before the day : 

By that Diana growls green 
Through gladness of this lusty May. 

“ Then Baperus, that is so bright, 

Till woful heartes casts his fight, 

With banks that blooms on every brae, 

And showers are shed forth of their sight, 
Through gladness of this lusty May. 

“ Birds on bewis of every birth, 

Rejoicing notes makand their mirth 
Ki&ht pleasantly upon the spray. 

With flourishings o’er field and firth, 
Through gladness of this lusty May. 

“ All luvaris that are in care 
To their ladies they do repair. 

In fresh mornings before the day, 

And are in mirth ay mair and mair. 
Through gladness of this lusty May.” 

These all are welcome. 

Criticising an anthology amounts to 


saying how one would have done it oneself, 
and mat is what we propose now to do. 
Had the invitation to compile a volume of 
English lyrics been tendered to us, we 
should have set to work differently. In 
the first piece we should, for two reasons, 
have discarded chronological arrangement 
altogether. One reason is, that the chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of a collection of 
English lyrics suoh as this has the dis¬ 
advantage of making the first part of the 
book so much livelier and more interesting 
than the last. The lyrics that were written 
by Englishmen prior to Marvell and those 
that were written after are so different in 
kind that it is almost necessary to find a 
new name for the later poems. The old 
inspiration suddenly ceased. Suddenly 
a moment came when to the poets the 
world ceased to be new every morning. 
The Elizabethans, we can believe, actually 
thought that it was so. They had the 
happiness of infancy, of young, fresh 
growth. When joyous, their songs bubbled 
out of them. Even when they were melan¬ 
choly or pensive the words seem to have 
followed each other as naturally and spon¬ 
taneously as the notes of a bird. Theirs 
was the genuine lyrism. And then, partly 
because of the blighting Puritan influence, 
partly because of the Restoration’s influence 
in the opposite direction, and partly because 
a critical spirit was abroad tending to make 
poets self-conscious workmen in a degree 
they had not hitherto reached, spontaneity 
vanished, and for a while genuine lyrism 
was no more. Poems no longer sprang into 
being as they once had done (or had seemed 
to do): they were now deliberately built up. 
A new type of mind was developed: cynicism 
for the first time turned to verse; archi¬ 
tecture, in short, took the plaoe of poetry. 
If Mr. Henley had not been more or less 
bound by his chronological scheme to take 
some note of the hundred and odd years 
between Marvell and Blake, maybe he 
would have neglected them altogether. In a 
general collection of English lyrics such as 
this we who write should have done so. 
It would be impossible, it is true, to 
part with “ Sally in Our Alley ” ; but 
neither for the temperament nor the poetical 
achievement of the Earl of Rochester, who 
is one of Mr. Henley’s principal intervening 
poets, can we share his enthusiam. In a 
volume including the perfect stanzas of 
Lovelace we should not admit Rochester 
at all. 

One other objection to chronological order 
is the applicability of the term lyric to 
poems springing from so many and diverse 
emotions—the result being a departure from 
homogeneity. An editor’s duties do not 
consist merely in bringing poems together; 
he should also arrange them in order to 
prevent both dissonant juxtapositions and 
the effect of patchiness in his book. As it 
is, although on almost every page of this 
volume there are lines of beauty, there are 
yet portions of the book of far less distinction 
and worth than others. One patch to which 
we refer is the group of eleven poems by 
Blake coming after a very arid stretch, con¬ 
taining such artificial numbers as Pope’s 
“ Dying Christian ” and Goldsmith’s “ When 
lovely woman.” This objection, however, 


brings us to the statement that whatever 
the inducement, we should never attempt 
to make a general collection of English 
lyrics at all. The result is bound to 
be too heterogeneous. But discarding the 
idea of a general collection, we would 
willingly undertake to make some special 
collection, such as lyrics of love, or lyrics in 
praise of life, or lyrics distinguished by ex¬ 
traordinary beauty. And we should stipulate 
that the form given to the book was compact 
and slim, so that it might be a companion 
both out of the house and in it. Mr. Henley’s 
book is far too large. He has been too 
generous. English lyrics are our bosom 
friends or nothing: and bosom friends 
should be empowered to nestle dose. In 
other words, a smaller volume should have 
been made, one that would slip into the 
pocket. There is too much here. Few 
persons that want Wordsworth’s “Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality ” want also 
Moore’s facile fluencies; few that want 
the matchless music of Shelley’s “Song 
of Pan ’’ want also Jordan’s “ Careless 
Gallant,” while few, again, that want the 
“ Careless Gallant ” will greatly prize the 
splendid contributions from the Author¬ 
ised Version. It is possible to be too 
catholic. Mr. Henley, it seems to us, would 
have been wiser to have made a congruous 
collection, with, say, the joy of living as its 
motive. Mr. Henley is all for full-blooded 
life himself, and no one could make a book 
in praise of it better than he. To a large 
extent this book does perform such an office. 
The Elizabethan section, which, coming 
first, gives the note, is rich in enthusiasm 
for life; but it does not persist. Love 
poems, however, so predominate that we 
oome to resent all else, especially such grave 
singers as Henry Vaughan and Pope and 
Ebenezer Elliott. The earlier part of the 
book, indeed, tends to transform several of 
the later poets into interlopers—Lamb and 
Wordsworth particularly. Poe’s ecstasies 
seem quite unreasonably modem, and 
Byron’s “ Isles of Greece,” Campbell’s two 
naval ballads, Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan,” 
and much of Scott, strike one as dean out 
of place. Had Mr. Henley excluded some 
of these more modem pieces, he might have 
drawn from the golden age of English 
lyrical poetry more examples than he does 
offer of the kind which, so far as we 
gather, he likes best. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, an amatory song of Cartwright’s, 
from his play, “The Ordinary,” begin¬ 
ning “ Come, 0 oome ! I brook no 
stay,” which is quite good. Dr. Strode 
also, we think, deserves representation. 
But to complain of omissions is idle, 
and we have, perhaps, cavilled too much 
already. 

The book might have been thought out 
more carefully by the publishers. The 
type of the introduction and notes—both of 
the highest interest—is painfully small, and 
that of the poems themselves might well be 
larger; while the title-page contains the odd 
contradiction, “ Chaucer to Poe, 1340-1809.” 
On the cover the error is not repeated: there 
we read, “1340-1849.” We note also a 
misprint in Sedley’s song, “ Phyllis is my 
only joy.” In the third line “coming” 
is given “ cunning.” 
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OPEN-AIR JOURNALISM. 

Nights with an Old Gunner, and Other Studies 
of Wild Life. By C. J. Cornish. (Seeley 
& Co.) 

Me. C. J. Cobnish during the last few years 
has steadily been gaining ground as a writer 
of put-door essays and sketches, and the 

C ' 'ication of this, his second important 
, affords an opportunity of estimating 
his place as compared with other writers of 
the same school. We have been all the 
more interested in his work because a con¬ 
sideration of it discloses the sharp line 
which divides journalism from literature. 
Mr. Cornish has received high praise, and 
to a great extent deserves it. He is full of 
information, clear and accurate in setting 
it forth. The writing is a little formal, but 
it is a scholar’s formality. In choice of 
subjects, in their arrangement, in putting 
in and leaving out, he shows taste ana 
robust common sense. He presents no 
exuberance of “prose-poetry,” no profusion 
of metaphor, no sentences overloaded with 
epithet. And yet we know as we read 
that one thing—the element of literature— 
is lacking. 

To make good the assertion, let us take 
the book in review exclusively from the 
standpoint of letters. The author, then, is, 
first of all, a sportsman, with a subsidiary 
love of nature; and we know this of Father 
Izaak, that, whereas his June mornings and 
his meadows “ chequered with daisies and 
ladies’ smocks ” are immortal, his angling 
craft is all dead and done with. His modem 
successors—Gilbert White, Henry Thoreau, 
Richard Jefferies—were primarily lovers of 
nature, with a subsidiary love of sport. It 
is somewhat curious that the journalistic 
gift has in one sense a wider range than 
genius itself. Transport your journalist to 
any possible distance from his green-banked 
Midland stream—to the Nile or the Yang- 
tse-Kiang-—and his gift acts there exactly as 
it did at home. As it is the nature of the 
beaver to build, and he begins gnawing the 
Surrey oak as he gnawed the trees in 
his native Canada, so the bom journalist 
spins copy out of any environment. Yerv 
skilfully and agreeably does Mr. Cornish 
do so. Let him be in Yorkshire, Berkshire, 
Norfolk, or the Isle of Wight, it is all the 
same, his surroundings are sure to yield a 
more or less admirable article for the 
Spectator. Collected into a volume and 
bound, these contributions may be glanced 
at a second time with new admiration. 

But if his aims had been toward litera¬ 
ture, if he had wished to please not the 
many but the few, what a different, what 
a higher standard he would have had to 
apply! Take the first eight papers, those 
“ nights with an old gunner ” which give 
the book its title. Mr. Cornish was but a 
looker-on at the coast. If you think he is 
more, turn up the pages of a true native, 
A Son of the Marshes. There you will find 
digression, slovenliness, a hundred faults: 
yet his is the real marsh, the living long¬ 
shoreman, nay, the very ducks and wild geese 
flying and squattering. One is native and 
writes from the very heart of the matter, the 
other is adever and intelligentstranger trans¬ 


cribing external features. We are afraid the 
book would shrink into a few pages if a high 
literary standard were rigorously applied. 
Many of the chapters may be described 
as animal celebrities at home—the author 
having apparently paid a special visit in 
each case to “ do ” the place or wild creature 
for the Spectator. Interesting as they were 
in their original place, it would, of course, be 
ridiculous to criticise them as literature. As 
examples of the papers referred to, we may 
mention “The Paradise at Leonardslee,” 

“ A Beaver Lake in 8ussex,” “ The Japanese 
Deer at Powerscourt,” “The Heronry at 
Virginia Water,” “The Birds of Parks,” 
and so on. To the same category we must 
add the entire section headed “Inland 
Sport ”—the chapters composing it are 
neither better nor worse than similar articles 
in the Field , where, indeed, not one would 
have been out of place. 

After this drastic process of elimination, 
one asks what is left, and the answer is 
almost nothing. We regret that it is so. 
No fault is to be found with a young writer 
for journalising, least of all for journalising 
intelligently and with the good judgment of- 
Mr. Cornish. But it would have been more 
promising had the monotonous average of 
these papers been broken by some attempt 
to express the writer’s individuality—to 
attain style. Much is to be forgiven to 
him who aims high—a stumble or two, a 
touch of romantic folly, an indiscretion, 
anything is better than this dead level of 
respectable mediocrity. If any one deems 
we exaggerate the case we shall ask him 
to compare Mr. Cornish’s papers on the 
Berkshire Downs with Jefferies’s Wild 
Lfe in a Southern County. He is a native 
of the Vale of White Home, and his nearest 
attempt at a breakaway from journalism 
into literature is the chapter on “ The White 
Horse Downs.” In other words, his material 
is almost identical with that of Richard 
Jefferies. From “the more commanding 
down ” of Wild Life to Wylam’s Cave is a 
summer afternoon’s walk along the pleasant 
uplands of Wilts and Berks. We extract 
one passage—the absolute best in the book 
in our opinion—to show that at least Mr. 
Cornish is worth scolding and rating into 
the search for a higher ideal than has yet 
dawned on him: 

“The ever-blowing wind upon the downs 
comes fresh across millions of acres of English 
soil, redolent not of the sea, but of the scent 
and odours of the inland county. The kestrels 
and crows, meeting the blast, skim low, almost 
touching the tall grasses, the horses neigh and 
paw the ground, the lambs scamper from the 
shelter of the lambing pens, where the ewes, 
with their shepherd, lie basking, back to wind 
and f ice to sun, and even the hares on the 
rolling shoulders of the hill are bigger, redder, 
and bolder than on any other region in the down 
county.” 

Here you have both observation and pic¬ 
torial quality—a standard worth aiming at. 
The authors faults as a writer—dryness, 
hardness, formality—are at their minimum. 
Yet listen to Jefferies after and it is like 
stepping from a stubble field to a velvet 
turf: 

" A faint sound as of a sea heard in a dream— 
a sibilant ‘ sish ’ * sish ’—passes along outside, 


dying and coming again as a fresh wave of the 
wina rushes through the bennets and the dry 
grass. There is the happy hum of bees—who 
love the hills—as they speed by laden with 
their golden harvest, a drowsy warmth, and 
the delicious odour of wild thyme.” 

One man has an eye, but the other has 
eye, ear, and nostril, and, beyond these, the 
restful, meditative habit of mind; one gives 
the bare, dear fact, the other makes you 
feel that he saw the fact in a rich setting of 
dream and fancy. Jefferies’ picture is full of 
sub-tones and suggestions. Besides, a sen¬ 
tence such as we have quoted from Mr. 
Cornish is of rare occurrence in his book, 
whereas Jefferies has as good on every page. 
Perhaps it may be said the comparison is 
unfair, but when Jefferies wrote Wild Life 
in a Southern County he was very much in 
the same position as Mr. Cornish is now— 
that is, he was contributing to journals and 
then publishing in book form. Moreover, 
the reviewing of books would be a barren 
and dreary task but for the pleasure it 
affords of helping the young writer to know 
and strain at the best, and showing the 
journalist the greater glory of the kingdom 
of letters. 


BOOK OF VERSES. 

The verses that are gathered into a little 
volume named Fidelis , and Other Poems, by 
C. M. Gemmer (Archibald Constable & Co.), 
have a certain shining and glimmering 
quality. They have oonsequeatly a sense 
of shadow. The alert reader will perceive 
the note in the pretty little stanzas: 

“ Not by her sunbeams only 
Summer’s known, 

But by her deep’ning shadows, fern-flecked 
stone, 

And boughs that kiss the pathway, 

Grass o’ergrown. 

“ Not by promise only 
Lovers plight, 

Butin low whispers fainter than the flight 
Of air-fed midges over 
Pools of light.” 

The verses which give their name to the 
volume are “in memory of a little dog, 
who died November 29, 1866, during the 
three days’ absence of the writer.” After 
thirty years the fidelity of the dog’s owner 
is published to the world, as if in mockery 
of the love between equal human creatures. 
So may Miss Rossetti have thought, op¬ 
pressed as she was by the forgetfulness 
of men for women, beloved in life, who 
have preceded them to the grave. For Miss 
Rossetti read this “beautifulpoem of poems,” 
as she calls it, in MS., demurring, however, 
to “ the pomp of love lavished on any 
non-human fnend.” At Browning’s door 
19, Warwick-crescent, a copy of the verses 
was dropped by the writer at the suggestion 
of Mr. Patmore, “ who said the poem would 
be a sufficient introduction.” It was ; and 
Browning wrote: “ The subject of it would 
excuse even indifferent poetical treatment; 
but you seem to have written a really 
beautiful poem. I am happy to associate 
myself witn two such eminent poets as the 
friends you mention in a sincere appreciation 
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of the beauty as well as the feeling of 
‘ Fidelia.’ ” A few days ago, on a grave in 
the dogs’ cemetery on the north side of 
Hyde Park, was to be seen a large wreath 
of white flowers, while on a seat near at 
hand were four paupers, dead already while 
alive, for whom the cost of the wreath could 
have bought a day’s plenty. It was the 
anomaly of the verses done into life. 

In Bums from Heaven, by Hamish Hendry 
(David Bryce & Son), we have some very 
expert verses. We have, too, another 
glimpse into the Paradise of some modern 
minor singers. Burns, somewhat fatigued, 
we must suppose, with the assembly of the 
saints, re-seeks Scotland, but only to be 
disillusioned: 

“ A land o’ saunts it would appear ! 

Stories o’ death their daily cheer; 

19118X6 ilk ane sits beside the Brier 
Plantit by Ian; 

Where a’ men map the mild saut tear 
Beloved in Zion.” 

In short, the Scots’ land is now a land of 
the proprieties, and that is not the land for 
Burns. He will hie him back t6 heaven: 

“ Faith! if the truth maun be contest, 

Auld Scotland’s guid, but heaven is best. • 

A body’s frien’s there stand the test 
Withouten sham; 

Guid fellows a’ at crack and jest, 

An’ pass the dram. 

“ Shakespeare, the king o’ a’ the core; 

Byron, a deil to start a splore; 

Shelley, whose gowden luts galore 
Keeps a’ harps waitin’; 

Coleridge, whiles seraph, whiles a bore. 
Like Milton’s Latin.” 

Of that heavenly host are Scott, with 
“pawkie Allan,” and “ gleg James Hogg,” 
“an’ Louis—blythe of late cam’ he, a’ 
shanks and wit ’’: 

“ Wi’ siclike frien’s Scots saunts come sair ; 

Sae back to Scotland I’ll nae mair, 

For after heaven I cannot bear 
Sic godly folk. 

Then fareweel! daylicht’s in the air, 

An’ there’s the cock! ” 

Mr. Hendry, at any rate, has a pretty 
humour to save the situation. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, as a note to one 
of his “ Family Letters ” tells us, “ thought 
very highly” of “ a little lyric of Tupper’s 
on the Garden of Eden.” The allusion is 
not to the proverbial Tupper, but to his 
“eleventh cousin,” John Lucas Tupper, 
who had the fortune to belong to the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. There are four 
poems by him in the Germ, a magazine, by 
the way, which was produced by the printing 
firm of the Tuppers. Tupper first studied 
sculpture, and the statue of Linn ecus in the 
Oxford University Museum is his. He was, 
at one time, too, an anatomical draughtsman 
in Guy’s Hospital, and, later, a Rugby 
master of drawing. When the Germ went, 
no magazine seems to have welcomed Mr. 
Tupper’s verses; and now that he is dead 
they are collected into a volume, Poems, 
selected and edited by William Michael 
Rossetti (Longmans, Green & Go.), who 
supplies a brief biography of his friend. 
Some of the poems, the sonnets particularly, 
are far better than most of the poetry 
appearing in periodicals. They are of the 
manner of Wordsworth and of Rossetti; the 


impulse is theirs, but Tupper is a very 
accomplished adaptor and interpreter, as 
everyone must admit who reads such sonnets 
as “ If I Knew,” “ To my friend, Holman 
Hunt,” or that entitled “ Unachieved,” the 
expression of a solace dear to unsuccessful 
lovers, but with no answering application, 
as we might wish, to poets who somehow 
just miss the laurel: 

“ Love’s triumph this! I would not have her 
sigh, 

Nor hear her fine voice fa ter, which is 
keen 

And sweet as falling water heard between 

Steep rocks in summer. My extremity 

Of passion should not weigh upon her eye, 
And blanch her hue; and she should walk 
serene 

And pass me by, an inaccessible queen; 

And I should offer her idolatry. 

“ For, so, there comes at least no emptiness 

Of heart and spirit. All the sorrow and teen, 
And far-off hopeless hope, will last—will 
last: 

My once clear moon will not wane lustreless; 
Its glory never shall be overpast; 

Unreached, it still must be what it has been.” 

Mr. Francis William Bourdillon, in bis 
Minuscula (Lawrence & Bullen), supplies 
the reader with a series of “Lyrics of 
Nature, Art, and Love ” very delicately 
done. Where many verses tempt to quota¬ 
tion, we take the lines headed “ The 
Herald Flower: ” 

“ First love is like the early daffodil, 

That lightens the whole world with hope 
of Spring, 

And 8P68 not its own prophecies fulfil. 

For when the leaves break forth and thrushes 
sing, 

The herald flower is drooping. So the chill 

Takes Love when he hath taught the heart 
to sing.” 

A master in this manner of poetry is 
John B. Tabb, whose book of Lyrics (John 
Lane) has thought, often profound, and 
perfectly expressed. Mr. Tabb rarely 
exceeds four lines in each poem; and 
each poem is given a page to itself. When 
Mr. Tabb allows himself six lines, we 
can have no quarrel with him when the 
quality is equal, for instance, to that of 
those headed “Mater Dolorosa” : 

“ Again maternal autumn grieves, 

As blood-like drip the maple-leaves 
On Nature's Calvary, 

And every sap-forsaken limb 
Renews the mystery of Him 
Who died upon a Tree.” 

In her Songs in Many Moods (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), Nina Frances Layard has an 
“ Ode to Morning,” with passages that are 
out of the common : 

“ Each flower that coaxing morning shall 
unfurl, 

Wakes with a new expression, some fresh 
curl 

Of leaf or petal; some sweet poise of the 
head, 

Or lithesome curve of limber limbs sap-fed; 

And every day each plays its separate part 

In meek unconsciousness and artless art: 

Good, because growing; beautiful, because 

It humbly follows Nature’s rhythmic laws: 

The whole earth round 
Its stately synagogue; 

Its decalogue 

The secret forces of its marvellous birth.” 


LOST EMPIRES. 

The Lost Empires of the Modern World: 

Essays in Imperial History. By Walter 

Frewen Lord. (Bentley.) 

It is a common cry against Great Britain 
that she is grasping and greedy of territory, 
brutal in her treatment of native races, and 
that she spoils what she steals, not even 
possessing intelligence enough to make it, like 
the Dutch colonies, remunerative. Foreign 
nations lose no opportunity of telling us this. 
The “ Little England ” press endorse it; so 
that gradually there is growing up a feeling 
among Britons themselves that it is true, 
and that the empire is a gigantic fraud 
clumsily managed. It is on this point that 
Mr. W. F. Lord comes to our rescue. In a 
series of pleasantly written essays, well 
thought out, and accurate in the main, he 
gives us the history of the other great 
European empires, mostly now extinct 
Beginning witn Portugal, in the dayB of 
Prince Henry the Navigator, we have the 
empire that was most like our own, founded 
by brave adventurers who cleft a path for 
themselves where no Europeans had sailed 
before. The Portuguese aid good on the 
whole, and the collapse of their empire 
which followed the draining of taeir 
country and its invasion by Spain, was a loss 
to civilisation. That the Portuguese still 
hold Goa is, Mr. Lord points out, solely dne 
to the forbearance of Great Britain, whose 
generosity in such matters even went the 
length of twice restoring to Holland the 
colonies she had conquered with the sword. 
The history of the Spanish empire has been 
told by Prescott, and Mr. Lord has been 
able to add nothing to his narrative. 
The story of the French Empire abroad is 
largely a tale of British wars, forced on 
in some cases by the vast schemes of 
aggrandisement fostered by Richelieu, which 
threatened to oust us from our foothold in 
Canada, and in others by the natural con¬ 
flict of interests which occurs when two 
great nations are simultaneously expanding. 
The story of the downfall of France, both in 
Canada and India, is graphically told, and 
a fair account is given of her present 
colonising activity and desire to retrieve the 
past. The last place selected is that of 
Holland, whose colonies were shamelessly 
“sweated” and utilised as mere sources of 
plunder. With the exception of Portugal, 
there is not one of these empires, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Lord, which compares favour¬ 
ably in stability, humanity, and general 
business principles with the British Empire 
of to-day. If only as an antidote, this book 
should be healthy reading for Englishmen 
whose self-respect is somewhat in jeopardy. 
Mr. Lord adds wise maxims on the method 
by which we can preserve what we have so 
miraculously acquired. The great danger 
is, of course, the scarcity of home-grown 
food. Of late there has been a tendency to 
foster and revive the embers of British 
agriculture. If this succeeds, the first great 
step will have been accomplished of making 
the home country self-supporting. The 
Navy will then be free to act at large as 
required, instead of being, as now, merely 
sufficient to act as a convoy for our foodships. 
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WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 

White Han't Africa. By Poultney Bigelow. 

Illustrated. (Harper & Brothers.) 

When Mr. Bigelow’s book appeared as a 
series of articles in Harper's Magazine, they 
struck most readers as an excellent example 
of special correspondence, by a capable 
journalist able to describe, with impartiality 
and picturesqueness, all he saw and heard 
in a country on the brink of civil war. 
Their superficiality, partly owing to their 
fragmentary condition, was then hardly 
noticeable. This, unfortunately, cannot be 
said of the work now published in book 
form. The author himself however, appears 
to have foreseen that this impression might 
probably be one result of his zealous, but 
necessarily hasty, labours. 

“ The literature on South Africa,” he writes, 
“ is more than abundant, and I have tried to 
read all of it. Perhaps I am the only writer on 
the subject who cheerfully admits that he 
knows nothing of the subject. It was much 
against my will that I accepted an offer made 
by the publishing house of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers to proceed at once to South Africa 
aud write my impressions. I pleaded my 
ignorance on the subject, but this aid not seem 
to discourage.” 

There is no more difficult political question 
than that of South Africa, and as “im¬ 
pressions of travel,” those of Mr. Bigelow 
are, perhaps, as good as any that have 
appeared; but their greatest admirer will 
scarcely claim for them accurate knowledge, 
or for their writer the necessary philo¬ 
sophical equipment. The book, although 
readable, is scarcely enlightening, and, like 
most impressions, readily slides into cheap 
generalisation. “To generalise,” observes 
a modern novelist, “ is to journalise.” The 
White Man's Africa , from the nature of its 
inception and growth, has this inherent 
weakness. 

No book on South Africa would be com¬ 
plete without an interview with President 
Kruger, who, as usual, “ shook hands with 
me and pointed with a grunt to a chair at 
his side.” This grunt will follow the 
President through history. None of the 
legends which have already crystallised 
around the youth of this remarkable man 
can henceforth conceal it. The Achilles of 
the Boers, who in his youth outran horses 
and slew elephants, lions, and buffaloes 
as jauntily as the squire’s son kills part¬ 
ridges, cannot be made the hero of an 
epic so long as the “ grunt ” is not forgotten. 
But for this record of his breeding, Mr. 
Bigelow’s account would be dithyrambic. 
Young Kruger no doubt possessed a 
splendid physique, but abuse of tobacco 
and coffee has impaired the vigour of his 
old age. This, at least, is the impression 
he seems to have left on the present and 
other visitors who have depicted him in 
prose sketches. 

Mr. Bigelow has much that is interesting, 
although not new, to tell of the black races, 
whose history and characteristics he swiftly 
surveys. 

“The word ‘negro,’” he observes, “isnot 
heard in South Afrioa, excepting as a term 
of opprobrium. Over and over again have 
Afrikander Englishmen stopped me, when 


speaking of Zulus, Basutos, Matabele, and so 
on, as negroes. ‘ You in America only know 
the blacks who come over as slaves. Our 
blacks are not to be confused with the material 
found on the Guinea coast.’ ” 

The author, however, maintains that there 
is a large portion of Zulu and Basuto blood 
among the descendants of the American 
slaves, “ who were often prisoners of war 
captured in the interior.” Ethnologically, 
this problem is one of great interest, 
although Mr. Bigelow throws no light on 
it, and offers no evidence of his statement. 

On the feeling towards England Mr. 
Bigelow writes with discretion, seeing both 
sides of the much-vexed problem through 
his American spectacles. He does not 
forget that the Transvaal was abandoned 
“ alter a disgrace to British arms unmatched 
in the annals of war since the battle of 
Jena ”—a statement which causes the reader 
some surprise. Why Jena ? It is thus that 
Mr. Gladstone’s reckless magnanimity colours 
history; and the full price of it has still to 
be paid. From this unpleasant topic one 
gladly escapes to Natal—“ a magnificent 
monument to English courage and English 
capacity for administration ’’-—where there 
is Out one white man to every ten black; 
that is to say, about 45,000 white to 
450,000 natives. Let Natal be our consola¬ 
tion, and appear as evidence of what Eng¬ 
lishmen might have achieved in South 
Africa if their efforts had been un¬ 
trammelled by illiterate Dutch bigots, in¬ 
capable Portuguese, and a blundering Colo¬ 
nial Office at home. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Jakob Jakobsen: Bet norroene Sprog paa Shet¬ 
land. (Copenhagen: W. Prior.) 

Jakob Jakobsen : the Bialect and Place-Names 
of Shetland. (Lerwick : Manson.) 

T HE author of these new and important 
works on the Norse language in Shet¬ 
land is well equipped for the task. He is a 
Faroese by birth, and has spent three years 
—1892 to 1895—in researches among the 
Shetlanders who are so like his own people 
in language and habits. He has rescued 
from oblivion, while it was still alive, though 
in a mutilated and disguised form, toe 
Norse which in toe early Middle Ages was 
the prevailing speech in Orkney, Shetland, 
Caithness, Sutherland, the Hebrides, and 
the Isle of Man. He has rescued thousands 
of words of a dialect that was supposed to 
be as dead as Welsh in Cornwall. It is no 
depreciation of his predecessors in this field 
to say that his work, which is merely an 
introduction to his promised dictionary of 
Norn —the Shetland name for Norse—com¬ 
pletely supersedes all previous effort. 
Shetlandic can no longer be termed a 
Scottish dialect. 

For more than 400 yean Shetland has 
been under Scottish rule, yet as late as 
1593 one of their clergymen travelled to 
Norway to learn Norse because his oongre- 

§ ition understood no other language. Yet 
rand and Martin state, about a.d. 1700, 
that English had driven out Norn, whereas 


it is only in recent years that the School 
Board has tried to oust the remnants of the 
old language. 

One part of the vocabulary of Norn calls 
for the special attention of the folklorist 
and toe philologist The fishermen in Shet¬ 
land have a superstition that certain objects 
must not be called by the same name at sea 
as ashore. A number of Norn words have 
thus survived which are only used at sea. 
They are called lucky words or haf (».#., 
sea) words, for it is believed that to neglect 
to use them would bring disaster to the 
sailor. Among them are found antique 
words which are gone out of use in 
Scandinavia. Some are only found in the 
Poetic Edda, and are of hoary antiquity. 
The old song about Hedin and Hoegin, 
found by Low in Foula, has an Edaaic 
stamp on it. This question is of high 
importance from a literary point of view, 
but cannot be dwelt upon here. 

The author has given an exhaustive 
treatise of the phonology and grammar of 
Norn. As his English work embraces but 
little of his Danish book, it is to be hoped 
that this important contribution to the 
history of toe British Isles will be made 
accessible in an English dress. 

Essays of Schopenhauer. Translated by Mrs* 

Rudolf Dircks. With an Introduction* 

(Walter Scott.) 

“It is good for mankind,” writes Mrs. 
Dircks, “now and again to have a plain 
speaker, a ‘mar-feast’ on the scene, a 
wizard who devises for us a spectacle of 
disillusionment.” This is her justification 
for presenting to toe public in an English 
dress toe thirteen lectures comprised in this 
volume of “The Scott Library.” These 
essays are chosen, with one exception, from 
Parerga und Paralipomena, published in 1851. 
The exception is the essay on the “ Meta¬ 
physics of Love,” which is probably as 
personal and characteristic an utterance 
as ever he gave to toe world. One finds in 
these essays much that, to our now accus¬ 
tomed eyes, appears gratuitously arrayed in 
toe garb of paradox and innovation, much 
that is needlessly offensive of egoism and 
rancour. There is a glee that is almost 
diabolical in Schopenhauer’s manner of 
reducing to their uninteresting elements the 
motives most highly prized in human con¬ 
duct. There is repetition and insistent 
verbiage in abundance. But in every case— 
whether he is inveighing against the practice 
of whip-cracking, or is more seriously ex¬ 
amining toe springs of human action and 
the ground of toe hopes which inspire it— 
there emerges an idea, luminous and pro¬ 
vocative, which leaves its impress. Mrs. 
Dirck’s translation is painstaking and ac¬ 
curate ; but, perhaps through terror of the 
morose shade of her philosopher, she has 
erred on toe side of literalism so as in 
places to be unintelligible. Who, for in¬ 
stance, shall interpret for us this, from toe 
essay on “ Education ” ?— 

“ Few of these novels are exempt from 
reproach—nay, whose effect is contrary to 
bad. Before all others Le Sage (or, rather, 
their Spanish originals); further, The View of 
Wakefield, and, to some extent, the novels of 
Walter Scott.” 
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Stories of Famous Songs. By S. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald. (Nimmo.) 

One cannot but feel some resentment against 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald. He has a capital subject, 
he has expended considerable pains upon 
the acquisition of material, but he has 
not been at pains to synthesise it. The 
various chapters of his volume first saw the 
light as detached articles in a popular 
weekly journal. One conjectures them to 
have been written in hot haste, for his pages 
bristle with repetitions and impertinences; 
and the author’s sole effort to give a sem¬ 
blance of order to the collection would seem 
to have spent itself in the placing of the 
chapter on “Home, Sweet Home” at the 
beginning of the volume, and one upon 
“ that illiterate National Anthem,” to quote 
Mr. Gilbert, at the end. In other ways, too, 
the author cannot be said to have done his 
work handsomely. He frankly admits that 
scores of favourite songs have been omitted, 
and a brief inspection of the index is enough 
to show that he has not exaggerated his own 
shortcomings. Nevertheless, we may say 
that students of the subject, to whom 
the matter is of sufficient importance to 
excuse a vicious style and disorderly treat¬ 
ment, will find in Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s volume 
much that will be both of interest and of 
service. 

Verdi, Man and Musician: Mis Biography , 
with Especial Reference to his English 
Experiences. By Frederick J. Crowest. 
(John Milne.) 

This monograph appears at a well-chosen 
moment. The maestro's work, if not yet 
placed finally in relation to the great music 
of the world, is, we cannot doubt, a finished 
work, and they are his latest creations 
which furnish the crown of his achievement. 
The day is passed for the reproach of— 

“ His orchestra of salt-box, tongs, and bones.’’ 
It is not often that, in any sphere, a man is 
to be found who on the far side of 
seventy still retains the power of assimila¬ 
tion, is still open to the influences of the age. 
Mr. Crowest, indeed, is at pains jealously to 
defend the subject of his memoir against the 
suspicion of having learned anything from 
Wagner; but the fact is remarkable that in 
his later achievement—in Aida, in Otello, in 
Falstaff— the great Italian has known how 
to recapture the ear of a generation to whom 
Bayreuth is as familiar as Covent Garden. 
Mr. Crowest’s criticism is well within the 
comprehension of the average amateur; 
indeed, we are reminded pretty frequently 
of the expository programmes distributed at 
the Queen’s Hafi Promenade Concerts; and 
his attitude is one of defiant reverence. As 
to his literary style, it is of this impressive 
quality: “ The red-letter day, for such it 
deservedly is, on which this universal 
melodist first saw the light was . . The 
promise of special reference to English 
experiences is realised mainly by a number 
of quotations from newspapers. In the de¬ 
partment of musical criticism, at any rate, 
journalism may take to itself the credit of 
having made some advance in the oourse of 
the present generation. A capital portrait of 
Signor V erdi faces the title-page, and the book 
is, by permission, dedioatea to Mme. Patti. 


Life in Northumberland during the Sixteenth 
Century. By William Weaver Tomlinson. 
(Walter Scott.) 

This vivid little sketch is largely taken 
up with descriptions of domestic and social 
conditions which prevailed in England 
during the Reformation era. Thus, Harri¬ 
son’s lament, prefixed to an edition of 
Holinshed's Chronicles (1577), over the de¬ 
generacy of the country, as evidenced by 
the new fashion of building every house 
with chimneys, has no exclusive reference 
to the Border counties. Neither was the 
common use of fingers instead of forks 
distinctive of the North of England in the 
sixteenth century. The author, however, 
fully justifies the title he has given to his 
work when he comes to particulars of 
the Border feuds. The Scotch forays were 
bad, but the English were worse. In one 
foray made by Sir Ralph Eare, in 1544, 
into Teviotdale and the Merse, we read that 
192 towns, villages, parish churches, and 
bastel-houses were burnt; 403 Scots killed; 
816 taken prisoners; together with 12,429 
sheep, 1,924 nags and geldings, besides 
other booty. An interesting chapter is de¬ 
voted to the state of medical science in 
the time of Elizabeth. In this respect, as 
in others, Northumberland was probably 
about fifty years behind the South of 
England. 

A Short History of the Catholic Church. By 
F. Goulburn Walpole. (Burns & Oates.) 
This little book belongs to the class of 
“ Apologies ” of which the later half of 
this century has seen so plenteous a crop. 
Without being for the most part serious 
contributions to history or to controversy, 
they have an interest ‘of their own as human 
documents, throwing a light upon a re¬ 
current enigma—the voluntary surrender of 
intellectual freedom. Mr. Walpole’s appeal 
to the past is for confirmation, not for 
guidance. As an introduction to the study 
of ecclesiastical history the book will be 
useful, for the general sequence of events 
is set forth clearly and accurately. 

The Reminiscences of a Bashi-Basouk. By 
Edward Vizetelly. (J. W. Arrowsmith.) 

In this substantial volume the ups and 
downs of the war correspondent’s life are 
vivaciously sot forth; and young men, 
whose ambition that way lies, might read 
the book with advantage. Mr. Yizetelly’s 
narrative includes the principal European 
turmoils of the past few decades, and 
scattered about his pages are portraits of the 
leading special correspondents of the same 
period. 

SOME REPRINTS. 

Eight books, all reprints, packed in one 
parcel, may, and usually do, present as 
great a variety as the passengers in a 
Putney ’bus. Young, old, critical, poetical, 
and Active—they have nothing in common 
but the respectability of their careers; for, 
thank goodness! not much rubbish is re¬ 
printed. Rubbish may aspire to new edi¬ 
tions ; but when type has been distributed 
only merit brings it together again. Here, 
then, is a quaintly various batch. Number 
1—to make a plunge—is Sandra Belloni, 


in Messrs. Constable’s new six-shilling 
revised edition of Mr. Meredith’s novels. 
This story was originally called Emilia in 
England ; but it has enjoyed its more sonorous 
title now for some years. A better edition 
of a living novelist’s works at the price 
could not be desired than this of Mr. Mere¬ 
dith’s ; the type and paper have been well 
chosen, and the red binding is simple and 
handsome. 

Number 2 is Banyan’s Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners (Andrew Melrose). 
Bunyan apologises for the style in which his 
book is written. “God,” he writes, “did 
not play in convincing of me; the Devil 
did not play in tempting of me; neither 
did I play when I sank as into a bottom¬ 
less pit, when the pangs of hell caught 
hold upon me; wherefore I may not play 
in my relating of them, but be plain 
and simple, and lay down the thing 
as it was.” How grace might abound 
in literature, if Bunyan’s conception of 
fitness of style were more common! The 
book, we must add, is neatly turned out, 
and has a useful, if rather too lengthy, 
introduction. 

Number 3 is Macaulay’s Lays, edited for 
use in schools by Mr. W. T. Webb, and 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. Macaulay’s 
preface is boiled down; Virginia is omitted 
as unsuitable for schoolroom study; and 
full notes are given. 

Number 4 is The Poetical Works of Thorn* 
Moore in Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co.’s 
“ Apollo Poets.” The volumes in this series 
are sold in the shops at two shillings and 
eightpence; and it is wonderful how the 

K * ishers have contrived to make them 
worth seven-and-sixpence. 

Reprint Number 5 is the fourth volume 
of Mr. George Allen’s cheap version of 
Modem Painters. It hardly calls for com¬ 
ment, Mr. Allen’s Ruskin formats being so 
well known. 

Numbers 6 and 7 are reprints of The 
Scarlet Letter and Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
Each volume is illustrated by Mr. T. X. 
Robinson. Reprints of The Scarlet Letter 
we expect almost daily; but a half-crown 
Sterne on the shiniest and smoothest of 
edition of Sterne’s masterpiece, with modern 
pen-and-ink pictures, is less usual. The 
book is prettily turned out, but for our¬ 
selves we cannot pretend to like white 
paper, and with illustrations so modem 
in their deftness as Mr. Robinson’s. Others 
will think differently, and will disagree with 
us in thinking that eighty-eight pictures 
are too many. What with illustrations, 
and separate title-pages to the chapters, the 
text seems to play a minor part in this 
reprint. 

Number 8 is The Eerie Book (J. Shiells 
& Co.). They are a dread selection, these 
sixteen tales, beginning with Edgar Allen 
Poe’s The Masque of the Red Death, and 
ending with The Masque, an extract from 
De Quincey’s Klosterheim. Mr. W. B. 
MacDougall illustrates the book in the style 
of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. But these pictures 
are too eerie for eerie stories; they should 
leave the tales to play on the nerves. What 
with Mr. Lang’s Book of Ghosts, and Mr. Stead’s 
Real Ghost Stories, the coming Christmas can 
be kept with all the old-fashioned thrills. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

The custom of gathering several short stories into a volume, and 
publishing them as if the covers contained a novel of the orthodox 
length—grows apace. Byeway* and The Express Messenger are 
examples to the point. The fiction of the past week deals with all 
imaginable topics from the exploitation of the “soul” to an 
excursion to Venus. 


Byeways. By Robert Hichens. 

Mr. Robert Hichens can write. He understands the value of 
words, and he has made a study of the kid-gloved, gardenia-in- 
the-button-hole youth of the day. With them, their affairs and 
friendships, he is in evident sympathy. He is also just now in 
love with the kind of spiritualism that is useful in fiction, and he 
has many uses for “ souls.” In a word, he is the author of Flames. 
His new book, Byeways, a collection of nine stories, might be 
described as a careful using up of the material collected for Flames. 
The stories mostly deal with things just a little beyond reality. 
His men do not play football. They do not eat cold roast beef and 
cheese for lunch. His women—well, here is one of them. Renfrew 
had the right to hold “ this thin, pale wonder of night and fame 
in his arms, and to kiss the lips from which came at will the ooo 
of a dove or the snarl of a tigress.” (Methuen & Go. 319 pp. 6s.) 

A Trip to Venus. By John Monro. 

Jules Verne took us to the moon, Mr. H. G. Wells brought the 
Martians to this poor old earth, and now here is Mr. John Munro 
(author of The Story of Electricity) obliging with an account of a 
trip he made to Venus. Thither he went in a car (in the darkness 
it might have been mistaken fora tubular boiler of a dumpy shape) 
accompanied by Profs. Carmichael and Gazen and Miss Carmichael. 
When the author of The Story of Electricity reached Venus he fell 
in love with Alumion (a lady, not a metal). “The ethereal flame 
of this new passion seemed to purify all that was earthly and exalt 
all that was celestial in him.” They have now come home again. 
Prof. Gazen and Miss Carmichael are about to be married, and as 
soon as the ceremony is over “ I [that is, the author of The Story of 
Electricity ] shall return to Venus and Alumion.” He has our very 
best wishes. (Jarrold & Sons. 254 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Doctor’s Dilemma. By Hesba Stretton. 

It seems wonderful that a story filling more than five hundred 
pages should come at this date from the pen that gave us Jessica's 
First Prayer —a book over which many of us pored in 
childhood. However, so it is, and, what is more, this story of 
the marriage of a girl of seventeen, her flight from a hateful bond 
into which she had ignorantly walked, and her final happy union 
to a good man, is tola with unflagging vigour. The story is laid 
mostly in the Channel Islands. Tardif, the Sark fisherman, is 
sympathetically drawn. (Hodder & Stoughton. 547 pp. 6s.) 

The Express Messenger. By Cy Warman. 

The Express Messenger is the first of twenty-two short and, mostly, 
thriving stories of early railroad life in America. These are 
dedicated to the “Great Army of Enginemen—the silent heroes 
who stand alone and bore holes in the night at the rate of a mile a 
minute.” “ The Locomotive that Lost Herself ” and “A Railway 
Mail Clerk ” are quite good. In the latter story we have the descrip¬ 
tion of a railway smash in one of the Santa F6 canons. The conduct 
of " Doc,” the mail clerk, who was pinned under the burning wreck, 


makes excellent reading. In such stories as “ A Locomotive as a 
War Chariot,” “ A Ghost Train Illusion,” and “ Catching a Runa¬ 
way Engine,” the sensationalism of railway romance is exhausted. 
(Chatto & Windus. 282 pp.) 

Racing and Chasing. By Alfred E. T. Watson. 

A budget of pleasant sporting sketches by the author of Sketches 
in the Hunting Field and Race Course and Covert Side. The human 
characterisation goes just far enough to be interesting without 
drawing attention away too much from horses, hounds, and Revnard. 
The first sketch shows how Chippenham could ride Lawson’s bay 
mare better than Lawson. Chippenham was the truer gentleman, 
and perhaps that counted for something with the mare, but it was 
mainly, as the title of the story impues, “ A Question of Bits.” 
These sketches appeared in the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News when the author was editing that journal. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 344 pp. 6s.) 

A Professional Beauty. By E. P. Train. 

This story, supplemented by three short ones, forms “Beeton’s 
Christmas Annual.” A very worldly mother decides that the elder 
of her two daughters must yield place to her sister, and withdraw 
from the social arena in which she has won everything but a 
husband. Evelyn retires to Jersey. Here she writes the story 
of her social triumphs, which is sensational enough, and is, of 
course, provided with a jewel robbery. (Ward, Lock & Co. 
208 pp. Is.) 

Marcus Warwick, Atheist. By Alice M. Dale. 

A sincere study of a sincere man, by the author of With Feet of 
Clay. Marcus Warwick is a humanitarian, an implicit Christian, 
and the editor of The Advance Guard —no new figure in serious 
fiotion. His struggles as an ameliorator are the kernel of the book, 
which is quiet, reasonable, and interesting. (Kegan Paul & Co. 
396 pp. 6s.) 

In Summer Isles. By Burton Dibbs. 

Four stories of lawless life, making a man’s book for men. Mr. 
Dibbs is no writer for little people, or for fools. His soenery is the 
South Sea Islands, where civilisation has but the feeblest grip, and 
his puppets fear neither God nor devil. His danger is to mistake 
brutality for strength. (Heinemann. 266 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Tsar’s Gratitude. By Fred Whishaw. 

In the first place let us thank the publishers for their gift of 
legible print. The story is interesting enough to deserve it. The 
Tsar is Alexander IL, and his gratitude is shared by two men, 
Philipof and Dostoief. Dostoief did him the service of ham¬ 
stringing his horse at Inkerman, to keep him out of range of the 
English bullets; Philipof twice saved his life. Dostoiefs service 
was, however, reoognised at once. Philipof had to wait for 
appreciation of his loyalty. The story deals with this waiting, and 
it is a good story. (Longmans & Co. 320 pp. 6a) 

Mrs. John Foster. By Charles Granvtlle. 

An earlier book by this author was called A Sapphire Ring. We 
have not read it; nor is this the kind of book we read, except in 
the way of business. Look at the sub-title: “Being the papers 
and Letters of John Foster, Esq., of Fosterton, edited and arranged 
by his great-nephew, Marian Fordyce.” That is forbidding enough, 
but when the book is opened and we find that the story is told 
entirely by letters and scraps of diary, we cry mercy. It is a study 
of feminine hysteria and masculine selfishness; but the form is 
against it. (Heinemann. 231 pp, 9s. 6d.) 
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Ace o’ Hearts. By Charlotte Bain. 

Three hundred and fifty pages of pretty sentiment. We have 
rarely read a more feminine story, nor one less bound by the rules 
of art. But the telling is brisk, if wayward, and the chatter is 
bright, if trivial, and there are lovers and children and other pleasant 
personages in plenty, and the end is happy. Old-fashioned people 
will like it. (Hurst & Blackett. 350 pp. 6s.) 

The Rise of the River. By Austin Clares 

The river is the Tyne. Mr. Austin Clare is a Tynesider, his 
pseudonym is “Tynedale Tyke,” and to Upper South Tynedale his 
book is dedicated. This almost seems to shut out Southrons 
altogether; but if you persevere you will find plenty of rough and 
kindly human nature hiding among the dialect. Mr. Clare writes 
of a lowly folk, black but comely. (Chatto & Windus. .359 pp. 6s.) 

Concerning Teddy. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 

We do not want to suggest imitation when we say that Concerning 
Teddy belongs to the same family as Mr. Grahame’s Golden Age. 
It does so, however. Teddy was a small boy, gifted with unusual 
sagacity and philosophy: also with a stammer, a brother Aubrey, a 
father who lured him on to the sickness that follows cigar smoking, 
and a Cousin Winnie. There was also Michael, who, when offered 
medicine to settle his liver, remarked, “I don’t want my liver 
settled; I like it wobbly.” (James Bowden. 304 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A NORWEGIAN NOVELIST. 

Jonas Lauritz Edemil Lie was bom in November, 1833, atEker, a 
countiy town in the south of Norway. Soon after his birth his 
father was appointed Sheriff of Tromsoe, and the novelist’s boyhood 
was spent among the rough fishermen of the Arctic regions. 
His writings bear abundant evidence of the wonderful attraction 
the sea possessed for him: indeed, he determined to enter the navy, 
but was rejected on account of his short-sightedness. At the 
University of Christiania, which he entered soon after leaving the 
cadet school, Lie met Ibsen and Bjomson, and a lifelong friendship 
arose between the three authors. In due course he passed his 
examinations and settled down to a good lawyer’s practice in the 
small town of Kongswinger. The financial crisis of 1866 forced him 
to give up his practice, and, encouraged by the success which was 
attending the efforts of his two fellow-students, he determined to 
devote himself to a literary career. At first he met with little 
success. A volume of poems attracted little attention, and he was 
obliged to gain a miserable living by doing political hackwork for the 
Christiania newspapers. At that time Bjomson’s country idylls 
were becoming immensely popular, and Jonas Lie first came into 
prominence as the author of Ben Fremsynte (issued in this country 
as The Visionary, but really “ The Man with the Second 8ight”), a 
series of sketches of life in the Far North. Ben Fremsynte is a sad 
little story, containing some beautiful descriptions of the wild, lonely 
country where the author spent his childhood. In 1871 he obtained 
a small travelling stipend from the State to enable him to go abroad 
in order “to educate himself as a poet,” and it was in Rome that 
he wrote the greater part of his next book Tales and Sketches 
from Norway , and his first novels of the sea, Tremasteren Fremtiden 
(“ The Barque Future ”) and Lodsen oq haus JTustru (“ The Pilot and 
his Wife ”), the last of which established his reputation as an author. 
Tremasteren Fremtiden gives an interesting picture of life in the 
northern harbours of Norway, but as a story it is quite inferior 
to The Pilot and his Wife, which is generally considered Lie’s 
masterpiece. It is difficult to realise mat this novel, full of the 
breezes of the wild North Sea, was written in a little Italian village. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, who has done so much to introduce Jonas Lie 
to English readers, and whose preface to a translation of one of his 
novels, which appears in Mr. Heinemann’s invaluable “International 
Library ” gives an excellent account of the man and his work, tells 
how the composition of Lodsen oq haus JTustru ‘ ‘ was accompanied by 
so painful a nostalgia for the sea that Lie became almost ill with 
longing, and, one summer day, throwing up his work, trudged 
many miles through the blazing heat that he might kneel for a few 
moments by the lapping Mediterranean, and wash his eyes and 
mouth in the waves.” 


Thomas Ross and Adam Schrader, Lie’s next two novels, dealt with 
life in Christiania, but in Rutland and Goa Paa ! (“Go Ahead! ”) 
published in 1882, he again pictured the life on board ship with 
extraordinary success. In 1883 appeared Liosslaven (issued in this 
country as One of Life's Slaves, but really “ A Slave for Life ”), a 
novel written in quite a new manner. Lie had evidently been 
studying the new French realists, and Liosslaven bears distinct traces 
of the influence of Zola and Daudet. It is a sad, but very powerful, 
history of the struggles and final failure of a smith’s apprentice, and, 
like his next book, The Family of Gilge, is distinctly pessimistic in 
tone. In 1886 Lie published A Whirlpool, and this was followed by 
En Samliv (“A Wedded Life ”), Maisa Jons (“The Story of a Dress¬ 
maker”), Komm anddrens Bottre (“The Commodore’s Daughters”), 
Ondo Magde (“Evil Forces”), Niohe, and Naar Sol qaar ned (“When 
the Sun Goes Down”). In his later productions Lie has almost 
entirely abandoned the sea and has pictured the everyday life of 
commercial Norway. His stories are always a trifle bitter and 
generally written with some strong moral purpose. Lie’s style, espe¬ 
cially in his later books, is colloquial to a fault, and, as Mr. Gosse 
truly remarks, he cannot be regarded as a creative artist of great 
strength. “ His truthfulness, his simple pathos, his deep moral 
sincerity, have gradually conquered for him a place in the hearts of 
his countrymen which no one can dispute with him.” 


REVIEWS. 


Cor leone. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Crawford, though never over fond of action, has occasionally 
been on fairly dose terms with it. The play of emotion, of hesitancy, 
always claims his best effort, but his books contain, none the less, 
spirited descriptions of more material struggles. In Mr. Isaacs 
there is a good polo match; Zoroaster has its wrestle between Darius 
and the sage; Dr. Claudius once climbed the rigging; the Romas 
Singer is an epic of elopement; Greifenstein shows us German 
students hacking honour into each other’s brows; and so on. 
Latterly, however, psychology has almost completely ousted muscle; 
and A Rose of Yesterday, Mr. Crawford’s penultimate story, was 
positively dreary. Hence we are the more glad to note in Corleone, 
judt published, a quite unusual proportion of stirring events. 
Hitherto the incident, however well done, has never more than 
leavened the whole: playing the same part in Mr. Crawford’s 
romances that the solitary waltz refrain does in the thinnest kind of 
comic opera; but in Corleone it occurs and occurs. Brigands, armed 
to the teeth, steal through the pages ; one man is shot dead, another 
is stabbed; a fortified house is attacked by night; in short, enough 
happens to satisfy the most envenomed opponent of the pulseless 
American school of fiction. 

Corleone comes in the same happy blue covers in which Messrs. 
Macmillan have sent forth so many of Mr. Crawford’s pleasant 
romances. Old friends figure in its pages—Sant Dario and Corona, 
for example—but in the main it is the story of persons new to us 
—the three Corleone brothers, Ferdinando, Francesco, and Tebaldo, 
and their sister, or supposed sister, Vittoria: children of an old 
Sicilian house. The brigand-rid Sicily of to-day is the background 
of the book, although we are taken now and again to Rome, 
the home of Corona’s sons, Ippolito and Orsino Saracinisca, and 
their cousin San Giacinto, who share the front of the stage with 
Tebaldo and Francesco. San Giacinto is a giant not unworthy to 
stand by the side of Porthos himself. And here is a glimpse of 
a desperado, for which one would hardly have gone to Mr. Craw¬ 
ford. One of the banditti is speaking: 

“ ‘ Now there is our captain, Mauro himself, whenever he has killed 
anybody he gets a gold twenty-franc piece and puts it into a little 
leathern purse he carries for that purpose.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ asked Tebaldo, with some curiosity. 

; For two reasons. In the first place, he knows at any time how many 
he has killed. And, secondly, he says they are intended to pay for mass* 
for his soul when he is killed himself. One tells him that someone will 
get the gold, if he is killed. He answers that heaven will respect to 
intention of having the masses said, even if it is not carried out when he 
is dead. That man has a genius for theology.’ ” 

The story is told in Mr. Crawford’s beet manner, and after the 
preliminary chapters are well out of the way, you can hardly lay 
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aside. We do not think that Mr. Crawford’s best manner is the 
best manner there is, but no writer has more urbanity and self- 
possession. He never hurries. He writes stories as they might be 
told after dinner by an accomplished raconteur. If you do not care 
for so remote a method, you do not care for Mr. Crawford. If you 
do, Corleone will excite very considerable interest. 

#- # • # 

The Tree of Life. By Netta Syrett. (John Lane.) 

Miss Netta 8yrett has more than fulfilled the promise of her first 
book, Nobody’s Fault. The Tree of Life has all the virtues which 
books of its class—books, that is, which touch on the great woman 
problem—usually lack most conspicuously. The story, in the first 
place, is convincing. Its characters are alive, and not mere labels for 
different kinds of “views.” More than this, Miss Syrett succeeds 
in winning our sympathy for her various characters, enabling us to 
see things from the standpoint of each and to comprehend their 
attitudes, even when we do not agree with them. The most 
successful character in the story is the heroine, Christine, but 
old Dr. Willowfield, her father, and Farborough, Christine’s boorish 
husband, are also extremely ably handled—a much rarer feat 
among lady novelists, who, as a rule, fail utterly in drawing their 
men, though their women are often cleverly delineated. The minor 
characters, too—Mrs. Forrester, Meg, and a whole gallery of young 
women at college who axe being trained as school-teachers—are 
very cleverly drawn, while the denouement of the story is at once 
courageous and artistically satisfying. Indeed, taking for granted 
the nature of the bond between Christine and her husband, the rest 
of the story—the characters being as they are—is inevitable. 
Farborough is a Socialist and man of fads, ana this is how he con¬ 
ceives of married life: 

“ I don’t want you to feel in the least as though you were in any way 
working under my direction, you understand. I need not remind you 
that I have too much respect for your intellect and your individuality to 
hive any such idea, even if I could wish such a position for any woman 
at any time. A woman has as much right to freedom of intellectual 
expression as a man; but their paths should at least be parallel if they 
contemplate matrimony, in my opinion.” 

This represents the husband’s view of their marriage. Here is the 
wife’s: 

‘ ‘ Marriage, in this case, would lift her at once to the crest of the wave; 
this once reached, her own energy and ambition must carry her onwards. 
This was one of the cases in which marriage meant wisdom. It was as 
—John had said (she hesitated in thought over the name), as John had 
sa-d—a contract between them for successful work and mutual help¬ 
fulness.” 

The end of this ill-assorted contract may be foreseen. The Tree 
of Life is the best novel of its kind that has appeared for a long 
time. 

* * * * 

The Making of a Prig. By Evelyn Sharp. 

(John Lane.) 

Miss Evelyn Sharp has a graceful touch and a pleasing humour— 
neither of them gifts to be despised in a prosaic world. Katharine 
Austen was a young woman with an honest wish to be good in a 
different way from her neighbours, and the result was naturally 
disappointing. She fell out with the man she really worshipped, 
and made a gallant effort to be content with the commonplace in 
the shape of a boisterous youth called Ted. But it is written 
that a prig may repent of his or her ways and yet not be able 
to turn from them, and so at last we find her confirmed in her 
priggishness and about to marry the first melancholy and epigram¬ 
matic lover. 

The tale is a sort of mild satire upon the quest of foolish ideals, 
but the edge of Miss Sharp’s weapon is not cruel. Indeed, the 
present writer has never quite found out wherein the priggishness 
lay, and the point in any case is not important. The book begins 
rather lamely, but falls soon into the right comedy vein, and—with 
now and again a glimpse of pathos—ends in graceful banter. The 
writer is conspicuously stronger in incident than in character. The 
description of the “working gentlewoman” is excellent; so, too, 
the scene at the rectory, when Paul offers her marriage with the 
unopened letter from the newer lover on the table, and the final 
episode on the Seine steamer. In spite of its slightness the story 


has humour and a certain attractiveness. But there is need of more 
care and strength in the portrayal of men and women before the 
work can fully justify itself. The rector and Miss Esther are mere 
figures of an old fictional convention, Katharine is better, but in 
her also there is need of a more adequate conception. And what 
shall we say of Paul and Ted? The one is only sallow cheeks, a 
black beard, and a few phrases, while the other is a riotous and 
hazy figure with about twenty words of a vocabulary in which 
“rotten” and “hump” are the most in use. With pain we 
recognise the unflinching realism of the portrait. 

* * * * 

Over the Mills. By Mary Findlater. (Methuen & Co.) 

There are two Miss Findlaters, and both of them write novels. 
Moreover, they publish with Messrs. Methuen, and their works 
come out in that familiar red library of six-shilling books. Miss 
Jane Helen Findlater has just written A Daughter of Strife, Miss 
Mary Findlater Over the Mills. In style and treatment, in form 
and manner, their work is almost ridiculously alike. Both of them 
seem to affect “straggling” plots, both of them have a distinct 
taste for melodrama, and both end their books unsatisfactorily 
and in a manner which, while it misses being tragic, remains 
“ uncomfortable,” and therefore fails to be either impressive or 
agreeable. Over the Mills has a good enough story to tell, though 
it is one built up on familiar lines out of familiar characters and 
incidents. The opening chapters are really good, and if Mss Mary 
Findlater could have worked the rest of her book up to their 
level, our rather lukewarm praise would have been exchanged 
for fervid eulogy. The hero of Over the Mills, Lewis Campbell, is 
in love with an utterly worthless girl, who throws him over in 
the hope of catching a marquis. The marquis, like someone in 
“ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” “ saw the snare and he retired.” In fact, 
he pretends to get drowned and enlists in the army, whereupon 
the girl weds his successor to the title. Not a pleasant situation, 
and one which requires a stronger hand than our author’s 
to handle it successfully. Miss Mary Findlater has constructed 
her plot with considerable ingenuity—almost too much ingenuity. 
Her writing is at its best when she is describing the everyday affairs 
of life. Here is a specimen from one of her earlier chapters: 

“ ‘ You should not bring the children out of bed on such a cold night,’ 
said Dinah. But Annie had no scruples, and in another minute the 
bannisters were crowded with them, clustering like a swarm of white 
bees, hanging over as far as they dared, trampling with their little 
bare feet on one another’s toes toeir hair screwed in curl-papers, their 
eyes wide with excitement, listening with all their ears to the mar¬ 
vellous tumult below.” 

• # # * 

The Rip's Redemption. By E. Livingston Prescott. (Nisbet & Co.) 

This is a foolish story. A younger son finds his allowance 
cut off, and is driven to enter the Army as a gentleman ranker. 
He rapidly degenerates and becomes a sodden good - for - 
nothing, the butt of his squadron. Then he receives a belated 
request from the sweetheart of a dead friend to visit her, and is 
thus started upon an upward career to renewed dignity and 
self-respect. The sentiment of the whole thing is on the level of 
a Sunday-school prize, and the incidents bear a suspicious similarity 
to those familiar in that kind of literature. The conversion of the 
drunken reprobate begins with his receipt of the unknown lady’s 
letter, and it is truly miraculous: 

“ Vann had to read it six times or so more before his mind, all unused to 
such good things as courtesy and refinement, took it in. The fine 
formality of writing and expression, with its little touch of simplicity as 
well, the faint perfume of violets, the tioy silver monogram, pierced him 
like a pain. He struggled up with an oath and began to pace the room 
unevenly, casting vacant glances across the black, wind-swept waste of 
the parade-ground, and stopping to stamp his foot as loud voices below 
seemed to announce interruption. His head was up, his shoulders back, 
a sudden change seemed to have swept over his whole being, and 
galvanised him into a fierce tension of resuscitated manhood.” 

It need hardly be said that after this Trooper Vann braves the 
jeers of his comrades by saying his prayers at night, and that he 
dies in saving the life of the regimental bully, from whom he has 
suffered much. Mr. Prescott appears to have some knowledge- 
of the outside of a soldier’s life, but of such insight as Mr. 
Kipling’s he shows no glimmer. 
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NOTES AND NEW'S. 


T HE methods of the two collaborators who 
wrote Admiral Guinea, Deacon Brodie, 
Beau Austin, and Macaire are destined ever 
to remain in mystery. We shall never know 
how scene was added to scene, whose hand 
held the pen in themore memorable passages; 
because Mr. Stevenson cannot tell and Mr. 
Henley will not. It was agreed by the 
partners that these things should be kept 
secret, but to state one interesting little fact 
concerning Admiral Guinea is to violate no 
confidence. The Admiral himself, John 
Gaunt, once captain of the slaver “Arethusa,” 
grew out of theBev. John Newton, Cowper’s 
mend and spiritual adviser. The Admiral 
was the germ of the play, and the part 
author of the Olney Hymns was the germ 
of the Admiral. 


The dedication of Admiral Guinea in its 
book form is interesting, but tantalising in 
its vagueness: 

DEDICATED 

WITH AFFECTION AND ESTEEM 
TO ANDREW LANG BY 
THE SURVIVORS OF 
THE “ WALRUS.” 

8AVANNAH, 

This 27th day of September, 1884. 

What is the story of the “ Walrus ” ? 

Mb. Kipling has, we understand, given 
permission to Miss Olga Nethersole, the 
actress, to dramatise his story, The Light 
that Failed. 


The publication of Captains Courageous 
suggests to a writer in the Daily News a 
story of the author which is worth telling 
again here. When Mr. Budyard Kipling 
was a boy of twelve he started (like Harvey 
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Cheyne) on a sea-voyage with his father, 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling. Soon after the 
vessel was under way Mr. Lockwood Kip¬ 
ling went below, leaving the boy on deck. 
Presently there was a great commotion 
overhead, and one of the ship’s officers rushed 
down and banged at Mr. Kipling’s door. 
“Mr. Kipling,” he cried, “your boy has 
crawled out on the yardarm, and if he lets 
go he’ll drown.” “Yes,” said Mr. Kipling, 
glad to know that nothing serious was the 
matter; “ but he won’t let go.” 


The writer of the condensed appreciation 
of Mr. Bobert Bridges in Mr. Bothenstein’s 
English Portraits is vexed that Mr. Bridges 
is so little read. “ His generation,” he says, 
“ hesitates to place him where in heart it 
feels that he ought to be placed; but the 
reason for not doing a thing should scarcely 
be that it ought to be done. The living gene¬ 
ration ought to give the signal to posterity.” 
The living generation, as a matter of fact, 
usually does; but as likely as not its mouth¬ 
piece is the minority and not the majority. 
The minority admires Mr. Bridges intensely. 
Why the eulogist should wish his verses to 
be household words we cannot see: the 
households of the many have poets more to 
their liking. Mr. Bridges is too severe a 
stylist, too “ classical,” for popularity. 


We quote some passages from the little 
eulogy: “The mass of work already laid 
silently before the world by this writer is 
very considerable: in quality it raises the 
literary character of the age; withal it is 
wonderfully various. Only one man in the 
language has shown a greater mastery of 
methods of the dramatio art, and a stronger 
spring of sentiment. One of his dramas 
contains the most ludicrous situation ever 
invented, another the most pathetic. His 
sonnets are a collection that will stand among 
the first three or four, unless his generation 
befool posterity by its reticence. His shorter 
poems are as new an application to nature 
as photography. To poetry as an art he has 
rendered special service. The influence of 
his ‘ new prosody ’ is apparent everywhere.” 


Aooobding to the recent registrations of 
the thermometer, the winter is yet far 
distant, but here, none the less, is the 
winter number of the Studio, containing 
an essay by Mr. Gleeson White on 
“ Children’s Books and their Illustrators.” 
The subject is a pleasant one, and Mr. 
White treats it pleasantly. He passes under 
review illustrated books from the eighteenth 
century chap-book to the sumptuous gift- 
book of our own day, and says something 
pertinent of most of their authors and 
artists. Naturally, as he gets nearer and 
nearer to the crowded age we now dwell in, 
when every publisher aims at the nursery, 
his task becomes more difficult, and Ms 
criticisms more general; but the memoir is 
pretty reading. We notice some serious 
omissions—Mr. Edward Lear’s droll pencil, 
for example, might have been represented, 
and Miss Greenaway does not receive full 
j ustioe; while among younger artistic reputa¬ 
tions we should like to see mention of Mrs. 
Farmiloe, especially as Mr. WMte gives 
some space to the Childs Pictorial, in wMoh i 
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her best work has figured. Mr. WMte, 
however, has done so well with a difficult 
undertaking that we will not complain. 
Doubtless, the reasons for the more notable 
of his omissions were only too good. 


Meanwhile, we oannot altogether share 
Mr. Gleeson WMte’s glow of satisfaction 
at the acMevement of English illustrators 
for children. There are shining lights, it is 
true—notably Sir John Tenrnel and Ran¬ 
dolph Caldecott—but the past decade has 
produced a kind of pictures wMoh, to our 
mind, leaves much to be desired. The 
laboured decorative and archaic designs 
wMch now do duly for illustrations in so 
many books nominally intended for children 
have few of the necessary qualities. So 
seldom does the artist seem (as, of course he 
should be, before anything else) thorougMy 
stirred by the wish to please the child: to 
make him laugh, or Bhout, or grow big- 
eyed with wonder and delight. Prettiness 
and scholarly arrangement of blacks and 
wMtes are useful in attracting the attention 
of the purchasing parent; but they might 
be confined to the threshold of the book in 
favour of something quainter, more whimsi¬ 
cal, more oomic, or more surprising within. 


Mb. “ Punch’s ” comments upon our sug¬ 
gested list of academicians take the form of a 
packet of letters from “ outsiders.” “ Among 
the Boaring Forties; or, the New Menagerie 
of Letters,” is his title. We congratulate 
Mm upon it; but we cannot think him in¬ 
spired in using “The Schoolmaster at 
Home” as a pseudonym for the “Academy.” 
Nous avons changi tout eela. 


We have not alluded to other newspaper 
criticism: but jesters are always privileged. 
Besides, we wish to point out that it would 
be well if all literary persons wrote as epi¬ 
gram rustically as Mr. “ Punch ” makes 
them. Look, for example, at the following 
scraps: 

“ The Summit, Hindhead. 

“ Dear Mb. Punch,— 

‘The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter.’ 

You follow me ? Yours, till Pisgah, 

“ Gb-NT All-n.” 

“ At the Sign of the Aerial Triplets. 

“Sib, —Man is a bestial, if neoessary, blot upon 
creation. Could I and similar matrons have 
our way, he should be soundly smacked. 
Sexual jealousy, I take it, has kept my name 
from tins arbitrary list. Yet I have just written 
The Beth Book in the World ! It is not for me 
to say who has written the necth beth.—Yours, 
indignantly, “ S-b-h Gb-nd. 

“ P.S.—I exempt you, Mr. Punch, from the 
spanking assertion with whioh my letter opens.” 

“ Care of Clio, Parnassus. 

“ Dear Mb. Punch,— I am glad to observe 
my name among The Forty. I do not, however, 
altogether subscribe to the other thirty-nine 
articles.—Yours sceptically, 

“ W. E. H. L-cky.” 

“ The Morgue, Paris. 

“Sib Punch, Mister,— Hope differed—as 
one says—makes the oore bilious. Here they 
will not have me at no price, try all I will. 
But you, you have the nose fine for merit. 
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Albeit, in effect, not of Anglo-Saxon provenance, 
I am traveller. I have made the grand 
voyage of the Sleeve. See there, then, I speak 
the English. O yes! Alright. Agree, &c., 

“ Em-l- Z-l-.” 


In the same number we notice a drawing 
by Mr. G. R. Halkett, which is, to the best 
of our knowledge, the first contribution of 
that clever caricaturist to Punch. It takes 
the form of a portrait of Mr. Barrie in the 
guise of a Little Minister. 


Ms. H. G. Wells’s remarkable imagina¬ 
tive novel. The War of the World,s, will be 
completed in the December issue of Pearson's 
Magazine. The story was finished in August 
of last year. Since then Mr. Wells has re¬ 
written the greater part. He has not made 
much change in the early portions, but when 
the story is published in volume form it 
will be found that the concluding chapters 
have been revised and pruned, and, when 
necessary, amplified. 


It has been shown again and again that 
good writers do not always make good 
editors. That Mr. Barry Pain, who now 
controls To-Day, will prove a brilliant ex¬ 
ception is the wish of the many who 
appreciate the individual note of his work 
in prose and verse. 


The Italian poet, Ada Negri, whose voice 
is now being heard in England, is the 
subject of an article in the PaU Mall Gazette, 
from which we take the following suggestive 
passage: 

“ She does not fear the dreadful scenes of life 
and death, of which one might wish that 
weaker poets had a natural fear, and her 
audacity is justified by those strong verses 
called ‘ Autopsia, and her conception of the 
cold anger she attributes to the dead under the 
surgeon’s hand. She must assuredly have taken 
a lesson here from the terrors of mourner's 
dreams. For among the dreams that are told 
by the bereaved there is one they do not tell— 
the dream of the anger of the dead, a dream 
hidden in the human mind by who knows what 
prehistoric fright and primitive misgiving in 
the men of the early world, who were children, 
a dream that is the most intolerable when it 
visits the mind of the civilised and the adult 
with an increased, a multiplied and spiritualised, 
yet still pure and primitive distress. If the 
mind of me poet was ever touched by such a 
dream of the anger of the dead, she had the 
genius to hale her captured tremor to the light 
and keep it there.” 

“ Italian,” adds this writer, “ cannot well be 
quoted, as French can be, in an evening paper, 
and not even French in a morning one; there¬ 
fore we have to be content with the translation 
of a phrase or two. This is the lover from the 
factory running upstairs to the factory girl, 
‘black with dust, magnificent with love.’ 
‘ Mother,’ she siugs with all her art, ‘ I wish I 
might forget I am a poet, and become again a 
bambino.’ When she left the little hut she was 
‘ rich with dreams ’; she calls the skylark an 
‘audacious angel.’ This is enough and too 
much— it does Ada Negri little service to turn 
these scraps out alone in an alien world.” 


Count Leo Tolstoi has already appeared 
before the world as a teacher of religion, of 
politico, and of political economy, and he 


has put forth certain advanced views on 
music in his Kreutzer Sonata. We are now 
led to expect him in the character of art 
critic. It is rumoured that Count Tolstoi is 
working on a new book, of some bulk, into 
which he has been putting for the last seven 
or eight years his matured thoughts on the 
nature and function of Art. It may be sur¬ 
mised, without much rashness, that Count 
Tolstoi’s views, when they are known, will 
be found to clash less with Mr. Buskin’s 
than with those of the Art-for-Art’s-sake 
school of critics. 


The old Marshalsea Prison is supposed by 
most people to have disappeared utterly 
years ago; but it seems that some fragments 
of the building still remain for the crowbar 
to tear down. A scheme promoted by the 
London County Council to continue Tabard 
Street into the High Street, past the east 
end of St. George’s Church, will sweep the 
Marshalsea, with its memories of Little 
Dorrit and of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, into 
real oblivion. A tablet, however, is placed 
on a neighbouring warehouse to remind 
Americans of the sacredness of the ground. 


Mss. Ceaioie’s novel, The School for 
Saints, will be published next Wednesday. 
Disraeli appears as one of the characters. 
The book also contains a sketch of General 
Prim, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Spanish Army, who was assassinated at 
Madrid in 1870. The sub-title is “Part of 
the History of the Right Honourable Robert 
Orange, M.P.” The story of Orange’s 
married life, of his literary and political 
life in 1870-1880, of his friendship with 
Disraeli, and of his career in the Church 
will be told in a subsequent volume. 


In reply to a correspondent who asks if 
the metre used by FitzGerald in his trans¬ 
lation of “ Omar Khdyy&m ” has been 
employed by any other poet, we draw atten¬ 
tion particularly to Mr. J. W. Mackail’s 
beautiful narrative poem “ Odysseus in 
Phmacia,” or, as it was called on its first 
appearance in Love in Idleness, that fragrant 
little book, “ In Scheria.” 


One of the commonest statements with 
regard to Tom, Brown's Schooldays is that the 
boy Arthur was drawn from Dean Stanley. 
A correspondent of the Spectator, Mr. F. W. 
Dobson, writes as follows concerning this 
matter: “It may not be uninteresting to 
place on record Tom Hughes’s own words 
with reference to the character of Arthur in 
Tom Brown. In reply to mv query he 
wrote: ‘The character of Arthur was not 
drawn directly from Dean Stanley, but in 
several respects he might have sat for it.’ ” 


The negro poet, Mr. Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar—who came to England this year on 
a reciting tour, and has since published 
Lyrics of Lowly Life —has received a post in 
the Congressional Library at Washington. 
This appointment strikes us as being a 
very graceful act on the part of those 
in authority. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
shortly a book entitled Picturesque Dublin, 
Old and New. 


From Germany and elsewhere comes, not 
for the first time, a disturbing story to the 
effect that the printing papers in general 
use to-day are of such inferior substance 
that they cannot be trusted to last more 
than one hundred years. A representative 
of the Academy accordingly called at the 
British Museum to gather, if possible, 
Dr. Garnett’s opinion. He writes: “ I 
followed an attendmt round the corridor 
which encircles the Reading Room imme¬ 
diately behind the bookshelves. It is a 
curious place, this corridor, with its grid¬ 
iron floor and ceiling, through which, look¬ 
ing up, you see men’s soles and, down, 
men’s heads. There is something strange, 
too, in the cold, metallic sound of one’s foot¬ 
falls in these streets of bookshelves. 

We were walking down the stately 
King’s Library when suddenly my guide 
turned sharply to the right between two 
of the exhibition cases which flank the 
room. I thought his attention had been 
caught by the titles of some of the stately 
books in the great glazed cases which line 
the walls; but, to my amazement, a section 
of these shelves, with its books, glass, oak, 
and all, fell back, and I walked through 
what had just appeared to be an impene¬ 
trable wall of literature. A few seconds 
later I was explaining my mission to the 
Keeper of the Printed Books. 

Dr. Garnett told me that the British 
Museum collection had not yet furnished 
any example of deteriorating paper. ‘ I am, 
however,’ he added, ‘much interested 
in the subject, and I am a member of a 
committee of the Society of Arts which 
has lately been formed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the subject of untrustworthy 
paper. I feel, however, that in attending 
its meetings I shall go to learn facts rather 
than to contribute them; for, as I have 
said, we have found nothing in the British 
Museum to support the theory that many 
papers and periodicals will rot in their 
binding within a hundred years of publica¬ 
tion. I think we shall know more about 
this in twenty years, when the supposed action 
of chemicals and deterioration of wood-pulp 
have had time to manifest themselves.’ 

“ ‘ If it should be proved to be true that 
modem paper is so short-lived, you would 
consider it a very serious matter ? ’ 

“‘I should indeed. The interest and 
importance of great masses of current 
literature will hardly be felt for three or 
four hundred years, and posterity clearly 
will have little to thank us for if our 
periodicals crumble to the touch, and cheat 
the historical student of their contents.’ 

“ ‘ But at present any alarm on this score 
is premature f ’ 

“ ‘ Speaking strictly from our experience 
at the British Museum, I should say it is 
premature. In twenty years’ time I think 
we shall know more.’ 

‘ ‘ Dr. Garnett courteously showed me to the 
door by which I had entered. One moment 
I had his kindly smile; the next moment 
the site of that smile was occupied by 
Sidney’s Arcadia, delicately tooled.” 
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EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM. 

VI.—Ckashaw. 

Strange are both the commissions and 
omissions of this day, in which an uncritical 
zeal for the poets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries has stimulated reprint 
upon reprint. It seems to be enough for 
editorial zeal that a poet should have been 
bom in one of those privileged centuries; 
and he shall find republication. Not alone 
Campion and other minor lyrists of merit, 
but even a wielder of frigid conceits like 
Henry Constable finds his editor—nay, is 
issued with all the pomp of sumptuous 
decorative ensemble. Yet, while editors 
search among the dross of these ages for 
poets to revive, they neglect the gold. Else 
how comes it that while Henry Vaughan 
finds reprint, his worthy yokefellow, 
Crashaw, is passed by ? How comes it that 
Cowley is inaccessible yet to modem readers? 
Eminent modem poets have singled Crashaw 
as a man of genius and a source of inspiration. 
Coleridge declared that Crashaw’s “Hymn to 
8t. Teresa” was present to his min d while he 
was writing the second part of “ Christabel” ; 
“if, indeed, by some subtle process of the 
mind, they did not suggest the first thought of 
the whole poem.” The influence of Crashaw 
is to be traced in the “ Unknown 
Eros ”: notably and conspicuously in the 
“ Sponsa Dei.” Dr. Grosart’s edition, in 
the Puller’s Worthies Library, was printed 
only for private circulation, and, indeed, 
its price from the beginning placed it 
beyond reach of the ordinary reader. Yet 
this admirable edition has made the paths 
straight for a reprint addressed to the 
general reader; so that there is no excuse 
in difficulty for further neglect. 

As a step towards the complete edition 
I welcome gladly Mr. Tutin’s partial reprint, 
just issued by William Andrews & Co. 
Called by the name of the first poem in the 
volume, “ Carmen Deo Nostro,” it is really 
a reprint of the selection from his sacred 
poems which Crashaw himself issued in 
1652 —an excessively rare edition. Mr. 
Tutin’s reprint of it is excellent, and very 
carefully corrected; and I can only hope it 
will stimulate—say, Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen, in their Muses’ Library —to give us a 
full edition of Crashaw equally correct and 
careful. This reprint really contains all 
Crashaw’s sacred poems worth having; but 
we inevitably miss from it his secular poems; 
the lovely “Wishes to a Supposed Mistress,” 
the “ Love’s Horoscope,” the two or three 
exquisitely felicitous epitaphs, and the 
wonderful paraphrase of Strada’s “ Musician 
and Nightingale ”—to name the chief. 

Lyric poetry is a very inclusive term. It 
includes Milton and Herrick, Bums and 
Shelley, “Tintem Abbey” and “The 
Grecian Urn,” the odes of Coventry Patmore 
and the songs of Tennyson. But its highest 
form—that which is to other lyric forms 
what the epic is to the narrative poem or the 
ballad—is the form typically represented by 
the ode. This order of lyric may again be 
divided into such lyrics as are distinguished 
by stately structure, and such as are 
distinguished by ardorous abandonment. In 
the former kind ardour may be present, 


though under the continual curb of the 
structure; and this is the highest species 
of the lyric. In the latter kind the ardour 
is naked and predominant: it is to the 
former kind what the flight of the skylark 
is to the flight of the eagle. The conspicu¬ 
ous first appearance of the former kind in 
English poetry was the monumental “ Epi- 
thalamion ” of Spenser. Ardour cannot, as 
a rule, be predicated of Spenser; but there 
is ardour of the most ethereal impulse, equi¬ 
poised throughout with the most imperial 
and imperious structure. For the develop¬ 
ment of the latter kind English poetry had 
to await the poet of “Prometheus Unbound.” 
But its first, almost unnoticed and unper¬ 
fected appearance, was in the work of 
Richard Crashaw. His age gave the prefer¬ 
ence to Cowley, in whose odes there is un¬ 
limited ostentation of dominating ardour 
without the reality, the result being mere 
capricious and unmeaning dislocation of 
form. Too much of the like is there in 
Crashaw; but every now and again he 
ascends into real fervour, such as makes 
metre and diction plastic to its own shaping 
spirit of inevitable rightness. This is the 
eminent praise of Crashaw, that he marks 
an epoch, a turn of the tide in English 
lyric, though the crest of the tide was not 
to come till long after, though—like all 
first innovators—he not only suffered present 
neglect, but has been overshadowed by 
those who came a century after him. 

He is fraught with suggestion—infinite 
suggestion. More than one poet has drawn 
much from him, yet much remains to be 
drawn. But it is not only for poets he 
exists. Those who read for enjoyment can 
find in him abundant delight, if they will be 
content (as they are content with Words¬ 
worth) to grope through his plenteous in¬ 
felicity. He is no poet of the human and 
household emotions; he has not pathos, or 
warm love, or any of the qualities which 
come home to the natural kindly race 
of men. But how fecund is his 
brilliant imagery, rapturous ethereality. 
He has, at his best, an extraordinary cun¬ 
ning of diction, cleaving like gold-leaf to its 
object. In such a poem as “ The Musician 
and the Nightingale ” (not in this volume 
included) the marvel of diction becomes 
even too conscious; in the moment of won¬ 
dering at the miracle, we feel that the 
miracle is too researched : it is the feat of 
an amazing gymnast in words rather than of 
an unpremeditating angel. Yet this poem 
is tin extraordinary verbal achievement, and 
there are numerous other examples in which 
the miracle seems as unconscious as ad¬ 
mirable. 

For an example of his sacred poems, take 
the “Nativity, which has less deforming 
conceit than most. Very different from 
Milton’s great Ode, which followed it, yet it 
has its own characteristic beauty. The 
shepherds sing it turn by turn—as thus : 

“ Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble Infant lay. 

The Babe looked up and showed His face; 

In spite of darkness, it was day. 

It was Thy day, Sweet! and did rise, 

Not from the East, but from Thine eyes.” 

Here is seen one note of Crashaw—the 
human and lover-like tenderness which 


informs his sacred poems, differentiating 
them from the conventional style of English 
sacred poetry, with its solemn aloofness from 
celestial things. 

“ I saw the curled drops, soft and slow 
Come hovering o’er the place’s head; 
Offering their whitest sheets of snow 
To furnish the fair Infant’s bed: 

Forbear, said I,; be not too bold, 

Your fleeoe is white, but ’tis too oold. 

“ I saw the obsequious Seraphim 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 

For well they now can spare their wing. 

Since heaven itself lies here below. 

Well done, said I; but are you sure 

Your down so warm will pass for pure ? ” 

In the .second stanza is shown the fire of 
his fancy; in “ The curled drops,” &c., the 
happiness of his diction. In “ The Weeper ” 
(a poem on the Magdalen), amid stanzas 
of the most frigid conceit, are others of the 
loveliest art in conception and expression: 

“ The dew no more will weep 

The primrose’s pale cheek to deck: 

The dew no more will sleep 
Nuzzled in the Lily’s neck ; 

Much rather would it be thy tear, 

And leave them both to tremble here. 

• • • • • 

“ Not in the Evening’s eyes 

When they red with weeping are 
For the Sun that dies, 

Sits Sorrow with a face so fair. 

Nowhere but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet.” 

Two more alien poets oould not be oon- 
ceived than Crashaw and Browning. Yet 
in the last couplet of these most exquisite 
stanzas we have a direct coincidence with 
Browning’s line— 

“ Its sad in sweet, its sweet in sad.” 

In the “ Hymn to St. Teresa ” are to be found 
the most beautiful delicacies of language 
and metre. Listen to this ( apropos of 
Teresa’s childish attempt to run away and 
become a martyr among the Moors): 

“ She never undertook to know 
What Death with Love should have to do; 
Nor has she e’er yet understood 
Why to show love she should shed blood ; 

Yet though she cannot tell you why, 

She can love, and she can die.” 

Among the poems not contained in this 
volume, the wonderfully dainty “ Wishes to 
a Supposed Mistress ” shows what Crashaw 
might have been as an amative poet: 

‘ ‘ Whoe’er she be, 

That not impossible She, 

That shall command my heart and me; 

“ Where’er she lie. 

Shut up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of Destiny.” 

And so on through a series of unequal but 
often lovely stanzas. So, too, does “ Love’s 
Horoscope.” His epitaphs are among the 
sweetest and most artistic even of that age, so 
cunning in such kind of verse. For instance, 
that on a young gentleman: 

“ Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues, 

And there be words not made with lungs— 
Sententious showers ; O let them fall! 

Their cadence is rhetorical! ” 
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But, to come back to the poems contained 
in Mr. Tutin’s book, with what finer ex¬ 
ample can I end than the close of “ The 
Flaming Heart,” Crasliaw’s second hymn to 
St. Teresa?— 

“ Oh, thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eag'e in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than 
they; 

By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire, 
By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire; 
By the full kingdom of that final kiss, 

That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee 
His; 

Bv all the Heaven thou hast in Him 

i Fair Sister of the seraphim !) 
iy all of Him we have in thee; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die.” 

It has all the ardour and brave-soaring 
transport of the highest lyrical inspiration. 

Francis Thompson. 

HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE* 

To the critic who reviewed Sentimental 
Studiei in the Academy, Mr. Crackanthorpe 
wrote thus: 

“ I needn’t tell you of the pleasure that your 
generous praise gives me; Dut it is for your 
stimulating criticism that I am especially grate¬ 
ful. Tou have formulated certain faults, of 
which, for some time past, I had been feeling 
obscurely conscious. I feel that you have done 
me an immense service, and for this I want, if I 
may, to thank you with all my heart. Other 
critics may be kind: you make me eager for 
work.” 

Eagerfor work ! Saddening words to read 
now, but then most true; and I quote them 
because they sound the note of his literary 
character. He took his literary life, as he 
took travel, movement, the open air, with an 
eager animation and delighted energy. It 
was a buoyant passion, virile and rejoicing. 
He loved his art, its difficulties and de¬ 
mands, as a swordsman loves the chivalrous 
dangers of war. His labours were loyal, 
and their result will abide. 

He published Wreckage: Seven Studies, in 
1893; Sentimental Studies and A Set of Vil¬ 
lage Tales in 1895; Vignettes: a Miniature 
Journal of Whim and Sentiment, in 1896, the 
year of his early death. This year gives us 
his Last Studies, introduced with a poignant 
poem by Mr. Stopford Brooke and an appre¬ 
ciation of subtile delicacy by Mr. Henry 
James. A brief record of accomplishment, 
but the finer, the firmer, the more success¬ 
ful for its very scantiness—the patient pains 
of an anxious and unhurrying artist. Of 
Wreckage and its title I may say, what 
Barbey d’Aurevilly said of Lee Fleurs du 
Mai: “M. Baudelaire, qui les a cueillies et 
recueillies, n’a pas dit que ces Fleurs du Mai 
etaient belles, qu’elles sentaient bon, qu’il 
fallait en omer son front, en emplir ses 
mains, et que c’etait 14 la sagesse. Au con- 
traire, en les nommant, il les a fMtries.” So 
of the seven stories in Wreckage, with their 
helpless misery and grim irony—“en les 

* Last Studies. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. 

( HfliiiflTnunn .) 


nommant, il les a fl6tries.” Wrecked lives, 
lost hopes, beaten efforts, broken purposes 
are not the staple of the world, but its 
waste. Why, then, ask some, choose themes 
of barren gloom, and portray them piti¬ 
lessly with a triumphant, swift fidelity of 
phrase, as if delighted to deal with squalid 
vice, and sordid grief, and tragic lolly? 
Even were this wholly true, I should yet see 
in these stories nothing more censurable 
than that pathetic, unconscious cruelty so 
common in young writers ; and, again, the 
sick and sorry sides of life are easier to see, 
more insistent and noticeable, than are the 
quiet and serene: they are salient, and spring 
to the eyes. But to write with an unfaltering 
firmness about dark things, with no word of 
personal feeling to relieve the facts pre¬ 
sented thus keenly—is that endurable ? Dis- 
tinguo. One writer shall tell a tale, with no 
hint of any such word, and draw from you 
all the tears, the thoughts of charity and 
pity, for which he has not directly called; 
another shall tell the same tale, with a like 
impersonality, and you will feel outraged, 
nauseated, befouled. For there are writers 
whose choice phrases are as blows in the 
face: they eschew the seemly and pursue 
the vile; they parade and flaunt their 
laborious brutalities; they are nasty, but of 
an absurd and petty nastiness. Impersonal 
though they be, yet they cry from every page 
how Mephistophelian is their instinct for 
corruption, what well-snouted cynics they are. 
But Mr. Crackanthorpe was just and refined, 
never forcing the note; there are delicacy, 
distinction, discretion in his quiet fearless¬ 
ness of manner. He makes no researches 
into the black mire of life, resolved to be at 
all costs a master in the science and secrets 
of the sewer. The brief stories of Wreckage, 
written in so fresh and pure an English, so 
dear and crisp a style, are uniformly sad, 
but of no sickening sadness; no scene is 
drawn, no character imagined, no phrase 
chosen for its naked horror of ugliness or 
gloom. Take “ The Struggle for Life.” In 
less than six pages we have the story of a 
poor woman selling herself in the street for 
the pittance which will buy her starving 
babies food, while her brutal husband riots 
with prostitutes in a pothouse. We say, 
with Rossetti, that “ it makes a goblin of 
the sun.” Let us say also with him: 

“ So it is, my dear. 

All such things touch secret strings 

For heavy hearts to hear. 

So it is, my dear.” 

The terrible rapid pages are full of an 
aching poignancy. The straightforward 
sentences hide an inner appeal. The telling 
of the misery becomes a thing of dreadful 
beauty, and in its intensity goes nearer to 
the heart of the whole dark matter than 
many a moving sermon. The artist’s 
abstemiousness in Mr. Crackanthorpe, the 
refinement of his reticence, never chilled 
his reader. “ The pity of it ! The pity of 
it! ” That was always the unspoken yet 
audible burden of his art. A reverence for 
high things, a pitifulness over their ruin or 
perversion, lie always latent beneath the 
severely faithful phrases. Never do we seem 
to overhear the morose or saturnine chuckle, 
“ Such is life ”; but always a suggestion of 


life’s strange possibilities, anomalies, if you 
will, “ little ironies.” A vivacious, fasdnated 
stirring wonder at life’s strangeness may 
give an air of indifference and equanimity 
amid matter perilous for handling; but 
this is not the callousness and the coarse¬ 
ness of cynicism, its cheap insolence and 
contempt. Sentimental Studies showed a 
change, rather than a strict development 
They are more spacious and elaborate, 
riohlier worded and of an ampler rhythm. 
Mr. Crackanthorpe had three chief gifts: 
skill in dramatio narration—a sense of 
situation, a lively feeling for the value and 
interpretation of gesture, posture, circum¬ 
stance ; secondly, analytic skill in the 
conception and presentment of character ; 
thirdly, descriptive and pictorial power, 
readiness of vision, with a faculty of sifting 
and selecting its reports. In Wreckage, the 
first was paramount, the second sparsely 
used, the third used with singular restraint 
and vividness. The visible world of nature 
and man was presented by swift flashes, as 
though to match the nervous, tense play of 
dramatic episode and action. The stories 
went with an austere celerity, a kind of 
suppressed exhilaration of power. The 
longest of the Sentimental Studies, rich as it 
is in good things, has yet its longueurs— 

n es which do not bite and grip, after the 
ion of Wreckage, while their sedulous 
psychology, their dextrous searchings into 
the motives of acts and the significances of 
emotions, sire disproportionate to the interest 
of the situation. The writer’s descriptions 
also waver between his earlier, electric, 
instantaneous vision and a new, patient, 
solicitous fulness of detail. The book 
contained admirable work; but its scenes 
and episodes in miniature were its chief 
excellence, rather than its more elaborate 
essays. His longest performance, the last 
story in the posthumous Last Studies, shows 
that he haa it in him to use all his gifts 
harmoniously upon an ample scale; but it 
is probable that stories upon the scale of 
“A Conflict of Egoisms” in Wreckage, of 
“ Battledore and Shuttlecock ” in Sentimental 
Studies, and of the masterly “Trevor 
Perkins” in Last Studies, would have re¬ 
mained the happiest and most distinctive 
channels of his art. In some thirty pages 
he was master of his ironic phases of life, 
and could portray them with a com¬ 
passionate humour playing oyer their 
aisillusionments and pitiable futilities. Em¬ 
phatically, his was not embittered pessimism, 
but a kind of haunting melancholy set at 
the heart of things, their dominant note; 
he wrote of it without protest, as without 
exaggeration. Vignettes, largely his most 
personal book, has no jaded Byronism nor 
weary Wertherism; its pages are full of 
joyousness and buoyancy. But there steals 
in the note of distrust in the stability of 
happiness; the sense, as he goes through 
the world, that this delight and that pleasure 
are fatally precarious. And this sense 
leavens his “ cruellest” work with something 
of gentleness and consideration. “Trevor 
Perkins ” is almost intolerably successful in 
its method: that shopman so futile, that 
shopgirl so commonplace; his fragmentary 
self-culture in “advanced thought” and 
“modem ideas,” her entire absorption in 
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frivolous, innocent vulgarities; the conjunc¬ 
tion of the impossible couple, the pitiable 
absurdity of it all, its touching and exasper¬ 
ating hopelessness; all this is swiftly shown 
as in a masterpiece of compassion, which 
contains no compassionate word, and seems 
to invite our contempt. “ Cruel ” such work 
maybe: but it is a curiously tender cruelty. 
And, indeed, with all his passion for his art, 
his strenuous wrestlings with its difficulties, 
this was a cordial writer and a very human: 
he smiles at his creatures, so weakly and 
foredoomed, as they play their parts in the 
divine and human comedy. He understands 
their obscure griefs and troubles, like those 
of a child; the strain of unsatisfied desire 
and dim want that runs through even the 
best of life. There was chivalry in the 
creator of Maurice Radford and Anthony 
Gars tin, both willing to bear shame un¬ 
deserved for a woman’s sake: there is 
something not wholly ignoble in the 
Cumbrian parson’s fever fit of passion. 
There is sorrow, but nothing of unworthiness, 
in this note from Vignettes, made by the Bay 
of Salerno. 

“ To gaze across the black sweep of sea, ou 
into the mystery of the night; to hear the rest¬ 
less waves slowly sighing through the darkness, 
as they beat the rocks a thousand feet beneath; 
to love a little so, with quiet pressure of hands, 
and listlessly to ponder on strange meanings of 
life and love and death. 

" And so, amid a still serenity of dreamy 
sadness, to forget the mad turmoil of passion, 
to grow indifferent to all desire, while the heart 
fills full of grave gratitude towards an unknown 
God. 

“ And then, once more, to understand how life 
is but a little thing, and love but a passionate 
illusion, and to envy the sea her sighing in the 
days when the end shall have come.” 

Side by side with passages of grim, quick 
irony in this writer’s work come passages 
of aquiet lyrical melancholy and compassion: 
reveries full of a wistful gentleness, far too 
moving to be but youth’s literary habit or 
mood of sadness. This never failed him , 
when he wrote of the “ little ones ” of the 
earth, toilers in the fields and in obscure 
village places; it breaks in upon his portraits 
of great cities astir with noise and business 
and sin. From first to last—so mournfully 
brief, so early closed, a period!—his writing 
had in it »owl, an high distinction of tem¬ 
perament, which, with his technical power 
and pains, makes us feel certain of how 
much was lost to literature in the loss of 
him. Sen, miserande puer ! si qua fata aspera 
rumpas ! “Boro for the future, to the 
future lost! ” We can say but that, 
with the especial pain of desiderium. But 
that his accomplished work, whatever be its 
shortcomings and flaws, will not fall into 
the obscurity of neglect, is the conviction of 
many beside those friends to whom, by a 
generous and gracious gift, for a treasured 
possession and memorial, are dedicated 
“ these last fragments of his interrupted 
work.” 

Lionel Johnson. 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 

V.—An Omnibus Driver. 

“ Free Lib6ries! Free Liberies! ” he said, 
with a poke of the whip and a jerk of the 
head. “Free Liberies, supported by the 
people and enjoyed by the people; go in 
when yer like and stay as long as yer like, 
and when you’ve got ’em, why where are 
yer? On the top af a ’bus all day; and 
the most you can see of a Free Libery is the 
outside, and that ain’t much to look at.” 

He was a cheerful, garrulous driver, and 
had talked all the way from Piccadilly- 
circus, passing men and manners in review. 
But the sight of four or five demure young 
women coming out of the Free Library in 
the Old Brompton-road had switched his 
monologue from the treatment of motor¬ 
cars to the discussion of literature; and with 
the stimulus of an occasional note of ex¬ 
clamation from me his discourse flowed 
with scarcely an interruption till we reached 
the Earl’s Court-road. 

Reading ? Oh, yes; as to reading, there 
wasn’t any man that held with a bit of 
reading more than what he did. See him 
with the People when he had a Sunday 
off. Why, you couldn’t get him away 
from it. Full of rich bits, it was, and 
it was a standing marvel where they got 
them all from. There wasn’t any time 
for reading on a ’bus, especially with these 
bicycles about, and motor-cars, and the 
roads up every other week; but a chap 
could get a look at the p ape r down at that 
end—-he nodded towards West Kensington 
—and nine times out of ten there was a 
gent on the ’bus, just where I might be, 
that had an evening paper he’d done with; 
and I took the hint with becoming prompti¬ 
tude. But books? The suggestion gave 
him a moment’s pause. Ana then the dis¬ 
course flowed again. Oh, yes, he’d read a 
lot in books when he was at school; all 
about Queen Elizabeth—1588, he added, 
with a reminiscent shake of the head—and 
he had a tidy lot of books at home that 
he’d picked up here and there, Barnes's 
Notes on the Four Gospels among them, 
and a book he had bought in penny parts, 
that was like a dictionary—told you all 
about everything. Ah! there was a lot of 
books—he dared say there was a book 
written pretty nigh every day—but theydidn’t 
come his way, and, any way, they weren’t 
his line; a man had to earn his living; 
and he couldn’t keep a wife and three 
children reading books. Yes, there were 
three youngsters, all boys, the eldest thirteen, 
and just gone into a gentleman’s family, but 
sleeping at home. Oh! they didn’t care 
about books ; but stories — Lord! you 
should see them when he had an evening 
free. Well, they were books when you 
came to talk sense. There was the Switch 
Family Robinson that he’d had ever since he 
wasn’t higher than them railings, and the 
youngsters liked hearing him read that 
better than their prizes, and they’d got a 
lot of prizes, mind you! And there was 
another book that he’d been given by the 
parson’s daughter at Luton, because he 
knew such a lot of poetry; “A wet sheet 
and a flowing sea ” he had recited, and 
“ For ever, never, never, for ever,” and the 


parson’s daughter she got married—some¬ 
where in the Injies—and Ever hear of 

that book? About Jack—and Peterkin—and 
they got wrecked on an island ? You 
should see how the youngsters liked it! 
And there was Bloody Bill- 

“ Ah! I said, “ I know that book. It’s 
called The Coral Island , and it was written 
by Henry Kingsley.” 

That might be; anyhow, if you saw him 
reading that to the youngsters, well, you 
wouldn’t know him, hardly. Meredith? 
Hardy? No, he hadn’t heard of them. 
Were they books—or stories? Kipling 
Yob, he had heard something about him 
but he hadn’t come his way yet. Anthony 
Hope? Seemed to have heard the name 
somewhere. But, Lord! a man who had to 
earn his living couldn’t do much else. 

“Ah! Free Liberies!” he said, as we 
stopped at the corner of the Earl’s Court- 
road. “ Them horses knows better than to 
Btop at a Free Libery.” With one hand he 
untwisted the half-penny eveni ng paper 
with which I had supplied him. Witn the 
other he accepted the glass which an 
aproned potman brought from the adjacent 
tavern. 

“ Pulled it off this time ? ” asked the 
potman. He handed down the glass with¬ 
out a word, but with two coppers inside it, 
and the evening paper as well. The con¬ 
ductor sounded nis bell, and the ’bus started 
again. “There’s some chaps,” he said, 
“does too much reading. It ain’t ’ealthy 
to read too much.” 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 

A New Anthology. 

We suppose that there is nothing joyous 
or amusing in a printer’s error as 
such. It is a check and an annoyance 
when you discover it in time. When 
you do not, and it goes into print, it 
becomes a type of sin. For there it re¬ 
mains, inexpugnable, unforgettable! One 
printer’s error, or three, in an article—which 
is the most annoying ? It would be hard to 
say. A single mistake, and that mistake 
confined to a single letter, may pursue you 
through crowded mart and busy street, 
and go to bed with you for a whole week. 
Mr. Charles T. Jacobi, who has just issued 
an amusing collection of printers’ errors and 
facetia, under the title of Qesta Typographies 
(Elkin Mathews), tells us that a French 
writer committed suicide when he found 
three hundred printer’s errors in a work he 
had carefully revised. The mistakes were 
all the work of a too zealous proof-reader. 
Very illogically, he refrained from murder¬ 
ing the reader, and took his own life 
instead. It must be allowed on his behalf 
that no kind of error is so maddening to a 
writer as the inserted error. It is hard to 
forgive a printer’s reader who does not save 
you from ignominy when you have passed an 
obvious mis-spelling; but it is ten times 
harder to forgive the reader who turns critio 
at the eleventh hour, and revises your 
composition as it goes to machine. Mr. 
William Black has told us how the printers 
insisted, after he had made the correction 
three times, on making one of his heroines 
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die of “opinion" instead of “opium." 
“ What is this,” exclaimed a compositor 
who was expecting to be promoted to a 
readership shortly: “‘Sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks! ’ Impossible! 
He means, of course, ‘Sermons in books, 
and stones in the running brooks.’ ” And 
a new reading of Shakespeare appeared 
next morning. Asporting compositor thought 
“ Cricket on the Hearth ” must be a slip of 
the pen. He made it “ Cricket on the 
Heath,” and, says Mr. Jacobi, who must 
have his wheeze, “ another gray hair was 
added to the editor’s whitening head.” A 
writer on angling had the joy of seeing his 
sentence, “ the young salmon are beginning 
to run,” printed “the young salmon are 
beginning to swim ”; another thoughtful 
compositor having been at work. Happier 
was the transformation of the sentence, 
“ Bring me my toga,” into “ Bring me my 
togs.” 


We strike a less subtle vein of humour 
in the story of the editor who wrote 
during an election: “The battle is now 
opened”; the compositor spelt “battle” 
with an “ o,” and the other side said, of 
course, that they had suspected it from the 
first. It was by a similar mistake that the 
late Baker Pasha, who might fairly be 
described as a “battle-scarred veteran,” was 
called a “ battle-scared veteran,” the libel 
being by no means purged when the news¬ 
paper called the gallant officer a “bottle- 
scarred veteran.” Some of Mr. Jacobi’s 
stories are to be taken cum grano salt* ; or, 
what is the same thing, they are to be con¬ 
sidered as coming, vaguely, from “the 
provinces ” ; but the stories that need most 
salt need least apology. Owing to an error 
in printing, the announcement, “A sailor, 
going to sea, his wife desires the prayers of 
the congregation,” became “A sailor going 
to see his wife desires the prayers of the 
congregation.” It is not necessary to believe 
this in order to enjoy it. The statement, 

“Messrs.-’s Preserves cannot be beaten,” 

was rather vitiated as an advertisement by 
the omission of “b” in the last word. 
“ Decidedly unpleasant ” was the typo¬ 
graphical error which made a portion of 
certain wedding invitations read, “ Your 
presents are requested.” They were desired, 
no doubt, but “ Your presence is re¬ 
quested ” was the intended message. More 
innocently gay was the newspaper report 
which said that the London express had 
knocked down a cow and cut it into 
“ calves.” 

Mr. Jacobi tells his stories with trimmings 
galore, none perhaps very new. There are, for 
instance, certain dismissal stories. “ You’ve 
ruined me,” said the Editor; “ I wrote that 

when Mrs.-lectured on dress she wore 

nothing that was remarkable. You have 
printed it: ‘ She wore nothing. That was 
remarkable! ’ Get your money and go.” 
Howbeit, compositors are not dismissed for 
mistakes of that kind. A manager can hardly 
dismiss a man who has merely added to the 
gaiety of “ the provinces.” To many people 
the abundance of printers’ errors is still a- 
mystery. It would cease to be so if they 
paid a daily visit to a composing room for 
one week. The dim light, the oppressive 
air, and the delirious handwritings with 


which a compositor has to contend are expla¬ 
nation enough. Mere man cannot reduce 
chaos to order at one stroke, and to reduce 
chaos to order is the compositor’s perpetual 
task. No wonder he ranks badly in the 
tables of longevity. No wonder if he is 
missed at his case some foggy morning, 
like the poor “ comp.” of whom his own 
companions declared, in a trade organ, that 
they had “ docked his beer,” when, alas! it 
was his “bier” they had “ decked.” 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


BOOK HUNGER IN THE EAST END. 

O N a November night, when the fog 
is rolling up from Essex, and the 
coloured lamps of the tramcars slide like 
ships’ lights into the gloom, the Mile End- 
road is the place in which to feel the vastness 
of London. Suddenly, breaking the miles 
of brick, the People’s Palace is beaming on 
your left. Its outstanding dock-tower, 
electrically lighted approaches, and mosaics 
of warmly ooloured bills announcing classes, 
concerts, meetings, and what not, make it a 
village of light. Three nights ago I sought 
the secretary, Mr. C. E. Osborn, and he was 
{good enough to tell me something about the 
Palace Library. I was surprised to find 
that it is not a lending library. 

“No; we have not come to that,” said 
Mr. Osborn, as we walked through a 
gorgeous show of chrysanthemums grown in 
fire back gardens of Stepney, Poplar, and 
Canning Town; “but you are aware, per¬ 
haps, that we are in treaty with the Vestry 
of Mile End Old Town for the conversion of 
the library into a Public Free Library for 
Mile End.” 

“ Yes, I have heard something of the 
kind. What is the position ? ” I asked, as 
we entered the large octagonal library. I 
was surprised by its handsome architectural 
features. The room is arranged somewhat 
on the plan of the British Museum Reading 
Room, but it is of course smaller; and not 
much provision is made for writing. News¬ 
paper stands encircle the room ; within there 
are tables for readers; and the innermost 
circle is occupied by the librarian’s desk 
and counter. A high gallery runs round 
the building, giving access to the bookshelves 
by attendants; and every now and again you 
are astonished to see a substantial mahogany 
box travel from the circumferential gallery 
down to the centre of the room. It suggests 
levitation, precipitation, and Mahatmas, 
until you perceive a wire. By this device 
for conveying books from the shelves to 
the counter, where they are awaited by 
readers, much labour is saved. I have 
said the room is architecturally handsome; 
it is also fairly well supplied with pictures, 
among which Mr. F. Goodall, R.A.’s large 
painting, “ By the Sea of Galilee,” has a 
conspicuous place. Moreover, I shall have 
to visit the People’s Palace again, if only 
to study a splendid old map of East London 
of a hundred years ago, or, at least, of a 
date when to speak of Mile End Old Town 
would not have seemed an anachronism. 
Each angle of the octagon is adorned with a 


bust. The eight men thus honoured in the 
People’s Palace Library are Johnson, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Diyden, Scott, Words¬ 
worth, and Byron. I gathered from Mr. 
Osborn that the trustees of the Palace 
are anxious to take advantage of the 
fact that the inhabitants of Mue End Old 
Town have demanded a Free Lending 
library. The trustees would like to place 
this large and well-adapted room at the dis¬ 
posal of the Vestry, together with its 13,000 
books, for £100 a year. In this sum would 
be included payment for lighting, heating, 
and cleaning. The Vestry, or certain mem¬ 
bers, raise objections, and the negotiations 
are somewhat dragging. Meanwhile, the 
East End people pour through the library 
turnstiles all day and all evening, and 
testify by their numbers to the hunger for 
good reading which prevails down East 

“Well, then,” I said to Mr. Osborn, 
“ this is not a lending library ; and the 
reading that is done here is done at these 
tables, by the people whom I see occupying 
them now ? ” 

“ That is so. The reading is done here.” 

“ Can you give me an idea of the kind of 
books which are called for in a single typical 
week ? ” 

“ Certainly,” and Mr. Osborn placed in 
my hands a carefully kept book from 
which I took the following figures. These 
show the number of books called for in the 
various departments of literature, in one 
week, by the People’s Palace readers. 


Fiction. 


... 444 

Science. 


... 30 

History 

Miscellaneous ... 


... 29 
... 29 

General Reference 


... 23 

Fine Arts 

• •• 

... 22 

Travels. 


... 20 

Technological... 


... 18 

Biography 


... 16 

Poetry 


... 15 

English Literature 
Philosophy 


... 14 


... 12 

Mathematics ... 


... 12 

Theology 


... 10 

Languages 


... 10 


Total 

704 


Mr. Osborn gave me to -understand that 
the demand for poetry in the above week 
was unusually heavy for some reason: “We 
have very little demand for Poetry, as a 
general rule.” 

“ And how many people come here in a 
week.” 

“ Ten thousand and more. Of course, a 
great many come only to read the papers and 
periodicals. We are open, you know, on 
Sundays after three o’clock; and a great 
many lonely men and women come here 
then, to kill time. We have a big rush 
every morning when we open at half-past 
eight. Hundreds of men are then taking 
the breakfast hour, and are anxious to see 
the morning paper.” 

“ I see that you have been compelled to 
place a notice up warning readers of the 
legal consequences of malicious injury to 
property.” 

“ Yes; I am sorry to say it has been 
necessary, though the cases of such injury 
have not been many, considering that any- 
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body may -walk in here at his pleasure, ACADEMY OF LETTERS London: Nov. 17, 1897. 

Advertisements are out out of newspapers; _ ' Sis,—Those of your readers who are inter- 

it is rarely anyt hin g woree than that. About vnWFnn} PO’RPi'flPriM'npMni’ ested in the suggested Academy of Letters 

twelve monthsago a page of the Mily lUR-THER CORRESPONDENCE. should certainly read the paper Entitled “An 

Chronicle used to disappear morning after U n h ,s letter h** week Mr. (i - Bernard Shaw Election at the English Academy," which 

morning_always the page—and it remarked: “/ think an Academy of Letters appeared anonymously in the Fortnighly Review 

vanished with clockwork regulantv I had , ! imM consist txd^rely of man of letters—that m 1891, and after being attributed to various 

vanished with c reguia y is to say, men who write for the sake of writing, well-known writers was included by Mr. 

a watch kept; and we had to make a poll - and not men who tue the ^ ao / e / y )n ^for to Edmund Gosse in his Questions at Issue, pub- 

court example of the offender. The cunous convey information or spread ideas." In the lished in 1893. 

thing was, that the man offered no sort of letter that follows Mr. Shaw expands this idea This “Lucianic Sketch ” takes the form of a 
excuse for his depredations.” by our request ] letter from one of the Forty to Robert Louis 

“Are you able to keep the library sup- q A11 ... . . , , Stevenson, R.E.A., Samoa, describing a meeting 

plied with the newer literature ? ” yo^’I^e^com^TclSivdy of £ which had been held to fill a vac^cy in th^ 

“No, I am sorry to say we are not. We of letters is to Strike out of your list numbers caused by the death of King- 

are about four years behindhand. The fact about sixteen names of, eminent men or Sd’attendS th“^!bS^Ses“ste^! 
is, that the library suffers by reason of the popular novelists and dramatists who are himgeif havimr V«n m, tL 

^eat cost of other departments. We have clearly not eligible and replace them with ori&^uppoS to £ be tw*n 

technical classes for two or three thousand j^ 16 1)684 of the Dames which have Thomas Hardy and SamuelRawson Gardiner, 

men and boys, and the maintenance of these 4)6611 suggested by your corespondents ; and R u t it transpires that the Archbishop of Canter- 
is a very costly matter. The library is un- bury has b^n nominated at the last moment a 

doubtedly pinched; and that is one reason correspond^ have overkXeZ h dep1 ^’ , th , 6 Duke of 

why I am anxious to see it converted into Lstance, F. J. Fumivall, W. M. Rossetti, and ^ not have more 

a Public Lendftg Lftauy uud.r ft. Act" Buxton Fo™ No™ mcb. toccrf to “S. ft* ft. Atoh- 

W W ^BcS'llX Slr'Td ^u,^ ^ “ *■“ *"* 

of ft. —ta. 

THE PUBLISHING SEASON. and faineants against the Uterarydoers and ? A <»d ? mym 1891, m the 

fW UT,™, Fiqures. SK* W '“ h ^ ~ ““ 


a Public Lending Library under the Act.” 

W. W. 


THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Some Interesting Figures. 

The Author has a very good statistician on its 

i t* mi_ •__•_i_J ___1_• 


an almost glaringly eligible academician, whom 
nobody has mentioned. There is Mr. W. S. 


aha xutwfv/ uooa »D1» muvu ouauouv/mu uu uo Till i , 

sfaff, This writer has ]ust made an analysis 


Stevenson. Freeman. 

Kinglake (deceased). Froude 
Ruskin. Lord Salisbury. 

Max Muller. Lord Cross (?) 

Seeley. Huxley. 

Lecky. Tyndall. 

Besant. Dr. Martineau. 

Black. Irving. 

H. Spencer. Lord WolSeley. 

Lord Lytton. Meredith. 

A. J. Balfour. Blackmore. 

Lang. Jowett. 

Leighton. Swinburne. 

Jebb. Wm. Morris. 

Leslie Stephen. Tennyson. 

Gladstone. F. Harrison. 

Bishop of Oxford. Cardinal Manning. 

Sala. Farrar. • 

Duke of Argyll. John Morley. 

Lord Selborne. 

And the writer of the letter. 

Mr. Gosse says in the preface to his book 
that “ already death has been busy with my 


of the books of this season. The results 


There is Mr. Ellis, the author of the Shelley Ruskin. 
Concordance ; and Mr. Thomas Tyler, who has ^ ax Muller. 


are interesting, and we make the following done most of the real work that has been Seeley, 
abstract of the very full table published by accomplished in reading the riddle of Shake- Lecky. 
our contemporary. Here, for example, are speare’s Sonnets, and divined the rest. There Besant. 

various classes of books newlv 18 Rowbotham, whose History of Music Black. 

. .. J t:_ _ a. _ hi _* * ii tt 


our contemporary. Here, for example, are speare’s Sonnets, and divined the rest, 
the totals of various classes of books newly 18 Mr. Rowbotham, whose History o 


accomplished in reading the riddle of Shake¬ 
speare’s Sonnets, and divined the rest. There 


published or now in preparation. 

Theological . 

Classical . 

Mathematics . 

Scientific. 

History and Biography ... 
Essays 

Poetry . 

Fiction . 

Drama . 

Architecture 

Art. 

Music . 

Letters and Reminiscences 

Children’s Books. 

Literature. 

Sports . 


marked him out as a literary virtuoso of the H. Spencer, 
first order. The claims of Mr. Churton Collins Lord Lytton. 
are pretty evident; and Mr. Frank Harris is A. J. Balfour, 
only disqualified by the need for keeping him Lang, 
outside to take the custodians into custody on Leighton, 
occasion. Add those names suggested by your Jebb. 
correspondents, which you clearly omitted Leslie Stephen, 
only by oversight: Dr. Garnett, of the British Gladstone. 
Museum, Stopford Brooke, Frederic Harrison, Bishop of Oxford. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, VemonLee, Mr. Sidney Sala. 

Lee, editor of the Dictionary of National Biography Duke of Argyll. 


Literature ... ... ... ... 4o misuse of your chairs as superfluous booty for 

Sports ... ... ... ... 48 people who have written famous books. I see 

rr a i , that Captain Mahan has been suggested: the 

total ... 1,941 wonder is that Lord Roberts escaped, so little 

_ ^ do most professional authors seem to understand 

Our contemporary s figures also show the what is meant by an Academy of Letters, 
number of books issued by respective firms. A very obvious politician, whom nobody 
Here is the list of firms issuing more than seems to have thought of, is Mr. Leonard 


S rho ought to be a member ex officio), ana Prof. Lord Selborne. 

owden; and you have your sixteen replacers And the writer of the letter, 
for the sixteen least eligible in your own list, Mr. Gosse says in the preface to his book 
with as many more suggestions still available that “ already death has been busy with my 
tosave you from having to fall back on the flagrant ideal Academy, and no dreamer of 1893 could 


summon together quite so admirable a company 
as was still citable in 1891.” On reading the list 
at the present time, the loss in six years strikes 
one as being quite remarkable.—I am, yours 
faithfully, 

J. E. P. H. 


fifty books this autumn: 

Macmillan & Co. 

Cambridge University Press 

Cassell & Co. 

Chatto & Windua. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Clarendon Press. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

Methuen & Co. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

W. Hememann . 

Bliss, Sands & Co. 

S. W. Partridge. 


Courtney. If Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Balfour” St. Margaret’s Lodge, Kilbura: 

and Lord Rosebery are included—and I see no Nov. 12, 1897. 

reason why they should not be—Mr. H. M. Sib, — I have been spending a few hours 

Hyndman has parallel claims, in addition to to-day in carefully going over the names 
tlrnt of being a very brilliant penman. And suggested by you, and your correspondents, on 
what about Mr. Greenwood? Would anyone the subject of an Academy of Letters, 
question Prof. York Powell’s eligibility? If I find there are six names which have not had 
the most characteristic of the modem democratic one single objection raised against them—they 
developments of poetry is to be represented, are John Morley, A. C. Swinburne, Thomas 
Mr. Edward Carpenter is available. In short, Hardy, Leslie Stephen, W. E. H. Lecky, 8. R. 
if you take your list, my list, and the sugges- Gardiner—and to these I must add the name of 
g 668 of your other correspondents, you wiT be J. A. H. Murray, because I was the only 
able to make two Aoademies out of them, both objector, and although as editor of the New 


developments of poetry is to be represented, 
Mr. Edward Carpenter is available. In short, 
if you take your list, my list, and the sugges¬ 
tions of your other correspondents, you wiT be 


better than the one you suggest. 


Apropos of the ever-growing list of new XhI I w <■ tw l QX J Dy J ot)1 

__ 6 _3 ,, on the Hare system, conferring the franchise, 

publishers, the writer remarks r There the best of your judgment, on all whom you I 
are now sixty-five on the list. It is begin- think worthy of it. and then let the twen’ 1 
niHg, in fact, to be found out that publish- co-opt their colleagues ? — Yours truly, 
ing is about the best business going.” G. Bernard Shaw. 


Dictionary is the only connexion in which I 


How would it do to elect twenty by voting know Dr. Murray’s name, that alone was 
on the Hare system, conferring the fra n ch is e, to sufficient for me to include his name in the 


sent you suggesting 


think worthy of it, and then let the twenty number of members for the foundation of the 
co-opt their colleagues ? -Yours truly, Academy. 

G. Bernard Shaw. Now, Sir, I find there are seven names, with 
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only one objector each — these are George 
Meredith, W. W. Skeat, G.' O. Trevelyan, 
R. D. Blackmore, Herbert Spenoer, Bishop 
Creighton, and Bishop Stnbbs. Therefore I 
think that we shall be agreed on at least fourteen 
out of the forty members of the Academy, as I 
take one objection need not count. 

In addition to these, I think you must allow 
me the pleasure of seeing included the following 
four names supported by at least two other 
correspondents besides myself. I give the 
names below, with the number of supporters : 
Max MUller (five ), James Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison (four), Writer Besant (three). If you 
will allow these names to pass we shall be 
agreed upon eighteen members, and I think 
I may safely add the following, on account of 
the objections to them being captious criticism: 
W. E. Gladstone, John Ruskin. James Bryce, 
Andrew Lang, William Archer, and Rudyard 
Sapling. 

A “Lonely Reader ” objects to critics being 
inoluded, yet Sardou, Sully-Prudhomme, Fran¬ 
cois Goppee, and others of the French 
Academy (Academia Francaise) are as keen 
critics as Andrew Lang or William Archer, 
and still are members of the Academy. 

Five other names included in your list, have 
been blackballed (if I may use the term) in the 
following manner: Duke of Argyll, George 
Macdonald, and A. W. Pinero (three), Aubrey 
de Vere and W. E. Henley (two); but I 
feel convinced that a larger correspondence 
than that published by you to-day will induoe 
you to retain the names mentioned, in whioh 
case twenty-nine names will be decided upon ; 
but if the Duke of Argyll and Aubrey de Vere 
do not maintain their places (mid I consider 
them the least likely), I think Henry Sidgwick 
and William Watson (four votes) should be 
“placed” in their stead, and, in any oase, all 
four will, I think, in the end be included in the 
list of forty Immortals. 

This now leaves fifteen names of your 
original list which have been criticised. I give 
a list of new names suggested by one or more 
correspondents : 

Ed. CairtL, Robinson Ellis, A. J. Balfour, 
Bishop Westcott (three votes); Prof. Cour- 
thorpe, Prof. Saintsbury, Dean Farrar, Lord 
Acton, Oscar Wilde, Alfred Austin, Capt. 
Mahan, Watts-Dunton, Prof. Mahaffy, Augustin 
Birrell, Prof. Dowden, Samuel Smiles, Francis 
Griton, Russell Wallace, David Masson, Gold- 
win Smith, J. G. GeiHe, Bishop Barry, St. 
George Mivart, Stopford Brooke, Henry Wace, 
Charles Dilke, Archibald Sayoe (two votes). 

It is impossible for me to name any more, so 
many seem equally entitled to be placed; and 
I think, Sir, you will come to the conclusion 
that it will be necessary to make the number of 
members at foundation eighty, as I suggested 
in my last letter.—Very faithfully yours, 

John E. Yeebuby. 


Ryde, I. of. W.: Nov. 14, 1897. 

Sir, —Many are reading the expressions of 
opinion on your scheme with fear and hope— 
taking it seriously. As one of these, may I 
express an opinion myself ? 

Like most of your correspondents, I think 

S our list, on the whole, a good one, but should 
ke to see Lord Acton, the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. George Gissing, 
and the author of Court Royal and Mehalah 
included. 

I think one of your correspondents touches 
most admirably, though perhaps unconsciously, 
the greatest of your difficulties. “ I would not 
give one chapter of Tom Jones,” he says, “for 
a wilderness of Sentimental Tommies.” No one 
is likely to demand the sacrifice. It is not neoes- 
sary to have read these books to see the further 
weakness of your correspondent’s argument, for 


yours is not a question of exchange and com¬ 
parison as between the dead and the living. 
And if there should ever be a thousand good 
books in the world, we have room for them 
all. But your correspondent voioee a senti¬ 
ment common, no doubt, to a majority of 
would-be Academy-builders—a sentiment you 
are not likely to regard as a deterrent, for, in 
any case, you will never satisfy everybody.— 
Tours, &c., Herbert Morrah. 


Nov. 13, 1897. 

Sir, — The following important names 
are omitted from your list: Edward Caird 
(Master of Balliol), Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Mr. 
F. H. Bradley (the great philosopher), Prof. 
Alfred Marshall (the greatest of our political 
economists), Principal Lloyd Morgan. Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
Lord Acton, William Watson, John Davidson, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Dr. James Ward (the great 
psychologist), Dr. Henry Jackson (the distin¬ 
guished Platonist), Dr. James Martineau, Mr. 
Francis Griton. A. R. M. 


University of Edinburgh: Nov. 13. 

Sir,—T he provisional list published in your 
issue of the 6th seems, the longer one considers 
it, in many ways admirable and ingenious. It 
certainly contrives what must be almost an 
essential premiss, that such a body should 
display the soundest probabilities of self- 
respect. But it excludes a few names that not 
only satisfy this requirement to the full, but 
are, one may be allowed to think, of an in¬ 
dividual weight and distinction that demand 
recognition. One can hardly overlook Lord 
Acton, Mr. F. Harrison, Mr. Robert Bridges, and 
Prof. Masson; while Dr. Garnett, Prof. 
Dowden, and Mr. George Gissing have much 
to be said for them, and if the Academy’s 
functions are to be purely judicial, Prof. 
Saintsbury is a real omission. As regards the 
names that might be deleted, one hardly would 
dogmatise, but Dr. Salmon Rev. A. Gasquet, 
Duke of Argyll, and W. S. Gilbert seem among 
the likeliest.—Tours faithfully. 

John Pttrvbs. 


[Among the letters that have appeared in the 
daily press apropos of our suggested list for 
an Academy of Letters, we may quote the 
following practical proposal by Mr. F. H. 
Trench. The communication, of which this is 
an extract, was published in the Daily News :] 

“ Let Mr. Arthur Balfour, as First Lord of the 
Treasury, nominate a small committee of, say, 
six or eight men of letters, who would indis¬ 
putably be members of any academy. 

‘' Let these themselves freely nominate the 
remainder of the body, proceeding on the two 
principles that the w-'rk to be honoured must 
be, in any case, good literature—that is, 

“ (1) It must be couched in a language which, 
however original, shall in itself be noble, 
admirable, and sincere. 

“ (2) In substance these works must be works 
faithful to the serious truths of the imagination 
and intelligence. (This definition would in¬ 
clude such purely emotional work as that of 
Pierre Loti, with the intellectual books of Dr. 
Martineau.) 

“ (3) Let this body meet periodically for dis¬ 
cussion in rooms in Burlington House, if no 
other house can be assigned to them. 

“(4) Let them consider it their duty to protect 
the honour of British literature ; to promote 
and eocourage literary talent; to confer dis¬ 
tinguishing marks of merit on literary works 
which have been previously published for at 
least a year; and to advise Ministers (who are 
at present without proper advice) in the award 
of pensions out of the funds already existing 


for that purpose. The issue of a brief annul 
gazette would be a useful part of their func¬ 
tions. 

“ As regards endowment for this body, I con¬ 
ceive that beyond the provision of a house fa 
meeting there had better be little or none. 
But on that score certainly there need be no 
difficulty in this country.” 


Mb. Robertson Lawson writes :—“ May 
I add my humble testimony to the general 
approval of your list of Immortals—with one 
addition ? Surely as a novelist Marion 
Crawford is worthy of a place.” 


THE WEEK. 


An average week. We select three boob 
for special mention. 

Such a book as New Letters of Napoleon l 
carries its justification in its title. These 
letters are translated by Lady Mary Lloyd, 
who prefaces them with this interesting 
explanation. 

“It is well known to all students of Napo¬ 
leon’s history that the collected Letters pub¬ 
lished in Paris, under the direction of the Com¬ 
mission appointed by Napoleon III. to edit and 
arrange his uncle’s Correspondence, were by 
no means complete. Interesting and valuable 
as the twenty-eight volumes are, they are often 
reticent just where the reader most wishes for 
illumination. The causes of their lacunae are not 
far to seek. The work was to be a sort of 
literary Yenddme Column, setting forth the 

f lory and the greatness of the chef de famtU. 

he appointment of Prince Napoleon as Presi¬ 
dent of the Committee ensured the suppression 
not only of evidence that might reflect un¬ 
pleasantly on Napoleon’s personal character, 
but of anything that might dim the lustre of 
the Napoleon epic as a whole, by detracting 
from the dignity of his nearest relatives and 
most trusted agents. The Commission accord¬ 
ingly set aside many letters of extraordinary 
interest—letters dealing with Napoleon’s re¬ 
lations with his own family, his violent conflict 
with the Pope, bis high-handed methods for the 
Gallicising of conquered States, or containing 
trenchant criticisms on the capacity and con¬ 
duct of famous generals and highly placed 
officials.” 


When it is said that the Letters contained 
in this volume are precisely those which 
were suppressed by tne French Commission 
it will be seen that their piquancy j* 
guaranteed. Cromwell insisted that his 
historic wart should appear in his portrait 
This volume emphasises the warts and 
blemishes in Napoleon’s features. 


Dr. Augustus Jessopp has written a 
biography of John Donne. It is delight¬ 
fully short—it contains 231 pages—but the 
publishers have been not the less careful to 
make the volume light in the hand. Dr. 
Jessopp is an old disciple of Donne, with this 
curious flaw in his allegiance, that he has 
never cared greatly for Donne’s poetry. Of 
Donne the divine Dr. Jessopp has been a 
student for fifty years. In 1855 he issued 
a reprint of Donne’s Essays in Divinity, and 

“ the critios said that the volume was ab urdly 
overloaded with foolish notes and an unnecessary 
display of learning. I think the critics were 
right. When young men are in the happy 
twenties they are apt to ‘ show off,’ especially 
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if they are solitary students; and I confess that 
to this day, when I have occasion to look into 
the small pages of that little bantling of mine, 
I felt as Mr. Pendennis felt when recurring to 
one of his early reviews—nothing astonished 
him so much as the erudition which he found 
he had amassed in his first attempts in criti¬ 
cism.” 

It is startling to find Dr. Jessopp hereupon 
confessing that “since those days I have 
quite given up my old interest in the life 
and works of Dr. Donne.” But this is only 
his way of indicating that he hopes to see 
an exhaustive Life (for preference, by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse) published at no distant 
date. Meanwhile—“ I have been glad to 
draw up the following sketch.” The volume 
has for its frontispiece the portrait of Donne 
prefixed to Izaak Walton’s Life , of which 
composition Dr. Jessopp says: “ It is a 
matchless work of art, which if you try to 
mend you can only spoil.” But then Izaak 
was more picturesque than accurate; so 
that between the Life of Donne that Walton 
wrote and the Life of Donne that Mr. Gosse 
has not written, Dr. Jessopp takes leave to 
wedge this little book of nine chapters. 


Ma. F hkderick W edmore and his daughter 
have compiled an anthology of Poems of the 
Love and, Pride of England. The idea is 
happy, and this is what Mr. Wedmore 
writes about its inception: 

“ Some three or four years sinoe, when— 
strange as it may appear in the light of those 
celebrations of loyalty and thanksgiving which 
have been witnessed in the summer that has 
just passed—there were still to be found in 
certain corners of England, either suburban or 
academic, superior persons who held that senti¬ 
ments of pride and joy in the land were quite 
unworthy their intelligence, it occurred to me 
as curious that for a public on the whole duly 
instructed in Religion, and doubtless self- 
instructed in Love, there had not been provided 
any gentle body of teaching in Patriotic Virtue. 

• • . To my deep sense of that which was so 
singularly lacking is due this volume.” 

The volume comes in a dress of white and 
gold that is tasteful; but we should have 
expected something more robust. Miss 
Wedmore is solely responsible for the notes, 
which are placed, we think a little unfor¬ 
tunately, at the foot of the pages instead 
of at the end of the book. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Th* Cut (cal Rsnxw. Vol. VH. T. A T. Clark. 7s. 

Uhiyxrkty awd OrHKR Srrhohb. By 0. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
Macmillan A Co. 6s. 

Light a id Lbavxh. By H. Hensley Henson. Methuen A 
Co. 6s. 

Thi Myhtixiih, Pasah ahd Chsistiah: thi Hvlssah 
Lsotuus. By S. Cheetham, D.D. Macmillan A Co. 5s. 

HISTORY AND BIOQRAPHY. 

A Short Huron ow Hahftoh Covht. By Kroeet Law, 
B.A. George Bell A Soqs. 7s. 6d. 

Iumfrotom-Qinmeal Sia Jakss Raxald Mastih. By 
Surgeon-General Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart. A. D. Innes 
A Co. 6s. 

Th* Lit* or Funsmxot Richards Wthhh, D.D., BtsHor 
or Killalob. By James Hannay, M.A. Hodder A 
Stoughton. 5s. 

Wbllihgtox: His Cokradis ahd Cormiouim. By 
Major Arthur Griffiths. George Allen. Us. Sd. 

Akrricah Lahos ahd Lames: Th* “ Mayvlowx* ” to 
Rtr-VAH-Winu. By Donald G. Mitfhell. J. M. Dent 
Ado. 7*. 6d- 


Th* Bib* or Dhkockaoy. By J. Holland Rose, M.A. 
Blaokie A Son. 

Pictvris raoK th* Lit* or Ninsos. By W. Clark. 
Russell. James Bowden. 

Th* Chubok nr Erqlahd. By John Henry Overton, D.D. 

2 vols. Gardner, Darton A Co. 12s. 

Naw Lxitbbs or Napolmoh I. From the French by Lady 
Mary Lloyd. William Heinemanu. 

A Short Histoit or British Colohial Policy. By 
Hugh Edward Kgerton. Methuen A Co. 12s. 6d. 
Cahbsidgi Dsscxxssd ahd Illcstbatsd. By T. D. 

Atkinson. Macmillan A Co. 21s. 

Caow* Jiwkls : a Brist Bxcord or th* Wma or 
Ehoubh Sotxiugh*. With a Preface by Lady Herbert 
of Lea. Elliot Stock. 6s. 

Old Harrow Days. By J. G. Cotton Minchiu. Methuen 
A Co. 5s. 

Twilt* Yiars in a Mohastrry. By Joseph McCabe. 
Smith, Elder A Co. 5s. 

POETRY, CRITICISM. BELLES LBTTRB8. 
Ballads or th* Flbbt, ahd Oihxr Poxhs. By Retm® 11 
Rodd. Edward Arnold. 

Modbrh Paihtbxs. By John Buskin. New issue George 
Allen. 0s. 

Vxbsx Fahoixs. By Edward L. Levetua. Chapman A 
Hall. Ss. 8d. 

Poxhs Now First Collxctxd. By Edmund Clarence 
Steelman. Gay A Bird. 6s. 

A Wihdow nr Lihcolh's Ihh. By Addison M'Leod. 
Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Poxhs. By a New Zealander. Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Soho ahd Th jcoht. By Richard Yates Starges. George 
Redway. 

Dsirt Wxsd : Vsssss ahd Lyrics. By Helen Marion 
Burnside. Hutchinson A Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tax PomoAL Wo Mrs or Elixa*xtk Barrrt Bsowhixs. 
Smith, Eider A Co. 7s. 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Th* Hxrbaxtiax Psychology aptlisd to Eddcatioh. 

By John Adams, M.A. Isbisier A Co. ts. 6d. 
Agriccltdsal Chxhistxy. By R. H. Adie, M.A., and 
T. B. Wood, M.A. 2 vols. Kegan Paul. 

Tax Cohoisx Kmowlxdgx Astbohoky. By Agnes M. 
Clerke, A Fowler, and J. Ellard Gore. Hutchinson A 
Co. 6s. 

ART BOOKS. 

Tax Amt or Paixtihg is th* Qcsbh's Rsigh. By A. G. 

Temple, F.S.A. Chapman A Hall. £3 3s. 

AgciYAtHS: A Travbllxx's Talss. By Wiokham Flower, 
F.S.A Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Chapman A 
HalL £3 3s. 

Ah Illuriatxd Rscoxd or th* Ritiospxcyitx Exhibi- 
tioh kxld AT Sodth Kshsihgtoh, 1806. Compiled by 
John Fisher. Chapman A Hall. 21s. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Ahcimht Classics ro* Eholish Rxadxrs. New cheap 
issue. Tacitus ahd Luciah. Wm. Blackwood A Sons. 
How to Draw txoh Modsls ahd Gohhoh Osjsuts : a 
Practical Mahual. By W. E. Sparkes. Cassell A 
Co. 

Physiography ro* Advahoxd Studxhts. By A T. 

Simmons, B.So. Macmillan A Co., Ltd. is. 6d. 

Tax Traihihg or a Cxastshah. By Fred Miller. J. B. 
Virtue A Co. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Tax Lost Gold or th* Mohtxzuhas. By W. O. Stoddard. 
Hodder A Stoughton. 5s. Th* Duhpixs. By Frank 
Ver-Beck and A. B. Paine. Kegan Paul. Cihdxrxlla : 
a Play ih Four Scxhxs; and, Bbauty ahd th* 
Bxast: ih Fiv* Soxhxs. By “Santos.” A. D. 
Innes A Co. Bsxaxihg thi Rxcord. By M. Douglas. 
2s. Fox th* Quixh’s Sax*. By K. Everett-Green. 
2s. 6il. Thomas Nelson A Sons. Fahous Fxigatx 
Acrioxs. By Charles Rathbone Low. 3s. 6d. J. S. 
Virtue A Co. Maud* Chattxstoh. By C. H. Coohran- 
Patrick. 3s. 6d. 

IMI8CELLANEOUS. 

Th* Spoxtshah's Library : Th* Art or Dxxr-Stalxihg. 
By William Scrope. Edward Arnold. 15s. Hastixgs 
by Cahsxa ahd ih Cahto. By John Morgan. Bur- 
Held A Pennells (Hastings). Wild Traits nr Tah* 
Ahimals. By Louis Robinson. W. Blackwood A Sons. 
Th* Author mss or ths Odyssxy. By Samuel Butler. 
10s. 6d. Ths Supxrhatura.l is Natubs. By Joseph 
William Reynolds. Longmans. 3s. 6d. Aholxs's 
Library: Coabsx Fish. By Charles H. Wheeley. Ssa 
Fish. By F. G. Aflolo. Lawrenoe A Bullen. Mbs or 


War Naurs : txxib MiaHiho ahd Obigih. By 
Captain Prince Louis of Battenberg. Edward Stan¬ 
ford. 6s. Photogbahb or '07. Dawharn A Ward, Ltd. 
Raoihs ahd Chasiho : a OollXotioh or Spomtihg 
Stomim*. By Alfred E. T. Watson. Longmans, Green 
A Co. 7s. 6d. With Natubs ahd a Cahmra. By 
Richard Keartoo. Cassell A Co, 21s. To MX Haw ih 
Rxhshxraxc*. Compiled by A. E. Chance. Elliot 
Stock. A Txxr-Boo* or Gihibal Botahy. By 
Chariton 0. Curtis. Longmans, Green A Co. 12s. 
Modbrh Abchitxctux* : a Book ro* Abchitbcts ahd 
th* Public. By H. Heathcote 8 tat ham. Chapman A 
Hall. Railway Natiohaluatioh. By Clement Edwards. 
Methuen A Co. 2s. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Society of Arts' Memorial Tablets. 

Author's Club, S.W.: Nov. 13. 

A slight error has crept into your interesting 
list of medallions attached to London houses as 
mementoes of illustrious persons. Notwith¬ 
standing frequent agitation in the Press, there 
is now no tablet in Holles-street to mark the 
site of the birthplaoe of Lord Byron. Upon 
the walls of No. 24—originally No. 16, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Laurence Hutton—a record did exist 
for many years; but it disappeared when the 
house was razed for the second time in 1892, 
and has never been reinstated. The present 
owner and occupier of the premises has 
more than once promised t > do this. It 
was stated iu April last that he was 
“only waiting to decide upon a suitable 
memorial to put one up to the late poet.” Of 
course the fact of No. 24 Holles-street being 
only the site of where a notable event occurred 
detracts, in some measure, from its value as a 
literary landma<k. Still it seems a pity no 
indication whatever should appear thereon. To 
extend your general list—to the outer wall of 
“ Belmont,” Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, has 
been affixed, by the Society of Arts, a tablet 
to Sir Harry Vane, statesman, and I believe 
it is in contemplation to add the name of Dr. 
Joseph Butler, the divine, who also resided 
there. A plaque is exhibited upon “Combe 
Edge,” Frognal, in the same parish, where 
Mrs. Bundle Charles died last year. But this 
'was the result of private appreciation and 
enterprise. 

Cecil Clarke. 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for 
drawing our attention to the position of 
matters in Holles-street in regard to the Byron 
medallion. We agree with him in thinking 
that the medallion might be fixed to the house 
which has replaced Byron’s residence. There 
is a precedent for this in Leicester-square, 
where a medallion to Hogarth is to be seen not 
upon the actual house he lived in, which has 
disappeared, but upon its successor, Archbishop 
Tennuon’s School. The tablet on Sir Harry 
Vane’s house at Hampstead was mentioned by 
our contributor at the beginning of his article.] 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


"style.” The critics join in a chorus of 
„, By. . praise of this book. They 
t6r 018 1 agree that Mr. Raleigh’s own 
style is too flowery; his metaphors too many 
and luxuriant. Yet the Times is not of this 
opinion; its critic thinks Mr. Raleigh’s 
book of 129 pages contains “no super¬ 
fluous line or word,” and he describes it as 
“ gay with quaintnesses and unexpected 
epigrams.” Both the Times and the Speaker 
critics are struck by Mr. Raleigh’s insight 
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into the individuality and living variable¬ 
ness of words. Says the Speaker: 

“His theme is words, and for words Mr. 
Raleigh has a grand passion. ... It is one 
of this author’s great merits that the marvel 
and the mystery of words have been fully 
revealed to him.” 

The St. James's Gazette dwells rather on 
Mr. Raleigh’s theory of style as a whole: 

“ But generally, what constitutes Mr. 
Raleigh’s signal merit in his treatment of his 
difficult subject is his catholicity in the recog¬ 
nition of the different elements of style, and its 
diverse virtues and graces. He is not given 
over to any special school of ‘stylists.’ He 
knows there is music in style, but he knows 
also that there must be a great deal besides. 
He knows there is an architecture of style, yet 
knows, too, how small a part of the total effect 
can be compassed by the architecture of phrase 
and paragraph. He does not ignore the 

E ictorial art in literary style, but he discerns 
ow absurdly its range has in some epochs and 
by some schools been over-estimated. On a 
dozen well-worn topics—on slang, on archaism, 
on the trite antithesis of classic and romantic, 
on the doctrine of the motpropre, on quotation 
—Mr. Raleigh is as sensible as he is vivacious, 
and indeed bis essay is as brimful of discerning 
criticism and fruitful suggestion as it is 
throughout lively and inspiriting.” 

The Chronicle is more severe than the 
foregoing. This critic thinks the essay is 
“rather a brilliant enumeration of topics 
than a really helpful discussion of the 
subject.” But Mr. Raleigh “has the root 
of the matter in him.” The following pas¬ 
sage of Mr. Raleigh’s is quoted: “ Words 
may safely veer to every wind that blows, 
so they keep within htul of their cardinal 
meanings, and drift not beyond the scope of 
their central employ, but when once they 
lose hold of that, then, indeed, the anchor 
has begun to drag, and the beach-comber 
may expect his harvest.” On this the 
Chronicle remarks: 

“This is not an image, but a nightmare. 
Words are ships; their cardinal meaning 
(literally their Mage-meaning) is something 
outside them, ‘ within hail ’ of which they must 
keep; when once they (ships) ‘ lose hold of’ the 
‘ scope ’ (aim or outlook) of their ‘ central 
employ,’ the anchor has begun to drag, and 
the ‘beach-comber’ (apparently used, quite 
wrongly, in the sense of ‘ wrecker ’) may expect 
his harvest. Of course, we can see more or less 
clearly what the writer means, but it is in 
spite of his imagery, not by its aid. And even 
the intention of the last phrase eludes us 
entirely. Admitting that a word can lose hold 
of the scope of its employ, and drift on a lee- 
shore, what is the harvest the beach-comber 
can expect from its wreck? This beach¬ 
comber baffles us—‘ que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galere P ’ ” 


The Chronicle’s review of thif 
book, which it calls “A 
Master’s Legacy,” is a kind of 
farewell appreciation of Morrif 
'as a prose-writer. The re¬ 
viewer thinks, moreover, that this tale is 
Mr. Morris’s best romance: 


" The Water 
of the 
Wondrous 
Isle*.*’ 

By 

William Morris. 


“ All the master’s characteristics are here, and 
axe at their best. We find in it the uncondi¬ 
tioned imagination, calling up a succession of 
exact and detailed pictures of a life which 
never has been, nor ever could be, found, and 
yet in him appears as natural and inevitable as 


the course of dreams to the dreamer. We find 
the intense love of pleasure and of beauty in 
all her forms, from the woods and white-walled 
cities down to the decoration and embroideries 
of a beautiful life, the stitching of ladies’ shoes 
and smocks, all as exquisitely wrought as the 
armour of their knights.” 

The reviewer continues, with more feel¬ 
ing: 

“ And in his devotion to things of beauty and 
delight we find him also avoiding all the ugli¬ 
ness and commonplace of our common duly 
life under the daily sun; yet not so much 
avoiding them as writing as though they were 
not. Even on distress and noble sorrow and 
mourning he hardly brings himself to dwell, 
though mere is plenty of 'cause for it in his 
tale. His ladies are exceeding pitiful indeed, 
their eyes are often full of tears, and well they 
know the pain of longing. His knights and 
craftsmen, and even priests, suffer almost to 
madness of the same. Yet all are too healthy a 
breed to spend much length c f time in lamenta¬ 
tion, and it is as the wise wood-mother says to 
the sweet lady of the book; ‘ I have noted in thee 
that Love is not so tyranuous a master but that 
his servants may whiles think of other matters, 
and so solace their souls, that they may live 
despite of all.’ ” 

As to Mr. Morris’s quaint English—that 
bugbear of the critics—the Chronicle's pro¬ 
nouncement is certainly unanswerable: 

“ From the master who has so enriched us we 
take it with hardly a smile. But should any¬ 
one seek to imitate the master in this, we do 
him to wit and give him rede, that be he quean 
or carle, we will take no naysay, but will seek 
catch of him with sax and sallet as the weird 
will, and between us and him shall ever be 
woodness and unpeace, so that should we light 
on him in cheaping-stead or haysel we will 
smite him well-favouredlv into unwit and send 
him noseling to the earth in great dule and 
wanhope.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette , on the other hand, 
cannot see the story for the medium; 

“ The strange tongue in which Mr. William 
Morris chose to clothe the later works of his 
fancy has been a mystery to some and a stumb¬ 
ling-block to others. It is not, as might be 
ignorantly supposed, Chaucerian English. It 
is not English at all; that is to say, it is not a 
tongue which was ever spoken or written by 
Englishmen, or, for the matter of that, by any 
one else. . . . His words are chosen not 

for their beauty, for many of them are uncouth 
and inexpressive. He seems to have collected 
words, as other men collect curios, for their age 
and for their dissociation from the life of our 
time—for their rarity, in fact. The value of 
Mr. Morris’s pet words is like the value of the 
violet enamel of Japan, or of Bristol china, a 
scarcity value. And only those who share the 
collector’s enthusiasm will find any real pleasure 
in Mr. Morris’s collection. To these, perhaps, 
such words will add a charm to the story of 
The Water of the Wondrous Isles.” 

Literature, after sketching Mr. Morris’s 
plot, says: 

“ Although despite all the combats and 
escapes one’s blood does not run faster, and 
though it is never impossible for the story’s 
sake to lay the book aside, it does exercise a 
strong spell by its unfailing witchery and its 
consistent and dignified beauty of phrase and 
thought. . . . The true keynotes of this 
romance are the vivid sense of beauty, and the 
calm melancholy ... It is this pity of 
the wide world and the desire to turn awhile 
from it, that has prompted the poet through¬ 
out,” 


"TheComing ^ HE ^ tfulnceum MJB of these 
of Love, anT poems, many of which hare 
other Poems." a pp 6are d in its own columns : 

< “ Throughout the volume one 
is struck by the success with 
which the author, notoriously a master of the 
whole corpus poetarum, has contrived to main¬ 
tain his own individuality alike in thought, 
feeling, imagination, and expression. The 
book is singularly free from echoes. Not only 
the matter, but the manner is the writer’s own, 
and the manner is distinguished especially by 
directness and by vigour. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has meditated, felt, and iuiasined for himself, 
and has expressed himself likewise in his ovn 
way.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette agrees that Ur. 
Watts-Dunton’s poems have “the distinctive 
quality of not resembling the work of any 
other poet.” 

The Chronicle refines this thought to the 
following: 

“ To call him an echo of this poet or that 
would be manifestly unjust; it cannot even be 
said that his method is eclectic. Our meaning 
is rather that his thoughts and rhythms belong 
to the common stock, the inexhaustible heri¬ 
tage, of English poetry. He is far too good s 
critic to write ill—grotesquely, incongruously, 
or even flatly. His mind is full of excellent 
forms and phrases for the interpretation of 
what he sees in nature or feels in his soul; 
but his vision and his feeling are not usually 
intense enough to generate that electricity 
which gives to old rhythms a new resonance 
and makes words rush to group themselves in 
vital and inevitable relations. . . . There is no 
line, no cadence, no image in this volume that 
comes upon us with a sudden thrill, 

“ ‘ As when a great thought strikes along the 
brain 

And flushes all the cheek.’ ” 

The Daily News has a very appreciative 
review, concluding as follows: 

“As pure examples of the writer’s art in 
colouring, structure, and all else that belongs 
to these gems of poetio workmanship, of which 
he so perfectly knows the laws, we could have 
nothing better than the ‘ Three Fausts,’ which 
we are glad to find included in this volume. 
We have long regarded this as quite matchless 
in its way. It gives us in fine imitative verse 
the very qualities of the genius of three great 
composers—Berlioz, Gounod, and Schumann. 
The Faust of Berlioz is described as the Music 
of HeU: 

“ I bad a dream of wizard harps of Hell 
Beating through starry worlds a pulse of 
pain 

That held them shuddering in a fiery spell, 
Yea, spite of all their songs—a fell refrain 
Which, leaping from some red orchestral sun. 
Through constellations and through eyelet 
space 

Sought some pure core of bale, and finding 
one 

(An orb whose shadows flickering on her fs« 
Seemed tragic shadows from some com* 
mime. 

Incarnate visions mouthing hopes and fears 
That Fate was playing to the Fiend of Timeli 
Died in a laugh ’raid oceanic tears: 

‘ Berlioz,’ I said, ‘ thy strong hand makes m* 
weep, 

That God did ever wake a world from sleep. 

It is superb writing; and, though it may 
be exactly the writing for our age, it has * 
chances for all time.” 
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Messrs. FREDERICK WAREE & CO.’S Announcements. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, writing in the Daily 
Telegraph of “The Lady of Quality,” says: 
“ It is something to have written ‘ Through 
One Administration ’ and ‘ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s ’; it is a good deal to have com¬ 
posed a story like ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 
Bat it is a greater thing than all, in an age 
in which the dispassionate historical student 
begins to wonder whether woman has abandoned 
all her old privileges in order to compete on 
equal terms with men, to come a lady such 
as appears in ‘ A Lady of Quality ’; a heroine 
wrought out of all those indefinable qualities 
of conquering womanhood with which we 
were more familiar in earlier ages than we 
are now.” 


HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE. 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HIS GRACE 

OF OSMONDE: 

Being the Portion of the History of 
that Nobleman’s Life omitted in 
the Relation of his Lady’s Story 
presented to the World of Fashion 
under the Title of “A Lady of 
Quality.” 

BY 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE. 6b. 


Mr. Richard Le Gaixuotke writes: “ (A 
Lady of Qualify’ is one of the most vividly 
dramatic, old-time stories which the revival of 
the historical romance has produced, and a 
more fascinating heroine, a more masterful 
personality than Clorinda Wildairs is not to be 

found in recent fiction.No mere piece of 

imitative quaintness, but a powerful study of 
character, and a very original romanoe told in 
vigorous and unaffected English.” 

“ Few who once enter into the extraordinary 
story of Clorinda Wildairs are likely to leave 

it u nfini s h ed.The ‘lady of quality’ stands 

out a living figure amid a crowd of puppets 
as a creation which will count amongst the 
most remarkable in the fiction of to-day.” 

Morning Poet. 

HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE. 6s. 


Mrs. FRANCES / A LADY OP QUALITY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

HODGSON J THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

BURNETT’S \ DOLLY: a Love Story. Illustrated. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Other Novels. I THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S. Illustrated. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD POST FREE ON APPLICATION FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 

_ London: FREDERICK WARKE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. _ 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

The COMBINED CHRISTMAS and DECEMBER NUMBER of 
“ HARPER’S MAGAZINE,” price Is., will be ready for delivery 
MONDAY MORNING , November 22, at 10 o'clock. The publishers 
beg to impress upon the Trade the :necessity for sending in their orders 
before publication, otherwise it is not possible to guarantee a supply. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS 

OF 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN BOOKPLATES. j 

By H. W. FINCHAM, f 

Vice-President Ex-Libris Society. j 

Edition limited to 1,500 copies for England and America. 

With Examples by C. W. Sherborn, E. D. French, Aubrey Bkardsly, and othera, price £1 Is. net. | 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6e. 

DCC EXERCISES. Including Hints 

for the Solution of all the Questions in Choice and 
(Jhanoe. By WIoLIAM ALLEN WHI I'WORXH, M.A., 
late Fellow uf St. John's College, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise on Permutation, Combinations, and 
Probability, with 640 Exercises. Fourth Edition. 
Price 6e. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 
London: BBC RGB BELL A SONS. 


Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 copies (all sold). 

An Edition, limited to 15 copies, with duplicate plates on Japanese vellum, and containing as a 

Frontispiece the 

BOOKPLATE OF H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 

By C. W. Shbeborn. 

Price £10 10s. net. 

London : Kbgan PjCul, Trench, TkCbnbr It Co., Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 

I Extracts from a Lecture ow Foods and thki» Values,” 
by D*. Andrew Wilson, F.R.8.E., Ac.—'“If any motives — 
first, of due regard for health, and second, of getting fall 
food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
j u 8 in choosing our foods, then I say that Ooooa (Kppa’s 
j being the most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesita ion. Coooa is a food ; tea and coffee 
are not foods. This is the whole scienoe of the matter in 
a nutshell, and he who runs may read the obvious moral of 
the story.” 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN will publish on Wednesday next a New Navel 
by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES , entitled “ THE SCHOOL for 
SAINTS , 1 ” in green cloth , gilt tops , price 6s.; also, will be ready next 
week , a New Raiding Romance , by Lord ERNEST HAMILTON , 
entitled “ THE OUTLAWS of the MARCHES,” in Unwin's Green 
Cloth Library. 65 . 

New Novel by the Author of “Naney Noon.” 

THE TORMENTOR. By Benjamin Swift, Author of “ Nancy Noon.” Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 

“ W ill delight the few to whom the flavour of literature ie ae honey on the tongne .”—Daily ChrrmicU. 


A Story ef Rustle Love. 

THE PEOPLE of CLOPTON- By George Bartram. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

M Mr. Bartram has written a very remarkable book, his poaching scenes especially are narrated with a zest and vigour which one’s memory cannot easily parallel from our 
literature."— Literature. / 


Second Edition Now Ready—A Realistic Tale of London Slum Life. 

LIZA of LAMBETH. By W. Somerset Maugham. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ There has not been so powerful a story of the lowest class since Mr. Rudyard Kipling wrote * The History of Badalia Heroisfoot *; indeed, we are not sure that this new story 
does not beat that one in vividness and knowledge of the class it depicts.'*— Standard. __ 

Dr. Weir Mitchell’s New Book. 

HUGH WYNNE : Free Quaker, sometime Brevet Lt.-Col. on the Staff of his Excellency General Washing- 

■ ton. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 

" Is so told that the interest at no time flags. Dr. Weir Mitchell deserves our thanks for an admirable piece of work ."—Literature. 


New Volume of “The Master of Medicine” Series. 

Edited by ERNEST HART, D.O.L.,Editor of “ The British Medical Journal.”—Kaoh with a Photogravure Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. #d. 

WILLIAM HARVEY. By b’ARcr Power. 

“ Not only nnimpeaohable knowledge, but excellent judgment and literary skill."— Standard. 

Recently issued in same Series. 

JOHN HUNTER. By Stephen Paget. With Introduction by Sir James Paget. 

** A really valuable wo r k. The book teems with good stories."— Literature. __’__ 

_ The Great Men of Italy. 

LIVES of GREAT ITALIANS. By Frank Horridge. With 8 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 

7s. 6d* 

Costs urn:—1. Dante—2. Petraroh— 6. Cainagola— 4. Macchiavelli—8. Michael Angelo—4. Galileo—7. Carlo Goldoni—8. Alfleri—9. Cavonr—10. Victor Emmanuel. 

New Book by the Author of “ How to be Happy though Married.” 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS of SOME F A MOUS MEN . By Rev. E. J. Hard?, M.A. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. Cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. each. Seven 

Volumes now ready.—ROME. By Mart Ford.— IRELAND. Edited by Barmy O’Bmirk.— ENGLAND. By Francis E. Coomb.— GERMANY. By Kat« Fm»ili*batm 
Kbobmbr.— OLD TALES FROM GREECE. By Alicb Zimmkrn.— FRANCE. By Mart Rowsmll.— SCOTLAND. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS of WILLIAM WILBERFORCB. Collected and Edited, with a Preface, by 

Mrs. WILBERFORCB, of Lavington. Photogravure and other Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 

" The volume as it stands is so full of intrinsic interest that it almost dispenses with the services of an editor.”— Times, in a oolomn and a-half review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE LESBIA of CATULLUS. Arranged and Translated by J. H. A. Tremenheere, C.S.I. 

This selection includes every poem of Catullus which either certainly or not improbably concerns his relation to Lesbia or throw* light upon it. The Text used is from Simpson, 
Mueller, and William Walker. _ _ _____ 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of MR. ENDYMION PORTER : sometime Gentleman of the Bedchamber 

to King Charles the First. By DOROTHEA TOWN8HEND. Photogravure and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 

“It is not only State secrets that lie buried beneath the dust of our national archives. That this dust also covers many a secret of the human heart is proved by the diggings 
and discoveries as in a Klondyke land of human passion, whereof Mrs. Townshend has embodied its results in the handsomely turned out volume before us .’.’—Daily Chronicle. 

An Allegory of Human Life. 

BRER MORTAL. By Ben Marlas. 6 Full-Page Illustrations by Mark Zangwill. Cloth, 5s. 

“ The book is a very clever achievement.’’— Bookman. ____ 

THE SCHOLAR and the STATE, and other Orations and Addresses. By Henry Codman Potter, 
COMMUNISM in MIDDLE EUROPE in the TIME of the REFORMATION. By Karl Kautsk^, 

Editor of “ Die Neue Zeit,” Author of “ The Growth of Population and Social Progress," “ From Plato the Anabaptist,” Ac. Translated from the German by J. L. and B. G. 
MULL1KEN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. _ 


A Complete List of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's Autumn Publications will be sent post free on receipt of card . 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


P OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

Literature (No. 118, for DECEMBER), at reduoed prioee, poet 
free. Sporting Worki purohaaed.- William Pott am, 80, Bxehugo 
Street Seat, LirerpooL 

k CO., 
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THACKER 

PUBLISHERS, 

(Type-written) considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 

A large Clientele in all parte of the East 
2, Creed Lane, London. E.O.; and at Calcutta and Simla. 

TjIOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JD promptly auppUed os moderate terra a. 

CATALOGUES on applloaUotL 
DULAU B 00., IT, SOHO SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN B00K8, 

Henrietta Street Co rent Garden, 20, South FrederickStreet 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street Oxford. 
CATALOGUES port free on application. 


T h. wohlleben, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 

45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of S7 and 99 Wert 9Srd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., dartre to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branoh House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application 

M R. MOSHER’S New and Complete Descriptive 
LIST OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It is issuod in narrow 8vo, 
with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand¬ 
made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 
jet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mosher should favour 
him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
poet paid._ 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

45, Exchange Street, Portland, Maine, United States. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N EW8PAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, As¬ 
king, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 19, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.O., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and speolally-boilt Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,18,94, or 99-page J ouruals at one operation. 

Adrioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oonducted. 

Telephone65191. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


rpYPE-WRITING work of every description done 
A- with aocuracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ao., Ac.—The Misses 
E. A J Pirrz,436, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.O. 


T YPE- WRITING promptly and accurately done, 

lod. per l,ooo Words. 

Samples and references. 

Address Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

QCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 

kA Greek, Latin, Foreign M8S., Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
E. W. Lewis. Beeches Road, Wert Bromwich. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

{Adoertieemente in Me column arc inserted at id. per line, prepaid.) 


TTTANTBD.—Copied of “THE ACADEMY’’ for 

V Y Hth JANUARY, 1896. Full price (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 43, Chanoery Lane, London. 
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NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


A UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 

XX DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A large assortment of all kinds 
FOR SALE. Lists free.—Soorr, 17, Croudaoe Road, Fulham, S.W. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINBRSHIPR. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 
prooeed to APPOINT the following EXAMINERS: (a) EXAMINERS 
for DEGREE8 in ARTS, vis., FOUR EXAMINERS 0) in MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC (9) in ENGLISH (3) in EDUCATION 
and (4) in HISTORY. 

The appointment in each case will be for three years from 1st Janaary 
next, at the following annual salaries, vis.. Moral Philosophy ana 
Lorto £50. English £90, Education £10 10s.. and History £21. 

(o) EXAMINER in FRENCH for DEGREES in ART8, and for 
the PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 

The appointment will be for three years from 1st February next, at 
an annual salary of £90. 

Candidates should lodge twenty oopies of their application and 
testimonials with the undersigned on or before 1 th December next. 

Alan E. Clappekton, Secretary of tho Court. 

91, Wert Regent Street, Glasgow. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the port of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
aad LITERATURE. 

Applications, together with testimonials, should be sent not later 
than December lath, 1897, to the undersigned, from whom farther 
particulars may be obtained. 

T. Mostimkr Gazer, Registrar. 

Nov., 1897. 

TDOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

LX COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The oourse of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Asrtstant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aooounte Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian 8tatc Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Secretary at Collego. 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

R oyal institution of great Britain, 

ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

Professor OLIVER LODGE, DRc, LL.D., F.R.8., win deliver a 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on 
“THE PRINCIPLES of the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH," com¬ 
mencing on TUB8DAY, December 28 , 1897, at 3 o’clock; to be con¬ 
tinued on December 30: end January 1, 4,6,8, 1898. 

Subscription (for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children 
under 16, Half-a-Guinca); to all the Courses in the SeasoD, Two 
Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at the Institution. 

rpHE ETCHED WORK of D. Y. CAMERON, 

JL and DRAWINGS and STUDIES by Miss KATHERINE 
CAMERON, K.8.W., NOW ON VIEW at Mr. R. OUTEKUN8T8, 
16, King 8treet, St. James's. Admission, including catalogue, la 


r ITER ARY RESBARCH. —A Gentleman, 

I_J experienced In Literary Work, aud who has aooess to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from Frenoh. Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5 , Furnival Street, 
London, E.O. 


TXT ANTE D.— G1RL of 17 or 18 to join Fonr others 
VV who are studying French, Music, Singing, Painting, in 
FRANCE, ia ch urge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. Highest 
references given and required. Terms for Pension and Frenoh, 
10 Guineas monthly.—• Chaperon, “Academt” Offloe, 43, Chanoery 
Lane, London, W.C. 

T HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLB8S PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.O. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfeot 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per doxen. ruled or plain. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole repreeentativee in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Monioh, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Colleotion of Ii 
port ant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft OO. supply the cheapest and best Prooesses 
in the market, whioh are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arohmologute, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Reoords. 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MBS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Rook 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dtc. 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prioe list on application. 

Offices. 14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and 8 ALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANI8H BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
honsee of Subeoribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B-—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and that leceen the Oort of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village dabs suppllsd on Llbsral Tsrms. 

Proapectnsea and Monthly LtaU of Book. gmtli and 
po«t free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Mow Omni at 

Greatly Reduce d Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post fra. to any addzvsa. 

The List contain.: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
8 PORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copied of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, limited, 
80 - 34, N.w Oxromn Stb.it ; 241, B.oxrroir Road, S.W.j 
48, Quxxv VicTo.iA Stb.it, E.O., Loirnoir ; and 
at Btnoi Aboadb, Mucumi. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, AW. 

PATKOK-H.R.H. THE PRINCS OF WALES. K.d. 
P.midmt-LESLIE STEPHEN, Eeq. 

V, Th P .“KBA^ 

HENR T.?A«^Ri.hi C Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

a. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK^Bmi., M.P., Bight Hon.BABL 


Right Hon. 


The Library contains about 170,000 Volnmes of Aneient and Modern 


Country. 

10 to half-i 
prioe 31s. 


it 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 9 vols-, royal 8vo, 
BERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


If-past 6. UA 
; to Members. 
C. T. HAG 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 

PERMANENT OARBON PH0T0GRAPH8 

OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 


Catalogue* and Pries List* upon application. 
THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. A 

Series of Plates, printed in various Colours, after Cotman, Croone, 
feraen. Lound. Wh, SUrk. Vino», etc. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART). Alim number of the Picture, 
now Exhibited u Millbeak hare been pnbltehad in Auto tree, 
including the Chief Worki of G. F. WATTS, R.A. Further 
addition! ere being mede, and will be announced ihortlj. 

BRITISH ARTISTS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

From the recent Guildhall Loon Collection. Average else 
18 X 15 inches. Prioe 12s. 

PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE by 

the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection ot Permanent PhoL* 
graphs of the Chief Treasure# of Art contained in the Public and 
Private Collections of Europe. Paintings and Sculpture in one 
uniform size, price 12s.; Drawings on the Scale of the Originals at 
prioes ranging from Is. 6d. to 10s. each. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, and to 
undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ART of every 
character, both for Book Illustration, and on a larger spate for the 
Portfolio or for Mural Decoration. Price LxeU and Mehmatei 
free upon application. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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BLACKIE & SON ’S NE W BOOKS. 

NOW BEADY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. By 

J. HOLLAND BOSE, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Being the First Volume of the VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 

THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 

In comae of publication in MONTHLY crown 
8vo VOLUMES, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

The aim of the Series is to form an authoritative, scholarly, 
and attractive record of the great movements and develop¬ 
ments of the age, in Politics, Economics, Religion, Industry. 
Literature, Science, and Art, and of the lue work of its 
typical and influential men. 

The Volumes will be issued successively on the ISth of 
each Month. 

NOW BEADY, crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

The IRISH DIFFICULTY, SHALL 

and WILL. By the Bight Rev. Monsignor 
MOLLOY, D.D., Bector of the Catholic Univer¬ 
sity of Ireland, Dublin. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. In¬ 
tended as an Introduction to the Study of the 
Bocks and their Contents. By W. JEROME 
HARRISON, F.G.S., Author of "The Geology 
of the Counties of England and Wales, 

“ Practical Geology,” Ac. New Edition, much 
Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH MASQUES. With an 

Introduction by H. A. EVANS, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Being the New Volume of the WARWICK LIBRARY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, Edited by Professor C. H. 
Hsaromn, LitLD. 

London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey 


NEW ISSUE OF 

STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

RE-WRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In Twelve Volnmee, sold separately. 

Now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

NORTH AMERICA: 

Vol- L CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND 

By 8. E. DAWSON, Lltt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.O. 
With 18 Maps and 90 Illustrations. 

The Volumes already issued in the New Series, uniform 
in size and price, are: 

ASIA: 

Voi I NORTHERN and EASTERN A8IA 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8. With 8 Maps 
and 91 Illustrations. 

Vol n. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G S. With 7 Maps 
and 89 Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA: 

Vol I AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 

By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D. With 14 Maps 
and 69 Illustrations. 

Vol- n. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC 

ARCH1PELAGOE8. By F. H. H. GUILLK- 
MARD, M.D. With 16 Maps and 47 Illus¬ 
trations. 


AFRICA: 

Vol I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 

F.R.G.8. With 0 Maps and 77 Ill natations. 

VoL IL SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 

F.R.G.8. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

“The new iwue of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel' is a publication of great value, and contains, in convenient 
form, the latest geographical results of travel aud research adequately 
treated. Not only is the information accurate, but the form in which 
the work is produced is admirable, and English geography may be 
proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes aud for 
reference, and pleasant to the general reader."— Athenaum. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen, 


J. W. ARROW8MITH'8 

NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 



Arrowsmith’s 

3s. 0d. Series. 
“The story of its 
capture is told with 
a gallop.” 

The Academy. 

By 

TJ WALTER 
Jt! RITH. 

quiiS SAcK 

1 OF 

MONTH CARLO. 

TVUST O’ 

U GLAMOUR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 
340 pp., 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Warwick 
has stuff in him.” 
The Academy. 

Wak H wL 

L°kc 

DULLBOROUGH 

Vol. XXX. of 
Arrowsmith’s 

3s. 6d. Series. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 
224 pp. 

(Ready December.) 

By 

HON. 
T7 STUART 

Lrskine. 

JOTS. 

Vol. LXXVI. of 
Arrowsmith’s 
Bristol Library. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

By 

rp GEORGE 
I HORNE. 


Vol. LXXIV. of 

By 

w M G - 

VY ood. 

tiifiL MILLION- 
I AIRE OF 
PARKERSVILLE 

Bristol Library. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
“Contrived with 
considerable skill.” 
Bookseller. 

' 

T)EPITA OF 

Jl THE 

PAGODA. 

Arrowsmith’s 
Christmas Annual. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. *, 
cloth. Is. 6d. 

“ Mr. Hopkins’s 
delicious story.” 

The Sketch. 

By 

TT TIGHE 
JJLOPKINS. 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Simpkix, Marshall A Co., Limited 


DIGBY, LON G & CO.’S N EW BOOKS 

NEW DETECTIVE STORY BY FBROP8 HUME. ___ 

1. CLAUDE DUVAL or NINETY-FIVE. 

By the Author of “Tho Mystery of a Hansom Cab," Ac. 

_Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (Fourth Edition.) __ _ 

SARAH TYTLER’S LATEST NOVEL. _ 

2. THE AMERICAN 0 OU 8 IN 8 . By the 

Autho r of “ L tdy Jean’s Va garies," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s . 

3. A FLEETING 8H0W. By <J. 8. Fltz- 

GERALD. Author of “An Odd Career." Crown 8vo, cloth 

S ilt, 6s. Second Edition. 

i a charming figure. The story is am-mg the moat attraotive 

of reoeat efforts in its paiticular field of fiction."— Homing Pott. _ 

~ NEW NOVEL BY MINA SAN DEMAN. 

4. SIR CASPARD S AFFINITY. By the 

Author of “ The Wo rship of Lucifer." Ac. Cr. 8ro oh, 34. 6d. 

5 . TEE BLACK DISC: a 8tory of tbe Con¬ 
quest of Granada. By ALBERT LEE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 
With Frontispiece. . . 

“There is no lack of excitement... .The story is to be recommended 

t o alL"— Seo ltman . ___ 

NEW NOVEL BY J. GORDON PHILLIPS. 

6. FLORA MACDONALD. A Romance of 

the ’43. By the Author of “ James Macphorsou." Crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, tts.__ _ _ _ [ Nextum k. 

NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET TWEEDALE. 

7. WHAT 8HALL it PROFIT a MAN ? 

By the Author of “ And they Two,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

[Next week. 


NEW NOVEL BY RUPERT ALEXANDER. 

3. THE VIOAR of ST. NICHOLAS. By 

the Author of “ Ball y rowan.’’ Cr. 8 vo. cl., 6s. [A' e xt week. 

.. ..... ..n.inv nf tlLH-HAU 71 'nT t’D DTI II V 


NEW NOVEL BY BELTON OTTERBURN. 

9. NUR8B ADELAIDE By the Author of 

“ Unrelated Twins," Ac. Cr. 8vo, ci. gilt, tfs. [Aext week. 


NEW NOVEL BY PIERRE LE OLE RCQ — 

10. CONCERNING 0HARLE8 BOYD ANT. 

By tho Author ol “ Tho Love Story," he. Cr. 8*0, cloth, da. 

•• Mr. CloTOt ha» written a book which 1. well worth reod nv 

_ Whitehall Revie w. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. CHARLES E. TEKROT. 

Ll. OUR PAYING GUESTS, aud other 

Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. , . . „ 

“The talcs are written in a simple and straightforward fashion. 

Lund #« Advertiser. 


12. A MERE PUO. The Bomauce of a Dog. 

By NEMO. Wilh Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 8d. Second 
Edition. [Next toeek. 

•• This pretty story of the adventures of a Pug Dog... .there are few 
books of the season that could have been more heartily recommended 
for children-"— The Standard. _ __ 

13. CONSUMPTION: HOW to AVOID IT; 

and WEAK EYES. By B. SCilWARZBACH, M.D. Crown 

- The two°fectureB can lie endomed with alt oonfideace and oordiaiity 
aa well worth reading.— Dundee Courier. 

DIGBY, LONG A CO, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


BY JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D., D C.L. 

MODERN PAINTERS. A New Cheap 

Edition (complete) in small form, crown Bvo, cloth, gilt 
tope, £2 a®, net. 

With the 825 Woodcuts, the one Lithograph and tht 89 
Full-Page Illustrations, reproduced in Photogravure and 
half-tone. 

The TEXT le complete, and includes the KPI LOG (j E 
written by Mr. Baskin in 1888. 

VOLUMES I., IL The 2 vole., price lie. not. [Now ready. 
VOLUME in. With 18 Full-Page Plates and 8 Woodcuts. 

Price 8s net. [Now ready. 

VOLUME IV. With 35 Full-Page Plates and 116 Woodcuts. 

Price 9s. net. [Now ready. 

VOLUME V. With 38 Full-Page Plates and 101 Woodcuts. 

Price 9s. net. [ Present month. 

INDEX VOLUME, containing a complete Index, Collation, 
and Bibliography. About 400 pages. Price 5e. net. 

[December. 

LECTURES on LANDSCAPE. Given 

at Oxford in January and February, 1871. 

Illustrated wilh 20 Plates in Photogravure and 2 in Colour, 
beiog reproductions of the pictures chosen from tho author's 
private collection, the University Galleries, Ac., by which 
the lectures were originally illustrated. 

Unlf.im in size with “ Studies in Both Art*, ’ is hr 
ll inches. Cloth, £2 s* 

Alio 150 Copies on Arnold Unbleached Hand-made 
Paper with India Proof* of the Plate*, price £4 4s 

[Shortly. 

TEB WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 

Uniform with 1 Kelson and bis Companions In Arm* " 

WELLINGTON, his Comrades and 

Contemporaries. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

With 13 Photogravure Portraits, taken bp special 
permission from the Originals in possession of Hla 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, 14 other IUnetra- 
tlons, facsimiles of Letters, and 2 Maps. 

Largs Imperial Mmo, cloth, gilt top. 12*. 6d. net. 
Also 1(0 Special Large-Paper Copies, on Arnold Paper, 
with India Proofs of the Plates, demy 4to, £2s 2 a 
net 

THE PRINCIPLES of 0RITIGI8M: 

an Introduction to the Study of Literature. By 
W. BABIL WOBSFOLD, M.A., Barrister-auLaw. 
AUTHORS AND SUBJECTS INDEX. 

Demy 8vo, 200 page*, buckram, gilt top. 10e 6d net 

“ A really valuable contribution to criticism.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Without any pedantry or heaviness.”— Scotsman. 

“We confidently recommend this book.”— Speaker. 

SPRING FAIRIE8 and SEA FAIRIES. 

By GERALDINE MOCKLKR. Wilh 50 Illustrations 
by Nellie Benson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Sd. 

THE HESPERIDE8: a Country 

Garland of Ten Songs from Herrick. Set to Music by 
Joseph 8. Moorat. With IS Pall-Page Designs, Cover, 
End Papers, &c., by Paul Woodroffe. Demy 4to, 
antique, 6s. 

RENACD of MONTAUBAN. By 

ROBERT STEBLE, Author of “ Huon of Bordeaux.” 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations and Cover by Fred 
Mason. Fcap. 4to, antique, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 

Translated by H. OSKAR SOMMER, and with 100 
Illustrai ione and Initials by Arthur J. Gaskin. New 
Edition, in I voL, crown 8vo, 860 pp., cloth gilt, 78. 6d. 

SPENSER’S “ FAERIE QUEENS ’’ 

With 231 Illustrations 
(98 Full-Page, 

80 Canto Headings, 

53 Tail-pieces) 

WALTER CRANE. 

Edited, with Preface, Bibliography, Fragment*. 
Title-pages, Ac., by T. J. WI8B. 

A LIMITED EDITION 

on Arnold Unbleached Hand-made Paper, 

in 19 Part* large poet 4 to, £9 19*. <d ; 
or fi vol*., tn cloth box. Art Canvas gilt top*. 
£10 15* net. 


London : RUSKIN HOUSE, 156, Charing Croae 
Road, W.C. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIST: Bis Times, Life, and Work. 

By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon of Worcester Cathedral, Author of 
" Labour and Sorrow,’* Ac. With Portrait from the Painting by Fra Bartolommeo 
Demy 8 vo, gilt top, 10b. 6 d. 

“A book which few will be able to read without genuine pleasure and considerable 
profit .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OUR ENGLISH MINSTERS. Second Series. Contents: 

8 t. Paul’s, York, Ely, Norwich, 8 t. Albans, Salisbury, Worcester, Exeter. By Dean 
LEFROY, Dean BOYLE, Canon NEWBOLT, and others. With nearly 100 illustra¬ 
tions by Herbert Railton and others. Crown pvo, cloth, 3s. 60 ; crown 8 vo, French 
morocco, red-gilt edges, Is. net; demy 8vo, gilt top, doth, designed by Herbert 
Railton, 7s. 0d. 

The FIRST SERIES Volume, uniform with above, may be had in the varioue bindings. 
Contents: Westminster, Canterbury, Durham , Wells, Lincoln, Winchester, Gloucester. 
By Dean FARRAR and others. Illustrated by Herbert Railton and others. 

PERPETUA: a Story of the Persecution of the Early 

Christians. By 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of " Mehalab,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 8s. 

“ Deserves to rank with the author'd best work.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A triumphant piece of work.”— Daily Caronicle. 

** One of tne beet stories Mr. Baring-Gould has ever written.”— Presbyterian. 

THE RETURN to the GROSS. By the Rev. W. 

ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., Editor of “ The Expositor's Bible.” Crown 
8vo, gilt top. 3s. ed. Vol. XIX. of “ The Gospel and the Age ” Series. List of other 
Vols. in Series poet free. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the late 

BISHOP THOROLD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. Introduction by 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

THE PROPHET’S MANTLE- By Christabel Coleridge 

Author of “ The Tender Mercies of the Good,” Ao. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ A healthy and brightly-written story.”— Quiver. 

B. I. BARNATO : a Memoir. By Hairy Raymond With 

Portrait* and Cartoons. Demy fivo, 8s. 

SUCCESS and FAILURE. By R. F. Horton, D.D., 

Author of “ The Teaching of Jesus.” Fcap. 8vo, Is. net; post free, Is. 2d. Vol. XI. 
of “ Tavistock Booklets.” List of other Vols. in Series post free. 

" Books to buy, to resd, to think over, and to enjoy.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 

EXETER CATHEDRAL By the Rev. W. J. Edmonds, 

B.D., Canon of Exeter. Illustrated by Herbert Railton, Fcap. 8vo, Is. net; post free. 
Is. 2d. Vol. XII. of “ English Cathedrals.” List of other Volumes sent post free. 

“ Daintily printed and ably written. There is no better series of handbooks to our 
English Cathedrals.”- Pall Mall Gazette. 

GOOD WORDS VOLUME for 1897. Containing Edna 

LYALL’8 New Story, ” Wayfsring Men.” With 400 Illustrations. Royal fivo, 900 
psges, gilt edges, 7s. fid. 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME for 1897. Containing 

ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH’S New 8tory, “The Gods Arrive.” With 12 Coloured 
Plates and over 300 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. fld. 

TENNYSON. His Art and Relation to Modem Life. By 

8TOPFORD A. BROOKE, M A. Sixth thousand. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ It is not going too far to say that this book comes within measurable distance of being 
the perfect study of Tennyson’s art.”— Academy. 

MARIE HILTON : Her Life and Work. By J. Deane 

HILTON. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 7s. fid. J 

“ Shs was the founder of the first orfiche in England.It is the story of a noble, modest 

life.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BOOK of PARLIAMENT- An Account of the 

Customs and Curiosities of the Two Houses. By MICHAEL MAODONAGH. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“A masterpiece of compendious information.”— Punch. 

IN GARDEN, ORCHARD, and SPINNEY. By Phil 

ROBINSON, Author of ” In my Indian Garden.’’ Crown fivo, gilt top, 8s. 

“ It is a prose poem of the seasons, instinct with grace and feeling.”— Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


By 


a Tale of Old 


BY THE BIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

Demy 8 vo, 14s. net. 

IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. 

JAMES BR7CB, Author of “ The Holy Boman Empire," Ac. With 3 Kept. 
STANDARD.—“In no work that we know have the earlier oaaeee wh.ih hare pro- 
dnoed the existing state of affaire in South Africa been laid bare so plainly, or the problems 
of the future stated with so much insight and force." 

NEW BOOK BY RODYABD KIPLING. 

FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. Groan 8 vo, cloth gilt, 8 s. 

“ CAPTAINS 00URAGE0U8.” A Story of the 

Grand Banks. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Hlnstreled by I. W. TABER. 

71 LA CK AND WHITE.—" In the men of this gallant little boat Mr. Kipling baa added 

to his galleir of oelebritiee some of the finest portraits be has yet drawn.A fine story.” 

WORLD.— ' A fine wholesome story.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.-" A rattling good book." 

DAILY MAIL. “One regards it with feelings of astonishment and hardly qualified 
admiration.” 

Fcap. 8 vo, antique paper, cloth elegant, 7e. fid. 

AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE: an Old French 

Love 8 tory. Edited and Translated by FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON, M.A. 
Second Edition, the Text Collated afresh with the MS. at Paris, the Translation 
Revised, and the Introduction Re-written. 

Crown 8 vo, 8 s. 

FOR PRINCE and PEOPLE: 

Genoa. By E. K. SANDERS. 

NEW NOVEL BY P. MARION CRAWFORD. 

CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols., globe 

8 vo. 12 s. 

ACADEMY.—** The story is told in Mr. Crawford’s best manner, and after the pre¬ 
liminary chapters are well oat of the way, you can hardly lay it aside.’* 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. 

ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD, Author of “Sant’ Ilario,” “DonOrsino,” Ac. 

ATHENAEUM “ It need hardly be said that the story is told with great skill.” 
SECOND EDITION. Fcap. Bvo, 6 s. 

SKETCHES of*EURAL LIFE, and Other Poems. 

By FRANCIS LUCAS. 

GUARDIAN.—" Hie volume may be most heartily recommended to every lover of 
poetry who is ready to weloome a sympathetic treatment of English country life in its most 
picturesque aspects.’’ 

FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.-New Volume. 

Edited by Prof. BURY^Tiinity College, Dublin. Crown fivo, 2a fid. 

CHARLES the GREAT. By Thomas Hodgkin, 

01/ L MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 

MISS MOUSE and her BOYS. By Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH. With Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6 d. 
ATHENAUM.—** Will doubtless be heartily welcomed by friends of her many 
predecessors.”__ 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 468. 


DECEMBER. 
Costutts : 


Price la 


1—A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By 
Johv Bsswicx Chapters IV.-VI. 

2. —A ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
for IRELAND. By F. St. Johv 
Mouow. 

3. —THE PROMOTION of JOHN JOHN¬ 

SON. 

4. —SOME HUMOURS of the COMPOSING- 
ROOM. 


6 . —A CRY from the FAR WEST. By 

Mrs. Molxswoxtk. 

8 .—RAMAZAN. By Hug* Ouvroan. 

7. —COUNTRY NOTES. By 8 . G. Tallxv- 

ttki. I.—The Church. 

8 . —A CUBAN FILIBUSTER. By Habolo 

Bisdlobs. 

9. —THE ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS. 


CHRISTMAS AND DECEMBER NUMBER OF 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


TENNYSON 


FRESHWATER. 


THE LITERARY STUDY of the BIBLE. An Account 

of the Leading Forms of Literature in the Sacred Writings. By Professor RICHARD 
G. MOULTON, M.A. Third Edition. Demy fivo, 10s. fid. 

“ A valuable help to the study of the saored writings .”—Daily Chronicle. 


New Complete Catalogue sent Poet Free on Application to 
ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED. Pries la 4d. 
domain: 

and HIS FRIENDS at 

By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

TENNYSON and HIS FRIENDS at FRESHWATER. 

By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

OHB18THA* In the TK2TBKBNTS. By Jaoob A. Riia. 

Illustrated. 

Tsi SlCOVD I VST XL MX XT OX 

“GOOD AHBBIOaNS.” By Mr* Barton Harrison. 

BDWIX BOOTH in LOB DON. By B. H. House. 

__Ac., Ac., Ac._ 

CHRISTMAS AND DECEMBER NUMBER OF 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED. Price la 

CuSTAIVfi: 

THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

THB OH BIST X AS SKIP. By H. H. Bennett- 

AN OLD TXXE OHBISTHAS GIFT. By Both XeBnery Stuart. 

AND NUMEROUS OTHER STORIES. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LYRTCS. Selected and 

Edited^by W. B. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 06. 

THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. A 

Translation by J. G. OORDERY. Crown 8vo, 7 b. 8d. 

OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G 

COTTON MINCHIN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

THE HILL of the GRACES; or, 

The Great Stone Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
COWPKR, F.8.A. With Maps, Plana, and 76 Illna- 
trationa. Demy Svo, 10e. «d. 

THE DECLINE and FALL of the 

HOMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited 
by J. B. BURY, M.A. In 7 vole., demy Svo, gilt top, 
8a. Od. each. Crown Svo, 8s. each. Vol. IV. 

THE LIFE of ERNEST RENAN. 

By Madame DARMESTETER. With Portrait. Crown 
Svo, 8s. 

.msawatiro of 

JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

JE880PP, D.D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

A HISTORYof BRITISH COLONIAL 

POLICY. By H. E. EGERTON, M.A. Demy 8vo, 
12 b. 6d. 

A PRIMER of the BIBLE. By 

Prof. W. H. BENNETT, M.A. Crown Svo, 2a. 8d. J 

LIGHT and LEAVEN: Historical 

and Social Sermons. By the Rev. HENSLEY 
HENSON, M.A., Fellow of Aft Souls', Inckmbeiit of Bt 
Mary a Hospital, Ilford. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE BEGINNINGS of ENGLISH4 
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NOTICE. 


The issue of The Academy for next week, 
December 4th, will consist of a Double 
Number in a Coloured Cover. It will con¬ 
tain some further remarks on an Academy 
of Letter*, a Review of Literature in 
1897, a number of article* on Writer* of 
younger reputation, Special Article* on 
literary nubject*, and notices of Chrixtmas 
and other New Book*. Advertisement* 

should reach this Office by next Thursday 
morning. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY. 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
1649-1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
Yol. II., 1651-1654. (Longmans & Co.) 

M R. GARDINER has approached one 
step nearer to the completion of 
his great task. The new volume carries 
us from the battle of Worcester to the 
eve of the meeting of the first Parliament 
of the - Protectorate. It covers the sub¬ 
jugation of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, the Dutch War, the dissolution 
of the Long Parliament, the career of 
the Nominated Parliament, the transition 
from the Commonwealth to the Protectorate, 
the long and intricate negotiations of Crom¬ 
well for alliance with France and Spain. 
We are thus allowed to follow to their end 
the course of several important episodes and 
determining crises of the interesting story : 
we are left on the threshold of others equally 
familiar, which will form the main theme of 
the next instalment. Now, Mr. Gardiner’s 
successive volumes are always looked for 
with great eagerness; but his Ford Lectures 
at Oxford last year made students more 
than usually anxious for his full version 
of the Dutch War and the negotiations with 
Franoe and Spain. Indeed, this volume 
was advertised a year ago. Rumour at¬ 


tributed its non-appearance to the policy of 
the publishers. A long-suffering public, it 
was supposed, could not digest more than 
two new books from Mr. Gardiner in one 
year, and so students have been kept wait¬ 
ing while our author expounded to Father 
Gerard “ What Gunpowder Plot was,” and, 
for the benefit of the general reader, fitted 
Cromwell into his “ Place in History.” 
Rumour is notoriously “a false jade,” and 
our consolation will be that the next in¬ 
stalment of the fascinating story should 
come all the more quickly. 

There are probably only two or three men 
in England who are in the least degree quali¬ 
fied to sit in judgment on Mr. Gardiner’s 
work, and of these the most competent rises 
in this volume almost to the dignity of a 
collaborateur. The generous appreciation 
accorded by the preface to the labours of 
Mr. C. H. Firth prepares us for the frequent 
mention of his name in the footnotes 
throughout the book. But the wealth of 
new material which his investigations have 
placed at Mr. Gardiner's disposal has in 
places combined with the author’s own dis¬ 
coveries to upset a proportionate treatment 
of the many points which came under 
survey. Thus, one chapter suffices for the 
settlement of Ireland after Cromwell’s 
departure—the material has been long 
accessible. But Mr. Firth’s recent work 
for the Scottish Historical Society—which, to 
save Scotch pride, bears the vague titles of 
‘‘Scotland and the Commonwealth” and 
“Scotland and the Protectorate”—has 
necessitated a long and, to speak truth, 
very wearisome account of the comparatively 
unimportant marchings and counter-march¬ 
ings connected with the suppression of 
Glencaim’s rising in 1654. 

The fact is that, from an artistic point 
of view, Mr. Gardiner sticks too con¬ 
scientiously to his theory of the chrono¬ 
logical study of history. In such a 
treatment facts must needs lose much of 
their relative significance. Everything that 
is known has an equal right to a place in 
the narrative. The story will no doubt 
sometimes tell itself, but often it will not be 
worth the space devoted to it, and in any 
case it will lose much in the telling. At 
any rate, this will be the feeling of many 
readers as they work their way through Mr. 
Gardiner’s new volume. They must have 
felt it in his previous books. Considering 
the interest of the narrative, this defect, if 
defect it is, will seem to many to reach its 
extremest form in the present volume. When 
Mr. Gardiner chooses, he can be simple and 
direct enough; it is not from confusion of 
thought in the writer that the narrative is 
allowed at times to meander through pages 
of continuous and seemingly endless detail. 
At times, no doubt, it is the wealth of avail¬ 
able material which is the cause. Generally 
speaking, however, Mr. Gardiner is thinking 
of his subject rather than of his readers, 
and the fitting together of the Chinese 
puzzle into which history written from 
original materials too often resolves itself, 
becomes an exercise which is its own reward. 
Thus much as to the manner. 

Despite all that has been written on the 
Great Rebellion, Mr. Gardiner is so far a 
pioneer in the thorny subject which he is 


slowly traversing, that, even if he had a far 
less lucid style, it would be neoeesary to read 
his book. For he is gradually dissipating 
the fog (sometimes, it may be, the halo) in 
which strong party prejudice on one side or 
the other has wrapped the heroes of the 
age. We learn of lreton’s “incompetency 
as a commander,” which was “displayed 
alike in his readiness to. undertake more 
than he was able to accomplish and in his 
failure to proportion his means to the objects 
which he had in view.” We can no longer 
treat Blake as the “seventeenth century 
Nelson”; nor had he any “of that inno¬ 
vating tactical skill which had enabled 
Cromwell to convert a mere success into a 
crushing victory.” Tromp was the hero of 
the Dutch War: Blake was merely “ a 
bold and inspiring commander.” The ulti¬ 
mate success of the English fleet was due 
entirely to its superior equipment. Twice 
at least, in the oourse of the war, the Dutch 
admirals and sailors, as skilful and brave as 
their English rivals, had to retire from a 
drawn battle because of the failure of their 
ammunition and supplies through the care¬ 
lessness of the responsible administration. 
Indeed, the whole account of the naval war¬ 
fare is admirable, and worthy to be placed 
alongside of Mr. Gardiner’s studies in 
military history. Captain Mahan himself 
could scarcely surpass them. Like one of 
the Commonwealth commanders of whom he 
speaks, Mr. Gardiner passes from the land 
to the sea, and, at any rate, to the amateur 
in such matters, he seems equally at home 
on either. And as the inherent superiority 
of the English sailors at all times has been 
an article of our patriotic creed, so has a 
sceptical age sneered with Macaulay at the 
Puritans who prohibited amusements such 
as bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it afforded pleasure to 
the spectators. We may no longer nurse 
this uncharitable belief. The benchers of 
the Middle Temple prefaced their masque 
with the singing of the Hundredth Psalm, 
but a masque included singing, and even 
dancing. The objections to “promiscuous 
dancing”—which we take to mean the danc¬ 
ing of the two sexes together—may have been 
objectionable to the more austere Puritans 
for the reason which led them to prohibit 
bear-baiting and bull-baiting, namely, “ the 
immorality which these exhibitions fostered.” 
But amusement of all kinds, even to the 
extent of practical joking, was not ban¬ 
ished from England by the vehemence 
of a few morbid fanatics. “ Oliver loved 
an innocent jest,” and was a friend to out¬ 
door sports and indoor amusements. After 
so great a disillusionment we shall not be 
surprised to learn that Barebones Parliament 
was not a contemporary nickname, nor— 
most cherished illusion of all—that Tromp’s 
triumphant voyage down the Channel after 
the Dutch victory off Dungeness with the 
emblematical broom tied to his masthead, is 
based on no reliable evidence. 

But, after all, for most of us the chief 
interest of the Commonwealth and Pro¬ 
tectorate will centre round the revelation it 
affords of Cromwell’s own character. To 
the ardent believer in the virtues of demo¬ 
cracy it must ever be a source of bitter dis¬ 
appointment to discover how few great men 
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are thrown up by a revolution. The 
French Revolution produced none of first- 
rate capacity except Mirabeau and Danton. 
Cromwell was the sole giant of the English 
Rebellion. And Cromwell is the hero of 
Mr. Gardiner’s great epic. But he is not 
drawn as Carlyle drew his heroes—in an 
idealised form. As the story unfolds itself, 
his limitations become increasingly clearer. 
To our thinking he is none the less hero 
because he is thereby made more of a man. 
We sometimes wonder whether in Mr. 
Gardiner’s own case there has not been, in 
the course of his study of the period, some¬ 
thing of a disillusionment regarding his 
own hero. Would he always have so frankly 
described him as “ eager to make the best of 
both worlds”? And does he not almost 
contradict himself in the next sentence when 
he declares that “ the tragedy of his (Crom¬ 
well’s) career lies in the inevitable result 
that nis efforts to establish religion and 
morality melted away as the morning mist, 
whilst his abiding influence was built upon 
the vigour with which he promoted the 
material aims of his countrymen ” ? Indeed, 
the characteristic of the whole period spanned 
by this volume is the gradual predominance 
in the minds of Englishmen in general, of 
material, mundane aims, as Mr. Gardiner 
seems to prefer to call them, over the re¬ 
ligious ideals of the Rebellion itself: 

“ For a time after the outbreak of the Civil 
War there had been a tendency to suboidinate 
all other considerations to spiritual and ideal 
aims; to advance the godly and depress the 
profane had been the aim of statesmen and 
soldiers. Now, as ever happens, the neglected 
body of man, with its material needs and 
passions, was beginning to assert itself. 
Though there had been an ideal element 
in the conquest of Ireland and Scotland, a 
desire to render the populations of those 
countries better and happier by forcing upon 
them in the one case English religion, in the 
other cass English justice and toleration, there 
had been a painfully material side as well; a 
greed for land or power, and, at the best, a 
determination to impose the English yoke upon 
peoples firmly purposed to lead their own life in 
their own fashion. The new commercial policy 
(inaugurated by the Navigation Aot) did not 
profess to have other than material aims. The 
intention of its framers, by the very nature of 
the case, was not to make England better or 
nobler, but to make her richer.” 

Cromwell himself passed through the same 
transition. In Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, it is 
this combination of religious and mundane 
interests in his policy “which has raised 
Cromwell to the position of the national 
hero of the nineteenth ceutury.” But 
whereas before the Dutch War religious con¬ 
siderations held the first place in his mind, 
his determination to attack Spain in the 
West Indies, and yet to remain at peace 
with her in Europe, is interpreted by Mr. 
Gardiner as marking the time when the 
first place is given to “ mundane endeavour.” 
The conclusion which he draws—they are 
the closing words of the volume—is that 

“ if the Restoration is to be regarded as a return 
of a mode of thought anterior to Puritanism, it 
may fairly be said that the spirit of the Restora¬ 
tion had at last effected a lodgment within the 
bosom of Oliver himself.” 

The other prominent clue given by this 
volume to Mr. Gardiner’s own interpreta¬ 


tion of Cromwell’s character calls for less 
comment, because it is the central feature of 
his recent lectures on “ Cromwell’s Place in 
History.” Cromwell’s claim to the character 
of a constructive statesman practically dis¬ 
appears in Mr. Gardiner’s handling. N either 
in home nor in foreign politics had he a 
programme of his own. He was a pure 
opportunist. It was for others to suggest; 
and to almost all suggestions, however wild, 
he would listen. It was enough for him to 
seise the moment for action, to cut the knot 
instead of making any attempt patiently 
to unloose it. This volume affords two 
admirable illustrations of the part which 
Cromwell played in the determination of 
events. In the controversy between Lambert 
desiring a freely elected successor to the 
effete Long Parliament, and Harrison who 
urged an assembly of the Godly, Cromwell’s 
religious side came uppermost, and, after 
long controversy, he decided for Harrison. 
“It was,” remarks Mr. Gardiner in passing, 
“ the impossibility of reconciling these two 
views which ultimately wrecked the revolu¬ 
tion and restored the monarchy.” But the 
failure of the impracticable body taught 
him a lesson, and, as between France and 
Spain, the protracted negotiations ended at 
length in favour of France because Spain 
could not give the sum which Cromwell 
demanded as the price of English aid. 
The practical, mundane consideration out¬ 
weighed all others in the ultimate decision. 

Such are a few of the important topics 
treated in this volume. Its interest lies 
mainly in foreign policy. But the new 
constitution has been sketched. The “In¬ 
strument of Government” has established 
the Protectorate and has guaranteed a 
Parliament. We know already, from the 
Ford Lectures, that Mr. Gardiner has his 
own views on the causes of the dissolution 
of the first Parliament summoned under the 
Instrument. We must wait patiently for 
the volume which should take us almost 
within sight of Cromwell’s death. 


THE NEW FRANKNESS. 

Studies in Frankness. By Charles Whibley. 

(W. Heinemann.) 

Mr. Whibley won and deserved much 
credit for these essays when they first 
appeared. One has but to turn to 
pages 118 and 119, and read his analysis 
of the style of Apuleius to see what 
a keen eye he has for some of the minor 
beauties of prose. Had he confined him¬ 
self to such work he would have earned 
nothing but praise. A different com¬ 
plexion is, however, given to his object 
by the essay in which he introduces and 
links together the different papers. With 
this composition, as the newer and most 
important thing in the volume, we 
shall principally deal. Unfortunately Mr. 
Whibley does not attend to his own 
maxims. “ There is not and there 
can never be,” he writes, “ any legiti¬ 
mate purpose in print save pleasure and 
delight.” This is directed against such 
novelists as are buoyed up with a vain 


hope of improving mankind. But he him¬ 
self informs his essays with a purpose far 
other than pleasure and delight; it is to 
preach a gospel of license, ana to show that 
it is proper to write “ a thousand dishevelled 
words ” that it is shameful to use in con¬ 
versation. 

Now, if this matter is to be discussed, it 
behoved Mr. Whibley to state his case with 
precision and clearness. Against whom is 
his railing directed? We are told that the 
Realist says this, the Puritan that, the 
Prude and the Pedant something else, but 
these are only different names for a stuffed 
figure who is put up merely to be knocked 
down. Apparently there is no critic of 
standing wno has expressed the views that 
excite his anger, and his rage has to go back 
to Jeremy Collier—the “ redoubtable enemy 
of stage-plays,” as Matthew Arnold called 
him. What was the use of dragging 
Jeremy from his grave ? He is dean for¬ 
gotten by all but a few. The writer looks at 
Efe through the convention of his day and 
generation. You do not expect to find in 
Aristophanes the morality of the nineteenth 
century; you read him for his cleverness, 
his wit, and his fancy, and take the morality 
as part of the time and the man. It is the 
same with Boccaccio, with Cervantes, with 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Fielding. 
Can Mr. Whibley name any critic of repute 
who says of any masterpiece it should be a 
dosed book because • the author does not 
write for Exeter Hall? So far there is 
scarcely room for argument. Unfortunately 
for himself, Mr. Whibley does not stop at 
this point. He is one of those who, once 
mounted on an idea, cannot draw rein till it 
is ridden to death, and who, by wild ex¬ 
travagance, do more harm than good to any 
cause they attempt to champion. 

By dint of probably the worst logic that 
ever got into print, he seeks to convince the 
reader that tins license ought to be exercised 
as freely to-day as it was a thousand years 
ago. The cardinal point of his argument, 
when shorn of its prolix setting, can be put 
into a nutshell. He admits that to the 
“ privacies and restraints ”—the absence of 
frankness—imposed by the need of purity 
“ we owe our morals, our manners, the very 
elegancies of human conduct.” To these 
be should have added vigour. Without 
purity, strength—physical and intellectual— 
is bound to decay; the ultimate and rational 
justification of purity is its necessity to a clean 
and wholesome mind in a clean and wholesome 
body. Whoever tampers with it is sinning 
against the birthright of men and women, 
for impurity is in itself decay. But this 
is not a proposition he seeks to controvert. 
Life and literature stand on a different 
footing, he argues. “Life is governed by 
the laws of habit and empire ; literature 
bows only to its own dictates.” But the 
inversion of this is equally true. Life has 
evolved its laws and habits out of its 
necessities, and may, with equal truth, be 
said to bow only to its own dictates; so 
that the sonorous platitude might, after all, 
have been uttered by a wiseacre. If eTer 
there was a truth at once simple and incon¬ 
trovertible, it is that life includes literature, 
or, conversely, that literature is only a part 
(and not the largest part) of life. But Mr. 
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Whibley’s whole case rests on the conten¬ 
tion that the part is greater than the whole 
—in his own words, that “ literature trans¬ 
cends the narrow world of life; knows not 
the limits which are set upon the hardiest 
traveller.” By what sense, we should like 
to ask, is Mr. Charles "Whibley going to 
travel beyond what is included in life? 
Some years before his death we remember 
Mr. Louis Stevenson discussed the very 
point, and concluded that even the great 
world of Shakespeare was but made up of 
different embodiments of himself. 

No doubt Mr. Whibley will have his 
answer pat. He could not have signed his 
name to so many contradictions but for a 
defect that bars the wav to his becoming a 
great critic. It is the almost entire absence 
of imagination and sympathy which .is mani¬ 
fest in every sentence. Words to him are 
but words and nothing more, and their value 
“does not depend upon the ideas they 
connote.” Yes, but they will not obey him, 
and we judge a theory by its outoome. 
He asks light and colour and music from 
words, and they but rumble in a muddy 
stream. Let anyone who doubts it compare 
the worst page of Gaston do Latour with the 
best in toe book before us; and Mr. Pater 
is the fount and origin of the philosophy, 
much as it has changed its complexion. 
When Mr. Whibley is most importunate in 
his demand for pictorial quality, toe result is 
some such horror as this: “ Their gulching 
bellies refuted the plea of hunger and beg¬ 
gary.” In the second place, he has no eye for 
that hall-mark of imagination which marks 
the highest art; his chief delight is in toe 
second-rate work of writers. For example, 
there is little room for argument about toe 
merits of Poe’s short stories ; they are mar¬ 
vels of ingenious mechanism, but they have 
never got past toe early stage of invention; 
you can tell by toe very writing that Poe never 
reached toe point of imagining them; hence 
their use has been only toat of quarries to 
others. But invention is enough for Mr. 
Whibley; and Poe, we are gravely told, is 
still toe “ dominant influence of three litera¬ 
tures.” In other words, it is raw material, 
not great and perfect art, that delights him. 
He grumbles at Adlington for glossing over 
the filthiest passages in toe Golden Ass, and 
at Sterne for not being more plain-spoken. 
From toe great pages of Rabelais he has 
learned nothing but this so-called frank¬ 
ness. We willingly admit toe admirable 
perseverance with which he has worked 
out the personal history of the subjects of 
these essays; but there, again, toe uni magi - 
native man has halted where another would 
not have been content till he had realised for 
us period and environment. And, if one 
proof more be required, we may point to his 
oontentment with minor beauties, his hunt 
after toe small critic, his happiness with toe 
small author. 

Up to a certain point we have no fault to 
find with this. There is a p lace, and no 
dishonourable one, for Mr. Whibley in toe 
field of letters; but let him stick to his last. 
When he comes forth to lay down the law 
about art and morals we can but answer 
“No; for a guide on these high matters 
we demand someone of wider outlook and 
broader sympathies, and a more liberal 


mind.” As to this question of morality, we 
know that literature is under toe same great 
laws as life itself, and toat from Homer to 
Walter Scott it has been a reflection of life, 
and that toe greatest writers, those whose 
standing is unquestioned, and who have 
given us most pleasure, have not been 
ashamed to feel that mankind was toe better 
of their having lived and written. It was 
a dying satisfaction to Scott that he had 
been on toe side of goodness as it had been 
to Fielding before him, to Lord Tennyson 
as it was to Robert Browning, as it must be 
to every strong and healthy man. A retro¬ 
gression of morals, a growth of that licentious 
frankness advocated by Mr. Whibley, ever 
has been in our own history and in that of 
other countries an infallible symptom of 
decay. Cant is bad, and toe cant of morality 
is the most sickening of all, but cant itself 
is better than the new frankness. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

Letters and Unpublished Writings of Landor. 

By Stephen "Wheeler. (Bentley.) 

Walter 8avage Landor, though always 
regarded by a distinguished circle as a 
man of genius, has not until recently taken 
his place among toe immortals, in general 
opinion. Mr. Sidney Colvin, probably more 
than anyone, has once and for all given 
Landor his due place in toe popular sense. 
What Mr. Forster had attempted with 
labour, Mr. Colvin accomplished with ease, 
chiefly because he brought to bear on his 
subject not merely a fine scholarship and 
industry, but a remarkable insight into toe 
humanity of toe man of whom he wrote. 
We may take it, then, as beyond cavil that 
Landor will retain henceforward his due 
position among toe great English writers. 
That any public recognition of him has 
been, to some extent, tardy is easily ex¬ 
plained. Landor, with all his splendid 
intellectual gift, was greatly lacking in the 
emotional force which, when added to great 
mental power, makes an irresistible appeal. 
Not only this, but he rather courted a 
certain loneliness; indeed, he might even 
say that to some extent he assumed the 
attitude of one apart. Not that this would 
have made any very real difference, for 
the man was, in his nature, solitary; but 
we cannot help thinking that he rather 
emphasised in his writing and conversa¬ 
tion a characteristic which was, in truth, 
inborn. Moreover, he was rarely in 
touch with his own time, at any rate, 
in his writings. By nature he was 
Roman, by intellect Athenian. Hence we 
find in him a certain superb scorn for toe 
ill-considered and too emotional writing of 
toe present day. How far, indeed, modern 
literature has a bias towards emotion and 
sentiment we have no space at present to 
discuss; but undoubtedly this tendency has 
been felt and attacked by such a really 
great writer as Mr. Meredith. In any case, 
toe three reasons we have given will be 
enough to account for a certain delay in 

E ar enthusiasm towards Walter Savage 
or. 


The present book by Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler will not, we think, add greatly 
to the fame of Landor. Interesting much 
of it undoubtedly is; but we cannot con¬ 
scientiously say toat either by the prose or 
toe poetry, here published for toe first 
time, any real addition will be made to an 
already secure reputation. The oountenance 
of Landor has an aspect original and 
powerful, though probably no really excel¬ 
lent portrait of him is to be found. He 
himself appeared to prefer toe likeness of 
him by Sir William Boxall, which, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Colvin considers benignant and 
feeble. Partly, however, because of Lan- 
dor’s own preference, and also because, in 
stating his preference, he makes an in¬ 
teresting self-revelation, we may quote what 
he says of the portrait: 

“ Perhaps, when I am in toe grave, curiosity 
may be excited to know what kind of counten¬ 
ance that creature had who imitated nobody, 
and whom nobody imitated; the man who 
walked through toe crowd of poets and prose- 
men and never was touched by anyone’s skirts; 
who walked up to the ancients and talked with 
them familiarly, but never took a sup of wine 
or crust of bread in their houses. If this 
should happen, and it probably will within 
your lifetime, then let toe good people see the 
old man’s head by Boxall.” 

So far as we can gather, not merely by 
actual portraits, but by toe personal descrip¬ 
tion of the Countess of Blessington, Landor 
had a face of rugged intellectuality, with 
eyes of quick intelligence, and a mouth always 
on the edge of human kindliness. Though in 
toe opinion of toe present writer Landor’s 
fame rests as much on his poetry as his 
prose, and especially on toe splendid poem 
of “ Gebir,” which was an especial favourite 
with Shelley, most readers will know him 
best by toe “Imaginary Conversations.” 
Three additions are here made, though one 
of them appears finally in verse form. The 
first here printed will undoubtedly be read 
with toe greatest interest. This is an 
imaginary conversation between Savonarola 
and toe Prior of San Marco. Unfortun¬ 
ately, this conversation is “ imaginary ” in 
the worst sense. In toe other conversa¬ 
tions Landor has never, so far as we are 
aware, outraged, at any rate, probabilities; 
and it is half the charm of these com¬ 
positions that toe author almost persuades 
us that they actually took place. It 
was impossible, however, that Savonarola 
could have had any such conversation with 
the Prior as is here described. Nor, as a 
matter of fact, was Savonarola, though put 
to toe extreme of torture, actually burnt, as 
he is here represented to have been. He 
was hanged with two monks—Domenicho, of 
Padua, and Silvestro Maruti. The actual 
facts of that celebrated death being so well 
known, toe force of toe following passage 
is almost altogether lost: 

SAVONAROLA. 

"My Holy Father, toe Father who is in 
heaven, has too often found me guilty, even 
from infancy. Nevertheless has He deigned to 
show me the light of His countenance, and to 
confer on me toe office of proclaiming His will. 
And now Hii right hand guides me on the road 
to expiate mv many sins.” 
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FEIOB. 

“ Thy many ring P What mortal ever lived 
wore chastely, more charitably, more devoutly P 
And to die bo ! Oh, God of Mercy! Can 
human flesh endure the surrounding flames P ” 

SAVONABOLA. 

“ Yes j that flesh which God has prepared 
for it.” 

If this passage suffers something from a 
perversion of actual fact, the concluding 
part of the dialogue is fine in the ex¬ 
treme. And here let us point out what has 
sometimes been ignored—the great dramatic 
faculty which Landor shows, quite apart 
from the beauty and reticence of his 
dialogue. 

PBIOB. 

** What noise is that I hear ? Whither are 
coming those four carts P With what are they 
laden P" 

SAVONAROLA. 

" I will tell thee.” 

PBIOB. 

“ But why dost thou also rise from thy 
ohair ? ” 

SAVONAROLA. 

"Those carts are laden with faggots and 
stakes; one of the stoutest it several ells long. 
What a number of poor starving creatures might 
be comforted «t Christmas by such a quantity 
of materials! ” 

That one line, “ But why dost thou also 
rise from thy chair? ” gives us the authen¬ 
tic thrill which the great dramatists give. 
The second dialogue is not only greatly 
inferior to the first, but quite inferior to 
any other of the “ Imaginary Conversa¬ 
tions.” It is supposed to take place between 
the Countess of Albany, the widow of the 
Young Pretender, who died so miserably 
after his splendid and forlorn expedition, 
and Alfieri, the lover of the Countess. There 
is nothing here that seems to call for any 
special oomment, except that Landor was 
evidently not in the vein when he wrote it. 
A note, however, which he appends 
describing the death-bed of the heart-broken 
poet is decidedly interesting. Alfieri turns 
on his bed to the priest who has been sent 
to him, and says, “Who are you? I don’t 
know you, and I don’t want you, and I 
won’t have you.” The third conversation, 
which finally took verse form, is a description 
of the appearance of Joan of Arc before her 
judge, the bishop of Beauvais. Here, again, 
we are not gTeatly impressed. The whole 
scene has a frigid cleverness about it, which 
is never for a moment convincing. It is an 
interesting intellectual exercise, done into 
verse—correct, flat, and uninspired. As a 
specimen we may take some lines from the 
concluding speech of Joan of Arc: 

JOAN. 

“ I am no sorceress, no prophetess ; 

Bur. this, O man in ermine, I foretell: 

Thou and hoee round thee shall erelong 
re. e ve 

Your due reward. England shall rue the day 

She entered Prance—her empire totters Pile, 

Y- sentinels, who guard those hundred heads 

Against a shepherdess in bonds—pile high 

The faggots round the stake that stands 
upright. 

And roll the barrel gently down the street, 

Le-t the pitch burst the hoops and mess the 
way.” 


This is a quite fair specimen of the whole 
scene, never for a moment charged with 
colour, or passion, or even vigour. 

Coming to Londor’s detached thoughts 
and writings by the way, it is interesting to 
know that he would sooner have written 
Gray’s “The boast of heraldry,” &o., and 
George Herbert’s lovely verse, beginning 
“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” 
than any other verse ever penned; and that, 
perhaps, his favourite couplet was Tibullus’ 

“ Te spectem, supreme mihi cum ven«rit hora 

Te teneam moriens deflciente manu.” 

The beauty of “deficients menu” is prob¬ 
ably impossible to translate into English; 
and Landor has certainly not done it in 

» 

“ And hold your hand to the last clasp in mine.’ 

The word “ deficients ” gives the sense of a 
gradual failing and faltering of touch, which 
is quite missed in the commonplace “last 
clasp.” It is curious to find emphasised 
here what is alreadv known — Landor’s 
preference of Ovid to Virgil. Undoubtedly 
the Ovidian elegiac is well-nigh perfect of 
its kind, but it is apt to pall with its repeated 
sweetness, and cannot for a moment be com¬ 
pared to the ever-varied, ever-sonorous music 
of the Virgilian hexameter. We are glad 
to find him attacking the absurdly inadequate 

“ Warble his native wood-notes wild,” 

which Landor, by the way, ascribes to Ben 
Jonson. He has here such an excellent 
criticism on Shakespeare that it will bear 
quotation: 

“Shakespeare was m warbler, nor were 
wood-notes his. ... On the contrary, they 
were elaborate, and *be thoughts were often 
far-sought and quaint. . . . Imagination, not 
fancy, possessed him when be made Caliban 
bis slave, and when he possest the heart of 
Miranda.” 

As to Landor’s feeling towards “ Hose 
Aylmer,” it is probable that it was not so 
much a deep emotion as an imaginative 
yearning. Poets love through their imagina¬ 
tion, and the feeling is often very real; 
but it is not to be confounded with 
the affection of the average man. We 
have only to cite Dante’s feeling towards 
Beatrice, or Shelley’s as expressed in Epi- 
psychidion. or that of 8hakespeare in the 
Sonnets. Nor is it to the point to urge that 
Landor’s tenderness lasted till death. It is 
precisely this kind of clarified devotion which 
is often the most durable. As to the 
identity of J. S., it seems to us something of 
an impertinence to inquire. This is precisely 
the kind of speculation which the late Lord 
Tennyson so rightly, if in somewhat morbid 
fashion, attacked. In one of his letters 
which are here quoted, Landor, in fact, 
makes an interesting reference to Tennyson: 
“ I wish our present poets would pay more 
attention to immovable and solid models, 
and less to hollow and light plaster. . . . 

Do not think I undervalue this excellent 
man’s poetry.” With a little reflection, one 
must admit this to be a very sound criticism 
on much of Lord Tennyson’s work. As to 
Landor’s judgments, generally, on his con¬ 
temporaries, they are far too biassed by 
personal matters. He thinks “ The Curse 
of Kehama ” one of our greatest poems. His 


opinions are chiefly interesting as being 
those of one who spanned snoh a large 
period in our literature. But the fact is, that 
contemporary opinions of authors by authors 
are utterly misleading, fascinating as they 
may be to read. Here, for instance, we 
find Coleridge saying of Landor himself, 
“ He has never learned, with all his energy, 
to write simple and lucid English.” The 
following line by Landor, on the chief poets 
of his time, is, in a way, excellent: 

“ Asthmatic Wordsworth, Byron piping hot" 
Byron, however, wrote of Landor: 

“ That deep-mouthed Boeotian Savage Landor 
Has taken for a swan rogue Southey’s 
gander.” 

It is curious to note that Landor foresaw the 
budding genius of Mrs. Browning, a writer 
in almost all respects the exact opposite of 
himself. Though we cannot think that the 
specimens of Landor here given will contri¬ 
bute greatly to his fame, this book is 
excellent reading throughout; and if it does 
not add a leaf to his laurel, it emphasises a 
great and lovable personality. 


WORDSWORTHIANA. 

A Primer of Wordsworth. By Laurie Magnus. 
(Methuen.) 

Journal* of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by 
William Knight. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Poem* in Two Volumes. By William Words¬ 
worth. Reprinted from the Original 
i Edition of 1807. Edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson. (Nutt.) 

Four Posts : Selection* from Wordsworth, Cole¬ 
ridge, Shelley, and Keats. Selected by 
Oswald Crawfurd. (Chapman & Hall.) 

M. Lkoouis’ interesting study of Wordsworth 
seems to have given the signal for a whole 
number of works on the same inexhaustible 
subject. Here are four books within a 
week, wholly or in large part devoted to 
him. A fifth, Mr. Andrew Lang’s anthology, 
Is reserved for separate treatment. 

We do not think that a primer of a poet’s 
work is a very happy thing to write. Apart 
from the unpleasant associations of the 
name, it implies a formality and rigidity of 
treatment which does not lend itself to the 
most fruitful criticism. So long as facts 
are dealt with it is all right. Mr. Magnus’s 
brief biography of Wordsworth and his 
bibliography of books by and about him 
are most useful; but when he oomes to 
the discussion of the poems he is clearly 
hampered by having to arrange them 
under “ Longer Poems,” “ Shorter Poems,” 
“ Memorials of Tours and Sonnets,” and to 
write the orthodox little bit about each piece 
in turn. It is a pity, for both in these 
chapters and in the critical essay proper 
which Mr. Magnus appends to them there 
is some excellent appreciation — subtle, 
sympathetic, discriminating. And Mr. 
Magnus has the gift of putting his critical 
views effectively. Here are two telling 
sentences on Wordsworth’s mistakes in re¬ 
vising some of his early poems: 

“ Form had misted his early genius into 
bizarre,-ies and conceits of style; in later life. 
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therefore, the mere pretence of style, taper- 
added at such, conveyed occasionally to hit 
morbid remorse a feeling of distrust and suspi¬ 
cion. Often enough he sacrificed linguistic 
beauty, spontaneously attained in the glow of 
creation, to the culling quality of logical 
precision, and, puzzled, as it were by his own 
excellence, exerted himself for a pedantic re¬ 
construction of his musical thought.” 

Mr. Magnus’s judgment frequently carries 
us with him, but we part company when he 
begins a polemio against The Ode on the 
Intimation* of Immortality. He takes the 
line that it is not up to the level of modern 
psychology, which “ discovers the child 
‘trailing’ quite other and more definite 
qualities than ‘clouds of glory’ from its 
quad rum anous ancestors.” This sort of 
firing—it is really a divergence from Mr. 
Magnus’s normal manner—rather makes us 
gasp. And surely “Herbert's theory of 
fire individual’s life following the stages 
of the race’s culture ” is heavy artillery 
to bring up against a poem. 

The journals of Dorothy Wordsworth now 
published by Prof. Knight are of two kinds: 
there are domestic journals, written at 
Alfoxden in 179b, and at Grasmere at 
various periods from 1800 to 1803, and 
there are journals of travel, recording tours 
undertaken at home and abroad up to 1828. 
With large portions of these writings Prof. 
Knight and other biographers have already 
familiarised the world; the majority of 
them have never hitherto been printed in 
full. Nor are they now so printed. This 
is Prof. Knight’s Apologia: 

“ All the journals contain numerous trivial 
detailn, which bear ample witness to the ‘ plain 
living and high thinking ’ of the Wordsworth 
household; and in this edition samples of these 
details are idven—but there is no nerd to 
record all the cases in which the sister wrote 
‘ To-day I mended William’s shirts,’ or • William 
gathered sticks,’ or * I went in search of eggs,’ 
Ac., Ac.” 

It is churlish, perhaps, to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth; but, grateful as we are 
to Prof. Knight for what he has afforded us, 
we are bound to say that the value of the 
boon seems immensely diminished by the 
absence of just those “ trivial details ” which 
he has elected to suppress. Nothing is in 
reality “ trivial ” which throws the slightest 
light on such unique and fascinating per¬ 
sonalities as those of the Wordsworths, 
and surely, from the “ human document ” 
point of view, these faithful records of the 
daily life which they actually lived are of 
far greater importance than the more de¬ 
liberate and artificial accounts of holiday 
tours in unfamiliar surroundings. Nor is 
our confidence, that Prof. Knight was justi¬ 
fied in disregarding what Dorothy Words¬ 
worth thought fit to preserve, in any way 
increased by a consideration of the state in 
which this process has left his text What 
are we to make of this, for instance: “ A 
poor girl called to beg, who had no work, 
and was going in search of it to Kendal. 
She slept in Mr. Benson’s . . . and went off 
after breakfast in the morning with 7d. and 
a letter to the Mayor of Kendal.” Why 
are we supposed not to care whether the 
girl slept in Mr. Benson’s guest-chamber 
or his bam ? Two pages later comes the 
following: “ A succession of delicious views 


from ... to Brathay. We met near ... 
a pretty little boy with a wallet over his 
shoulder.” Surely this again is an irritating 
and motiveless mutilation. After all deduc¬ 
tions, however, the book is a most welcome 
one, and we regret the impossibility of accord¬ 
ing to it the space it deserves. It does not, 
of course, in any essential point, modify our 
notions of Dorothy Wordsworth, or of her 
great brother, or of their serene life in the 
little Grasmere cottage; but it fills in many 
outlines, and renews and deepens our know¬ 
ledge of one of the most delightful relation¬ 
ships in all literature. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s elegant reprint of the 
Poems of 1807, together with that of the 
Lyrical Ballad* issued by the same publisher 
some years ago, will be of considerable 
value to the critical student of Wordsworth, 
who above all things desires to trace the 
gradual changes in the poet’s literary creed, 
as they declare themselves in the constant 
and careful revision of his work. The 
nature of this revision is indicated in the 
notes appended by the editor, who also 
furnishes a preface and an exceedingly 
interesting essay on the structure of 
the Wordsworthian sonnet. “ Professor 
Schiffer,” however, to whom Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son refers as the author of a book on Eng¬ 
lish metre, should surely be “Professor 
Schipper.” All the editorial matter is good 
and to the point, and we owe Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son a special debt of gratitude for the happy 
identification of Louisa, the “dear Child of 
Nature,” with Wordsworth’s sister-in-law, 
Joanna Hutchinson. In a sense, of course, 
and as a literary manifesto, the Lyrical 
Ballad* is the most important of all the 
Wordsworthian issues; but in quality of 
work, whether in the realm of ethical 
inspiration or in that of natural magic, the 
volumes of 1807 stand far before all others. 
Mr. Hutchinson pertinently points out that 
• they furnish more nearly a half than a 
third of the poems included in Matthew 
Arnold’s admirable selection. On the 
whole, this is a useful, as well as an 
admirably printed, book. 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s choice from 
Wordsworth for his “Four Poets” volume 
is, on the whole, a happy one. But it is 
one of the beauties of making anthologies 
that no two anthologists ever agree in their 
admissions and exclusions. Personally, we 
should have had no hesitation in omitting 
“The Brothers,” and replacing it by some 
half-dozen of file very best of the shorter 
poems for which Mr. Crawfurd has found 
no room. Among them should have been 
the first poem to “ The Daisy,” the lines 
“ To H. 0.,” the sonnet “ Nuns fret not in 
their convent’s narrow room,” and that 
exquisite one “To Sleep,” that begins, “A 
flock of sheep that leisurely pass by.” 
With Shelley we think that Mr. Crawfurd 
is more completely successful, and, of course, 
with the easier problems afforded by Keats 
and Coleridge, although Coleridge’s “ Frost 
at Midnight ” should not have been for¬ 
gotten. 


GHOSTS: BELIEF AND UNBELIEF, 

Studio* in Piychieal Retearch. By Frank 
Podmore. (Kegan, Paul A Co.) 

Real Ohoit Storie*. By W. T. Stead, 

(Grant Richards.) 

It is about fifteen years sinoe actual and 
alleged supernatural or supernormal 
phenomena were first studied in a serious 
scientific spirit. The pioneers of file 
movement are now beginning to think 
that it is time for an interim stock¬ 
taking of the results. Mr. Myers has 
delivered his soul in an elaborate specu¬ 
lation on The Subliminal Consciotune**. 
The Egeria of the Psychical Research 
8ociety, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, whose con¬ 
clusions we should study with great interest, 
is as yet silent. In the meantime comes 
Mr. Podmore, who may be said to represent 
the sceptical right wing of the society, as 
Mr. Myers represents its credulous left 
wing, with a lucid and luminous survey of 
the whole field of inquiry. No one is more 
qualified to speak. Mr. Podmore has been 
an active researcher from the beginning; 
he took part with Mr. Myers and the 
late Mr. Gurney in the publication of 
Phantom* of the Living, and he has already 
written a tentative study of Apparition* and 
Thought-Transference. The present book is 
singularly judicial and singularly con¬ 
vincing. He has a firm grip of the primal 
canon of all investigation, the scientific law 
of economy: he will not posit hitherto 
unknown causes for phenomena until the 
limits of the action of known causes have 
been demonstrably passed. 

Two known causes explain satisfactorily 
a large proportion of the phenomena 
with which the Psychical Research Society 
has to deal: human fraud and human 
folly. Or, if folly is too hard a word, 
the ineradicable tendency of the human 
mind to magnify and misreport any unusual 
and disturbing event. A careful and most 
impartial analysis of the evidence enables 
Mr. Podmore to find the operation of these 
causes in most of the spiritualistic and 
mediumistic marvels, as well as in the 
already exploded feats of Mme. Blavatsky 
and Eusapia Palladino. Nor can he consider 
the hypothesis of trickery disposed of in the 
cases of Mr. Stainton Moses or . of the 
medium Daniel Home, on both of whom 
Mr. Myers relies much. In these two cases, 
however, trickery has never been absolutely 
proved. The poltergeist*, troublesome spirits 
which throw coal about houses, are also, 
according to Mr. Podmore, frauds, generally 
the frauds of hysterical girls. Then Mr. 
Podmore Btops to establish the existence of 
what is known as telepathy, or the direct 
transference, otherwise than through the 
ordinary channels of perception, of ideas 
from mind to mind. This he does from the 
observed facts of experimental thought- 
transference. Telepathy, he proceeds to 
suggest, explains such hallucinations, 
apparitions, premonitions, and clairvoy¬ 
ance as a rigid application of the rules 
of evidence leaves still in need of ex¬ 
planation. Finally, of course, comes the 
question, whether when the action of fraud 
and folly, and the action of ordinary tele- 
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pathy from living consciousnesses has 
been exhausted, there is still any residuum 
of facts to be explained; whether, that is to 
say, there is any room for an hypothesis of 
telepathic communication from disembodied 
. consciousnesses or spirits. As to this Mr. 
Podmore declines to commit himself: the 
•material is far from complete, but he 
suggests that if any such facts at present 
survive investigation they must be looked 
for in the trance-utterances of that most 
remarkable of all mediums, Mrs. Piper. 
Mrs. Piper is, of course, still under obser¬ 
vation, and this is how psychical research 
at present stands. 

Mr. Stead’s Real Ghost Stories is a book 
of little scientific value to the student of 
hallucinations. Many tales are of ancient 
occurrence, and, therefore, of dubious 
evidence. Others are not told at first hand, 
others have the stamp of the magazine yam 
upon them. The best vouched for are 
selected from the store of the Society for 
Psychical Research. The whole collection, 
however, is good ghostly reading, and 
Mr. Stead disarms criticism by making no 
scientific pretensions. He is in favour of 
study ana inquiry, or, at all events, is 
opposed to absolute denial without inquiry. 
He discourages the public from playing at 
spiritualism, and encourages people who 
have “ spontaneous ” experiences of hallu¬ 
cinations or odd dreams, and so forth, to 
record them at once; the public is not likely 
to take the trouble. 

As matters stand, almost every one 
will admit that sane and healthy people 
are occasionally hallucinated. The question 
is, have we any grounds for the pre¬ 
sumption that such experiences are, oc¬ 
casionally, due to the action of a distant 
mind on the mind of the seer or percipient ? 
This supposed action, called “Telepathy,”is 
an idea as old, at least, as the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and is formulated, conjecturally, by 
Kant. Mr. Stead writes much about “ The 
Thought Body,” which is another affair, not 
admitted as even a feasible guess by the 
author of The Critique of Pure Reaeon. 
Several of Mr. Stead’s hallucinations here 
are “empty,” coinciding with no crisis in 
the history of the person seemingly seen. 
We can never get statistics as to the pro¬ 
portion of “ empty ” and of veridical hallu¬ 
cinations, and we cannot go far without 
them. 

About evidence Mr. Stead is light¬ 
hearted. He cites Miss Strickland for the 
wraith of Queen Elisabeth; but what was 
Miss Strickland’s authority? Apparently 
it was a MS. at Stoneyhurst, but we have 
not succeeded in getting a copy of that MS. 
In any case, the hallucination was empty 
and of a common kind—the apparition of a 
person well known to the seer, when that 
person is really in another room in the 
house. Mr. Stead’s historical bogles are 
either unsupported by evidence, or the evi¬ 
dence is cited thus—“ d’Aubigne, Histoire 
Universells. ” Agrippa d’Aubigne, by the way, 
has a very touching ghost story of his own 
in his Memoirs. The Villiers ghost is backed 
here by no reference at all; and Towse, 
not Towers, was the seer. “Pausanius” 
Mid bond fylft are examples of Mr, Stead’s 


indifference to classical learning. The 
Lyttelton story has earlier evidence than 
the Gentleman’s Magazine —namely, that of 
absolutely contemporary diaries. “ Laird 
Buoconi ” is not a Scottish name ; but why 
ask Mr. Stead to be critical ? 

Under the head of clairvoyance, Mr. 
Stead touches lightly on crystal-gazing, 
which he illustrates correctly by illueione 
hypnogogiquee of his own. He gives very 
few cases of clairvoyance in this form, 
yet these are probably the best ac¬ 
cessible proofs of vue d distance. The 
oldest crystal-gazer, or, rather, water-gazer, 
is Numa Pompilius, as reported by Varro, 
cited by St. Augustine in his Civitas Dei. 
Perhaps no popular belief is at once so 
ancient, so widely diffused, and so capable 
of being tested in modem experience. 

Mr. Stead is wrong in thinking that 
Highland “ Second Sight ” is “ always 
scenic ”; there are auditory as well as visual 
hallucinations in the Highlands: they are 
often combined, see Journal of the Caledonian 
Medical Society for this year. If anything 
usually described as “ ghostly ” is worthy of 
the attention of psychologists, pathologists, 
and anthropologists, the whole set of topics 
must be examined in a way very unlike Mr. 
Stead’s way. He represents an advance on 
Mrs. Crowe and Mr. Dale Owen, but not a 
very marked advance. His collection, how¬ 
ever, is full of such reading as parents (and 
Mr. Stead himself) would not “put into the 
hands” of the young and nervous. Seers 
who want to be taken seriously must “ make 
a note of ” their visions at once, with any 
corroborative evidence which can be pro¬ 
cured, and then send it to the officers of the 
S.P.R., who will conscientiously make their 
lives a burden to them. “The subject,” 
says Mr. 8tead, “ is one which every com¬ 
mon man and woman can understand.” 
This is flattering, but incorrect. At present 
nobody can understand the subject at all. 
“The latent possibilities of our complex 
personality are imperfectly understood,” 
says Mr. Stead, on the next page but one, 
in a flash of right reason. "We ought not to 
omit the circumstance that Mr. Stead’s 
version of Willington Mill is probably the 
best extant. The troubles of the Proctor 
family obviously inspired Lord Lytton’s 
tale of The Haunters and the Haunted , 
the best “fancy” ghost story in English 
literature. Mr. Stead’s Brook House is also 
a noble case of haunting. 

“ But when the glum Researchers come, 
The brutes of bogies go! ” 


THE IRISH WONDERWORLD. 

The Fairy Changeling, with Other Poems. By 
Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter.) 
(John Lane.) 

Ik 1893, Miss Dora Sigerson published a 
volume of “Verses,” marked by charac¬ 
teristic and individual notes, which received 
something less than their due recognition: 
partly, may be, because they were accom¬ 
panied by pieces, interesting indeed, but of 
less value. The book contained “All Souls’ 
Night,” “ A Cry in the World,” and “ Oean 


Duv Deelish ” ; which last, with one other, 
reappears in the writer’s new volume. The 
later pieces are full of a wistful charm of 
imagination: witness this extract from “The 
Ballad of Maid Marjorie.” She has lost 
her lover, and she meets a fisher, a “ sad 
searcher of the sea,” whom she questions 
upon his melancholy and his looks of fear. 
The sea had given up one of its dead into 
his net. 

“ ‘ And was he young, and was he fair ? ’ 

‘ Oh, cruel to behold! 

In his white face the joy of life 
Not yet had grown a-cold.’ 

‘ Oh, pale you are, and full of prayer, 

For one who sails the sea.’ 

‘ Because the dead looked up and spoke, 
Poor maiden Marjorie.’ 

‘ What said he, that you seem so sad, 

O fisher of the sea ? 

(Alack, I knew it was my love, 

Who fain would speak to me !) ’ 

‘ He said, “ Beware a woman’s mouth— 

A rose that bears a thorn.” ’ 

‘ Ab, me ! these lips shall smile no more 
That gave my lover scorn.’ 

* He said, “ Beware a woman’s eyes, 

They pierce you with their death.” ’ 

' Then falling tears shall make them blind 
That robbed my dear of breath.’ 

* He said, “ Beware a woman’s hair— 

A serpent’s coil of gold.” ’ 

* Then will I shear the cruel locks 

That crushed him in their fold.’ 

* He said, “ Beware a woman’s heart, 

As you would shun the reef.” ’ 

* So let it break within my breast, 

And perish of my grief.’ 

‘ He raised his hands ; a woman’s name 
Thrice bitterly he cried: 

‘ My net had parted with the strain; 

He vanished in the tide.’ 

‘ A woman’s name ! What name but mine, 
O fisher of the sea ? ’ 

* A woman’s name, but not your nam*, 

Poor maiden Marjorie.’ ” 

Another forcible poem is “ The Suicide’s 
Grave,” with its questioning stanzas, as 
thus: 

“ What did you hear when you opened the 
doors of death ? 

Was it the sob of a thrush, or a slow sweet 
breath 

Of the perfumed air that blew through the 
doors with you, 

That you fought so hard to regain the world 
yon knew ?. 

“ Or was it in death’s cold land there was no 
perfume 

Of the scented flowers, or lilt of a bird’s g*y 
tune P _ 

No sea there, or no cool of a wind’s fresh 
breath, 

No woods, no plains, no dreams, and alas. no 
death P ’’ 

There are many poems in the volume, 
lyrical in many moods, and scarce one 
without its arresting image: but to many 
the most acceptable will be the legends, 
fairy tales, facts or fictions of the “Irish 
Wonderworld,” from which the writer draws 
much of her inspiration. Such are “The 
Fairy Changeling,” the fine “ Ballad of the 
Little Black Hound,” and that of the 
“ Fairy Thorn-Tree,” to name but these- 
Here is the sense of humanity “ mariPJ 
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about in worlds not realised.” It is a 
sense variously felt in the poems and other 
work of such writers as Mr. Yeats, Mrs. 
Hinkson, Miss Nora Hopper, Miss Fiona 
Madeod, and “ A. E.” It were well, if 
such writers were left to do their work 
without let or hindrance from extreme 
criticism upon one hand and uncritical 
enthusiasm on the other. “I have a great 
penchant ,” writes Arnold in his Letters, “for 
the Celtic races with their melancholy and 
unprogressiveness.” There is melancholy in 
Mrs. Shorter’s poems, but certainly progres¬ 
siveness and growth in her art. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Solomon Ctesar Malan , D.D.: Memorials of his 
Life and Writings. By the Rev. A. N. 
Malan. (Murray.) 

D R. MALAN was a man of rare and 
remarkable learning. His library, 
now on the shelves of the Indian Institute at 
Oxford, is evidence of the width and variety 
of his acquaintance with Oriental tongues. 
On one occasion he performed the somewhat 
purposeless and irritating tour-de-force of 
translating the Lord’s Prayer into seventy- 
one languages. Unfortunately this wealth 
of learning was largely rendered nugatory by 
an intellectual arrogance and a narrowness of 
view unexampled among Dryasdusts. Even 
his son and biographer writes: 

“ Complete reliance on self made him defiant 
of all opposition. He could not bear even the 
rebuff of a contrary opinion. He never would 
admit the possibility of two sides to a question. 
Those who ventured to disagree with him 
placed themselves beyond the pale of reason. 
Argument, as a rale, he disdained and eschewed. 
To him his conclusions were self-evident and 
unquestionable.” 

It is not in this temper that knowledge 
grows; nor will it be seriously advanced 
by the ripest scholar, who “ for history 
generally professed contempt, declaring it to 
be based on ‘lies.’ ” And so we find Dr. 
Malan fulminating to the last against the 
“ higher criticism ” of Drs. Driver and 
Cheyne, as in earlier years he had fulmin¬ 
ated with Wilberforce against Evolution, 
and with Burgon against the Greek Text 
of Westcott and Hort, and the Revised 
translation of the New Testament. This, 
by the way, he had pledged himself never 
to use, before it teas published. Into the 
private life of this extraordinary man, as 
revealed in his too voluminous biography, 
we have no space to go. He made close 
friendships, and was beloved in his parish. 
He liked birds, fishing, music, and painting. 
But he must have been difficult to Eve with. 
He required apologies if he was mistaken 
for Mr. Gladstone, whom he resembled. His 
sons looked upon his study with awe, 
and were reduced to hiding their under- 

r duate pipes in their mother’s workbox. 

friend became a Roman GathoEc, and 
never afterwards would Dr. Malan speak to 
him. “ Once, when they were brought face 
to face at the bend of a narrow lane, Mr. 
Malan turned abruptly, and retraced his 
steps at a rapid pace.” 


The Legend of Sir Oatoain. By Jessie L. 
Weston. (Grimm Library: Nutt.) 

Gawain, in later Arthurian romance, has 
sunk into a secondary position among the 
Knights of the Table Round. For Malory, 
Tennyson, and Morris he is an ungracious 
figure—irreverent, untrue, a Eght of love. 
But Malory’s portrait is inconsistent, and in 
the earUer romances Gawain plays a much 
more prominent and sympathetic part. Miss 
Weston has made a gallant and learned 
attempt to disentangle the original Gawain 
myth from the general body of romance 
with which it has become compheated. She 
finds in him a solar culture-hero, at one 
time closely associated with Guinevere, but 
ousted from this position by Lancelot. 
These detailed studies, carried out with 
the fine scholarship shown by Miss Weston, 
are invaluable in clearing the path for 
the final survey of the tangled woods of 
Arthurian legend. 

English Masques. With an Introduction 
by H. A. Evans. Warwick Library. 
(Blackie & Son.) 

The masque is a very definite Eterary form, 
with a beginning, middle, and end, and 
lends itself very neatly to such a volume as 
the present. It need hardly be added that, 
for essential purposes, the masque is also 
Ben Jonson. Of the sixteen pieces printed 
by Mr. Evans, ten are Ben Jonson’s, and 
with these Daniel’s Twelve Goddesses , 
Campion’s Loris Masque , Beaumont’s 
Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray's Inn, 
Shirley’s Triumph of Peace , Davenant’s 
Salmacida Spolia, and the pretty anonymous 
Masque of Flowers make up a very repre¬ 
sentative collection. Mr. Evans prefixes an 
excellent introduction, in which he expresses 
himself largely indebted to Dr. Scergel’s 
valuable monograph on Die Englischen 
Maskenspiele. He traces the evolution of 
the masque from the “ disguising ” which 
formed part of the ludi domini regis far back 
in the Middle Ages; its popularity under 
the Tudors; its even greater popularity 
when James, who loved display, succeeded 
Elizabeth, who loved acting; its hey-day 
under Jonson and Inigo Jones; and its 
final extinction under the weight of Prynne’s 
Histriomastix and of the mass of Puritan 
sentiment which Prynne represented. Mr. 
Evans has performed his task well, although 
we do not mink he has quite exhausted all 
the available material. He does not seem, 
for instance, to have used the Revels 
Accoun ts pr inted by Brewer among the 
Henry Vili. papers, which throw a good 
deal of Eght on the Court entertainments 
of that period. 

The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. 
A Companion Book for Students and 
Travellers. By Rodolfo Lanciani. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

In the study of the ruins of Ancient Rome 
it is possible, as Dr. Lanciani points out 
in his preface, to approaoh them chrono¬ 
logically, topographicmly, or architecturally. 
Each of these methods presents certain 
advantages; but the author’s objection to 
the architectural method appEes equally to 
the chronologioal and topographical arrange¬ 


ment. He says: “A method which may 
be useful for university work, and for a 
Emited number of specialists cannot also 
suit the student or the traveller who does 
not visit our ruins by regions, but according 
to the main centres of interest and of actual 
excavations.” Dr. Lanciani, therefore, 
pursues a course of his own. In Book I. 
the fundamental lines of Roman topography 
are described. In Book U. the Palatine 
bill is dealt with. In Book III. a descrip¬ 
tion of the Sacra Via is given, “from its 
origin near the CoEseum to its end near 
the CapitoEum.” The rest of the city is 
described in Book IV. by the regions of 
Augustus. For the benefit of students who 
wish to study the monuments in a different 
order, three indexes are given, “ in the first 
of which they are named in topographical 
order, in the second according to their 
chronology, while in the third they are 
arranged (alphabetically) in architectural 
groups.” As this book is not intended to 
be “a oomplete manual of Roman topo¬ 
graphy, but only a companion book for 
students and travellers, copious references 
are given to standard publications in each 
subject or part of a subject.” In this way 
Dr. Lanciani has striven to meet the wants 
of all who are interested in the remains of 
Ancient Rome, with the result that he has 
compiled a book of interest for the traveller, 
and also for students who are eager for 
a more searching knowledge of the subjects 
touched upon. The book is copiously 
suppEed with maps and illustrations, the 
latter “ mostly original from drawings and 
photographs prepared expressly for this 
work.” 


Renan’s Life of Jesus. Translated by William 

G. Hutchinson. (Walter Soott.) 

This translation is opportune, and it has the 
advantage over existing ones of being made 
from a later French edition. Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son supplies a useful Introduction, but we 
feel we cannot better occupy our space than 
by quoting his translation of Renan’s 
well-known dedication, which tells so much 
about Renan, so much about the inception 
of his Life of Jesus : 

“To the Pitre Soul of My Sisteb Hen- 
RIETTE, WHO DIED AT BYBLOB, 24TH OF SEP¬ 
TEMBER, 1861.—Do you remember, in the 
bosom of God. where you are now at rest, those 
long days at Ghazir, where, alone with you, I 
wrote these pages which drew their inspiration 
from the places we had visited together ? 
Sitting silently by my side, you read over 
every page, and oopied it as soon as written; 
at our feet stretched the sea, the villages, the 
ravines, and the mountains. When the over¬ 
powering light of day had given place to the 
unnumbered army of the stars, your thoughtful 
doubts led me back to the sublime object of our 
common thoughts. One day you told me that 
you would love this book, because it had been 
written with you, and also because it was after 
your own heart. If, at times, you feared for it 
the narrow judgments of the man of frivolous 
mind, you were always full of asauranoe that 
truly religious souls would end by find i n g 
pleasure in it. In the midst of these sweet 
meditations the Angel of Death smote both of 
us with his pinion; the slumber of fever seized 
us at the self-same hour; I awakened alone. 
Now you sleep in the land of Adonis, near 
holy Byblos and the sacred waters whither the 
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women of the ancient mysteries were wont to i 
come and mingle their tears. O, my good , 
genius, reveal to me whom yon loved these 
verities that have kingship over death, that 
shield us from the dread of it, that almost 
makes us love it! ” 

Truly, if literature is tested by translation, 
this is literature. 

Pot‘i* Now First Collected. By Edmund 
Cl irence Stedman. (Gay & Bird.) 

Mr. Stedman is an American singer, whose 
verses have appeared in American magazines 
for a good many years. His poems make 
a pleasant sheaf, but they are so various in 
character that we can well believe the 
author found their arrangement, as he says, 
a difficult task. One group of these verses 
is evidently the offspring of a voyage in the 
Oarib Seas. The magic of those waters have 
been truly felt, and are finely expressed, by 
Mr. Stedman. Sometimes we have a theme 
that Mr. Dobson might have made his own, 
as in “ The Old Picture Dealer”: 

“ Be the day’s traffic more or lees, 

Old Brian seeks his Leyden chair, 

Placed in the ante-room’s recess. 

Our connoisseur’s securest lair: 

Here, turning full the burner’s rays, 

Holds long his treasure-trove in sight— 
TJpon a painting sets his gaze 
like some devoted eremite. 

" The hook-worms rummage as they will, 
Loud roars the wonted Broadway din, 

Life tuns its hackneyed round—but still 
One tireless boon can Brian win— 

Can picture in this modem time 
A life no more the world shall know, 

And dream of Beauty at her prime 
In Parma, with Correggio. 

Several of the poems owe their origin to 
“commemorations”; and there are poems 
of last farewell to Walt Whitman and 
Bryant. 

Hen - of - War Names : their Meaning and 
Origin. By Captain Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, R.N. (Edward Stanford.) 

Many people must have wished to know 
more about the origin of the names of our 
battle-ships. This book will satisfy their 
curiosity to a limited extent. We say to a 
limited extent; because the author has 
nothing to tell us about the manner in 
which names for war-ships are selected, and 
by whom, at the Admiralty. He runs 
through the list of ship-names alpha¬ 
betically. Where a mythological origin 
exists he gives it, as in the case of the 
Ajax, the Egeria, and the Pyramus. He 
gives us plenty of Lempri£re, but there is a 
dearth of anecdote. Names of birds and 
beasts given to ships, such as the Hyana, 
the Buzzard, and the Racoon are dismissed 
thus: “Racoon (5th since about 1780)— 
Prooyonlotor. A mammal of North America, 
allied to the bear family. This third-class 
cruiser was launched in 1887.” This does 
not strike us as very enlightening, yet it is 
typical. It is surprising how few of our 
war vessels are the first of their name. 
Even the Brisk is the sixth of its name; and 
the Swift is the fifteenth sinoe 1662. The 
oldest ship-name, however, is the Royal 
Sovereign , dating, as it does, from H85. 
The biok deals similarly with all the navies 


of Europe and the United States, and, 
so far as it goes, it is interesting and 
authoritative. 

A Rook of Thoughts. Compiled by Mary 
B. Curry. (Headley Brothers.) 

Mrs. Ctjrry has compiled a number of 
passages in prose ana verse which were 
a source of refreshment to her father, John 
Bright. Mr. Bright’s literary tastes were 
simple and sincere, if they did not always 
reveal great critical insight. But he 
encouraged the reading of Milton. Indeed, 
he made it a point to read Paradise 
Lost through once a year. The extracts 
given in prose and verse are very numerous, 
and include favourite Psalms. Judging by 
the number assigned to Milton, Long¬ 
fellow, Lowell, Richard C. Trench, Whittier, 
and Adelaide Procter, we imagine these 
were John Bright’s favourite poets. The 
volume is neatly produced, and provides a 
budget of choice and elevating reading. 

Illustrated New Testament. (Nelsons.) 

This Testament is well printed on excellent 
paper, and contains two hundred illus¬ 
trations of Bible scenes and sites. The 
views are chiefly from photographs, and 
are incorporated in the text. To those 
who are not familiar with the scenery 
and architecture of the Holy Land, these 
illustrations supply an accurate background 
to the Gospel story. 

When all Men Starve. By Charles Gleig. 

(John Lane.) 

Another forecast of war and defeat 
for England, put forth, of course, as a 
warning. Such narratives always strike us 
as profoundly unconvincing, and this is no 
exception. Trouble in the Transvaal, and 
the vacillation of the Cabinet in dealing with 
Germany, which sends 20,000 troops to 
Delagoa Bay, lead to a demand for the 
evacuation of Egypt by France and Russia; 
a naval war is precipitated; and the British 
Mediterranean Fleet is defeated. In the 
Strand a well-fed merchant is followed into 
an Aerated Bread shop by the unemployed, 
and is forced to stand on a table and read 
out the telegrams, whereupon the table is 
knocked from under him and the shop 
looted of its buns. Defeat and starvation 
go hand in hand, and the curtain falls on 
the burning of Buckingham Palace by the 
mob. Throughout, the author seems to 
have considered British patriotism and 
endurance to be negligeable quantities. 

Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

(James Bowden.) 

This book ought to go straight from Mr. 
Haweis to his girl readers, his “Untidy 
Girls,” “Musical Girls,” “Parochial Girls,” 
“Engaged Girls,” and “Brides.” Reviewers 
and people who intercept it on the way will 
be provoked to smiles—one can hardly say 
why—but Mr. Haweis is so fatherly and 
so eager, and apparently so competent, 
to advise young girls how to shake and 
hang up their clothes, so that muslin will 
not be rumpled, or 6ilk creased, or “ the 
steels or bones in bodices bent or snapped.” 
We live in wonderful times. 


The Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. By George G. Napier, M.A., 
(Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons.) 

As a footnote to Lockhart’s Life this 
luxurious volume, with its multitude of 
plates and engravings, will be heartily 
welcomed. The districts especially asso¬ 
ciated with Scott’s life and work lie in the 
north-eastern part of Scotland. His move¬ 
ments are picturesquely traced from Edin¬ 
burgh, “ mine own romantic town,” to the 
great house of Abbotsford, which Mr. 
Ruskin described as “ perhaps the most 
incongruous pile that gentfemanlymodernism 
ever designed,” and of which Stanley de¬ 
clared dolefully that it was “ a place to see 
once but never again.” Mr. Napier has done 
his work thoroughly and adequately. 


FORGET ME, DEATH I—O DEATH, 
FORGET ME NOT! 

“ Forget me, Death, as from the meadow- 
land 

I rise with wayside song and bounding 
feet, 

While far below me fades the valley sweet 

And far above, the beckoning summits 
stand. 

Halt me not midway up, where the dim 
band 

Of those who watch below shall see us 
meet 

And mark Thee out me down in the full 
heat 

Of my soul’s mounting purpose. Stay Thy 
hand 

As I climb on, climb on—always more 
nigh 

The sacred heights where lovest Thou to be, 

My heart an eagle-brood of hopes that cry 

To those lone crags of storm and majesty. 

The eaglets gone, my heart their empty 
nest, 

Strike me, quick Death, into my warm 
deep rest! 

“ O Death, forget me not, till I descend! 

Take not Thy place behind me, as with 
slow 

And slower steps, a waning shape, 1 go 

Toward the silent valley and the end. 

Lest midway down I turn with rage and 
send 

A curse at Thee, nay, seize thy blade and 
mow 

Myself down at Thy feet, and with the 
snow 

Of those deep years let my heart’s summer 
blend. 

O Mighty One! How were it meet for 
Thee 

To set Thy foot upon the vanquished head, 

To wrest from Age a stingless victory 

Whence Joy and Song and Lovo long, long 
have fled! 

Await me on the peaks of heavenward 
strife! 

Slay me, great Death, on the young peaks 
of Life!” 

James Lank Allen* 

Mountains of West Virginia, 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

D ariel. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Mr. Blackmore gives this book—which has his old gifts of 

eniality and spaciousness—the sub-title “ A Romance of Surrey.” 

urrey, however, plays a part of less importance than the Caucasus. 
The nominal narrator of the story is a Winchester and Oxford man, 
but Mr. Blackmore’s own style is very evident. Possibly the 
Winchester and Oxford man had read Lorna Doone and absorbed the 
manner. The book is essentially and nobly English, and, once the 
digressions are overcome, as interesting, nay enthralling, as you 
can want. Readers of Blackwood —where it appeared—already 
know this. The illustrations are an excrescence. (Blackwood & 
Sons. 400 pp. 6s.) 

The Outlaws of the Marches. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 

This is a book rather for those that dearly love a lord than for 
those that dearly love good fiction. It is Scotch, and it is illustrated 
by photographs of actual scenery; but we are tired of Scotch 
romances, and photographs bore us. Moreover, the date of the 
story is the sixteenth century, and the first person singular is 
employed, and they say “ Hech! ” and “ whigmaleeries ” and 
“ willidrag” and “ cockle-cutit,” and we do not Know what such 
words mean. It is true that there is a glossary; but who can 
consult a glossary at the end of a romance ? Rather will we wait 
for a translation. (Fisher Unwin. 348 pp. 6s.) 

His Grace of Osmonde. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

A companion story to A Lady of Quality, or, in the author’s words, 
“ the portion of the History of that Nobleman’s Life (the Duke of 
Osmonde) omitted in the relation of his Lady’s Story presented to 
the World of Fashion under the title of A Lady of Quality.'' 
(F. Wame & Co. 484 pp. 6s.) 

A Man of the Moors. By Halltwell Sutcliffe. 

A serious book by a writer who takes himself seriously, to wit,, 
the author of The Eleventh Commandment. One of his characters 
is described as “ of the fine moor breed, and she had grown up 
under the eye of the great God who dwells between the hill- 
summits and the clouds.” Griff Lomax was one of a family who 
“ had grown to manhood with the taste of the peat in their mouths, 
and the quickening heath-winds in their veins.” The troubles, 
sorrows, joys, successes, and failures of his life are here set down. 
(Kegan Paul & Co. 299 pp. 6s.) 

Bushigrams. By Guy Boothby. 

The author of Dr. Nikola belongs to that class of authors who 
are called “readable.” Here is the opening sentence of one of 
the stories in this volume: “ ‘ My dear,’ said pretty Mrs. Belverton, 
the third cleverest woman in Australia, as she lowered the window- 
blind of her brougham on the way home from the Bishop’s Court 
garden party, ‘ I’ve been thinking.’ ” There are nineteen short 
stories in this volume. We presume Buehigrame means that. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 293 pp. 5s.) 

Poor Little Bella. By F. C. Philips. 

If you enjoy the attractive cynicism employed by the author of 
A» in a Looking- Glass you will not be disappointed in this auto¬ 
biography of a girl, who, like Jean Jacques Rousseau, is determined 
to tell the truth about herself. Mr. Phillips can suggest a character 
in two lines. Here is Bella’s mother: “She took in the Morning 
Poet and enjoyed the Family Herald." In the end Bella “ got 
married like other girls ”: just what mamma wanted. (Downey 
& Co. 318 pp. 6s.) 


This Little World. By David Christie Murray. 

A novel of artistic life. The hero is Jack Cutler, a landscape 
painter. There is much “ shop ”; indeed, the story is almost all 
shop, with a eoupqon of love. Luckily the artistic life has its 
humours, and Mr. Christie Murray has an eye for them. The end 
is as it should be: Jack Cutler puts his arms around Hope’s waist, 
which is a very suitable place for them, and the Baroness smiles 
satisfaction. (Chatto& Windus. 378 pp. 6s.) 

“ And Shall Trelawney Die ? ” By Joseph Hocking. 

The Trelawney of this story is not the bishop whose persecution in 
the seventeenth century roused intense feeling in Cornwall, but is 
one Hugh Trelawney, the last of his race, bom in a workhouse, and 
fighting for his identity and his lands. The story is full of local 
colour, and of improbabilities which are not even local. But Mr. 
Hocking knows his public, and he certainly has the gift of 
“ yarning.” A second story, The Mist on the Moore , occupies half 
the book, and is laid, like the first, among the Altamun moors. 
(James Bowden. 345 pp. 6s.) 

To the Angel’s Chair. By John Thomas. 

This story of Welsh life and Welsh village ideals tells how 
Gomer Williams rose from the mines to the ministry. En route we 
have a great strike of the miners, and scenes of deep spiritual 
emotion m the Ebenezer chapels. The love interest is‘Strong and 
is concerned with the attachment between Gomer and Lucy Pennant, 
the daughter of a wealthy colliery owner. This brings into the 
story the further interest of a collision between Church and Dissent, 
and between social position and humble worth. Unfortunately 
Mr. Thomas makes his characters orate. Lucy rejects the proposal 
of Ned Wynne in a speech which would have been effective on a 
platform, though a little too well rounded even there. Finally, we 
see Gomer bearing off the honours in a surging Welsh crowd at the 
Eisteddfod. The book is another sign of the growing specialisation 
of fiction. (Hodder & Stoughton. 403 pp. 6s.) 

Miriam Rozella. By B. L. Farjeon. 

Appeared in the Daily Mail. It is extremely wordy, and in 
his attempt to depict the struggles of a young girl beset with 
temptation Mr. Farjeon has used up the stock phrases and situations 
and backgrounds of Surrey melodrama. Indeed, his statement that 
the dramatic rights of the story are fully protected seems to indicate 
a melodramatic intention. But we imagine no audience at the 
Surrey, or elsewhere, would stand Lord Laverock’s soliloquy uttered 
over his wife’s dead body. The book is too lurid for our taste, 
to say the least. (F. V. White & Go. 388 pp. 6s.) 

The Blues and the Brigands. By M. M. Blake. 

A novel founded on the events of the French Revolution. 
It is told in the first person and purports to relate the 
experiences of Etienne-Marie Carraud. The attack on the Bastille 
is described, as part of the story, in an early chapter; and the 
events of the Revolution go crashing through Miss Blake’s pages 
in the good old style, while a delicate love-story runs through all. 
(Jarrold & Sons. 306 pp. 6s.) 

The Amazing Judgment. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

A strong story by the author of The Worlde Great Snare, and 
other novels. It tells of a husband and wife’s separation during a 
long period of years, and their reconciliation. The characters are 
aristocratic, and they are all rather better people than they seem on 
first acquaintance. A yachting cruise and an island are used very 
effectively as backgrounds in alternation with London. A fascinst* 
ing story for a couple of hours’ reading. (Downey & Co. 223 pp, 
is.) 
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Love’s Usuries. By Louis Crsswioke. 

Fourteen short stories, various in character, but generally pas¬ 
sionate. “ i wonder if the secret of orange blossom, warmed by the 
breath of the sea, is an intoxicant, if it soaks in at the pores and 
quickens the veins to madness ? ” says one figure. Of course, if you 
smell with your pores there is no saying what may happen. But 
some of these stories are good reading enough, though the abund¬ 
ance of “ dictionary ” words is rather bewildering—particularly as 
they are not always used in a dictionary sense. You are apt to 
find yourself, like one of Mr. Creswicke’s characters, “ plumbing 
exhaustion in a bottomless pit.” (Henry J. Drane. 243 pp. 
3s 6d.) 

An Afternoon Bide. By Anne Page. 

A rather lurid story of a husband’s straying love. The loss of 
the Drummond Castle is effectively introduced. (Boxburghe Press. 
97 pp. 6d.) 

Fob Pbince and People. By E. K. Sanders. 

This fine story is laid in Old Genoa, and opens in a village of 
Ceriana in 1546. Oberto, a lad of sixteen, proud, and all the 
prouder from the fact that his parentage is unknown, enters the 
service of the Count Baroaba Adorno, and is sent to Genoa on a secret 
errand to Prince Fiesoo, of the noble house of the Fieschi. The 
reader may then follow him through the tortuous events of a small 
Italian conspiracy, and the clashing interests of noble Genoese 
families. (Macmillan & Co. 327 pp. 6s.) 

The Mbdhubsts of Mindala. By Mbs. Waterhouse' 

Mindala is in Australia, and to take an interest in places in 
Australia, or the people who squat in them, is difficult. Once, 
however, this initial objection is overcome, the stoiy is interesting, 
though not epoch-making. In its sub-title it claims to describe the 
development of a soul. That soul is a girl’s. Indeed, it is to girls 
and women that the book appeals. (Emot Stock. 250 pp. 6s.) 

High Play, By G. Manvtlle Fenn. 

Mr. Manville Fenn has lately written- only for boys, but here he 
approaches adults again with stronger meat. His new novel, 
which has the sub-title “ A Comedy off the Stage,” but is truly a 
tragedy, is written almost in dialogue form. It tells of Lord 
Braetoun, who gambled from Eton to the grave. The time is 
to-day, and we move among Corinthians. A brisk stoiy. (Downey 
& Co. 381 pp. 6s.) 

In Double Harness. By Ebnest A. Newton. 

We gather that the author is a clergyman, and that one purpose 
in writing these stories is to prove the superiority of the English to 
the Bomish Church; while the intent of tile whole book is 
sectarian. We do not like tracts in the guise of fiction; but if they 
are to be done, they may as well be done as neatly as this. (Wells, 
Gardner & Co. 71 pp. Is.) 

A Forest Orchid. By Ella Higginson. 

American “ Kailyard ” stories. There is humour and true pa;thos 
in them; there is mat-hand observation both of men (or, to be more 
precise, of women) and things; the style is direct and simple. 
[Macmillan & Co. 242 pp. 6s.) 

The Yicab of St. Nicholas. By Bubert Alexander. 

This is not a good novel. It is jaunty and disjointed, and there 
are twins who say, “ Oo doin’ for a dwive?” and “Us only itty 
niggies, an’ us berry hung’y.” Books should have a little dignity 
—this has none. (Digby, Long. 303 pp. 6s.) 


A NOTE ON FICTION. 

Until a few weeks ago I supposed it to be a platitude, or, at any 
rate, a truism, that in Fiction the essential interest is in the 
characters of the men and women of the story. I was undeceived 
by the ecstasies into which a certain accomplished critic was 
betrayed over Mr. Kipling’s Captains Courageous. The astonishing 
detail, the extraordinary quantity of information, and the vigour 
and vividness of its presentment in that work were dwelt upon 
with such enthusiasm that the human element was allowed to pass 
almost unnoticed. 


One cannot accuse Mr. Kipling of being guided by any mechani- 
callymade theory; yet the criticism alluded to reminded me 
forcibly of a suggestion which Mr. Edmund Gosse once made in 
his Questions at Issue, to the effect that novelists should forsake the 
old themes and give us romances of trade and labour. So far 
as I know, the proposal was little heeded. For a time, indeed, the 
“ kail-yard stories ” of weavers or farmers seemed to be a step in 
that direction, and were welcomed by weary reviewers, sickening 
of the problem-novel; but almost simultaneously there set in a 
reaction in favour of the undiluted romance, which soomed all 
trade save that of The Three Musketeers. Looked at to-day, it 
would seem that the revival of the romance was a protest against 
the inevitable narrowness of specialised fiction, and that the novel 
dealing with trade or labour was doomed at the outset; nor is one 
quite convinced of the contrary even by the brilliancy of Mr. 
Kipling’s latest achievement. I never heard that the most enter¬ 
taining part of Homer was the catalogue of ships. 

In fact, one must take a wider view than Mr. Gosse’s; for 
business or labour, problem or romance, can never for long occupy 
the first place in our regard as subjects for art. They are of a 
quite secondary importance: the sole need for them in any book is 
accessory. As in a painting of men and women there must be 
shown ground for them to stand on, seats for them to sit on, and 
light to exhibit the colour and attitude of them on ground or seat, 
so in books the characters of the persons cannot be shown without 
the light of circumstance; and the incidents of the plot are merely 
the pedestals on which the men and women take up their mental 
and emotional attitudes. The interest is always in the human 
element. 

From this point of view, the occasional clamour of the critics for 
some new setting is just a trifle absurd. To the novelist it can be 
only a nuisance to be asked to go out of his way and write of 
business, romance, politics, or what not, as if these mattered They 
can be useful to him only in so far as by their aid he may present 
attitudes of man different from those of which the reviewers are 
weary. They are merely a change of raiment for the same 
creature. And although a change is welcome, the new is likely to 
be neither better nor worse than the old. This displays the limbs 
better; but in that the torso was seen to more advantage. 

Of course the reviewer grows surfeited, because he reads too 
many books and digests none. Inasmuch as to do so is his living, 
the poor man deserves pity too; but when, instead of his gluttony, 
he blames the subject of it, his advice becomes of little worth, and 
may even be injurious to the novelist’s art. Bilious criticism 
and the Nonconformist Conscience managed to kill the “ problem- 
novel” of our own day; although the very subject that they found 
so sickening was almost as old as English literature, and inspired 
half of it. And already it seems that the new romance is to 
encounter the fate of the problem-novel. 

But, are there then no quite new situations which Fiction might 
deal with ? no attitudes of the souls of men and women but have 
already been treated ? For really, when one thinks of it, the old 
are singularly few in species, if their varieties are legion. 
Generally we have, for the man in a book, devotion, faithfulness, 
masterful courage (and the opposites of these, of course, for a 
change); and for the woman (with a similar reservation) the 
heroism of self-sacrifice. Even Ibsen’s Nora, and the Second Mis. 
Tanqueray, like the hundreds of other heroines who of late have 
more or less failed in their conventional duty, did so in a spirit of 
immolation to some unrecognised duty that lay nearer to their souls. 
The heroine in fiction is almost always kneeling at some altar— 
Venus’s or The Virgin’s. And it is not easy to see what more 
ravishing attitude she could adopt. Only, is attitude everything ? 
Certainly it is all that can be derived from situations, new or 
old; but are there no other characteristics of men and women 
that the artist in fiction might make use of ? 

In life, at least, there are minuter differences between the sexes: 
the contour of a cheek, the fold of a sleeve, blab of masculine 
sinews or soft bosoms. And, on the whole, these are dearer to us, 
they are also far more beautiful than any attitude. These are what 
we want in art: not so much men and women as man and woman— 
the essential male and female, with or without heroics. 

We have hardly seen this done in literature yet. Hundreds of 
times the typical posture of the sexes has been rendered with 
surpassing beauty. No man, for instance, kneels through life so 
devoutly as does Lady Castlewood in Esmond. She is true woman: 
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you know it by her bowed head and clasped hands, just as you 
know Sir Willoughby Paterae lor a man by nis strut. But excepting 
by their general position, the men in books are hardly to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the women. How many, even, ol Rosalind's words 
might have come from Orlando’s lips, and vice vend l Or take 
Elizabeth Bennett, in Pride and Prejudice. Is it not chiefly by 
hearsay that we are aware of her sex; because the author tola us; 
and by inference from her name and from the fact of her being in 
love with a man ? Certainly it is not present to us in the words she 
speaks. One almost forgets at times that she is a woman; she 
might be a boy playing a woman’s part written for him. 

Tti short, the men and women in fiction have been too, too similar 
to the saints in very early paintings. They have been mere 
attitudes—the women kneeling, the men strutting. Their faces, 
their movements, their talk, have failed to give us any indication 
as to their sex. 

It must be humbly confessed that one would not have observed 
this characteristic of the old fiction had it not been for the contrast 
afforded, some years since, by a new order of work that set one’s 
mouth watering for more, and especially for serious developments 
of it. When pictorial art was being revolutionised by the new 
methods of “ black and white ” draughtsmen, why was the art of 
fiction so little stirred by the new and startling work of Mr. Anthony 
Hope? Was it that the Polly Dialogues were so unutterably 
frivolous that serious workmen overlooked them ? Or was it not, 
rather, that their remarkable technique failed to be understood? 
It is, indeed, true, that the would-be imitations of them were not 
successful: and it may be also true that their method is not applic¬ 
able to graver subject matter. 

None the less, whatever may have been their defects, this cannot 
be denied, that just as, by a glance, you can distinguish a man’s 
face from a woman’s, so in half a page of these dialogues the man’s 
mind and the woman’s were quite separable. Turn up your old 
copies and judge for yourselves: my own impression is, that the 
secret lay in good drawing. The contour (apart from the attitude) 
of the mind seemed to have been observed at last, and there it was 
set down unmistakably. There was the male, plodding, often 
almost brutally logical form. It had little sentiment, was cheerfully 
hypocritical, callously insincere, yet had a grip. The woman, subtle, 
intriguing, by desire sincere, by habit shifty, is there too. She has 
her moments of frankness, of reservation; is impulsive, sentimental, 
mischievous, enthusiastic; limited in humour, illogical, but making 
up for the lack by intuition swift as lightning—a true woman in 
every word and gesture. There may be—of course there are—other 
varieties by the million; but Dolly Mickleham is none the lees 
feminine; and we know that she is so, not by inference or at second 
hand, but because we see the feminine shape in her mind. 

To Mr. Kipling, of course, no suggestions need be made; besides, 
it would be bootless to do so. But when one sees clever reviewers 
so glad to turn from humanity to cod-fish it does seem worth while 
to ask why they neglected to put a foot in the door that the Polly 
Dialogues opened for a time ? Had they but kept it open, there 
might have been such developments! The old attitudes might have 
been used again, but with infinite freshness of treatment: and, in 
fact, they will have to serve us yet, and we shall find them only the 
more beautiful when they are set-off by minuter and more exact 
drawing, instead of by new accessories of detail no better than the 
old were. 

G. 8. 


REVIEWS. 


Marietta’s Marriage. By W. E. Norris. 

(Heinemann.) 

Why are Mr. Norris’s novels all so dull? They are good enough 
stories, well written, well constructed; not without humour, not 
without observation: the characters are firmly conceived, and the 
evolution of them bv no means slurred. Nevertheless, the books 
bore one. Why ? Because they are almost entirely concerned with 
those narrowest and most provincial of all human types, men and 
women of the world. Mr. Norris’ personages are aU received in 
good houses; or, if there are exceptions, me salient thing about 
them generally is that they are not so received. Politics, entertain¬ 
ments, and country-house parties are their occupations. The > 


bottom interest of the men and women is sport. Of art or letters, 
or any of the things which make life liveable, they appear to be 
almost entirely unaware. Now such colourless existences are only 
material for comedy, and of comedy Mr. Norris has not the note. 
We cannot be persuaded to accept them as worth tragedy, or even 
melodrama. Take Lionel Mallet in Marietta’s Marriage: 

“ This very handsome, broad-shouldered fellow, whose hair curled 
crisply over a well-shaped head, and whose profile had been 
pronounced almost perfect by more than one competent judge, 
was about to start m life with advantages far more substantial 
than those which are proverbially but skin-deep. Heir-apparent 
to an ancient title, and actual proprietor of an estate which 
had been carefully managed for him during a long minority, he 
was believed to possess, into the bargain, more than an average share of 
brains, while he was known to excel in every form of sport and pastime. 
When to all this is added the fact that his conduct at Eton and Oxford 
had been irreproachable, or nearly so, it will be perceived that he had 
some reason for sharing the apprehensions of Polycrates.” 

Well, Lionel Mallet foolishly marries a foolish woman, and mis¬ 
manages his marital relations foolishly, and she foolishly seeks 
consolation, or nearly seeks consolation, in a cad. But what does 
it all matter when, wise or foolish, the husband is uninteresting 
and the wife is uninteresting, and the tertium quid , if possible, the 
most uninteresting of all ? 

• * # # 

The Fall of the Sparrow. By M. C. Balfour. 

(Methuen.) 

If this is a first book—and no other is named on the title-page- 
then it is distinctly a first book of promise. Three out of the four 
leading characters are, in one way or another, studies in weakness. 
Nathaniel Forster’s is the weakness of the imaginative man, the 
man of subtle intellectual processes, the dreamer of dreams, cursed 
with the fatal indecision of a Hamlet: 

“ In the middle path of quiescence he found a certain peace; he looked 
on—and did nothing. There was nothing fine or strong about 
Nathaniel; he was very weak, very unsure of himself, very irresolute, 
unready when he was called upon, for good or evil; only, when it came 
to hurting others, he found it easier, always, to hurt himself. . . . And 
he thanked God that he could work.” 

Walter Borthwick has the weakness of the zealot. He is a popular 
and successful priest, buoyant in his pulpit eloquence, in the 
multitude of his parish workers, sniffing the heady incense of praise. 
These removed, he relapses into the ordinary animal man. The 
women of the book have been studied in greater detail; they endure 
analysis. One of these, too, is weak, weak in the excess of fruitless 
emotion; she burns with hectic religious fervour for the clergyman 
rather than the Church; she is oppressed with the sense of a duty to 
the poor, which nevertheless remains unfulfilled. Over against her 
stands Philippa, the one strong figure in the book, shrewd, original, 
firm-willed, sympathetic; quick to see the issue of events, bold to 
grasp an opportunity, she hides her real self in a shell of wilful 
charm, tenderness, and boyish good-fellowship. Miss Balfour, if 
Miss Balfour it be, has put together a well-knit, carefully wrought 
story. Though it dose somewhat raggedly, that is all of a piece 
with life. 

* # * * 

The Duke and the Damsel. By Richard Marsh. 

(C. Arthur Pearson.) 

This story revolves round two girls fresh from a convent school, 
a duke who passes himself off as the owner of a wonderful 
patent ointment which he calls “ Collesteena,” and a Mrs. 
Delancy-Fyfart, the mother of the two girls and the widow of 
General Delaney-Fyfart. As a sample of dialogue between Mrs. 
Delancy-Fyfart and the duke masquerading as Mr. Strephirah- 
Buggins, take the following : 

“ ‘ I tell you what, Mr. Bugging, you’re either the most impertinent 
vagabond I ever encountered, or you’re a blithering idiot—or case you’re 
a mixture of both ! ’ 

< Ah, madam! we benefactors to humanity are apt to be regarded as a 
mixture of both, until the recording angel establishes our claim to 
honour by inscribing our names on the rolls of patent medicine in the 
skies, till a whole citiful is cured by one small tin of Collesteena!— 
then !—ah, then we are regarded as something altogether different.' ” 

The characters are vulgar, and the whole situation is impossible. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

KINDL Y NOTE THESE FACTS. | NEW WORKS OF FICTION. I SOME NEW VOLUMES. 


x. More than 60.000 additional copies of 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for last 
December were required to meet the 
increased demand. 

1. The Sale is still Advancing month by month. 

3. The NOVEMBER PART this year, not¬ 

withstanding the increased supply pro¬ 
duced, was out of print within a few 
days of publication. 

4. The special attractions of the DECEMBER 

PART, now ready, are quite exceptional. 
5- Tens of thousands of additional copies have 
already been ordered by the trade, but 
they may prove insufficient to meet the 
demand; it is therefore requested that 
orders for the December Part may be 
given by the public forthwith. 

6. Many Magazines double their prices at 
Christmas, but the Charge for CAS¬ 
SELL’S MAGAZINE remains un¬ 
changed. 

LEADING FEATURES IN 

Cassells Magazine i 


Now Ready, price 6d., 
COMMENCING THE NEW VOLUME: 

*• •tory of Adventure In 

KLONDYKI, by HEADON BILL, entitled “ Speotre 

*• * Oomplata Story, by MAX PEMBERTON, entitled 
‘ Judith ot Satrf, ’ forming the First of a New 
Seriee. 

S. A Special >• Rembrandt" Plate, consisting of 
“ “quisit® reproduction of the stirring Piotnre by 
ERNEST CROFTS, R. A., entitled “The Attack on 
th * Oatfhouse of the Chaiteau or Hougeu- 
most-Waterloo.” 

4. In the World or Soclety.-Tbe Young Married 
Women. By Mrs. F. HARCOURT WILLIAMSON. 
With nnmerons Portraits. 

8 - p| «y > St. Pete rebury. By B. 

FLETCHER ROBINSON. Illustrated from Photo¬ 
graphs. 

8> Dleyulee. By W. B. ROBERTSON. 

Illnetrated by Original Photographs. 

7 - "? p . h ?£’ £. Tale of the City- By BARRY PAIN. 

Illustrated by W. D. Almond. 

*• •'•'Orda and their Makers ■ The Story of some 
Famous Weapons. By JAMES STRANG, illustrated. 
®- Christmas Eve. By HORACE 

ANNE8LEY YACHELL. Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. 

10. Flree at Seat. By ALFRED T. STORY. Illus¬ 
trated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 

11. From a Olub Window By L. F. AUSTIN. 

12 - What It Feels Lika to be Shipwrecked. By 
ARNOLD WHITE, Illustrated. 
ls - If?" Oreatoot Love 1 A Complete Story. By 
EDWARD H. COOPER. Illustrated! 

14. In the Arena. Witb numerous Portraits. 

16. Women's Clubs In London. With Photographic 
Views and Portraits. By LEILY BINGEN. 

16 ' It". Wnslble Man 1 A Complete Story. By Mrs. 
HENRY MAN8ERGH. Illustrated. 

On page 1 of the cover of Cassell's Magazine for 
December appears the flret of Two Coupons entitling the 
subscriber, for the sum of One Shilling, to a copy of 

A Fac-simlle of the H8. of Dickens's Christmas Carol. 


Up to the present time a few Copies only of this literary 
ounoeity have been Issued to the public, at a charge of 
Half-a-Guinea a copy. 


BY a HAIR’S-BREADTH. ByHeadon 

HILL. 8s. 

CUPID S GARDEN. Stories by Ellen 

THORNBYOROFT FOWLER. 6s. 

A LIMITED SUCCESS. By Sarah 

PITT. 6s. 

THE WROTHAMS of WROTHAM 

COURT. By FRANCES HEATH FRESHFIBLD. 6s. 

WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 

FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 

Now ready, price 8s., 

THE LITTLE MINISTER. 

With Nine Illustrations by W. HOLE, R.8.A. 

AH ILLUSTRATED EDITIOH. 

Just published, prioe 6s., of 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 

With FuU-Page Illustrations by W. HATHBRELL, R.L 
LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS BY 

R. L. STEVENSON, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

TREASURE ISLAND. 6s. 

THE BLACK ARROW. 6s. 

THE M ASTER of BALLANTRAB. 6s. 

CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
REMARKABLE NOVELS. 

*** Several editions having already been exhausted of 
these successful Novels, CHEAP EDITIONS have 
now been produced. 

THE HISPANIOLA PLATE (1683- 

1893. By JOHN BLOUNDKLLB-BURTON. 3s. 8d. 


TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID . By G. 

_B. BURGIN. 3s. 8d._ 

THE WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram 

_MITFORD. 3s. 8d._ 

THE HIGHWAY OF SORROW. By 

HESBA STRETTON. 3s. 8d. 


BY E. W. HORNUNG. 

MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 

_THE ROGU E S MARCH . Cloth gQt, 8s._ 

MAX PEMBERTON. 

A PURITAN’S WIFE. 8s. 

THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 8s. 

THE IRON PIRATE. 6s. 

THE SEA WOLVES. 8s. 

_THE LITTLE HU GUENOT. Is. 4d . 

STANLEY WEYMAN. 

FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE. 6s. 
THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 

THE MAN in BLACK. S^ed._ 

FRANK STOCKTON. 

A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 8s. 

MRS. CLIFF'S YACHT. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HOBN. 8s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. Ss. fld. _ 

ANTHONY HOPE. 

_ FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. ed. _ 

H. RIDER HAGGARD^ 

_KING SOLOMON'S MINB8. 3s. 6d. 


IA: A LOVE STORY. 3s. 6d. 
WANDERING HEATH. 8s. 

DEAD MAN'S ROCK. 6s. 

I SAW THREE SHIPS. 8s 
NOOGHTS and CROSSES. 6s. 
THE SPLENDID SPdR. 6s. 
HISTORY of TROY TOWN. 6s. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 6s. 
THE BLUE PAVILION8. 6a 
ADVENTURES in CRITICISM. 6s 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPORTANT WOBK BT A 
LEADING MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 

CASSELL’S FAMILY DOCTOR By 

A MEDICAL MAN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—" There can be no man 
useful book for a country house than * Cassell's Family 
Doctor.’ It is a new book, written, so we are told, by s 
medical man of wide experience and brilliant attainment* 
as a practitioner, and it certainly bears evidence of an 
extended and in t ima t e knowledge of the causes and treat* 
ment of disease. The book lacks nothing in clearness or 
conciseness, and its directions can easily be followed in any 
emergency that may arise. 

RIVERS of the SOUTH and WEST 

COASTS. With nnmerons Illustrations by leading 
artists. 42s. 

“A. more beautiful book for ths drawing-room table 
could hardly be imagined."—Daily New. 

'with NATURE and a CAMERA 

being the Adventures end Observations of a Field 
Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. By RICHARD 
KEARTON, F.Z.8., Author of “ British Birds’ Neste,” 
Ac. Illustrated by a Special Frontispiece, and 1M 
Pictures from Photographs of Birds. Animal^ and 
Insects, at Work and Play, taken direct from Haters 
by Cherry Kearton. as. 

PICTORIAL ENGLAND and WALES 

With upwards of 320 beautiful Illustrations prepared 
from Copyright Photographs. Cloth, 9a.; on superior 
paper, half-Persian, in box, Us. net. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART YEARLY 

VOLUME. With about 1,000 choioe Illustrations, and 
a Series of Special Plates, 11s. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 

BISHOP ELLIOOTT'S COMMENT¬ 
ARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. Embracing ths 
Old and New Testaments. 8 vole. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6 vote. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3 Tola. 

4s. each volume. Also the set ot 8 vote., 80s. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A 

History for the People. By ths Very Rev. EL D. M. 
SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. 
Vol. n., 8s. 

MR. ARNBLD-FORSTBR’S NEW HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 

the Landing of Julius OcBsar to the Present Day. By 
H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. Illustrated, 6s. 

CASSELL'S MAGAZINE YEARLY 

VOLUME FOR 1897. The First Volume of the 
Enlarged Series. With upwards of 1,260 original 
IUnstrationa, cloth, 8a. 

THE QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME 

for 1807. With about 800 Illustrations and Coloured 
Picture for Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS 

VOLUME for 1897. With Pictures on nearly every . 
page, together with Six Full-Page Coloured Plates sod 
numerous Illustrations printed in Colour, Boards, 
3s, 8d.: cloth, 6s. 


*** Cassell & Company’s L/8T of GIFT BOOKS will be sent post free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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The Academy is published every Friday morn¬ 
ing. Advertisements should reach the office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editob will male every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelops is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have 
their MS. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply of 
the paper, Sfc., should be addressed to the 
Publisher. 

Offices: 43, Chancery lane, W.C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


nnHE following letter appeared in the 

I Times this week: 

Sir, —In this decadent month, after the 
great sea-serpent has usually risen once more 
to the surface of the Press—only, perhaps, to 
be choked in a far from unseasonable effort to 
emulate the digestion of other contributors by 
swallowing the gigantio gooseberry—no sensible 
man will feel and no honest man will affect 
surprise at the resurrection of a more ‘ ridiculous 
monster ’ than these. The notion of an English 
Academy is too seriously stupid for farce and 
too essentially vulgar for comedy. But that a 
man whose outspoken derision of the academic 
ideal or idea has stood on record for more than 
a few years, and given deep offence to nameless 
if high-minded censors by the frank expression 
of its contempt and the unqualified vehemence 
of its ridicule, should enjoy the unsolicited 
honour of nomination to a prominent place in so 
unimaginable a gathering —colluvies liter arum 
it probably would turn out to be, if ever it 
slunk into shape and writhed into existence— 
well, it seems to me that the full and proper 
definition of so preposterous an impertinence 
must be left to others than the bearer of the 
name selected for the adulation of such insult. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Mr. Swinburne, it is hardly necessary to 
state, was included in our suggested list 
of Academicians for his poetry, never for 
his prose. 


Mr. Swinburne is unfortunate. To be 
placed against one’s will on a list of the 
first forty men of letters in the country is 
sufficiently annoying; but to be spoken of 
lightly in courts of law as a possible juryman 
is worse. In a case heard this week an 
author claimed to be tried by a jury con¬ 
sisting of four fellow authors, four pro¬ 
fessors of Arabic, four publishers, and, “if 
possible, a Laureate.” This makes thirteen; 
but that apparently did not signify. When 


asked what Laureate he would choose, the 
litigant replied—“Mr. Swinburne, perhaps.” 
The “ perhaps ” was wisely added. 


The week has been fruitful in invective. 
The lady who calls herself “ Sarah Grand ” 
ranges herself with Mr. Swinburne in the 
following letter to a critic in the Daily 
Telegraph: 

“ That you should insult Scott and Thackeray 
and Dickens with your approval pains me but 
little, sinoe they will never hear of it; that you 
are so much cleverer than I am I must modestly 
accept your word for; that you strain yourself 
to be facetious and but prove yourself a dunce, 
I must attribute to your academic degree, and 
a course of the blighting win of the common- 
room ; that you should attack me with base 
misrepresentation I set down to some rag of 
chivalry that still clings to you; that you are 
of ancient lineage I am willing to admit, since 
your putting into my mouth words and senti¬ 
ments which are not mine shows you infected 
with the Mood of Ananias; teat you should 
take yourself as a serious judge of art is a crime 
for which it is painful to think you must one 
day settle between you and your God; but 
that you should write yourself down an admirer 
of mine is the ugliest blow that my art has 
dealt me, and I take this opportunity to publicly 
apologise for it.” 

Women when they incline to sarcasm are 
badly in need of a monitor borrowed from 
the inferior sex. 


Concerning the completeness and honesty 
of FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayydm, 
which lately have been called in question, 
we have received a letter from one of the 
first Persian scholars now living, from which 
we make an extract very much to the point. 
“ Edward Fitz-Gerald,” he writes, “ never 
intended his version of Omar Khayyam to 
be literal, and his readers will be inevitably 
disappointed if they expect to find in it an 
exact representation of the original. He 
frequently mixes up two or three quatrains 
into one; sometimes he puts in a line or 
two of his own; while the rest may be taken 
from the Persian. Thus the lines about 

‘ the seas that mourn 
In flowing purple for their Lord forlorn,’ 

are not from Omar Khayyam at all, but 
from an apologue in’Attar’s “ Bird-Parlia¬ 
ment.” Fitz-Gerald followed Dryden, and 
even went beyond him in venturing to alter 
his original. I remember Dryden in his 
tenth Satire of Juvenal renders 

* Exitus ergo quis est, O gloria ? ’ 
by 

‘ But wbat’s his end, O charming Glory—say 
What rare fifth act to crown this huffing play P ’ 

This interpolated line is just in Fitz-Gerald’s 
manner. Some quatrains are perfect as 
translations, others are really no translations 
at all.” 


The eternal low simmer in which the 
Junius question remains will be encouraged 
by the sale, to-day (Saturday), of a luge 
number of letters addressed by Sir Philip 
Francis to various correspondents. But we 
are told that these letters afford no due to 
the mystery of Junius. It is, perhaps, as 
well: a final fixing of the letters on any 
one of the persons to whom they are now 


attributed would be heart-breaking to those 
Junius students who found themselves in 
the wrong. Hazlitt was almost killed by 
the news of Napoleon’s fall, and there are 
gentlemen who would have to be sent home 
from their dubs in cabs if Francis were 
proved to be Junius—or if he proved not to 
be Junius. 


The chorus of praise which has greeted 
Mr. Walter Raleigh's book on Style is 
brusquely interrupted bv the Saturday 
Review. Its critic thinks that Mr. Baleigh’s 
work is 

“the most intolerable piece of literary cox¬ 
combry which it has ever been our irritation 
ill-fortune to meet with. It may be described 
as the reductio ad absurdum of the preciosity 
of Pater and Stevenson. Every sentence seems 
to dance on a tight-rope.” 

“Nonsense” and “twaddle” are epithets 
applied to the book. 


Mark Twain’s new book, More Tramps 
Abroad, is published. The dedication runs: 

THIS BOOK 

is affectionately inscribed to my young friend 
HARRY ROGERS 
with recognition 

of what he is, and apprehension of what he may beoome 
unless be form himself a little more cloerly 
upon the model of 

THE AUTHOR 

And there is a prefatory word concerning the 
Pudd’nhead maxims : “ These wisdoms are 
for the luring of youth toward high moral 
altitudes. The author did not gather them 
from practice, but from observation. To be 
good is noble; but to show others how to 
be good is nobler and no trouble.” A 
curious departure is the printing on the 
back of the title-page of the name and 
address of the lady who fyped the original 
MS. 


The latest modem author to achieve the 
distinction of a popular sixpenny edition 
of a novel is Mr. Clark BuseeU, whose 
Wreck of the “ Grosvenor ” has just been 
issued in that form by Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. It is by many considered his best 
story, and it should widen his popularity 
considerably. Will not the same publishers 
try the effect of one of Mr. William Black’s 
romances in this form ? He is a charming 
writer, who, all undeservedly, seems to have 
fallen into neglect. 


In a paragraph last week concerning 
illustrations for children we deplored the 
scarcity of artists whose leading ambition 
is to please the child; to make him, we 
said, “laugh or shout, or grow big-eyed 
with wonder or delight.” Since writing 
these words the work of an artist who to 
some extent fulfils these conditions has been 
published. It now lies before us— Jumbles, 
written and illustrated by Mr. Lewis Baumer 
(C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.). Mr. Baumer 
is a clever and vigorous draughtsman, 
with a true gift of irresponsible fun— 
of nonsense, in fact—which he is able to 
express both with pencil and with pen. His 
verses are crisp and simple, and m no way 
self-conscious. They hardly bear quoting 
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apart from the picture, but here is one of 
the shortest: 

“ A silly sort of person went 
And sat up in a tree; 

* What’s good enough for birds,’ he said, 

‘ Is good enough for me.’ ” 

The verses, in short, serve to introduce the 
picture, and then their work is done. The 
pictures themselves, some in colours and 
some in monotint, are merry and sufficient. 
They teem with drollery of the requisite 
obvious variety. There is a scene of two 
lady pigs on bicycles, which may become 
a nursery classic. But all Mr. Baumer’s 
pigs are a delight. He loves little pigs with 
a love not exceeded by Charles Lamb. 


We wonder that none of our minor poets, 
who, alas! seem to shir k concrete themes, 
have not found a subject in the recent City 
fire. Perhaps they will yet be inspired by 
the spectacle of the flames licking the church 
in wnich Milton sleeps. Meanwhile, we 
must be content with the following lines 
which an old woman was heard chanting 
in a street in Hackney last Tuesday: 

“ Good people, Fse a widder lone, 

To you my woes I’ll tell, 

Though I ’amble ham an’ worry pore, 

I’se most re-gpect-i-bel. 

“ But suddent I’se thrown hout on work, 

An’ hincome lost hentire. 

I’se a pore, burned hout charwoman. 

Along hof the City fire. 

“ I worked hin a City horfice long, 

None toiled as ’aid as me, 

But the bnrnin’ flames took away the bread 
Hof me an’ my childring three. 

“ Then ’elp a burned hout charwoman 
To feed ’er familee, 

Wot’s ruined by the cruel City fire 
An’ struck with povertee.” 

The Evening Newt, which reports the in¬ 
cident, is soomful of the poor woman 
because a few weeks ago she was singing 
her woes as a “washed-out hop-picker. 
But surely such lyrical resource is to be 
encouraged. 


The Rev. George Paton, of Ramsey, Isle 
of Man, writes thus to a Manx paper: 
“I do not doubt that there will be more 
than one memorial to the memory of our 
greatest Manxman, the Rev. T. E. Brown, 
but we are very anxious that one should be 
placed here, in the town to which he was 
greatly attached, and in the church in which 
he was accustomed to worship. It is pro¬ 
posed that the memorial take the form of a 
stained glass window, in the only remaining 
unfilled light on the ground floor of St. 
Paul’s.” Mr. Paton expresses himself ready 
to receive subscriptions. 


As specimens of unsuitable illustrations 
we have rarely seen anything to surpass 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s drawings to accompany 
a selection from Browning’s poems which 
Messrs. Bell & Sons have just published. 
The artist is Mr. Byam Shaw, and Dr. 
Garnett in his introduction says: “The 
accompanying illustrations, it is believed, 
will commend themselves to all as the pro¬ 
duction of an artist who has imbibed the 
spirit of Browning, and proved himself com¬ 


petent to reproduce imaginative thought as 
visible form, with no loss of vigour or abate¬ 
ment of the sense of reality.” 


If Dr. Garnett had not saved himself by 
writing “ it is believed,” our opinion of him 
as an art critic would decrease. Mr. Shaw 
has certainly permitted no abatement of 
reality. He spares us nothing. The plate 
to “The Last Ride Together” shows us a 
young squire and the vicar’s daughter in 
a squashed down sailor hat, each on a sorry 
nag. To turn from the picture to the 
poetry is ludicrous: 

“ My mistress bent that brow of hers, 

Those deep, dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through ”— 

and so on. In “The Grammarian’s 
Funeral” we are offered the coffin itself; 
Pippa turns out to be an English maiden 
with a vacuous face; the Lost Mistress, the 
same girl, or just such another, standing by 
the fire, while her lover, who more than a 
little resembles Mr. Anthony Hope in fault¬ 
less evening dress, sulks in the foreground. 
Altogether, a less desirable work we have 
rarely handled. 


While on the subject of illustrations we 
should like to give a word of praise to the 
graceful and winsome drawings of infants 
which figure in the modest little calendar for 
1898 just published by Mr. George Allen. 
The artist, Miss Nellie Benson, has a clean 
line, a pleasing sense of form, and much 
charm. 


The current issue of the Tablet contains 
the following communication from a corre¬ 
spondent : 

“ These parallel passages, taken from the 
columns of the Illustrated London News at a 
twelvemonth’s interval, are, I venture to think, 
worth reproducing as an object-lesson of the 
value (or otherwise) of a certain class of con¬ 
temporary literary criticism: 


“ (October, 1896.) 

“ ‘ It is more or less 
authoritatively an¬ 
nounced that the Very 
Rev. F. A. Gasquet is 
shortly to be raised to 
the purple. . . . Dr. 
Gasquet is one of the 
most able and dis¬ 
tinguished of Roman 
Catholic writers. His 
researches and his learn¬ 
ing have done more to 
dear up the difficult 
historicalproblemsthat 
circle around the sup¬ 
pression of the monas¬ 
teries than those, pro¬ 
bably, of any living 
writer. His ability 
has been widely recog¬ 
nised in quarters by no 
means fnendly to the 
position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in 
England.’ ” 


“ (November 13, 1897.) 

■ “ The Academy List 
[of proposed “Acade¬ 
micians”] is an entirely 
hopeless one. It is 
only necessary to men¬ 
tion, for example, the 
name of Father Gas¬ 
quet to indicate the 
absolute fatuousness of 
the selection. Gasquet 
is a Roman Catholic 
priestwho has laboured 
diligently in the field 
of sixteenth century 
historical research. He 
has written without 
illumination, and with 
a prejudice as rampant 
as that which would 
have characterised a 
d’Aubigne on the other 
side. . . . He is a 
d’Aubigne without his 
learning. There are 
robably five or six 
undred clergymen of 
the Church of England 
who have as great 
claims for considera¬ 
tion aaFather Gasquet,’ 
&c.” 


A Gladstone Birthday Book was in¬ 
evitable. It is now announced by Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co. Each day of the year 
will be accompanied by a quotation from 
Mr. Gladstones writings or speeches. Mr. 
G. Barnett Smith will supply an introduc¬ 
tion, although an introduction to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone seems a little unnecessary. We trust 
that the selections are being made with 
care. The last thing, for example, that one 
wants to read on the First of May is a pro¬ 
nouncement on Home Rule. 


At the same time comes the “ Ian 
Madaren Calendar” for 1898 (Hodder & 
Stoughton). Ian Maclaren is a Scotch 
writer from whose books three hundred and 
sixty-five lines, cruelly incomplete and 
often almost meaningless, or, at any rate, 
unco’ ordinar’ (as he would say), have been 
wrenched to accompany the dates. As & 
specimen of the result attained, we will give 
tne texts for the week of 1898, correspond¬ 
ing to the week now before us: 


Nov. 26 Sat. 

„ 27 Sun. 

,, 28 Mon. 

,, 29 Tues. 

„ 30 Wed. 

Dec. 1 Thurs. 
„ 2 Fri. 


The dog rose and laid his 
head on Drumsheugh's 
hand . . . 

For the first time a halo rests 
on gentleness, patience, 
kindness and sanctity . . . 

Weel dune, Jess. Weel dune, 
auld mare . . . 

It seemed, after our loss, as 
if life could never regain 
its buoyancy . . . 

The wind came in gusts, roar¬ 
ing in the chimney . . . 

A rough December night... 

Many were the myths that 
gathered round that coat. 


They hardly seem needful, these extracts. 
To choose definitions from a dictionary 
would be more illuminating. 


Connoisseurs of book-binding cannot do 
better than inspect the exhibition of Artistic 
Book-binding by Women which has been 
organised by Mr. Karslake in the Charing 
Cross-road. Mr. Karslake’s attention was 
attracted to the exhibits of book-binding by 
women at the Victoria Era Exhibition; and 
with considerable enterprise he has again 
collected those exhibits at his book-shop in 
the above thoroughfare. The bindings 
shown are mostly in embossed leather, and 
they are the unfettered and artistic work of 
the hand, executed by gentlewomen in 
Edinburgh, Chiswick, Kirby Lonsdale, and 
other places. 


Mr. Karslake is also showing a novelty 
in the form of illustrated books coloured 
by hand. In Miss Gloria Cardew, a young 
and clever lady, he has found a colourist 
capable of doing charming work in this 
direction. We have seen a copy of Messrs. 
Bell & Son’s recently published edition of 
Keats, in which Mr. Aiming Bell’s line 
illustrations have been embellished by Miss 
Cardew with delicate tints. The effect is 
delightful. In these days, when the coloured 
print is so popular, we should not be sur¬ 
prised to find hand-coloured book illustra¬ 
tions rise into similar favour. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
CRITICISM. 

There are few literary questions that have 
been debated with so much persistence as 
the definition and the province of true 
criticism. Even if the meaning of criticism 
be limited to a decision on the value or 
worthlessness of current literary productions, 
it becomes almost impossible to decide 
between the relative merits of the criticism 
enjoyed by writers of different nationalities. 
For further questions will inevitably arise 
as to the superiority of Form over Matter, 
as to the suitability of various languages 
as vehicles of thought. 

But, alter thus posing my little variation 
of the problem, “ What is Truth ? ” I shall 
be following ancient precedent if I wait not 
for an answer. For, as between the United 
States and England, the question is con¬ 
siderably simplified by a presumed identity 
of language, and by the fact that criticism 
at the present day in America is to all 
intents and purposes non-existent. In 
England we can undoubtedly find more 
than twelve good men and true who may 
be depended upon for an impartial verdict 
in accordance with the facts; and even if 
the “ summing up ” take several pages of 
valuable space in the Academy, it produces 
specimens of broad-minded toleration not 
unworthy the best examples of the Bench; 
but, whatever judges bless or ban us on 
this side, I am not able to discover one upon 
the other—no, not in Boston—who can 
either sentence an American literary criminal 
to death or even discharge him without 
a stain upon his character. 

I have no desire in this place either to 
compare the text of English and American 
opinions on the same book, or even to 
compare the various organs which on either 
side of the Atlantic pose as the arbiters of 
literary taste. If I name one, it will be to 
name no more; but it is impossible to 
avoid in this connexion the remembrances 
of the good work in the pages of the Nation 
towards erecting some standard of intelligent 
and independent judgment which may influ¬ 
ence American literature. But the example 
stands almost alone. For the American 
public prefers facts to any opinion save 
its own. It would be a fair statement to 
say that they like to read first newspapers, 
then magazines, and lastly books. Yet 
there is no doubt that though what stands 
there for criticism is very widely scattered, 
often very desultory, our Transatlantic 
readers give a good book a very fair chance 
of suocess. English authors have long ago 
realised that the public who will buy Eng¬ 
lish books and read them has been more 
tban tripled in the last quarter of a century. 
Piracies that were formerly of merely sen¬ 
timental interest have now developed into 
serious questions of copyright and of 
pecuniary loss. It was America that sold 
Trilby , which is a typical example. For it 
showed very clearly that people to whom such 
phrases as the dernier cri or fin de siiele are 
treasured watchwords have, in reality, many 
generations to live through before they 
reach the modernity of our outworn creeds. 
To them the Vie de BoMme was unknown; 
the Quartier Latin was an undiscovered 


country. I speak, of course, of the nation 
as a whole, for it is upon a far larger public 
than the merely literary that such a success 
as was Trilby's must depend. In that pub¬ 
lic one of the characteristics of the reader is 
to prefer his own judgment to that of any 
extraneous authority. It is, therefore, 
possible for a writer, in many cases, to 
appeal independently to his audience with¬ 
out any fear that they will be prejudiced by 
a cacophony of “ general articles,” or by the 
too easily accepted verdict of a few. After a 
recent visit to New York I asked Mr. W. D. 
Howells what he thought upon this very 
subject. “We have no one, I believe,” he 
replied, “ whose good opinion (like that of 
Mr. Gladstone with you) would make the 
future of a book. Lowell’s opinion, in his 
closing years, would have done more in 
that way than any other.” And, indeed, if 
any individual does influence the American 
public he neither obtains acknowledgment 
nor dares confession. For Lowell is dead. 
Curtis is dead. Others who followed lees 
conspicuously in their footsteps have died, 
died from sheer inanition. No one read 
them. The critic is unable, like the Pelican 
of the story, to nourish a family with the 
blood of his own breast. He cannot sustain 
life by raying in the wilderness. 

The problem is still unsolved of how 
to bring any art, or criticism of art, 
into touch with the intellectual needs 
and aspirations of that great democracy 
to which an American critic must vainly 
speak. Other countries have passed through 
such phases as the aristocratic energy of 
Greece, the monarchic centralisation of 
France, the national enthusiasm of Eliza¬ 
bethan England. Even the Republic of 
the United States, in the earlier years of 
the new Constitution, before ancestral influ¬ 
ences had died away, showed full of possi¬ 
bilities. The worn-out methods of European 
classicism, invigorated by the birth of a 
new nation, seemed likely to produce a 
literature that should reflect the strength 
and youth of independent growths expand¬ 
ing on a virgin soil. But the “innate 
malignity of material things ” has triumphed. 
The free democracy, which older nations 
have attained only through martyrdoms of 
oppression, was not thus to be created, full- 
fledged and perfect, from the theory of the 
Fathers of the Republic. Nay, these very 
efforts to ensure the political freedom of 
their people have but resulted (as we have 
seen so recently) in a greater thraldom to 
corruption, in far worse forms of despotism, 
than are known in countries which by 
nominal monarchy have achieved a real 
democracy. In literature and criticism 
Americans are suffering in the same way; 
because the problem of development has 
been offered to them in an unnatural form. 
Huge populations have sprung up, trained 
chiefly to money-making, spread over a vast 
area of country or aggregated in the mush¬ 
room growth of unformed cities. The idea 
of nationality, though blatantly proclaimed, 
has little real existence in the eoUuvies 
omnium gentium produced by constant immi¬ 
gration. This complex mass of hurry¬ 
ing, keenly trafficking personalities, bound 
together only by a superficial education in 
the elements of knowledge, is confronted by 


an equally heterogeneous array of cosmo* 
politan men of letters, whose production is 
itself too hasty, whose audienoe have no 
time or care to take a trained opinion on 
the work presented. The voice of the 
leisurely and cultured critic has been 
drowned in the clamour of the stockbroker. 
He has not cared to speak again. 

The “ literary output ” of Chicago for one 
week has just been chronicled by a corre¬ 
spondent. I need not reproduce the list. 
Travels in Spain (by a lady), Theories of Life 
and Education (by a bishop), Studies in French 
Criticism (by another lady), a volume on 
Mentioulture (sic), and a monograph on 
Marengo, these are a few of the productions 
which this central city of the West is turning 
out so rapidly. And I have mentioned 
neither poetry nor fiction. But the mere 
record serves as a reminder of another 
differentiating phase of American intel¬ 
lectual life. That life has no centre, no 
metropolis of culture or of critical authority, 
which can claim to speak to the whole body 
of its citizens. For considerations of space 
affect the whole question. The greatest 
critic (whoever he may be) of the North 
Atlantic seaboard has but a slight chance of 
influencing Chicago, or even of arresting the 
attention of the West This is one reason 
why a national school of literature cannot 
as yet be said to exist in the United States. 
Walt Whitman pointed out long ago the 
direction which such national endeavours 
might take. And we may well believe that 
the great Democracy ought to produce both 
a literature and a criticism differing in 
essential points from those of classical an¬ 
tiquity and romantic feudalism. Freed from 
the fetters of scholastic tradition, delivered 
both from pedantry and the inevitable re¬ 
action, the American author has a share in 
all that modern science can suggest or new 
political conceptions promise. He can get 
very near to nature and to truth. The very 
industries that surround him can reveal a 
store of beauty that it is the special mission 
of a democratic art to reproduce. But as a 
general rule he will have none of these 
things. The fine material that lies ready to 
his hand he will persist in dressing up in 
uncouth and incongruous trappings. Eager 
to produce, restive under authority, he pro¬ 
claims aloud a spurious freedom that he has 
lost alike in literature and in citizenship. 
He must work out his own salvation; and m 
the process some school of criticism must 
inevitably arise that shall point him in the 
right path. 

In the meantime, a defenceless American 
public is bombarded with trash of every 
kind. If, indeed, as the best of our own 
prophets has said, we are all living under 
the “tyranny of the novel,” then English 
readers may at least be thankful for the 
cloud of literary sentinels who keep outside 
the lines all those who have not some 
semblance of credentials to admission. In a 
half-educated and still undeveloped country 
that portion of the philosophy of life which 
has come under the observation of the 
average reader is but the smallest fraction 
of the seductive whole laid light-heartedly 
before him by “ the omniscient, omnipresent 
novelist.” While a credulous public accepts 
as gospel aU that is given j it under the 
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guise of “literature,” there is very little 
chance that writers will improve their 
methods. The American critic is just now 
as necessary for the protection of the 
public as for the education of the author. 
The standard of excellence, in each case, 
needs far more rigorous application. 

Mr. Howells’s reference to Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence in this country was no doubt 
suggested by the well-known instance of 
Robert Elsmere. But the change has come. 
We scarcely needed Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
letter to remind us that the magni nominii 
umbra has vanished, in this case at least. 
It only remains to ask whether any other 
individual expression of opinion can be re¬ 
garded as a valuable element in English 
criticism. If no such personal authority 
exists at the present day in America, 
may it not be that a public which is 
troubled by no criticism at all is in 
better case than one which absorbs without 
reflection the judgment of its temporary 
favourites ? The actual quantity of 
thoroughly sound criticism in England is 
now of such proportions, whether from tho 
mere increase of “ subject-matter ” or from 
other reasons, that I hardly venture to 
suggest the danger of its becoming too 
authoritative. Not every critic is so re¬ 
ceptive, so open-minded in considering 
fresh endeavour, as is necessary for con¬ 
tinuous growth. If the follower of the 
old classical school would take no denial of 
his right to judge, still less could his 
successor of the romantic type divest him¬ 
self of those subjective qualities which 
affected even the phrasing of his verdict. 
Among the best equipped of critics the 
element of personal taste in literature must 
remain inexplicable and irreducible. But 
the reaction may carry us too far. The 
modem scientific school which studies things 
in their historical connexions, and traces an 
organic development in literature analogous 
to that in the animal kingdom, seems more 
likely to provide us with handy guides to 
knowledge than with inspiration to the best 
creative work. It may be true, as De Quincey 
pointed out, that “authors have always been 
a dangerous class for any language.” And 
we are well aware that the guardians of our 
national taste should be critical rather than 
creative. But is there not some slight risk 
that the guardianship is being rather over¬ 
done? 

Theodore Cook. 


THE CASE FOE LATIN YEESES. 

Every schoolmaster knows that the last 
quarter of a century has witnessed a strong 
reaction against the teaching of Latin verse. 
The demands of the science master, the 
mathematical master, the French master, and 
the German master, not to mention the re¬ 
quirements of the games’ master, have made 
such inroads upon the time-table that a bare 
margin is left for the use of the classical 
master. A utilitarian age has regarded 
verse-making as merely an elegant way of 
wasting time; and whereas within the 
memory of living Etonians versification 
was practically the only test of scholarship, 


to-day an Oxford man may win his First in 
classical “ Mods ” and his First in “ Greats ” 
without writing a single hexameter. It is, 
of course, unquestionable that the highest 
kind of scholarship, such as that of Prof. 
Jebb, is impossible without skill in the 
metres of Greece and Home. This you 
may see in the case of the German com¬ 
mentators, who, not having learned to write 
verses at school, oome not infrequently to 
dire grief when they try to emend the 
ancient poets. But it is not likely, it is 
not even desirable, that the majority of 
public school boys will grow up into com¬ 
mentators. The question which the modern 
headmaster has to decide is whether the 
boy who is destined for the Army, the 
Navy, the Church, or the Bar will be better 
fitted for his profession by a knowledge— 
and, as a rule, a very limited knowledge— 
of Latin verse writing. And this is a ques¬ 
tion which the Headmaster of Haileybury 
sets himself to answer frankly and fully iu 
the carefully reasoned little book which he 
calls Art We to go on with Latin Verses f 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Mr. Lyttelton is quite ready to admit that 
the average schoolboy gets but a very little 
way towards the writing of original Latin 
verses. Indeed, he seldom gets much 
beyond the stage at which he is able to 
select from a certain number of possible 
words which he has in front of him suffi¬ 
cient words to dovetail into a passable 
rendering in hexameter or pentameter of 
an English line. Now the ordinary objec¬ 
tion to the teaching of Latin verses is that 
not one boy in a hundred is ever taught to 
write Latin verses which would not set a 
scholar’s teeth on edge. Mr. Lyttelton 
maintains that even in its elementary stages 
the study has special advantages over all 
other studies. Assuming, as he has every 
right to assume—that the study of Latin is 
of educational value, he maintains that the 
making of verses helps a boy to increase his 
vocabulary easily ana almost unconsciously. 
The search for synonyms and the use of 
words with the ulterior object of damping a 
verse must be a pleasanter way of getting a 
vocabulary than the learning of a page of 
the dictionary. Secondly, it is impossible 
to appreciate the “ harmonies of the Latin 
Muse ” without a knowledge of the metres 
in which that Muse sang. This point may, 
we think, be dismissed with the reflection 
that not one schoolboy in a hundred ever 
attains any appreciation of Virgil or Horace. 
“Automatic punishment of inaccuracy” is 
a third advantage of this scholastic pursuit. 
The boy who, writing Latin prose, trans¬ 
lated “ that dying soldier” by “ut infectus 
milites” involved his master in a very 
lengthy explanation. If he had had to put 
the same into a Latin verse, his efforts at 
dovetailing that preposterous combination of 
words would have failed, and the failure 
would have pointed to his mistake. On 
the other hand, most grown-up schoolboys 
will recall occasions when they strained 
the laws of grammar to meet those of 
rhythm, and that not infrequently the most 
ungrammatical lines scanned the beet. 

But these arguments have been heard 
again and again. Mr. Lyttelton bases his 
verdict in favour of Latin verses rather 


upon the fact that they are more stimu¬ 
lating to the schoolboy than any other 
study. When a boy has written an English 
essay, or a French exercise, or a piece of 
Latin prose he cannot see with his own eyes, 
and at once, that he has done something as 
it ought to be done. But when he has 
pieced his pentameter together, and sees 
that it is true and taut, he feels the satis¬ 
faction of the desire for visible achievement 
“To oompare small things with great,” 
writes Mr. Lyttelton, with the humour of 
a scholar who is also a cricketer, “the 
perfecting of a pentameter is, in this one 
respect only, not wholly unlike the hitting 
of a half-volley to leg.” Mr. Lyttelton 
knows as much as most men of the schoolboy 
in the class-room and in the cricket field. 
And if the schoolboy likes perfecting penta¬ 
meters as well as placing a loose ball over 
the ropes, by all means let him perfect 
them. The more especially as they un¬ 
doubtedly teach him Latin. 


PABIS LETTER. 

{From our French Correspondent.) 

M AjroRfi Chevrtllox’s book on dead lands 
—Thebes and Judsea—contains some yery 
brilliant pages among quantities of very 
dull ones. There is not a lively passage in 
the whole volume, hardly a sketch or a 
figure, if we except the solitary instance of 
the hotel-keeper of Jaffa who, in laying 
the table ana beating off the flies with his 
napkin, offered his guests one of his own 
books, a volume entitled Pilules Bibliqm. 
There were 365 pills to be taken daily 
for an entire year, and if the patients 
refrain “ from light reading, such as 
novels, &o., during the course of treatment,” 
they are promised perfect moral health; 
cordial relations with one’s neighbours are 
re-established, the intelligence is illumined, 
and the appetite for the Word of God 
restored. The pills consisted of 365 verees 
from the Bible, and the innkeeper was a 
German Protestant. 

This is an unusual break in somewhat 
heavy and laboured descriptive writing. 
M. Chevrillon has systematically modelled 
himself, as an observer of lands and races, 
on his illustrious unde, M. Taine; only he 
accentuates the defects of his model without 
brightening these by Table’s vivacity and 
vigour of style, which more than make 
amends. M. Chevrillon can be extremely 
picturesque, and he often reaches really 
beautiful effects of colour and form. But 
his psychology is in excessive evidence. He 
describes at a ruthless length, and crowded 
details, instead of painting a dear picture on 
the mind, confront the reader with a hopeless 
confusion of images and suggestions. The 
style lacks delicacy of touch, vividness of 
stroke, dearness of form, and the matter is 
treated from too dull and intellectual a 
point of view. To the general reader it 
presents too much of the features of a book 
of research, while this in turn is belied by 
its air of gathered impressions. Here, for 
instance, is a distinct eoho of Taine in his 
Carnets de Voyage : 

“ That first evening was very fine: we hid 
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left the region of big grey clouds, the great 
patches of autumn that the Mediterranean had 
blown as far as south of the Delta, and we had 
discovered the hippy regions—a stirless world, 
where all in the pure light was enchanted. 
The arid chain eastward girdled the distant 
plain; it was a vague rose baud scarce 
brushed with bluish shadows, and of such 
lightness that it did not even seem of vapour, 
but a simple day of light round the green 
terrestrial world, like certain mysterious rays 
of aurora borealis in the shadow of the 
evening.” 

These sort of descriptions abound, and are 
sometimes so prolonged that their effect is 
diminished. But in the chapters on Judaea, 
M. Chevrillon has said some things re¬ 
markably true and deep. Speaking of the 
disillusion of Jerusalem, he writes: 

“ The true Christmas, the true Holy Family, 
was dreamed of in Europe, in the Middle 
Ages, by monks and teoder-hearted peasants: 
across the fields and through flowery woods, 
over a green country, a blue and radiant 
night, like those of our June, a marvellous 
star followed by mysterious kings, mailed like 
knights, laden with jewels, and coming one 
knows not whither, walking through the wheat 
by river meads towards .the straw cradle where, 
not far from the sheep, in its dawn the little 
Child slept under the care of the good carpenter, 
beneath the profound and suave glance of a 
white and saintly Mary.” 

The Christian faith, he tells us, is nowhere 
so poor, so venal, so insincere as at Jeru¬ 
salem, its cradle. The missionaries aver 
that they have to pay and feed their 
pupils to keep them in me church. “ We 
keep them Christian through the mouth.” 
Christianity, M. Chevrillon says, lies else¬ 
where. The Jews and the Arabs he de¬ 
scribes as essentially alike, self-concentrated, 
poor from without. They possess the same 
inferiority of visual faculty, the same in¬ 
capacity to get outside of self, to take the 
measure of things, the same predominance 
in lyrical and personal poetry. Neither race 
perceives the plastic or coloured details of 
reality. Their images in prose and poetry 
paint a moral condition. Form disappears, 
and the style of their writers is fierce and 
spasmodic, instead of flexible, wavering, 
delicate and subtle. Shades and com¬ 
plexities of meaning are unknown to both, 
while the brusque and jerky interpretation 
of strong and simple emotions of primitive 
feelings has all the shudder of life. 

M. Pi erre Loti forms a fine contrast with 
M. Chevrillon as a descriptive writer. Every¬ 
thing that the one is not the other is—and 
the reverse. Both address us simultaneously 
with their impressions of “ far, fair, foreign 
lands.” Only, alas! Loti is far from at Ms 
best. Nothing more thin and fugitive than 
these collected papers: “ Figures et choses 
qui passaient.” He has done the Basque 
country so beautifully in his enchanting 
novel jRamuntcho that one asks oneself in 
dismay why he should think fit to come 
forward now with a half-dozen worthless 
articles on the subject. And really the 
wizard is becoming too intolerably senti¬ 
mental for a patient hearing. It has been 
said that sentimentality Mils sentiment. 
This last dose of Loti-ism almost kills pity in 
us, so emasculate and long-drawn-out is the 
enervating pity of Pierre Loti. He weeps 


over the death of children in a way to make 
one relish the contrary disposition of Herod. 
His attitude throughout this volume is that 
of the walrus who spoke “ holding his 
pocket handkercMef before his streaming 
eyes.” 

We are very sorry for the untimely 
death of two-year-old little Roger, his 
servant’s child, and are prepared to believe 
he was the blonde little angel Loti oom- 
placentlv describes Mm with the tears 
rolling down his cheeks; but when Loti has 
wept separately over the baby’s curls, and 
eyes, and smile, and lisp, and his little pink 
gown, and then begins to weep anew over 
3ie thought of his embroidered cravat that 
was generally crooked, good heavens! we 
have had enough both of Loti and the baby. 
Could a sane man write more absurd stuff 
than this concluding pathetic cry: “ Mon 
Lieu, behold my heart tom anew, so that I 
must weep again in thinking of that little 
cravat with the bow behind falling on the 
back of that pink gown! ” Ah! Monsieur 
Loti, what a safe and pleasant thing is the 
vice of humour. It would save you from 
the dangerous pitfalls of your too tremulous 
sensibilities. 

The Mur d’en face, however, reaches real 
pathos, and here we have the old touch of 
the charmer—the delicate, soft, enchanting 
touch that nobody alive possesses but Loti. 
In such moments he seems to get to the 
veiy heart of sadness—to reveal its full, 
unfathomable glance, the pathos of its tear¬ 
lessness, its eternal, unbroken silence. This 
slight little sketch is the best of the collec¬ 
tion, but most readers will prefer the pages 
on the war in Annam. But he lacks all 
grasp of his subject here. He delicately 
paints the surprise and gratitude of the 
Chinese wounded when their conquerors 
give them to drink instead of torturing 
them, and he feels finely for them. 

H. L. 


New Books. 
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DID SHAKESPEARE WRITE FOR 
POSTERITY ? 

A New Hypothesis. 

It is a commonly received opinion that after 
his retirement to Stratford-on-Avon Shake¬ 
speare gave no thought to the MSS. that 
he had left in the hands of the players, 
but treated them as so much waste paper, 
unworthy of preservation. As this implies 
an extraordinary lack of judgment on the 
part of the greatest poet, dramatist, and 
philosopher that the world has known, it is 
surprising that the meagre facts of the case 
should have been so little scrutmised by 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Karl Elze, and other 
latter-day commentators, because, it seems to 
me they point to a conclusion diametrically 
opposite to the one generally entertained. 

indifference to the fate of his plays — for 
the quarto publications, besides being very 


incomplete, were probably piratical, or at 
least unauthorised—there is but one single 
circumstance to allege—an important cir¬ 
cumstance, no doubt—namely, that after Ms 
retirement, although nearly four years 
elapsed before Ms death, he did not, in 
fact, collect Ms papers and give them to the 
world in an authentic form. This omission 
may, of course, have been intentional; but 
in the absence of direct proof one way or 
the other, we can only infer why the greatest 
name in literature was in danger of being 
lost to us, and I propose to show that, 
inference for inference, it is more likely that 
Shakespeare was prevented from editing his 
plays, than that he wished them consigned 
to oblivion. Even in those remote days, 
when reading was the luxury of the few, 
men had “ posterity ” before their eyes. It 
was to posterity, it will be remembered, 
that Bacon (Shakespeare’s greatest literary 
contemporary) entrusted the vindication of 
his character. Was posterity ever present 
to Shakespeare’s mind ? Once this question 
is asked, not one circumstance (as in the 
case of the negative proposition) but a 
multitude of circumstances point to an 
affirmative answer. 

First, as regards the literary quality of Ms 
work. It is inconceivable that a man of 
Shakespeare’s judgment should have been 
blind to his own merits in comparison with 
those of his contemporaries, and of the classic 
writers. His excellence was freely acknow¬ 
ledged in his own day—it is a mistake to 
suppose that it was not. Greene’s spiteful 
reference, no less than Ben Jonson’s flatter¬ 
ing ode, attests it. Several contemporary 
poets praise Shakespeare, and, as early as 
1600, the compilers of anthologies began 
to make free with Ms works. England’s 
Parnassus, The Garden of the Muses, England's 
Helicon, and The Wits’ Treasury, of that 
period, all accord a prominent place to 
Shakespeare. The oompiler of the last- 
named, one Meres, “Master of Arts in both 
Universities,” goes so far as to say that 
the “ sweet-wittie soul of Ovid lives in the 
mellifluous and honey- tongued Shakespeare.” 
If Shakespeare was not alive to Ms own 
gemus, therefore, it was not for want of 
hearing it proclaimed. Besides, the success 
of his plays alone must have sufficed to con¬ 
vince him of the fact. 

Secondly, there is very strong evidence in 
the plays themselvos that they were written 
not solely with an eye to the two or three 
hours’ traffic of the stage, wMch then, as 
now, was riglementaire. The probability is 
that Shakespeare had a reading public in 
his mind. In none of the plays is there 
anything wMch “ dates ”—any mention of a 
contemporary statesman, soldier, sailor, 
poet, priest, man of science, nobleman, 
king, or queen. Yet those were the days 
of great deeds by land and sea; the old 
faith and the new were striving for mastery, 
and science was changing men’s conception 
of the universe. Shakespeare treated only 
of the stable facts of history and the 
enduring passions of men. The absence 
from Ms plays of any reference to his in¬ 
tellectual, moral, or political surroundings 
is very striking. Things could not have 
been better ordered in works designed to 
be “for all time.” On the other hand, for 
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the mere catch-penny purposes with, winch 
Shakespeare has been credited even by the 
most reverent of his critics, contemporary 
allusions would have been valuable, and 
there are plenty of them in the literature of 
the period. 

A more important consideration still, 
from our present point of view, is the 
length of the plays. It is notorious that the 
great tragedies and many of the comedies 
have to be cut down by one-half or two- 
thirds in order to be brought within the 
compass of a three hours’ performance. Of 
course, modern mise-en-sohu and the division 
of the play into acts, prolong the action a 
good deal beyond what the author may have 
intended. Whether any break was made in 
the course of the play in Shakespeare’s time 
we do not know; but, certainly, his stage 
managers were not hampered with movable 
scenery. Still, all due allowance being 
made on this score, and also for a more 
rapid delivery than modem actors cultivate, 
the plays, almost without exception, are far 
too long for the stage. It is impossible to 
read ‘‘Hamlet ” through in such a manner 
as to be intelligible to an audience in less 
than five hours; most of the other plays re¬ 
quire four hours or four and a quarter, and 
that at a faster rate of delivery than, I think, 
any body of actors taking their cues from 
each other could adopt. With pauses such 
as probably were made even in the days of 
no scenery, the time occupied in the repre¬ 
sentation of a Shakespearean play in its 
entirety could not in the majority of cases 
have been less than five hours. The pre¬ 
sumption, consequently, is that Shakespeare 
treated his subject with all the fulness of 
detail that suggested itself to his mind at 
the time of writing without regard to the 
technical requirements of acting. This is 
the more probable that many long passages 
consist of philosophical disquisitions or 
poetry that could not be regarded as 
dramatic or indispensable to the subject. 
Is it conceivable that Shakespeare, the prac¬ 
tical dramatist, wrote these with no other 
object than that they should be cut and 
chopped about at the discretion of an 
ignorant stage-manager ? 

The third set of considerations bearing 
upon this question appear to me the 
weightiest of all. The preface of Hemynge 
and Condell, who printed the plays in the 
first folio edition, seven years after Shake¬ 
speare’s death, contains the following: 

“ It has been a thing, we confess, worthy to 
have been wished that the author himself had 
lived to have set forth and overseen his own 
writings; but since it hath been ordained 
otherwise, and he by death departed from that 
right,” &c. 

These words are not at variance with the 
hypothesis that Shakespeare had intended 
to publish his collected works. Bather they 
point to such a purpose; and Hemynge and 
Condell, be it remembered, were the poet’s 
friends, and likely to be acquainted with 
his intentions. Why, then, did Shake¬ 
speare neglect the duty of collecting and 
publishing his works ? Here we arrive at 
the crucial point. The common belief 
(started by Howe, his first biographer, who 
wrote 100 years after Shakespeare’s death) 
is that the poet retired to Stratford on a 


ses with which 


competence to spend the latter portion of his 
life “in ease and the conversation of his 
friends the gentlemen of the neighbourhood.” 
I venture to think the actual circumstances 
were very different. Shakespeare suddenly 
ceased work at the age of forty-eight. A 
few months previously he bought a dwelling- 
house in Biackfriars, presumably with the 
intention of living there. But towards the 
dose of the year 1613 his plans were 
changed, and he buried himself alive in the 
remote, dull, unattractive town of Stratford. 
To suppose that he sought the society of the 
“ gentlemen of the neighbourhood,” with 
whom he could have had nothing in common, 
in preference to the merry gatherings in 
London in which Ben Jonson and other wits 
of the time took part, is absurd. Nor does 
the literary mind willingly cease producing 
at forty-eight. The most likdy cause of 
Shakespeare’s early and sudden withdrawal 
from the scene of his labours and literary 
interests was ill-health. He must have 
wished to be at home and to be nursed by 
his wife. 

This is my assumption, and it will 
be found to be in sinister accord with 
the known facts. Shakespeare did not 
belong to a healthy stock. He was one of 
a family of eight, of whom seven, including 
himself, attained an average age of only 
twenty-one years, the one long-lived member 
being his sister Joan. With all the insanitary 
conditions of life in those days, this is an 
exceptionally low average, only explicable 
on the assumption that Shakespeare, like so 
many men of genius, sprang from a stock 
physically unsound. As to the cause of his 
death the only information extant is the 
famous entry in the diary of the Bev. John 
Ward, of Stratford, who wrote in 1663: 
“Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson 
had a merrie meeting, and it seems drank 
too hard, for Shakespeare died of a feavour 
there contracted.” Strange to say, this 
obviously spiteful piece of gossip has been 
accepted by all the biographers down to the 
present time. Medical science, however, 
rejects it. There is no fever properly so 
called which can be contracted by drinking, 
and Shakespeare’s death, moreover, occurred 
two and a half months after the “merrie 
meeting. ’ ’ Halliwell-Phillipps supposes the 
fever to have been typhus or typhoid; but in 
order to sustain this hypothesis he is obliged 
to tamper with the date of the signing 
of the poet’s will on his deathbed. The 
dangerous seizure which caused the draft 
will to be signed, as it had stood for 
months in the Lawyer’s hand, took place on 
March 25, the original word January being 
struck out and March written in. But the 
patient did not die for four weeks and a day, 
which is not the usual course of typhus or 
typhoid fever; and for Haitiwell-Phillipps’s 
suggestion that the melancholy gathering at 
New Place happened later than the 25th 
of March, the day of the month in the draft 
will being “ left unchanged by an oversight,” 
there is no warrant whatever. 

The fever hypothesis being inadmissible, 
of what, then, did Shakespeare die ? There 
are facts from which a plausible inference 
on this point may be drawn. According to 
Hemynge and Condell the poet must in his 
prime have written with great ease, since 


there was “scarce a blot” in his papers. 
But all his unquestionable signatures that 
remain are shaky enough to denote some 
sort of paralysis. The early Florio sig¬ 
nature, authentic or not, is free from 
this defect, but in the signature appended 
to the lease in 1613 the shakinees of the 
hand is evident; in the signatures to the 
will a month before his death it is such 
that the name is hardly legible. Another 
fact demonstrating the probability of some 
affection of the nervous system is that is 
dictating the draft will drawn up by his 
lawyer in January, 1616, Shakespeare failed 
to remember the Christian name of his 
nephew Thomas Hart, which accordingly 
remains blank to this day—a veritable 
oversight this! And failure of memory, 
together with unsteadiness of the hand, is, 
I need not add, the frequent precursor of a 
fatal paralytic or apoplectic attack. So far 
from passing the three and a half years of 
his retirement in pleasant intercourse with 
“the gentlemen of the neighbourhood" of 
Stratford therefore, Shakespeare, I fed 
justified in inferring, was a martyr to ill- 
health, the victim of some sort of nervous 
complaint which betrayed itself in his hand¬ 
writing before his departure from London. 
If so, the amazing hypothesis that he was 
so indifferent to the “ heirs of his invention" 
that he did not care to pass them on to 
posterity no longer holds water. That it 
should ever have found a moment’s credence, 
indeed, is remarkable. How much more 
natural to suppose, in accordance with the 
above interpretation of the facts, that the 
same cause which impelled Shakespeare to 
throw down his pen at the early age of 
forty-eight prevented him from taking it up 
in his retirement! And how much more 
creditable to his judgment! 

J. F. Nismtr. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 
Sales and Editions. 

F OLLOWING our recent inquiiy into 
the present sales of the Waverley 
Novels, and into the merits of the various 
editions now before the public, we have 
issued similar inquiries respecting the 
novels of Dickens and Thackeray. Tire 
following is the result of our investigation. 
A large London bookseller writes: 

“We have no hesitation in saying that, in 
our experience, Dickens keeps his place at the 
head of the list of authors- tiring or dead, 
although Thackeray and Scott oome closs 
enough to be associated with him. The trio 
stand quite alone. Among the editions of 
Dickens now available the preference must be 
given to the ‘ Gadshill ’ edition,, now in oourse 
of publication. It is everything that could be 
desired in point of paper, print, illustrations, 
binding, and. price, ana it is m aking its way- 
Next to this we have the ‘ Crown, which u 
the best popular edition published. The sale*, 
however, are not confined to these two, as the 
‘Half-crown’ edition has a large and re- 
creasing popularity; while even the 1 Oue 
Shilling ’ edition is acting by hundreds. 
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“ Of the older editions, the ‘ Household,’ 
the ‘Charles Dickens,’ the ‘Popular Library,’ 
and the ‘ Illustrated Library ’ have all had to 
give way to more modern and better ‘got-np’ 
books. The very latest wonder is the set 
complete, well bound in cloth, for one guinea. 

Thackeray is not so fortunate. The handiest 
set of his works is the ‘ Cheaper Illustrated 
Edition,’ in twenty-six volumes, with nearly 
2,000 illustrations. The ‘ Standard Edition,’ 
in twenty-six volumes, is a large, heavy book, 
and sells little. The ‘ Popular Edition,’ in 
thirteen volumes, is indifferently produced, and 
does not compare favourably with five-shilling 
books at the present time. The ‘ Pocket 
Edition ’ is good of its sort, and makes a very 
dainty set. 

We are, however, promised a new edition of 
Thackeray, introduced by Mrs. Ritchie, and it 
is to be hoped that more attention will be given 
to print, paper, and binding than has hitherto 
been the case with the cheaper popular editions. 
The sure result of such attention will be much 
augmented sales.” 


Bristol. 

A Bristol correspondent sends us the 
following memorandum: 

“The two authors have sold about equally 
with us for some years. The new ‘ Gadshill ’ 
Dickens is the first recognised one, and it sells; 
the ‘ Crown ’ is the next saleable (our buyers 
wantgood print). We believe a really attrac¬ 
tive Thackeray would find a market, but it is 
useless to tempt the discriminating buyer with 
old stereos in new covers. The trail of the 
‘ tail cf copyright ’ is over both these authors; 
the effect of its absolute removal on Scott we 
know; probably the reprinters will not get the 
chance with Dickens. As to Thackeray P—we 
venture to think he will be still selling 
freely.” 

Brighton. 

A Brighton bookseller reports as follows: 

“ The sale of Dickens’s works seems to know 
no fluctuation; the ‘ Half-crown ’ and the 
‘ Crown ’ editions both appeared opportunely, 
and supplied a felt want, being clearly printed 
and well illustrated at popular prices. The 
‘ Crown ’ edition especially meets with general 
favour, and until the whole of the series are 
out of copyright, when competition will in¬ 
evitably be stronger, we think no new edition 
is required, ana we doubt its success if 
attempted, however taking in its style. 

Nothing but praise can, of course, be said 
of the ‘ Gadshill ’ edition now appearing, and 
all admirers of Dickens would no doubt gladly 
be possessed of such a choice issue; but the 
price necessarily limits the sale. 

As regards Thackeray, the sale is still 
steady, but the demand is not so large as for 
Dickens. The ‘ Cheaper Illustrated ’ edition 

i as it is called) is the one generally purchased, 
rat there is room for a good illustrated issue, 
with the principal novels in single volumes, to 
correspond with the ‘ Crown ’ Dickens, more 
tastily got up than the present os. one, known 
as the ‘ Popular ’ edition.” 

Birmingham. 

It will be seen that the correspondents 
we have quoted above recognise no decline 
in the sale of Charles Dickens’s novels, nor 
any serious faults in the editions of his 
works before the public. These views are 
not upheld by the two valued correspon¬ 
dents whose letters follow. A leading 
authority on bookselling in Birmingham 
writes: 

“Our experience is that the sale of the 


works of Dickens has been on the wane for a 
considerable time, but the works of Thackeray 
sell as freely as ever. For years we have hoped 
for a decent edition of Dickens—an edition on 
good paper with good print, without introduc¬ 
tions, notes, or illustrations. We had hoped 
that the ‘ Gadshill ’ edition would satisfy us 
on all these point*. We are grievously dis¬ 
appointed. The present generation dislike the 
reproductions of the original drawings—Cruik- 
shauk and ‘ Phiz ’ charm them not—in fact, 
there is a great aversion to these old illustra¬ 
tions. 

The ‘ Crown ’ edition and the ‘ Gadshill ’ 
are the most saleable. We may state here that 
never have we sold a set of Dickens which has 
given real delight to the buyer. An edition 
worthy of Dickens has yet to appear. How 
different with Scott! From the first he has 
received such loving care. Has not this care 
rewarded all those who have striven to produce 
Scott in so many beautiful forms ? 

The sale of Thackeray is excellent; the 
cheaper illustrated edition in twenty-six 
volumes, and the popular edition in thirteen 
volumes, have a very large sale. Here too, 
there is room for improvement. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. have a new edition in the 
pr»s8, to be in thirteen volumes. We trust no 
editor will be allowed to meddle with it, and 
that no introductions or notes will appear. 
The placing on the title-page of the editor’s 
name in large print is becoming most offensive 
— it is almost a task to find a book free from 
the legend, ‘ With introduction and notes 
by-.’ 

With us the modern writers have made 
no difference to the sale of Thackeray and 
Dickens, and the sale of Scott increases a* years 
go on.” 

Cambridge. 

From Cambridge we have the following 
succinct report: 

“ Dickens and Thackeray are not holding 
their own with modern writers. There is a fair 
demand for Dickens, but not such a demand as 
might be expected in a University town. 
Thackeray is hardly sold at all, and seems to be 
dropping out altogether. 

The ‘ Crown ’ edition of Dickens seems to 
sell best in this town, and the ‘ Popular ’ 
edition of Thackeray is generally sold to the 
few purchasers. 

We do not consider that any new editions 
of these writers are called for.” 

Oxford. 

In Oxford the sales of Thackeray’s novels 
appear to exceed those of Dickens, a state 
of things not reported to us from any other 
centre. Our correspondent writes : 

“Although the sale of Thackeray has for 
some years exceeded that of Dickens at Ox¬ 
ford, there has been a considerable falling off 
in both during the past two or three years. 
This is probably due to the immense number of 
new works which clamour for the attention of 
those who can turn aside for a while from the 
claims of the ‘ schools ’ and the lecture-room to 
read fiction. 

As to editions, the ideal ones have not, to 
my thinking, been yet produced by either of 
the publishers whose names are intimately con¬ 
nected with Dickens and Thackeray; but 
whether or not there is room for further new 
editions is a point on which those could better 
speak whose experience of the demand for 
these authors far exceeds that of an Oxford 
University bookseller.” 

It is interesting and significant that in the 
two University cities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the popularity of Dickens and 


Thackeray are on the wane. In the large 
centres, where the popular demand oan be 
gauged, they hold their own against all 
comers. We commend our Birmingham 
correspondent’s notes on “ edited ” editions 
to the attention of publishers. 


THE WEEK. 


The publishing week has been a singularly 
quiet one. 

Mr. James Bryce’s Impression* of South 
Africa invites special mention. Mr. Bryce 
travelled across South Africa from Cape 
Town to Fort Salisbury, in Mashonaland, 
passing through Bechuanaland and 
Matabeleland. From Fort Salisbury he 
returned through Manicaland and the 
Portuguese territories to Beira. Thence, 
sailing to Delagoa Bay, Mr. Bryce pro¬ 
ceeded through the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, Basutoland, and the eastern 
province of Cape Colony. In these travels 
Mr. Bryce had no arrikre pensie; but 
the political troubles which occurred im¬ 
mediately after his return prompted him to 
embody his notes and recollections in a 
book. Mr. Bryce says: 

“ I have called the book ‘ Impressions ’ lest 
it should be supposed that I have attempted to 
present a complete and minute account of the 
country. For this a long residence and a 
large volume would be required. It is the 
salient features that I wish to describe. These, 
after all, are what most readers desire to know; 
these are what the traveller of a few weeks or 
months can give, and can give all the bettor 
because the details have not become so familiar 
to him as to obscure the broad outlines. 

Instead of narrating my journey, and 
weaving into the narrative observations on the 
country and people, I have tried to arrange the 
materials collected in a way better fitted to 
present to the reader, in their natural' con¬ 
nexion, the facts he will desire to know. Those 
facts he will desire to have. Those facts would 
seem to be the following: ( 1 ) The physical 
character of the country, and the aspects of its 
scenery; (2) the characteristics of the native 
races that inhabit it; ( 3 ) the history of the 
natives and of the European settlers—that is to 
say, the chief erents which have made the 
people what they now are; ( 4 ) the present 

condition of the several divisions of the country, 
and the aspects of life in it; ( 3 ) the economic 
resources of the country, and the characteristic 
features of its society and its politics.” 

The book is well produced in large octavo, 
with a map of South Africa. It contains 
600 pages. 


After South Africa —Lullaby Land. This 
is a book of selections from the children’s 
songs of Eugene Field, illustrated by Charles 
Robinson, and introduced by Mr. Kenneth 
GTahame. A dainty dish to, set before a 
child. Mr. Grahame writes of the No-Man’s 
Land, or Nonsense Land, where “ it is with 
no surprise at all that you greet the Lead 
Soldier strutting somewhat stiffly to meet 
you, the Dog with eyes as big as mill 
wheels following affably at his heel.” 

“ Most people, at one time or another, have 
travelled in this delectable country, if only in 
young and irresponsible days. Certain unfor¬ 
tunates, unequipped by nature for a voyage in 
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such latitudes, have never visited it at all, and 
assuredly never will. A happy few never 
quit it entirely at any time. Domiciled in that 
pleasant atmosphere, they peep into the world 
of facts but fitfully, at moments; and deoline to 
sacrifice their high privilege of citizenship at any 
summons to a low comformity. 

Of this fortunate band was Eugene Field. 
He knew the country thoroughly, its highways 
and its byways alike. Its language was the 
one he was fondest of talking; and he 
always refused to emigrate and to settle down 
anywhere else. As soon as he set himself to 
narrate the gossip on these, those of us who had 
been tourists in bygone days, but had lost our 
return-tickets, pricked up our ears, and listened, 
and remembered, and knew. The Dinkey-Bird, 
we recollected at once, had been singing, the 
day we left, in the amfalula tree ; and there, i f 
course, he must have been singing ever since, 
only we had forgotten the way to listen. 
Eugene Field gently reminded us, and the 
Dinkey-Bird, was vocal once more, to be silent 
never again. Shut-Eye Train had been starting 
every night with the utmost punctuality; it 
was we who had long ago lost our way to the 
booking-office (l really do not know the Ameri¬ 
can for booking-office). Now we can hurry up 
the platform whenever we please, and hear the 
doors slam and the whistle toot as we sink back 
on those first-class cushion*. And the Chocolate 
Cat—why, of course the ca's were all chocolate 
then! And how pleasantly brittle their tails 
were, and how swiftly, though t culled and 
sucked each day, they sprouted afresh ! ” 

It is thus that Mr. Graham invites old 
folks to share with young folks Eugene 
Field’s verses, to which Mr. Charles 
Robinson adds a liberal sprinkling of dainty 
drawings. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Homo fos tss Soul : Daily Re adihgs from tei Wxrenras 
of Alixahdrr Maolarih, D.D. Hodder A Stoughton. 
Ss. 

Rifaf’h Lifs of Jehus. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by William G. Hutchinson. Walter Scott, Ltd. Is. 8d. 
Tsui axs Falsi Aiks, akd Other Ssshohs. By the late 
Rev. E. Herber Erads, D.D. Hodder A Stoughton. 5a. 
The Kxfahsioh of the Chsietiah Life. By John H. 

Lang, D.D. W. Blackwood A Sons. 6a. 

The Hifibtry of the Holy Geoiit. By the Bev. John 
Morgsn. Hodder A Stonghton. 

The Psalms. Translated into Welsh by W. Morgan, D.D. 
Charles J. Clark. 

HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Duhseohe of Otn Pakis. By Tighe Hopkins. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Hebobs of tsb Natiohs: Rosirt E. Lbr. By H. A. 
White. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Limi JoUBHXYS TO THS HOHIS OF FAMOUS WOMXH. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Niffuk; or, Eyfloratiorb amd Advrhturrs oh the 
Rufheates. By John Punnett Peters, Ph-D. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

B. J. Baeeato : a Memoir. By Harry Raymond. Isbister 
A Oo. 6s. 

Life ahd Letters of Johh Baochub Dyeee. Edited by 
Rev. J. T. Fowler. John Murray. 7a ad. 

The Note-Boor or Tiibtram Risdoh : 1 COS-1628. Trans¬ 
cribed and edited by James Dallss and Henry G. Porter. 
Elliot Stock. 15a. 

POEraY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTERS. 

Irelahd : with Other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. Elkin 
Mathewa 5s. 

The Ehghahthd Bites, ahs Other Poixi. By Augustus 
Balli. Digby, Long A Co. 3a. Sd. 

Surdat ArrtRFooH Veisib. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Hodder A Stoughton. 

Sohob of Fi.tibo Hodrb. By Dr Edward Willard Watson. 
Henry T. Coates A Co. (Philadelphia). 


The Child of the BoanwoMta, a an Oma Verses. By 
Jean Carlyle Graham. David Nutt. 

Soffits of JosR-Maria si Hhrrdia Done into English 
by Edward R. Taylor. Wm. Doxey (Ban Francisco). 
Voois Academic*. By 0. Grant Robertson, M.A. 
Methuen A Co. 

Aucassih ahd Nicolbttb. Second edition. By Francis 
W. Bourdillon. Macmillan A Co. 

TrahsatlamtIo Traits. By the Hon. Martin Morris. Elliot 
Stock. 

SsLRcnoas from the British Satirists. Edited by Cecil 
Headlam. F. E. Robinson. 

ART BOOKS. 

Gouhtry Qarlahd of Trh Boses from tkh Hrsfrsidrs 
of Roxirt Herrick. Set to Mnsic by Joseph S. Moo rat. 
Drawings by Panl Woodruffs. George Allen. 

Tbs Amt Joubmal, 1897. J. S. Virtue A Oo., Ltd. 


The Society of Arts’ Memorials. 

London. Nov. 19. 

I was glad to find my communication 
on the subject of the S. A. memorials was 
welcome to your columns, though sorry for 
the slip on the Sir Harry Vane tablet. This 
was odd, as I read your article very attentively. 

A claim was put in for No. 6 (opposite No. 24) 
Holles-street as the real birthplace of Lord 
Byron. But upon investigation this proved to 
be only based upon hearsay. I ventured, some 
months back, to advocate the removal of the 
poet’s statue from its obscure position in 
Hamilton - gardens, Hyde Park, to Cavendish- 
square. But I fear this was too bold a scheme 
to be allowed to catch on. 

Cecil Clarke. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tmb North Coast of Oorhwall. By John Lloyd Warden 
Page. Simpkln Marshall. 

Imfesbsiohb of South Africa. By James Bryoe. Mac¬ 
millan A Co. 14s. 

Hissrayh aid Byways ih Dxvoa abd Oorhwall. By 
Arthur H. Norway. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and 
Hugh Thomson. Macmillan A Co. 6«. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

Haebutt's Plastic Method. By Wm. HarbnO. Chapman 
A Hall. Fissr Book of Physical GsosRAraY. By 
Ralph S. Tarr, B.9. The Macmillan Oo. 6s. The 
Gallic War. Book III. Edited by John Brown, B.A. 
Blackie A Son. Is. Sd. Selsciiohs from Sir Thomas 
Malort's Morti D' Arthur. Edited by William E. 
Meed. David Nutt. 4 s. Sd. 

JOVENILE BOOKS. 

Taa Walltfuo ih Loanoa By Q. E. Farrow. Methnon 
A Co. 3s. Sd. The Gardes of Dxlioht. Fairy Tales 
by Notts Syrett. Hurst A Blackett. 5s. Jumbles. 
Written and IUnstraied by Lewis Banmer. C. A. 
Pearson, Ltd. 2s. 6d. The Surfsibiho Advehtusis 
of Six Toady Lioa. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. And 
Stories fbom the Faxeix Quexbx. By Maty Mac- 
leod. 6s. Gardner, Dnrton A Co. Chixeiwibk: a 
Fairy Story. By Rachel Penn. John Maoqneen. 8s. 
Susies Viesss fob Childesh. By Lydia A. Coon ley. 
Macmillan A Co. Pastures. By H. F. Gethen. Bbavb 
Mis ahd thus Duds. By M. B. Synge. T. Nelson 
A Sods Oub Iblahd Bomb. By G. H. F. Nye. Bern- 
rose A Sons. 3s. 6d. Ia Strauss Quarters. By 
Edwin Hodder. Hodder A Stoughton. 6e. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Were all Mbs Starve. By Charles Gleig. John Lane. 
3s. 6d. Rxvxsin or a Pabasratru By M. W. L. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. Austsalasiah Democfacy. By 
Henry de B. Walker. T. F. Unwin. 6a. Shall ahd 
Will: tsh Isisa Difficulty. By Gerald Molloy. 
Blackie A Son. 2s. 6d. Idsals fob Girls. By the 
Rev. H. B. Haweis. James Bowden. Tas Zoolosical 
Rscoan. Vol. XXXIII. Gnrney A Jackson. The 
I stb kiah Libraey: Rowiwo. By R. C. Lehmann. 
A. D. Innes A Co. 5s. Taa Loanoa UanrsasiTY 
Guide: 1897-8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

An Academy of Letters. 

Paris: Nov. 21. 

I was very surprised to learn that Sardou, 
Sully, Prudnomme, and Francois Coppee are 
critics. It would astonish them just as much, 
and they would surely thank Mr. John E. Yer- 
bury for this new title. 

The only two great critics who have a seat in 
the “ Academic Frampaise” are Jules Lemaltre 
and Anatole France. 

These two members of the French Academy 
are also well-known novelists. No French novel 
can come up to Let Roit of Jules Lemaltre, and 
Thais of Anatole France is the purest and greatest 
picture of antique life,. J.C. 


Mr. Henley’s Anthology. 

Bath: Nov. 20. 

Your notice of this book, admirably done in 
other respects, is a little odd, to say the least, in 
its naive comments upon the Old Testament 
lyrics which Mr. Henley has seen fit to include 
in his volume. “ Let us thank Mr. Henley,” 
writes your critic, “for his tremendous gift of 
lyrical passages from the Old Testament. He 
has arrayed each extract anew in rhythmical 
lines . . . .” He then quotes Psalm cxxxvii., 
and adds : “ Does it not gain—is not its beauty 
emphasised—by the new arrangement ? ” 

From his ingenuous delight, and from his 
reference, in a later part of his article, to 
Mr. Henley’s “ splendid contributions from the 
Authorised Version ” one is almost driven to 
conclude that a Revis d Version is unknown to 
your reviewer. For it is from the Revised 
Version that Mr. Henlev’s excerpts are directly 
taken; the “tremendous gift,” the “new 
arrangement in rhythmical lines,” are all due 
to the Revisers, and not in the least to Mr. 
Henley. It is rather humorous to find how 
many other reviewers, like your own, apparently 
have realised for the first time on opening this 
anthology that there really is poetry to be 
found in the Book of Psalms. Let us hope that 
this startling discovery will induce them to 
read the poetical books in the Revised Version, 
where they will find that Mr. Henley has simply 
transcribed certain passages, and that the 
“ new arrangement ” is not so new after all. 

Of course, the “ rhythmical lines ” are but an 
attempt to reproduce in English the beautiful 
parallelism of the Hebrew originals. Inasmuch 
as they may induoe some persons to study the 
Bible with more care, the appearance of these 
extracts in Mr. Henley’s volume may be 
welcomed. Otherwise, it is a little difficult to 
account for the presence of these Hebrew lyrics, 
exquisite as they are, in an anthology of English 
verse. Anthony C. Deane. 

[Mr. Deane is mistaken. Mr. Henley has used 
not the Revised Version, but the old Author¬ 
ised Version. The psalm which our reviewer 
quoted from Mr. Henley’s collection is an 
example in point. In the Revised Version 
the poem begins: 

“ By the rivers of Babylon, 

There we sat down, yea, we wept, 

When we remembered Zion. 

Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
We hanged lip our harps.” 

In Mr. Henley’s volume the psalm begins 
thus: 

“ By the rivers of Babylon, 

There we sat down, yea, we wept, 

When we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps 
Upon the willows in the midst thereof.” 
Inasmuch as the old version prints the Psalms 
and other lyrical passages in verses, it was 
correct of our reviewer to state that Mr. Henley 
had arranged them anew in rhythmical lines.] 
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A Pobtic Coincidence. 

London: Nov. 22. 

The Quarterly artiole on “ Some Minor 
Poets” has supplied matter for copious refer¬ 
ence, though no allusion, as far as I am aware, 
has been made to the similarity, not in rhythmi¬ 
cal structure merely, but also in verbal expres¬ 
sion, of the stanzas cited by the writer in his 
remarks on Rudyard Kipling’s verse, from that 
poet’s “Story of Uriah” to the poem “ Shon 
Campbell,” which appeared in a small booklet 
of verse published three years ago. The latter 
poem was characterised, shortly aft r its issue, 
as one of the finest ever written by a graduate 
of Aberdeen University. To those who discern 
its inwardness, “ Shon Campbell ” has a haunt¬ 
ing quality, and this, with the fact that 
Kipling’s “Story of Uriah” was new to me, 
may account for the discovery of what, from 
the corresponding lines of the two poems here 
placed in juxtaposition, will be regarded, I 
think, as a curious poetic parallel. Mr. W. A. 
Mackenzie, editor of Blade and White, is, it 
should be stated, the author of “ Shon Camp¬ 
bell ” : 

KIPH»0. MiCKMZtX. 

Shon Campbell went to Col 
lege 

Because he wanted to; 

He left the croft in Gairloch 
To dive in Bain and 
Drew. 

Shon Campbell died at Col¬ 
lege 

When the sky of spring was 
blue. 


Jack Barrett went to 
Qnetta, 

Because they told him to, 
He left his wife in Simla 

On three - fourths his 
monthly screw. 

Jack Barrett died at 
Quetta 

Ere the next month’s pay 
he drew. 


And when the Last Great 
Bugle Call 

Adown the Huri ai throbs, 

When the list grim joke is 
entered 

In the big black book of 
jobs, 

Ai d Quetta graveyard, give 
aga u 

Ti.eir victims to the 
air, 

1 nhould not like to bo the 
man 

Who cent Jack Barrett 
there. 


But when the Last Great 
Roll 1, called, 

A ndAdsuma thunder load. 

And when the Qaad i, cam¬ 
bered 

With an eager joeiling 
crowd. 

The Principal, who rale, ns 
all. 

Will any, "Shon Camp- 
bell I come! 

Tour Alma Hater hails 
you 

Uagister Artiam! ” 


"J/ It should in fairness be stated that the last 
.i'> stanza of “Shon Campbell” is somewhat 
ia?r r ' weakened by the necessary hiatus. 

&*■; J. G. 

"~" i \ [We print the above letter as a neat example 
i* * of the mare’s nest in literature. Mr. Maokenzie 
i* ” parodied “ Jack Barrett went to Qnetta ” some 
years ago, and printed his avowed parody in 
«i* : ' Alma Mater, when he was editing that sprightly 
s*BP' paper at Aberdeen University. It was copied 
gt? into the newspapers, became popular, was set 
f if’ 1 to music, and is about to be included in The 
jji. * Students’ Song Book, a collection of songs 
common to the four Scots Universities. It 
is true, however, that “Shon Campbell” has 
been received as an original effort in many 
• quarters.] 
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“ Stowes of Famous Songs.” 

Wimbledon: Nov. 22. 

When a reviewer makes false statements his 
notice of a book oeases to be of any value. In 
the observations upon my Stories of Famous 
Songs in the Academy of November 20, your 
reviewer says : “ He ” (meaning the author) 
“ frankly admits that scores of favourite songs 
have been omitted, and a brief inspection of the 
index is enough to show that he has not 
exaggerated his own shortcomings.” Now 
this is absolutely untrue. I make no such 
admission; and “a brief inspection of the 
index ” will at once show that it is your reviewer 
who has wilfully exaggerated and not I. In 
the index there are no less than six hundred and 
sixty-jive songs and ballads to which I refer in 
the body of my work ; the histories and origins 
of which I tell, or about which I relate some¬ 


thing new, or give particulars not generally 
known. 

Now, as to his first misrepresentation of my 
words. This is what I say in my Introduction : 
“ Of course there are dozens of songs—familiar 
friends to hundreds of people—that will not be 
found in this volume. If there is no history of 
any moment connected with the composition of 
any particular song, it is impossible to tell one.” 
I think the truth is very different from your 
reviewer’s presentation of the facts before him, 
which in his hurry he has failed to grasp. 
Every famous song with a history is included 
in Stories of Famous Songs. 

As to my arrangement of the various chapters 
and their contents, which seems to disturb your 
reviewer, I beg to say that if he had read my 
book carefully, and not in “hot haste,” he 
would have seen that I followed out the only 
serviceable plan in a work that was avowedly 
written for the general reader. I disclaim all 
intention to provide a reference guide. In his 
remarks, your reviewer more than once forgets 
what is due to himself and the honest labours 
he presumes to cri'icise, and grows impertinent. 
I deny that there is anything disorderly in my 
treatment of my self-imposed task. I chose 
my own methods and carried them through as 
consistently as the vastness of the subject and 
the material would admit of. I am accused, by 
this wonderful purist, of baving a “ vicious 
style.” It seem, to me that a reviewer who 
misrepresents the aim and object of the work 
he is supposed to digest and criticise, and who 
deliberately misquotes his author, should exercise 
more discretion in the choice of his words. 

S. J. Adair Fitz-Gebald. 

[Our reviewer writes: “ I am sorry that Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald suppose < me to undervalue his 
contribu'ion to the literature of the subject. 
But by ‘ confioing himself to the pleasure of 
relating the stories of such lays and lyrics as 
were written under some romantic, pathetic, or 
entertaining circumstances,’ and by omitting 
all mention of ‘ dozens’ (not ‘ scores ’: I apolo¬ 
gise for the inaccuracy) of other ‘celebrated 
effusions,’ he has fallen short of what he should 
have striven after—finality : it was this that I 
regretted. I still believe, too, that the work 
might have been arranged upon some more evi¬ 
dent principle of order without its being reduced 
to ‘ a pedantic reference guide or dictionary for 
the library.’ As to Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s literary 
style, I have the misfortune to dislike it By 
the wav, Mr. Fitz-Gerald uses my words, “hot- 
haste,” in such a way that the- reader might 
well suppose that it was I who had admitted 
reading his book in that manner, whereas it 
was my charge against the compiler. I, un¬ 
happily, had to read the book through with 
deliberation.”] 


PERSIAN ROSE-LEAVES. 

London: Nov. 21. 

That dear old sceptic, Omar the Tentmaker, 
is once more the object of poetical manipu¬ 
lation, as I gather from a paragraph in your 
issue of the 13th inst. That he will look quite 
respectable in his Anglo-Saxon garb goes with¬ 
out saying. The English reader of to-day, 
like Boileau’s French reader of yore, “means 
to be respected.” It is, therefore, with a 
chastened voice that the gross Oriental sensualist 
drawls out: 

“ When I am dead, wash my body in wine. 
Say no prayers over my grave, but sing a 
song in praise of the grape, and if, on 
Judgment-day, you wish to find me again, 
search for me in the dust under the tavern- 
door.” 

This quatrain, whioh has been much admired 
for its subtle mysticism, reminds me of a 


Bovxivte in modern Greek, of which the following 
is a translation: 

“ When I am dead, remember 
To bury my immortal 
Remains in Takoum’s vineyard.” 

The poor fellow who wrote the song was any¬ 
thing but a follower of Bacchus. He was a 
classic scholar, well-known at Constantinople, 
who, when bis eyesight failed him, took to 
rhyming anacreontics for his amusement. May 
not Omar Kbayy&m have been a reveler of the 
same Platonic k>nd ? What little is known of 
his life points to the conclusion that he was not 
an idle debauchee, since, besides dabbling in 
astronomy, he is credited with baving composed 
a treatise on »lgebra. He would have made a 
rare hash of his problems had he been addicted 
to the bottle. His bacehio effusions ought not 
to have been taken seriously. Who. then, and 
what was this Omar? it will be asked. The 
plain answer is, that he was one out of a host of 
versifiers, more or less known to fame, who 
flourished between tbe tenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and of whom Persia has some reason 
to he proud, inasmuch as no other literature in 
the world can boast of such giants in point of 
fecundity. To cite a few instances. Ferdussi’s 
epic, the famous “ Shahnameh,” consists of no 
less than 120,000 me rical lines, nearly eight 
t mes the number of verses contained in Tasso’s 
“ Gerusalemme.” The founder of the order of 
the Dancing Dervishes, Djelal-Eddin Bounty, 
runs Ferdussi hard with 40,000 rhymed distichs 
constituting his “ Metsveni,” a moral poem, if 
you please, and exclusive of his “Divan.” _ No 
less prolific were Saadi the Blessed, Eoweri the 
Luminous, Hafiz the Preserver. Our friend 
Omar with his 467 quatrains is a perfect dwarf 
when compared to his brethren in Helicon, hut 
though less voluminous than they, he is as 
outrageously improper as any of them. To the 
intense so row of his French translator, M. 
Nicolas was obliged to admit that Omar is but 
too often “ d’un materialisms repoussant. ’ The 
fact is, that, apart from the indescribable 
obscenities with which it abounds, the poetry 
of all these turban'd and fur-cap’d worthies is 
no poetry at all in the true sense of the word, 
and one might look in vain in their rhymed 
farrago for a single trait, a single thought or 
image out of the common. The two principal 
characteristics of Persian poetry are uniform 
dullness and intolerable prolixity. It is quite 
refreshing to turn from those effete productions 
to Goethe’s “ Westoestlicher Divan.” Hafiz 
has been styled the Anacreon of Persia. There 
is nothing, however, m his poetical baggage 
that comes up to the exquisite lyric, 

“ Dir mit Wohlgeruch zu kosen ” 

&c., addressed to Suleika, a perfect gem for deli¬ 
cacy of thought and structure, or to the charming 
duet between Suleika and her lover, Hatem, 
when she asks him to explain to her the dream 
that she has had about her ring. 

“ Sag Poeet, sag Profete 1 
Was bedeutet dieser Traum ? ” 

Indeed, it is marvellous what the plastic genius 
of the German hard managed to do with the 
disjointed, shapeless materials at his disposal. 
To revert to Omar. A literal prose translation 
of the “ Rabayat ” would, it conscientiously 
carried out, he a boon to the English reader. 
It would enable him to form an opinion and 
judge for himself as to the merits of its author, 
whether as a poet or a thinker. Not much 
reliance is to he placed on the French version 
mentioned in this letter. I have it on the 
authority of one of the best known Orientalists 
that M. Nicolas is oxdy partially faithful— 
assez fidele —to the Persian text, a doubtful 
recommendation at best. But it has hitherto 
been the fate of Omar to be presented with a 
mask upon his face. Thomas Delta. 
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Inedited Leopardi MSS. 

Borne: Oct. 25. 

On June 29, 1898, occurs the centenary of 
the birth of Giacomo Leopardi, the poet of 
sadness, who has so many admirers in Italy 
and abroad. The data will be celebrated in 
Italy with some enthusiasm, the organisation 
of the festivities being entrusted to Senator 
Mariotti, a noted man of letters, and a con¬ 
scientious student of Leopardi. Signor Mariotti 
conceived the design of making the date of the 
centenary rejoicings coincide with that of the 
publication of some inedited MSS of the poet. 
These are rather numerous, and are an heir¬ 
loom of the State; but so strange have been 
the difficulties and complications that have 
arisen in their regard, that it may be well to 
here say a word or two about them. 

On lie death of Leopardi, Senator Ranieri, 
the friend who for seven years had harboured 
the poet in his own house, gathered the un¬ 
published MSS., made some of them public 
property, and put away in a trunk those which, 
for one reason or another, he judged it just 
then injudicious to publish. The trunk was 
covered with green baize, placed inside a large 
wicker basket, and collocated in a corner of the 
senator’s sleeping apartment. It remained 
there from the year 1837 till Signor Banieri’s 
death in 1888. His servants tell how it was 
his custom every morning to strew flowers on 
the basket, the only relic of his friend. On 
Kanieri's death the Odissey of the MSS. began. 

The senator willed his own and all other 
M8S. in his house to the State, but he inserted 
in his testament the condition that nothing 
should be touched during the lifetime of his 
two female servants. As these servants abso¬ 
lutely refused permission for the baize-covered 
trunk to be taken away, the State resolved to 
wait patiently for the last end of two aged and 
obstinate females. But it had reckoned without 
the intervention of the poet’s nephew, Count 
Giacomo Leopardi, who now stepped in and 
claimed the MSS. as his. Senator Ranieri, 
t e contested, had merely been the depositary. 
Litigation commenced, and as it seemed likely 
to be of indefinite duration, it was agreed to 
entrust the MSS. to some uninterested person. 
Senator Santamaria Nicolini was chosen, but 
he being soon after named to a judgeship in 
Venice, handed them ovtr to a charitable 
institution in Naples. 

The public began to grow interested in the 
matter, and the scholars of the country thought 
it time something should be done to put an end 
to the interminable dispute. Senator Mariotti, 
on the 9th of last April, raised an interpellation 
in the Senate, and Giosue Carducci rose to 
speak on behalf of the relics of his brother 
poet. In the name of European culture he 
demanded that the MSS. should be given to 
the State. Independently of testamentary 
equity, there was something that gave the 
State foil rights: there was the sentiment of 
the nation, the prospect of doctrine, the cer¬ 
tainty of art. The Minister for Public Instruc¬ 
tion replied that everything possible would be 
done; but nothing was done, for the old 
women continued to live on, and to be stubborn 
ss ever. Then, as the date of the centenary 
drew near, and no hope of amicable arrange¬ 
ments dawned, it fortunately occurred to 
someone that a law existed according to which 
expropriation of an author’s rights was accorded 
to the State every time that it was a question 
of public utility. This providential law was as 
recent as 1882. It was at once availed of: 
public utility was declared, 600 francs was 
given as compensation to the two old servants, 
and a few days ago the wicker basket with its 
precious contents was escorted by carabineers 
from Naples to Borne, and placed in the 
Casanatense Library of this city. 


On Sunday last a Commission named by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and of which 
Giosue Carducci was president and Senator 
Mariotti vice-president, proceeded to open the 
trunk and examine the MSS. 

They include letters between Leopardi and 
many illustrious Italians and foreigners; 
poems, both playful and satirical; a tragedy 
in verse, entitled Marie Antoinette, and dated 
July, 1818; philosophical disquisitions in 
prose; and, most curious of all, an address 
to the god of Evil—Arimane. The King of 
Things, the Master of the World—he of whom 
the poet declares he has himself been, by his 
very existence, the greatest preacher—is in¬ 
voked to grant that the seventh lustrum of that 
existence will not be allowed to finish, for of 
life the poet can bear no more (non potto pin 
della vita'.). 

These documents are regarded as precious. 
They will serve to complete the history of that 
life, which Leopardi himself describes as “a 
romance that relates few outward adventures, 
and these of the most ordinary description ; 
but which is the record of the interior vicissi¬ 
tudes and struggles of a soul naturally noble 
and tender from the day of its first awaking to 
consciousness even till its end.” 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

■•TheBeth r ^' ms novel has had a mixed 

Book.” By reception, all the more mixed be- 

Bamb Grand, j^g gold and its alloy seem 

to be clearly defined and easily separable. 
Therefore, even admiring critics have found 
much to condemn in it, angry ones much 
to praise. The Saturday Review is so far 
divided that it prints two reviews of the 
book, embodying opinions widely, though 
not diametrically, opposed. F. H. sees no 
merit in the story of Beth’s childhood. The 
three hundred pages in which it is developed 
are “irrelevant and foolish drivel.” F. H.’s 
confrere, “Frank Danby,” takes a widely 
different view of this part of the book. She 
finds in Beth a study of childhood, “ sym¬ 
pathetic, convincing, and complete.” The 
two critics are more in agreement about 
the later portions of the book “ Frank 
Danby,” who is again the more merciful 
critic, writes: 

“ Unlike the majority of women who write on 
unsavoury subjects, Sarah Grand has immense 
talent, almost amounting to genius, and she is 
impelled to her theme by honest, if unreason¬ 
able, conviction. She is straightforward, has 
no private ends to serve, does not drag in vice 
to give herself or her book an advertisement, 
and shakes a wild head at the laurel leaves that 
might so easily be hers if she would abandon 
her vagaries. But apparently she must preach 
her wonderful doctrine of the equality of the 
sexes, she must jumble up medical and moral 
questions in one inharmonious whole, she must 
ruin her own works of art and deface them, 
with iconoclastic fervour, by all the refuse of 
the controversies that raged twenty years ago 
around the dead C. D. Acts. It is a strange 
and hideous obsession.” 

The Daily News thinks that Beth’s child¬ 
hood is “by far the most attractive and 
convincing part of the narrative,” and the 
Weekly Sun is so much of this opinion that 
it confines its notice to these pages. 

The Spectator, on the other hand, is scorn¬ 
ful throughout. The story is, to this critic, 
only 

“ a prodigiously elaborate study of a tempera¬ 


ment merging into an impassioned and polemi¬ 
cal pamphlet on the marriage question. Lastly, 
the author's arguments have all been set forth 
in one of her previous novels. All that she has 
done is to give them a cruder and more livid 
setting.” 

The Chronicle brings us back to the 
divided judgment: 

“ To sum up—wherever Sarah Grand has 
worked according to the theories of novel¬ 
writing expressed by Beth, the literary aspirant, 
and by Sir George Galbraith, the pasteboard 
automation, the book fails ; it even tires and 
irritates. . . . Whenever, on the other hand, 
she works within the ac epted conventions and 
by the recognised canons of the novelist’s art, 
she charms and interests us.” 


May criticism be defined 
" The Tormentor.” as one man one vote ? We 

Benjamin Swift, are often tempted to ask this 
question; but the opinions 
expressed by the Chronicle and the British 
Weekly on Mr. Swift’s new story compel 
us to articulate it. Just read this. It is 
the Chronicle that speaks: 

“When we read Mr. Benjamin Swift’s 
Nancy Noon we saw, and said, that the author 
had a good deal to learn in the art of story¬ 
telling. We greatly feared (though this we 
did not say) that by the time he had learned 
this good deal he would have forgotten much 
of his originality, and that power would be 
sacrificed to artistry. We are extremely glad 
to own that we were mistaken. The Tormentor 
is original from first word to last, original in 
conception, method, and in its very phrasing. 
Most of the blemishes and deficiencies which 
gravely marred the former work have here 
entirely, or almost entirely, disappeared. The 
construction is no longer chaotic, the movement 
of the story no longer spasmodic. In Nancy 
Noon Mr. Swift was very obviously of the 
school of George Meredith. In The Tormentor 
he is of no school; he is himself. And we like 
the original much better than the derived Mr. 
Swift.” 

Now hear the British Weekly : 

“No. This will not do. It is a feverish 
recital of a feverish, hag-ridden dream. I am 
referring to Mr. Benjamin Swift’s new story, 
The Tormentor, just published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. Few welcomed more warmly than I 
did the originality and power of his previous 
work, Nancy Noon. It had great faults, but it 
had merits so striking as to make it one of the 
most remarkable and promising books of the 
year. . . . On the whole, one might hope very 
much from it, but would not be inclined to 
prophesy. The whole question was whether 
the writer would take the path of his strength 
or the path of his weakness. Unfortunately, 
he has chosen the downward way.” 

Between these opposing views comes that of 
Literature, which gives the story a notice 
filling a column. This critic advises Mr. 
Swift to study Balzac: 

“ Nothing iB in its way finer in literature 
than Balzac’s treatment of the abnormal, and 
from it the author of The Tormentor might draw 
valuable lessons of restraint and lucidity. It 
seems worth while to give this advice, for we 
feel that Mr. Swift possesses some power of 
penetrating below the commonplace surface of 
things, though he has yet to a cquire the art of 
seizing only what is essential and of presenting 
it with clearness to the mind of the average 
cultivated reader.” 
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"Jerome.” This Btor 3 r b*® P«>bably done 

By Mary e. as much to plant Miss Wilkins’s 
ikine. f ame in this country as any 
ol ber other works. The reviewers are 
very kind. Yet the Spectator is not alone 
in pointing out that Jerome “will hardly 
bear comparison in point of construction 
with some of Miss Wilkins’s earlier and 
shorter stories.” But, says the Spectator, 
“Miss Wilkins . . . shows us that in the 
qualities of artistic reticence, nobility of 
sentiment, and grace of treatment the Old 
World has notiling to teach, but rather 
something to learn from, the New 
Englander.” 

The Daily News says of the story: “It 
is a comer of life seen through the small 
end of a telescope, none the less vivid in its 
colouring, definite in lines, or complex in its 
manifestations because of the minuteness of 
its presentation.” After noting the stem, 
Puritan milieu of the tale, and sketching a 
few of the characters, this reviewer says: 

“The more attractive qualities nurtured by 


I Puritanism show themselves in Lucan a, the 
dainty, pliant heroine, staunch to the core, and 
over whose personality, purity of soul lingers 
like a perfume. In Lucina’s elderly maiden 
aunt, Camilla Meritt, we have the same crown¬ 
ing grace of exquisite purity, expressing itself 
in ‘the grace and dignity of ineffable ladyhood.’ 
Some of the most charming pages in the book 
describe this lady, ‘ who was old as a poem or 
an angel might be, with the lovely meaning of 
her still uppermost and most evident.’ The 
story, if over long, is distinguished by Miss 
Wilkins’s most delightful qualities, her extreme 
accuracy of touch, and delicate spiritual in¬ 
sight.” 

The Daily Telegraph and the Manchester 
Guardian agree with the Spectator in noting 
Miss Wilkins’s inability to attain her usual 
measure of artistic success on a large 
canvas. Jerome, says the Telegraph, 

“ is an excellent nivel of its kind, very grace¬ 
ful, artistic, pretty; but it would have been all 
the better for a little ruthless editing. If some 
faithful friend had told Miss Wilkins that her 
subject aud her plot were too small for her five 


hundred pages, it would not have done her any 
harm.” 

The St. James's critic has been thoroughly 
captivated by this story. He writes: 

“ It is difficult to avoid rhapsodising over 
the beauty of her style. She writes without 
passion, but with an extraordinary tenderness; 
never challenging our admiration with large 
effects and bold sweeps of the brush, but cap¬ 
tivating us with her exquisite miniature-work, 
perfect in every detail yet with none of the 
severity of such perfection. Le mot juste is so 
happily hers in her every description that, in 
mentioning any of her characters, one is 
tempted to quote her own words about them. 
She has brought quite a crowd of people into 
the story and worked with equal conscientious¬ 
ness at all of them. We were reluctant to find 
the central figures of Jerome and his Lucina 
the least interesting of any; but so it was. 
Many virtuous young men and harmless 
maidens might be given for such characters as 
Jerome’s wonderful mother, the grim Paulina 
Maria, the simpering Belinda, Squire Eben, 
and Aunt Camilla. One remembers them as 
one remembers personal acquaintances.” 
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SCOTTISH REVIEW.—“ If the other parts are edited with the same care as this. 

there need be little hesitation in saying that, when completed, this new edition will render 
those which have preceded it useless.’’ 

BIRMINGHAM POST “ There is nothing inserted that could have been omitted 

without impairing the value of the work..Speaking of the editing generally, we have 

what will probably be a final, as it certainly is an encyclopaedic, edition of Burnet.” 


Just published, extra fcap., stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 

FIRST STEPS iu ANGLO-SAXON. By Henry 

SWEET, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., Corresponding Member of the Munich Academy of 
Sciences. 

ATHENA3UM.— ' For beginners who have to dispense with the aid of a teacher it may 

be cordially reoommended..Dr. Sweet’s Beowulf sage is a learned and skilful piece of 

work, and will probably be read with interest even by advanced students.” 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Edited by the Right Hon. F. MAX-MULLER. 

Now ready, Vol. XLVII., 8vo, cloth, 8a. 6d. 

THE MARVELS of ZOROASTRIANISM: being 

Part V. of THE PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by E. W. WEST. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

8H0RT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 

By GEORGE SAlNTSBtTRT, M.A. 

Immediately, cloth, 8vo, price to Subscribers, 12s. Sd. net. 

THE FLORA of BERKSHIRE: being a Topo 

graphical and Historical Account of the Flowering Plants and Fern, found is u.t 
County, with short Biographical Notices of the Botanists who have contributed to 
Berkshire Botany daring the last three centnries. By GEORGE CLARIDGS 
DRDCE, Hon. M.A. Oxen., Sheriff of the City of Oxford, Curator of thePieldmr 
Herbarium. 

*,• The price will be raieed after the Subscription List is closed. 


MINIATURE “OXFORD" CLASSICS. 

Now ready. Two Editions: (a) On Writing Paper, for MS. Notes, paper boards, 
prioe 3a. 6d. each; (b) On Oxford India Paper, roan, price Ge. each. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of HORACE. Edited 

by the Very Rev. E. 0. WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. 

UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of VIRGIL. Edited 

by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH, M.A. Including the Minor Works 
with numerous Emendations by Professor ROBINSON ELLIS. 


BERKELEY. - THE WORKS of GEORQE 

BERKELEY, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne; including many of his Writings 
hitherto unpublished. With Prefaoee, Annotations, and an Account of his life led 
Philosophy. By A. CAMPBELL FRASER, Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D. 4 roh, 
8vo, £2 18s. 

THE LIFE, LETTERS, Ac., separately, 16s. 

- SELECTIONS. With Introduction and 

Notes. For the Use of Students in the Universities. By the 8AME EDITOR 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A SELECTION OF LEXICOGRAPHICAL WORKS PUBLISHED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


TBR OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

ENGLISH- A New Dictionary, on Historical 

Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Imperial 4to. 

Vol. I. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. Half-morocco, £2 12s. 0d. 

Vol. II. 0 Edited by Dr. MURRAY.Half-morooco, £2 12s. 6d. 

~ , TTT (D> Edited by Dr. MURRAY.I n.i# «««««« xx» n. m 

Vol. IU. } E j Bdlted HEURY BRADLEY, M.A. ! Half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. } Edited by HENRY BRADLEY. 

To be issued January 1, 1898. 

A Doable Section of F and G, by Mr. BRADLEY (completing the letter F and containing a 

portion of G). 

' Sections of not loss than 64 pp. axe published every quarter. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, based on 

the MS. Collections of the late JOSEPH BOSWORTH, D.D. Edited and Enlarged 
by Prof. T. N. TOLLER, M.A. Part I.-III. A-8AR. 4to, stiff covers, 16s. each. 
Part IY. Sect. I. SAR-8WIDRIAN, 8s. 6d. 

A STUDENT’S DICTIONARY of ANGLO- 

SAXON. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Crown 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLI8H LANGUAGE. Arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. SKEAT, 
Litt.D. Second Edition. 4to, £2 4s. 

A Supplement to the First Edition of the above, 4to, 2s. 6d. 

A MIDDLE ENGLI8H DICTIONARY, contain 

ing Words used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
FRANCIS HENRY 8TRATMANN. A New Edition, Re-arranged, Revised, and 
Enlarged by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. Small 4to, half-morocco, £1 lis. 6d. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY of MIDDLE 

ENGLISH,^from l.n. 1180 to 1680. By A. L. MAYHEW, M.A., and W. W. SKEAT, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, half-roan, 7s. 6d. 

AN ICELANDIC - ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Based on the MS. Collections of the late RICHARD CLEASBY. Enlarged and 
Completed by G. VIGFUSSON, M.A. 4to, £3 7s. 


INDEX KEWENSIS: an Enumeration of the 

Genera and Speciee of Flowering Plants from the Time of Linnaeus to the Tesr 1885 
inclusive. Edited by Sir J. D. HOOKER and B. D. JACKSON. 2 vols., 4!o, bill- 
morocco, £10 lOe. net. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By H. G. 


LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
Enlarged throughout. 4to, £1 16e. 


Eighth Edition, Revised ud 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and 

the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocrvpbx 
Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and H. A. REDPATH, M.A. « 
Parts. Imperial 4to, each 21s. 

A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on Andrews’ 


Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary, Revised, Eclan 
by CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and CHARLES BHORT, 


, and in great part Resriim 
-', LL.D. 


4to,£l 5a 


A 8AN8KRIT-EN GLISH DICTIONARY, Sty 

mologically and Philologically Arranged, with special reference to Greek, lata. 
German, Anglo-Saxon, English, and other Cognate Indo-European Languages by 
Sir M. MONIE R-WILLIAM8, D.C.L. 4to, £4 14s. 6d. 

THESAURUS SYRIACUS: collegerunt Quatre- 

m£re, Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger. Edidit R. PAY>K 
SMITH, S.T.P. Vol. I. containing Fasciculi I -V. small folio, £5 6s. 

The First Five Fasciculi may also be had separately: Fasc. VI., El la.; YU*. 
£1 11s. Od.; V1H., £1 10 b. ; IX., £1 6s.; X., Part I., £i 16s. (jo*t published). 

COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY 

Founded upon the above, and Edited by J. PAYNE SMITH (Mrs. MARGOLIOlTH,. 
Part I., 8s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH SWAHILI DICTIONARY. By A ft 

MADAN, M.A. Extra foap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 

OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, bawd » 
the Thesaurus and Lexioon of Gesenius. By FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., S. 
DRIVER, D.D., and 0. A. BRIGGS, D.D. Parts I.-VI. Small 4to, 2s. fld. each. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

_ London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Comer E.C. 

Printed by ALEXAN DRR k BHKPHEARD, Lonadnle Printing Work*, Ohunowy , Publiehed for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE AN DREWS, 42, Chancery Use, *.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
LL.D., Editor of •• The Kapositor,” *' Expositor's 
Bible,” Ac. 

The First Volume of 880 pages, handsomely bound in 
buckram cloth, consists of the Gospel of 8 T. 
MATTHEW, toe Gospel of 8 T. MARK, the Gospel of 
St 1 . LUKE, by the Rev. Professor A. B. BRUCE, 
D.D.: and the Gospel of ST. JOHN, by the Rev. Pro¬ 
fessor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

The prioe of eaoh volume will be 28s., but for those 
who 8 UBSCRIBK IN ADVANCE THE PRICE FOR 
TWO VOLUMES WILL BE 80s. 

A full Prospectus, with specimen sheets , of this im¬ 
portant work is now ready , and will be forwarded 
on application to the Publishers . 

THE POTTER’S WHEEL. 

By Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). Crown 
8 vo, 3a. 6 d. ( cloth. 

OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 

Based on Psychology and History. 

By AUGUSTE SABATIER, Dean of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology, Paris. 

Authorised Translation by the Rev. T. A. SEE D. 

Crown 8 . 0 , olotb, 7e. 6 d. 

THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE 
WORLD. 

By the Rev. Prof. A. B BRUCE, D.D. 

The Gifford Lectures for 1807. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

THE SILENCE OF GOD. 

By ROBERT ANDERSON, O.B., LL.D., Aasiatant- 
Commissioner of Polioe of the Metropolis. 

Sscojrs Edit i os. Crown 8 vo, fie., cloth. 

THE LIFE OF F. R. WYNNE, D.D., 

BISHOP OP KILLALOI, with a Collection of 
8ermons and Addressee- 

With Portrait, crown 8 vo, 6 s., cloth. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. DYSON HAGUE, H.A. 

With Introductory Note by the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. 
MOULE, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d., cloth. 

THE LAST THINGS. 

A Study of the Coming of Christ, the Eternal 
Punishment of Sin, and the Eternal City of God. 

By the Rev. J. AG \R BERT, D.D. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 *., cloth. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. 

Collected from the British Weekly by W. ROBERTSON 

NICOLL. 

Printed in red and black, crown 8 vo, 3s. fid., cloth 
elegant. 

SIDELIGHTS FROM PATHOS. 

By GBORGB HATH EBON, M.A, D.D. Crown 8 vo, 
8 s., doth. 

THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND 
THE EVANGBLICAL FAITH. 

By the Rev. Professor JAMES ORE, M.A, D.D. 

A new volume of " The Theological Educator.’* 

Fcap. 8 vo, is. fid., cloth. 

THE MUSIC FOR THE SOUL. 

Daily Readings for a Year, from the Writings of 
the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

Seleoted and Arranged by the Rev. GEORGE OOATE 8 . 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 

Bv Professor A. 8 . PEAKE. M.A 

with an Introduction by the Rev. Principal A. M. 
FAIRBAIRN. D.D. 

Crown Svo, 3 b. 8d„ cloth. Third Thoomhd. 

TRUE AND FALSE AIMS, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. 

By the late Rev. E. HERBER RYANS, D.D. 

Edited by the Rev. W. JUSTIN EVANS. 

Crown Svo, 5 s., cloth. 


A DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

with numerous Illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon. 
Fcap. Svo, 3s. 8 d., doth. 

THE IAN MACLAREN KALENDAB. 

With Illustrations, and Illustrative Border. 

Small folio, in neat box, 2s. fid. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. 

By ROSA NOUCHKTTE CAREY. 

Crown Svo, 6 s., cloth. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Prom her Birth to her Plight into England. 

Including Documents hitherto Unpublished. 

By D. HAY FLEMING. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6 d. f cloth. 

THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. 

By W. J. DAW80N. 

Crown 8 vo, art linen, fie. 

TO THE ANGEL’S CHAIR. 

A Story of Ideals In a Welsh Tillage. 

By the Rev. JOHN THOMAS, M.A, Liverpool. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s., doth. 

CHRONICLES OF THE PARISH OF 
TAXWOOD. 

By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 

with 8 Fall-Page Illustrations by Alex. Gordon. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. fid., doth. 

LIFE’S LOOK-OUT. 

The Autobiography of 8 idney Watson, with Portrait. 
Crown 8 vo, doth, 3s. fid. 

PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS. 

By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 

The New Volnme of “ Tne Silent Times ” Series. 

Fcap. Svo, white and gold, 3s. Sd. 

BESIDE THE STILL WATERS. 

By Rev. J. R. MILLER. D.D. 

A new Christmas booklet, beautifully illustrated. 1,8. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

By the Rev. JOHN MORGAN, Edinburgh. 

Crown 8 co, 6 s., doth. 

THE GOSPEL IN THE FIELDS. 

By the Rev. R. C. FILLINGHAM, M.A. 

Crown Svo, 3a. 6 cL, cloth. 

CHIRSUPEE. 

y B. BOYD BA 

r ith numerous Illustrations by Ursula Wood. Is. 

IVY MEREDITH; of, a Season in the 
South. 

A Story by DELIA ARMAGH. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s., doth. 

THE GENTLEMANLY GIANT. 

And other Denizens of the Never Never forest 

By BEATA FRANCIS. Author of “ Slyboots.” 

With numerous Illustrations by Geoffrey Strahan. 
Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6 d., cloth. 

IN STRANGE QUARTERS. 

A Story of Constantinople. 

By EDWIN HODDER, Author of “ The Junior Clerk,” 
Ac. 

With Eight Fall-Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 
Crown bvo, clotb, 6 s. 

THE LOST GOLD OF THE 
MONTEZUMAS. 

A Story of the ALAMO. 

By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, Author of “ The Old 
Frontier,” Ac. 

With Illustrations. Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 6 s. 

DOROTHY DARLING. 

A Book for Little Children. 

By Mrs. GEORGE A. PAULL. 

With many Illustrations. Foap. 4to, 3s. Sd., doth. 


By B. BOYD BAYLY, Author of “ Jonathan Marls.” 
Witl ... — - - 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

A Record of Twenty Veers* Pioneering in the Upper 
Zambesi, among the Banyel and BsroteL 
By FRANCOIS COILLARD. Paris, Evangelical Mission. 
Translated and Edited by C. W. MACKINTOSH, with 
Photogravure Portrait and 40 Illustrations from 
Photographs by tho Anthor. 

Imperial Hvo, 15s. 

“ Missionary enterprise can have few records so full of 
general interest as these written so simply yet so effectively 
by M. Oolllard .”—The Bookman. 

ADDRESSES ON CHRISTIANITY. 

Hitherto unpublished. 

Bv the late HENRY DRUMMOND. 

With Memorial Sketohee by IAN MACLAREN and W. 

ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 

Crown Svo, buckram, Os. [Beady Dee. lOtA. 

THE MONKEY THAT WOULD NOT 
KILL. 

Stories for Children. 

By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. 

With Illustrations by Louis Wain. 

Grown Svo, 2s. Sd., doth. [Yearly ready. 

THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR-BOOK. 

Daily Readings from the Worki of Ian Maclaren. 
Royal 32mo, cloth, in a neat small volume, 3s. ed. 

DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 

By the Anthor of “ The Land o’ the Leal.” 

Crown Svo, Se., doth. [Yearly ready. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

By HE 8 BA 8 TRRTTON. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s., cloth. 

BY FAR EUPHRATES. 

A New Story by the Author of ** The Spanish 
Brothers.” 

Crown 8 vo, fie., cloth. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR OF CALIFORNIA, 

BI8H0P OP A?RIGA 

Revised with a Preface. By the Rev. 0. G. MOORE. 
With Portrait, crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

THE CLERICAL LIFE. 

A Series of Letters to Ministers. 

By JOHN WATSON, D.D.. Profeeeor MARCUS 
DODS. D.D., Profeeeor JAMBS DENNEY. D.D., 
Principal T. O. EDWARDS, D.D., W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D., T. G. SELBY, T. H. DARLOW, 
M.A., and J. T. 8 TODDART. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s., oloth. [Yearly ready. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

By the Rev. HUGH BL40K. M.A, Free St. George’s. 

Edinburgh. 

Cloth* 2s. 0d. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 

Cloth elegant, la. 8 d. 

New Volnme* of the Series. 

1. THE RIGHTEOUS FATHER AND THE 

LIVING CHRIST. 

By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, D.D., Cambridge. 

[/a Me press. 

2. FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 

By the Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A, Carrie Lane, Bir¬ 
mingham. [Yearly ready. 

THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. 

By Prof. GEORGE ADAM 8 KITH, D.D., LL.D. 
Volume II. 

Being the Completion of the Work and of ** Tho 
Expositor’s Bible ” Series. 

Large crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 <L, doth. IPrepanny. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, . Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW COPYRIGHT NOVELS 

3s. 6d. each. 

iArge crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d- 

THE WORLD’S COARSE THUMB. 

By CAROLINE MASTERS. With Original Illustra¬ 
tions by Lancelot 8peed. 

“ Will speedily establish itself a great favourite among 
the novel-reading public.”— Chester Courant. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 3d. 

THE STOLEN FIDDLE. By Walter 

H. MATSON. 

The action of this novel takes place mostly in the Istke 
District, and the incident tarns noon a celebrated trial in 
connection with a stolen violin. Tne novel is from the pen 
of an author well known in musical circles, where it should 
find a ready acceptance. _ 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. Sd. 

MR. SILAS K. HOOKING’S NEW NOVEL. 

IN SPITE of FATE. Illustrated by 

F. Reason. 

** His stories have grit in them; there is something about 
them—a tenderness, a subtle pathos, a genuine human 
interest—that allures one on, and leaves one at last in a 
condition of mental satisfaction.”— Daily Mail . 


JUST PUBLISHED. , 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HIS GRACE 

OF OSMONDE.' 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 

The DAILY MAIL, of November 23 rd, 
says: “ Gerald Mertoun, Duke of Osmonde, is 
a veritable King Arthur of the seventeenth \ 
century, brave, manly, high-souled, stately, 
and yet as joyous of nature as he is blameless j 
in life; he is a winning, lovable, and princely \ 
figure, well drawn and well rounded .” ! 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH, of November ; 
24th, says: “All the indefinable charm of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's treatment of women 
and children appears again in this volume of\ 
hers. She fascinates us from the first pages." \ 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Large crown 8vo, doth gilt, gilt top, 3s. Sd. 

ICELANDIC FAIRY TALES. 

By Mrs. M. HALL. 

With 26 Original Illustrations from Drawings by 
E. A. Mason. 

“A young reader could scarcely have a more promising 
introduction to the literature of the Sagas. Sigurd ana 
Frithjof and Ingeborg are not, indeed, such imposing 
creatures as they are in the sterner tales; but they are 
always people whom every child ought to know, and the 
giants are giants of the proper sort."— Scotsman. 


NEW ART GIFT BOOK. 


FOR XMAS, 1897 


In demy 4to, enamelled picture cover, cloth hack, 
price 2s. 6d. 

DEAR OLD NURSERY SONQS. 

Beautifully Illustrated with 8 Full-Pegs Plates in 10. 
Colours, and 32 Pages Illustrated with Wash Drawings 
printed in Two different Tints from Original Designs by 
Constanoe Haslewood. This Volume is a completion of its 
companion Vdume, ” THE DEAR OLD NUR8BRV 
RHYMES,” issued last year. The Two together, con t a inin g 
all the beat known of the Nursery Rhymes. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 

Just Published. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, pit edges, 6s. 

THE NURSEKY RHYME BOOK. 

With upwards of 100 Pen-and-ink Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE, and an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 

The WORLD says : “Mr. L. Leslie Brooke can draw for children as well as any one on this side of the ChanneL” 

No more delightful present could be had for a child than this beautifully designed volume, which contains all the favourite Nursery Rhymes, printed upon 
art paper, in large type, and elegantly bonnd._ 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., fflundos House, 19, Bedford Street, Strand. 


WARD, LOOK. & CO.’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


THREE SPLENDID 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

Illustrated by Harold Piffard, Sydney Cowell, Stanley L. Wood, and others. 
SECOND EDITION. 

The GRIME and the CRIMINAL. By Richard Marsh. 

“We know of no similar tale so thoroughly readable and so consistently exciting since Wilkie Collins's 
Woman in White,’ or Conan Doyle’s * Study in Scarlet.' "—Black and White. 

** A book to be enjoyed.”— Glasgow Herald. 

AT MIDNIGHT. By Ada Cambridge. 

“The beet elements of engaging fiction are exemplified.”— Dun-tec Advertiser. 

“Written with that compactness of plot, crispness of dialogue, and swiftness of aotion which make the 
successful story."— The Glasgow Herald. 

BEACON FIRES. By Headon Hill. 

“Told with singular skill. Interests and holds the reader to the endPoll Hall fJatette. 

“ Decidedly clever, and for a Christmas gift-book we do not know of a better."— ArilisA Weekly. 


FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

Profusely illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 


The D0RRINGT0N DEED-BOX. By Arthur Morrison. 

** Of breathless interest, and told with the dramatic power we should have expected from the author of 
‘ Tales of Mean Streets.’ "—Illustrated London News. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

BUSHIGRAMS. By Guy Boothby. 

• V interesting. Forces from us by its powerful artistio realism those choky sensations which 

it should be the aim of the humane writer to elioit, whether in oomedy or tragedy. The book will enhance 
Mr. Boothby’s reputation and bring him into the very front rank of emotions writers, as well as confirm 
our opinion of him as a most powerful imaginative author. His humorous vein Is fascinating and attrac¬ 
tive. His pathos is true and often most touching."— Manchester Guardian. 

GUY BOOTHBY S VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KINO. Fourth Edition. 

••A brilliant tale dramatic illy and vigorously told."—Daily News. 

“Highly i.,geui»a*and exciting — A stirring romance."—We Id. 

" A most picturesque romance, noteworthy for its spirited style, chivalrous tone, powerful human 
utereet, and freedom from commonplace in plot and characterisation. '— Globe. 

DOCTOR NlKOLA. Fourth Edition. 

TH1 BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. Seventh Edition. 

A Bin FOB FORTUNE. Fourth Edition. 

IN' STRANGE COMPANY. Fifth Edition. 

TOE MABBIAOE OF B8THEB. Fourth Edition. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS. 

drown 8vo, doth gilt, gilt edge*. 8«. 8d. each. 

Profusely illustrated by Harold Copping and A. J. Johnson. 

“ Beautifully bound."— Scotsman. “ M^e ideal Ohriatmu preeentaflriliefc VeeHy. 


PRINCESS SARAH. By John Strange Winter. 

“ So brightly and fluently written la it, and ut refreshing an admixture of humour and pathoe doe. It 
present, that one may safely predict for it a numerous circle of enthusiastic readers. —Daily Telegraph. 

“ Charmingly written. It is to be hoped that Santa Claus will have the good sense to make a big 
purchase of this fascinating book "— Dundee Advertiser. 

AUSTRALIAN FAIRY TALES. By Atha Westbury. 

“Very pretty. Beyond the reach of carping criticism.”—Pall Mali Gasette. 

MISS BOBBIE. By Ethel Turner. 

“ Simply delightful_In its humour and its penetrating insight it is quite a masterpiece, comparable 

only with Miss Aloott's * Little Men.”’—Daily Mail. j , ....... .... . 

‘‘In every way a delightful b >ok. It is one of those simple histories of every-day life that children of 
all ages like to read, full of a fast aud furious fun."— British Weekly. 

ETHEL TURNER'S WORKS. 

Uniform with the above. 

THE UTILE LdBRiX N 8« 84 
SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS 8«. 6fU 
THE FAMILY at MISRULE. 3e 6d. 

TBS MOST EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK OF TBS SEASON. _ 

POEMS of the LOVE and PRIDE of ENGLAND. 
Edited by F. and M. Wedmore. 

Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt, gilt top, 6s. With special Title-page designed by A. A. 
Turbayne. A rich collection of patriotic verse, worthy to graoe any bookshelf. 

Crown 8vo, art buckram, gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

AT RANDOM By L. F. Austin. 

“ A series of fantasies whioh it would be difficult to overpraise for their grace, their beauty, and their 
lightness. There is in them, too a certain seriousness and depth which edd the attraction. Nothlug of 
the kind so good has recently been published, aud they will Interest many by the sheer swiftuees ana 
strength of their style who may n«>t see all that has gone to the making of them The publish ers have 
achieved a triumph- The form of the book is most inviting aud dainty, and the contents are more than 
worthy of the form."—Da. Robkrtson Nicoll in the British Weekly. 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. SECOND EDITION. 

Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

VIOLIN-MAKING. Bv Edward Heron-Alien. 

With Photographs, Folding Supplements. 200 Engravings. Demy 8vo, 10s. oa. 

A historical, theoretical and practical treatise on the art, for the use of all violin makers 
and players, amateur and professional. Preceded by an essay on the violin and its position 
as a musical instrument. , __ . .... 

“ A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with acciamattoa.^,^ 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 

SECOND EDITION OF TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 

NOW READY. 

“RODDY OWEN.” 

{Late Brevet-Major Lancashire Fusiliers, D.8.O.) By his Sister, Mrs. A. G. 
BOV1LL, and G. B. ASKWITH, M.A., F.B.G.S. 

With Portraits and Haps, crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ He died as he would have wished, at the front, mourned by all who knew him, leav¬ 
ing. a bright example of a life unspoilt by suooess, and an earnestness of purpose rarely 
surpassed.”— Times. 

UNDER the RED CRESCENT: 

Adventures and Experiences of an English Surgeon in the Service of the Turkish 
Government daring the Sieges of Plevna and Erzerown, 1877-78. Belated 
by CHABLES S. BYAN, M.B., C.M. Edin., in association with his 
friend, JOHN SANDES, B.A. Oxon. 

With Portraits and Haps, crown 8vo, Os. 

M Vivid descriptions of the heavy fighting by which a seoond and a third time the 
Bosnian attacks were shattered before the extemporised fortress, glimpses of the under¬ 
ground life led by the defenders, and bright little character-sketches combine to make up 
an admirable study of war ... a distinctly remarkable book."—Himes. 


With Portraits and Maps, 8vo, 18s.—Just out. 

THE LIFE of JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and 

Administrator. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished Documents. By 
Captain L. J. TROTTER. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s. fid.—Just out. 

TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN: Charles 

GRANT, Sir HENRY LAWRENCE, JOHN (Lord) LAWRENCE, Sir JAMES 
OUTRAM, 8ir DONALD McLEOD, Sir HENRY MARION DURAND, Lieut.-General 
COLIN MACKENZIE, Sir HERBERT BDWARDES, JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 
Sir HENRY MAINE, Sir HENRY RAMSAY, Sir CHARLES U. AIT0RI80N. By 
Dr. GEORGE SMITH, O.I.E. 

“ Few will arise from the perusal of these pages without a oonviotion that the strong 
-fibre of Puritan England and Presbyterian Scotland and Ireland played a larger part than 
is usually supposed in the achievements of oar countrymen in the East.''— Timet. 

"It ought to be placed in the bands of every one who is looking forward to a career in 
the Beat.’’— Leeds Mercury. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 8d.—Just out. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. JOHN 

BACCHUS DYKE8. M.A., Mob. Doc., late Vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham. Edited 
by the Rev. JOSEPH T. FOWLER, Vice-Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, Ac. 

A man of saintly character and deep devotional feeling, he was able to give such hymns 
“Lead, kindly Light,” ” I heard the Voice of Jesus say,” “ Eternal Father, strong to 
■ave,” ** Now the labourer’s task is o’er,” that living voice of music which intensifies their 
fullest meaning. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s.—Just out. 

THE LIFE of WILLIAM PENGELLY, of 

TORQUAY, F.R.H., nRO T /OGI8T. With Selections from hiq Correspondence. By 
his Daughter, HESTER PENGELLY. And a Summary of his Scientific Works, by 
Prof. BONNEY, F.B.S. 

** Though we have read many records of Pengelly’s work, we have never seen anything 

so dear and concise, and vet comprehensive.The life is one to be treasured by all I 

interested in the progress of geology.”— Western Morning News. 

M A biographical sketch which will be read with interest and pleasure not only by those 
who enjoyed his personal acquaintance, but also by students of geology and anthropology 
in general.”— Times. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s.—Just out. 

THE LIFE of the REV. SOLOMON CiESAR 

MA LAN, D.D., Scholar, Linguist, Artist, Divine, formerly Vicar of Broad Windsor, 
Dorsetshire. With Extracts from his Correspondence. By his Son, the Rev. A. N. 
MALAN. 

•• A highly Interesting biography ."—Glasgow Herald. 

** A pleasant unconventional biography has jnst appeared of Caesar Malan.” 

Leeds Mercury. 

m This memoir should have many readers .”—Yorkshire Post . 

Crown 8vo, 5a.—Just out. 

THE CHILDHOOD and YOUTH of OUR LORD: 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 

*.* These volumes may be had “ in sheets " for binding ae desired. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORISED EDITION OF THE 

WORKS of GEORGE BORROW. 

1. THE BIBLE in SPAIN-2. THE ZINCALI-8. LAVENGBO—4. THE 
BOMANY BYE-5. WILD WALES. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 

DR. SMILES’ SELF HELP SERIES. 

SELF-HELP—THBIFT—INDUSTBIAL BIOQBAPHY—LIFE of THOMAS 
EDWABD—LIFE and LABOUB—LIFE of WEDGWOOD-CHAB- 
ACTEB—DUTY—MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTBY—LIFE of 
JAMES NASMYTH—BOY’S VOYAGE BOUND the WOBLD—LIFE 
of JASMIN. 

DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the 

WORLD. 

THE STORY of the BATTLE of WATERLOO. By Rev. 

G. R. GLBIG. 

DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, Anecdotes of the British 

Navy. By EDWARD G1FFARD. 


Five Shillings. 

SIR W. NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES 

in the PENINSULAR WAR. Portrait. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

RECORDS of a NATURALIST on the AMAZON during 

ELEVEN YEARS’ ADVENTURE and TRAVEL. By H. W. BATES. Illustration*. 

LETTERS from HIGH LATITUDES: a Yacht Voyage to 

Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitsbergen. By Lord DUFFER IN. Woodcuts. 

NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the FATE of 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN and HIS COMPANIONS in the ARCTIC SEAS. By 
Admiral Sir J. M’CLINTOCK. Illustration*. 

MISS BIRD’S TRAVELS. 

SIX MONTHS in the SANDWICH ISLANDS, among the 

PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES. Illustration*. 

A LADY’S LIFE in the ROOKY MOUNTAINS. 

Illustration*. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN. Travels in the Interior 

of Japan. Illustrations. 

Twelve Shillings. 

LIVES of the EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, and the 

PROGRESS of PAINTING in ITALY. By Mrs. JAMESON. With 80 Portrait*. 

WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of the HIGH¬ 
LANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHARLES ST. JOHN. New and beautifully 
Illustrated Edition, with Notes, a Memoir, and Portrait of the Author. Edited by 
the Rev. M. W. WATKIN8. 

One Guinea and upwards. 

A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD in 

H.M.3. "BEAGLE.” By CHARLE8 DARWIN, F.R.8. With View* of the 
Places and Animal* described, by R. T. PRITCHETT. With Map* and 103 
Illustrations. 21s. 

THE HEART of a CONTINENT. Travels in Manchuria, 

Turkestan, tbe Pamirs. With Maps, Hlnatrations. Ac. By Captain FRANK 
YOUNGHU8BAND. Third Edition. 8vo, II*. 

AN ILLUSTRATED ROOK on the AEON AN FRONTIER TRIBES. 

LIGHTS and SHADES of INDIAN HILL-LIFE in the 

AFGHAN and HINDU HIGHLANDS: a Contrast. By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. With 72 Full-Page Illustration* from Photograph* taken 
by the Author, Illustrations in tbe Text, and Maps. Medium 8vo, 31s. 8d. 


1 * 


baaed on the Gospel Narrative, and tbe Manners and Customs of the Jews of 
Palestine. By the Rev. J. BROUGH, M. A., Chaplain to tbe Forces. w 

" Thin work show* careful study and an intimate knowledge of the Bible and Biblical 
■expositions. We can strongly recommend it, and honestly thank the anthor for his book.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


JOHN^MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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L. REEVE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE FLORA OF BRITISH INDIA. 

NOW READY, Double Part 23 and 24, 18b. net; also Vol. VII., 38b. net. 

FLOBA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 

G.B., G.C.S.I., F.R.8., Ac., assisted by Tarious Botanists. Complete in 7 vols., £12net. 
Persons having incomplete Sets are advised to complete their Copies without delay, 
ae the Pans will be kept on Sale for a limited time only. No Part or VoL will be sold 
without its continuation to the end of the work. 

FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of 

• the PIa» ts of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vote. I.-III., by W. H. 
HARVEY and O. W. BONDER, 18s. each net. The Continuation by various Botanists 
edited by W. T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.8. Vol. VI., 24s. net. Vol. VII. Part I., 
7s. 6d. net. Published under the authority of the Governments of the Cape and 
Natal. 

FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Oliver, F.R.S. 

Vote. I. to III., 20s. each net. The Continuation by various Botanists edited by 
W. T. THI8EDTON-DYER, F.R.8. Vol. VII. Part I., 8s. net. Published under 
the authority of the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works. 

In Monthly Parts, royal 4to, with 4 Plates, 6s. plain; 7s. coloured, net. 

The POTAMOGETONS (Pond Weeds) of the 

BRITISB ISLES. By ALFRED FRYER. Illustrated by Robert Morgan, F.L S. 
VOL. LIII., 42a. net. 

The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures and 

Descriptions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.8., Ac. Third 
Series. Vote. I. to Lll., each 42s. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, 3s. 6d. coloured. 
Annual subscription, 42s. 

A Complete Set from the commencement 123 vote, £125. 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. By G. 

BENTHAM, F R.S. Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B., K.C.S. I., 
F.R.S. 10s. ad. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH FLORA. Drawn 

by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,31* Wood Engraving*. 
Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Flues. Sixteen Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. Sixteen Coloured 

Plates and Wocdcuts. 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S. 0. Gray. Sixteen 

Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hobkibk, 

F.L.S. Revised Edition. 7s. fid. 

HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. 

M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. Twenty-fourOoloured Plates. 21s. 

BRITISH FONGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 

M.A , F.L.B. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pagee by WORTHINGTON G. 
SMITH, F.L.S. 2 vole. Twenty-four Coloured Plates. 38a. Supplement only, 12s. 

BRITISH FUNGI. PHYCOMYCETES and USTI- 

LAGINK.fi. By GEORGE MASSES. Eight Plates. 7s. 6d. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described 

in the Four Seasons. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-four Coloured Plates. 
18*. 

The NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. By 

F. w. BOHB1DGE, F.L.B., with a Soentifio Review of the entire Genus, by J. G. 
BAKER, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. Super royal Sro, 32a. 

The BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descrip- 

tions, with Analysis of the Fructification and Venation of the Ferns of Great Britain 
and Iieland. By Sir W. J HOOKER, F.R.8. Royal 8vo, 66 Coloured Plates, £4 2s. 

GARDEN FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descriptions, 

with An ah sis of the Fructiflcai ion and Venation of a Selection of Exotic Ferns, 
adapt*d for rultivation in the Garden, Hothouse, and Conservatory. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.8. Royal 8vo, 64 Coloured Plates, £2 2s. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History of 

British Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 4 , 
vote., 560 Coloured Plates, £7 lCg. j 

PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA: a History of Aus- 

tralian Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 5 vote., 300 Coloured 
Plates, £7 13s. 

The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM HIMALAYA. 

Beiug an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of ihe Rhododendrons reoently dis¬ 
covered m the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya by Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.B. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Folio, 20 Coloured Plates, £4 14s. 6d. 


FOR ALL LOVE Ed OF CAGE BIRDS. 

FOREIGN FINCHES in CAPTIVITY. By Arthur 

G BUTLER, Ph D, F.L.8., F.Z.S., F.E.S. With 60 Plates, beautifully Cohrarsd by 
Hand. Royal 4to, cloth, £6 6e.; half-morocoo, £7 net.. 

44 Dr. Butler treats his subject more exhaustively than Herr Wiener; he has adopted % 
more scientific class fleation, and his book is infinitely better illustrated. Indeed, the 
hand-coloured plates in Dr. Butler’s book are in themselves fully worth the prioe which is 
charged for the whole book. 4 ’ - Feathered World. 

In Monthly PartB, demy 4to, with 4 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

TERACOLUS: a Monograph of the Genus. By 

E. M. BO WDLE R SHARPE. Illustrated by Miss M. Horman-Fisher. 

Part XLVI., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. (completing Volume IV.). 

The LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vote. I to IV., each 12s.; Large Edition, 
VoL I., with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s.; Vol. II., with 46 Coloured Plates; Vol. III., 
with 50 Coloured Plates ; Vol. IV., with 48 Coloured Plates, each 63s. net. 

The LARV2E of the BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, 

and their FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN 8. WILSON. With Life-sized Figures, 
Drawn and Coloured from Nature by Eleanors Wilson. 40 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 

PartlXXlX., with 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

Vol. I., with 04 Coloured Plates ; Vol. II., with 96 Coloured Plates, each£9 5s , cloth; 
£9 15s., half-morocco. 

The LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By F. Mooke, 

F. L.8. 3 vote., medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt tops, £2112s. Published 
under the aospices of the Government of Ceylon. 

The HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of the 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with S Pistes, 
16s.; Large-Paper Edition, with 49 Coloured Places, 68s. net. 

The HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of the 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with * 
Structural Plate, 14a.; Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48a. net. 

The HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By JAMBS EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete, with 2 Structural Plates, 
12s.; Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. net.. 

The COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. Complete in 6 vote., with 2 Structural 
Plates, £4; Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14 net. 

The BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Described and 

Figured by H. 0. LANG, M.D., F.L.B. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing up¬ 
wards of 900 Figures. 2 vote. £3 18s. 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcnts. 14s. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. 

8TAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcnts. 10s. 0d. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C Rye. New Edition, Be- 

vised by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M. A., F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates aryl Woodcut*. 
10s. 6d. 

BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckakd. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 10s. fid. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcnts. 10s. fid. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. Pknningtoh, F.LS. 

24 Plates. 10s. fid. 

CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Illustrations 

and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and Ireland. 8 voia, 
royal 8vo, 770 Coloured Plates, £28. 

The PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE- 

By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph-D., F.R.8. (Edin.), F.C.S, Demy 8»o. with 81 Iltasti*- 
tions, 15s. net. 

RESPIRATORY PROTEIDS, Researches in Bio- 

logical Chemistry. By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, fis. net. 

METEORS, AEROLITES, and FALLING STARS. 

By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, F.O.8. Crown 8vo, 2* Woodcuts end LUhogrsphio Frooii. 
plece, 6s. 


L. REEVE & CO., Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 

6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


JUST OUT. 

ENGLISH and RUSSIAN MILITARY 

VOCABULARY. Compiled by Lieut. A. MBARS, 
Indian Staff Corps (Interpreter in Russian). Crown 8vo, 
118 pp„ cloth, net 3a. 8d. 


THE LEGEND of SIR GAWAIN. Studies 

upon its original Scope and Significance. By JESSIE 
L. WESTON, translator of Wolfram von Eschenbach's 
Parzival. Net 4s. (Grimm Library, Vol. VII.) 


SELECTIONS from SIR THOMAS 

MALORY'S MORTB D'AR THUR. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary by W. B. MBAD^Ph.D., 
Professor of the English Language in Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity. Middletown, Conn., U.8.A., lxii-346 pp., cloth, 
net 4s. 6d. 

Intended for School and College use. The Text, com¬ 
prising Books L, II., XIII., XVn., XVIII., XXI., occupies 
pp. 1-840 • the Notes, which fully elucidate the language 
-And subject-matter of Malory, pp. 840-323; the double- 
columned Glossary, pp. 324-349. 


THE VOYAGE of RRAN, Son of Febal, 

TO THE LAND Of THE LIVING. An old Irish Saga. 
Edited and Translated by KUNO METER. With 
Essays upon the Irish Vision of the Happy Otherworld 
and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, by ALFRBD NUTT. 
Two vols., net£l Is. (Grimm Library, Vol. IY. and VI.) 

*«* The Grimm Library is designed to include works 
relating to Folklore and the history of Romantic Legend. 
Besides the two work a cited above, the following have also 
appeared:— 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

FAIRY TALES from the FAR NORTH. 

By P.0. ASB JORN8EN. Translated by H. L. BRAEE- 
HTAD. With 94 Illustrations by E. Werenskiold and 
T. Kittelsen. The only English Edition Authorised by 
Asbjdrnsen’s representatives. A beautiiully printed 
volume of upwards of 830 pages, on paper of the finest 
quality, in specially designed cloth oover, small 4to 
(“Wonder Voyages” size), fls. 

Mainly fr^m the second series at Asbjornsen's 
“ Kventyr,” comparatively little known in this country. 
The illustrations have excited keen admiration throughout 
8candiuavia for their vigorous, racy, and genuinely national 
character, and will be appreciated by artists am well as by 
children. The humour and spirit which make AsbjSmsen's 
one of the best collections of popular tales ever issued are 
too well known to require recommendation. 


THE CONSTITUTION and ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. By 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President. Crown 8vo, 
380 pp., oloth, 3b. 0d., or paper wrappers, 2s. fid. 

*.* A popular and at the same time thoroughly accurate 
Account of the governmental machinery of the United 
States. In an Appendix is printed The Constitution of the 
United States. 

POETRY PUBLISHED BY D. NUTT. 

LONDON VOLUNTARIES, and Other 

Poems. By WILLIAM ERNE8T HENLEY. Seoond 
Edition. 5s. net. 

LYRA HER0ICA. An Anthology, from 

Shakespeare to Kipling. Edited by WILLIAM 
ERNEST HENLEY. Library Edition, 3s. 8d. School 
Edition, 2a. 

THE CHILD of the BONDWOMAN, and 

Other Poems. By JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 
Net Is. 

MUSA C0NS0LATRIX. By Charles 

8AYLK. 3a. 8d. 

A TRILOGY of the LIFE to COME, and 

Other Poems. By ROBERT BROWN, Jnn. 2s. «d. 

TELLIS and CLEOBEIA, and Other 

Poems. By ROBERT BROWN, Jun. 2s. fld. 

ANTHERO DE QUENTAL. Sixty-four 

BONNETS. Translated from the Portuguese by 
EDGAR PRESTAGE. Net 5s. 

IDYLS and LYRICS of the NILE. By 

Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY. 8s. 8d. 

SHANFARA’S LAMIYYAT UL’ ARAB. 

Translated into English Verse for the first time. By 
GEORGE HUGHES. Net 3s. 8d. 


RECENT HISTORICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 

GOSSIP from a MUNIMENT ROOM. 

Being Passages in the Lives of Anne and Mary Fytton, 
1674 to 1618. Transcribed and Edited by Lady NEW- 
DIG ATE-NEWDEGATE. Small 4to, xii-158 pp., 
printed on antiaue paper, with deckle edges. With 3 
Photogravures from the Qalleryat Arbrny, representing 
A nna and Mary Fytton as Girls, Mary Fytton as Maid of 
Honour, and Anne Fytton (Newdegete) in Widow’s 
Weeds. Bound in gilt buckram, stamped with the arms 
and devices of the Fytton and Newdegate families. 
7s. 6d. net. 

BOETHUS’ CONSOLATION of PHILO- 

SOPHY. Translated from the Latin by GEORGE 
COLVILLE (15VJ). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ERNEST BELFORT BAX. Royal 8vo, net 8». 

Forms Vol. V. of the sumptuous Tudor Library, 
printed at the Chiswick Press on the finest laid paper. The 
volumes already issued in this series are:— #1.1 More's 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 10s. fld.; (II.) Daye's 
Daphnis and Ohloe, lOe. 6d.; (III.) 'ihe Strife of Love in a 
Dreame, being the first book of the Hypnerstomacbia, 
£1 la ; (TV.) Narcissus, a Twlfe Night Merriment, 7a 6d. 

The Tudor Library is designed to reprint rare and 
valuable works of the sixteenth century in a form to satisfy 
the most, exacting book-lover. The edition is limited, some 
-of the volumes are nearly ont of print, and two volumes 
•will not be reprinted. 


GEORGIAN FOLK TALES, translated by 

MARGERY WARDROP. Net 5s. 


THE LEGEND of PERSEUS: A Study of 

Tradition — Story, Gnstom, and Myth. By E. S. 
HARTLAND. 

Vol. L THE SUPERNATURAL BERTH. Net 7e. fid. 
Vol. II. THE UFB TOKEN. Net lie. fid. 

Vol. III. ANDROMEDA and MEDUSA. Net 2s. fid. 


STUDIES or BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. By 

the Rev. A. SMYTHS PALMER, D.D., Author of 
” English Folk Etymology," Ac. No. 1: Babylonia* 
Imfipxxcb oir tkb Biblb a*d Populab Bblibps: 
Tfihom and TiAmat, Hades and Satan. A Comparative 
Study of Genesis i. 2. Crown 8vo, 111 pp., with 
Illustrations. Cloth uncut, 3a. 6d. 

*.* A careful study of the conceptions connected in the 
Mythology of Babylonia and in the Hebrew record with 
Chaos, and the Abyss personified as a dragon and as 
the embodiment of the lawless and evil element in the 
universe. 


1 LIFE in EARLY BRITAIN. Being an 

Account of the Early Inhabitants of this Island and the 

Memorials which they have left behind them. By 
I BERTRAM 0. A. WINDLE, M.D., Dean of the Medical 

Faculty, Mason College, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 

1 250 pp., 07 Illustrations, Plans, and Map. Cloth, uncut. 

3s. 0a. 

•*• In spite of its issue at a very unfavourable moment, 
a few days before the Jubilee, over 2,200 oopies have been 
I sold, emphatic testimony to the interest and merit of this 
admirable little work. A few Press Notioes follow:— 
Standard: "Valuable and suggestive." Antiquary: 
"Thoroughly useful." Bookman: "Serviceable and 
attractive." Daily Chronicle: "Shows large knowledge 
and wide reading." Speaker : ** An admirable introduc¬ 
tion to prehistoric archeology." Scotsman: " Admirably 
clear and comprehensive view of the past." Literary 
W- rid: " Contains the gist of all that is known and 
reasonably conjectured about the inhabitants of this island 
previous to the Norman Conquest." Saturday Review : 

We commtnd this book sincerely to every one who takes 
an interest in the past." Times : " An excellent hand-book 
of the results of modern ethnological research." 

I 

I THE CELTIC CHURCH of WALES. By 

W. J. WILLIS BUND. Demy 8vo, viit-633 pp. 

Cloth, 12s. 0d. net. 

Some Press Notices.—Athenaeum: "Brimful of inter¬ 
esting points." Oiardian: "Certain to be welcomed by 
all who are interested in the early history of the Welsh 
Church." Record: " An attempt to show the nature of the 
Celtic Church found here by Augustine, and of the conflict 
which went on betwe n the two forms of Christianity." 
j Literary World: "Brings out with admirable clearness 
the many points of contrast between the Celtic and Roman 
I Churches." Freeman: " Snows considerable research, 
i and is marked by a candour that in these days of strong 
| religious bias calls for praise." 


AUCASSIN and NICOLE TE, done into 

English by A. LANG. Is. 


BOURDILLON (F. W.) Tote l’estoire de 

FRANCE. Being an edition of an hitherto in edited 
MS. (in Poitevin dialect) of the thirteenth century 
Saintonges chronicle, with a full collation of the 
vulgate text, introduction, notes, end appendix, dealing 
with the lingniatio, historic, and legendary questions 
raised by the text. With a prefatory introduction by 
M. GASTON PARIS. Small 4to. Net 10s. Ed. 


A NEW BOOK BY JU0GE PARRY AND AR0HIE ‘ 
MACGREGOR. 

THE FIRST BOOK of KRAB. Christ¬ 
mas Stories for Young end Old. By His Hononr Judge 
BDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. With Illustrations by 
Archie Macgregor. A beautiful volume in square 
crown 8vo. Printed at the Ballantyne Press, on special 
paper. Bound In specially designed cloth cover, 3s. fid. 

i *.* Judge Parry’s new work will bewsloomsd as heartily 
as “ Kata wampus ” (3s. fid.), and “ Buttersootia” (fie.). 

“ His Honour's success has been enhanced by the fact 
i that he has known how to make even the domestio black- 
beetle interesting.”— Atheiueum. 

“ Judge Parry knows to perfection what will give the 
little ones pleasure.”— Literary World. 

“ Most delightful stories.” - Educational Review. 

“Children who have read *Katawampus’and ‘Batter- 
i scoria' will look eagerly for Judge Parry's new Christmas 
story-book."— Mancheeter Guardian. 

“ A terrible blank wonld have been felt this Christman 
if' Krab' had not put in his appearance." 

Mancheeter Courier. 

“ The reader will find here the same diaplay of pleasant 
wit and cheery humour, the same quoer delightful fancy, 
the same wholesome robustness of expression and aim that 
were revealed in the two oompanion annuals." 

Mancheeter City Wines. 

j THE GIANT CRAB, and Other TALES 

from OLD INDIA. Retold by W. H. D. ROUSE. 
With many Fall-page Plates,Vignettes, Tailpieoes, and 
Illustration*in the Text by W. ROBINSON. A beautiful 
volume in square crown 8vo. Printed at tbe Ballantyne 
Press, on special paper. Bound in specially designed 
cloth cover, 3s. fld. 

SOME PRESS NOTIOES. 

•• This most delightful book, which old and young will 
alike enjoy. Tbe stories are exoe'lent—simple a* really 
old stories always are, bat all the better for that, humorous 
and full of lessons in kindness."— Athenctum. 

" These stories have been grounded upon the oldest siory- 
book in the world, viz., the 1 Jakata,’ or Birth-8tories of 
Buddha, but altered wherever this would better fit them 
for the object in view—to amuse children. Every child, 
we think, would be charmed to have these stories with 
their quaint illustrations."— Educational Review. 

" Quite the best book of children’s tales that we have 
recently seen published, and we may recommend it not 
only for young folks as a Christmas gift, but for those who 
care to make themselves acquainted with the spirit of the 
legends contained in the * Jatakas.’"— Weekly Sun. 

" Brightly written and highly amusing." 

European Mail. 


THE HISTORY of REYNARD the FOX. 

With soms Account of hia Friends and Enemies. 
Turned into Engiiah Verse by 8. F. ELLIS. With 
Illustrative D-vices bv WALTER ORANB. Square 
crown 8vo. Printed at the UbUwick Press, on band- 


1 CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR EVERY BRITISH SUBJECT. 

rHE IMPERIAL SOUVENIR. A Verse 

of God Save the Qneen, in Fifty Languages Spoken 
Throughout the Empire. With Portrait-Aufcograoh of 
the Queen. Design* by Sir W. B. RICHMOND, 
K.C.B., R.A., and Accompanying Music Page. An, 
attractive Album, in boards, Is. All the Translation* 
•re Metrical and Phonetic, so that everyone con, thanks 
to the Souvenir, sing " God Save the Qneen " in every 
language from China to British Columbia, from Labrador 
to New Zealand. Edition de Luxe, in cloth, 2e. fld. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS' 

LIS T. 


MESSRS. 


LONG MANS & CO’S. LIST. 

With 3 Portraits, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


NOW READY. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS'. 

BEATRICE HARRADEN’S 

t UNTOLD TALES 
OF THE PAST. 

A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

With 40 Drawings. Square 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS'. 


WITH the CONQUERING TURK: 

Confessions of a Basbi-Bazouk. By G. W. STEEVBNS. 
Author of “ The Land of the Dollar,” Ac. With 4 Maps, 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

M Mr. Steevens’B descriptions are vivid and graphic in the 
highest degree .”—Black and White. 

,f A remarkably bright and vivid book.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


“The pen pictures here given are unique in the war 
correspondence of the campaign .”—Sheffield Telegraph . 

“ The most entertaining of the volumes we have had 
about the Ten Weeks’ Campaign in the spring.”— Times. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


D ARIEL: 

A BOM AW OB OF ftUBBBY. 

MR. R. D. BLACKMORE S 

NEW NOVEL. 

Illustrated. Crown8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

By WILFRID WARD, 

Author of “ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement,” “ AVilliam George Ward 

and the Catholic Revival,” &c. [Ob December 7. 

SERVIA : the Poor Man’s Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M.A 

With Portrait of the King and a Map. 8vo, 15s. 

“ We do not seem to suspect that within little more than two days’ rail from our capital there lies an undeveloped 
countiy of extraordinary fertility and potential wealth, possessing a history more wonderful than any fairy tale, and a 
race of heroes and patriots who may one day set Europe by the ears.”—Extract from Preface. 

A CHILD S HIST0R7 of IRELAND. From the Earliest Times 

to the Death of O’Connell. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., Author of ‘‘A Short History of Ireland,” 
“Irish Names of Places,” Ac. With specially constructed Map and 160 Illustrations, including 
Facsimile in Full Colours of an Illuminated Page of the Gospel Book of MacDurnan, a.d. 850. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [On December 7. 

The ORIGIN and GROWTH of PLATO’S LOGIC With an 

Account of Plato's S'yle, and of the Chronology of his Writings. By W1NCENPY LUTOS- 
LAWSKI. 8vo, 21s. 

ROCK CLIMBING in the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. B j 

OWEN GLYNNE JONES, B.Sc. Loud., Member of the Alpine Club. With 30 Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions in Collotype and 9 Lithograph Plate Diagrams of the Chief Routes. 8vo, 16s. net. 

A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: a Story of Modern Russia. By Fred J. 

WHISHAW, Author of ‘ A Boyer of the Terrible/' &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ A story which leads the reader through the terrors of prison life in Russia, and introduces him to the dread circle of 
Nihilists. The interest is absorbing and sustained, and the evolution of happier times for the misrepresented hero is 
skilfully and naturally worked out .”—Sheffield Independent. 

POEMS of a COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Sir George Douglas, 

Bart., Author of “ The Fireside Tragedy.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [On December 7. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE HISTORY OF THE 

FOREIGN POLICY of GREAT 

BRITAIN. By MONTAGU BURROWS, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “Officier de 
l’lnstruction Publique,” France ; Author of ** Com¬ 
mentaries on the History of England,” Ac. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 

" Prpfessor Burrows has given us a very excellent and 
readable acconnt of the steady growth of England as a 

Continental Power.The whole of his book is interesting 

and excellently well written.”— Spectator. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS'. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. By Sydney 

C. GRIER, Author of •> An Uncrowned King,” “ His 
Excellency’s English Governess,” “ In Furthest Ind,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, Os. 

“ The setting of the story is excellent.For the 

originality of its plot and for the freshness and wholesome- 
ness of its characters, • Peace with Honour’ is well worth 
reading .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Is distinctly bright and amusing.”— Scotsman. 

“An excellent novel.”— Aihenaum. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 986.-DECEMBER, 1897.— 2s. Od. 

John Splendid : the Tale of a Poos Gentleman, and 
the Little Waes of Lofn, by Neil Munro. Chaps, v.-viii. 
—The Entry and Training of Naval Officers.—Adven¬ 
tures of the Comte dk la Muette during the Reign 
of Terror : The Footpad ; Dbh Pierrettes, by Bernard 
Capes.— Ker of Kbkslasd, Cameronian, Jacobite, and 
Spy, by Andrew Lang.—M abuse a : An Incident in 
Modern Life.—Dr. Pcsey and the Oxford Movement.— 
The Eglinton Tournament.—The Story op St. Paul’s.— 
The Fctubf. of our N.W. Frontier.—Sib Rutherford 
Algock and the Far East.—“The Bride of Lammbr- 
moob” : 8ir Henry Craix, K.C.B., and Professor Saints- 

EUBY.—“MaGA” AND HER PUBLISHERS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols, 8vo, £7 As. 

CABINET EDITION. 12 vole, crown 8vo, 6«. each. 
(England, 7 vole.; Ireland, 6 vole.). 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN 

MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols*, 
crown 8vo, 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and IN¬ 
FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 

2 vols, 8vo, 38s. 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 

the Accession of James I. to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, 1603—1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL 

WAR, 1642—1649. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

HISTORY of the COMMON- 

WEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 1619—1860. Vol. I. 
1(40—1861, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Vol. II. 1651—1854, 
with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 

The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 

ENGLAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 

ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 

By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 

TORY of ENGLAND since the Accession of George III., 
1760-1870. 3 vols, 8vo, 18s. 


By Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLE¬ 
MENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Second Edition, Revised. With 5S7 Him- 
trations. 8vo, 28s. 

By PETER M. ROGET. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH 

WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged •» 
ns to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist ia 
Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10 b. 6d. 

By MANOELL CREIGHTON, DJ>., 
Lord Bishop ot London. 

A HISTORY of the PAPACY, 

from the GREAT SCHISM to the SACK of ROME, 
1378—1627. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 0s. each. 


By JOSEPH GWILT. 

An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engrav¬ 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with Alterations snn 
Considerable Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH. 
8vo, £2 12 b. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF. 

Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
8vo, 12 s. 6d. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
LIBRARY hDITlOS. 2 vols., 8vo, SOe. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S WORKS. 


COLLECTED POEMS. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. j 

"No gift more charming than those ‘ Collected Poems ’ oan be very readily conoeived." 

Globe. 

THE STORY of ROSINA, and other Poems. With 49 Illustrations 

by HOGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

Large Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations on Japan j 
paper, including a smsll Portrait of the Author by William Strang, and a design for the 
Dedication not included in the ordinary Edition, 21s. net. 

THE BALLAD of BEAD BROCADE, and other Poems of the 

Eighteenth Century, with 60 Illustrations, by HUGH THOMSON. Eleventh 
Thousand. Uniform with " The Story of Rosins.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PROVERBS In PORCELAIN. With 25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Large Paper Edition, uniform with " The Story of Bosina.” Only a few left at 21s. net. 

OLD WORLD IDYLLS, and Other Verses. With Frontispiece. Eleventh 

Edition. Elzevir 8vo, 6 b. 

A new Revised and Enlarged Edition of 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. With Bibliography, Portrait of Hogarth, and 

numerous Illustrations from his Works. Royal 8vo, 12s. 


RECENT FICTION. 

DOWN by the SDWANEE RIVER. By Aubrey Hopwood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Tale of adventure and romance among the orange plantations of Florida. 

“ The story is strong and picturesauc, full of shrewd observation, not without humour, 
and not without pathos. - Daily Graphic. 

MARCUS WARWICK—ATHEIST. By Alice M. Dale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A novel dealing with the Criminal Law of England. | 

A STORY OF THE BRONTE COUNTRY. 

A MAN of the MOORS. By Halliwkll Sutcliffe, Author of “The 

Eleventh Commandment.'* Crown 8vo, 6**. 

A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

THE FORGE in the FOREST. By Professor Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. With Seven Full-Page Illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. 

“ The book may be recommended to all readers as a good exciting story written with a 
very scholarly pen, and especially tn« se readers who love a study of fresh woods and 
pastures new, from the hand of one intimate alike by collection of traditions and by personal 
familiarity with tneir scenes. It was Professor Roberts who wrote the celebrated roem for 
* Dominion Day.* "—Douglas Sladew in the Liteva y World. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF ROMANCE. 

THE GARDEN Of ROMANCE : being a Collection of the Best Short Stories 

of all Ages and Countries. Edited by ERNEST RHYS. With a Cover Design by 
Laurence Honsman. Foap. 4to, cloth gilt, 0s. 

“No one can read these ma'terpieces without feeling glad to have them in good print 

and pretty binding.They oan interest the general reader, improve the taste of the young, 

and refresh the memory of the older generation."— Athenceum. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ASTEOK’S MADONNA." 

THE WAY Of the WIND. By Charles Kennett Burrow. Crown 8vo, 

Ss. 0d. 

•* Infinitely pathetic. The finale is original and unexpected."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPELL OF URSULA." 

THE FAULT Of ONE. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

“ The whole novel does the author credit." - Times. 

'* The whole book is well balanced and shows some insight into human nature." 

Standard. 

STUDIES In PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Frank Podmore. Demy 8vo, 

with Plans and Illustrations, 12s. 

'•The book is a valuable one in many ways, and particularly for the reassurance it 
gives as to the methods of the Society of which Mr. Podmore is a member." 

Perthshire Adviser. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. 

THE WISDOM and RELIGaON of a GERMAN PHILOSOPHER: being 

Extracts from the Works of Hegel. Translated and arranged by ELIZABETH S. 
HALDANE. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A WINDOW in LINCOLN’S INN, and WHAT was SEEN WITHIN 

and WITHOUT. By ADDISON M’LEOD. Foap. 8vo, 6e. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

THE ELEMENTS Of HYPNOTISM. The Induction, the Phenomena, and 

the Physiology of Hypnosis. By RALPH H. VINCENT. With 17 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HAWTHORNE’S FIRST DIARY. With an Account of its Discovery and 
Loss. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD, Author of " The Life of John Greenleaf Whittier.’’ 
lSnao, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd , 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 

Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. By 

HIS SON. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tennyson, Ac .; 
Facsimiles of Portions of Poems: and Illustrations after Pictures by G. F. Watte, 
R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Alllngham, Richard Doyle, Biscombe Gardner, Ac. 
2 vols., mediu m 8v o. 38s. net.___ 

HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME. 

MANSFIELD PARE. By Jane Austen With 

40 Illustrations by HUGH TH0M80N and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. “ Peacock " Edition, cloth elegant, 5s. 

fI llustrated Standard Notmls. 

LITERATURE.— ‘The drawings are full of humour and form delightful studiee in 
dress and furniture." __ _ _ 

NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story of the 

Grand Banks. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Illustrated by I. W. TABER. 
GRAPHIC.—" There should not be a more popular hook for boys this season.” 

DAILY NEWS.— 1 As we follow the narrative we are in the very middle of the soenee 
he describes/'__ ___ 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH PENNELL AND HUGH 
THOMSON. 


Extra crown 8vo, fle. 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DEVON and 

CORNWALL. By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by J08EPH 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 

DAILY CHRONICLE “ So delightful that we would gladly 611 columns with extracts 

were space as elastic as imagination.The text is excellent; the illustrations of it are 

even better." ____ 

Fcap. 8vo, antique paper, cloth el« gai*t, 7s. 6d. 

AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE: an Old French 

Love Story. Edited and Translated by FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURD1LLON, M.A. 
Second Edition, the Text Collated afresh with the MS. at Pans, the Translation 
Revised, and the Introduction Re-written. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOR PRINCE and PEOPLE: a Tale of Old 


Genoa. By E. K. 8ANDERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols., globe 

8vo, 12s. 

PUNCH.—' “The reader’s interest in the story, roused at the commencement, grows in 
intensity as the plot is artistically developed to its climax. Mr. Crawford s pictures of 
Italian scenery are perfect, and his characters belonging to the R«nian Society with which 
he has familiarised us in so many of his books are living beings before our eyes._ 

new and cheaper edition. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD, Author of “ Bant’ Hario," “ Don Orsino,’’ 4o. 

SPEAKER—' A book to be enjoyed by everybody.’’ _ 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 

MISS MOUSE and her BOYS. By Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH. With Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 8 v 0 , cloth elegant, io. «d. 
SPECTATOR “ Our readers know how Mrs. Molesworth deals with a subject of this 

kind. It suits her powers exactly. No one oan describe ohild-life better..A very 

pleasant little story.” ____ 

SECOND EDITION.—Fcap. 8vo, 5b. 

SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE, and Other Poems. 

By FRANCIS LUCAS. 

p at L TfA LL GAZETTE. —*' Mr. Lucas dedicates his book to * all lovers of the rural 
,ife P of O L l,l i VugLd.’ ™nly all'lovers of that willthankJdy for bto ddi«hgg 
sketches ; and wbo, worthy of opening a book of verse, is not a lover of the rural life of Old 
England ? " 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND 

L - - —i— TfMi« (pvmmivt. Eighty-sixth 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 Illnatrations by JOHN TKNNIEL. 
Thousand. Extra crown 8vo, 8a. net. 


rHROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS, and WHAT 

ALICE FOUND THERE. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 60 IUnstiationa by JOHN 
TENNIEL. Sixty-first Thousand. Extra crown 8vo, 6a. net. 

••These Editions of ALICE and LOOKING-GLASS are printed from 
jntirelv New Type, and New Electros from the Original Woodblocks._ 


Demy 4to, Ha. 8d. net. 

SINGING VERSES for CHILDREN. Words by 

TYDIA A OOONLKY. Pictures hy ALICE K. TYLER. Mnsio by ELEANOR 
SMITH, JE9MB if G AYNObTf. W. ROOT, F. H. A TKINSON, Jam 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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CHATTO & WIHDOS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, fia 

MORE TRAMPS ABROAD 

By MARK TWAIN, Author of “ A Tramp Abroad.” 
“You mmjr open the volume wherever you please, rare to find tome* 
thing to amoae you. Thl* U the observant, humorous, witty, add 
wise reoord of a lecturing tramp round the world, starting from Pans 
for New York."—Patty AT turn. __ 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, fls. 

THIS LITTLE WORLD. 

By DAVID CHEISTIB MURRAY, 
_ Author of ** Joseph’s Coat.** _ 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, fls. 

BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER: 

Tales and Sketches in 8<mih Tynedale. 

By AUSTIN CLARE, 

Author of “ For the Love of a Lass,” Ac. 

“ Decidedly able deeeriptiona of life aa it uaed to be... ..Mr. Austin 
Clare writes well, and with deep feeling for Booth Tynodale and its 
people.’*— Glasgow Herald. _ 

TALES from the VELD. By Ernest 

GLANVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by M. Niebet. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3e. fld. 

“ For humour and imagination the collection may hold its own 
with the beet. The episode of ‘Peaoeful William.’ the goat, is ex¬ 
quisitely funny; but iu many of the stories pathos and humour 
s truggle for mastery."—Jfaach» tUr Qu a rdian. _ 

THE DRAM-SHOP (L’ASSOMMOIR). 

By EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3 b. fld. 

M A realistic story which, for intensity of interest, has never been 
■ uTpe»a A.**— PtopU. _ 

THE WITCH-WIFE. By Sarah Tytler. 

Crown 8vo. doth. 3». 6d. 

“The spell of witohoraft and the spell of love are blended cunningly 
together in this vigorous romance.’*— Leeds Mercury. 

THE THREE DISGRACES, &c. By 

JUSTIN MCCARTHY. M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 
“In 'The Three Disgraoee* Mr. McCarthy has performed the four 
de Aires of striking a note of originality in connection with a Russian 
theme... .The primary idea—that of three beautiful women masquerad¬ 
ing as questionable characters In order to shield a proscribed husband 
ana father, is excel lent. "—Daily Jftrif. __ 

THE EXPRESS MESSENGER, and 

other Tales of the Rail. By OY WARMAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. fld. 

" It is not at all neoss ta ry to be an engineman in order to appreciate 
the singular fascination of these tales—some weird &i d horrible enough 
to challenge Poe, and some rude and strong and technical enough to 
r ival Kipling. **— M orni ng Lead er. __ 

HALL CAINE’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fld. each; post 8vo, boards, 

2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. fld. each. 

THE DEEMSTER: a Romance of the 

Isle of Man, 

THE SHADOW of a CRIME. 

A SON of HAGAR. 

_V Also LiB«i»T Editions of THE DEEMSTER and 

THE SHADOW of a CRIME, reset in new type, and 
bonnd nnlfonn with '* T he Ch riatla u, ” 6a. e ach._ 

THREE PARTNERS; or, the Big Strike 

on Heavy Tree Hill. By BEET HARTE. With 8 Illua- 
trationsjiy J. Gulich. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fld. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

▲ WOMAN INTERVENES. CYNTHIA. By LEONARD 


ByB. 


By ROBERT BARR. 
REVENGE I By ROBERT 

BARR. 

INTERFERENCE. ByB.M. 

CHOKER. 

A THIRD PERSON. 

K. CROKER. 

THE QUEEN’S CUP. By 

Q. A. HENTY. 

PETER’S WIPE. By Mrs. 
HDNOERFORD. 

DR. RUM8BY S PATIENT 

ByL. T. MEADE. 


MERRICK. 

THE CITY of REFUGE By 

WALTER BE8ANT. 

A RACING RUBB8R. By 

HAWLEY SMART. 

TflB CRUCIFORM MARK 

By RICCARDO STEPHENS 

THE SUICIDE Cl-UB. By 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

AN BA8Y GOING FELLOW 

By a J. WILLS. 

SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With 

Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and 
Sports, the Manners, Custom*, and Folklore of the 
Time. By Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. With 42 Illua- 
trat ions. Crown 8v o, cloth, Ss^fld.__ 

WESTMINSTER. By Walter Besant 

(Uniform with the Cheap Edition of " LONDON.”) With 
an Etching by F. 8. Walker, R.P.E., and 120 Illustra¬ 
tions by W. Patten aud others. Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo, doth, 7a, fld. __ 

THE LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, RA 

Founded on Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow-Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBUBY. With 8 Illustrations in Colours and 2 
Woodcuts. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 3s. fid.__ 

London: CHATTO A W1NDU8, 111, St. Mamin's Luis, W.C. 


JOH N LANE’S LIST. 

Beady Next Week. Hr. WILLIAM WATSON’S New Book. 

THE HOPE OF THE WORLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Foap. 8vo, 3 b. 6d. net. 


POEMS (with which Is Incorporated Christ In Hades). 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4b. 64. net. \Ready Shortly. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

ALL THE WAY TO FAIRY- 

LAND. By EVELYN SHARP. With 8 Coloured Ill a,, 
tmtione and Cover by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Uniform 
with “ Wympa” Small tto, 8a. 

KINO LONGBEARD: Fairy 

Talea By BARRINGTON MACGREGOR. With over 
100 Illustrations by Charles Robir.son. Small 4to, 6s. 

THE CHILD WHO WILL 

NEVER GROW OLD. By X. DOUGLAS KING, 
Author of "The Soriptcre Reader of St. Mark's. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

LONDON: as seen by C. D. 

GIBSON. Fifty-five Large Cartoons Uniform with 
“ Drawings ” aad “ Pictures of People,” by the same 
Artist. Oblong folio, 12 in. by 18 in., 10a 

THE PEOPLE OF DICKENS. 

By C. D. GIBSON. 8ix Large Photogravures. Proof 
Impressions from Plates, in a Portfolio, 20s. 

PICTURES OF PEOPLE. Eighty- 

five Large Cartoons by 0. D. GIBSON. Oblong folio, 
20s. 

DRAWINGS. Eighty-five large Car- 

toons by C. D. GIBSON. Oblong folio, 20s. 

IN VANITY FAIR. Seventy Large Car- 

toons by A. B. WEYZBLL. Oblong folio, 20s. 

LULLABY LAND: Poems for 

Children. By EUGENE FIELD. Edited with an Intro- 
dnotinn by KENNETH GRAHAMS. With 200 Hlna- 
trations by Charles Robinson. Uncut or gilt edges. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MAKING OF MATTHIAS. 

By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of "Life in Arcadia," 
Ac. With over 40 Illustrations and Deoorations by 
Lucy Kemp-Welch. Grown Svo, 6s. 

BY WALTER CRANE. 

CINDERELLA’S PICTURE- 

BOOK. Containing—1. CINDERELLA. 2. PUSS IN 
BOOTS. 6. VALENTINE and ORSON. Re-issue with 
New Cover Design, End Papers, and newly-written 
Preface. The Three bound in 1 vol. with a decorative 
cloth cover, 4s. fld.; separately, la. each part. 

THE CHILDREN. By Alice Met- 

NELL. Foap. Svo, 8s. Od. net. 

THE COLOUR OF LIFE. By 

ALICE MEYNELL. Foap. 8vo, 3s. 8d. net. 

THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. By 

ALICE MEYNELL. Foap. Svo. 3s. «d. net. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth 

GRAHAMS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF 

VERSE ■•. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
over 160 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. 

LOWRY. With 6 Etchings by E. Philip Pimlott. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. 

A Full, True, and Particular Aocouut of the escape of 
his Most Sacred Majesty King Charles II. after the 
Battle of Worcester. By AXLAN FEA. With 10 
Portraits in Photogravure and nearly 100 other Illustra¬ 
tions. 21s. net. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By 

IZAAK WALTON and OHA8. COTTON. Edited by 
Richard Lx Gallibvhx. With nearly 260 Dlustrations 
by Edxuhu H. Nxw. Foap. 4to, buckram, 16s. net. 

KEMBLE’S COONS : 30 Draw- 

ings of Coloured Children and Southern Scenes. By 
E. W. KEMBLE. Oblong 4to. 0s. 


NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 

THE COMING OF LOVE, uid 

Other Poems. By THEODORE WATT8-DUNT0S 
Crown Svo, 6s net. 

THE FAIRY CHANGELING. 

and Other Poems. By DORA 8IGSR80N (Vrt. 
Clement Shorter). Crown Svo, 3s. fld. net. 

THE EARTH BREATH, and 

Other Poems. By A. E., Author of “Homeward: 
Bongs by the Way/* Square 32mo, Ss. fld. net. 

SELECTED POEMS of JAMES 

CLARENCE MANGAN. With a Biographical sod 
Critical Preface by LOUISE IMOGEN GUINBY. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net 

LYRICS. By John B. Tabb. Uniform 

with the Author’s Poems. Square 82mo, 4s. fld. net 

POEMS. By F. B. Monkt Coctts. 

Crown Svo, 3a 3d. net 

SONGS FROM PRUDENTIUS. 

By ERNEST GILLIAT SMITH. Pott Mo, la net 

POEMS. By Col. John Hay (American 

Ambassador at the Court of St. James). Including 
“Pike County Ballads.” Authorised Edition, witc 
Photogravure Portrait after Hoi Iyer. Crown 8ro, 
4s. fld. net. 

POEMS. By Alice Meynell. Fcap. 

Svo, 3a «d. net 

POEMS. By Francis Thompson. Pott 

Mo, 6a net __ l Fourth Edition. 

RECENT FICTION. 

FANTASIAS. By George Egkrton. 

Crown Svo, 3a fid. 

WHEN ALL MEN STARVE: 

Showing how England has&rded her Naval Supremacy 
and the Horrors which followed the Interruption of 
her Food 8upply. By CHARLES GLSIG. 3s. fld. 

DERELICTS. By W. J. Locke, 

Author of “ At the Gate of Samaria" fie. 

THE TREE OF LIFE. By Netta 

BY RETT, Author of “ Nobody's Fault." 8a 

THE MAKING OF A PRIG. 

By EVBL YN SHARP, Author of “ Wympe ” and “ At 
the Helton Arms.” fia. 

MAX. By Julian C&oskey. 6b. 

MIDDLE GREYNESS. By A. J. 

DAWSON, Author of “ Mere Sentiment.” fls. 

SYMPHONIES. By George Eoer- 

TON. 8a 

THE QUEST OF THE GOL 

DEN GIRL : a Romance. By RICHARD LB GAL- 
LIENNE. fit. [Fifth Edition. 

PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND 

HER TIMES: a Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHKK- 
TON. fia [Third Edition. 

KING NOANETT: a Stoiy of 

Devon Settlers in Old Virginia and the Maws 
chusettsBay. By F. J. 8TIMSON. With 12Full-P*#« 
Illustrations by Henry Sandham. fls. 

CECILIA. By Stanley V. Makowkb, 

Author of M The Mirror of Music.” 6s. 

A CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 

By FRANK MATHEW, Author of "The Wood of the 
Brambles.” 3a. fld. 

DEATH, THE KNIGHT, AND 

THE LADY: A Ghoet Story. By a Di VERB STAG 
POOLE, Author of “ Pierrot,” 3a td. 


Illuitraled Catalogues post free to any address on application. 

THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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BOMB) OF 

GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


A new edition ready in a few days. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, 

gilt top, 6*. 

A companion volume to Mr. Crockett's ever popular “ Sweetheart Travellers.” 

81R TOADY LION and General 

NAPOLEON SMITH. An Improving History for Old Boys, 
Young Bovs, Good Bovs, Bad Boys, Big Bovs, Little Boys, Cow Boys, 
and Tom Boys. By S. R. CROCKETT. With numerous Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, R.I. 

“ When toe toy • Sir Toady Lion ’ is one of the most d-lightful etortee toe have 
ever read, toe are etill short of the mark ."— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Distinctly the beet hook of the teaton." — Daily Mail. 

“ Cleverly and charmingly illustrated by Mr. Cordon Browne. One of the moet 
popular gft-booke of the year ."— Scotsman. 

NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author of 

Mdlle Mori,” Ao. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ Girls can read this volume toith impunity and advantage. The author hoe 
a thorough knowledge of Italian character ."— Morning Post. 

STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. 

By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. 
Illustrated by A. G. Walker, Soulptor. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Without exception the moet admirable book of the kind which we have seen this 
eeaeon. The tales themeslvee from Spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily and 
vividly told, and the glamour of the old romanoo rests on took picturesque passing 

page . The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the moet fastidious 

and exacting taste ”— Lbbds Msec cry. 

SONG FLOWERS: from “A Child’s Harden 

of Verses'» By ROBERT L00I8 STEVENSON. Set to Music by 
KATHARINE M. RAMSAY. Introduction by 8. R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Demy 4to, fancy boards, printed 
on superfine paper, 7s. 6d. 

“ The settings have the earns unconscious charm as the poems, together with 
such erase and distinction of style as prove the writer to be a musician of taste 
and high accomplishment. The illustrations are exceedingly pretty, and are an 
additional attraction to one of the prettiest gift-books of the year ."— Timm. 

“ A charming gift." — Punch. 

Printed in Colours, Ss. 

ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. Shepherd. 

“ Delightful and original. Nobody lines toe time of Caldoeott has put more fun 
into pictures of animate than this genial draughtsman .”— Scotsman. 


GARDNER, DARTON & 00., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


THE FINEST LITERARY RENDEZVOUS IN 
THE WORLD. 

89, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 

(On* Minute from Trafalgar Square). 

Messrs. H. S. NICHOLS, Ltd., have the honour to announce that 
their splendidly appointed LITERARY RENDEZVOUS (which 
is without douht the finest and the most luxurious and delightful 
Literary Lounge ever planned) is now OPEN DAIL Y (admission 
free) from 10 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. (Saturdays included). 


Now ready, Svo, prioe 18*. 

THE SECRET OF HEGEL. 

Being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter. 

By JAS. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. Edin. 

New Edition, Unabridged, bnt carefnlly Revised. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW IL LUSTRATED STORY BOOKS 

BY G. A. HENTY. 

WITH FREDERICK the GREAT: a Tale of the 

Seven Tears'War. With II Page Illustration* by Wal Paget, and Mape. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, Sa. 

* A vivid, picturesque, and moving story.”— Daily Telegraph . 

WITH MOORE at CORUNNA. With 12 Page 

nioatrationa by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

• This ia a very spirited story, well worthy to be ranked ' 
work.” —Spectator. 


\ with the best of Mr. Benty's 


A MARCH on LONDON: 


a Story of Wat 


Tyler** Insurrection. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetaon. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edge*. 5*. _,T" .TAB*** 

«• The exciting episodes of a picturesque period lose nothing.in thelnarration, and are- 
full of interest. — World. __ 


BY A. J. CHURCH. 

LORDS of the WORLD: a 

Tale of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. 
With 12 Page Illustration* by Ralph 
Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edge*, 6*. 

The volume ia an ideal Christmas pre¬ 
sent for boys, and may teach a great deal 
in a very asreeable way to many of their 
elders.’*—Rtf cord. 

BY HERBERT HAYEN8. 

PARIS AT BAT: a Story of 

the Siege and the Commune. With 8 
Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edgee, 
5*. 

1 A capital story of the siege of the Com¬ 
mune.*’— Ti met. 

“Will be much appreciated by boys. It is 
full of adventures. At henceum. 

BY GORDON STABLES. 

THE NAVAL CADET: a 

Story of Adventure on Land and Sen. 
With 8 P*ga Illustrations by William 
Rainey, R.I. Drown Svo, cloth elegant, 
Sa. 6d. 

'A lively, spirited story of adventure 
upon land and sea,”— World. 

“ One of those dashing stories of adven¬ 
ture in which this author delight*” 

Graphic. 

BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

. STOUT ENGLI8H BOW- 

MAN: being a Story of Chivalry in the 
Days of Henry III. With 6 Page 
Illustrations by W. S. Staoey. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, 3* 6d. 

“ The story affords a good picture of the 
times, and la full of interest and adventure." 

Standard. 

■ There is something unusually attractive 
about Mr. Edgar Pickering's style, and hie 
story baa onlv to be read to be thoroughly 
enjoyed.”— World. _ 


BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

THE GOLDEN! GALLEON: 

being a Narrative of the Adventures of 
Master Gilbert Oglander, and of how in 
the year 1SV1 he Fongbt nnder the 
gallant Sir Richard Grenville in the 
great Pea Fight off Floree on board Her 
Majesty's Ship “ The Revenge.” With 
8 Page IllnstratiODsby William Rainey, 
R.I. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, Ss. 

"This well-constructed and lively bis* 
torioal romance." Spectator. 

“ This attractive story.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

RY KIRK MUNROE. 

WITH 0B00KETT and BOW IE: 

a Tale of Texas. With 8 Page Illustra¬ 
tions by Viotor Petard. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, Ss, 

“ This is in every sense one of the best 
bocks for boys that have been produced 
during the present publishing season.” 

Spectator. 

“ Mr. Mnnroe knows bis ground well, and 
bis book has a historical value, as well ss a 
strong attraction as a story.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

BY CHABLEB W. WHISTLER. 

KINO OLAP’S KINSMAN: a 

Story of the La&t Saxon Btruggla 
•gainst the Dane* in the Days of Iron* 
Bide and Cnut. With 8 Page Illustra¬ 
tions by W. H. Marge toon. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 4s. 

“Acapital picture of those rude times, 
and teems with life and incident, to say 
nothing of the care for historical accuracy/* 
Graphic. 

“ A brightly written piotore of the last 
Saxon struggle against the Danes.** 

Pail Mall Gazette. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

RED APPLE and 8ILVER BELL8 ; a Book of 

Terse for Children of All Age* By HAMISH HENDRY. Every page is decorated 
with charming Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward, amounting in all to over 
One Hundred and Fifty. Square Svo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6* 

“ A book of verse which will assuredly delight all youngsters, and the illustrations reflect 
the ntmost credit on the taste and ingenuity of Mies Alice Woodward.”— Daily Telegraph . 

ADVENTURES in TOYLAND. By Edith King 

HALL. With 8 Page Pictures printed in Colour, and 70 Black-and-White Illustrations 
throughout the Text, by Alioe B. Woodward. Crown 4to, decorated cloth beards, 
gilt edges, 6* 

“ One of the funniest as well as one of the daintiest books of ths season.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

JUST FORTY WINKS; or, The Droll Adventures 

of Davie Trot. By HAMISH HENDRY. With 70 humorous Illustrations by Gertrude 
M. Bradley. Square 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 

“ The illustrations are as delightful as the story iteeltS’—Weetminsfer Budget . 

“ Full of capital child’s fun, and is delightfully illustrated by Miss Brndley.'* 

_ Black and White. 

BLACKIE’8 HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. Cloth elegant. 

Illustrated. 

A Daughter of Erin. By Violet 

g. FINN?. 

Nell’s School Days. By H. F. 

GET HEN. 

The Luck of the Eardleys. By 

SHEILA E. BRAINE. 

Picked np at Sea. By J. 0. 

HUTCHESON. New Edition. 

The Search for the Talisman. By 

HENRY FRITH. New Edition. 


BUCKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. Cloth elegant. 
Illustrated. 


Tommy the Adventurous. 

8. K. CARTWRIGHT. 


Some Other Ohildieo. 

GETHKN. 

That Merry Or ew. 

ENCE COOMBS. 


Sir Wilfrid's Grandson. 

GERALDINE MOCKLER. 


By 
By H. F. 
By Flor- 
By 


Also Yt W 8TOHY BOOKS at Is. 6d., la ., 9d., and 6d. 

BLACKIE <h SON'S New Catalogue of Hooks suitable for Presentation, School 
Prizes, Rewame, <tc„ sent post free on application. 


Edinburgh! Omvxs A’ Both; Loudon: Simps, ir, M. bss.il, Hamiltox A Co., Ltd. 


London: BLACKIE t SON, Limited, Old Baxley. 
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MESSRS. BUSS, SANDS & CO. 


WATFORD, LONDON. 


AN IMPOBTANT MILITARY WORK. 


PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY 

AT THE END OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By HUGH MORTIMER CECIL. 

10*. net. 

A Vigorous Refutation of the well-known Ps p udo- 
Philoeophical Works: “So'-ial Evolution” (Kidd), 
‘•The Ascent of M*n” (Drummond), and “The 
Foundations of Belief” (Balfour) 


THE DYNAMICS 

OF RELIGION: 

An Essay in English Culture History. 

By M. W. WISEMAN. 

7a. 6d. net. 

This work is a concise History of the Religious Lie 
from Henry VIII. to our Times. 

Part I. deals with the Reformation, Part II. with 
the Rise and Fall of the Deistic Movement, and 
Part III. with Modern Thought. 


THE SAXON AND THE CELT 

By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 


8s. net 

An original treatise by the eminent author on the 
question of race in Ireland, and on its relation to the 
present Irieh troubles. The book oontains chapters on 
Irish History, on the Scottish Celts, on the Duka of 
Argyll s, W. Gold win Smith’s, ana Mr. Balfour’s works, 
and in an epilogue " A Programme for Ireland.’* 


MONTAIGNE AND 

SHAESPERE. 

By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 


Ss. 

A highly important treatise by the eminent author 
of ‘ ‘ Buckle ana his Critics,” showing the relation of 
Bhakspere to Montaigne. 


THE BLIGHT OF 

RESPECTABILITY: 

An Anatomy of the Disease, and a Theory of 
Curative Treatment. 

By GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 

2a. fid. net. 


LETTERS on APPLIED TACTICS. 

By Major GRIEPSNKERL, Battelion-Commander in 
the Regiment “VonVoigta-Rhsti" (3rdHanoverian), 
No. 79. Translated by a Retired Offloer. Square 
demy 8ro, 8s. net. 

The book oontain. twenty-four Tactical exercises dealing 
with the operations of a small detached tone of the three 
arms; with numerous examples of actnal orders worked 
out by the Anrhor. With live large Haps in pooket at end 
of book, and fonr Coloured Maps inserted in the volume. 

The work Is based on the operations around Mats in 1870. 
It has sire «dy reached a Fourth Bdition In Germany; has, 
been translated into French, and has alec, by oommand of 
the Japanese War Offloe, been translated into Japanese. 

[Now ready. 


AN ART BOOK. 

CREEK ART on CREEK SOIL. By 

JAMBS M. HOPPtN, Professor of the History of Art 
in the Yale Unlveraity. With 13 Illustrations. Cloth 
extra, gilt top, demy 8vo. Price 7s. td. 


A COLLECTION OF LYRICAL POEMS. 

PAN. 

By ROSE HAIG THOMAS. 

A book of verses beautifully bound in white vellum, 
printed on hand-made antique paper. Price 6a. 

[Ready immediately. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE ADVENTURES of JOHN 

JOHNS. A Realistic Novel. By FREDBRIO 
CARREL, Author of” The Oity.” Prioe 6s. 

“ His conquests are related with moat uncompromising 
realism of detail "-Pall Kail Oaaette. 

“Hie volume which lies before us is one of the most 
daring, and at the tame time one of the most interesting 
stories we bave read for some months. The book is a 
direct libel on womanhood. .... We should like to hear 
more of John Johns .”—Mauehaeter Courier. 

GEORGE MALCOLM. A Novel. By 

GABRIEL SETOtJN, Author of " Robert Urqnbort,” 
“ Banmraig,” Ac. [Now ready. 

"Mr. Setonn has seised upon a devioe that has in it both 
boldness and novelty, and has set before us a tragic drama. 
. ■ • Mr. Betonn’s book is a snooess ; shows a great 
advance, and should strengthen the author's hold on hi* 
public."— Scotsman. 

CHLOE. A Novel. By DaMey Dale. 

Author of “ The Village Blacksmith,'’ Ac. Prioe 6a. 

[Now ready. 

“ * Ohloe,’ the latest literary effort of Darley Dale, is a 
charming creation. There is not a single unreal character 
in the book; they palpitate with life and feeling. The 
situations are frequently moat amusing, whilst the 
dialogues are vary smart and aatirioal.'' 

Dundee Advertiser. 


STUDIES IN THE 

PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX. 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

Vol. I. : Sexual Inversion. 

10*. net. 

The most important work on Sexual Invasion 
published hitherto in England, 

THE I 

UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
AND FREE REVIEW. 

Edited by DEMOCRITUS. 

THE MAGAZINE OF THE RATIONALISTS. 

Monthly, Is. net. 

Allows a free discussion of all Tabooed Subjects, 
Eeligious, Social, and Political. 

London: 8IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT A CO. 


A WEEK of PASSION. A Novel. By 

EDWARD JENKINS, Author of “ Ginx’a Baby.” 
Prioe 6 *. [Now ready. 

"The bookie a capital deteotive romance. The fine melo¬ 
dramatic plot will keap the reader's attention firmly fixed, 
and when he haa reached the close he will find time to 
reflect upon the neat oharaoter-drewing, and the fact that 
the story i* well written in addition to being well told.” 

Literature. 

IN YEARS of TRANSITION. A 

Novel. By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of •* A Handful 
of Exotica." 6*. [Now ready. 

“ The description* of low life In Puis ere strong withont 
being coarse; and the writing is excellent. "—Academy. 

LADS’ LOVE, An Idyll of the Land 

of Heather. A Novel. By 8. R. CROCKETT, Anthor 
of “ Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” Ac. 6s. 

“ In some of the rustic aoenee, and notably in the opening 
chapter*, we see Mr. Crockett at hi* very beet. Mr. 
Crockett has seldom done anything more admirable.” 

Timee. 


London: 

BLISS, SANDS A CO., 12, Burleigh Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE KING WITH TWO FACES- 

ByM. E. OOLERtDGE, Author of u The 8even Bleepers 
or Bpheaus.’* Cloth, 6s. 

Spectator.—' 1 A brilliant novel. We despair of siring to those who 
nave not read this beautiful romance an adequate impression of the 
delioacy and variety of its portraiture, the freshness, the subtlety, 
and distinction of Its dialogue aid the poignant Interest wetted a 
the fortunes of the leading dramatu persona. In the whole range of 
oon temporary fiction we know of no more picturesque royal figure 
than that of Gustavos as he is limned by Miss Coleridge. Above all 
the book has, to a quits exceptional degree, the quality of glamour.* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ 8TEPHEN REMARK.** 

PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the 

HON. JAMES ADDBRLEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Church Timm. - “ Exhibits all the artless sincerity, the humour, the 
hopeful idealism, which g tve to * Stephen Remarx its interest sad 
charm.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MI8THBR O'RYAN.** 

THE SON OF A PEASANT. By 

EDWARD McNULTY. Cloth, 6*. 

Standard.—** An .roellent Irish Ikon'.'' 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO PLACE FOR 
REPBNTANOE.” 

JOB HILDRED By ELLEN F. 

PIN8BNT. Cloth, Ss-Sd. 

Birmingham Post—“Will greatly increase the anthor*! reputa¬ 
tion.’* 

FIFTH THOUSAND. 

THE NEW NONSENSE BOOK BY H. B. AND B. T. B. 

MORE BEASTS (For Worse Chil¬ 
dren). By the Anthor* of “The Bad Child's Book of 
Besets.” Qnaito.3e.6d. 

Daily JtaiL—** It ha. oreaud a furors'' 


SECOND EDITION NOW EEADT. 

RECOLLECTIONS of 

AUBREY DE VERE. 

1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16 a. 

TVitfA—“The most genial, oharming, and amusing volume of re- 
uinisoenoee of the year.** 

A MEMOIR 0F~ANNE J. CLOUGH, 

Principal of Newnhatn College, Cambridge. By her 
Niece, BLANCHE CLOUGH. With S Portrait*, 8vo, 
lte. 0a. 

Glaspom HaraUL— 1 * A fitting memorial of mush valuable work." 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 

LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK. Q.O., M.P. Edited by BOBERT RADON 
LEADER, with S Portraits, demy 8vo, 16*. 

Leeds Msrearvy—** A lifelike picture of an impetuous, cboisrie, out¬ 
spoken, but stubbornly honest man.* 

BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 

An Acoount of the Benin Expedition. By R- H. 
BACON, D.S.O., Commander R.N. Illustrated by 
W. H. Overend. Demy 8vo, 7*. fid. 

Daily MaQ.— “A* fascinating as it evidently is complete asd 
accurate." 

STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 

of English Literature at University College, Liverpool, 
Author of “ The English Novel,** “ Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son,** Ac. Crown 8vo, 6a, 

Pall Mall OosetU .—'“A model treatise on a most difficult and 
asportant theme." 

Speaker.—' 4 In our judgment Mr. Raleigh*! volume on ’Style'is an 
amazingly good and pre-eminently interacting and suggestive book. 

THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD in 

ENGLISH FURNITURE By K. WARREN 
OLOU8TON. With 300 Illustrations by the Anthor. 
Demy Sto, handsomely bound, 31s. net. (In con¬ 
junction with Messrs. Debenham A Free body.) 
Standard.— 1 “Mr. Olonaton ha. produmd ebook whtoh .illh.of rwl 
value not only to the ierioo, student at the biliary of faraltuns bat to 
every reader who wishes to be well informed upon a topic at ones ao 
pleoaont end to popular." 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 

WILD NORWAY. With Chapters 

on the Swedish Highlands, Spitsbergen, and Denmark. 
By ABEL CHAPMAN, Anthor of "Wild Spain,'' tc. 
Fully illustrated by the Anthor asd Charlee Whymper. 
Demy Svo, 18e. 

MAJOR MACDONALD’S BOOK. 

SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING 

IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. By MAJOR MAC- 
DONALD. R.E. Illustrated from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Anthor, and by nnmeron* Map*. 
Demy Svo, 16*. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO/S 

LIST. 


THE LAUGHTER OP PETSRKIN. 

' Tale* of the OelUo Wonder World. By MONA MAC¬ 
LEOD. ninetrmted by 8UNDERLAND ROLLINSON. 
Grown 8vo, 6*. 

"Of ell the story-books to delight end instruct young 
readers, there is none to surpass * The Laughter of Peter- 
kin.’ “-Pall Mall Gasette. 

“Miss Macleod’s latest and most exoellent piece of 
work.”— Spectator. _ 

THE KING’S STORY-BOOK. His- 

torioal Stories Collected in Dlnstrasion of the Reign* of 
the English Monarch*. Illastrated by HARRISON 
MILLER. Over 600 pp„ crown 8 to, 6a. 

“ One of those delightful rolumes which furnish ns with 
Wrd'e-eye views of Bnglish History. Stirring tales of 
fameos h a ttil e a and fights for freedom.” 

Tht Morning Loader. 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. 

By A. B. DANIKLL. Profusely Illustrated by ALBX 
AN8TBD. Imp. lOmo, 8s. 

- “ A book which will appeal sneoessfnlly to a large 
public.—The Globe. 

" A book of unusual interest.an ideal guide-book.” 

Wsstm&stsr Budget. 


Jl houseful of rebels, a 

Fairy Tale. By WALTKB G. RHOADES. Illustrated 
by PATTEN WILSON. Grown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE PUPILS OF PETER THE 

GKBAT. By B. NISBET BAIN. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, Its. net. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 

LAFAYETTB8. By EDITH 8ICHEL. Demy 8vo, 
16s. net. 

“ She has treated a mass of material with rare Judg¬ 
ment.”—Poll MaU Gaaette. 


THE SELECTED POEM8 OF 

GEORGE MEBEDITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A volume which abounds in imaginative vision as well 
as intellectual strength.”— Standard. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Conotable't Reprint Of the Author's favourite 
Edition. With all the Original Plates and Vignettes 
(Re-engraved). In forty-eight vobk, foap. Bvo, doth, 
paper label, £3 Us. net the set; doth gilt, gut top, 
£4 16s. net the set; and half-leather gilt, Sfi net the set. 
On light but opaque paper. 


CONSTABLE’S EDITION OF 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

Edited by AUGUSTINE BIBBBLL. Six vote., fcap. 
8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2 s. netper volume. 
Also balf-moroooo, 3a. net per volume. Bold in sets 
only. _ 

THIRD EDITION NOW BEADT OF 

SISTER JANE. By “ Uncle Remus.” 

6s. . 

" Of all Mr. Harris’s recent stories ‘ Sister lane * is the 
fcest.”— Academe. 

“ A oharming book, A meat engaging book.” 

_ DaOg Chronicle. 

RICHARD BAIRD SMITH. The 

Lead er of the Delhi Heroes in 1867. By Colonel H. M. 
VIBART, B.E. Crown 8vo, te. net. 

"A very valuable book.”—Water. 


OUR TROUBLES IN POONAH AND 

THE DECCAN. By ARTHUR TRAVERS 0BAW- 
FORD, O.M.G., late Commissioner of Poonah. Folly 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof 

NANSEN. Two Vote. Large Demy Bvo, £6 2 s. net. 

“ A masteipiece of stoiy-telling.” - Times. 

"A book for everyb*ly who loves a story of romanoe 
and adventure.”— Jreitmineter Gaaette. 

“The genius of Defoe oould scarcely contrive a more 
absorbing story than we have in the second volume of the 
bode.”— Spectator. 

Dr. Nansen's Great Book contains over 100 Foil-Page 
Illustrations, a large number of Text Illustrations, sixteen 
Coloured Plates, four Large Maps, two Photogravure 
Plates, and an Etohed Portrait, 


HENRY SOTHERAN 8c CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. MIULAIft’5 NEW WORK. 

BRITISH DEER and THEIR HORNS. By John Guille Millais, F.Z.S. 

With 186 Text and Full-page Illustrations, mostly by the Author; also 10 Electrogravnrea and a Coloured 
Fronttepieoe by the Author and Sidney Steel, ana a Series of Unpublished Drawings by Sir Edwin L a nrt »» sr . 
which were formerly on the walls of AraveriUe. One volume, imperial 4to, printed by Mseers. B. A B. Clark, on 
Art Paper, bound in buckram, top edges gilt, £4 4a. net. 

A BREATH from the VELDT. By the &tme. With namerons Illustrations by the 

Author, and Frontisplaoe by the late Sir J. B. Millais, Bart., P.R. A. One volume, imperial 4to, printed on An 
Paper, with Dlnstratlone bv the Swantype process, Ac., or engraved on wood by G. E. Lodge i with a Fronttepieoe 
by Sir John Millais (one of hit test drawings); and In all containing IS Fall-page Electro-Etchings, U Full-page 
Illustrations, and IX Illustrations in the Text. Bound in buckram, top edges gilt, price £4 4a, net. 


GAME BIRDS and SHOOTING SKETCHES. By the Same. Illustrating the 

Habits, Modes of Capture, Stagee of Plumage and the Hybrids and Varieties whloh occur among them. New end 
Cheaper Edition, in one volume, Bvo, printed on Art Paper, bound in buckram. With 67 Illustrations by the 
Author, and a Fronttepieoe by Sir John Millais. Price 18s. net. 

Dr. COPINGER’S NEW WORK. 

THE BIBLE and its TRANSMISSION : An Historical and Bibliographical View 

of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, and of the Greek, Latin, and other versions of the Bible (both Manuscript and 
Printed) prior to the Reformation. With X Illustrations. By Walter Arthur Copinger, LL.D., F.8.A., Barrteter-at- 
Law, Professor of Law In ths Victoria University; sometime President of the Bibnographioal Society; Author of 
“Inonnabula Biblice,” ** Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum,” Ac. One large and thiok volume, 
folio, beautifully printed on fine toned paper at the Oxford University Press, from Bishop Fells celebrated fount of 
large Antique Type, and Illustrated with X fine Collotype Facsimiles from the most important M8. Oodioes and 
Primary Printed Editions. The whole Edition limited to 230 copies, of whloh only 160 oopies oan be offered for sale. 
Pries, handsomely bound in half white vellum extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £6 6s. net. 


SUPPLEMENT to HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. 

In Two Farts. The first (already issued) containing nearly 7.000 correo'ions of, and additions to, the Collation* 
of Works described or mentioned by Hain. The second, a list, with numerous C illations and Bibliographical 
Particulars, of nearly 6,000 volumes printed in the Fifteenth Century, not referred to by Hain. To be completed 
in three volumes, demy Bvo, strongly bound in red buckram, uncut, limited to 600 oopiee, price £4 14s. fld- net. 

On the completion of the work, the price of the remaining oopiee mill be raised. 

The publishers much regret the quite unexpected delay in the completion of the work, but they feel sure that if 
subscribers only realise its cause in the enlargement and Improvement of the work at no cost to themselves, they 
will gladly excuse it- The labour of reading the proofs (in whioh Drs. Jenkinson and Burger have taken part 
throughout) has been immense, while the additions from numerous sou roes have been very large. The last sheets of 
Volume II. ere now in the press, and the publishers hope to issue it before the olose of the present year. 


INCUNABULA BIBLICA: A Set of the 54 large Plates in Photo-lithography, 

illustrating the important work by Dr. Copinger. In portfolio, price £1 2 m. net. 

The above work is well known to have become prematurely out of print, owing to the destruction by fire of a large 
number of oopiee of the text. The corresponding plates were, however, spared, from their being in another warehouse, 
and the author think* that for purpose* of referenoe they may be found of nee. 


Dr. SHARPE’S OREAT WORK. 

UNIFORM WITH Mr. GOULD'S WORKS IN FOLIO. 

MONOGRAPH of the PARADISEIDjB ; or. Birds of Paradise, and Ptilono- 

rhynchidffi or Bower Bird*. By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.8., Ao.. of the Ornitbologioal Department, 
British Museum, The Work will be published in Bight Pans, eacn containing 10 m ag nific ent Hand-colonred 
Illustration*; forming Two Volumes, imperial folio, uniform with Mr. Gould's Works, price £3 X. each Part, to 
Subscribers only j the whole edition being limited to 360 oopiee. 


MONOGRAPH of the HIRUNDINID/B or FAMILY of SWALLOWS. 

By Dr. BO WDLEB SHARPE and CL AUDE W. WYATT. Illustrated with 103 Hand-ooloared Plates end X Coloured 
Maps, showing distribution. Two vel*., 4to, half moroooogtlt, top edges gilt, £11. 


IN FORWARD PREPARATION. 

MONOGRAPH of the FAMILY of THRUSHES. By the late Henbt 

BEEBOHM. Edited and completed bv Dr. BOWDLBR SHARPE. Illustrated with 141 Plates drawn by J. G. 
Kenlamans and Coloured by Hand; also fine Photogravure Portrait. 

Messrs. H. Sotheran A Co. have great pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of the above very important 
work, on whloh Mr. Seebohm was at work up to the time of his death. To ensure its satisfactory production Dr. Bowdier 
Sharpe, who, as Mr. Seebobm's intimate friend, was well acquainted with his intentions in the work, ha* compteted the 
portions left unfinished, and will see it through the press; and no farther guarantee is needed for the production of the 
work as the author would have wished. 

The work will be published in Farts, eaeh co ntaining 11 Plates, and the whole edition will be etrictlg limited to 
360 copies, for which immediate application is reco mm en d ed. 


A CALENDAR of the INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. Edited by F. A. 

INDERWICK, Q.O., one of the Masters of the Benoh. VoL L—XI Hen. VIL (16011-46 Bite. ( 1608 ;. With Illus¬ 
tration* drawn by T. G. Jackson. A.R.A. Imperial Svo, Roxburgh* binding, price £1 net. 


TWO NSW PRINTS. 

MILLAIS (Sir J. E., P. R.A.)—THE LAST TREK. Very finely reproduced in 

Photogravure from the Artist’s Original Drawing (his last finished produotlon). The whole Impression limit ed to 
660 oopies. Proofs before letters on India paper, prioe £1 Is. net. 

The above Print is a wholly new photogravure from Sir John Millais's last complete drawing, whioh he produced as a 
fronttepieoe to his sou’s work,’* A Breath from the Veldt,” where it appear* ou a reduced seale. It therefore possesses 
twofold interest, as one of the very last production* of its Author's pen, and from iu own touching subject—the death of 
a hunter on the Veldt, watohed by his two faithfal native “ boys,” under the ray* of the setting sun. The reproduction te 
a very fine one, and conveys with remarkable snooes* the effect of the original drawing. 

SEEBOHM (HENRY, F.Z.S.), Author of “Siberia in Europe,” &c., Portrait of, finely 

reproduced in Photogravure from the last Photograph of the Author. Proof Impressions on India paper, 16s. net. 
From Mr. Seebohm’a greet eminenoe as an ornithologist, and the great respect in which he was held try his many 
friends, it has been thought that many would like to possess a go id portrait of him in a permanent form. The above ha* 
been excellently reproduced on a good aoale as a photogravure from a photograph approved by Mrs. Seebohm, and i» 
limited to 100 oopiee. 


MR. O-OTTXjU’S WORKS. 

A full Descriptive List of the Grand Ornithological an l other Works of the late JOHN OOULD. 
F.R.S., F.Z.S , with Memoir of the Auhor and other information, will be sent post-free on applicatio n 
to the Publishers 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publiahen, 140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 

Or, Where are we? What are we 7 From whence did 
we oome 7 And whither do we go 7 

By FREDERICK HOVENDEN, F.L.S., F.G.8., F.R.M.S. 

With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

[/» a fevo day. 

THE JOURNALS of WALTER WHITE. 

Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society. With a Pre¬ 
face by his Brother, WILLIAM WHITE, and a Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

The Saturday Review says “ The little volume makes good reading- 
Mr. White came in contact with celebrities and notabilities innumer. 
able, and has something unpleasant and pleasant to say of most of 
them.** __ 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. A Book 

for Architects and the Public. By H. HEATHCOTE 
8TATHAM, F.R.I.B.A., Editor of the Builder and 
Author of “Architecture for General Readers,” Ac. 
With Numerous Illustrations of contemporary build¬ 
ings. Demy 8vo, lOe. fid. 


THE ART of PAINTING in the QUEEN’S 

REIGN. Being a gianoe at some of the Painters and 
Paintings of the British School daring the Last Sixty 
Tears. By A. G. TEMPLE, F.8.A., Director of the 
Guildhall Gallery, London. With upwards of Sixty 
Collotype Illustrations reproduced from the works of 
the chief Artists of the Period. Demy 4to, £3 3s. net. 


AQUITAINE: a Traveller’s Tales- By 

WICKHAM FLOWER, F.S.A. With 12 full-page 
Photogravures, and numerous other Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy 4to, 63s. net. 


SONGS for the CHILDREN, with Pic¬ 
tures for THEM in BLACK and WHITE. By 
SIDNEY HEATH. Containing 30 large and many 
smaller Illustrations and Vignettes. In deoorative 
binding, with coloured designs on cover, gilt edges, 
demy 4to, fie. 

The Scotsman says“ Charmingly illustrated. Mr. Sidney Heath’s 
work has quite a distinction of its own." 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE MARCHIONESS AGAINST the 

COUNTY. By E. H. COOPER, author of “Mr. Blake 
of Newmarket." Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next met. 

HIS CHIEF’S WIFE. By Baroness 

ALBERT D’ANBTHAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edxtxd bt W. L. COURTNEY. 

DECEMBER. 

A FRENCH VIEW of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Baron Pimri 

1>S COL'BEKTIX. 

SHAKESPEARE’S 80NNET8. By William Archer. 

THE INFLUENCE of HENRY GEORGE in ENGLAND. By J. A. 
Hobson. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S AP08TASY. 

ANNALS of a PUBLISHING HOUSE By C. Stein. 

- LA RE VOLTE" By Yilucrs or l’Islc Adah. 

THE CRISI8 in SPAIN. By M a rod is de Rutiqny, Oranbtoun 
Metcalfe, and Leonard Williams. 
t> ANTE as a RELIGIOUS TEACHER.—II. By Rev. E. Moors, D.D. 
MOUNET SULLY. By Yktta Blase de Bear. 

E NGLAND and FRANCE In WEST AFRICA. (With Map.) By Rev. 
W. Gass well. 

THE MONSTROUS REGIMENT of WOMEN. By Janet E. 

IIOOAKTH. 

POETRY of WILLIAM MORRIS. By Nowkil Smith. 
PARLIAMENTARY DIFFICULTIES In AUSTRIA. By Geh- 

MAX1CC8. _ 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 


Mr. T. FISHER ONfIN’S NEW BOOKS 

THE FINE ABT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

THE WORK of CHARLES KEENE. 

With Introduction and Comments by JOSEPH PEN¬ 
NELL, and a Bibliography of Selected Works by W. H. 
CHESSON. Contains over 130 Illustrations, many of 
which have never before been printed. In imperial 4to, 
buckram binding, £3 13a. fid. net. Also a Fine Edition, 
limited to 15 copies, in superior binding, containing an 
Original Drawing by Charles Keene, and a duplicate 
set of the Pictures on India Paper, in a portfolio, 
£16 15s. net._ 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 13s. 

LETTERS of DANTE GABRIEL 

ROS8BTTI to WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 18S4-1870. 
Edited byG.BIBKBECK HILL.D.C.L. IUuatrmtod with 
Photogravures and other Pictures. 

-* it 1. foil of ouriou. and interesting muter, not only in the eetoal 
letter, of Kouettt, but in the oopiou. Annotation, contributed by the 
editor Ha .how. not only . perfect souominUnoe with the literature 
of the movement, but a more or less intimate knowledge of the lead- 
lag fi gure s.’’—Daily Chroniele. ______ 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW NOVEL. 

THE SCHOOL for SAINTS. By the 

Author of “ The Sinner's Comedy,” “ The Herb Moon,” 
Ac. Green doth, gilt top, 0s. 

W. L. COURTNEY in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“’The School for Saints’leaves all sketches and skeletons behind 
the work of an artist assured of her powers . . . It i* Thackeray 
touched here and there to higher emotions." 

“This novel is a brilliant tribute to the memory of Disraeli . . . 
Written with artistic intelligence and no small distinction." 

_ Daily Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BUILDER8 OF GREATER 
BRITAIN.” Edited by H. E. Wilson. 

SIR THOMAS MAITLAND: the 

Mastery of the Mediterranean. By WALTER 
F BE WEN LORD. 

Beoently issued, in aame Series. 

8IB WALTER RAL EGH. By MABTIN A. B. HUME. 
Each with Photogravure Front, and Map, cloth, prioe 6». 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE 
NATIONS.” 

MODERN FRANCE, 1789-1895. By 

ANDRE LEBON. Memb. House of Deputies, late 
Minister for Trade and Indue try. Many lhnatrationi 
and Index, cloth, 6e. _ [ahnrrt, . 

27,000 copie* printed; over 17,000 sold. 

HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, some- 

time Brevet Lt.-Colonel on General Washington's Staff. 
By Dr. WEIR MITCHELL. Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library. 6a. 

“A full-blooded narrative, rich in stirring incidents, in shrewd 
delineation of character, and most pleasantly rich in charm and 
mellowneaa."•- Academy. 

“The feeling is true, the humour genuine, the setting pictureequ , 
the character-drawing delioate and Arm."— Westminster (Jaxotte. 

SECOND EDITION. 

WILD LIFE in SOUTHERN SEAS. 

By LOUIi^BECKE. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“NANCY NOON.” 

THE TORMENTOR. By Benjamin 

SWIFT, Author ol “ Nancy Noou ” Unwin's Green 
Cloth Library, 6*. 

“I. witty, vivid, end iubtl*. Th. chief character, ' Briitcl,’ is 
drawn withjhiguiar power. -—re-Dag.___ 

LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 

THE OUTLAWS of the MARCHES. 

By Lord ERNEST -HAMILTON. Fully Illustrated, 
green doth, gilt top. fis. 

“ Stirring and well-sustained sfcorr.Incidents which any writer 

might be proud to have oreatod.They are the culminating points 

of a well-written and stirring tale."—Poll Mall Gazette. _ 


MASTERS of MEDICINE. Edited by 

ERNE8T HART, D.O.L. Each with Photogravure 
Frontiapieoe, cloth, 3 b. 6 d. 

1. JOHN HUNTER. By I 2. WILLIAM HARVEY. 

STsrssa PiSlT. I By D'Ancx Powaa. 

Vol. III. will shortly be ready. 

SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By H. Lai no Gordon. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN THE TUILLBRIES.” 

THE STORY of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

By ANNA L. BICKNELL. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
_cloth, I 2 s._[ Shortly. 

A SELECTION from the POEMS of 

MATHILDE BLIND. Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, fcap, fivo, parchment 
gilt, 7a. fid. —Alsoan Edition de Luxe, on Japan paper, 
bound in vellum, 10e. fid. 

A Complete List of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's Recent Publi¬ 
cations will be sent post free to any address on receipt of 
card. _ 

London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

XjIST. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH 

AFRICA. By JAMES BRYCE, Author of “The Holy 
Roman Empire,” Ac. With 3 Maps. 

STANDARD .—“ In no work that we know have the 
earlier cause* which have produoed the existing Mate of 
affairs in South Africa been laid bare so plainly, or the 
problems of the future Mated with so much insight asd 
force.” 

CHRISTMAS and DECEMBER 

NUMBER OF 

THE CENTURY. 

ILLUSTRATED, PRICE Is. 4d. 

Contains :— 

TENNYSON and his FRIENDS 
at FRESHWATER. 

By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR. 

Illustrated. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS in the TENEMENTS 

By JACOB L. RIIS. Illustrated. 

EDWIN BOOTH IN LONDON. 

By E. H. HOUSE. 

Second Instalment of 

MRS. HARRISON’S NOVEL, “GOOD 
AMERICANS.” 

AN ESSAY BY 

THE LATE GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER 
ON “THE CAUSES OF POVERTY.’’ 

Second Paet of 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEM, 
“ RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS,” 

Begun in November. 

8IX COMPLETE STORIES 

By Henry van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope* 

AND OTHERS. 

&c., <kc., &c. 

THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

SEE CERISTMAS AND DECEMBER 

NUMBER OF 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

ILLUSTRATED. Price Is. 
MACMILLAN A CO., Limited, London. 
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The Evolution of the Idea of Qod. By Grant 
Allen. (Grant Richards.) 

S OME years ago an enterprising magazine 
editor conceived the idea of asking a 
dozen popular novelists to describe the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they came to write 
their first books. All gleefully accepted the 
invitation to this new kind of symposium, and 
in due time the account of the genesis of 
their earliest productions appeared in print. 
Most of these descriptions were more or less 
coloured by the artistic imagination—one 
lady confined herself, if we recollect rightly, 
almost entirely to abuse of the reviewers— 
and only Mr. Grant Allen insisted upon 
regarding the thing seriously. He informed 
his readers that at the outset of his career 
he had written over a hundred sketches, 
essays, and longerworks on scientific subjects, 
but that all were rejected by publishers and 
editors. At last in despair he turned his 
attention to fiction, and thus attained the 
eminence which we all know. 

A perusal of the book before us leads one 
to doubt whether the publishers and editors 
of his youth were, after all, so ignorant of 
their business as Mr. Grant Allen would have 
us believe, and whether he would not have 
done well to continue to leave science alone. 
Its title is rather misleading, for it goes a 
long way beyond “ the idea of God ” in the 
strict acceptation of the term, and attempts 
to show the growth or evolution of modern 
Christianity from the earliest religious ideas 
conceived by man. Now this, unless the 
book is to be taken as a mere polemic 
against Christianity—a view of it which 
Mr. Grant Allen expressly deprecates—is 
strictly an affair of science, that is, of positive 
and exact knowledge, and as such requires 
scientific treatment. There are, we believe, 
two ways in which a book on such a subject 


may be effectively written. The first mode, 
which is the one dear to German and English 
scholars, is to rake together every discover¬ 
able scrap of evidence bearing upon it, and 
to publish this without too particular an 
inquiry as to its quality, but interspersed 
with more or less succinct statements of the 
conclusions which in the collector’s view are 
to be drawn therefrom. A book written on 
this plan, though read by few, is consulted 
by many, and comes in time to be regarded 
as “ a great storehouse of facts ” for future 
writers. The other mode is to study the 
subject until one becomes thoroughly satu¬ 
rated with it, to sift and re-sift the evidence 
until only the most perfect proofs remain, 
and then to endeavour by rhetoric and lucid 
statement to impress the author’s view of 
the matter upon every reader, whether pre¬ 
viously interested in the subject or not. A 
book thus written, if successful, is read by 
thousands instead of by dozens ; but it re¬ 
quires genius as well as industry to write it, 
and Renan’s Vis de Jisus is perhaps the only 
perfect example extant. As for Mr. Grant 
Allen, he has adopted neither one method 
nor the other. He has produced a huge 
unhandy volume of some 450 pages, in 
which nearly all the main facts are borrowed, 
as he frankly admits, from books like Prof. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Mr. J. G. Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, and Mr. Sidney Hartland’s 
Legend of Perseus ; while he has not (to use 
his own words) “ thought it necessary to 
encumber his pages with frequent and 
pedantic footnotes ” giving the provenance 
of the other supposed facts on which he 
relies. How much dependence can be 
placed on these by others we shall see later. 

Now Mr. Grant Allen begins his book 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s assertion that 
all religious ideas took their rise in the 
worship of dead men. But he does not 
seem to know, or at any rate gives us no 
hint, that this theory has been so signally 
refuted by Prof. Albert Reville and others, 
that no writer of authority on the history of 
religions now thinks it worth while even to 
refer to it. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s position 
really carries its own refutation along with 
it; for in setting it up he has to avow his 
disbelief in the existence of animism, or 
the mental stage in which primitive folk 
believe every pbject in animate or inanimate 
nature to be possessed of a volition and 
passions like their own. And not only are 
savage races known who are confirmed 
animists, without in any way worshipping 
their dead, but we see the phenomenon of 
animism repeated in the strictly analogous 
case of our own children. The first baby 
who beats the table against which he has 
knocked his head demolishes Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s theory at one blow. Starting, 
then, with this sufficiently unstable foun¬ 
dation, Mr. Grant Allen gives a dissertation 
upon sacred stones, sacred stakes, and sacred 
trees. The exact bearing of these upon the 
issue is not at once apparent, until one sees 
it to be necessary to account for the Jewish 
worship of Jehovah, a deity who cannot 
by any possibility be twisted into a dead 
and deified man. Mr. Grant Allen gets 
over the difficulty by supposing that Jehovah 
“ was in His origin nothing more or less 
than the ancestral sacred stone of the people 


of Israel ”; the chief evidence for which 
supposition he finds in the fact that the Ark 
of the Covenant is said to have contained the 
stone tables of the Law. Then follows another 
digression upon the gods of Egypt, the justi¬ 
fication for which appears in the statement 
that the conception oi the Christian Trinity 
was “ influenced ” by the Abydos triad of 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus. The author then 
returns to the Hebrew religion, in which he 
attempts to trace “ the rise of monotheism,” 
and the remaining half of the book is 
devoted to corn and wine gods, human 
sacrifice, the doctrine of atonement, and the 
origin of the Christian sacraments. The use 
which he makes of this can be guessed from 
what has gone before. Jesus, on whose 
existence as an historical personage he 
several times casts doubt, is “ a survival of 
the corn-god.” The Eucharist, with its 
bread and wine, is the descendant of the did 
custom by which “ the priest who slew the 
slayer ” of Mr. Frazer’s theory becomes at 
once victim and deity; and all the accounts 
of the Passion are coloured, if not inspired, 
by these shadowy beliefs of primitive races. 
The book closes with the author's hope that 
he has made it “ tolerably clear that the vast 
mass of existing gods, or divine persons, 
when we come to analyse them, do actually 
turn out to be dead and deified human 
beings.” 

Mr. Grant Allen has, of course, a perfect 
right thus to express his opinion ; but when 
an author, not undistinguished in his own 
walk of literature, sets himself to run a tilt, 
even under the shield of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s name, at the deliberate opinion of 
nearly every scientific writer on religions, 
from the President des Brasses down to his 
own witness Mr. Frazer, we think he may 
be fairly asked to play the game according 
to the rules. In other words, we have a 
right to require of him that his generalisa¬ 
tions should be made with due deliberation, 
that his information should be carefully 
tested, and that his quotations from other 
authors, even if unsupported by “ pedantic ” 
footnotes, should fairly represent the opinion 
of the author quoted. We will take these 
requirements in their order, and see how far 
the present book complies with them. 

Of Mr. Grant Allen’s generalisations we 
choose the first four instances. “The ex¬ 
istence of a priesthood,” he tells us (p. 26), 
is “ essential to religion”; “ In the presents 
brought to the dead man’s grave to appease 
the ghost we have the central elements of 
all worship, the practical key to all cults 
past and present ” (p. 28); “ The ceremonial 
and oracular (!) preservation of the head [of 
a corpse, lien entendu ] is a common feature 
of all religious usages ” (p. 66); and “ all 
temples may be reduced in the last resort 
either into graves of the dead, or into places 
where worship is specially offered up to 
them” (p. 74). But none of these very 
distinct assertions can be accepted as literally 
true. Neither in Ancient Greeoe nor in any 
Mohammedan country has there ever existed 
a priesthood in the strict sense of the word; 
the presents brought to the dead man’s grave 
are not the central element of the worship of 
(for instance) Quakers or Unitarians, nor is 
the preservation of a corpse’s head a common 
feature of their religious usages; while the 
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examples of Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem 
and the Caaba at Mecca are enough to de¬ 
stroy the theory that all temples are associated 
with the worship of the dead. All these 
exceptions to his rules must be perfectly 
familiar to Mr. Grant Allen, and we can 
therefore only suppose that he did not 
think it worth while to frame his sweeping 
generalisations correctly. 

There are other instances where we are 
uncertain whether it is Mr. Grant Allen’s 
want of care or of information which is at 
fault. “It is the oldest gods,” he tells us, 
“ that are always the most sacred ” (p. 128); 
“ Monotheism bases itself entirely upon the 
great God of the Hebrews ” (p. 154); 
“ Osiris is invariably represented as a 
mummy” (p. 166); “Nut and Seb as gods 
. . . are quite recent ideas in Egypt” 
(p. 177). But does Mr. Grant Allen really 
not know that in Greece some of the most 
ancient gods and heroes gradually fell so 
low in the estimation of their worshippers 
that they at last became, like the BeUer- 
ophon in Apuleius’ Metamorphosis, the 
objects of popular derision; that mono¬ 
theism, as Prof. Reville has shown in his 
Religions des Peuples non-civilises, is the heri¬ 
tage of the African negro quite as much as 
of the Semite; that Osiris, as king of the 
underworld, is never represented as a 
mummy; and that Nut and Seb, the 
Egyptian sky-goddess and earth-god, were 
so far from being “ recent ” gods that Prof. 
Hommel has drawn from their early appear¬ 
ance in Egypt the conclusion that they are 
the equivalents of the (to him) yet older 
Babylonian deities who fulfil the same func¬ 
tions? After this, it hardly seems worth 
while to mention that Ehons is not the 
“rising sun,” but a moon-god, and that 
Byblos, and not “ Bablos,” is the town on 
the Phoenician coast which was associated 
with the legend of Osiris. 

We have space for but two examples of 
Mr. Grant Allen’s mode of quotation. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch, in his tract Be Iside et 
Osiride, tells us that the Egyptians used at 
certain festivals to abuse red-haired men 
and to sacrifice red oxen because Typhon, 
the murderer of Osiris, was held to have red 
hair. Eusebius, writing hundreds of years 
later, says that Manetho says that in one city 
living men who were called “Typhonians ” 
were burnt and their ashes scattered to the 
winds. Mr. Grant Allen alters this into the 
statement that the Egyptians “ sacrificed red- 
haired men as the representatives of Osiris,” 
whom he makes a corn-god, and after¬ 
wards amplifies it “ on the direct 
authority of Manetho,” the red oxen, he 
thinks, being used “ to produce red wheat.” 
The other instance is even more daring. 
Athenseus, quoting Berossos, says: 

“ In the eleventh month, called Loos, is 
celebrated in Babylon the feast of Sacea, or 
Sacsea, for five days, in which it is the custom 
that the masters should obey their domestics, 
one of whom is led round the house, clothed in 
a royal garment, and him they call Zoganes.” 

This is Mr. Grant Allen’s amplification of 
the passage: 

“ During the five days of the festival called 
the Sacsea, a prisoner, condemned to death, was 
dressed in the king’s robes, seated on the king’s 


throne, allowed to eat, drink, and order what¬ 
ever he chose, and even permitted to sleep with 
the king’s ooncubines. But at the end of five 
days he was stripped of his royal insignia, 
scourged, and crucified.” 

And on this he founds a long argument 
about the “ formation of a groundwork for 
the doctrines of Christianity.” 

We have dealt thus faithfully with Mr. 
Grant Allen, because his book is one of a 
class which has lately become unpleasantly 
common. In England, at any rate, few 
people trouble themselves with the com¬ 
parative study of religions, and when a man 
becomes acquainted with other religious 
beliefs than those in which he was himself 
brought up he is therefore astonished at the 
many points which they appear to have in 
common. That the likeness is not entirely 
apparent it would be idle to deny, for the 
mind of the savage does not operate in a 
different way from that of the savant, but 
much of the illusion is produced by want of 
familiarity with the subj ect looked at. Thus 
the European thinks at first that the faces 
of all Chinamen are exactly alike, while to 
the Oriental all European nations have so 
many features in common that he classes 
them under the generic name of Franks. 
If the inquirer at this stage of his instruc¬ 
tion rushes into print, he is sure to pitch 
upon some one feature which he thinks gives 
him the key to the religious history of the 
world. In this way the Jew is likely to 
exaggerate the part played in religion by 
Semitic ideas, the PnaUicist that of the 
reproductive function, and persons like Mr. 
Grant Allen the importance of the worship 
of the dead. And, as persons of strong 
imagination generally manage to see what 
they wish to see, we soon find them dis¬ 
covering points of resemblance which do 
not exist, and even altering facts to support 
their theories. This it is, we suppose, 
which leads Mr. Grant Allen to talk such 
nonsense as that “ it is by no mere accident ” 
that our modem Guy Fawkes “is a man of 
straw ” ; and that “ the copious libations of 
cider” drunk at the Ram Feast on Dart¬ 
moor show “ a survival of primitive feeling 
. . . sacramental intoxication being the 
integral part of all these proceedings.” 
We can assure Mr. Grant Allen, on our 
personal experience, that boys use straw 
m the manufacture of guys because it is 
cheap and inflammable, without any refer¬ 
ence to the custom of making the last shock 
of com into a “ corn-baby ” ; and that 
agricultural labourers will get drunk on 
festive occasions without regarding their 
intoxication as “ sacramental.” We can 
tell him, too, that if he pursues his inquiry 
into the religions of the world in a more 
systematic manner, and gives some heed to 
the nature of the evidence from which he 
draws his conclusion, he will be relieved 
from the “ parallelomanie ” under which 
he at present suffers, and will find that 
“ the practical key to all cults ” is the un¬ 
prejudiced and scientific study of them. 


DONNE. 

John Bonne, Sometime Bean of St. Paul's. By 

Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (Methuen & Co.) 

Dk. Jessopp professes himself a life-long 
enthusiast on behalf of Donne—calling him 
“my great teacher, and master, and friend”— 
he has here written a biography of Donne, 
yet he declares himself no lover of Donne’s 
poetry; and the mass of critics have agreed 
to consider Donne before all else a poet 
More striking still, we feel little disposition 
to regret Dr. Jessopp’s avowed limitation. It 
is well that Donne’s other side, as one of the 
great seventeenth century preachers, should 
be brought before the public; and Dr. 
Jessopp has done it very pleasantly, with 
knowledge and enthusiasm. This volume 
is intended to supplement Walton’s bring, 
but not always accurate, biography by the 
more modem information we possess about 
Donne; and it fulfils its purpose very ex¬ 
cellently. Dr. Jessopp has forborne the 
characteristic temptation of the biographer— 
to draw out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument; and his 
account is short, compendious, yet enter¬ 
taining. 

A very singular, many-sided, complex 
personality is Donne. His complexity begins 
even in his parentage. On his father’s 
side he was descended from a Welsh family 
numbering belted knights on its family 
tree—the Dwnns of Radnorshire. Remem¬ 
bering that the Welsh “ w ” is pronounced 
like “ oo,” one cannot resist the wonder 
whether these Dwnns were the ancestors 
(by some migratory process) of the Doones 
renowned in modem fiction through Lorna 
of lovable memory ? On his mother’s side 
he descended from the household of Sir 
Thomas More; and was himself educated a 
Catholic. This early education is traceable 
enough in his theological writings—anti- 
Catholic though they be. His history 
carries out the complexity. It suggests to 
us somewhat an Anglican A Becket, in its 
transit from worldly brilliancy to eccle¬ 
siastical strenuousness; though, unlike 
A Becket, he never held pre-eminent rank 
either in State or Church. He began as an 
attendant at the court of Elizabeth. He 
shared as a volunteer in the first expedition 
against Cadiz—which, curiously comple¬ 
menting his early Catholic associations, was 
commanded by Lord Howard of Effingham, 
the Catholic Lord High Admiral, who had 
led the victorious English fleet against the 
Spanish Armada. He shared in the same 
capacity the disastrous fortunes of the second 
expedition against Cadiz; but the results 
for him were fortunate, since he became the 
friend of his fellow-volunteer, the son of 
the Lord Keeper Egerton, and so became 
the secretary of the Lord Keeper himself. 

Brilliant seemed then his prospects. His 
poems, passed from hand to hand in MS., 
were the admiration of all the young wits 
about court, and set the fashion of that 
literary seventeenth century which was 
beginning to succeed the sixteenth. The 
veteran Ben Jonson admired them,, though 
he schooled the young poet upon his harsh 
form. The Lord Keeper’s secretary, more¬ 
over, had among scholars the reputation of 
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the most versatile talents and encyclopaedic 
learning; among courtiers and women the 
reputation of a seductively graceful person 
and irresistibly attractive manners. He 
read all night, and was the brilliant courtier 
by day. Truth to say, the youthf ul p ortrait 
of him here reproduced from Isaac Walton’s 
Life is far from showing a handsome face. 
It may be libellous—the writers of that day 
had scant justice from portrait-painters. 
Tet the portrait of the aged Donne in his 
grave-clothes (for the truth of which his 
mend Sir Henry Wootton vouched) confirms 
it as to the chief structural details of the 
face. In both there is the same long nose 
and upper lip, the same pointed chin, the 
same high cheek-bones with hollows beneath 
—accentuated in the later portrait by age 
and disease. No doubt Donne’s was a grace 
of expression and manner rather than of 
feature. 

But here Donne’s hasty gait on the road 
to advancement tripped disastrously. He 
fell in love with a lady who was staying in 
the Lord Keeper’s house—the daughter of 
the Keeper’s friend, Sir George More, and 
above Donne in fortune. Their commerce 
was discovered, and the angry father called 
his daughter home from London. After a 
period of separation relieved by stolen 
meetings, the lovers lost patience and 
married secretly. The enraged Sir George 
More had Donne dismissed from the Lord 
Keeper’s service and thrown into prison. 
At last he relented; but the mischief was 
done. Donne was obliged to live away 
from court until Queen Elizabeth’s death; 
and when he returned he had to push his 
fortunes afresh under a new sovereign. 
The stupid James I. made up his mind mat 
Donne’s acquirements in His Majesty’s 
favourite science of theology marked him 
out for the Church, and he made the young 
poet’s taking orders a sine qud non of his 
advancement. Donne, to be plain, felt no 
call to ecdesiasticism, and for years he 
struggled against the Royal Solomon’s wish, 
hoping—ever in vain—for secular advance¬ 
ment through the influence of this favourite 
and that. But the “most .learned fool in 
Christendom ” was dogged in the wrong— 
as usual—and at length the cares of in¬ 
creasing family forced Donne to yield. He 
was royally constrained into an ecclesiastical 
career, as A Becket had been before him; 
resisting, like Becket, to the last; but, like 
Becket, resolving to play his new part 
thoroughly when he could resist no longer. 
From me time of his ordination he renounced 
poetry, and only returned to it in the ending 
of his days. But he did not renounce his 
desire for preferment, which, after some 
minor advancements, was gratified by his 
promotion to the Deanery of St. Paul’s. 
He held also other livings; and was, in 
fact, An eminent pluralist, after the ill- 
fashion of the Anglican Church in those 
days. But a wife and family have to obtian 
provision; and to this, rather than to down¬ 
right ambition, may charitably be ascribed 
Donne’s petitions for Church preferment. 
Otherwise, his life seems to have been 
almost ascetic, and it seems impossible to 
doubt the sincerity with which he followed 
the career into which he had reluctantly 
been driven. He became a great preacher, 


outlived his first wife, and finally died with 
every sign of unaffected piety and resigna¬ 
tion. In those last days he once more 
reconciled himself with his discarded mis¬ 
tress, Poetry; though his latter poems were 
all religious. 

As a preacher, he displayed the qualities 
of his poetry. There were bursts of fine 
and manly eloquence; but in the main 
he was subtle and intellectual. There 
was a logical, constructive backbone in 
all his sermons, to a degree which may 
be called scholastic, which makes him 
difficult reading for lax moderns. In fact, 
he showed the influence of the early Catholic 
preachers. His style seems to us admirable, 
nay, classical, in regard to its purpose, 
rising and subsiding at will. Moderns call 
it “involved.” But it is the involution of 
logical exactitude, not of slovenly confusion. 
It is apprehensible enough to a strenuous 
intelligence, though not to the average 
intellectual laziness of the present day. 
There can be no greater treat to an energetic 
and exact mind, which has also some mare 
of imagination, for upon imagination, in its 
true and loftier sense, Donne’s sermons 
make demand. Of his poetry, with 
which Dr. Jessopp deals little, something 
the same may be said. It might, we 
are convinced, have been better than 
it is, had the royal unintelligence not forced 
him chiefly to develop that theological side 
of his character, which by nature was only 
a subordinate side. For if it be true that the 
poet is not made, it is unfortunately true 
that he can be unmade—or at least baulked 
of his complete making; whether that un¬ 
making take the form of compulsory eccle- 
siasticism, or of compulsory journalism. 
Such as we have been allowed to have it, 
Donne’s poetry is frightfully, impermissibly 
rough in form and metre; it is intellectual 
in character, and subtilising to a petti¬ 
fogging degree. At its beet it demands the 
active co-operation of the reader. 

The typical modem, who wants to lie 
and let the plums of poetry fall into his 
mouth, had better hold aloof from Donne. 
He throws out teeming suggestions of 
ideas, and expects the reader to pursue, 
amplify, and make them his own. He 
who is not prepared arduously to co¬ 
operate with his poet, had best (we repeat) 
let Donne go by. But for the few modem 
readers who have intellectual energy, Donne 
is a most stimulating poet. 

Poets, especially, can receive from Donne’s 
poetry abundant fertilisation. This was 
the case in his own day; he was the cause 
of indefinitely more poetry in others than he 
wrote himself. Crashaw, and Cowley, and 
the whole of the “Cavalier lyrists,” drew 
directly or indirectly from Donne. It was 
he who sowed, it was they who reaped. 
We doubt whether he ever wrote a com¬ 
pletely fine poem. Let him be on fire with 
emotion, his intellectual subtilising in small 
matters choked the fiery current with icy 
blocks. 

Here, for instance, is the opening of a 
two-stanza poem which probably refers to 
one of his enforced separations from the 
girl he eventually married. He must have 
been fervid with feeling; and the opening 
is worthy to be ranked with the great 


sonnet of Drayton, if not with the great 
sonnets of Shakespeare: 

“ So, go, break off this last lamenting kiss, 

Which sucks two souls, and vapours both 
away. 

Tom, thou ghost, that way, and let me turn 
this; 

And let ourselves benight our happiest day.” 

But this beautiful passionate commence¬ 
ment incontinently subsides into an arrange¬ 
ment of coldly ingenious conceits. When 
he felt deepest, Donne’s intellect was an 
overpowering barrier against the impetuous 
current of feeling. Most happy lines and 
stanzas are to be cited from him; he is 
a poet to be read, and loved, and judiciously 
imitated; none can study without learning 
from him; he is, in our opinion (Milton, of 
course, excluded), the poet fullest of primal 
genius in his time, except Crashaw. Yet 
this admirable and many-sided genius is 
only for the judicious. He has, we must 
iterate, left not one completely happy poem 
behind him. But read him, read all he 
wrote, for he is a mine of rough but price¬ 
less ore. 


OMAR AND OTHERS. 

Muldiydt of Omar Khayyam. A Paraphrase 
by Richard Le Gallienne. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Eauly in the eleventh century of our era 
a rather curious compact was entered into 
by three youths who were attending lectures 
at the famous school of NishApur in Khora- 
san. Their understanding was that which¬ 
ever of them attained to fortune should 
share it with the other two, and not preserve 
it for himself. This arrangement, in which 
the flippant will perceive only a kind of 
Persian edition of The Three Musketeers, 
was destined to have far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. These three schoolmates curiously 
enough were all fated to make a noise 
in the world; but the first of them to 
do so was NizAm ul Mulk, who became 
vizier to Sultan Alp Arslan. He kept his 
art of the agreement, and the two whom 
e assisted to name and fame are even 
better known, at any rate in Europe, than 
himself. One of them was Hasan bin 
SabbAh, the founder of the sect of the 
Assassins. Nizam ul Mulk himself even¬ 
tually fell a victim to a dagger directed by 
this terrible Old Man of the Mountain. 
The other was the subject of this article, the 
Hakim Omar Khayyam, more correctly 
Abul Fath Omar bin Ibrahim al Khayyam. 
The last part of his name (Mr. Le Gallienne, 
by the way, invariably accents it upon the 
wrong syllable) indicates his father’s pro¬ 
fession as having been that of a tent-maker, 
and Omar has more than one allusion to it 
in his poems— e.g., 

“ Khayydmi Jci khdimahayi hUcmat midtkht ” ; 

or, as Mr. Le Gallienne has it: 

“Khayy&m who long at learning’s tents hath 
sewn.” 

Until recently Omar’s reputation in the 
West depended mainly upon his revision of 
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the Persian Calendar—in the words of 
Gibbon: “A computation of time which 
surpasses the Julian and approaches the 
accuracy of the Gregorian style.” We 
remember once seeing a German encyclo¬ 
paedia of fifty years ago or thereabouts, 
which, after devoting two long columns to 
an account of this feat, wound up with the 
remark: “1st auch als Dichtor bekannt.” 
The whirligig of time has brought round its 
revenges, and nowadays, like Lewis Carroll, 
it is not for his works on algebra that Omar 
is known. They exist, nevertheless .-.ud 
were published at Paris in 1851. In 1859 
Edward FitzGerald grave the world his 
translation or paraphrase of the quatrains, 
a book which at first fell flat, but ulti¬ 
mately, by its four editions during the life¬ 
time of its author, showed that the tide 
had turned. Henceforth Omar the mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer is swallowed up 
by Omar the pessimist, philosopher, and 
poet. 

The rubai or quatrain, although asso¬ 
ciated in England exclusively with the name 
of Omar, is by no means an invention or 
monopoly of his, but on the contrary a 
favourite, and, indeed, a national metre 
added by the Persians to the sixteen which 
they borrowed from the Arab prosody. It 
contains four feet, and consequently four 
main accents: firstly, a foot of three sylla¬ 
bles (an anti-bacchius or molossus) accented 
on the central one; secondly, two very 
irregular and variously accented feet of 
three or four syllables each; lastly, a foot 
of one or two syllables, one syllable if the 
final of the preceding foot is long, but an 
iambus if it is short, in either case the 
fourth ictus is upon the last syllable of the 
whole line. Altogether there are twenty- 
four different ways in which these elements 
may be varied, so that the quatrain is 
by no means a monotonous medium of 
expression. It will be perceived that a 
line may consist of as many as thirteen or 
as few as ten syllables. Graceful and 
musical as the rubfii is, it has always seemed 
to us curious that none of the translators of 
Omar have made any attempt at repro¬ 
ducing these characteristic and varied 
rhythms. FitzGerald invented, or at any 
rate naturalised, the famous line of ten 
syllables, and his successors are alike in 
having slavishly kept to it. Whinfield 
admits that it does not exactly correspond 
to the original, but declares that it veiy 
clearly suggests it, and to this opinion Mr. 
Le Gallienne presumably refers when he 
says that “ it is accounted by those able to 
judge a beautiful echo of the old Persian 
music. There appears to be this difference,” 
he adds, “that the rhymes in the Persian 
are trisyllabic,” whereas, of course, they 
may consist, and do consist, of almost any 
number of syllables. We must confess 
that as regards ourselves, with the best 
will in the world, we have been unable to 
detect in the decasyllabic line the slightest 
movement of the Persian. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how a line of five regular 
feet could suggest one of four feet, which 
are never all alike, and frequently all differ. 
However, we should be the last to deny the 
intrinsic beauty of FitzGerald’s line, once it 
is admitted to be his and not Omar’s. His 


was the true Midas touch. His subtle 
alchemy turned all to gold, and we have 
not the heart to say more in complaint of 
either his decasyllabics or what we may call 
the cento method which he inaugurated, 
and in which Mr. Le Gallienne has followed 
closely in his footsteps. No one knows how 
many of the quatrains ascribed to Omar are 
really his or how they should be arranged, 
so if the English translators choose to depart 
from the non-committal alphabetic order 
of the Persian editions, and classify them 
according to their own sweet will, there is 
no harm done, if only the effect produced 
be good. The following trilogy from Mr. 
Le Gallienne is fine, though we should be 
sorry to say that every line of it originated 
in Omar’s brain: 

‘ ‘ Spring, with the cuckoo-sob deep in his throat, 
O’er all the land his thrilling whispers float, 
Old earth believes his ancient lies once more, 
And runs to meet him in a golden coat. 

And many a lovely girl that long hath lam 
Beneath the grass, out in the sun and rain, 
Lifts up a daisied head to hoar him sing, 
Hearkens a little, smiles, and sleeps again. 

Yea, love, this very ground you lightly tread, 
Who knows! is pillow to some maiden’s head, 
Ah! trod upon it lightly, lest you wake 
The sacreu slumber of the happy dead.” 

Death, according to Poe, is most poetical 
when it most closely allies itself to beauty. 
The death of a beautiful woman is the most 
poetical topic in the world, and we find-inV 
Omar the use again and again of that art 
which intensifies the throb of love poetry 
by keeping ever in mind the precariousness 
of the tenure by which we hold love from 
death. Thus FitzGerald: 

“ I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Bose as where some buried Caesar bled, 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely head. 

And this delightful Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River’s Lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows! 
From what once lovely Lip it springs un¬ 
seen! ” 

The first of the above two is much better 
rendered by Whinfield, who in 1883 pub¬ 
lished a version of 500 of the quatrains with 
the Persian text adjacent (Trubner’s Oriental 
Series) a book which next to FitzGerald 
should be the most prized possession of every 
lover of Omar: 

“ Where’er you see a rose or tulip bed. 

Know that a mighty monarch’s blood was 
shed; 

And where the violet rears her purple tuft, 
Be sure a black-moled girl hath laid her 
head.” 

The second is much better rendered by 
Gamer, an American who published a 
translation of some of the quatrains in a 
book little known in this country, in 1888 : 

“ The violets that by this river grow 
Sprang from some lip here buried long ago; 

And tread thou lightly on this tender green, 
Who sleepeth here so still thou ne’er wilt 
know.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Johnson (1887), 
another translator little known, has undoubt¬ 
edly improved upon Whinfield in another 


instance. We refer to the quatrain which 
Whinfield has as follows: 

“ Heaven’s wheel has made* full many a heart 
to moan, Z” oa 3 * 

And many a budding rose to earth has 
thrown, 

Plume thee not on thy youth and lusty 
strength, 

Full many a bud is blasted ere ’tis blown.” 

The following is the form which it assumes 
under Mr. Johnson’s pen: 

“ Lo! blood of men, slain by the stroke of doom 
Lo! dust of men strewn on the face of 
earth, 

Oh, take what life may give of youth or 
mirth, 

Full many an opening bud shall never bloom.” 

But let it be remembered always that 
FitzGerald came first. 

Of the three translators we have principally 
in our eye — FitzGerald, Whinfield, and 
Mr. Le Gallienne (the order of date is 
the order of merit)—Whinfield has by far 
the largest number of quatrains. He, so 
far as we know, is the only writer who 
gives a rendering of an extremely beautiful 
and melodious quatrain which is quoted 
(by no less an authority than the King 
of Oude) as a model of a’l a quatrain 
should be, in the Fifth Stream of the Second 
Sea in the Haft Kalzum (first line, “At bad 
i said dilam chu buyi tu gir'ift ”): 

“ The zephyrs waft thy fragrance, and it takes 
My heart, and me, his Master, he forsakes; 

Careless of me he pants and leaps to thee, 
And thee his pattern and ensample makes! ” 

Omar’s work has from the first been like 
the Song of Songs, in the fact that it has 
been interpreted by one school literally, but 
by the mystics each according to his own 
mysticism. FitzGerald discards the latter 
in favour of the former, and refuses to read 
for “ wine ” “ Dieu or La Divinite,” assug- 
gested by a French translator, or to see in 
the lover and his goddess but a parable of 
the worshipper and his God. Altogether 
quite a lover’s breviary or handbook of the 
tender passion can then be culled by 
judicious selection from numerous quatrains, 
such as the following: 

“ Oh! love, chief record of the realm of truth, 
The chiefest couplet in the ode of youth. 

Oh! thou who knowest not the world of 
love, _ n 

Learn this that life is love, and love is truth.’ 

Johnson. 

‘ 1 Long have I sought, but seldom found a lover; 
To love aright is to be nought but lover; 

He who would love, yet eat and rest him 
too, 

Is still an animal, and not a lover. 

For love is a great sleepless, foodless fire, 
Love never moves his eyes from his desire; 
Were love to sleep—awakening, love were 
gone, 

And what gross sustenance should love 
require ? ” Le OaUicnM. 

“ This worldly love of yours is counterfeit, 
And, like a half-spent blaze, lacks light and 
heat; , 

True love is his, who for days, months, and 
years, 

Rests not, nor sleeps, nor craves for drink or 
meat. 
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Who so aspires to gain a rose-cheeked fair, 
Sharp pricks from fortune’s thorns must learn 
to Dear, 

See 1 till this comb was cleft by cruel cuts, 
It never dared to touch my lady’s hair. 

My love shone forth, and I was overcome, 

My heart was speaking, but my tongue was 
dumb; 

Beside the water-brooks I died of thirst. 
Was ever known so strange a martyrdom ? ” 

Whinfidd. 

Omar’s views upon religion, judging from 
his poems, veered at one time or another to 
every point of the theological compass. It 
is an experience many another has lived 
through, and as he himself says: 

“ Prom doubt to clear assurance is a breath, 

A breath from infidelity to faith; 

Oh, precious breath! enjoy it while yon may, 
’Tig all that life can give, and then comes 
death.” Whinfidd. 

“ In my left hand I hold the Koran tight, 

And grasp the wine-cup firmly in my right— 
Thus do I stand beneath the eye of heaven, 
Not quite a saint, nor yet a sinner quite.” 

Le Oallienne. 

Or, as Mr. Le Oallienne more tersely ex¬ 
presses it, Omar is always ready to curse 
God with one cup and love Him with the 
next. There can be no doubt that Fitz¬ 
Gerald frequently improved considerably 
upon his author; to use the eloquent words 
of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dimton: “Made 
richer still his opulent epigram ” ; witness 
the following: 

“ Oh, Thou, who didst with Pitfall and with 
Gin 

Beset the road I was to wander in ! 

Thou wilt not with Predestination round 
Enmesh me, and impute my Fall to Sin P 

Ob, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst 
make! 

And who with Eden didst devise the Snake; 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Main 
Is blacken’d, Man’s forgiveness give—and 
take! ” 

These are what Mr. Swinburne called the 
“crowning stanzas” of all FitzGerald wrote, 
but the following is the literal version from 
Whinfield: 

“ With many a snare Thou didst beset my way, 
And threatenest, if I fall therein, to slay; 
Tby rule resistless sways the world, .yet 
Thou 

Imputest sin, when I do but obey ! ” 

Oh, Thou! who know’st the secret thoughts 
of all, 

Iu time of sorest need who aidest all, 

Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 
O, Thou, who dost accept the pleas of all! ” 

The sense of fatality, “ Kismet,” to be 
dimly read, indeed, in the magician’s mirror 
of ink, or in the geomancer’s bowl of sand, 
but in no wise to be put aside, is not often 
absent from Omar. But Black Care does 
not always occupy the crupper; “Eternal 
Hope ” succeeds “ Divine Despair ” : 

“ Our wildest wrong is partof His great Bight, 
Our weakness is the shadow of His Might, 
Our sins are His, forgiven long ago, 

To make His mercy more exceeding bright.” 

Le Oallienne. 

To sum up, and leaving out of the question 
the prose versions, as we have throughout 
this article, FitzGerald’s “ Rose of the 


Hundred and One Petals ” will remain the 
Omar par excellence to all who do not desire 
an absolutely literal translation. Those who 
do, can fall back on Whinfield, and check 
him by his own (the best) edition of the 
Persian text. The Villon Society promises 
us, at no distant date, a rendering by Mr. 
John Payne, which will be different from 
all others, in that it is to reproduce the 
rhythms of the original, to which we referred 
above. This should be a boon. It is 
heartening to find that someone is going 
to make a fresh start, instead of merely 
publishing another variation on FitzGerald. 


IN PRAISE OF JONES AND WREN 

A History of Renaissance Architecture in 

England , 1500 — 1800. By Reginald Blom¬ 
field, M.A. (George Bell & Sons.) 

This book is a chronicle and a criticism; in 
both aspects it is complete. In these days 
of facile production it is a compensation to 
meet with a work wherein intelligence, zeal, 
and labour have joined to make a success. 
The research of the antiquary and the know¬ 
ledge of the specialist have ranged far and 
near for subjects worthy to be catalogued 
and to be analysed. Neither patriotic pre¬ 
dilection nor reverence for the past has 
prevented Mr. Blomfield from being impartial 
in his judgments; the pathos of age does 
not soften him, traditional reputation does 
not make him afraid; in appraising the 
work of men who are dead he is no less 
vivacious than if he were scourging a con¬ 
temporary, or apologising for an R.A. On 
well-defined issues come forth his praise or 
his blame: the excuse is weighed against 
the blunder, the good points against the 
bad, the rare perfection receives a mural 
crown of praise. 

Behind the judge is nevertheless the 
man; the human fibre shows itself in his 
personal and unstinted admiration for the 
two men of the English Renaissance, Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. To Inigo 
he attributes the greater gifts, but of both 
his appreciation is enthusiastic and just. 
The bays always to the originator. Mr. 
Blomfield says that Jones “showed his 
extraordinary capacity ” by starting English 
architecture “on a line of fresh develop¬ 
ment, which was followed by the best intelli¬ 
gence of the country for one hundred and 
fifty years.” When Jones, shortly after 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
began to design, the world of building was 
in a bad way. The Gothic style, which 
sometimes seems to have been almost as 
much the result of an instinct as of an art, 
had been dying, or dead, for more than a 
century. During that time as much destroy¬ 
ing as building had probably been going 
on; but whatever new buildings sprang up 
were composed by men who had lost their 
native notes, and who had only heard 
distorted echoes of the sensuous music 
of the Renaissance. Elizabethan discords, 
harmonised now only by time, were the 
results. These Inigo set himself the 
task of abolishing For his own and 


for a much later time he succeeded; but 
that tidal wave has spent itself, and many 
things have of late been done which would 
cause the judicious Jones to grieve. Fortu¬ 
nately the fantastic aberrations of our own 
day do not come within the scope of this 
history; the inspiration of the seventeenth 
century and the sanity of the eighteenth 
make subjects less contentious and more 
given to edification. 

Gay invention flowered under the Stuarts; 
the music of Purcell, the songs of Herrick 
and his peers, the architecture of Jones and 
Wren, added lustre for more than a century 
to the luckless dynasty. When, in a 
monarchical country, the court has the 
artistic temperament, the plastic and all the 
other arts Degin to flounsh. The cynic 
will not deny mat the Stuarts loved beauty. 
Therefore, the artists of the Nether¬ 
lands gathered in London; the magnificent 
design for Whitehall was projected by 
Inigo Jones. It is true that the first 
Charles was beheaded in front of one 
of its few completed windows, but this 
disaster did not prevent his son from en¬ 
acting the Coal and Wine Dues—recently 
pedantically abolished—for the raising up 
of the only great cathedral since the 
Reformation. Under the dull Hanoverians 
Art began to languish, and but for the 
phenomenal outburst of portrait-painting 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
little beyond a quiet approval could be 
extended to the product of the cycle; while, 
even taken at its best, portrait-painting is 
not the crown of a high ideal. Under the 
Georges the outward signs of all the more 
graceful arts were absence of imaginative¬ 
ness, intention most clearly expressed and 
generally realised, together with that sense 
of order and balance which should be 
common to us all, but is not. It might be 
said of the Pegasus of the eighteenth 
century, that he had turned pack-horse; in 
the seventeenth century his wings were 
there. 

Historically, this book of Mr. Blomfield 
begins with the architectural break-up of 
the sixteenth century; that being the time 
of the master masons who ha4 lost their 
tradition and had found nothing to take its 
place. Then came the scholastic invasion 
inspired by the genius of Inigo; the period, 
therefore, of the advent in England of the 
architect as now understood. The next era 
was that of Wren, who continued theacademic 
method; but a method still flushed with the 
life-blood of brain power and high inven¬ 
tion—witness his London spires. Wren 
found London a charred acreage; he left it 
a garden of tall white flowers. With 
Wren much of the glory of the English 
Renaissance departed. Mr. Blomfield says: 

“The men who succeeded him were un¬ 
doubtedly able, but they lacked the warm 
humanity of Wren. Their work was not 
spontaneous, and their inferiority appears in 
their conscious effort after academical correct¬ 
ness, and their attempts to systematise archi¬ 
tecture into a mere grammar of ornament.” 

Still, we all agree that to the eighteenth 
century we owe thanks for some good 
things. St. Mary-le-8trand, St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Somerset House, wo should not 
care to lose. Sir John Vanbrugh, Hawks- 
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moor, Gibbs, Dance, Sir William Chambers, 
and Idle Adamses are men who have not been 
accounted failures. The planning was often 
ingenious, and the execution of their build¬ 
ings was almost invariably good. Vanbrugh, 
who was owned by two centuries, and died 
in 1726—only three years after the death of 
Wren—was dramatist, architect, a foreigner 
—and above all a portent. He did not aim 
at the English sobriety of design; he loved 
the bizarre; he seemed to make possible in 
massive stonework the loaded-brush impos¬ 
sibilities of the scene painter. By his fierce 
financial quarrels with his client Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough and friend of 
Queen Anne, he added a semi-historic 
dignity to the misfortunes of practise. His 
opportunities, however, were splendid and 
not unworthy of a man of wit. 

To write a book on architecture without 
illustrations would be to serve a banquet 
without salt But Mr. Blomfield is above 
all an architect, and probably prefers to 
draw his buildings than to write about 
them; he certainly shows his love for the 
work of his second greatest hero in his 
drawing of the steeple of St. Bride’s, Fleet- 
street, and the other drawings have much 
interest and character; the reproductions 
from various sources are garnered from as 
far and are as necessary as his own sketches; 
in particular the photograph of the Porch 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, well displays the 
breadth of treatment and the masculine 
force of the work of his treasured Inigo 
Jones. Plans, elevations, and sketches of 
many other men, who are not as these 
giants, abound; they go to complete a 
volume which, from an English standpoint, 
is searching as a criticism, and exhaustive as 
a history, of the architectural Benaissance. 


A KkEATT- 

The Authore»» of the Odymy. By Samuel 
Butler. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mb. Butler is always amusing, especially 
when he writes about Mr. Darwin. But he 
has not influenced scientific opinion, one 
fears, and his proofs that the Odymy was 
“written” by a woman, in Sicily, will not 
influence scholars. In fact, Mr. Butler’s 
own confessions prove that scholars are 
bored by his treatment of the subject. 
In Germany they might take up his 
paradox, but they are in bondage to 
the other paradox—that the Odyssey was 
compote! by nobody in particular. They 
“ ’specks it growed,” like Topsy. Women 
are more frequently on the scene in Odymy 
than Iliad. Domestic life and romantic 
adventure are its themes. This everyone 
admits. That the author did not know all 
about rudders we do not admit (p. 9). If she 
did not how did she acquire the technical 
terminology of ship-building? As to the axes 
through which Odysseus shoots, Mr. Butler 
will find sketches of ancient axes through 
which anyone could shoot in the notes to a 
prose Irinslation. It is not a case of female 
lgnorunce. As to the d priori difficulty of a 
ndy poet Mr. Butler cites several in later 


Greece. But a poet in heroic Greece— 
whether he or she “ wrote ” or not—did not 
write for a reading public. The profit 
came from the author’s oral recitations. 
There is no lady reciter in the Odymy , any 
more than in the Iliad. Demodocus recites, 
not Nausicaa. 

After a sketch of his general ideas, Mr. 
Butler gives his theory of the Homeric 
house. It is rather like Mr. Lang’s con¬ 
jecture, but Mr. Butler thinks mat the 
Megaron was unroofed. Else how could 
Athena fly up out of it into air? On one 
oocasion she was not under a roof, on the 
other there is a crux in the Greek; nor are 
Mr. Butler’s other arguments more convinc¬ 
ing on this point. Mr. Butler next abridges 
the story, in language grotesquely common¬ 
place and of tiie modern suburb. He then 
comes to the “Preponderance of Women,” 
who “ run ” the men, as he says. Thus the 
returned Odysseus will on no aooount entrust 
his secret to a woman. “ The men are me¬ 
chanical.” Odysseus is mechanical! “Men 
cannot draw women without laughing at 
them.” Witness Helen, Andromache, 
Hecuba, Lady Macbeth, Imogen, Amelia, 
and so on. Brides come first in Hades, 
not men, and women play a great part in 
Hades, therefore a woman is the author. 
Was The Eoiai written by a woman? 
“ Ulysses, Alcinous, Menelaus, and Nestor 
are all so like one another.” There is no 
use in arguing against such criticism as this. 

“ Let them have it as they please, 

Geese are swans and swans are geese.” 

The Iliad “was written with an eye to 
money.” There is no mention of money in 
either poem. Why are the wooers not 
jealous of each other ? Because their real 
aim is “ thigging and sorning.” Helen is 
penitent in the Odymy. So she also is in 
the Iliad, which is not by a woman. There 
is “jealousy for a wife’s rights” in the 
Odymy , though Penelope does not complain 
of Circe and Calypso. There is also 
“jealousy for a wife’s rights ” in the Iliad, 
in the story of Phoenix. “ The Cyclops 
incident” is “impossible as a man’s or a 
matron’s writing.” It is, of course, merely 
a dateless world-wide Mdrcken. Most of the 
aporiai apply as well to a man’s as to a 
woman’s work. The Sun left his cattle to 
the care of his daughters; so did Jacques 
d’Arc; so do Highlanders often. “ Ulysses 
should have hugged Argus”—so a woman 
would think. Odysseus, however, was not 
minded to reveal his identity. The 
author of the Odymy is not “a great 
poet” (p. 153). In Book XX. the sym¬ 
pathy with “ a poor weakly woman ” 
“suggests a female hand.” Precisely the 
same sympathy occurs in the Iliad, ana Mr. 
Butler may look for a similar passage in Bar¬ 
bour’s Bruce. Only a woman would make 
the wooers fail to use the axes in the hall at 
the massacre. The wooers had swords, and 
did not need axes. Nor could they come to 
close quarters. This kind of argument 
might be produced endlessly. 

In comparing Iliadic with Odyssean 
passages—to prove that the author of the 
Odymy knew the Iliad —it is necessary not to 
reckon the “runs” (as they are called in 
Gaelic poetry) which are common to, and 


probably much older than, either poem. 
“Buns” describe incidents of common 
occurrence, common modes of address. 
They are found in Maori, as in Greek and 
Gaelic narratives, and are adapted to various 
occasions. Perhaps Mr. Butler has no great 
comparative knowledge of the subject 
Putting the Odymy in the eleventh century, 
Mr. Butler credits the author with knowing 
the Cyclic poems, usually dated much later. 
Obviously the author of the Odymy may 
have known, not the Cyclic poems, but the 
traditions on which these were based. Mr. 
Butler does not know whence his own 
grandfather (in 1813) got the idea of the 
Chorivmtes. Why not from the Choriumtetl 
Into Mr. Butler’s topography about Trapani 
we do not enter; there are interesting points, 
but Trapani has no river, as Fhaeacia had. 
His “ authoress ” lived in Sicily. Be it so; 
if it pleases him. His aporiai are his best 
things, and show in him a truly Teutonic 
taste and humour. We do not gather 
that he knows Willamowitz Mollendorf at 
first hand. He will find him eminently 
sympathetic. But the learned German is 
no master of the New Humour, and does 
not render the immortal words of Homer 
into the English of Bayswater. “ Calypso 
wanted to marry him ”—pray compare the 
liquid words of the Greek. “ The Ethiopians 
lie in two halves, one half looking on to the 
Atlantic, and the other on to tiie Indian 
Ocean.” Homer mentions neither of these 
seas; Mr. Butler might as well write “ look¬ 
ing on to Margate Harbour and Pegwell 
Bay.” The book is a freak, and a freak 
not in the best taste. Mr. Butler had better 
finish his “ secular oratorio ” (or comic 
opera?) of Ulysses; or if he must write 
about Homer, he should acquire more 
knowledge of the early epics of the world, 
and un peu de gout. 


CHABLES THE GBEAT. 

Charlei the Great. By Thomas Hodgkin. 

“ Foreign Statesmen ” Series. (Macmillan 

& Co.) 

The rapid manufacture of new “series” 
sometimes looks too much like a publishers’ 
attempt to palm oS on an easily gullible 
public a number of indifferent books by 
tempting it with a few that are sure to hie 
of considerable merit. But a series may 
be held to justify itself if it is the means 
whereby a writer of acknowledged authority 
is induced to popularise the subject of hu 
study. Now, the period of Charlemagne is 
slightly later than the period which we hare 
hitherto associated with Dr. Hodgkin’s 
name; but this little book must only be 
an anticipation of what the author intends 
to tell the world in due course at greater 
length. It is doubtful whether the pub¬ 
lishers or the editor of this particular series 
of “Foreign Statesmen” had sufficiently 
made up their minds as to the exact class 
of readers for whom they were catering. 
History is not systematically taught at 
English schools; but the outlines of English 
history are now demanded for so many 
nominations that a smattering of it may be 
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presupposed in any reader of intelligence. 
But the history of foreign countries stands 
on quite a different footing, and, although 
the names of the statesmen comprised in 
this series are familiar enough—Richelieu, 
William the Silent, Charles the Great—no 
sufficient outline knowledge of the times in 
which they lived can he taken for granted. 
Of such a series, then, simplicity should be 
the general note; and the more remote from 
our own day lies the subject of any par¬ 
ticular volume in the series, the more in¬ 
cumbent is it on the author to handle it 
with a directness that should leave no essen¬ 
tial point unexplained. But Dr. Hodgkin 
writes far too much as a student for other 
students. The casual reader who has once 
read his Gibbon will lay down this Life of 
Charlemagne with a sense of the confusion 
rather than of the greatness of the subject 
with which it has essayed to deal. In 
a certain sense it is a good and careful piece 
of work, written from a knowledge both of 
the original authorities and of the chief 
modem writers. No side of the subject is 
left untouched, and a very fair proportion 
is preserved between its several parts. 
Moreover, there is an elaborate introduction 
of some eighty pages, for which in his 
preface Dr. Hodgkin rightly pleads justifica¬ 
tion. But he has not sufficiently remembered 
that his book is bound to fall into the hands 
of many who are not systematic students of 
history. For such, the few pages of intro¬ 
ductory matter devoted to the general 
features of the situation should have been 
many: the purely historical part should 
have b«en dismissed in the briefest possible 
space. In fact, the preliminary matter, which, 
in the case of such a period, was necessarily 
large, should have taken the form of an 
essay. The four chapters into which it is 
thrown choke us with details before we reach 
the subject of the book. 

The forms of Charlemagne’s activity were 
so numerous, that when we reach his life 
we must expect to be immersed in details. 
Separate chapters are devoted to his relations 
with the Saxons, the Saracens, the Avars. 
The fall of the Lombard monarchy, the 
relations with the Eastern Empire, and the 
assumption of the Western Empire form the 
subjects of three other chapters. In scarcely 
any other way is it possible to set forth the 
many-sided work of the great Charles. But 
Dr. Hodgkin writes far too much with his 
eyes fixed on the page of the chronicler. 
We miss that grasp of the whole situation, 
that subtle connexion of cause and effect, 
that interpretation of actions and unravelling 
of motives, which make us feel the per¬ 
manent importance of the subject we are 
studying and the reality of the characters, 
whether they happen to have lived in the 
ninth century or in the nineteenth. 

For the general reader, then, this volume 
will probably be too hard a nut to crack. 
On the other hand, the historical student of 
the eighth and ninth centuries will find 
much real help. The author takes us not 
infrequently to the very words of his 
authority: he makes us feel the confused 
nature of the period and its imperfect 
civilisation. We are given just enough of 
the contemporary legends to enable us to 
understand something of the prevailing in¬ 


tellectual atmosphere. On one or two of 
the most disputed historical questions Dr. 
Hodgkin expresses an opinion of his own. 
Thus, instead of explaining away the 
words of Charles’s celebrated confirmation 
of Pippin’s grant to the Pope in 774, he 
declares his own impression to be, “ that at 
least the Hand of the interpolator, if not that 
of the wholesale fabricator, must have been 
at work in the passage ” on which the Papal 
advocates rely. Again, with regard to the 
attitude of Charles towards his own imperial 
coronation. Dr. Hodgkin’s conclusion is, 
“that Charles, though he accepted the 
imperial crown, accepted it with genuine 
reluctance, and that he was the passive ap¬ 
prover rather than the active and ambitious 
contriver of the great revolution of 800. ” The 
account of the literary coterie at Charles’s 
court is interesting—it could hardly be 
otherwise; and the well - known pioture 
which Eginhard draws of his master’s 
appearance and habits is reproduced in 
full. There is an interesting note at the 
end of the book, dealing approvingly ■with 
the doubt which has been thrown upon 
Otto in.’s alleged opening of the tomb of 
Charlemagne. There are also two use¬ 
ful genealogies of Charles’s ancestors and 
of his family. Far more indispensable to 
our mind is a map, and for that we look 
in vain. Few libraries possess a reliable 
historical atlas. Until the issue of Mr. 
Poole’s maps is completed, there is no 
English atlas that can be recommended. 
On the whole, then, while Dr. Hodgkin has 
done a good piece of work, the ordinary 
reader will still go for his knowledge of the 
“ Dark Ages ” to Dean Church’s admirable 
“Beginning of the Middle Ages,” or to Mr. 
Oman’s succinct study of Europe between 
476—918. But although the English life 
of Charles the Great still remains to be 
written, the careful student will be glad of 
Dr. Hodgkin’s help. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 

The Mastert of Victorian Literature , 1837- 
1897. By Richard D. Graham. (Edin¬ 
burgh: Thin.) 

The following extract is from Mr. Graham’s 
Introductory Retrospect: 

“To an extent never before known in its 
history, there is manifest a tendency to judge 
literary productions not so much by their 
intrinsic value, as by the pecuniary possibilities 
involved in them. . . . But it may be hoped 
that somehow, before the degradation of letters 
goe< too far, it may be found possible, if not by 
an English Academy of Letters, then by some 
other device, for works of the highest genius, 
made to live and not to sell, to receive the 
stamp of national approval or reward.” 

After this devout expression of faith the 
reader turns with zest to the succeeding 
pages, glad to hope that here at last is a 
historian of literature who is going to apply 
a higher test than that of the market-place. 
But he finds an extraordinary contrast 
between profession and performance, A ■ 


single fact will at once illuminate Mr. 
Graham’s theory of letters and indicate the 
nature of the book. To Walter Pater— 
that master of so many disciples—six words 
are devoted; to Mr. Hall Caine nearly sb 
many pages. Perhaps we may best indicate 
what are Mr. Graham’s real tests of merit 
by quoting three typical pieces of informa¬ 
tion given about one who is evidently his 
favourite novelist: 

1. “ As a novelist Mr. Hall Caine has known 
few, if any, of the difficulties and pangs of 
publication. Almost from the first it has been 
his good fortune to have rival publishers bidding 
against each other for the privilege of producing 
his works. [So much for Mr. Graham’s con¬ 
tempt of pecuniary possibilities. ] 

2. “It was in .the early part of his career, . 
while he was still pruning his wings for flight, 
that he made the acquaintance of D-inte Gabriel 
Rossetti. At a time when he was fast losing 
his hold on life, Mr. Hall Caine was one of 
several who gave him the benefit of their 
sympathy and companionship. [There is more • 
in the same strain—not a syllable to indicate 
Rossetti’s generous patronage of the youth 
whom he took to be his private secretary.] 

3. “ The work upon which Mr. Hall Caine is 
understood to have spent tbe greatest amount 
of pains and labour is a Life of Christ, which. 
still, however, remains unfinished beciuse it 
has hitherto failed to attain the high standard 
of excellence at which the author has aimed.” 

Comment upon this would be superfluous, 
but there are a few more facts that only 
need setting down to make the nature of 
this book fully apparent. Among poets 
Mr. Robert Buchanan figures as a master, 
and has a long notice all to himself. Other 
masters include Lord de Tabley, Mr. Norman 
Gale, Mr. Alfred Austin, and Mr. J. Davidson; 
let it not be thought we are denying genuine 
merit by instancing them thus, but we 
venture to think not one of those enumerated 
would countenance the attempt to rank them 
as masters, while singers at least as great 
and genuine as themselves—Coventry Pat¬ 
more, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Henley, Mr. George 
Meredith, Sir Edwin Arnold—are dumped 
into one paragraph as “ other poets.” Our 
wonder is that Martin Tupper does not 
appear. It seems that he is neither a 
master nor one of the “ other poets.” 

But the omissions in this book are astonish¬ 
ing. Miss Corelli has a place, but Mrs. 
Henry Wood is forgotten; here is Miss 
Braddon, but not “ Ouida.” Laurence 
Oliphant is ignored and also Mrs. Norton. 
Not once does the author fix on a little- 
known book and say, “ Here is a work that 
was neglected, but that approached genius.” , 
We might give “A Trivial Woman’s Mis¬ 
fortune ” as an example. All the members 
of the new Scotch school appear as masters, 
but Captain Marryat, Mr. James Payn, Mr. 
Baring-Gould, and Mrs. F. A. Steel—to take 
but a few names—are only “ other novelists.” 
Surely, in face of these facts, we need 
not accentuate the contrast between Mr. 
Graham’s actual history and the profession 
of faith by which it is prefaced. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Sir Toady Zion. By 8. R. Crookett. (Wells, 

Gardner, Darton & Co.) 

R. CROCKETT has made hero a 
small kailyard lor children. When 
we say small we do not refer to hulk. 
It is a story of nearly four hundred 
large pages, or rather above the size 
of an ordinary six-shilling novel. But the 
scenes and figures of his other stories are 
all reduced to miniature size here. Instead 
of bearded warriors, there are children and 
“smoutchies,” and gipsies; instead of 
carnage, battles of boys. The thing is 
interesting as an exhibition, alike of the 
merits and demerits, of Mr. Crockett. 
It has the briskness and energy and 
story-telling faculty that made his work 
always interesting to look at, and it 
has the imitative quality to which his 
early sucoess was due. Not only “The 
Gospel of Dasht-mean,” but the whole of 
the “ business ” it leads up to, is pure 
Barrie. Sir Toady Lion—the name is a 
child’s mispronunciation of Coeur de Lion— 
is very obviously one of Helen’s babies. 
All the same, he is a charming little chap— 
the best in the book—and would have been 
excellent but that the author persists in 
filling his mouth with witticisms that belong 
to mature age. For example, the following 
moralisation—and there are heaps like it— 
would be more natural in the mouth of 
Alfred Jingle, Esq., than in that of a child 
of five: 

“ ‘ Money,’ said Toady Lion thoughtfully, 
‘ well, dere’s the money that you get gived 
you, and wot Janet says you muss put all in 
your money-box. That’s no good! Money¬ 
box looked! Janet keeps money-box. “Get 
money when you are big,” she sez—rubbage, I 
fink—shan’t want it men ; lots and lots in 
trouser pocket then—gold and sixpences and 
flogs.’” 

That is neither childish thought nor 
childish language. But all the characters 
are precocious. It seems to us a pity that 
Mr. Crockett could not get through without 
making his boys and girls fall in love and 
kiss and languish just as the heroes and 
heroines of his ordinary novels do. Sound, 
healthy-minded boys and girls can play 
together without thinking of anything of 
the kind. For that matter, we hope they 
would not deliberately set to work reading 
a novel of this immense size. At any rate, 
those fathers and mothers who know the 
importance of cultivating taste in reading 
will reject Sir Toady. The dialect is not so 
coarse as Mr. Crockett can produce, but the 
glittering English between is full of those 
faults one would teach them to avoid. 

Aaron in the Wildwoodi. By Joel Chandler 

Harris. (Harper & Brothers.) 

From internal evidence we judge this book 
to be a sequel or companion volume to 
another worlc called The Story of Aaron. 
This we have not read, but hope to; for 
Aaron is a treasure. He knew the language 
pf beasts, and could tame a wild stallion 
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with a word, and when the bloodhounds 
were after him—Aaron being a runaway 
slave—the swamp wherein he dwelt in 
hiding rose to the occasion and preserved 
him. The White Grunter and the Brindled 
Steer behaved perfectly. Mr. Harris’s 
ambition seems to nave been the provision of 
a “Jungle Book ” for American children— 
hence the swamp. Instead of Mowgli, we 
have Aaron the Arab. But though Mr. 
Harris has made a good story he has 
not made so good a one as he might 
have done. There is a tiresome Aboli¬ 
tionist tutor, and there is negro talk 
which is not funny (which coming from 
the author of Uncle Remut is almost a 
criminal offence), and there are tantalising 
references to Brer Rabbit and Brer Coon 
which lead to nothing—all of which means 
that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is not quite 
the whole-hearted writer for children that he 
ought to be. None the less, we like Aaron 
in the Wildwood* a good deal; but we like 
the illustrations to it (with the exception of 
the Fain Goblin) not at all. 

Red Apple and Silver Relit. By Hamish 

Hendry. (Blackie.) 

Mr. Hamish Hendry writes the very 
daintiest and simplest of child-verse, so 
dainty and so simple that we know not 
whether parents or children will like the 
book beet. Perhaps this is for the parents: 

“ It was a little Child 

Who from her cot had crept, 

And in the dawn she smiled, 

While yet her mother slept. 

Smiled at the curtained chink 
To see the wondrous Snow; 

Her widened Eyes a-wink, 

Her morning Face aglow. 

“ Breathless she gazed upon 
This Magic of the night; 

Her old black World him gone 
And sent this World of white.” 

And this for the children: 

Have you met Sammie, 

Sammie the sly f 

He is the Lad who can prowl and pry; 

He prowls for the Pudding, peeps for the 
Pie — 

Sammie the sly! 

Have you met Tammie, 

Tammie the sleek f 

He is the Lad who can play the Sneak; 

He plots all the Mischief and looks so meek— 
Tammie the sleek! 

“ Sammie and Tammie 
Are always Twins; 

One in their nature, two in their sins; 

Where the one stops, there the other begins— 
The ugly Twins! ” 

Miss Alice Woodward’s illustrations are 
very unequal. Those to the two poems 
quoted are charming. So are the little boy 
and girl who dance over hearts at the begin¬ 
ning. But many of her more ambitious 
designs are strangely ill-composed, full of 
crudely simplified or unexplained detail, and 
of tortured decoration. And the curious 
granular shadows which she affects are a 
very unpleasing convention. 
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Fairy Tale* from the Far North. By 

F. C. Asbjomsen. Translated by H. L. 

Breaks tad. (Nutt) 

The children are likely to give this book a 
very hearty welcome. It consists of a series 
of the most delightful fairy tales from 
Norway, that land where the supernatural 
still lingers. Some, of course, are very old 
friends, and have been read in the pages of 
Hans Anderssen, Grimm, and Perrault; but 
even they have a flavour of the North, as if 
the author had gathered the variants from 
the lips of his neighbours. And the trans¬ 
lator deserves congratulation on the sucoess 
with which his wok is done. He does not 
always attain the same level, but more than 
once his rendering is divinely felicitous. 
We might take “ The Lad with the Beer 
Keg ” as an example, and but for its length 
would quote it in justification of praise that 
may seem extravagant. The subject itself 
is a singular mixture of the gruesome, the 
humorous, and the fantastical. But the 
story is related, as all fairy tales should be, 
in the matter-of-fact, unconcerned, supremely 
natural style that pays no heed to the 
auditor’s reflection any more than to the 
credibility of the story. God, the Devil, 
and Death come after the beer in the 
intimate and familiar, yet not irreverent, 
manner in which we can imagine they used 
to figure in an Easter play or a Christmas 
mumming. And the racy colloquialism is 
maintained without recourse to slang or its 
equivalent. The English is very pure as 
well as being simple and familiar. We 
have alluded only to one story, but dozens 
might be quoted. In many the usages of 
modem life are introduced into the stories 
in a manner that seems to show that the 
Norwegians believe as sincerely in trolls and 
fairies as ever they did. Nor would it be 
fair to omit from mention the very clever 
illustrations. They are the original pictures 
made by three Norwegian artists—E. Weren- 
skiold, T. Kittelsen, and 0. Sinding. It 
might perhaps be objected that they are too 
clever and original for children; but the 
book is likely to be often referred to, and a 
icture is none the worse for being able to 
ear a third or a fourth scrutiny. Nor does 
it after all demand a very mature judgment 
to recognise the character that beams from 
the three troll faces on p. 15, or the bright¬ 
ness and humour in nearly every cut. The 
book deserves the very highest recommenda¬ 
tion. 

The WaUypug in London. By G. E. Farrow. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

The publishers describe this as an “Ex¬ 
travaganza for Children, written with great 
charm and vivacity,” but it begins soberly 
enough with a Jubilee Foem, which the 
author calls a “ Chant Royal.” After that 
we come to a medley of prose and verse in 
the style of Alice in Wonderland. It seems 
intended to cheer the homes of ill-prospering 
literary men. At all events, no children, 
except those of a downtrodden author, 
could understand Mr. Farrow’s wittv 
mockery of the publisher, the “ publishee" 
and the half-profits system. We hope that 
not even they are so pretematurally clever and 
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up-to-date as to be [able to feel the point of 
the other satire—that, for instance, which is 
directed against strikes and labour move¬ 
ments. Luckily, it is not all so very 
“topical.” Of the pure fun, or what is 
meant for fun, the following is a brilliant 
example: 

“ ’Twill be the truth, for man and wife 
Are one, I beg to state; 

This fact’s as clear as 4/4, 

Or 2/6 make eight.” 

On the whole, we imagine that it would be 
possible to devise a more screaming amuse¬ 
ment for Christmas than that of reading the 
adventures of the Wallypug. Mr. Farrow 
is too clever for the bairns, not quite clever 
enough for their elders. 

“ Dumpy Books for Children.” — The 
Flamp, the Ameliorator, and the Schoolboy't 
Apprentice. By E. V. Lucas. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Mr. Lucas is evidently fond of children, and 
he has taken great pains to please them. 
There is much, both of humour and fancy, 
in this tiny volume that they will enjoy; 
but also, alas! there is a good deal that they 
will not appreciate, and something that they 
will fight shy of. Mr. Lucas seems to have 
set out with the double purpose of writing 
delightful nonsense after the fashion of 
Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, and of 
insinuating, in the garb of fiction, whole¬ 
some truth. Possibly he has a theory that 
children do not, after all, mind a moral so 
much as they are supposed to, and possibly 
he is right. In any case, in two, at least, of 
these stories the moral is rampant; and, 
in certain passages, Mr. Lucas forgets 
his audience. “ The Flamp ” collects the 
poisoned meat spread for its destruction 
and deposits it upon the doorstep of 
the sanitary inspector. Surely this is 
meaningless to the child mind, for which 
the official responsible for the cleanliness 
of the town is not the sanitary inspector, 
but the visible dustman. Nevertheless, 
this story of “The Flamp,” which Tilsa 
and Tobene pursue with sympathy, is 
an original and pleasing fiction. It is much 
the best thing in the book. 

More Beasts {for Worse Children ). By H. B. 
and B. T. B. (Edward Arnold.) 

The full significance of this title will be 
apparent only to those that remember The 
Bad Child P* Book of Beasts, a work of 
humour, by the same gentlemen, to which 
the Academy gave a welcome last winter. 
This is a sequel. We cannot praise it as 
we praised its fore-runner: the fun is less 
effervescent; the versification is more ela¬ 
borate and self-conscious ; while the draw¬ 
ings have lost in drollery, although B. T. B., 
the artistic member of the firm, is con- 
icuously the better man this year. Again, 
e shape of the book is less interesting: 
it has become long and unwieldy, whereas 
the earlier volume was compact and upright. 
The new Beasts are the Python and the 
Welsh Mutton, the Porcupine and the 
Crocodile, the Vulture and the Bison, the 
Viper and the Llama, the Mammoth, the 
Chamois, and the Microbe. The only verses 
worthy to rank with those in The Bad 


Child's Book of Beasts are those appertaining 
to the Python (which contains the matchless 
line— 

“ I had an Aunt in Yucatan ”) 

and the Welsh Mutton. We quote the 
latter in full: 

“ The Cambrian Welsh or Mountain Sheep 
Is of the Ovine raoe, 

His conversation is not deep. 

But then—observe his face ! ” 

Incidentally, we would remind H. B. that 
it is no fun to a child to have new words 
like Tuptophilist, one that loves to strike 
(from TVTrTut = I strike, and = I 

love), invented for it. 

Cherriwink: A Fairy Story. By Rachel 

Penn. (John Macqueen.) 

Rachel Penn —it is not safe to say Miss or 
Mrs. Penn—allegorises us thus into her 
narrative: 

“ One lovely summer day, not so many years 
ago, a Pen went out for a walk ia this England 
of ours, which the fairies call the other side of 
Fairy Land. . . . The Pen had not gone 

far down the lane when he saw a harvest- 
mouse sitting on a toadstool nibbling a nut.” 

This mouse is Cherriwink, whose adventures 
form the story. We wish for our part that 
Rachel Penn had not been so self-conscious, 
and let it out so plainly that conversing mice 
and good fairies and her supernatural 
machinery are plain make-believe. Why 
could she not begin in the ancient way— 
“Long, long ago, mv dears, there lived a 
harvest-mouse, and his name was Cherri¬ 
wink ” ? But she fears the miraculous more 
than a little, and the interest of her story 
lies mainly in the very realistic studies 
introduced sideways, such, for example, as 
the sketch of the miserly cheesemonger and 
his wife. Rachel Penn has a lively fancy 
when she gives us a bit of elfdom, a keen 
eye when she paints the maimers of grocers. 
But her book would have been more agree¬ 
able if she had stuck more rigidly to one 
side or the other, given fairy-lore for the 
children or a novel for the elders. It is so 
good, one is vexed that it is not better. 

The Garden of Delight. By Netta Syrett. 

Illustrated by Nellie Syrett. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) 

The frontispiece of the book, you find after 
reading it, is typical of the contents. It 
represents a fair and stately prince with an 
equally fair and stately princess, and both 
clothed aesthetically in mediaeval garments 
(though the gentleman has a very modem 
walking-stick), and they pass a lawn, where¬ 
on are peacocks and well-clipped bushes and 
a regular row of tree-trunks and steps 
ascending to a terrace. The tale that 
follows appears to be partly, or wholly, 
symbolical—-though we stayed not to puzzle 
out the meaning—and has the aroma of 
roses, the atmosphere of the forest, though 
the scene is laid in fairydom. There are 
nine other tales very like The Garden of 
Delight, nine other full-page illustrations 
wherein the figures have features very 
similar to those of the lady and gentleman 
in the frontispiece. Taken altogether, the 


book is a pleasant one, without being extra¬ 
ordinary. The authoress writes well, and 
has a lively imagination, and her inclination 
to over-stateliness and austerity is held in 
check by an evident aim at being natural, 
and a certain humour that, without being 
pronounced, is genuine and attractive. 

Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated by F. D. 

Bedford. (Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Bedford is a decorative artist, gifted 
with a delicate colour-sense and a quaint 
and pretty fancy; but we cannot con¬ 
sider that he is in his right place as an 
illustrator for children. The child world 
which he offers us between these covers— 
the world of his own invention—will have 
for some adult minds fascination enough, 
but we fail quite to see children themselves 
interested in it. Children want a more 
dramatic, more humorous, draughtsman. Mr. 
Bedford’s imagination is, in thesepictures, at 
once too quiet and too serious, lie has been 
more eager to make a picture than to amuse 
the young critic. For example, in his 
drawing of Miss Muffet the spider is almost 
invisible; his Little Boy Blue has no horn 
to blow; his blacksmith’s smithy is without 
sparks. The child must have either drama 
or fun. We can imagine that many parents 
will wish to frame Mr. Bedford’s pictures, 
but that should not be the end of a book 
issued nominally for children. 

The First Book of Kr-b. By His Honour 

Judge Parry. (David Nutt.) 

To the friends of Katawampus and Butter 
Scotia, the two high-spirited, mirthful works 
with which Judge Parry has already 
enriched the nursery libraries of England, 
The First Book of Krab will be welcome. 
Our old acquaintances—Tomakin and his 
sisters—appear again; while the excellent 
Pater again offers selections from his Book 
of Rhymes, which some day Sir John Bridge 
should set to music as a companion volume to 
his songs from Katawampus. The First Book of 
Krab consists of five short stories, strung 
upon one thread; best of which we like 
“Butterwops,” the tale of a beetle. Beetles 
make very suitable actors in a whimsical 
story for children. We quite agree with 
Jimmy, the youthful cockroach, who de¬ 
scribes the narrative of Butterwops and the 
Hedgehog as being “ fit to be written in 
letters of treacle on the skirting-boards of 
Time.” 

Zig-Zag Fables. Pictured by J. A. Shepherd. 

(Gardner, Darton & Co.) 

Mr. Shepherd’s drawings are well known. 
The inimitable “Bam Dance,” which he 
once contributed to Punch, is historic, and 
his grotesques to accompany Mr. Morrison’s 
“Zig-Zags at the Zoo” found many 
admirers. In this book we are offered 
colours (printed, of oourse, abroad), but 
Mr . Shepherd’s work gains nothing thereby. 
He is as droll in line as he can be in any 
medium. The accompanying fables serve 
to suggest subjects, but beyond that we 
cannot esteem them. The superior efforts 
of Mr. George Washington , Alsop recur 
ever to mind. None the less, Zig-Zag Fables 
is a treasury of comic invention. 
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The Revelation* of a Sprite. By A. M. 
Jackson. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Revelation* of a Sprite were made to 
Lily Neville, with a note-book in her 
hand, at twelve o’clock. Lily’s father was 
a journalist, and she had the instinct. The 
revelations comprised a brief natural history 
of .elves, trolls, and fairies, and several 
illustrative stories. Mr. Jackson has a 

S ceful fancy; but, to our mind, invented 
y tales, that were made instead of grow¬ 
ing, are but insipid things. 

Mi** Moute and her Roy*. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mrs. Moleswoeth has long been a favourite 
in the schoolroom. Min Mouse and her Roy*, 
in which an unruly male family is tamed by 
the advent of an unselfish little girl, has all 
the old charm, the wholesome moral tone, 
the delicacy of art. The three boys—Justin, 
Fat, and Archie—as well as Miss Mouse 
herself, are capitally done. 

The Giant Crab, and Other Tales from Old 
India. Betold by W. H. D. Bouse. 
(David Nutt.) 

These stories, which bear a suspicious 
resemblance to fables, or gilded pills, have 
been adapted by their author from the 
Fatuha —that curious collection of Buddhist 
lore. Mr. Bouse, who is a Pali scholar of 
repute, is to be thanked for rescuing so 
much for the benefit of children; although, 
as we have said, the bulk of this book is a 
shade too didactic to be received with 
unmixed enthusiasm. Mr. House's narra¬ 
tive style has, however, plenty of vivacity, 
and Mr. W. Bobinson’s drawings are always 
simple and pertinent, and often exceedingly 


Various. —The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge is sending out 
rise books and children’s story books in 
attalions. Following a large batch of 
notices by us last week, we have Mr. 
Merriman's Godchild, by H. Louisa Bedford, 
a story laid in a country village and 
ending with wedding-bells; Reside the Guns, 
by May E. Shipley, a tale of Christian 
life with a bearing on the African 
mission-field; and Goals and Tries, by 
V. Brooke - Hunt. The last is a foot¬ 
ball story, written in the interests of the 
purity and manliness of English games. 
The Homeward Voyage is a boys’ book of 
adventure, by Harry Collingwood, and con¬ 
cerns the voyage of The Fiery Cross from 
Melbourne to London, laden with gold, and 
carrying passengers whose true character 
comes out on the voyage with startling 
results. 

Other books for the young worthy of 
mention are: The Story of Edison, by 
Frank Mundell (Jarrold & Son), a 
brightly written sketch of Edison’s life and 
his inventions. Wee Doggie, by Elizabeth 
C. Traice (Nelson & Sons), is the biography 
of a little Irish terrier who is thrown over 
a garden wall at Hampstead, and falls 
metaphorically, if not literally, “on his 
feet.” His adventures are many; he is 


stolen and dyed, is recovered, and again 
lost and found; but he redeems the follies of 
his youth bv a noble act, and settles down 
to a quiet life—an example of fidelity to 
his friends. Three Comely Maid* and their 
Affairs, by Mary L. Pendred (Hutchinson 
& Co.), is a pleasantly written aooount of 
the struggles of three girls. We fear, 
however, Shat the editor who offers Chris 
Payne a permanent place on his staff of 
writers, apparently on the strength of a 
single contribution, is not often found in 
read life. 


FOE THE BOY. 

Picturesque titles and eloquent covers are 
an aid to classification. First, in the shiny 
gilt-edged group before us, comes, of course, 
the class 

Maritime. 

With the exception of handsome reprints 
of those always delightful books, The 
Three Commander* and The Three Admiral* 
(Griffith, Farran, & Browne), this batch has 
treasure for its objective. None of them falls 
below a reasonable standard of workman¬ 
ship. Here are their names : The Island of 
Gold, by Dr. Gordon Stables (Nelson); The 
Vanished Yacht, by E. Harcourt Burrage 
(Nelson); The Gold Ship, by F. M. Holmes 
(Sampson Low); and For Treasure Bound, 
by Harry Collingwood (Griffith, Farran, & 
Browne). 

Mr. Collingwood’s seems to me the best; 
but, like the others, it is overcrowded with 
incident—the like of which is familiar to 
every reading boy before Confirmation. 
What lays hold upon the imagination 
particularly is a delightfully incompre¬ 
hensible description of the lines and fittings 
of a dear little schooner in which a nice lad, 
with only one sailor for a crew, sailed every¬ 
where in search of treasure and his father. 
There is a splendid running fight with a 
pirate, and many other adventures. The 
end of the story is marred by the entry of a 
quite superfluous girl. 

The Young Gentleman of Spirit 

has his fling in Dr. Burleigh'* Boys, by Charles 
Edwardes (Griffith, Farran, & Browne). 
“ Visions of burning Calcutta House and 
putting Dr. Burleigh on the rack ” inspired 
them, and they came surprisingly near to 
the fulfilment of their dreams. Mr. Avory 
calls his Soldiers of the Quwn (Nelson) “astory 
of the dash to Khartoum,” but in reality it 
belongs to the same category. Schooldays are 
the important part of it, and he pays more 
attention to the development of character 
than is usual in books of this class. The 
principal boy falls into unmerited dishonour, 
and goes to Khartoum as a private. The 
story seems quite spirited and readable. 
The Battledown Twins are two pairs and an 
odd one, and Mrs. Everett-Green is respon¬ 
sible for them. They are extraordinarily 
good boys who masquerade as villains. 
They have two lovely ponies and such 
perfectly buttoned gaiters as, alas! one has 


never seen at home. The same indefatigable 
writer gives us two “Costume” stories 
— A Clerk of Oxford (Nelson) and Tom 
Tufton's Travel* (same publisher). The 
former is a tale of the Barons’ War; the 
second, the adventures of a young county 
squire in the London of Queen Anne. 
Three books in one year! The first time 
that Miss Green produces one book that 
represents three years’ work we shall 
examine it very hopefully. As to these 
books, they are good, but not good enough. 
Here is a nice phrase upon which we opened 
Mr. Manville Fenn’s Frank and Saxon 
(S.P.C.K.), a story of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth: “‘I never think about’ my 
hurts ‘ at all,’ said the boy proudly. ‘It is 
only like having a big cut finger somewhere 
else.’ ” It is full of fighting, and the fight¬ 
ing is various and comprehensive. The 
Golden Galleon (Blackie), by Bobert Leigh¬ 
ton, comprises an account of Lord Thomas 
Howard’s expedition against the West India 
treasure-ships, in which the author follows 
Sir Walter Baleigh’s report closely, and it 
might be expected to make a fellow hold 
his breath; besides, there is plenty of 
rattling adventure ashore. In the same 
period is set Mr. Bennett’s story, Master 
Skylark (Macmillan), but the atmosphere is 
more peaceful. The boy hero, for file sake 
of his sweet voice, is stolen from his home 
at Stratford by the master-player of the 
Lord High Admiral’s players. Mr. Bennett 
tells of his adventures in this merry com¬ 
pany, of how he sings before the Queen, 
and of how, forsaking his triumphs, he 
wanders home to Stratford. There is some 
sort of literary conscience about Mr. Bennett, 
and he has contrived to write a story that is 
picturesque and charming beyond what is 
common. Mr. Griffith, in his Knight* of the 
White Rose (White), brings us down to a 
later era—to the scene of the last serious 
effort of the last Stuart king to win 
back his own. The scene is Ireland, 
and the Battle of the Boyne is the pivot 
of the story. The hero comes at last 
into contact with the Stadtholder, and the 
figure of William is touched in rather skil¬ 
fully. With this batch it is somewhat of a 
licence, perhaps, to class The King's Story 
Book (Constable). It is a sort of anthology 
of historical romance and drama, comprising 
passages from Shakespeare, Scott, Lytton, 
Ainsworth, Kingsley, Thackeray, and Char¬ 
lotte Bronte, among others. The passages 
are arranged in chronological order, so as to 
form a sort of literary cinematograph, and 
among them are many passages which 
thrilled us in the days when such an ex¬ 
perience was more frequent. The book is 
500 pages long, and is rather nicely illus¬ 
trated. 

With Crockett and Bowie, by Kirk Munro 
(Blackie), is a story of the Texan war of in¬ 
dependence, which seems to have been de¬ 
cided principally by the prowess of a youth 
named Bex and the preternatural sagacity 
of his horse. It is the kind of story that 
the next generation probably will see 
turned out by machinery. Very much 
better is Mr. Whishaw’s White Witch of the 
Matabele (Griffith, Farran, & Browne)—a 
story of an English boy who grows to man¬ 
hood among a tribe of natives. 
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The Nigger of the “ Narcissus. ” By Joseph Conrad. 

This is a book for men. It is about the crew of the Narcieetu, 
and what happened to that crew during a certain cruise. Nothing 
is slurred. The characters are presented ruthlessly, vigorously. 
They speak sailor’s speech. As thus: “Donkin said, ‘You put 
no more weight on the rope than a bloody sparrer.’ ’’ The action 
passes at sea. There is not so much as the hint of a petticoat in 
the pages. When all is over the author apostrophises the crew 
thus: “ As good a crowd as ever fisted with wild cries the beating 
canvas of a heavy foresail; or tossing aloft, invisible in the 
night, gave back yell for yell to a westerly gale.” (Heinemann. 
259 pp. 6s.) 

Among Thorns. By Noel Ainslib. 

An earlier work of this author is An Erring Pilgrimage. In this 
book we are in the thick of modem life, in what now passes 
for Bohemia. Some of the characters: Peggy, who begins by 
being simply a landlady’s daughter and ends—differently; Paul 
Eden, an engineer; Jack Graham, an artist; Miss Meynell, who 
writes for the Decade. This lady, whose Christian name is Lesbia, 
is the central figure. People who care for a study of the tempera¬ 
ment of a woman-journalist should like the story, but it has too 
many unsatisfied lovers for some tastes. (Lawrence & Bullen. 
319 pp. 6s.) 

Deborah of Tod’s. By Mrs. Henry Db La Pasture. 

Deborah is a beautiful Devonshire farmer, and Tod’s is the name 
of her farm, and the story is of her adventures in London and in 
love. Deborah’s aunt, says Deborah, once “ did beg me never to 
buy novels and such trash ” ; and we honour the <3d lady for it. 
Mrs. Do La Pasture’s story does not, however, come under that 
heading: for it is bright and entertaining, and Deborah is a fine 
creation, finely drawn. Her simplicity in the midst of artificiality 
and insincerity is most winning. (8mith, Elder & Go. 392 pp. 6s.) 

Some Western Folk. By Mabel Quillkr-Couch. 

Fifteen short stories of Cornish people. Miss Quiller-Couch 
might be called the Cornish Miss Wilkins. She has skill in 
treating a pathetic or lowly subject, also a pretty gift of tender¬ 
ness and an acceptable sense of humour. This is a quiet and 
charming book. (Horace Marshall & Son. 200 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Flora Macdonald. By J. Gordon Phillips. 

The testimony of the title-page establishes Mr. Phillips as the 
author of five novels and “ &c., &c.” We know them not. Their 
names suggest that they, like the book before us, are Caledonian. 
Flora Macdonald is “a romance of the ’46,” and it is long and 
tedious. The author should know that it is not enough in a 
romance of the ’45 to say that a thing happened—we must see the 
thing happening. A less dramatic story one could hardly imagine. 
(Digby, Long & Co. 812 pp. 6s.) 

A Modern Meeibale. By Geraldine Kemp. 

This is an awful book. It means so well and is so terrible. 
The hero is a perfect man—Salvator—“ as powerful in stature as in 
character,” and he wears “ a kingly look about him,” and the face 
of one who had been permitted to lift the veil from some of the 
mysteries of God. Bites and ceremonies follow, and a novice is 
initiated, and Salvator prays in capital letters, and—well—the 
more one reads the more one is bemused. The writer should 
write no more. (Skeffington & Son. 216 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


Dariel. By B. D. Blackmore. 

(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Writers of romance who choose to tell their stories vicariously, 
in the person of another, should be watchful to make their spokes¬ 
man attractive. If we do not like the wielder of the first-person- 
singular it is almost certain that we shall not like his narrative. 
Dariel is a proof of this remark. Mr. Blackmore has invented for 
his hero ana mouthpiece a young man, George Cranleigh, who is 
almost always objectionable and often unbearable. Not that he 
transgresses laws of decency: on the oontrary, he is a model of the 
virtues; but, alas! he is also a prig. A smugger youth has rarely put 
pen to paper. Whether Mr. Blackmore thinks him an ideal Briton 
or is conscious of his shortcomings, we are not prepared to say. 
Nor does it matter. The serious thing is that the fellow's 
personality is stamped on nearly every page of Dariel, and we 
do not care for it. 

It is ungracious to say hard things of Mr. Blackmore, and we are 
loth to do so; but he sometimes exasperates us beyond words. He 
so persistently plays about on the road instead of walking straight¬ 
forwardly. In a romance we want deeds, and instead we are here put 
off with jocosities and irrelevant personal opinions and hints of 
entertainment that will arrive a chapter or so anead. The story is 
of royal refugees from the Caucasus, who are plotting in a Surrey 
mill ; of the love of a young English squireen for the daughter of 
Stir Imar, the Lesghian prince aforesaid; and of the campaign against 
Sur Imar’s enemies, ana the restitution of his rights—yet this kind 
of thing occurs and recurs: 

“ I followed him, for he was a leading man; and in little matters I 
submit my steps to theirs. Verily, on this occasion I did not walk 
amiss. For when we were in Jackson Stoneman’s little crib, such a* any 
man of nous, with a big roof over his head, is fain to keep for his own 
better moments, there was something which no magnificence can bring 
home into the simple human breast. Who is the most delightful writer 
of our race, since Heaven took Shakespeare away in hot haste, when 
his hand was too dose on the Tree of Life ? The answer, although so 
long in coming, comes fonder, as every year adds to the echo—‘ William 
Makepeace Thackeray.’ 

That man of vast brain, with the fresh heart of a ohild. would have 
been pleased to see what I beheld ; and his tender touch only could have 
touched it off. . . . Peeping in over the lid of the a oove, which 
had an enamel lining, I saw four partridges hung skilfully f'om hooks, 
with a swivel to each; so that every bird might revolve with zeal. < r 
pause with proper feeling, as his sense of perfection and of duly bade 
him. While in the tray beneath them some dear brown gravy was 
simmering, with a beaded eddy where the basting touched. In and 
out among them the silver spoon was gliding, m st slrilfnly and im¬ 
partially administering a drop to each, as sweetly and fairly „s ten ir 
own dear mother did it in their happy nest.” 

The incident of the partridges is nothing in the story. But Mr. 
Blackmore, it may be objected, has earned the right to digress. 
True; but there is no harm in saying that we find the habit 
distressing. A book which bean the words Dariel: A Romance of 
Surrey on its title-page should be busmen-like. 

Mr. Blackmore is forced into relevance towards the dose, and 
we there have something brisker and more spirited; but he never 
seems to be quite in earnest The sense of verisimilitude which 
John Bidd communicated is quite out of the reach of George 
Cranleigh. Here is the one stirring incident of the book. Sur 
Imar, bound a prisoner, is confronted by his long lost son : 

“ Bnt betwixt their gaze a dark form leaped, quivering with fury, wild 
for blood, too ravenous for daughter to have formed a proper plan of it. 
An this was a very lucky thing for me. 
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For while he danced between them thus, with his hateful face on 
fire, in the voluptuous choice of murder, there was time for me to leap 
out of my hole, and get my cramped limbs flexible; not a moment,, 
however, for any kind of thought, and whatever I did was of instinct. 
What it was I know not, nor does anybody else; it can only be told in a 
whirl as it befell. 

Hisar, I think, made a jump at Hafer, before he saw me, and smacked 
his face (as if he had been a child), and tried to snatch his sword, but 
was thrust back, and then drew his own, and flew with it at the shackled 
Imar’s heart. But another was there—thank the Lord in Heaven—I 
caught the flame of Hisar’s eyes on mine, as his blade went straight for 
Imar’s brea«*, and dashed it into splinters with my toorak. Then he 
hurled the stump at me, drew his kinjal, and sprung, as if he were made 
of wings, at my breast. I stepped aside quicker than I ever moved at 
cricket, and as he passed me he ran against so hearty a whack upon his 
wicked temples that no more sin was concocted there. 

Down be went, like a thistle at a ploughshare, and threw up his long 
legs, and lay dead, with a tuft of bloody moss between his teeth. I took 
the'stump of his sword, which had struck me in the breast, and cut SAr 
Imar free, and hurried him inside (for he was lost as in a vision), and 
stood with my revolver in the doorway, ready for the onset of the 
fighting men.” 

There is some good writing in the book, there is the old zest for 
the open air, for England’s rural beauty, for strength and simplicity; 
but the reader must be endowed with more leisure and patience 
than has ever fallen to our lot, admirers and lovers of Mr. 
Blackmore though we be. The 505 pages of the story might well 
be 250. 

* * * * 

Secretary to Bayne, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen.) 

This is a novel of incident rather than of character; but the 
incidents are amusing enough, and occasionally exciting. For Mr. 
Herbert Prince, who is really the heir to a potentate of the near 
East, comes to London with a view of investigating the life of the 
poorer classes of the still nearer East. To this end he becomes 
secretary to Bayne, M.P., and has many stirring adventures with 
Anarchists, with Netroff, an admirable scoundrel, and with a straw- 
hatted cockney blackmailer of a class which Mr. Pett Ridge knows 
to the finger-tips. Young women flit across the page—Jennie 
Maxwell and Olga Netroff—and love interest is not wanting to 
lighten the dark plots of Anarchic conspirators. But those who 
have followed Mr. Pett Ridge’s work will look for their amusement 
to the comic relief, and that is plentiful. Herbert Prince, for 
example, knowing but one man in London, and dining at a small 
restaurant in Wardour-street, asks for a directory. 

“ A youth at the next table, who was diverting his companion to such 
au extent that she had had to loosen her jacket, remarked that the young 
gent apparently couldn’t find the text he wanted. 

‘ Oh, dear ! ’ cried the amused young lady exhaustedly, * ’pon me word 
you are too satirical for anything. You take everybody off before any 
one else has time to think.’ 

The directory contained a good many facts, but apparently not the 
information he desired. So he closed the huge red book, and, resting 
one elbow upon it, gazed steadily at the m'rror before him. 

” Thus endeth,’ said the humorous youth at the next table, ‘ the first 
lesson.’ 

‘ If you make me laugh any more,’ declared the young lady despair¬ 
ingly, ‘ I shall have the neecups.’ ” 

Mr. Pett Ridge has written so much of such dialogue, and written 
it so well, that he appears to have forgotten that it is not the 
universal speech of educated people. The speech of Jennie Max¬ 
well’s aunts—women of position—differs only in spelling from that 
of the young lady who feared the “heecups. For all that, 
Secretary to Bayne, M.P. is a brisk, entertaining book. 

# # # # 

Paul Mercer. By James Adderley. 

(Arnold.) 

. Mr. Adderley has a wholesome dislike of the new-rich, the 
humbug, and the superior fool; moreover he has a theory of social 
reform to preach; so the 200 pages which make this book are 
scarcely quiet and sober reading. Paul Mercer is a millionaire, 
the grandson of a tramp, and the son of a soap-boiler, who is 
brought up on the marrow of Nonconformist divinity. After some 


really remarkable years at Eton and Oxford, he embarks—an 
atheist and a spendthrift—on a life of fashion. In a sort of 
haphazard way he drifts through Church congresses, slumming 
expeditions and revival meetings to the bosom of Christian 
Socialism. When his father dies, Paul, so to speak, upsets the 
whole apple-cart by turning the soap works into a sort of Cistercian 
brotherhood, where the operatives gallop about on horseback by 
way of recreation or dance round the maypole, have holidays five 
days a week, and fill up their scanty remaining time by attending 
the frequent services of the Cistercians. When the soap is made 
does not quite appear. Paul is undoubtedly a remarkable character, 
for he was in the habit of “fixing two beautiful sad eyes on 
his father, grasping the chair with one hand, crunching up the 
bank-notes with the other, and then beginning,” &c. The lady 
he marries is no less noteworthy. This, for example, is one 
of the questions by which she showed her sense of the realities of 
life, when travelling on the Underground Railway. “Do you 
consider, Lucy, that one in every five of us herein this carriage will 
die in a prison, a workhouse, or a lunatic asylum ? ” We cordially 
agree with her, but we should have thought the proportion higher. 

The author has so much that is honest and true in his purpose 
that one is loth to be severe. But, indeed, the book is not good, 
whatever way one looks at it. Its two main features are a chirpy 
facetiousness and a robustious sermonising, and it is hard to tell 
which is the more objectionable. The characterisation is gro¬ 
tesquely unreal. Paul, we are told, was a young man of enormous 
intellect, yet his purpose in life and his general style of argument 
suggest a softening brain. Father Bax, as obviously based on a 
well-known philanthropist, seems to us indefensible. Finally, 
Mr. Adderley’s rhetorical solution of social difficulties appears in 
the highest degree crude and facile. Of course he may very well 
reply that our opinion is due to our hardness of heart, which 
answer is at least final and closes the discussion. 

# • # # 

A Daughter of Strife. By Jane Helen Findlater. (Methuen & Co.) 

The suooeas of Miss Findlater’s book, The Green Grace* of Bd- 
gowrie, made me turn to this book with considerable interest, but, 
alas! only to be disapppointed. A Daughter of Strife is an inco¬ 
herent book, loosely constructed, without form and void. It 
begins with the story of Anne Champion’s mock marriage with 
Richard Meadowes—an old theme, but one which may usually be 
expected to lead to exciting incidents. For a while all goes as one 
expects. Anne finds out that she has been tricked, and leaves 
Meadowes. Her old lover, Sebastian Shepley, returns from the 
wars, learns how he has been betrayed, and vows vengeance. 
He and Meadowes fight, and 

“ the whole had been ended, and ended with it there would also have 
been the larger half of this story, if an unaccountable impulse had 
not moved Sebastian Shepley to mercy. . . . ‘ There,’ he said, ‘ you 

have your life at my hand, for all it may be worth,’ and he turned away 
as if to leave the house.” 

This ends the first stage of Miss Findlater’s story, and wipes 
out one of the principal characters—viz., Annie Champion. The 
rest is occupied with the loves of Meadowe’s illegitimate son 
by her and of Caroline Shepley, Sebastian’s daughter. But 
Miss Findlater displays a fatal inability to distinguish between 
what is essential and what is incidental in her book. For example, 
a great many pages are wasted in the description of Sebastian’s 
wife, whose character has no bearing whatever upon the story, 
and who dies, indeed, while its chief character—Caroline, “the 
daughter of strife ”—is still in infancy. Nor is the story she hasto 
tell In itself a very interesting one. There is no logical sequence in 
the events. Richard Meadowes (the father) is murdered, and 
Philip (the son by Anne Champion) is accused of the murder, 
tried somewhat cursorily, and convicted. He escapes the hangman 
by consenting to submit to a surgical operation at the hands of 
Sebastian Shepley. This is a sufficiently gruesome termination to 
a story, but it is also a somewhat futile one; for, after Philip’s 
hand has been amputated, the real murderer, being in rxtremu, 
confesses his guilt. There is a specious affectation of realistic 
methods about thin whioh is quite out of place in a romance. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO .’S LIST. 

NOW BEADY, with 18 Portrait* and 11 Plana, crown 8vo, 8a. 

DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 

By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“Vedette"). 

Theta Tales are written not to glorify war, but to nourish patriotism. Bach sketch 
is complete in itself; and though no formal quotation of authorities is given, yet all 
the available literature on each event described has been laid under contribution. The 
sketches will be found to be historically accurate. 


READY THIS DAY.—Demy 8vo, with Map, 3«. 8d. 

INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY: an Historical 

Sketch. By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., B.A. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MBS. BROWNING'S WORKS. 

MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Complete in 1 volume, with Portrait and Facsimile 
of a “ Sonnet from the Portuguese.” Dug* crown 8vo, bound in doth, with gilt top, 7a. 8d. 
Thia Edition ia uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


MBS. BROWNING’S “ LETTERS.” 
NOTICE.— SECOND EDITION of "THE LETTERS of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING," 2 vo/a., with 
Portraits, or own 8vo, 15s. net. will be ready on December 7th. 

From the ATHBN2EUM .—"It is not too much to say that these volumes are the 

first adequate contribution which has been made to a real knowledge of Mrs. Browning. 

The inestimable value of the collection is that it contains not merely interesting critical 
writing, but the intimate expression of a personality.” 


THE STORY of the CHURCH of EGYPT: being an Out 

lino of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive Masters, from the 
Roman Conquest nntil now. By E. L. BUTCHER, Author of “ A Strange Journey,” 
" A Black Jewel,” Ao. 2 role., crown Sro, 18a. 

THE WAR of GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 1821-1833 

By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A.. late Scholar of Merton College, Senior Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. With Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. fid. 

TWELVE YEARS in a MONASTERY. By Joseph McCabe, 

late Father Anthony, O.8.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s. fid. 

** A striking book.Well for Mr. McCabe that he lives in the Victorian age. If this 

were the age of Mary Tudor most of us would be trooping off to see Mr. McCabe fried at 
Sraithfleld . ,r —Daily New*. 

LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD ELLEN 

BOROUGH in 181*. By J. B. ATLAY. With a Preface by EDWARD DOWNES 
LAW, Commander, Royal Nary. With Portrait. 8vu, 18a. [On December 6th. 

THE LIFE of SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, R.N., 

G.C.M.G. By LADY GLOVER. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8. With Portrait and Mapa. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. [/» a fete dans. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ARTHUR YOUNG. With 

Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARD8. With 
2 Portraits and 2 Views. Large crown 8vo, 12s. fid. [ J» a fete days. 


TWO NEW 8/X-8H/LLIN0 NOVELS. 

DEBORAH of TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry do la Pasture, Author 

of “ A Toy Tragedy,” " The Little Squire,” Ac. 

THE MILLS of GOD. By Francis H. Hardy. 


CORNHILL 

For DECEMBER.—Price 

THROUGH TO 1 

By T. 0. DOWN (of the Bar of 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S CALENDAR 
(Deoember). 

JOHN WILKES: an Anniversary Study. 
By W. B. Domain. 

AURORA LEIGH: an Unpublished Letter 
from Leigh Hunt. 

THE PENINSULA and WATERLOO; 
Memories of an Old Rifleman. By 
Major-Gen. Sir Enxuxn F. Do Cura, 
KX3.B. 

LAUGHING ASPEN. By G.L. Cxinisox. 
ABNER’S WHALE. By Few T. BuLi.ua. 


MAGAZINE 

One Shilling.— Contents. 

'HE KLONDIKE. 

the North-Weetern Territories). 

CONCERNING CLOTHES. By E. V. 
Lucas. 

MATERFAMTLIA3. By Mrs. Hixxt. 
Mural sen. 

MORE HUMOURS of CLERICAL- LIFE. 
By the Rev. Briwutr F. L. Bxxsaxa. 

THE LOSS of the “PHILIP HERBERT.” 

By A. H. Noxwat. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 

ONE APRIL MONTH. Chaps. 4-6. (Con- 
elusion.) By A. H. Bxoaix. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 16, Waterloo Plaoe, S.W. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. S NEW BOOKS. 

THE WAVERLET NOVELS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

A NEW EDITION in 48 vols., pott 8vo, printed on Thin paper suitable for 

the pocket 

Introductions by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 

With Portraits and Photogravure Frontispieces by Herbert Raii.ton. Decorated 
Title-page by W. B. Macdoogall. 

Cloth, 1 a 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net [Sw Special Preepeclue. 

“ A better pocket edition, or a prettier, for actual use, it is not easy to imagine.” 

ffwintios, 

" None is more charming or attractive in every way than that of Messrs. Dent.” 

_ Westminster Gazette. 

BY HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 

RICHARD WAGNER. 

Translated from the German by O. AINSLIE HIOHT, and Revised by the Anthor. 
With numerous Photogravures, Collotypes, Facsimiles, Foil-page and 
Text Illustrations. 

Demy 4to, 21 6s. net. [&> Special Prospectus. 
"The illustrations are beautiful aa well aa plentiful,and the book is one of deep interest 
and great weight.”— Times. 

By EMILE LEGOUIS. 

THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDS- 

WORTH, 1770-98: A Study of the Prelude. Translated by J. W. MATTHEWS. 
With a Prefatory Note by LESLIE STEPHEN and a Photogravure Portrait of 
Wordsworth. Demy 8vo, 7s. 8d. net. 

” The work will appeal strongly to all lovers of Wordsworth, and all students of 
literature in this country.”— Times. 

" M. Lsgouis has written a book whioh most interest the English reader, and may even 
make a few more French readers learn English."— Academy. 

By MARGARET ARMOUR. 

THE FALL OF THE NIBELUNGS. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by MARGARET ARMOUR and illustrated tty W. B. 
MACDOUGALL. With sixteen full-page Drawings, Ac. Small foap. 4to, printed on 
rough antique paper, 8s. net. 

'* I congratulate Miss Armour on her achievement. ... In this translation I have 
exalted aver genius, authentic genius, brought home to ms in my mother tongue.”— 
Fatscis Trompsox in the Academy. 

IN THE VALLEY OF 

NEVINSON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 8d. net. 

“ A Barrie in Staffordshire.”—Daily Chronicle. 

" The strongest book of short stories we have come acroea for some time.”— Athsnwum. 

JOAN SEATON: A STORY OF PARSIFAL. 

By MARY BEAUMONT. Grown 8vo. 4a. fid. net. 

“ A noble and moving story.”— Daily Telegraph, 

" This is one of the most beautiful idylls we have ever reud."—Manchester Courier. 

By the Author of ** The Choir Invisible.” 

SUMMER IN ARC AD Y. By James Lane Allen. 


TOPHET. By H. W. 


8vo, 3s. net. 


* Mr. 


lien’s * Summer in A ready’ marks an epoch in his artistic career.” 

Atlantic Monthly. 

By F. ANSTEY, Author of " Vice-Versa,” etc. 



bly a 

Tall Mail Gazette. 

By SYBIL and KATHARINE CORBET. 

ANIMAL LAND WHERE THERE ARE NO 

PEOPLE. With an introduction by ANDREW LANG. Small oblong erown 4to. 
8a. fld. net. 

These Thirty Pictures of Grotesque Animals have been drawn by the Hon. Mrs. 
Corbet from graphic descriptions given by her daughter Sybil between the ages of 
three and four. 

“An exceptionally delightful picture book."—Spectator. 

MEADOW GRASS. A Book of New England 

Stories. By ALICE BROWN. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. fid. net. 

AMERICAN LANDS and LETTERS. The 

“ Mayflower ” to Rip Van Winkle. By DONALD S. MITCHELL. With numerous 
Foil-page and Text Illustrations, Portraits, Facsimiles, Ac. Demy 8vo, 7s. 8d. net. 

THE SPECTATOR. 

A NEW EDITION in 8 vols., with an Introductory Essay by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
The Text Annotated and Edited by G. GREGORY SMITH, of 
Edinburgh University. 

With a Photogravure Portrait in etch Volume. 

Fcap. 8vo, dull gilt top, quarter canvas, cloth sides, 8s. net per Volume. 

[Ss» Special Prospectus. 

In short, we have tor the first time a reprint of the scarce first edition, or rather a 
reprint that is formally as well as textnally satisfactory.”—Timet. 

Copies of the Christmas Catalogue, and of any Prospectus above mentioned, will be 
forwarded pott fret on application. 

ALDINE HOUSE, E C., and 67, ST. JAMES’S 3TREET, S.W. 
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HUfiST & BLACKETT'S LIST OF BOOKS 

FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE GARDEN of DELIGHT. Fairy Tales. By Netta 

SYRETr, Author of " Nobody’* Fault,” Ac. Illustrated by Nellie Syrett. In 1 vol., 
large 8vo, handsomely bound, 5b. 

MISS SEORETAR7 ETHEL. A Story for Girls of To-day. 

B\r ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “The Disagreeable Duke,” Ac. 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra doth, gilt edges, 4s. 

SUNSET. By Beatrice Whitby, Author of “ The Awaken¬ 

ing of Mary Fenwick,” Ac. Third Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

YOUNG NIN. By F. W. Robinson, Author of "Grand¬ 

mother’* Money.” Beoond Edition. 1 vol., orown 8vo, 6*. 

ACE 0* HEARTS. By Charlotte Bain. 1 vol., crown 

8vo. a*. 

SALTED with FIRE. By George Macdonald, LLD. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE NEW FICTION, and Other Essays on Literary 

» B . y H \ D - TRAILL, Author of “ The New Lucian*,” “ The Life of Sir John 
.Franklin, Ac. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN GAMP and CANTONMENT. Stories of Foreign 

Wa “I KDITH B. OUTSELL, Author of “Only a Guard-room Dog,” “The 
wee Widow* Cruise,” Ao. 1 vol., orown 8ro, 8a. 8d. 

Now read y, tn 1 vol., email 4to, extra doth, gilt top, Htir-i-Gunrii. 

WOMEN NOVELISTS of QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN- 

< ? , .APP ro ? iaU< > n »- THE SISTERS BRONTE, by Mra.OLiru.irr. GEORGE 
V... ' A T Z a k IrT V' MR w' G ^ SKELL - b 7 Lyall. MRS. CRAIK. 
^ < f ler K “* yB b ? “. Youoi. Adxlix* S**eiAar, 

Mrs. Maoquoid, Mrs. Alxxahdxr, and Mrs. Mabbhall. 

Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol., demy 8vo. with 
Portrait of Author, 12s. 

AN OLD 80LDIER’S MEMORIES. By S. H. Joues-Parry 

Wori^’^Ac* 1 ® Captain DabHn Fusiliers, Author of “My Journey Round the 

LADY HAMILTON and LORD NELSON. By John Oordy 

jeaFFRESON. New and Revised Edition. Containing Additional Facta. Letter* 
With of Lady Hamilton® 1 vSlT^&^iSv": 

FAMOUS BRITISH WARSHIPS, and their Commanders- 

By WALTER WOOD, Author of “Barrack and Battlefield.” T^lo«xait o» 
Admiral Viaoonnt Nelson. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, gilt top, 8e. 

FOX, and Other Sketches. By Finch Mason- 

With 8 Full.Page Coloured Illustration*. I vol., large crown (ro, 7a. 6d. 

BARRACK^and BATTLEFIELD Tales of the Service at 

Home and Abroad. By WALTER WOOD. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6e. 

THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Scott Graham 

8v U o. h te.° f " Tb ® Qolden Mil “ tone -" “The SandolUf Eatery,” Ac. 1 vol.,orow^ 

WHERE the SURF BREAKS. By Mary F. A. Tench. 

1 voL, crown 8vo, 8a. 7 ' 


BEATRICE WHITBY’S NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, price Ss. fid. 

ONE REASON WHY. 


THE AWAKENING of MARY 
FENWICK. 

PART of the PROPERTY. 

MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 


IN SUNTIME of HEE 

YOUTH. 

A MATTER OF SKILL. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, prioe 6s. 


DONOVAN. | WE TWO. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


KNIGHT ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LLD. 

Bach In One Volume, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES 

ROBERT FALCONER. I SIR GIBBIE. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lxmitkd, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK. 

IN JOYFUL RUSSIA. 

By JOHN A. LOGAN, Jun. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, with 4 Coloured Plates and 46 
beautilully executed Full-Page Illustration* from Photographs, 10a. 6d. 

SPECTATOR .—“This book i. one of the most attractive additions to the literature of 

travel which reoent years have m.de.Whether they bold with hi* roseate views or not, 

all who can interest themselves in Russia will be beholden to him for showing them the 
reverse of the old shield.” 

SUNDAY TIMES .—“Russia is so frequently depicted in sombre colours th*i it, 
is a positive relief to And her here described as a pleasant, hospitable, and jovial country 

.Some of the most striking pictures are those in which the author tells us of the average 

peasant.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER .—” The book is well and protusely illustrated.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE 
EMPIRE. 

By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 

, gilt top, price 7s. 0d. 

A Series of Twelve Life-Pictures of the men who have done most to build up 
the greatest Imperial Fabric that the sun has ever shone upon. 

SCOTSMAN .—“It is impossible not to be thorooghly interested by bis treatment 
of the Empire-builders, and impressed with the lofty patriotic spirit which pervades the 
whole book. It is a volume for everyone to read, but it is essentially one to place withui 
the reach of the youth of the land.” 

MORSING ADVERTISER.—" The book is decidedly well done- Mr. Griffith has a 
fresh, forcible style and a real belief in the destiny of our race. Yet, as his excellent 
account of Nelson shows, he is no Jingo, but has a very gentlemanly respect for the f sehngs 
of other nations whom we have at one tune worsted in war. He ban consulted the best 
authorities on the various periods of which he treats, yet does not follow any of them 

•lavishly.He has produced a thoroughly readable popular book on a subject of which too 

many Englishmen know far too little.” 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 

Volume IV. July to December. 1897. Price 6s. net. 

Containing H. G. Wells’ latest Work " The War of the Worlds.” Also Stories 
by Con ak Doyle, Guy Boothby, Robert Baer, L. T. Meade and Clifford 
Halifax, Grorgr Griffith, &c., together with numerous Articles of popukr 
interest. Fully Illustrated. Small ito, bevelled boards, gilt edges. This volume 
includes the splendid Christmas Number, just issued, containing -4 magnificent 
oil paintings by Abbey Altsoh, R.B.A., reproduced in all the perfect colouring of 
the originals, illustrating a new Poem by sib Lewis Morxis. 


A STIRRING ROMANCE OF THE TIMES OF FRANCIS I. 

JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE. 

By R. D. CHETWODE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

TIMES .—“ We can only say that had it appeared anonymously it might have 
passed for the handiwork of Mr. Stanley Weyman, and it would be difficult to give higher 
praise. It is a romance of the days of Francis I., and it has this in common with‘A 
Gentleman of France,’ that the hero T s unselfish devotion and dauntless courage change 
the scorn of a fair and high-born damsel into sentiments of the fondest affection. But 
there the resemblance ends. Mr. Chetwode has too much spirit and originality to be 

indebted to any one for his ideas.There are striking pictures of fends] France—when 

justice slumbered during the civil wars, when bands of brigands ravaged unprotected 
districts with impunity, and each noble, if he could muster sufficient following, did whst 
seemed right in his own eyes.” 


A NEW CHILDREN'S BOOK. 

JUMBLES. 

By LEWIS BAUMEB. 

With 48 pages illustrated by the Author, printed in Colours, and bound in paper 
boards with cloth back, price 2s. 6d. 

The ACADEMY “Mr. Baumer in a clover and vigorous draughtsman, with » 
true gift of irresponsible fun—of noiuense in fact—which ne is able to express wun pence 
and with pen. His verses are crisp and simple, and in no way self-conscious. They serve 
to introduoo the picture, and then their work is done. Thepicturee themselves, same .in 
colours and some in monotint, are merry and sufiicieot. They teem with drollery of tee 
exquisite obvious variety. There is a soene of two lady pigs on bicycles, which may beoome 
a nursery classic. But all Mr. Bau-nor-s pigs are u aebgbt. He loves little pigs with t 
Love not exceeded by Charles Lamb.-' 


Mkssbh. C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED will be happy to forward their 
List of New Season’s Novels by Popular Authors, on receipt of Post Cent 
addressed to 

“ BOOK DEPARTMENT,” HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


E take the following from Le Journal 
des Debate. Mr. Swinburne may 
care to see how his letter looks in French, 
and how it strikes Frenchmen: 

“ En cette fin de mois, dit-il, apres que le 
grand serpent de mer eut une fois encore, 
comme de coutume, emerge a la surface de la 
presse,—peut-Stre settlement pour s’y fitouffer 
dans 1’ effort nullement inopportun de rivaliser 
avec les prodigea de digestion des autres con- 
tribnteurs en avalant le canard g§ant,—aucun 
homme sense n’approuvera et aucun homme 
honnite n’affectera la moindre surprise en 
constatant la resurrection d’un monstre ridicule 
plus authentique que ces deux-la. 

La notion d’une Academic anglaise est trop 
serieusement stupid o pour yaloir comme farce 
et trop essentiellement vulgaire pour paraitre 
comique. Mais qu’un homme, qui n’a oesse 
pendant des annees de prodamer son dedain 
pour l’ideal ou 1’idee acadgmique et qui a 
offense des censeurs innombrables, mais bien 
pen sants, en exprimant franchement son 
mepris et en ridiculisant cette notion avec une 
vehemence sans reserve, jouisse de l’honneur 
non sollicite d’etre nommi en bon rang dans 
une Assemblee tellement inimaginable qu’elle 
serait sans doute, oolluvies litterarum, si jamais 
elle prenait corps et advenait 4 1’existence,— 
reellement, il me semble que le soin de donner 
la definition complete et adequate d’une imper¬ 
tinence si d§mente doit etre laisse a d’autres 
qu’a celui qui porte lenom choisi pour l’auteole 
d’nn tel outrage.” 

L’Echo de Paris also translates Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s letter for the benefit of Frenchmen, 
with this comment: “Quel style, bone 
Deus ! ” 

With the present number Mr. W. E. 
Henley rasigns his editorship of the New 
Review. This step is forced upon him by 
uncertain health and the necessities of his 
own literary work. In consequence of his 
retirement, it is not intended to continue the 


publication of the Review in its present form. 
An entire break will be made with the past. 
Shape, price, style, mode of publication—all 
will be changed. There will be an interval 
of a few weeks between the publication of 
this last number and the appearance of the 
next, which will start as a weekly journal 
instead of a monthly magazine. Although 
the editorship and control are in new hands, 
Mr. Henley has kindly consented to give, 
for a while at least, the new venture his 
advice and help. The price will be three¬ 
pence. 

In connexion with Mr. Kipling’s eloquent 
tribute to the average tenacity of purpose 
displayed so often and so nobly by doctors, 
especially in India during times of plague, 
it may not be inappropriate to quote the 
testimony of a brother novelist. In the 
dedication to Underwoods, Mr. Stevenson 
wrote; 

“ There are men, classes of men that stand 
above the common herd: the soldier, the sailor, 
and the shepherd not unfrequently; the artist 
rarely; rarelier still, the clergyman; the 

f ihysician almost as a rule. He is the flower 
such as it is) of our civilisation; and when 
that stage of man is done with, and only 
remembered to be marvelled at in history, he 
will be thought to have shared as little as any 
in the defects of the period, and most notably 
exhibited the virtues of the race. Generosity 
he has, such as is possible to those who practise 
an art, never to those who drive a trade; 
discretion, tested by a hundred secrets; tact, 
tried in a thousand embarrassments; and what 
are more important, Herculean cheerfulness and 
courage. So it is that he brings air and cheer 
into the sick room, and often enough, though 
not so often as he wishes, brings healing.” 

Mr. Kipling’s confession that he once played 
about the outskirts of St. Mary’s Hospital 
at Paddington, with the idea of becoming a 
doctor, will be news to most. 

Mr. Nicholson’s Almanack of Twelve 
Sports (W. Heinemann) is not, we think, 
the equal of his Alphabet. The delineation 
of single types seems to be a task better 
suited to his genius. None the less it is a 
work containing more force and originality 
than scores of kindred publications. For 
Mr. Eudyard Kipling’s accompanying verses 
we find it hard to say a good worn; they 
are often obscure, and never in the least 
worthy of him. Mr. Kipling obviously 
should not write to order. This, for 
example, is the best that that strong Pen 
can do for cricket: 

“ Thank God who made the British Isles, 

And taught me how to play, 

I do not worship crocodiles, 

Or bow the knee to clay! 

Give me a willow wand and I, 

With hide, and cork, and twine, 

From century to century, 

Will gambol round my shrine.” 

And this, to face a superb drawing of 
skaters by Mr. Nicholson, is in a manner 
foreign to Mr. Kipling’s wont. We expect 
it in the comic papers, but not from him : 

“ Over the ice she flies, 

Perfect, and poised, and fair; 

Stars in my true lover’s eyes, 

Teach me to'do and to dare. 


Now will I fly as she flies . . . 

Woe for the stars that misled ! 

Stars that I saw in her eyes, 

Now do I see iu my head ! ” 

The best of the scraps is that on “Coaching: ” 

“ The Pious Horse to church may trot, 

A maid may work a man’s salvation. 

Four horses and a girl are not, 

However, aids to reformation.” 

But it is needless to dally with Mr. 
Kipling in one of his rare poverty-stricken 
moods. Let us just remark that to no man 
falls so few, and pass to his song of the go- 
fever in Scribner’s Magazine. The “ Feet 
1 of the Young Men ” is the title, and the 
stanzas, which have a fine swinging lilt, set 
forth the joys of the adventurous. Thus: 

“ So for one the wet sail arching through the 
rainbow round the bow, 

And for one the creak of snow-shoes on the 
crust; 

And for one the lakeside vigil where the bull- 
moose leads the cow. 

And for one the mule-train coughing in 
the dust. 

Who hath smelt wood smoke at twilight? 
Who hath heard the birch-log burning ? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the 
night P 

Let him follow with the others, for the young 
men’s feet are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known 
delight!” 

And thus: 

“ Do you know the shallow Baltic, where the 
seas are quick and short, 

Where the bluff, lee-boarded fishing luggers 
ride ? 

Do you know the joy of threshing leagues to 
leeward of your port 

On a coast you’ve lost the chart of over¬ 
side ? 

It is there that I am going, with an extra 
hand to bale her— 

Just one single ’long-shore loafer that I 
know. 

He can take his chance of drowning, while I 
sail and sail and sail her, 

For the Bed Gods call me out and I must go I 

The refrain runs: 

“ And we go—go—go away from here 1 

On the other side the world we’re overdue! 

Send the road is clear before you when the 
old spring-fret comes o’er you, 

And the Red Gods call for you.” 

While Mr. Kipling can write such verse as 
this he may well leave others to trifle with 
sports. 

One more paragraph about Mr. Kipling, 
and we are done. We take the following 
from an American contemporary, Current 
Literature. The poems are placed in parallel 
columns under the heading, “ Kipling’s 
Echo of Emerson.” 

Brahma. An American. 

By Emerson. By Rudyard Kipling. 

If the red slayer think If the led striker call 
he slays, it a strike, 

Or if the slain think Or the papers call it 
he is slain, a war, 

They know not well the They know not much 
subtle ways, what I am like. 

I keep, and pass, and Nor what he is, my 

turn again. Avatar. 
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They reckon ill who 
leave me out, 
When me they fly I 
am the wings; 

I am the doubter and 
the doubt 

And I the hymn the 
Brahmin sings. 


Through many roads 
by me possessed 
He shambles forth 
in cosmic guise; 

He is the jester and 
tho jest 

And he the text 
himself applies. 


There is, of course, no plagiarism here, as 
the American periodical angrily suggests. 
Emerson’s poem is so well known that a 
satirist has no call to apologise for borrowing 
its formula to lend point to an inquiry into 
the American character. 


of verses; Mr. Low surveyed modem 
journalism and read two stanzas of Mr. 
Kipling’s “Galley Slave,” which were 
calculated to strike a chill into Mr. Chis¬ 
holm, the St. James's new chief. Mr. 
Chisholm should make an excellent editor; 
but none the less Mr. Low will be missed. 
He was a good editor of a good paper, ever 
watchful for merit and fearless in the ex¬ 
pression of opinion. On his return from a 
trip to India Mr. Low will join the staff of 
the Standard. 


The discount question persists like a 
tooth-ache, and like the tooth-ache it roves— 
now perceptible in one part of the press, now 
in another. Thus in the current Chapman's 
Magatine we find a symposium on the sub¬ 
ject formed of contributions from Mr. Frank¬ 
fort Moore, from a publisher, and from Mr. 
Frederick Evans of the bookselling firm of 
Jones & Evans. Mr. Moore draws a graphic 
picture of the low estate to which the book¬ 
selling shop of his childhood had fallen 
when he went back to it. It had dropped 
books altogether, and in the place where 
Mr. Moore sought The Amazing Marriage he 
bought a greenhouse thermometer. Mr. 
Moore is, of course, in favour of the proposal 
to reduce booksellers’ discount to 2d.; but 
he thinks that “ unless complete unanimi ty 
prevails among publishers, unless complete 
unanimity prevails among booksellers, enter¬ 
prising as well as unenterprising, nothing 
will be accomplished in the way of removing 
one anomaly from a business that is furrowed 
with anomalies.” 


Oh another page will be found an article 
upon Omar Khayyam and his English 
translators. The writer’s remarks upon the 
reluctance of these experimentalists to en¬ 
deavour to reproduce the metres of the 
original may to some extent be illustrated 
by the following stray quatrains which 
appeared anonymously in Comhill some few 
years ago. The translator has attempted 
to rhyme and accentuate the lines just as in 
the Persian. 

Ta rabb, tu karimi va karimi karam ast. 
Thou art gracious, Lord !—The Gracious by his 
grace is known. 

Why from Iram’s bower is he, whom sin abases, 
thrown P 

I obey, and Thou forgivest: grace is none 
therein. 

I rebel, and Thou forgivest: thus Thy. grace is 
shown I 

* * * 

Ya rabb, ba-dil asir man rahmat kun. 

Lord! to my heart trepanned, be merciful! 
Lord! to my breast grief-spanned, be merciful! 

—Pity, oh Lord, this tavern-haunting foot.' 
To this goblet-snatching hand, be merciful! 

* * * 


all the work of Mr. Stephen Phillips to the 
present time. Mr. Lane has arranged with 
Mr. E l kin Mathews for the inclusion of the 
little Christ in Modes book. The admirers 
of Mr. Phillips are a growing band, owing 
in some measure to some exquisite verses 
which have recently appeared in the 
Spectator, notably the pieces, “Old Age” 
and “ Youth and Sorrow.” 


Ax the close of a review of the late Mrs. 
Oliphant’s history of the House of Black¬ 
wood, in the current number of BlaekmmPt 
Magazine, there is a touching reference to 
the valued contributor who will write no 
more “We must go back,” says the 
critic, “ to the days of Wilson and Lockhart 
and Aytoun for any parallel to the brilliancy 
and loyalty and unwavering devotion of 
Margaret Oliphant.” 


Mr. Henley’s prologue to Admiral Guinea, 
most musically recited by Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, had the following passage: 

“ Once was a pair of Friends, who loved to 
chance 

Their feet in any by-wav of Romance. 

They, like two vagabond schoolboys, unafraid 
Of stark impossibilities, essayed 
To make these Penitent and Impenitent 
Thieves, 

These Pews and G aunts, each man of them 
with his sheaves 

Of humour, passion, cruelty, tyranny, life, 
Fit shadows for the boards; till in the strife 
Of dream with dream, their Slaver-Saint 
came true, 

And their Blind Pirate, their resurgent Pew 
(A figure of deadly farce in his new birth), 
Tap-tapped his way from Orcus back to 
earth; 


The publisher tells us that fifteen or twenty 
years ago a well-known London publishing 
firm had on its books the names of over a 
thousand booksellers, each of whom dealt 
exclusively in books; to-day — such has 
been the blighting effect of a 3d. discount— 
the same firm knows of only 245 such book¬ 
sellers ! This writer states the issues clearly, 
and shows that the publishers and book¬ 
sellers are agreed, and the authors wavering. 


What of the fourth party to the transaction 
—the public? Mr. Evans, who ought to 
know, answers this question as follows: 
“The real reading, book-loving, book¬ 
buying public will never grudge the extra 
penny in the shilling; it is a mere trifle on 
their occasional, scattered purchases, not 
felt in any appreciable degree, or sufficiently 
to deter them from having a book they may 
really want.” The solution, you see, looks 
near and simple, but that is just what it is 
not. You can get any number of people to 
talk reasonably and blandly about book 
discount; but if it takes a threat of Hollo¬ 
way to get twelve men into a box, it will 
take force of some kind to unite the book¬ 
dealing world on this subject. That force 
doth not yet appear. 


The dinner given to Mr. Sidney Low on 
his retirement from the editorial cbaii- of 
the St. James's Gazette was a scene of good 
humour. Mr. Gosse presided; Mr. Kipling 
made a speech ; „Mr. Henley sent a rhymed 
message; Mr. Alfred Austin offered a set 


Khush bash, kih alami guzrdn kha’ahad bud. 

Be gay! for the world will onward plod in time 
to come ; 

The soul still cry for its fleshy pod, in time to 
come; 

This skull thou seest so sprightly will be 
lying 

Under the foot of _the potter trod, in time to 
come! 

# #' # 

Maksud zi-jumla-i afrinish maaim. 
Creation’s perfect plan and muster toe are. 

In the eye of Heaven, its pearl of lustre we are. 

The world’s great orb is like a ring; and, 
doubtless, 

The graven gem of its bezelled cluster we are ! 

The English poet whose work is suggested 
by the foregoing—at least by their tech¬ 
nique—is William Barnes. His casual 
readers are unaware of the intricacy of 
his measures and the mastery he exerted 
over them. 


With reference to Maltus Q. Holyoake’s 
“Memories of Charles Dickens” in the 
December number of Chambers's Journal, Mr. 
Gladstone writes: “I recognise Dickens 
as a great fact in the literature of the 
century. But it made me angry to read 
somewhere that Dante was as familiar a 
name in Florence as Dickens in London.” 
Mr. Gladstone will find many persons to 
agree with him. 


Me. Lane is about to publish, under the 
simple title Poems, a volume containing 


And so, their Lover and his Lass made one, 
In their best prose this Admiral here was 
done.” 


Miss Robins, however, missed the point of 
the last two couplets in the following final 
sextet: 

“ One of this Pair sleeps till the crack of doom 
Where the great ocean-rollers plunge and 
boom. 

The other waits and wonders what his Friend, 
Dead now, and deaf, and silent, were the end 
Revealed to his rare spirit, would find to say 
If you, his lovers, loved him for this Play.” 

It is not to be fantastic to assume that 
Mr. Henley’s intention was not over com¬ 
plimentary to Admiral Guinea nor to those 
that rave of its merits. But Miss Robins 
gave the lines apathetic note which probably 
pleased the audience quite as well. 


Last week we drew attention to a 
curious development of Ian Maclarenism—a 
Calendar for 1898. Now arrives The las 
Maclaren Year Book (Hodder & Stoughton), 
which differs from the Calendar mainly in 
the length of its extracts. Each day has one 
—but they extend commonly to more than 
half a page instead of to a single line. But 
it is a queer, inconclusive, scrappy work. 


Literary matters make such demands 
upon our space that we cannot devote as 
much attention as we should like to Art; 
but we really must find space for these 
simple rules for telling to what school a 
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A nsw story by Dr. Weir Mitchell, the 
author of Hugh Wynn*, will run through 
the Century. Its title is The Adventures of 
Frangois: a Story of the French Revolution. 


Mr. F. E. Robinson, M.A. Cantab., 
announces that he is about to publish two 
series of Oxford and Cambridge College 
Histories. The “Oxford Series” will con¬ 
sist of twenty-one, and the “Cambridge 
Series ” of eighteen volumes. Each volume 
will be written by some one officially con¬ 
nected with the college of which it treats, 
or at least by some member of that college 
who is specially qualified for the task. The 
two senes will extend over a period of 
about two years, and no particular order 
will be observed in the publication of the 
volumes. It is hoped that the first volume 
will be ready early in the New Year. 


A rumour, to which the Daily News gave 
currency, that Wentworth House at Hamp¬ 
stead is about to be pulled down, and tne 
fear that “ Lawn Bank,” where Keats lived, 
is likely to go too, is vigorously contradicted 
by the Highgate and Hampstead Express , and 
we prefer to believe the contradiction. 


painter belongs. They were published first, 
we believe, in the Boston Transcript. 

“ If he paints the sky gray and grass brown, 
he belongs to the Old School. 

If he paints the sky bine and the grass green, 
he belongs to the Realistic School. 

If he paints the sky green and the grass blue, 
he belongs to the Impressionist School. 

If he paints the sky yellow and the grass 
purple, he is a Colourist. 

If he paints the sky black and the grass red, 
he is an artist of great decorative talent—great 
enough to make posters.” 

Mb. W. J. Stillman’s bright book of 
essays, The Old Rome and the New, and Other 
Studies (Grant Richards), ranges over many 
subjects and people, including Mr. Ruskin 
and his art teaching. Incidentally, Mr. 

Stillman quotes a letter he received from Mr. 

Ruskin in 1851, containing the following 
counsel on reading: “You should read 
much—and generally old books; but, above 
all, avoid German books—and all Germanists, 
except Carlyle, whom read as much as you 
can or like: read George Herbert and 
Spenser and Wordsworth and Homer, 
all constantly; Young’s Night Thoughts, 

Crabbe, and, of course, Shakespeare, 

Bacon and Jeremy Taylor and Bunyan; 
do not smile if I mention also Robinson 
Crusoe and the Arabian Nights, for standard 
places on your shelves.” 

Besides the books already announced— 
namely, Sigurd the Volsung, Love is Enough 
and The Sundering Flood, only two other books 
will be printed at the Kelmsoott Press. 

These are Some German Woodcuts of the 
Fifteenth Century, being thirty-five repro¬ 
ductions from books that were in the library 
at Kelmscott House, together with a list of 
the principal woodcut books in that library; 
and A Note by Wiliam Morris, being the 
account of his aims in starting the Kelmsoott 
Press, together with facts concerning the 
Press, and an annotated list of all the books 
there printed, compiled by Mr. 8. 0. 

Cockerell. These will be die last books 
printed at the Kelmscott Press, which will 
dose early in th6 New Year. The type will 
remain in the hands of the trustees for 
future use, but all the special ornament 
will be discontinued, and the woodblocks 
deposited in the British Museum. 

Both editions of Mr. Andrew Tuer’s 
recently published History of the Horn-Book 
are out of print. The author informs us 
that neither will be reprinted and that the 
types have been distributed. 

Mb. Anthony Hope’s sequel to The 
Prisoner of Zenda, which he calls Rupert of 
Hentzau, begins in the December Pall Mall 
Magazine. The opening chapters are rich 
in the promise of good intrigue. The 
historian is Fritz. The King has become 
fretful, and continually suspicious both of 
his enemy Rupert and his friend Rudolf 
RassendyU. The Queen is unhappy. The A volume called Fidelis, and Other Poems, 
only man who retains his old calm is Colonel which was reviewed in a recent Academy, 
Sapt, now Constable of Zenda. On the has for title-poem a eulogy of a favourite 
threshold of the story Fritz is despatched by dog. Curiously enough, another volume of 
the Queen with a letter to RassendyU, and poetry simultaneously published— Lays of j 
straightw ay the brave business of romance Iona, and Other Poems, by the Rev. J. | 
begins. We will not say more than this. Stone (Longmans & Co.), a thoughtful, 


Oub notice of Mr. Jacobi’s amusing 
book, Gesta Typographica, in our issue of 
November 20, anticipated some of the stories 
told in the new number of MaemiUan's 
Magazine ; but, of course, not aU. The 
writer revives the old newspaper report 
which said that “Sir Robert Peel, with a 
party of fiends, was shooting peasants in 
Ireland.” Landor once found a curious 
error in a proof of a set of verses he had 
written for the Keepsake. The last stanza 
was made to end: 

“ ‘ Yes,’ you shall say when once the dream 
(So hard to break) is o’er, 

‘ My love was very dear to him, 

My farm and peace no more.’ ” 

It should have been fame ; weU might Landor 
exclaim: “ Pity it was not printed my farm 
and peas!! ” 

_ / 

The error by mis-punctuation is illus¬ 
trated by several good instances. In the 
Poet’s Corner of a provincial newspaper 
the foHowing note was appended to some 
verses: “These lines were written nearly 
fifty years ago, by a gentleman who has for 
several years lain in the grave for his own 
amusement.” Soon after the last Egyptian 
campaign the foUowing curiously arranged 
and punctuated sentence appeared in a 
London evening paper: “To show the 
enthusiasm with which our troops have 
been received, we may mention that we 
have been told of several instances where 
cabmen have driven soldiers from Egypt to 
the barracks without charge.” 


reverent book—contains a sonnet inspired by 
precisely similar feelings. 

“SANCHO: AN OLD FRIEND. 

“ A large brown Irish retriever, buried in the 
Vicarage garden of St. Paul's, Haggerston. 
A stone to his memory is on the school wall, 
with this inscription: 

“ * In the oentre of this lawn lies 

SANCHO, 

a gentleman in all but humanity; thorough¬ 
bred, single in mind, true of heart; for seven¬ 
teen years the faithful and affectionate friend 
of his master, who loved him, and now for him 
“ faintly trusts the Larger Hope ” contained, it 
may be, in Romans viii. 19-21. 

He died April 26, 1883.’ 

“ Not sparse of friends the world has been to 
me, 

By^raoe of God; sweetness and light to 

Their love has given; many a stormy strife, 
Many a pulseless torpor, on my sea, 

Through them — their presence or their 
memory— 

Have been or stilled or quickened; and to 
thee, 

My Dog, the tribute, as the term, is due, 
My Friend! not least of all dear, near and 
true 

These seventeen years — and through the 
years to be, 

Sure in my heart of immortality, 

Must this be all ? I’ the great Day of the 
Lord, 

Shall aught that is of good and beauty now 
Be missing? Shall not each gift be re¬ 
stored ? 

Paul says ‘ the whole creation ’—why not 
thou ? ” 

A collection of poems in honour of pets 
would make an interesting book. 


A CoaREsroNDENT writes: 

“ Miss Ellen Nussey, the lifelong friend of 
‘ Currer Bell,’ has passed away at the age of 
eighty, at her home in Gomersal, and was laid 
to rest in Birstall Churchyard (the ' Briarfield ’ 
of Shirley) on November 30. The friend- 

S between Charlotte and her schoolmate 
fair to remain for long noteworthy in the 
history of literature. The little, forlorn, 
motherless child of alien race, pining in the 
rarefied atmosphere of Roehead School, opened 
her heart to the warm-hearted and kind 
English friend. Her common sense and strong, 
purposeful, motherly nature invited confidence 
ana offered rest, ana it is to Charlotte’s letters 
to her that we owe most of what we know of 
the self-revelation of the eldest of the three 
gifted sisters. Miss Nussey remained loyal and 
true to the memory of her well-loved and 
famous friend, and the letters she furnished to 
Mr. Wemyss Reid for his monograph, and 
later to Mr. Clement Shorter for his last work 
on Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle, form 
the most authentic staple for our later know¬ 
ledge of her character, as earlier a selection 
from them made by Mrs. Gaskell, contributed 
much to the ‘ classical ’ life of Charlotte which 
she published. There is little doubt that Miss 
Nussey served, at any rate in part, as the 
original model for the portrait of Caroline 
Helstone in Shirley ; and many of the traits 
with which Charlotte endued that character are 
those which in Ellen Nussey drew forth her 
love, and maintained it unshaken to the last. 
If Miss Nussey goes down to posterity as the 
friend of the foremost woman writer of the 
time, it will be a deserved honour, for in her 
counsel and affection Charlotte found much 
solace in her troubled pilgrimage.” 
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1897: A RETROSPECT. 


E ARLY in the year the publishers camo 
to the conclusion that the public was 
reading less than usual. The absorbing 
interest of foreign politics, and, later, the 
patriotic and expensive delights of the 
Jubilee, were rightly or wrongly held re¬ 
sponsible for this disinclination towards 
literature; and many publications believed 
to be of importance were deferred to a more 
convenient season. The result has been a 
tempestuous autumn. For three long months 
the tide of books has beaten about the doors 
of the Academy office. Its impetus is not 
yet exhausted ; but, at least, the ebb has 
set in, and the opportunity seems a favour¬ 
able one to pause for a retrospect, and to 
attempt some summing-up of the total 
achievement, since last Christmas, of so 
many pens. 

The first thing which strikes the candid 
and judicious observer of current literature 
must be, we think, that, where so much is 
good, so little is, or even aims at being, of 
the very best. A considerable proportion 
of English brain-power is devoted, year 
by year, to the business of writing, 
but of this proportion a very insignificant 
fraotion is spent even in the attempt at 
creating masterpieces. It goes in the pur¬ 
suit of what are, in most cases, consciously 
ephemeral ends; in the service not of art, 
but of bookmaking. Excellent and enter¬ 
taining bookmaking it is, very often, but 
none the lees bookmaking. The great bulk 
of modem literature may reasonably be 
divided under two heads. There is the 
literature of commerce, written by men who 
make a profession of writing for a liveli¬ 
hood. By the very law of its being, this 
literature has to consult the taste of that 
strange creature, the public. The taste of 
the public is subject to fits and eddies; it is 
swayed by fashion; and so schools of writing 
arise and vanish. A book makes a lucky hit; 
it catches the ear of the public; the public 
clamours for something more of the same 
kind; and, in accordance with the economic 
law of supply and demand, a host of clever 
imitators come forward to provide what is 
wanted. The “ Keynotes ” school has its 
vogue, the “ Kailyard ” school, the school 
of saddle and spur romance : they come and 
go, hailed and unregretted. With much of 
this literature the Academy has nothing 
to do: such books enjoy a vast subterranean 
circulation, and do not rise to the light 
of day. Much, on the other hand, is 
aimed at that section of the public which 
takes in the literary papers. This from 
week to week we sedulously review: but the 
stan lard of criticism applied is not an abso¬ 
lute one; it is relative to the aims of the 
book and the needs of its probable reader. 
“Good” means “good, upon a certain 
level,” and “bad,” that even that level is 
not attained. With all of this we have no 
quarrel. It is an excellent thing that a 
public which is ready to pay should have 
plenty of entertaining books to read, and it 
is an excellent thing that quick wits should 
be able to make an honest livelihood out of 
supplying them. Both readers and writers 


might be much worse employed. Nor do 
we suggest that art is altogether disregarded. 
It is not so. Most successful authors, we 
suppose, patch up some sort of a compro¬ 
mise between their consciences and their 
pockets. They write as well as they can 
afford, as well as the public will let them; 
and in many cases, no doubt, they write 
their best, and their best happens to be 
just what the public likes. But, of course, 
this is not the way that masterpieces are 
made. It were idle and probably priggish 
to cry aloud in the market-place because 
men prefer supporting a wife and family in 
comfort to the pursuit of so elusive a will o’ 
the wisp as art. We take what we can get, 
and do not pretend to find no pleasure 
in the capital reading our talented novelists 
provide for us. Nevertheless, when all is 
said and done, art is still art, and not 
commerce, and our whole - souled admira¬ 
tion is reserved for the few who, through 
good report and evil report, manage to 
keep their artistic conscience pure and un¬ 
defiled. 

The literature of commerce, then, accounts 
for nine-tenths of the books that come in 
such profusion. To some of its triumphs 
during the past year we shall briefly allude 
in the course of this review. Of the remain¬ 
ing tenth a large part is claimed by another 
form of literature, which, valuable and 
important as it is, is yet in cur eyes not 
quite the highest. This is the literature of 
knowledge. It would be difficult to over¬ 
estimate the amount of serious work which 
is now being done by Englishmen in almost 
every branch of scholarship and science. 
The catalogues of the leading publishers, 
and, still more, the transactions of in¬ 
numerable learned societies, bear witness to 
the fact. This literature we are rarely able 
to notice in detail in these columns, but we 
are not unconscious of its existence, or of 
its value. Nevertheless, we make no apology 
for calling it not quite the highest. For the 
literature of knowledge, like the literature 
of commerce, contains, of its very essence, 
the seeds of impermanence. Knowledge is 
progressive, while art is stationary ; and 
the hardly won learning of one generation 
is inevitably refuted by, or absorbed into, 
that of the next. The highest literature, 
then, because the only lasting literature, is 
the literature of art, established upon the 
universally beautiful and the universally 
true; and in surveying the writing of our 
day we are obliged to make this our central 
question. How far is the highest type of 
literature, this permanent and disinterested 
literature, represented? 

We cannot profess to be much encouraged 
by the answer which we are going to give. 
It is ill speaking for posterity, and we do not 
suppose that any year, since literature began 
to be, has produced more than two or three 
books which have kept their savour for a 
century. But a decade is no extravagant 
length of life for a book, and how many out 
of all the hundreds of books printed in 1897 
can we imagine as enduring and claiming 
attention in a decade’s time? Some poor 
dozen, surely, at most, and the rest, save for 
their ironical appeal to the student, will 
have gone the way of the snows of yester¬ 
year. 


Poetry. 

The vintage of poetry has been an 
especially scanty one. Of the Jubilee 
odes, the less said the better; the more 
official, the more exiguous in inspiration 
were they. The most successful was Mr. 
Francis Thompson’s; while one of the most 
considerable poetic achievements of the year 
is to be found in the same writer’s New Poem. 
Less amazing, perhaps, than the author’s 
earlier work, the book represents a notable 
advance in craftsmanship. Mr. Thompson 
has much to learn still, affectations to dismiss, 
harshnesses to slough off, obscurities to eluci¬ 
date ; but the critic must be strangely blind 
who does not see that he has the root of the 
whole matter in him, the divine gift of song, 
the sincere impulse and the authentic thrilL 
Brain and soul in no small degree have gone 
to the making of these strange, difficult 
poems, with their tangled conceits, their 
subtle introspection, their lofty and pene¬ 
trating spirituality. 

There are five other volumes which seem 
to us, in their own degree, of no incon¬ 
siderable merit. There is Mr. Lionel John¬ 
son’s Ireland, learned, meditative, dignified, 
full of fine thought and fine feeling. 
There is Mr. Arthur Symons’s Amoris 
Victima , delicately wrought, and free from 
the offence of his London Nights, but too 
insubstantial, too much lacking in the in¬ 
spiration of a broad humanity, to be quite 
great poetry. 

There is the slender but exquisite verse 
of The Earth-Breath, so modestly put for¬ 
ward by the secluded Irish writer who 
calls himself “A. E.” This is genuine, if 
little regarded poetry, in which the natural 
magic of the Gelt and the mysticism of 
the Platonist join in a wistful music which 
no other writer, except, perhaps, Mr. Yeats, 
has quite caught. 

Finally, there is the long-expected volume, 
the contents of which have already en¬ 
joyed an esoteric reputation, of that critic, 
scholar, and friend of poets, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dun ton. We must own that to us 
The Coming of Love is something of 8 
disappointment. Mr. Watts- Dun ton has 
absorbed so much poetry that he could 
hardly help writing some now and then. 
And it is a curious thing that under these 
circumstances his verse should be so much 
his own, so little an echo of that of other 
men. He has a great command of technical 
expedient, a facility and a smooth flow of 
rhythm. But with all this it is but only too 
rarely that he strikes us as inspired, or if 
inspired it is an inspiration bom only of 
the desire, and not the need, to write poetry. 
New volumes by Mr. William Watson and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips are promised before 
the close of the year. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ paraphrase ” of 
Omar Khayyam, from a language which 
he does not understand, into a metre 
appropriated by Fitz-Gerald, Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s commonplace Conversion of Winekel- 
mann, Mr. Benson’s Lord Tyet, Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s JUinmcula, Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s 
Song-Book of Bethia Hardaere, make up, 
perhaps, all that call for mention, saTe 
that a word of praise is due to the 
stirringly patriotic Admirals AH, of a 
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nearly new writer, Mr. Henry Newbolt. 
A single fine poem by Mr. Kipling at¬ 
tracted much attention when it appeared 
in a daily paper, and in the absence of new 
verse, the wise reader may console himself 
with the Select Poems of Mr. Meredith, 
and with the one-volume editions of Mrs. 
Browning and of Mr. Austin Dobson. 

CnmcisM. 

Of first-rate criticism there is even less to 
record than of first-rate poetry. The one 
book that stands out is Mr. Henley’s bril¬ 
liant and thorough study of Robert Burns. 
Those who most disagree with Mr. Henley’s 
conclusions are bound to admit the extra¬ 
ordinary energy and vividness with which 
they are put and enforced. It is criticism 
of a very high order, genuinely creative 
criticism, in the sense that it creates, fixes a 
presentment of its subject which is salient, 
consistent, permanent. Unless, and until, 
some equally potent critic give us an equally 
luminous counter portrait, Burns must re¬ 
main to the imagination, if not to the reason, 
Burns as he is interpreted by Mr. Henley. 
Next to Mr. Henley’s work we place Mr. 
Walter Raleigh’s elaborate and somewhat 
ancastic essay on Style. Mr. Baleigh has 
undeniable things to say, and he says them 
in a manner full of epigram and metaphor, 
a deliberate, highly wrought, highly self- 
conscious manner, which will attract some 
as much as it will inevitably repel others. 
If you like it, it is a fine; if you dislike it, 
it is at least a remarkably suggestive book. 
And in it we seem to detect the influence of 
Mr. Meredith—a reprint of whose long- 
buried essay on The Comic Spirit has given 
great joy alike to those who knew it and to 
those who knew it not. A privately printed 
selection of Mr. Pater’s contributions to the 
Guardian is probably the last legacy we 
shall have from a man who more than any 
other has left his mark upon modem 
criticism. These reviews are the very genius 
of reviewing. In the second flight of critical 
work we put some half-dozen books— 
Mr. Symons’s Essays in Two Literatures , Mr. 
Traill’s The New Fiction, Mr. Robert¬ 
son’s New Essays Towards a Method in 
Criticism, Mr. Whibley’s Studies in Frank¬ 
ness. And of these we venture to pick out 
that of Mr. Symons, in whom the influence 
of Mr. Pater is very strong, as showing at 
once the finer art and the rarer sensitiveness. 
Of essays in the older and wider sense 
there are none worth mention of native 
growth. Matthew Arnold’s Friendship's 
Garland has been reprinted, and a trans¬ 
lation of M. Maeterlinck’s Trisor des Humbles, 
together with one of his Aglavaine et 
Sely setts, has made a profound impression. 
M. Maeterlinck is rapidly beooming one of 
the few living foreigners who can be re¬ 
garded as a force in English letters. 

Fiction. 

We pass now to the novel, admittedly 
the characteristic art of our age, as the 
drama was the characteristic art of the 
Elizabethan age; less potent in its hold 
upon the mind and heart of the few than 
poetry, but more universal in its appeal, 
more catholic in its comprehensiveness. 'In 


the novel, we venture to think, the outlook 
is one for moderate and chastened hope. 
Of the two acknowledged masters of prose 
fiction, Mr. Meredith has, this year again, 
given us nothing. Mr. Hardy has given us 
The Well-Beloved, a book which represents a 
return to the happier pre-Judean period of 
his development, but which, nevertheless, 
cannot be regarded as an unqualified success. 
Mr. Stevenson might possibly have ham¬ 
mered St. Ives into a romance worthy to 
rank with Catriona. Possibly, but not 
certainly, for the Vailima Letters show that 
he was profoundly dissatisfied with it. But as 
he left it it is incomplete, ragged, lacking in 
unity. Upon Mr. Kipling’s second attempt 
to write a long book, Captains Courageous, 
we have spoken recently. In The Spoils of 
Poynton and What Maisie Knew Mr. Henry 
James’s hand is, perhaps, surer, his art more 
subtle than ever before. To his unexampled 
mastery of words, to his profound psycho¬ 
logical analysis, he adds a new idealism, 
and paints the victory of beauty, the beauty 
here of inanimate things, there of the un¬ 
spotted soul, triumphing over the sordid 
and vulgar in its surroundings. Another 
honest and imperfectly appreciated workman 
is Mr. Gissing. The Whirlpool lacks the 
distinction of Mr. James’s books, for style 
was the gift left out by the fairies at Mr. 
Gissing’s christening. But, for all that, 
it is a powerful novel, well constructed, 
informed with moral ideas, interesting 
from beginning to end. And if it paints 
life in lurid colours upon a background 
of drab, it is none the less true to that 
side of life which catches Mr. Gissing’s 
vision. In Human Odds and Ends, Mr. 
Gissing developes some qualities of 
humour and irony which are not so con¬ 
spicuous in his longer works. The School 
for Saints is a far more important book 
than any which John Oliver Hobbes has 
hitherto essayed. It is a remarkable 
advance. The fantastic has given way to 
the human. In a less measure, this is true 
also of Mr. Benjamin Swift. The people 
in The Tormentor are at least partly human. 
They have elements of the fantastic, the 
grotesque; but they have human qualities 
also, very closely and acutely studied. In 
other respects, The Tormentor compares 
favourably with Nancy Noon. The con¬ 
struction is more orderly, the style less corus¬ 
cating, more Mr. Swift’s own; at moments 
it attains a rare beauty. These are, we 
think, the conspicuous successes of the 
year, and to them should, perhaps, be 
added, for its distinction of style and its 
touch upon character, Mr. G. S. Street’s 
The Wise and the Wayward. 

Mr. Morris’s archaic romance, The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles, has a beauty, a 
recondite artificial beauty, of its own; 
and the same may be said of Mr. 
Yeats’ The Secret Rose. Mr. Wells, in 
The Invisible Man and The Piattner Story, 
ursues the vein of scientific marvel which 
e has found so rich. Miss Wilkins’ 
admirable Jerome heads a train of sojourners 
from over the Atlantic, among which Mr. 
Allen’s The Choir Invisible and Mrs. Ather¬ 
ton’s Patience Sparhawk are the most note¬ 
worthy. A few other books have struck us 
as having real artistic accomplishment, or, 


at the least, intention; it is sufficient to enu¬ 
merate Mr. Sturgis’s The Folly of Pen Har¬ 
rington, Miss Schreiner’s Peter Halkett, Miss 
Sinclair’s Audrey Craven, Miss Violet Hunt’s 
Unkist, Unkind, Mr. Voynich’s Gad-Fly, Mr. 
Pain’s Octave of Claudius, Mr. Jacobs’s The 
Skipper's Wooing, Mrs. Fleming’s A Pinchbeck 
Goddess, Miss Harraden’s Hilda Strafford, Mr. 
Algernon Gissing’s A Scholar of Bygate, Mr. 
Prevost’s False Dawn, Mr. Brewer’s Specu¬ 
lators, Mr. Burrow’s The Way of the Wind. The 
list, no doubt, might boar expansion from 
others that we have overlooked. Several 
books have, naturally enough, received 
attention out of all proportion to their in¬ 
trinsic merits. Among these we should 
class Mme. Sarah Grand’s Beth Book, 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s Quest of the Golden 
Girl, and Mr. Hall Caine’s The Christian. 
So far as popularity goes, romance 
is in the ascendant; the problem novel 
and the idyll languish, while our young 
men and maidens pore over thrilling 
tales of clattering spurs and “hairbreadth 
scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.” The 
leader, after Stevenson, of this school, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, maintains his place. In 
Phroso all his old fertility of invention 
is combined with a certain originality 
of setting. Mr. Crockett, on the other 
hand, seems to falter. But a score of 
youthful aspirants crowd up to take his 
place. The recipe ie an easy one: a 
chivalrous gentleman, a dash of historic 
colour, an eyebrow, a mouthful of strange 
oaths, and the trick is done. But the repe¬ 
tition will pall, and in a year or two we 
shall all be writing novels on politics or 
religion or spiritualism again. The present 
fashion is at least a wholesome one, and in 
Scott and Dumas its followers have excellent 
models to work from. 

Biogeaphy. 

Other branches of literature claim all too 
brief consideration. The mania for bio¬ 
graphy shows no signs of abatement. Of 
the most trivial people, upon the slightest 
excuse, voluminous and, as a rule, ill-edited 
lives are thrust before a reluctant public. 
Few of these productions, we should imagine, 
pay the cost of printing. They are published 
to gratify the monstrous vanity of relatives 
ana friends, a class of people singularly 
inept to see the subjects of them in their true 
proportions. Even in the case of those whose 
biographies might reasonably be written, we 
have again and again to oomplain of too great 
diffuseness, of too ardent a desire to gather 
up the last shred of unimportant or un¬ 
characteristic detail. The biography which 
makes any claim to be a work of art is the 
rarest of things. Madame Darmeeteter’s 
Renan , Captain Mahan’s Nelson are welcome 
exceptions. So far as subject-matter is 
concerned, the Memoir of Lord Tennyson, by 
his son, is of the first importance. It' is- 
an official biography, somewhat grudgingly 
given, in which the traditional presentment 
of Tennyson is elaborated with extreme 
fidelity and reticence. The Autobiographies 
of Gibbon, Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in 
India, the Life of Jowett, the Letters of Mrs. 
Browning, stand out from the ruck as of 
exceptional interest. 
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Anthologies. 

The reprinting of old poets goes on 
apace, ana still more the making of antholo¬ 
gies. Amongst such Mrs. Meynell’s Flower 
of the Mind and Mr. Henley’s English Lyrice 
come in the very front rank. A second 
series of the Golden Treasury does not reach 
the level of that earlier volume, to which so 
many gratefully owe their first introduction 
to the joys of English literature. Less com¬ 
prehensive are the aims of Mr. E. Y. Lucas’s 
Book of Verses for Children, Mr. Sayle’s In 
Praise of Music, Mr. Couch’s English Sonnets, 
Mr. Aubrey Stewart’s Epigrams and Epitaphs, 
Mr. Orawfurd’s Four Poets ; all are carried 
out with knowledge and discrimination. 

Miscellaneous. 

Scholarship appears to us to be suffer¬ 
ing under the dominion of the series. 
On every conceivable subj'ect some pub¬ 
lisher or other has started a collection 
of manuals or handbooks. Few of these 
profess to make any real addition to 
knowledge; they are but rival attempts 
at mincing learning up small for weak 
digestions. That this should be done once 
is well enough; it does not seem necessary 
that it should be done over and over again. 
The publisher probably finds that one 
volume of a senes sells another. From a 
less : commercial point of view the dis¬ 
advantages of the system are apparent. 
Scholars are called from their independent 
tasks to serve up once more the funeral 
baked meats, and the exasperating uni¬ 
formity of the series drives them into a 
groove, and robs their work of any origin¬ 
ality it might otherwise have possessed. 
Nevertheless some good books have appeared 
during the year; so many, in fact, that only 
a representative few can find mention here. 
Under the head of literary history we note 
the second volume of Prof. Courthope’s 
History of English Poetry, Prof. KeFs Epic 
and Romance, Dr. Hill’s Johnsonian Mis¬ 
cellanies, Dr. Gasquet’s Old English Bible, 
and a whole host of writings upon Shake¬ 
speare, of which Mr. Lee’s article in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. 
Madden’s Diary of William Silence, Mr. 
Carter’s Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant, 
are the most important. A cheap re¬ 
print of some of the volumes of Dr. 
Furness’s New Variorum Shakespeare is a 
welcome boon. So is the section of the 
new British Museum Catalogue dealing 
with Shakespeare. The old controversy as 
to the Sonnets has revived gaily in con¬ 
sequence of Lady Newdegate-Newdigate’s 
Gossip from a Muniment Room. General 
history yields new volumes of the well- 
known works by Prof. Gardiner and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, and among special 
studies Prof. Maitland’s Domesday Bock and 
Beyond, Mr. Lang’s Pickle the Spy, Mr. 
Leach’s English Schools at the Reformation, 
Mr. Morley’s Macehiavelli, Major Hume’s 
Ralegh and his Philip II. of Spain, Father 
Taunton’s Black Monks of St. Benedict in 
England, Canon Jessopp’s St. William of 
Norwich and his Life of Donne, Mr. 
J. W. Clark’s Observances of Barnwell, 
Canon Knox Little’s St. Francis of Assisi, 


Mr. Beasley’s Dawn of Modem Geography. 
In Philosophy we have Frazer’s Philosophy 
of Theism and R. L. Nettleship’s Lectures 
and Remains ; in theology Archbishop 
Benson’s posthumous study of St. Cy¬ 
prian ; in anthropology and folk-lore 
Mr. Grant Allen’s Evolution of the Idea of 
God, Mr. Borlase’s Irish Dolmens, Mr. Nutt’s 
Voyage of Bran; in Economics Mr. Charles 
Booth’s Life and Labour in East London, a 
monumental work now at last complete. In 
classical scholarship the signal tilings are 
Prof. Jebb’s Ajax and the coming edition of 
the newly discovered fragments of Bacchy- 
lides. It need hardly be said that this list 
is representative rather than exhaustive. 
To it may be appended the names of two 
books which have had a popular rather 
than a literary or academio success. These 
are Dr. Nansen’s Farthest North and Mr. 
8 tee vena’s Land of the Dollar. 

And so we come back to the point from 
which we started, that while the literature 
of commerce and the literature of know¬ 
ledge are flourishing, that highest type of 
literature, which we ventured to call the 
literature of art, finds relatively but few 
adherents. And the question suggests itself 
whether anything can be done to remedy 
this disproportion. At bottom, perhaps, it 
is partly a matter of stimulus. Men must 
have something tangible to work for: the 
popular novelist finds his reward in the 
cheques of his agent, the literary student in 
the distant beckoning of a professorship. 
The artist alone works for nothing but the 
satisfaction of his own conscience and the 
silent esteem of those who respect art. 


AN ACADEMY OF LETTERS. 

Oub suggested list of names for an Academy 
of Letteb8 aroused considerable interest, to 
which our columns and the columns of the 
London, provincial, and French presses 
have testified. We do not propose to 
make any change in our selection; but 
if it were desired to increase the number 
of Academicians from forty to fifty, the 
suggestions of our correspondents would 
indicate the following additional names: 


James Martineau. 
Edward Caird. 
Henry Sidgwick. 
Lord Aoton. 

F. Max Muller. 


Frederic Harrison. 
William Watson. 
Sir Walter Besant. 
Edward Dowden. 
T. Watts-Dunton. 


A glance at the article on page 497, with the 
long list of awards, shows the power of such 
a body as the French Academy to assist 
merit. It was with the idea of encouraging 
authors of younger reputation that we decided 
to crown two books each year with awards 
of one hundred guineas and fifty guineas. 

In reply to many enquiries, we may add 
that we hope to announce the names of the 
authors whose books have been “ crowned ” 
in our issue of January 15. 


SOME 

YOUNGER REPUTATIONS. 


MR. W. B. YEATS. 

Mb. Yeats, bom near Dublin in 1866, has done 
much work as an anthologist and critic, to 
which we need not here allude, nor even to 
his labours of love in connexion with the 
mystic Blake. His highest and finest work 
is to be found in his collected Poems, which 
comprise the beet of his previously pub¬ 
lished verse; in John Sherman and Dhoya, a 
little volume of the Pseudonym Series; in 
The Celtic Twilight, a medley of legend and 
reverie; and in The Secret Rose, a collection 
of imaginative tales. All these are steeped 
in a magic which makes them too aerial 
and unsubstantial for some readers, too 
dreamy and dim; and yet they are wonder¬ 
fully concrete and close to earth as well. 
This writer is emphatically one of those who 
have an abiding vision of beauty and truth, 
embracing all things, since all things are 
but the immortal moods of an immortal 
imagination. He finds 

“ In all poor foolish things that live a day, 
Eternal Beauty wandering on her way.” 

So to him the old Irish mythology, and the 
visible world of nature, and the set schemes 
of the mystics, and the daily life of man, 
are equally charged with an equal meaning, 
than which he can see and sing nothing 
else, whether he take romance, or drama, or 
lyric, or short story for his chosen method 
of expression. And he is not a misty, 
turbid writer, with flashes of beautiful 
light: he is far too pure and passionate 
an artist, a craftsman, for that. He has 
written lyrics of lovely simplicity and 
pathetic music, which a child could feel; 
and at his farthest flights toward the ulti¬ 
mate and the primal verities he remains 
dear and definite. His gift of words, 
wonderfully fresh and moving, his command 
over the sights and sounds of nature, his 
penetrating observation, while they make 
his poetry and his prose full of colour and 
cadence, full of romantic charm, are yet 
turned by him to the service of a higher 
imagination, which apprehends life sub specie 
wtemitatis ; but of didacticism, allegory, 
moralising, he has no trace. He does not 
make Oisin, and the whole vast Celtic world 
of wonder and enchantment, so variously 
presented in his writings, mere vehides of 
an unearthly creed: they are real to him, 
because they are ideal: not more so the 
living creatures of the fields and waters, 
whom he shows to us with so faithful and 
apt a touch. A pre-historic myth, a peasant 
poet of the last century, a mediaeval mystic, 
a London suburb—they tell him the same 
tale of a divine imagination envisaging itself 
in moods of life: whence a kind of com¬ 
passionate exultation in his presentments of 
passions and emotions, be they personal or 
dramatic. So, he has humour, that precious 
possession inseparable from true art and 
spirituality; humour of a gently ironical 
and sympathetic sort. He suffers, doubt¬ 
less, somewhat from his English readers’ 
unfamiliarity with his Irish themes and 
interests, as also from his “ transcendental- 
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ism ” ; but no one bas questioned the tech¬ 
nical side of his excellence; the wistful 
solemnity and lyrical melody of his verse, 
the musical rhythm of his prose, his mastery 
of the proper arresting word, the striking, 
unaffected epithet. And he has never con¬ 
descended to inferior stuff, never squandered 
his talent upon poor matter; his work is 
always ardent and fine, respecting itself. 
To Mr. Yeats we look for a masterpiece, 
since his imagination is of the highest 
quality, and his execution not far beneath it. 


MR. GEORGE GIS8ING. 

Thk discriminating have had their eyes upon 
Mr. Gissing since first, in Demos, he showed 
what stuff he was of; the popular success 
which he has never courted he has never 
won. He is handicapped by the fact that, 
though an excellent craftsman, he has not 
style—has not, that is to say, distinction, 
finish, beauty of style. Yet from first to 
last, from Eve's Ransom to The Whirlpool, he 
has written a round dozen of admirable novels 
—solid, honest, patient novels, such as but 
few men, in the face of comparative neglect, 
have the grit to turn out. And they are 
novels full of ideas. No one works more 
under the domination of the idea than Mr. 
Gissing. In New Grub Street, that remorse¬ 
less analysis and indictment of Mr. Gissing’s 
own profession, Harold Biffen, the realist, 
who lives on bread and dripping in a 
garret and rejoices in the Greek choric 
metres, thus expounds his theory of the art 
of fiction: 

“ What I really aim at is an absolute realism 
in the sphere of the ignobly decent. The field, 
as I understand it, is a new one. I don’t know 
any writer who has treated ordinary vulgar 
life with fidelity and seriousness. Zola writes 
deliberate tragedies; his vilest: figures become 
heroic from the place they fill in a strongly 
imagined drama. I want to deal with the 
essentially unheroic, with the day-to-day life 
of that vast majority of people who are at the 
mercy of paltry circumstance. Dickens under¬ 
stood the possibility of such work, but his 
tendency to melodrama on the one hand, and 
his humour on the other, prevented him from 
thinking of it. An instance, now. As I came 
along by Regent’s Park, half an hour ago, a 
man and a girl were walking close in front of 
me, love-making. I passed them slowly and 
heard a good deal of their talk—it was part of 
the situation that they should pay no heed to a 
stranger’s proximity. Now, such a love scene 
as that has absolutely never been written down; 
it was entirely decent, yet vulgar to the nth 
power. Dickens would have made it ludicrous 
—a gross injustice. Other men who deal with 
low-class life would perhaps have preferred 
idealising it—an absurdity. For my own part, 
I am going to reproduce it verbatim, without 
one single impertinent suggestion of any point 
of view save that of honest reporting. The 
result will be something unutterably tedious. 
Precisely. That is the stamp of the ignobly 
decent life. If it were anything but tedious, it 
would be untrue.” 

In part, Harold Biffen’s theory is Mr- 
Gissing’s also. In part, and not entirety) 
because Mr. Gissing is not a pure realist. 
The “ignobly decent” is his subject; he 
observes it laboriously, minutely, from every 
conceivable point of view. But he does not 
merely observe it—he condemns. And that 


makes all the difference; it turns Mr. 
Gissing from a realist into a pessimist. A 
pessimist he is, deliberately. He lays his 
finger, here and there, on every condition 
of our middle-class life; and points out how 
each in turn operates to degrade and ruin 
the humanity which it controls. His books 
are crowded with failures, failures that 
might so easily have been successes. He 
shows you idealism thwarted bv the pettiest 
of barriers, by imperfect education, by 
imagined social requirements, by natural 
instinct prompting to foolish marriage, often- 
est of all, by j ust the hundred-a-year too little; 
ambitions warped, the joy of life crushed. 
Only once does the idealist get the best of 
it, in Thyrta. Here Mr. Gissing has given 
wing to the poetry that is in his soul; 
therefore, you admire the other books, but 
you love Thyrta. The middle-class, with its 
infinitesimal grades, is Mr. Gissing’s field of 
study. His gentle folk do not convince; 
on the other hand, he can venture into 
the slums, and in The Nether World has 
anticipated alike Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Maugham, and painted a Bank Holiday in 
all its Bank Holidayness. 


MR. “ANTHONY HOPE.” 

If the circulation of Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
books exceeds that of novelists of higher 
rank, it is no matter of reproach against 
him: it is neither to puffery nor to vulgarity 
that he owes his success. The extremes 
of his field are marked, on the one hand, 
by The Chronicles of Count Antonio ; on 
the other, by The Dolly Dialogues. The 
former is his most deliberate effort after 
effect in style. Probably, also, none of 
his creations has fallen so perilously near 
to failure. It is a book, indeed, that one 
has read with pleasure and with admira¬ 
tion; only, having once closed it, straight¬ 
way one forgets what manner of book it 
was. From beginning to end it contains no 
bungled sentence or discordant collocation; 
it is not confused or diffuse; it is singularly 
free from definite defect: only it is lacking, 
too, in that unspeakable quality which can 
make a story or a character or a phrase to 
shine out from its neighbourhood and live 
in the memory. Yet it is by a kindred 
work that Mr. Hope is best known; and if 
one asks why The Prisoner of Zenda has 
captured the fancy and imagination of so 
great a company, no other reason suggests 
itself than that mere suspicion of modem 
cynicism which imparts to the whole a 
vague twang of burlesque. To what extent 
Rupert of Hentzau will preserve this strain it 
is too early to conjecture. Phroso, in the 
same species, marks a decline; but the 
air of Ruritania is invigorating. 

As the amused watcher of his own 
London, Mr. Hope appears at his most 
considerable stature in The God in the Car. 
The picture of the “magerful man” is 
almost too definitely drawn from life to 
rank among creations; nevertheless, so 
convincingly to portray the Titan, with his 
gift of overwhelming vitality and his un¬ 
conscious power of domination, is no petty 
feat. It is bright, too, with that illuminative 
see-saw of dialogue which is characteristic 


of Mr. Hope on his most modem and 
frivolous side—the side, that is, which 
appeals most directly to whatever there is 
of frivolous in the reader—and which is the 
essence of the charming Dolly Dialogues. 
Across the Channel the thing has been done 
before; and Mr. Hope is not Gyp; and, for 
the matter of that, English is not French. 
Anyway, the Dialogues are very clever, and, 
at points, even brilliant. 

His smart dialogue is sometimes held up 
as a matter of reproach against him; and 
we acknowledge, thankfully, that the con¬ 
versations of the people in A Man of Mark, 
Mr. Witt's Widow, and The Comedies of 
Courtship, are more amusing than the greater 
number of those at which, in real life, we 
are privileged to assist. But it is not always 
their wit from which the reader derives the 
most pleasure; more oftep it is their aptness. 
The average man speaks 12,000 words a day, 
the average woman half as many again. Out 
of the 30,000 words launched between sleep 
and sleep by, say, a betrothed couple, Mr. 
Hope has a happy knack of arresting the 
half-dozen winged sentences that have a 
real bearing upon the true lives of them. 
Divorce them from their context, or in any¬ 
wise modify the circumstances, and these 
same words that seem so “ smart ” become 
as futile as an electro-magnet when the 
circuit is broken. It is Comedies of Courtship 
that we have particularly in our mind. 

It must be confessed that the man who 
wrote these books knows his world more 
than calf-skin deep, that he is detached 
enough to watch it steadily, and clever 
enough to read it. We credit him with a 
modesty that recognises his limitations, and 
we earnestly entreat him not to be seduced 
by the critics who worry him to take him- 
self more seriously. He is not a Thackeray 
or a Stevenson, but he is eminently refresh¬ 
ing; a cynic indeed, but a cynic with a 
sound digestion and a shapely style. 


MR. JOHN DAVIDSON. 

In the seventies and eighties Mr. John 
Davidson was writing romantic farces and 
astorals. These have no dramatic qualities, 
ut they bloom with fantastic humour and 
fresh poetxy, wild-wood notes. Mr. Davidson 
came from Scotland to London, went through 
the furnace, and found his living in jour¬ 
nalism. In 1890 he published Perfervid-, 
or, the Career of Ninian Jamieson, a fasci¬ 
nating study of the perferoidum ingenium 
Scotorum. It was little regarded, but, 
nevertheless, it had, and has, its warm 
admirers. Mr. Davidson has not ceased to 
write fiction, but it is in poetry that he has 
achieved most. Take a sample of his early 
verse, from In a Music-Hall : 

THE SWING. 

“ We sat on the swing together; 

At the eud of the orcbard-close, 

A hill with its budding heather 
like a purple dome arose. 

On the heavily ivied chapel 
The sun for the windows sought; 

In the shadows of pear-tree and apple 
The daisies were crowded and ca ght. 
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And this was her thirteenth summer, 

And I was as old as she; 

But love is an early comer: 

He came to her and me. 

O, silently, slowly swinging, 

Till a star peered half-afraid, 

And the chapel-bell was ringing, 

And the shadows were lost in shade.” 

Fame came to Mr. Davidson with his Fleet- 
street Eclogues, and was confirmed by bis 
BdUads and, Songs. The ballad form suits 
him admirably. He has not the genius for 
finish, but he has an impetuous movement, 
an astonishing vigour. He is a bom singer, 
he carries you off your legs with magnificent 
stanzas. 

“ The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm; 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain; 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain.” 

It has a swing, an entrain. 

But the “ fundamental brainwork ” of 
Mr. Davidson’s poems will rarely bear 
analysis. He has emotions and instincts, 
but he has nophilosophy—he does not think 
things out. His ethics are somewhat anti- 
nomian, his social fervour vague and rhetori¬ 
cal : he lends himself cruelly to caricature. 
It is in the pastoral mood that he satisfies 
most and offends least. Always a sojourner 
in Fleet-street, he brings thither the smell of 
the heather and the dew of the morning 
upon the meadows. Town and country jostle 
each other throughout the Eclogues, the 
human impulses and the fascination of Pan. 
He has breathed a new life into the some¬ 
what worn form which he affects. Outdoor 
sights and sounds he renders with the eve 
of a master and the passion of a lover; he 
renders the atmosphere and the feel of the 
wind. What a large airiness there is in 
these two stanzas from In Romney Marsh: 

“ As I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 

I saw above the Downs’ low crest 
The crimson brands of sunset fall. 

Flicker and fade from the West. 

Night sank: like flakes of silver fire, 

The stars in one great shower came down; 
Shrill blew the wind; and shrill the wire 
Bang out from Hythe to Romney town.” 

Were he less a child of nature, Mr. David¬ 
son might sing less; upon a broader in¬ 
tellectual basis he might sing more wisely. 


MR. HENRY ‘‘8ETON MERRIMAN.” 

Is Mr. Merriman one of the great, or only one 
of the second-rate ? That interesting question 
cannot yet receive a conclusive answer, but 
the fact that it can be seriously propounded 
shows that its subject has already gone far, 
and may go farther. In fact, Mr. Merriman 
writes so well that one is disappointed that 
he does not write better. He has nearly all 
the necessary qualities for his art. His 
characters—particularly his men—are real 
fleah-and-blood creations; his scenery— 
whether it be the Russian steppes in 
The Sowers or the tangled jungle of Africa 
in With Edged Tools —is vividly photographed 
upon the mind’s eye of the reader; his 
dialogue is concise and occasionally witty. 
IJnlike a good many modem novelists, he 


can construct a plot, as he shows us in From 
One Generation to Another, of which the 
denouement is at once extremely powerful and 
perfectly natural. He is intensely patriotic. 
Not quite so patently as Mr. Kiplin g , but 
quite as plainly to those who will read 
between the lines, he shows us that in his 
opinion the well-bred young En glishman 
can go anywhere and do anything. TTi« 
heroes are just as much at home in 
Buluwayo as in Bond-street; we find them 
philandering in a Belgravian drawing-room 
one week, and tending the fever-stricken in 
a Russian village the next. Then he is 
dean. He writes as an English gentleman 
talks in a mixed company, with a careful 
choice of topics as well as of language. With 
all this in his favour, it may be wondered 
why there should be any doubt as to the 
answer to our original question. Un¬ 
fortunately, a novelist may have all these 
admirable qualities, and yet remain essenti¬ 
ally second-rate. So far, Mr. Merriman has 
not given many indications of deep thought 
on the great problems of human existence. 
As a substitute, he is rather too fond of 
taking the reader aside for a moment, in the 
manner of Thackeray, in order to make 
some slightly cynical and occasionally rather 
trite comment on the situation at which his 
story has arrived. These remarks come 
much better from the mouth of one of the 
characters—for example, that most astute of 
good fellows, Karl Steinmetz in The Sowers 
—than from the author in a parenthesis. 
If the importunity of publishers and editors 
will only give Mr. Merriman time to 
think over his stories a little longer before 
writing them, and to edit them a little more 
severely after they are written, we believe 
that he will justify the great promise of 
some of his early Btories, and achieve a work 
which will take rank as literature. Other¬ 
wise, he will merely remain one of the 
most agreeable of our many ephemeral 
romancers. 


MR. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 

Me. Qtjiller-Couch is thirty-four, a scholar 
and a Comishman. Those seem to be the 
main facts which bear upon his literary 
work. He was educated at Clifton, where 
the late Mr. T. E. Brown was among the 
masters. From Clifton Mr. Couch went to 
Oxford, where he took a scholarship at 
Trinity, but distinguished himself chiefly 
by contributions to the Oxford Magazine. 
More than that, he actually started an 
undergraduate paper— The Rattle —which 
had a brief existence for the Eights week, 
and seemed at the moment a marvel of 
brilliancy. Whether Mr. Couch could read 
over those early efforts without a cold 
shudder is another question; but his talent 
was undoubtedly precocious. Bead Man's 
Rock, by “ Q.,” appeared before its author 
had taken his degree, and there is a 
tradition that he sent it in among his 
credentials when applying for a fellowship 
at Magdalen. Troy Town followed at no 
long interval, and this book revealed, 
although in a very imperfect form, the true 
bent of Mr. Couch’s genius. For Troy 
Town, as most people know, is Fowey, 


! where “ Q.” lives, and this was only the 
beginning of a long series of Cornish 
studies. Mr. Couch is one of those writers 
who find their best inspiration in the air of 
their native county, ana, unlike so many of 
them, he seems to feel that influence more 
strongly when he is living on the spot 
Mr. Barrie, if we mistake not, was in 
Engl a n d when he wrote the Window t* 
Thrums, and Stevenson seemed to experi¬ 
ence the fascination of Scotland most in¬ 
tensely when it was heightened by contrast 
with his Samoan abode; but Mr. Conch 
always has been at his best when writing 
of the sights and the people who were 
actually about him. After he left Oxford, 
and before he settled down in Fowey, 
there was a period of literary work and 
journalism in London which resulted in 
a temporary breakdown of his health 
One journalistic connexion he took with 
him to Cornwall, where he has written 
for several years weekly causeries in the 
Speaker. He has indeed all the equip¬ 
ment of a critic—sound scholarship, keen 
relish for literature, and a generous readi¬ 
ness to welcome new talent. His interest 
in the technical business of authorship— 
what one may call the mechanism of style— 
has shown itself in an unusually protracted 
period of discipleship. No author has laid 
to heart more closely Stevenson’s advice to 
imitate the procedure of greater men; and 
Mr. Couch’s latest published work has been 
a tour deforce in this kind—the completion 
of St. Ives. Yet not even that is so close 
a reproduction of Stevenson’s maimer as the 
story, “ Gabriel Foot, Highwayman,” which 
was included in Noughts and Crosses. In 
the same volume were several studies after 
Daudet, paraphrased rather than translated 
from the Lettres de Mon Moulin and elsewhere. 
But the best things were those for whieb 
one could adduce no original—the story of 
the mad Mayor of Gantick, or the story of 
the engine-driver for whom the soul of his 
burnt wife incarnated itself in butterflies, 
and who was a peaceable madman, hostile 
only to entomologists, till the tragic day 
when a moth fluttered into the flame of 
altar tapers in the church, and he rushed 
out a blaspheming and raving maniac. 
Better still, perhaps, than the best of these 
admirable short stories is the tale, “ I Saw 
Three Ships Come Sailing,” with its virion 
of tempest on the Cornish coast, and ships 
appearing for an instant out of the mist 
before they dash upon the reef. Mr. Conch 
has hardly surpassed that story yet: /«, 
admirable and pathetic novel though it 
was, suggested Mr. Barrie’s influence too 
strongly. However, “Q” is young still; 
and time, compared to the life of man, is 
long. 


MR. “BENJAMIN SWIFT.” 

Mr. Benjamin Swift published last year s 
novel, Nancy Noon, which had considerable 
vogue, and won an amount of more or less 
injudicious praise. The book was full of a 
certain moral fervour gone wrong, which 
appealed to the “great heart,” the “Non¬ 
conformist conscience,” or whatever is the 
proper name of the turbid popular mind. 
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We do not wish to be rude to Mr. Swift, 
but his position is precisely that which once 
was filled by the gifted author of Festus. 
Spasms and contortions are always market¬ 
able, and he may rest assured that the praise 
which the book received was not due to its 
sparse fragments of literary worth. But 
this year he has given us a new novel, The 
Tormentor, which doubtless surprised some 
of the amiable gentlemen who admired its 
predecessor. Yet the book is a real advance, 
and it is just because of the good stuff 
which Mr. Swift has in him that these notes 
are written. 

On a hasty glance both the books seem 
amazingly bad. A turgid, explosive style, 
a pretentiousness of language covering a 
very real triviality of thought, seems at first 
the only feature. Form, design, there is 
none. Throughout one catches a glimmer 
of a conception, but irrelevant rhapsodies 
rob it of all effect. The characters are in 
the main ludicrous, for the author has 
shirked his proper work, and, instead of an 
honest attempt at adequate characterisation, 
has fled to the ugly fervours of incompetence. 
It is a sort of new Byronism, to our mind 
infinitely lees virile and promising than the 
old. If we are compelled to decide between 
the rococo and the lohwarmeruch we choose 
the rococo. His ignorance of the little 
things which give verisimilitude is amazing 
even in a very young man; his lack of good 
breeding is incomprehensible in a man of 
culture. The books are in a way utterly 
repulsive, and the repulsive feature is not a 
strength and passion which we fear, but 
a fictional weakness which we can only 
deplore. His one apparent gift—a sense, 
somewhat distorted to be sure, of the 
dramatic — is made of no avail by his 
tangled method, and the ordinary reader, 
with any love of the great things in litera¬ 
ture, is moved to wholesale condemnation. 

And yet such a condemnation is unjust. 
For by and by we begin to see that Mr. 
Swift is not like other men, that he has a 
theory of art all his own, and that there is 
really a method in his madness. He does 
not know the common meaning of the 
word art. He is obviously familiar with 
much foreign literature, but he has no trace 
of the austere ideals of a Balzac, a Flau¬ 
bert, or a Turgenev. Nor has he any¬ 
thing of the scholar’s temper, for though he 
has clearly dabbled to some extent in 
philosophy, there is none of the exactness, 
method, love of “justice and chastity in 
form ” which is the nature of a scholar. 
But he is very emphatically a moralist and 
a rhetorician. More: in his own way, he is 
a stylist and a fine one. He seems to work 
habitually on a gross theory of the use of 
words. When he touches scenery or the 
human form—those most delicate matters— 
he is often flat, stale and undistinguished. 
Cheap phrases of rhetoric are always in his 
ears, and he cannot get rid of them. But 
now and then in these turgid wastes a word, 
a chain of words, will flaw into poetry, the 
overladen sentences will take fire, and we 
are entranced—for a moment. Again, he 
has the stylist’s most excellent dower, the 
sense of metaphor. Utterly uncritical, he 
never knows when he is fine and when he is 
merely silly, but delivers all with an air of 


inspiration. Still the jewels are there, and 
it is a fact to remember. 

This, then, is the advance of the second 
story upon the first—that Mr. Swift gives 
fuller play to the rhetoric and less painfully 
strives after the unattainable. In Nancy 
Noon he was fresh horn the influence of 
great fictional models, and aimed at a 
fictional success. He failed, not having it 
in him to succeed, and he wisely turned to 
work where, with mere skeletons of charac¬ 
ters, he could work out his moral problem 
and give rein to his fervours. It is, perhaps, 
not a veiy high gift, this of rhetoric, but it 
is a real one, and there is room in letters 
for the moralist. The man who can go 
mad over what Dr. Johnson called “ meta¬ 
physical distresses,” and feel passionately 
about “ infinities ” and “ grey-haired eter¬ 
nal ironies,” is not to be ignored. Moreover, 
there is much in that rude style of his which 
might yet be turned to nobler uses. Now 
and then there is a note which argues the 
lyrical gift, and once he gives us a little 
jingle of unforgettable verse: 

“My love, I hear him 
Reaping the ripe barley, 

Poppy heads near him ! 

Drowsy poppies, fear him! 

Death, they say, is a mower, 

Aye, and love too, 

And seed comes back to the sower, 

And the blush of the rose to the grower.” 

The man who can write like this may yet 
take high rank in poetry. 

Finally, let this be our advice to Mr. 
Swift. He has shown no conception of art 
—nay, he has given positive indications of 
the absence of all artistic capacity. Nor is 
he in any way a thinker, even in the limited 
sense in which one uses the word in fiction. 
Nowhere in him do we find those pro¬ 
found lantern - flashings into the deeps of 
the human heart which open up long 
avenues of thought. The very lack of 
critical power is a sign of the absence of 
any talent for high intellectual achievement. 
But he has passion, emotion, and a style, 
and he may in time be a famous moralist, 
and so end where great men begin. But 
let him definitely choose his course, for if he 
be perpetually going up and down, between 
the Jerusalem of the artist and the Jericho of 
the rhetorician, he must sooner or later fall 
among thieves. 


MR. OWEN SEAMAN. 

If Mr. Seaman reads the reviews of his 
books—especially his Battle of the Bays —he 
must be familiar with the fact that certain 
critics have declared him the equal, if not 
the superior, of Calverley. In these days 
any man who combines rhymes playfully is 
in danger of being called greater than Cal¬ 
verley. But fortunately Mr. Seaman has 
shown himself possessed of too much good 
sense to believe such rubbish. Indeed, that 
Mr. Seaman must have a very remarkable 
store of good sense is one of the first reflec¬ 
tions which follows a perusal of his work. 
When it comes to hard fact, he is, of course, 
no Calverley at all. His aims are different, 
his equipment is different, although his 


methods are similar. Calverley’s verse was 
the product of high spirits ana toe sense of 
fun. Mr. Seaman has not much fun: he is 
a castigator. He shoots folly as it flies. 
Calverley did so too in his song of the 
Prince of Wales’s cherry-stones, and in one 
or two of his parodies; but apart from toe 
satirical intention, these pieces have inde¬ 
pendent life. Mr. Seaman is wholly satirist. 
He is critical and destructive where Calverley 
laughed and invented. But we ought to be 
proud of Mr. Seaman. His dextenty some¬ 
times is almost uncanny, and his wit glitters 
like a stiletto. He hits every time. Despite 
toe cleverness of much of the Tillers of the 
Sand, and toe address to toe Emperor of 
Germany— 

“ Nor were you meant to solve the nation’s 
knots, 

Or be the Earth’s Protector, willy-nilly; 

You only make yourself and royal Pots- 
-dam silly ”— 

we consider Mr. Seaman at his best when 
his subject is literary. In political satire, 
both Mr. Traill and Mr C. L. Graves are 
his masters. In his happiest moments 
Mr. Traill is superb, and toe well-nigh 
diabolical wit of Mr. Graves’s Hawarden 
Horace has never been sufficiently recog¬ 
nised. But as a parodist, and, what is 
rarer and better, a satirist of literary 
fads and fashions, Mr. Seaman has no 
serious rival. His sympathies lie in the 
direction of literature. Once or twice a week 
he is engaged in lecturing on Browning to 
Extension students, and his early rhyming 
work at Cambridge took the form of a 
burlesque of QSdipus Bex. He is doomed, 
we suppose, to turn out a mass of political 
rhyme in his position as poet-in-chief to Mr. 
Punch ; but let him consider that taskwork. 
Let him keep his leisure for literary satire. 
He does it to perfection. His “ Ballad of a 
Bun” and his “Ballad of Resurrection,” 
after Mr. Davidson, and his treatment of 
Mr. Watson, stamp him master. 


MR. H. G. WELLS. 

The Pall Mall Gazette under Mr. Cust’s 
editorship was remarkable for its occasional 
articles. They were by various hands, but 
readers of that brilliant sheet soon began to 
discover a oongruity in certain of them. 
Clearly they came from one brain. Nobody 
knew the author: no member of the staff 
had ever seen him. They only knew that 
toe articles came in, with unfailing regularity, 
at toe rate of a couple a week, and that they 
were always acceptable. The Unknown 
was never declined with thanks. Soon toe 
editor of toe Pall Mall Budget, prospecting 
for talent, tapped this spring. He made the 
acquaintance of toe Unknown, to discover 
that he was a Mr. H. G. Wells, that he had 
some figure in the scientific world, that he 
had helped to edit an educational paper, and 
that he was willing to try his hand at short 
stories. He tried, to considerable effect. 
The stories, like toe articles, came into toe 
Budget office at the rate of about a couple 
a week, and they were also very welcome. 
These articles and stories may now be 
found between toe oovers of Certain 
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Personal Matters and The Stolen Bacillus. 
About this time Mr. Henley, casting about 
for a serial for The New Review, heard of The 
Time Machine that Mr. Wells was writing, his 
first long attempt in that blend of science 
and fiction which he has made peculiarly 
his own. The publication of The Time 
Machine brings us down to 1894, his second 
year as a writer of acceptable fiction. 

Then, so we read his career, Mr. Wells 
set himself to gain the public ear. That he 
succeeded we all know. That he worked 
too quickly most agree. To write The Won¬ 
derful Visit, The Island of Dr. Moreau, The 
Wheels of Chance, and The Plattner Story 
in one year was to bustle a loyal and 
willing brain. The "Wonderful Visit is 
fantasy, fantasy of a delightful and 
radiant kind, and in our opinion the best 
thing Mr. Wells has done. Others incline 
to that lively open-air piece, The Wheels 
of Chance. The Island of Dr Moreau, although 
a tour de force of bizarre imagination, 
is a shade too horrid for most readers. The 
Invisible Man was written before 1896, but it 
was carefully revised in the early spring of 
this year. Mr. Wells is now re-writing part 
of the War of the Worlds, that admirable 
and stirring Martian romance which has 
just come to an end in Pearson's Magatine. 
This instinct for revising and improving 
his work augurs well for Mr. Wells’s future. 
The hot, early fit of production is over. 
He has won not only the ear of the public, 
but the encouragement of those whose ap¬ 
proval is hard to gain, and still harder to 
keep. His future rests with himself. If he 
can forget the popular magazine; if he 
continues to assimilate; if he is content 
to live solitary; if he can escape, by some 
means or another, from that driving 
necessity to make a oertain income — a 
necessity which has killed the artist in 
so many—all will be well with him. Mr. 
Wells is at the parting of the ways. He 
must choose; only himself can make the 
choice; only something within himself 
can guide him to that choice. It would 
hardly be fair to ask for evidence of it 
in the two books upon which he is now 
at work. Love and Mr. Lewisham promises 
well. It is a novel of human sympathy 
rather than sensation. When the Sleeper 
Wakes is a tale of 200 years hence. We 
give him time in which to make decision. 


ME. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

Theb e was once a man in Devon who met 
Wilkie in a coach and who thanked God 
that the painter he admired was so 

5 ;. In the poetry of Mr. Stephen 
ps is a note of maturity; yet bio¬ 
graphical notices attribute to him a juvenility 
that ought to rejoice the reader who believes 
the battle to be with the young. StiU no 
one would say that Christ in Hades is a 
“promising” poem. It is performance, and a 
very complete performance, or it is nothing. 
It covers only twelve short pages; and the 
various verses that are bound with it, in 
the “ Shilling Garland ” series do not 
make a larger show. But the little book 
has gone into many hands; made true 


friends, had the praise of critics for its 
rare quality as well as their respect for 
its limited quantity; and has prepared 
the way for Mr. Phillips’s publication of 
some singularly fine verses, from time to 
time, in the columns of the Spectator. 

The dominant note of Mr. Phillips might 
be deduced from the very title of his book. 
He strives to give a bygone calm to thoughts 
and feelings that are still in ferment in 
most minds. He has the old dignity 
in union with the modem intimacy: 

“ Teaoh how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 
fruit of the Hesperides 
Burnish take on Eden trees; 

The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brow 
In white Cecilia’s lap of Snow.” 

To that alluring invitation of another young 
poet, Mr. Phillips, in a measure, makes 
response; not, indeed, as an enthusiast of 
the Gross, but as one who beckons to dead 
deities from within its shadow. Christianity 
is too personal to be spoken of impartially. 
It is precisely this unusual impersonality, 
this missing moderation, that Mr. Phillips 
supplies to modem verse. Even in ms 
Hades, when the Saviour descends thither, 
the attitude of those whom He is to deliver, 
is one of human hesitation, a hope that has 
in it the lurking fear of disappointment, 
aooording to canons of human experience, 
not those of Heavenly optimism: 

“ Yet how shall we in Thy tormented face 
Believe? Thou comeat from the glistening sun 
As out of some great battle, nor hast Thou 
Urn beautiful ease of the untroubled gods. 
Most strong are they, for they are joyous cold. 
Thou art not happy! We can trust Thee not. 
How wilt Thou lead with feet already pieroed ? 
And if we ask Thy hand, see it is tom.” 

The handful of “ Lyrics ” at the end of the 
book, above all the little series of verses 
called “ The Apparition,” contain Mr. 
Phillips’s strongest cry to the reader: 

“ Nine nights she did not come to me: 

The heaven was filled with rain; 

And as it fell and fell, I said : 

‘ She will not come again.’ 

Last night she came, not as before, 

But in a strange attire ; 

Weary she seemed, and very faint, 

As though she came from fire.” 

And again: 

“ She is not happy ! It was mom; 

The sun feu on my head: 

And it was not an hour in which 
We think upon the dead. 

She is not happy! As I walked, 

Of her I was aware: 

She cried out, like a creature hurt, 

Close by me in the air.” 

Poignant as these verses and others of the 
series are, they lack a sequence of arrange¬ 
ment which could have Deen easily theirs. 
Yet so fine a poet, and we use the words 
advisedly, as Mr. Phillips here proves 
himself, must needs be a well-grounded 
philosopher at root; and it is in the power 
of expressing himself accordingly that we 
look for new increase in the volume he is 
now preparing for the press. 


ME. 0HAELE8 WB3BLEY. 

Those who have followed the career of Mr. 
Charles Whibley cannot fail to have noticed 
the vast improvement in his style since the 
time when he began to write slashing 
articles for the National Observer. This is 
the pleasantest and most promising trait of 
his writing. It means that he is taking 
pains and giving thought to his craft and 
frankly criticising himself. Also it en¬ 
courages us in the belief that his efforts 
will not cease, that he will not fall into a 
rat and become utterly hopeless. Looking 
at the progress made it is reasonable to 
believe that he still has an interesting 
career before him. Yet one cannot disguise 
the fact that there are great obstacles to 
surmount. In a critic the first requisite 
is style, and of that Mr. Whibley has only 
the beginnings. He has gained in clearness 
and accuracy; he is lees addicted to the 
brusque forcible-feeble of his early efforts, 
when his language was generally so very 
much more violent than was warranted 
by any vigour in his thought. But even 
yet the style is too bookish and Johnsonese, 
reminding one of a Quarterly Reviewer in a 
bad moment. The cadenoes fall so mechani¬ 
cally that one cannot read a page aloud with¬ 
out falling into sing-sing as though it were 
pointed for chanting. Worst of all, the 
words seem to grow dead in his hands— 
he has not the art of making them glow 
with life, oolour, music, and picture. It is 
this verbal lifelessness he must now contend 
with if his ambition be to write really noble 
prose. We would rather convince than 
dogmatise, and to any one desirous of test¬ 
ing the truth of this a simple experiment 
may be suggested. First road a page or 
two of the Book of Scoundrels and then open 
Jonathan Wild, its model and inspiration. 
What we mean will then require no words 
to explain. And doing that will suggest 
a thought or two about Mr. Whitley’s 
matter. He does some things very well 
indeed, but he never seems to have defined 
his own borders. The slating, slashing, bull¬ 
baiting style of rhetoric in which he used to 
write his art criticisms defeated its own 
object “It is better to fight for the 
good than to rail at the ill,” and he 
was much more interesting when ex¬ 
pounding the merits of Mr. Whistler than 
when belabouring the Royal Academy. In 
the best work he has achieved—introducing 
some of the Tudor Translations—the value 
lies wholly in the exposition. When he 
stops to ‘ling defiance at the Puritan or 
a gibe at the middle-classes, to ridicule 
Clapham or jeer at the Realist, the only 
effect produced is that of making the 
reader see that he is uncomfortable himself 
and engendering discomfort in others. A 
man with a worthy task in hand does not 
stop every ten minutes to defy the passer¬ 
by—he goes fearlessly on with it ana trusts 
to winning the approbation of the few for 
whom he is working. This task of explain¬ 
ing and elucidating books that have been 
stranded or half-forgotten really seems to 
be that for which Mr. Whibley is best 
equipped by scholarship and temperament 
He might perform a valuable service by 
sticking to it. But in his critical essays 
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you see him straining a paradox beyond 
its natural limits, as if he nad too literally 
accepted those wild sayings (not without a 
grain of truth in them, but never meant 
seriously) in which genius will occasion¬ 
ally indulge; he lacks urbanity and that 
dexterous lightness which made Arnold so 
formidable. He is too ambitious of earning 
the praise of Bungay: “ For a slashing 
article, sir, there is nobody like the Capting— 
nobody like him.” 


MR. ARTHUR MORRISON. 

Mb. Mobbison appears to have arrived at 
a very interesting and critical stage of his 
career, for no one can say whether promise 
is going to ripen into performance or not. 
He is of the French school; Daudet might 
have taught him his method, and Zola 
selected Ms subjects. In his Jago he trusted 
little or nothing to imagination, but a great 
deal to his notebook. Ever seeking the 
clean-cut picturesque phrase and the vivid 
word, he produced a very striking picture of 
the East End. But, nevertheless, it was 
not quite satisfactory and convincing. 
Human nature does not alter so much with 
conditions as he seems to think. A little 
less or a little more morality does not affect 
its elements. The conventions of Mayfair 
or the conventions of Poplar touch nothing 
but environment. Mr. Albert Chevalier 
made his early success by recognising this 
fact; the coster of his songs is reoogmsably 
alive and human. The coster of Mr. Morrison 
does not seem to be a man, but only a stuffed 
figure carrying a blotch of horrible character¬ 
istics. One feels this the more because Mr. 
Morrison’s strongest gift in writing is a 
cynicism that is almost brutal. With it he 
elaborates the features of all his characters 
till the impression is produced that one 
savage, hideous, ugly coster and one gaudy- 
feathered, bedizened “donah” have acted 
as models for all his studies of Jagodom. 
Moreover, his success has been achieved in 
pictures of the brutal. There are times when 
he seems to reflect that, after all, passion 
and hatred and love and tears and sorrow 
and forgiveness, if he could but see them, play 
the same part in the slum that they do in 
Piccadilly; but so far this discernment has 
resulted in no more than the reproduction 
of some of the worst faults of Charles 
Di'kens, catch-penny pathos, and weak 
sentimentality where he intended real feel¬ 
ing. Mr. Morrison never will do first-rate 
work till he shuts up his Dickens, a writer 
who had no command of the harsh, bitter 
cynicism in which Mr. Morrison excels, and 
whose sunny love of what was bright and 
cheerful is inimitable. 

To pronounce any final judgment upon 
Mr. Morrison’s writing would be absurd. 
The truth is, he has not yet found himself; 
he has not searched his mind so thoroughly 
as to be able to say how much of it is second¬ 
hand Kipling, second-hand Daudet, Dickens, 
Zola, and what remnant is pure Morrison. 
We do not urge this in a spirit of blame 
or fault-finding. Every young writer does 
well to study carefully the technique of 
his predecessors, and in doing so much 
that is foreign will be sure to get encrusted 


on what is his own. The very best way to 
get rid of such accretion is to throw it off in 
writing. But, and this is to be carefully 
noted, the imitation that is freely pardon ed 
at the beginning of a career is not to be so 
easily forgiven in more ambitious tasks. 
So, also, the lack of sympathy—we do not 
mean pity or compassion so much as - the 
power to enter into and share another’s views 
and thoughts and passions—may be passed 
by once, but without it there can be no 
really great imaginative writing. Thus it 
happens that those who have watched Mr. 
Morrison’s career with attention await his 
next work with unusual interest. He has 
great merit and very grave faults. The 
question is really whether he has sufficient 
frankness of self-criticism to know the one 
from the other, to develop the former and 
pare down the latter. He has already made 
a good impression, and that is more than 
half the battle. 


MR. KENNETH GRAHAME. 

In Mr. Kenneth Grahame we have a dear 
thinker and an exuberant prose artist who is 
oontent to wait for the visitations of the 
muse. The business of his life is not 
writing. We know not what it is, but have 
heard that the Old Lady of Threadneedle- 
street is pleased to number him among her 
servants. If this truly be so, we may be 
thankful that she asks not all his time and 
energy, thankful that she allowed Mr. Henley 
the use of some. It may be that when the 
history of the Scot* and National Observer is 
written—and it would make, with selections, 
a most agreeable and invigorating book— 
we shall be told to what extent Mr. Henley 
supplied not only a haven for young writers, 
but also an impulse and momentum. We 
shall then know whether Mr. Grahame 
wrote his stirring essay on Orion — The 
Hunter—from within or without, whether it 
was his own idea to continue the diverting nar¬ 
rative of the childhood of Harold and Edward, 
Charlotte and Selina. As the cause of wit in 
others Mr. Henley holds a very high position. 
One charm of The Golden Age is its felicity in 
combining the philosophy of a man of the 
world, blessed with more than a dash of 
poetry and romance in him and a pretty 
taste for paganism, with the philosophy of 
the thoughtful boy. By a remarkable feat 
Mr. Grahame has been able to remember 
his childhood, and preserve it sweet and 
unsullied alongside his maturer wisdom. 
The-first-person-singular of The Golden Age 
is charming and unique in its mixture of 
grave juvenility and whimsical humorous 
manhood. We never confuse the dual 
character of the historian: we see him 
as boy and listen to him as man, and 
both boy and man are a delight; one for 
his boyishness, his mischief, and his pro¬ 
prietary sense (common to all adventurous 
boys) with respect to the world ; the other 
for his humour, his sympathy, his literary 
distinction. All the children are life-like. 
By a thousand minute touches Mr. Grahame 
establishes their reality. So typical are their 
thoughts and actions, misgivings and am¬ 
bitions, that The Golden Age ip to come 


extent every reader’s autobiography. Every¬ 
thing is slightly “ toned up ”—the duty of 
the romamst as opposed to the realist—but 
truth is never violated. Mr. Grahame’s 
deftness in selection is remarkable. As a 
short story “ The Burglars,” for example, 
is truly excellent. And his style is so 
fresh and buoyant. “The masterful 
wind was up and out, shouting and chasing, 
the lord of the morning ”—how strong and 
communicative, this opening sentence! The 
joy of living has at the moment in Mr. 
Grahame an exponent of rare sympathy. 
His essays—in the Pagan Pagers — are 
devoted to it, with that on Orion ever at 
their head. But there he is sometimes 
too conscious a phrase-maker. It is The 
Golden Age that is written with the golden 
pen. After all, it matters very little 
whether or not Mr. Grahame writes any 
more. In The Golden Age he has given 
us a book, a four-square piece of litera¬ 
tim, complete in itself. Many a literary 
man writes hard all his life, and never a 
book—in the beet sense of the word—is 
forthcoming. Mr. Grahame made one the 
first time. 


MR. ROBERT HICHEN8. 

Thbbb years ago Mr. Hichens made his 
splash with a book described at the time, 
by a leading weekly, as “the most im¬ 
pudent work of fiction we have ever met 
with ”— The Green Carnation. It is probable 
that a natural hesitancy to endorse so direct 
an attack upon a living author of the first 
rank, and a prominent figure in society, did 
dispose critics rather to underrate the pro¬ 
mise of its writer; but the splash was none 
the less effective. And the reputation for 
quite uncommon cleverness won by his first 
audacious venture Mr. Hichens has not 
forfeited by his subsequent work. This 
comprises two novels— An Imaginative Man 
and I lames — and two volumes of short 
stories, of which the second has appeared 
within the last few weeks. From the 
eccentric—from Eustace, the man who lived 
to be original—to the abnormal is but a 
step, and m An Imaginative Man you have 
an exercise in mental analysis which is 
more nearly akin to the work of M. Huys- 
mans in his A Rebours period than may be 
found elsewhere in contemporary English 
literature. It is the study of a mind touched 
with incipient mania—a mind of considerable 
native vigour, which, for lack of stimulus, 
whether of lawful ambition or of external 
necessity, is running to seed. Harry Deni¬ 
son was intended by nature to be the 
reformer of Scotland Yard. By an over¬ 
sight he was left master of a sufficient 
private inoome, and so must amuse himself 
by dogging the thoughts and motives of his 
acquaintance. He passes the border of 
insanity (one conjectures) at the moment 
when the secret, which for many months had 
held him at fault, is disclosed; it is mere 
simplicity; and at the last he batters his 
jaded brains out against the adamantine 
mystery of the sphynx. “The Folly of 
Eustaoe ” and many another of Mr. Hichens’s 
short stories are based upon similar cases. 
From the study of the abnormal he 
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passes, in Flames and in such, short 
stories as “The Return of the Soul,” 
to the fantastic and terrific, upon the 
further side of nature. His preterna¬ 
tural element he takes from the common 
storehouse for such wares: in Flame» it is 
nothing more recondite than Spiritualism 
in combination with the frenzy of soul- 
transference; and it says much for his 
mastery of the details that with material 
so generally discredited, by virtue of skilful 
handling, he has contrived a very successful 
illusion. With soul-transference, hypnotism, 
a trifle of diabolism, telepathy and the like, 
for his corner-stones, he has constructed a 
host of short stories, and is likely, for he is 
young enough, to write a multitude more. 
His new collection shows a growing mastery 
of technique; he commands a style that is 
something more than tolerable; he has wit, 
and now and then, as in “The Tee-to-tum,” 
permits us to see that he is not destitute of 
a sense of humour. In the case of an 
author who does well the kind of work he 
has made his own, the suggestion may seem 
ungracious; but if, in the years to come, 
Mr. Hichens should chance to find himself 
interested in a group of quite sane and 
wholesome-minded people—why, we shall be 
curious to see the portrait of that group 
when it shall have passed through the 
camera that developed The Green Carnation 
and Flames. 


MR. BARRY PAIN. 

There are some writers to whom one can¬ 
not be otherwise than friendly. Give us a 
young man, neither prig nor pedant, who 
delights in the oddities of life and has a gift 
for neatly setting them down, and we are 
ready to shake hands. For to-day our young 
men are so owlishly inclined, so flown with 
the cheap wine of theory, that we can get 
few words of comfort. Doubtless they will 
come all right in the end, but meantime the 
praise is greater for one who has never gone 
wrong. In a certain kind of humorous 
verse Mr. Barry Pain is unexcelled, and 
he has a serious vein too, more or less 
unworked, but of rich promise. What, 
then, is this quality of his which wins 
our liking and often our hearty approval ? 

In the first place he is honestly open to 
the eternal comic aspect of the world. He 
follows the comic muse—which is not to say 
that he has either wit or humour. Wit, 
indeed, he has shown little of, and this is 
the fault which spoiled so much of his 
“ Smoking - room ” journalism. What is 
wanted is a sparkling nicety of language, 
a sense of the needle-points of the ridicu¬ 
lous. Mr. Pain, having little of this, 
gives us rollicking fooling, mixed with 
some real wisdom and a certain vulgarity, 
and we are not satisfied. Humour, too, 
in its special sense, is scarcely his, for his 
fun is got less from the ordinary side of 
life than from certain freakish, though 
possible, aspects. But the comic, the 
farcical, are his in a very high degree. His 
Daily Chronicle verses, besides Slowing a 
remarkable gift for metre, are full of this 
extravagant fun. It does not penetrate 
gently by way of the intellect like a cul¬ 


tured wit, nor like humour affect one with 
a cheerfulness not far from sorrow, but it 
commits the rudest assault and battery upon 
the feelings by its incongruous and absurd 
suggestion. Would that we had space for 
illustration! Would, also, that we had 
space for parallels, for it is a gift which Mr. 
Pain shares with great masters! In his 
work in To-Day (we like Mr. Pain so well 
that we follow him even there) he uses the 
gift in prose with much success. At his 
best what strikes one most is his extreme 
naturalness. There is nothing laboured. 
You feel that this is exactly what would 
have been said and done had the thing really 
happened, and you bless the writer for con¬ 
ceiving the delightful improbability. 

But such work has a danger of its own, 
which Mr. Pain does not always avoid. In 
a deliberate hunt for the extravagant one 
may find an easy success in a simple 
harping upon trivialities, where the sole 
point Qes in the fact that the trivial is so 
identified with the normal that the exag¬ 
geration seems grotesque. We cannot 
honestly say that Mr. Pain is always free 
from the domestic funniness of some of his 
contemporaries. The earlier part of the 
Canadian Canoe seemed to us simply weari¬ 
some and ill-bred. The stuff was unworthy 
of so genuine an artist. For surely it is 
a man’s duty, if he have the priceless 
gift of fun, to concentrate it in the striking 
and the memorable, and not spread it out 
thin on something which is very near 
twaddle. 

Then there is Mb gift as a prose parodist 
—again slightly marred by an obtuseness 
and lack of subtlety. He aims at broad 
effects, and does it with immense gusto; but 
this is not the whole work of parody. The 
finer nuances of style he does not catch ; his 
is always rather the heavy bludgeoning of 
a harlequin than the polished thrust of a 
master of wit. 

But in all tMs we are only speaking of 
one side of our author. He has another, 
though he is in no hurry to impress the 
world with the fact. The connexion of a 
broad humour with a sense of the uncanny 
has been often remarked, and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in our own day, is a shining example. 
And Mr. Pain, in a Mgh degree, has tMs 
gift of “ wide imagining,” the poetry of the 
prosaic. The reader who stumbled upon 
the Canadian Canoe might miss the last 
stories, but they are the best of the book. 
“The Celestial Grocery” and “The Girl 
and the Beetle” have just the mystery, 
joined with a vivid realism and a hint of 
allegory, wMch belonged to Poe and Haw¬ 
thorne. Here a humorist has a clear 
advantage. For by the use of tMs gift he 
can link Ms fancy with the real in a way 
wMch no elaboration of detail can acMeve. 
So far, then, we looked on Mr. Pain as a 
young man of curious gifts, but we waited 
for Ms first acMevement. 

Then came the Octave of Claudius, which 
surprised many of us. To begin with, the 
first chapter and scraps of dialogue through¬ 
out showed a wit, whioh was just what we 
thought the author did not possess. There 
was the old humour, the cheerful, farcical 
view of the world, but it was joined with 
a new shrewdness, and a gift for charac¬ 


terisation we had not suspected. The con¬ 
struction of the tale is skilful enough, and 
the interest goes breathlessly. The main 
incident produces its full emotional effect, 
and the vague horror of the unknown is 
never absent. At the same time, there is 
no extravaganoe. Dr. Lamb is not a 
monster, and the consummation works itself 
out smootMy and clearly. Half a dozen of 
the people could scarcely be better—Claudius 
Mmself, Mrs. Wycherley, Sir Christopher, 
the atrocious Burrage. But yet they are 
only thumb-nail sketches. The book is still 
a humorist’s story; less a presentment of 
life than a tour de force to show the author’s 
neatness of construction, curious fancy, and 
unflagging humour. Good as it is, Mr. 
Pain can do better still; and—well, some 
day we shall see. 


MR. G. W. STEEVENS. 

Of the potentialities of Mr. Steevens we 
know less than of any man on our list. Once 
we might have said he was capable of every¬ 
thing except sentimentality, but our recollec¬ 
tion of certain articles descriptive of the 
Diamond Jubilee is too lively. As a shrewd 
observer who sees straight and sets down an 
honest tale of what he sees he is not surpassed. 
Already, although still in the twenties, 
he has done enough to make impossi¬ 
ble a revival of the tortuous verbosity 
of the late Mr. Sala; at any rate, as a 
serviceable asset with wMch to begin a 
journalistic career. His acMevement is to 
lay before Ms readers whatever, in Ms 
capacity as special correspondent, comes 
before Ms eyes and is interesting—and to 
lay it before Ms readers with as many of 
the hues of life upon it as may possibly 
be retained. The spectacle of a brilliant 
Balliol man and Fellow of Exeter travelling 
with a note-book for the amusement of 
readers of a half-penny morning paper is 
testimony both to the good sense of de¬ 
mocracy and to the acumen of Mr. Harms- 
worth. We are grateful to the controller 
of the Daily Mau for many benefits, but 
most for Ms encouragement of Mr. Steevens. 
He found Mr. Steevens at the right moment 
and gave him his opportunity. Mr. Steevens 
took it. Hitherto he had shouldered it 
with the other gay subalterns who gathered 
around Mr. Oust at the Fall Mall Gazette: 
he had been witty at the expense of Jane 
Cakebread, the minor poets, and the 
Radical party; he had had no “ show,” 
as the saying is, for Ms rare talents. For 
one man who can see straight and write 
sense, there are tMrty who can be witty at 
the expense of Jane Cakebread. The uni¬ 
versities are full of them. That is why 
those persons who watched the recent war 
between Turkey and Greece through Mr. 
Steevens’ eyes, who have lately followed 
Mm to Germany, and who, last year, 
accompanied Mm to the “ Land of the 
Dollar,” should be grateful to Mr. Harms- 
worth. Mr. Steevens’ cMef gift is self- 
possession. He always keeps his head, he 
allows nothing to blur Ms vision, and he 
brings to whatever subject he is studying 
always the same personality, the same 
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English sense of superiority, of amused but 
oonoealed interest, alertness for incongruity, 
and all the time we are made aware, as 
we read, that our informant is not merely a 
journalist earning his daily bread, but a 
young man of unusual attainments progress¬ 
ing towards the fulfilment of himself. What 
his next stage will be we cannot say. 
Hitherto Mr. Steevens has done brilliantly 
in whatever he has essayed. His Monologue* 
of the Bead are treasures of robust humour. 
It is cheering to come upon so full-blooded 
an imagination as that which gives us 
“ Alcibiadee” and “Xanthippe,” “Augus¬ 
tus” and “Constantine the Great.” Mr. 
Steevens has also shown a mastery of 
imperial questions, and we have heard that 
he is contemplating a historical romance of 
a fantastic order. A man at once so young 
and so various in accomplishment eludes 
prophecy. We can but confidently wish 
Mr. Steevens well. 


MISS WINIFRED LUCAS. 


The easy way to a poetical renown is the 
way of rhetoric. It was so in Byron’s case; 
but the fate of Byron is an abiding warning 
to the young poets who carry the position 
by a rush of words, by a storm of literary 
passion. Not of their ranks is Miss 
Winifred Lucas, a young poet whose 
appeal to the public has been made in 
one slender volume, Unit*, published a year 
ago. When she enters she will enter by 
way of the intellect, and where she enters 
there she will abide. She is a poet of 
thoughts rather than of words. Her ex¬ 
pression is sometimes cramped and often 
difficult; at times, again, it is at perfection. 
She is always brief, and in being so she 
spares the reader’s time, but makes demands 
upon his attention. No merely idle reader 
should seek her acquaintance. No indus¬ 
trious one, having made it, will ever allow 
himself to lose it. 

Who, for instance, that once has felt 
will lightly forget the pity, not short of 
passion, that pervades the lines addressed 
to one who is sleepless ? All the poets have 
been at work on tnat theme, but they left a 
new situation for Miss Lucas, who has no 
reproaches for Sleep, and only the tenderest 
and most soothing ones for Sleep’s refrac¬ 
tory children disobedient to its spells: 


“ With downward lashes veiling deep 
Soft stars of pain. 

The troubled angel of thy sleep 
Is here in vain, 

Sad with the wasted dreams that he 
Had brought for thee. 


O hush then, only for his sake! 

In pity go 

With him a little, who would make 
Thee happy so, 

Away from sorrow, hand in hand, 
As he had pi-lined.” 


Another of Miss Lucas’s sleep poems, 
offers itself to our memory for quotation, 
not for the sake of its opening lines, with 
their rather commonly prosaic vocabulary, 
but for the flight of tenderness that takes 


it to its dose. It is called “Night 
Thoughts ”: 

“ For thoughts of good or thoughts of ill, 

I have the whole still night to spare. 
Whom shall I summon forward there P 
No lack of scenes the stage to fill, 

No want of players thronging still 
From casts of many a bygone year, 

Since the first day they did appear, 

The shadowy creatures of my mil. 

Oh child, the night is wild for thee ! 

Her loftiest lights announce from far 
Their tremulous importunity 
About thy young soft ways to be, 

Sweet lamb of all the flocks that are 
Penned in my folds of memory ! ” 

Equally near to the heart go some of the 
lines in the poem called “Drought.” In 
time of drought, says the lover, a flood iB 
rather to be feared; life, unready to quench 
its thirst, might perish of the flood. So he, 
fainting for sight and sound of the beloved, 
finds the channels of his joy run dry: 

“ Yet, were they flooded, love might perish too, 
That lives so much on what the heavens 
deny.” 

Equally memorable, in thought and in 
expression, are the lines headed “ A 
Question ” : 

“ Poor body, sinking ever toward the grave 
Death keeps for you; poor heart; uneven 
beat 

Of countless petty pulses ; wave on wave 
Of blood now cold, and now at fever heat! 

“ Out of you all, what profits now, or aids 
Where fall at last the deathly cypress shades ? 
How comes the love of such another one 
To seem an immortality begun ? ” 

Miss Lucas must take herself as the 
answer to her own question. It is because 
such women as Emily Bronte have suffered 
and sung—Emily Bronte, who would recog¬ 
nise a sister in the author of the lines just 
quoted—that men can and do lose sight of 
the merely mortal in woman. The profound 
feeling that goes into noble literature can 
never fade away, and it is more than a 
personal belonging. It passes into the 
general treasury of womanhood, from the 
hands of women of genius; and in that 
common possession every woman, as she is 
regarded by man, has her proper share. 


MR. MAX BEERBOHM. 

It is puzzling to write judicially of Mr. 
Max Beerbohm. During the trial he is so 
certain to commit contempt of court and so 
equally certain to escape punishment. But 
the attempt ought to be made. At the 
present moment he enjoys the felicity of 
playing juvenile lead among English critics; 
or, if you prefer it, he is the spoilt child in 
the critical family. The world lies like a 
ball at his feet—and he kicks it. What the 
future has in store for him we cannot even 
conjecture. It may be that he will make 
more literature; it may be that he has 
already done his best work, that his 
career is over—a sued* it jeuneste. With all 
our heart we trust not, because life is the 
gayer, the more frolicsome, for him, and 
writers are for the most part dull and one- 


ideaed; but on Mr. Beerbohm’s present 
“form” one cannot hope too confidently. 
During 1897 he has written much, but 
nothing compares with the earlier essays 
collected in the Work* of Max Bterbohm. 
To ridicule The Christian, to assail Mr. 
Clement Soott — this is no employment 
for the brain that devised “Diminuendo” 
and the history of “ 1880.” There is enough 
wit in the Works to furnish forth a 
score of ordinarily smart journalistic 
privateers, together with imagination far 
beyond them, and a genuine feeling for 
style. Besides, the man can laugh. He 
is the merry foe of pretentiousness and 
big-wiggeiy: he has written sensibly and 
wittily of Pater, and what is part of the 
fun, he went to Chicago to do it. For a wise 
laugher we ought to be on our knees day 
and night. For the sake of those that love 
him. Mr. Beerbohm ought to be prevented 
from engaging in weekly journalism. His 
path lies before him: he is the heaven-bom 
historian of remote yesterdays and the Houses 
of Hanover and Guelph. He m igh t even go 
farther afield and trifle with William of 
Hohenzollera. But he ought not to con¬ 
tribute to any paper more than once a year, 
and he should eschew stories: The Happy 
Hypocrite was not the equal of the essays. 
These, however, are counsels of perfection. 
Our own persistent fear is that Mr. Beer¬ 
bohm’s work is over. He is no longer 
young: he is twenty-five. Rumour has it 
that he is to marry soon ; his mots are 
reported, and already gossips are attributing 
Sydney Smith’s best things to him. Signs 
of decadence! 


MR. G. S. STREET. 

Ms. Stkeet, although he has written also 
short stories, critical essays, and The Wise 
and the Wayward, a novel of modem life, 
remains none the less a single-book man, 
and that book The Autobiography of a Boy. 
His essays' are ingenious and witty, and, to 
the unsympathetic reader, as intensely irri¬ 
tating as the author must have wished them 
to be; his short stories are crisp and work¬ 
manlike; his novel is well considered and 
incisively written; but beside the Auto¬ 
biography they are unimportant. In each 
department otiier men can do better. Mr. 
Street’s glory is to have invented Tubby and 
made him credibleandunforgettable. Noman 
is to be considered lightly who can set on 
paper a type so firmly and unmistakably as 
this. Everyone with eyes had been aware 
that Tubbieswere “ about”; but Mr. Street 
was the first writer to turn the type to 
artistic account. Adrian Harley, the wise 
youth, is distinctly Tubby’s ancestor; but 
Adrian was a wit and a philosopher, and 
Tubby was not: Tubby was a product of 
the decadent movement. How brilliantly 
Mr. Street presents him, the readers of 
The Autobiography of a Boy know. The 
autobiographical method is, perhaps, a 
difficulty: it may justly be objected 
that so lazy a boy would not have kept 
a diary with such precision; but once 
that fence is cleared all is easy running. 
Mr. Street never loses sight of his 
hero, never nods, never permits himself 
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liberties. Few authors have more discretion 
than he. To what extent he has employed 
self-revelation we cannot say—there is some¬ 
thing of Tubby in most of us. Meanwhile it 
is stated that Mr. Street, who has, as readers 
of the Academy know, tried his hand at criti¬ 
cism of the drama, intends henceforth to 
employ the dramatic method for the presen¬ 
tation of his ideas. His plays are likely to 
be more interesting than “ successful.” He 
lacks so many qualities needful to the all¬ 
round dramatist: sympathy first of all. A play 
requires also a broader treatment of life 
than Mr. Street has yet given or shown 
signs of being able to give. On the 
stage everything must be highly coloured 
and everything must be said. Mr. Street 
is too clever to be tolerant of the average 
man’s intelligence, yet it is the average 
man’s intelligence at which the dramatist 
must aim. We wish him as much success 
as he desires on the boards; but before he 
decides to give up all his time to stagecraft 
will not Mr. Street finish Tubby? The 
initial chapter of the Autobiography —“ The 
Editor’s Apology”—condenses so much of 
Tubby’s life that ought to be amplified in 
diary form: his quarrel with his father, 
growing from a remark made at the dinner 
table to a bishop (what did Tubby say to 
the bishop ? we have a right to know); 
his removal to town; his experiences in 
Canada; his return (for surely he is here 
again now); his vicissitudes in a garret; 
his interviews with publishers concerning 
the “Ballad of Shameful Kisses.” Mr. 
Street should give us these further chapters. 
The history of Tubby is not complete. A 
time comes when such boys pass from boy¬ 
hood one way or another, and we are entitled 
to be taken to the turning-point. 


ME. LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

Mk. Housman is one of a remarkable family. 
His elder brother wrote A Shropshire Lad ; 
his sister, who lives with him in London, 
has published a book called The Were Wolf, 
whim is said to be full of imaginative 
quality, but her main occupation is wood¬ 
engraving after her brother’s designs, for 
he insists that his work shall be reproduced 
by this process. Mr. Housman’s labour is 
also rather with the artist’s pen than the 
writer’s ; his reputation, and presumably his 
professional income, are derived rather from 
his drawings than from his books, though 
with a natural perverseness he values him¬ 
self on the less appreciated of his talents. 
Art was the profession for which he was 
educated; he received an elaborate training 
from South Kensington, and though he is 
sometimes at pains to conceal the fact, is a 
master of formal draughtsmanship. The 
object With him, as with the rest of the 
school to which he belongs, is to draw not 
so much things as the spirit of things ; and 
if in his compositions a leg is occasionally 
twisted into impossible shape, that is because 
he wishes to suggest the contortion, rather 
than the anatomy. One naturally connects 
him with Bossetti, whose technique in verse 
he has imitated; but there is a broad dis¬ 
tinction. The element of mysticism which 


is present in both, as it was present in the 
earlier artist-poet Blake, is with Bossetti 
allied to a very sensuous imagination. Mr. 
Housman’s temperament is opposed to this. 
He uses forms, indeed, in his drawing to 
suggest ideas and emotions not merely of 
beauty; but he seldom uses words as 
Bossetti so often did—for instance, in the 
Song of the Bower —to suggest visual images. 
The sensuous charm of strange and decora¬ 
tive words appeals to him, but what is best 
and most characteristic in his prose and 
poetry is simple, even to baldness. 

His books are not many. A Farm in 
Fairyland is a volume of fairy stories 
marked by that quaintness which, taken 
together with his name, makes one suspect 
a German strain in Mr. Housman. Green 
Arras is a volume of verses, mostly very 
imitative and often very obscure, which 
was commended by good judges in the re¬ 
views. His last published book, Gods and Their 
Makers, was an early piece of his work : a 
curious parable, farcically told in prose, of 
an island where the people created gods 
whom they endowed with their own worst 
attributes; and the gods survived their 
makers. We ourselves should base our 
admiration of Mr. Housman, as a writer, 
on a single book— All Fellows —a collection 
of short stories which are described as 
“ Legends of the Lower Redemption.” 
One, for instance, is the story of the 
Merciful Drought which God sends once 
in seven years, letting the souls in hell 
suck down all the water that is on the face 
of the earth. But the beasts of the forest 
were kept alive because a saint allowed 
them to drink of his holy well, whose water 
might not be tasted by the wicked. Then 
a lost soul, wandering on earth, came to 
the saint and begged to drink of it, but 
the saint denied him, being the keeper 
of the well; and next day the well was 
dried up, and the saint thought that the 
coming of an evil soul had destroyed its 
springs, and the animals were dying of 
thirst. The night after, therefore, he drove 
away the lost soul again, and the well was 
still dry; and the saint, seeing the people 
of his woodland perishing, and being him¬ 
self tormented with thirst, felt the humilia¬ 
tion of punishment, and knew that he had 
sinned in turning away God’s poor; till, 
as he was at the point of death, a stag 
came, wearing the cross of St. Hubert 
between his horns, and dropped tears into 
the well, and water began to bubble up. 
The lost soul came again, and “ Drink,” 
said the saint, “for now I know your 
sorrow ” ; and so the well was again filled, 
and there was peace in the forest. 

This rough outline will give an idea of 
Mr. Housman’s invention, although it cannot 
suggest his singular charm of phrase. But 
beside the stories, the book contains “in¬ 
sets ” of verse; short poems, connected in 
subject, interspersed between the stories. 
They are the dramatic utterance of a man 
who has loved a woman, but for the sake 
of her peace refrained from making her 
return Ins love; who has been content to 
wear a mask, and seem simply to be the 
friend whom she needed, not the lover 
whom it was forbidden her to have. The 
verse is of the very simplest, but the situa¬ 
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tion is suggested with, one must suppose, 
a deliberate obscurity. This wilful hiding 
of a meaning is a current affectation of 
the moment. Some day Mr. Housman, it 
is to be hoped, will republish this series of 
verses, as a sequence, and with such others 
added as are needful to elucidate his general 
drift. A quotation should show that such 
poetry is too rare to be hidden; it has the 
authentic note of passion and the free 
utteranoe of song: 

“ You, the dear trouble of my days, 

When life shall let me cease. 

Turn once aside from kinder ways 
And look upon my peace. 

Let your feet rest upon my roof, 

And for the love we bore. 

Forgive the heart so far aloof; 

You cannot trouble more. 

For if the dead uian had his will. 

Doubt not that he would rise 
And waste his soul in passion still 
"With looking in your eyes. 

So come when you have lost your power, 
And pardon my release, 

And set your feet to rest an hour, 

AJseal upon my peace.” 


MB. W. W. JACOBS. 

Mr. Jacobs came exactly when he was 
wanted. There was a vacancy for a robust 
laughter-maker. We had no lack of cul¬ 
tured humorists who provoke to smiles, but 
there was no one to elicit the precious 
guffaw. Mr. Jerome, who tickled folk 
straightforwardly enough with his Three 
Men in a Boat, had taken to pulpiteering 
in his weekly paper; Mr. Barry Pain was 
writing a serious novel and squandering his 
stores of fun in driblets for the journals; 
Mr. Anstey had resorted to the study of 
the Baboo barrister. We were without a 
masterly comic writer. Then appeared 
Many Cargoes, and we laughed again; and 
later, The Skipper's Wooing, and over the 
episodes of Sam with the crust of bread and 
the cook in the oottager’s chair we became 
hysterical. But Mr. Jacobs is not merely a 
funny man. He has observation. Hitherto 
the Thames below London had been sadly 
neglected. Dickens went thither in Our 
Mutual Friend, and occasionally a novelist 
has resorted to Margate by steamer in search 
of a background; but of the life of the 
little craft that ply up and down, and 
around the coast, we had no delineator 
from within until Mr. Jacobs came. Mr. 
Jacobs has enb'ghtened us. He tells 
us what humour prevails on the lower 
I Thames; what the captains of barges and 
little schooners are like, what the mates are 
like, what the cooks are like, what the boys 
are like, and what the female relations of 
them all are like. We must take his infor¬ 
mation with a grain of salt, because he is a 
humorist, and humorists are entitled to 
mould facts to suit their own ends; but we 
are conscious the while that Mr. Jacobs has 
observed. It is not probable that every 
mate is a master of sardonic comment, 
every captain an expert ironist, every boy u 
mine of ingenious invention, every skipper’s 
daughter a pert mistress of coquetry and 
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repartee; but Mr. Jacobs is entitled to pick 
the best. We trust that he will continue to 
do so, and relate their adventures with the 
spirit he displays in Many Cargoes. Our advice 
to him is to stick to the short story and to be 
as funny as he can. Londoners, in particu¬ 
lar, should hail him with applause, for he has 
done more than make them laugh; he has 
added character to their river. Hence¬ 
forward no one who has read Many Cargoes 
will look at a passing barge with an 
apathetic gaze. He will see before him not 
merely a vehicle of porterage, but a hotbed 
of liquorish and acceptable sarcasm. 


ME. A. C. BENSON. 

'Three is, somewhere in the interior, as it 
were, of Mr. Benson’s poetry, a point of 
life—a plexus of nerves—a very sensitive 
place indeed, where thought and feeling are 
“ quick.” Poetry and prose both have the 
power to touch that exceedingly intimate 
region of human thought and emotion, 
which lies somewhat at the back of what is 
enerally said and sung; but poetry has the 
eet right to be there. The unanswerable 
or unanswered questions, with the beauty of 
their mystery, are most fitly reserved for 
the exaltations and the restraints of song; 
and those questions are touched whenever 
that point of life—that plexus of nerves— 
is reached. Mr. Benson reaches it in the 
first and fourth of the sonnets on “ Self,” 
and (less penetratingly, but still unmis¬ 
takably) in “The Artist in Church.” These 
are specimen poems, and others might 
be cited to the same effect. Verse that 
achieves these secrets is instantly distin¬ 
guished, proved, sealed, and signed. It is 
at once intellectual and passionate, and 
poetry is, lightly considered, both these 
things; it is intellectual, not reasoning. 
Those Elizabethan and Caroline singers who 
were fond of arguing in verse confused the 
two things. Here is the last of the “ Self ” 
sonnets. The writer has begun by con¬ 
fessing the dark, melancholy, unmanning, 
lurking self—the essential self—sitting “ in 
a cell of pain ” in the centre of life, while 
imagination and passion range abroad: 

41 Or I can trace the cycles that have been, 

See silent priests, dead Ctesars, face to face; 
Laugh with old wits, with serious states¬ 
men pace, 

Peep unobserved at many a secret scene. 

Thence through wild woods my dreaming 
way I take, 

Through ancient cities piled of ponderous 
stones, 

Or dripping caverns carpeted with bones, 
To wattled huts isled in a mountain lake. 

Backwards, still backwards, till the glowing 
earth 

Loee beast and tree, and show her haggard 
scars; 

To chaos, and the chill sun’s nebulous birth : 
Above, beneath, the flaming neons roll: 
Still in its cold cell sits the brooding soul, 
More to itself than thirty thousand stars.” 

Except only that “peep unobserved” is 
rather cheap and poor, this sonnet is fine 
■throughout, and deep. Besides these 
-altogether exceptional poems, Mr. Benson 


has a secondary class, full of charm, within 
the more accessible regions of poetic feeling. 
Among these is that delightful lyric, 
“ Punctual Dawn ”: 

* 1 And patient sheep from folded feet 
Bose one by one, alert for food ; 

And one by one, so small and sweet, 

The flattened grass-stems stirred and 
stood.” 

Nothing could be better of the delicately ob¬ 
servant kind than this; every line is the 
sign of fresh experience. “The Shepherd ” 
is another of this class, even though it is a 
poem of mental instead of physical observa¬ 
tion. This shepherd is a little less mechani¬ 
cal than the “mechanical old man,” im¬ 
mortally silent, hungry, intent, and aloof in 
the pages of Rhoda Fleming ; he seems more 
aware of his own pastoral world, he even 
makes “some muttering” in the village 
church, albeit 

“ He doth not struggle to o’ertake 
The hurrying litanies. 

• • * • 

The shadow and what lies behind 

He doth not greatly heed.” 

“ Lord Vyet ” is the solemn poem of death 
as the sincere mind of Romance viewed it, 
with dignity, resignation, and dismay. 

Mr. Benson has published three slender 
volumes of verse— Poems, Lyrics, and Lord 
Vyet, and Other Poems, which last is chiefly 
the subject of this brief but cordially con¬ 
gratulatory note. He has not only a future, 
but his own quite separate and distinct 
future, before him. 


E. H. D. LOWEY. 

Me. H. D. Lowky has been something 
of a disappointment to his early admirers, 
who, detecting the imaginative power and, 
at times, real beauty of his work, had 
expected that he might do considerable 
things. But his range, unhappily, appears 
to be somewhat straitiy limited. Both 
his themes and his characters lack variety, 
and his work with its consistent minor key 
carries gloom to the verge of monotony. It 
may of course be urged, with some show of 
justice, that Mr. Lowry is concerned almost 
wholly with the tragedies of life, and that 
the tragedian cannot fairly be blamed 
because he does not attempt comic opera; 
but this does not altogether meet our objec¬ 
tion. Mr. Lowry in his serious work seems 
to us not merely to keep his eye remorse¬ 
lessly fixed on the gloomy side of life, but 
to keep to one little department of that 
gloomy side. Life is no doubt tragic 
enough, to some of us; but Mr. Lowry, 
for Ms own sake, should for a time at 
least divert his attention from his sombre 
cottagers in Cornwall and his sombre young 
men in London and turn to some wider field. 
His stories at present are studies in mono¬ 
chrome, and monochrome, always a depress¬ 
ing medium, may one day grow tedious. 

But, with these limitations, no one can 
deny that Mr. Lowry has very considerable 
gifts. It is of course a disadvantage to him 
that a greater than he, Mr. Quiller-Couch, 


has taken Cornwall and, as it were, appro¬ 
priated it to himself as a literary domain; but 
though Q’s stories of his Delectable Duchy Bhow 
a wider range of subject, a deeper insight and 
a stronger hand, Mr. Lowry’s nave much of 
his power and charm. Women's Tragedies 
(1895), the volume which made his name to 
most people, contains more than one tale 
written with a tragic intensity that is not 
often found in short story writers. If any one 
doubts this let him read “The Torque” in 
that volume. Better still, if he wishes to 
gauge Mr. Lowry’s powers correctly, let him 
read his earlier volume of stories, Wreckers 
and Methodists (1893), a stronger book in 
some ways than the more popular volume 
which succeeded it. 

Mr. Lowry has written only one story 
of any length —A Man of Moods, whim 
appeared in 1896. The plot is of the 
slightest, and the interest of the volume 
depends on two things: first and chiefest, 
on the love of the country, of nature and its 
beauties, which breathes through its descrip¬ 
tions of the Scilly Islands; and, next, on 
the analysis of the central character, the 
“ man of moods.” The book is not alto¬ 
gether a success, but only a clever man 
could have written it. Two slighter books of 
Mr. Lowry’s remain to be mentioned —The 
Happy Exile and Make Believe. The latter 
is a volume nominally for children, touched 
with pleasant fancy. The Happy Exile is 
a collection of fugitive papers, contributed 
to various journals, inspired by that pas¬ 
sionate feeling for the country, and more 
particularly the West Country, which we 
have noted above as the distinguishing 
feature of A Man of Moods and its author. 
Mr. Lowry is a alow writer, which is in 
his favour. With his grasp of character and 
strong poetic feeling he may one day turn 
out a really good book. 


THE FEENCH ACADEMY : 

This Yeae’s Awards. 

The duties and labour of the French 
Academy are varied and considerable. The 
Academicians pay for their glory by an 
amount of responsibility that can neither 
be shirked nor diminished, and must fre¬ 
quently prove disagreeable. Every form of 
contemporary talent is submitted to their 
judgment, and virtue itself, thanks to dona¬ 
tions, claims reward at their hands. 

Let us examine the programme of the 
last sitting—Thursday, November 18,1897— 
and some measure of its work may be taken. 
First, there was to be considered the prize 
poem on Salamis, the subject previously 
given by the Academy. No prize was 
awarded, for lack of first-rate qualities; 
but three accessits, valuing £40 each, were 
adjudged to MM. Leconte, Gaston Schefer, 
and Philippe Dufour, so that the prize for 
poetry has not been taken this year. Next 
comes tiie Prix Montyon, the prize for moral 
and useful works. The Abbe Alphonse 
Fabier obtained £80 for his work on 
Peking, and Mme. Bentzon received the 
prize of £60 for her collected articles from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes : ‘ ‘ Lea Americaines 
chez elles.” 
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Prizes of £40 were distributed to each of 
the following works: 

Tnmboctou la Mystdrieuse. By M. Felix Dubois' 

* Bernard* cCAvocat. By M. Masson-Forestier. 

Let Derniers Mott de Murat. By the Marquis 
de Sassenay. 

OJficier et Soldat. By M. Georges de Lys. 

Let Actes de Diotime. By Mile. Juliette Huzey. 

£20 was awarded to each of the following 
works: 

Au Printemps de la Vie. By Jean Sigaux. 

De Soutta a Laesa. By Edouard Cealis. 

Let Tragidies et lee Thiorits Dramatiquei de 
Voltaire. By Henri Lion. 

Le Boyaume dCEtrurie. By Paul Marmottan. 

La Soif du Juste. By Edmond Thiaudidre. 

Le Lime d’Or du Diocese de Reims. By l’Abbd 
Cerf. 

L’Ecole Saint-Simonienne. By Georges Weill. 
Alexis de Tocqueville. By Eugene d’Eichtbal. 
Qrandmere et Petit-fils. By Albert Cim. 

De Paris au Volga. By Henry Lapauze. 

Nos Amis let Betes. By Charles Diguet. 

Un peu beaucoup, Passionnement. By Mme. 
Lescot. 

Adolphe Baudon. By the Abbe Scball. 

L’Armfe de Condi pendant la Bivolution francaiee. 
By Bittard des Portes. 

A Travers le Salz Kammergut. By Auguste 
Marquillier. 

Histoire du Corps des Gardiens de la Paix. By 
MM. Bey and Feron. 

Ninette Buraton. By Mile. Ferrier. 

Du Cap au Lac Nyassa. By Edouard Foa. 

L'Auvergne. By M. J. Ajalbert. 

La Hongrie Littiraire et Scientifigue. By 
' Kont. 

Aeile des Saints. By Alfred Poizat. 

The prize Narcisse Michaut, value £80 
was divided between M. Emile Bourgeois 
for his Grand Siicle, and Marie - Paul 
Guiraud, for Fustel de Coulanges. The prize 
Sobrier-Arnould, of the same value, was 
divided between Emile Legouis, for his 
Jeunesse de William Wordsworth, and M. 
Capua, for a volume on Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina. The important prize Jobert was 
awarded to M. Charles de Lacombe, for his 
Vie de Berryer ; while M. Dognon carried 
off the prize of £160 for Let Institutions 
Politiques of Languedoc in the thirteenth 
century. The Bordin prize, value £120, 
was unevenly divided between three com¬ 
petitors : M. Francis de Pressense, who 
obtained £60 for his Cardinal Manning; 
M. Eugene Ritter, who obtained £40 for 
his Famille et Jeunesse de Rousseau ; and M. 
Bordeaux, who was awarded £20 for La 
Vie et PArt. The Marcelin Gudrin prize 
was distributed between the authors of La 
Matson de Savoie, Carlo Goldini, Histoire des 
Relations Littbraires entre la France et 
V Allemagne, and others. M. Hdrelle was 
awarded £28 for his admirable translation 
of Annunzio’8 Vierges am Rochers. M. 
Gregh received £80 for his delightful 
volume of poetry, La Matson de VEnfance. 
The dramatist M. Brieux carried off the 
Prix Toriac (£160) for L'Evasion, played at 
the Theatre Framjais in 1896. The prize 
of £80 was allotted to the Court Historigue 
de la Langue Frangaise, by the late Arsene 
Darmesteter; and Mistral received £200 
for his poem, Le Rhine. The biggest prize 
fell to M. Duquet for Le Siege de Paris 
(£480=12,000 francs). Many other more 
or leas insignificant books—poems, novels, 


and studies that nobody but the authors 
and the committee will ever read—were 
crowned, receiving from £20 to £40 each. 
Except for this pecuniary gratification, and 
the futile glory of seeing on the title-page 
of one’s book the legend “ Crowned by the 
Academy,” this official recognition has no 
significance whatever. It is well known 
that intrigue, favour, push, and relations will 
obtains the crowning of any worthless trash, 
but the big prizes count, for these are 
honourably won, and carry weight and 
honour with them. 

All these prizes are not distributed each 
year. Some are biennial, some triennial 
and some even quinquennial. In the case of 
the ordinary prizes, the authors intending to 
oompete should send in five copies of their 
books before December 31. The com¬ 
mittee is formed of four or five members of 
the Academy, and each receives his copy. 
Suppose the number of competitors to be 
thirty or forty: their books will be equally 
apportioned among the committee. In April 
the committee is convened to meet and 
discuss the merits of the books sent in for 
competition. It is rare that the Academy 
rejects a book recommended by one of its 
committees. In the case of the more im¬ 
portant prizes, the number of the committee 
is raised to ten. 

Here is the list of the conditions of 
competition: 

l he works rejected by a commission or 
uy the Academy cannot be presented a second 
time for the same competition. 

2. New editions are not allowed to oompete 
a second time, except when the work has been 
notably modified by the anthor. 

3. The works destined for the various com¬ 
petitions of the Academy should be directly 
addressed by the authors to the Secretariate of 
the Institute, to the amount of five copies, with 
a letter stating the envoi and indicating the 
competition for which they are presented. 

4. The competitors are to understand that 
the Academy returns no books presented for 
its competitions. 

5. The same work may not be presented at 
the same time for two competitions of the 
Institute. 

6. For the Vitet, Jean Beynaud, Botta, Mon- 
binne, Lambert, Maille-Latour, Laudry, Cal- 
mann-LSvy, Kastner-Boursault, Estrade, Dilcro 
Nie, and Berger prizes the authors cannot offer 
their candidature, and should not send in their 
works. 

From which it will be seen that in¬ 
trigue and favours can have nothing to do 
with the distribution of these prizes, since 
the authors are debarred from any personal 
effort to procure them. Here the Academy 
must justify its existence as a responsible 
discoverer of merit, and impartially bestow 
reward where it is neither clamoured for 
nor sought by means of trickery or favour. 

After the report of the annual meeting 
for the award of prizes, the programme for 
the next competitions is drawn up and 
announced. In 1898 a prize will be offered 
for eloquence. The sum is £160, and the 
subject Michelet , comprised in thirty printed 
pages. The prize for poetry will be given 
in 1899; subject, a legend of the Table 
Round, 'within 300 lines. For these prizes 
a single MS. copy must be addressed to the 
Secretariate of the Institute before the pre¬ 
scribed term, with a device or an epigraph, 


which must be repeated ** a sealed letter con¬ 
taining the name and address of the author, 
who must not reveal his identity beforehand. 
On this condition alone is he admitted for 
competition. The MSS. are not returned by 
the Academy, but the authors are free to 
have copies made. 

The testators founding Academy prizes 
decide upon the conditions. For instance, 
the Baron Gobert willed that the works 
crowned for historical eloquence, with which 
object he founded the annual Gobert prize 
of 10,000 francs, shall maintain their right 
to the prize until better works appear; so 
that if nothing better than M. de Lacombe’s 
Vie de Berryer appears next year, that lucky 
author will carry off the big Gobert prize a 
second time. The Thiers prize (£120) is 
given for the best historical work of the 
three preceding years. The annual Marcelin 
Guerin prize (£200) is destined to reward 
books best calculated “to honour France, 
to raise ideas, morals, and character, and 
bring society back to principles the most 
salutary for the future.” The JPrixLanglris, 
carried off this year by Annunzio’s excellent 
translation, M. Herelle, is exclusively re¬ 
served for the best translation of the year. 
The Prix Jean Reynaud will be awarded in 
1899, being quinquennial. The members of 
the Institute may oompete for this prize, 
which is £400, awarded for the best work of 
the past five years. “The work must be 
original, elevated, having the features of 
invention and novelty.” The prize is given 
whole, and in the event of no work bring 
entirely worthy of it, its value is spent on 
some literary charity. To obtain this 
prize is a signal honour. The Jules Fane 
prize (£40) is destined for the best work in 
prose or verse of a woman. 

The Institute of France is a wealthy 
institution, and, it must be admitted, con¬ 
siderably alleviates the trials of the literary 
career. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 

VI.—A Publisher. 

We were talking after dinner of current 
literature; and I noticed that the publisher, 
who was pensively smoking a cigarette, did 
not offer a single opinion upon any one of 
the books that were mentioned. Neverthe¬ 
less, he seemed to be keeping an eye open 
to the trend of popular taste, which, alter 
all, is the business of a publisher. Presently 
someone turned to him, and asked what be 
thought of a novel which had come from 
his own firm. 

“ I only know,” said the publisher, “that 
we have sold just over 3,0()0 copies; and it 
has made an excellent start in Australia.” 

“ But haven’t you read it ? ” I asked. 

“ Certainly not,” he replied. 

“ But you published it.” 

“Quite true. But you don’t expect me 
to read all the books I publish? As a 
matter of fact, I never read any of them. 
Indeed, I very seldom read anything at ah 
There are so many things that I find more 
interesting than books—conversation, for 
instance, and billiards and gardening ami 
looking at the sea. Whenever I read » 
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book it is to amuse myself. And the sort 
of book that I like—and you like—is not 
the sort of book I should care to publish. 
There’s Kipling, for instance; I’ve just 
finished Captains Courageous, because every¬ 
thing Kipling writes interests me.” 

“But wouldn’t you like to be Kipling’s 
publisher ? ” He shook his head. 

“Not now,” he replied. “You see, as 
soon as a man writes a book that you would 
like to read, or I should like to read—a man 
such as Anthony Hope, Wells, or Jacobs—he 
is spotted at once by the critics, and written 
up. Then the publisher has to give a big 
sum to get his work. Generally, he has to 
give so big a sum that there is no possibility 
of getting it back again on the sale of his 
books. Because the public which is com¬ 
posed of people like ourselves, who read 
only what we consider really fine work, is a 
very small one indeed. Anyhow, it isn’t 
big enough to carry a circulation. And, 
after all, what a publisher lives on is his 
circulation.” 

“Then why do publishers give big sums 
to writers who don’t bring them a profit ? ” 

“It’s quite worth a man’s while,” he 
replied, “ to throw away money over a big 
name. You may lose a little every year by 
publishing Tennyson’s poems or Meredith’s 
novels; but the mere fact that you are a 
Tennyson’s or Meredith’s publisher brings 
you a lot of smaller people, out of whom you 
can reooup your losses. You would be as¬ 
tounded to hear the names of the people who 
have a really big circulation, and amply repay 
their publisher. You probably have never 
heard of them; and you certainly wouldn’t 
read their books. Nor would I. But the 
big bulk of the novel-reading public is 
quite uncritical. And so, you see,” con¬ 
tinued the publisher, after a pause, “litera¬ 
ture is exactly like commerce. The market 
is shaped like a pyramid, of which the base 
is formed by the mass of average scribblers, 
and the apex is Kipling.” 

“ But,” I asked, “ if you never read the 
books you publish, how do you determine 
what books to accept ? ” 

“ Now and again,” he replied, “ I pay a 
big price to a well-known and first-rate man; 
and then, of course, I publish his book, 
whether I read it or not. If I do read it, 
that is only for my own pleasure. But I 
only want his name on my list. In other 
cases I turn over all the MSS. that are 
offered me to one or two people of average 
common sense, who have no literary fads. 
If I read any of them myself and liked 
them, I should feel pretty sure that they 
would not be popular. But from the notes 
that my readers send in I can generally 
toll if the stories have enough stuff in them 
to sell. For you see, it is the average half- 
educated woman who is the chief supporter 
of the novel; not people like you and me. 
You never bought a novel ? ” 

“Never,” I said. “Never in my life, 
except a shilling shocker off a railway book¬ 
stall. But speaking as a man, and not as a 
publisher, what sort of book do you choose 
as an amusement ? ” 

“ Well, I want a good story, and also a 
style that doesn’t offend me. The average 
novel reader doesn’t care twopence about 
style, you know. Now I have just read 


I Mrs. Steel’s On the Face of the Waters for 
the second time. And I’m just going to 
read The Potter's Thumb again. Stevenson, 
too — Stevenson was popular with the 
many because he had uncommonly good 
stories to tell, and with the critics because 
he knew how to tell them. There isn’t a 
better book going than Treasure Island ,— 
unless it’s Kidnapped. But, really, I read 
very little, except when there’s absolutely 
nothing else to do. Sarah Grand says in 
the Beth Book —yes, I’ve looked at that— 
that novel reading is a form of opium 
taking. I think she’s right.” 

C. R. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 

Habitual misconduct with the English 
tongue is an offence which cannot be attri¬ 
buted in any special measure to the out¬ 
lying regions of the United Kingdom. 
The Queen’s English suffers as much at the 
lips and at the pens of Englishmen as it 
suffers at those of any other tribe with 
whom it is a heritage. Dr. Gerald Molloy 
does not agree with us. He is an Irishman 
who has spent years in sorrow over his 
oountry’s ways with auxiliary verbs. These 
ways have long been shocking to him. That is 
because, instead of being those of the un¬ 
educated classes, they are the ways of the 
Irish at large. Dr. Molloy is serious in his 
vexation. “ If you take a cab in Dublin,” 
he writes, “ the cabman, when you arrive 
at your destination, comes to the door of the 
cab, and says, very politely, ‘ Will I knock, 
your honour ? ’ ” If you fared any better in 
the Irish salon, your honour might overlook 
that little slip; but the speech of the salon 
is just as bad. “Coming out from a concert,” 
Dr. Molloy “ heard a gentleman in evening- 
dress say to a friend, ‘ What train will we 
catch?’ ” That settled the matter. The 
evening-dress of Ireland having a frayed 
hem in the view of grammarians, it 
behoved Dr. Molloy to instruct his country¬ 
men in the idiom of England. Therefore, 
he has written a book on Shall and Will 
(Blackie & Son); and is confident that if his 
teaching is taken to heart by the rising genera¬ 
tion in Ireland, that country will deserve 
equality with England in the Imperial Con¬ 
federation which Mr. Chamberlain is estab¬ 
lishing. The compliment implicit in the 
Doctor’s gravity is almost disarming. We 
in London have heard for so many years, 
from the provinces, of the superiority 
of the provinces in all respects, that 
this message from Ireland is a message 
of peace indeed. So ingenuously is it so, that 
we will, without delay, wave a flag of truce 
in the face of will-and-shall-outraging 
Ireland, and own to worse outrage, in many 
usages, with an open heart. We might take 

them from-, but we will not. That way 

would lie a dangerous invasion of our space. 
We will take them from Dr. Molloy’s book 
itself. That procedure is in strict accord 
with the spirit in which the Doctor 
approaches us. His suzerainty to English 
authorities such as we have named is quite 
faithful. He has adopted a representative 
assortment of their errors. 


On his first page, he writes: “And 
yet, strange to say, there is no book 
in which the subject is treated with any 
approach to completeness.” Could not he 
have done without the And ? And is a copu¬ 
lative conjunction; get is an antithetical con¬ 
junction. To make a locution of the two 
words is like unto mixing oil and water, 
which, even when a storm is going on, is a 
ridiculous act. It does not save the craft. 
Besides, if Dr. Molloy sent the And about 
its business, we should have a word to offer 
about the yet. That, too, is wrong. Copula¬ 
tive or antithetical, a conjunction has the 
duty of joining. The Yet, did it stand, 
would disjoin. Neither that word, then, 
nor any other, is the right word. The right 
word is Still, an adverb which, if only 
they would make its acquaintance in an 
intelligent spirit, would be of much avail 
to our contemporaries when, in a tangle, 
they do not know where to seek an outlet. 
One must not, however, be too exact¬ 
ing. Our contemporaries find themselves in 
tangles so various that the children would 
be heart-broken if we were unsparing of the 
rod. Take Dr. Molloy’s second error. “ The 
student,” the Doctor writes, “is left to 
decide for himself not only on points of 
special difficulty or delicacy, but on broad 
general questions of evexyday occurrence.” 
There should have been also after the but. 
The antithetical aspect of the sentence is the 
result of the Doctor having taken con¬ 
temporary English models unquestioningly.- 
Also was necessary in the intention of 
synthesis. Lest the learned Doctor should 
be tempted to kick against the pricks, we 
make haste to justify ourselves from his own 
scriptures. “They seem to me eminently 
fitted not only to impress these rules on the 
memory, but also to impress the idiom upon 
the ear.” That sentence is correct; but the 
assertion which it makes is dubious. There 
is no use in impressing an idiom upon the 
ear if the idiom is vicious. Many of the 
English idioms are open to that charge. 
There is, for example, takes place. That 
phrase, which comes from France, is almost 
invariably incorrect. It is a mode of 
expressing happens. If the writer intended 
to call attention to the place of the happen¬ 
ing, the phrase might be passed. It could 
be passed when the Times stated that “ the 
Parliamentary point-to-point steeplechase 
will take place on Saturday, April 9, near 
Warwick”; though even there its fortune 
is probably due to good luck more than to 
good guiding. It might also be passed in 
tiie sentence in which Macaulay remarked 
that “ no transaction in history ought to be 
more accurately known to us than those 
which took place round the death-bed of 
Charles the Second.” It cannot be approved 
when used by Dr. Molloy. “ If we pass over 
two centuries, and come down to the Eliza¬ 
bethan age of English literature, we find,” he 
writes, “ that a great change has taken place 
in the use of ua/Tand shall. There the phrase 
is absurd. It is the resource of a writer 
who, not knowing the correct method of 
stating a simple idea, becomes a sloven with 
the Queen’s words. When they write 
takes place, or took place, or is to take 
place, nearly all men, English as well as 
Irish and Scots, are slovenly. They are 
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not concerned with the place of an event. 
They are concerned only with its date. Mr. 
Delane, editor of the Times, perceived that 
fact with such conscientiousness that in his 
day contributors to the leading journal were 
not allowed to use the word on any occasion 
whatever. 

It were well if other editors found it in 
their hearts to be equally scrupulous. One 
cannot easily endure and which. Some 
pundits say that, whilst it is incorrect in 
certain cases, there are cases in which it is 
justifiable. They say that it is incorrect in 
a complex sentence the first clause of 
which (foes not contain the relative pronoun. 
They add that if the pronoun has a place in 
the first clause the phrase may be used in 
the second, and in any other clauses beyond. 
They cite Mr. Benjamin Disraeli as being 
a typical wrong-doer. So he was. He 
would not have hesitated to say: “ The 
house I entered last year, and which is 
now in much better order ” ; and in that 
case the very butler might have been 
conscious that the language was most 
’orrible. We cannot allow that the speech of 
the pundits is any less so. Take an excerpt 
from the writings of Dr. Molloy. He refers 
to “certain questions of literary interest, 
which were suggested to my mind in the 
course of my inquiry, and which are con¬ 
cerned chiefly about the origin and history 
of the idiom.” The pundits would seek to 
justify that and which. They could not 
justify it. It is unjustifiable. There is 
not a sentence in which relative pronouns 
can be properly copulated. That is, first, 
because m all sentences in which they seem 
to be so they are the same pronoun repeated, 
and a unity copulated with itself is unthink¬ 
able; and, second, because the ideas, or 
the perceptions, which the writers of the 
sentences wish to connect are not the ideas, 
or the perceptions, expressed by the repeated 
pronoun, but those expressed by the verbs. 
This will become clear when we have 
written Dr. Molloy’s sentence correctly. 
It should run thus: In the second part I 
consider “certain questions of literary 
interest, which were suggested to my mind 
in the course of my inquiry, and are chiefly 
concerned about the origin and history of 
the idiom.” The principle which we have 
stated renders and who as well as and which 
unjustifiable. Dr. Molloy writes: “ Accord¬ 
ingly, I consulted two distinguished scholars, 
who have devoted a great deal of time to 
the study of the English language, and 
who have lived for the greater part of their 
lives in England.” The second who should 
have been cut out. As the meaning of the 
sentence is clear without the word, one is 
astonished that Dr. Molloy put it in. And 
which, and who, has the sanction of usage by 
English writers; but that does not matter. 
There are in the English idiom many phrases 
which are abominable. Dr. Molloy seems 
willing to adopt them all. There is, for 
example, that Dad word feature. “By the 
middle of the seventeenth century,” the 
Doctor writes, “the modem idiom, in its 
more essential features, was firmly fixed, 
recognised by grammarians, and reduced to 
rule.” One must strive to unfix it and to 
aet it right. Excepting when one is giving 
the reading public an idea of the beauty of 


a heroine, features is always the wrong word 
It is not easy to have patience with it. The 
usage which is its sanction is the usage of 
the stupid. Later on is another of the 
horrors which Dr. Molloy cheerfully adopts. 
We are surprised that he never speaks of “ a 
new departure. ’ ’ It would have been pleasant 
to throw stones at that pompous vulgarism. 
Still, Dr. Molloy is generous in the supply 
of idioms to cavil at. Probably because he 
has studied the works of Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
he cannot write is when he has an oppor¬ 
tunity to write exists. Once, he tells us, he 
sought, in vain, “ for a plain, thorough, 
straightforward account of the English idiom 
as it actually exists.” Similarly, he “ com¬ 
mences ” to do things. To say that he begins 
would, he feels, be a tame statement of his 
emprise. Likewise, of course, he finds 
“phases” in things other than the moon; 
and the phases give forth sounds. He 
“ made a small collection of extracts, to 
illustrate the use of should and would, and 
familiarise the ear with this phase of the 
idiom.” Behold that word extracts. Ex¬ 
cerpts would have been correct; but it would 
not have fallen in with the design of Dr. 
Molloy, who, with all the other pundits 
seeking rest under the authority of usage, 
falsifies our language because he lacks the 
gift of thinking accurately. We must stop 
now. 

“ The fit is momentary; upon a thought 
He will be well again: if you note him 
Tou shall offend him and extend his passion.’’ 

These lines are quoted in order that Dr. 
Molloy may be consoled. They show that 
Shakespeare was as Irish as the gentleman 
who, being inadvertently in the sea, re¬ 
marked, “ I will be drowned, and nobody 
shall save me.” 

W. Earl Hodgson. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOKS I DID NOT BUY. 

E books I have not bought this year 
number, I suppose, some scores. Mr. 
Temple Scott in his Book Sales of 1897 
(G. Bell & Sons), has kindly catalogued 
a few of them for me—just the books, 
moreover, which I could have bought if 
—well, there are several ifs involved. Still, 
it is pleasant to look through my might- 
have-beens. Mr. Scott has thoughtfully 
added the prices my selections fetched in the 
London sale-rooms. He has even specified 
the buyer of each. It sounds like a 
knell to read: “ Maggs, £2 8s.,” or 

“ Quaritch, £4 15s.,” or '■'■James, £10.” 
That is the way book sales are recorded. 
These buyers, whose surnames recur like 
cannon-shots, are no occasional visitors, 
migrants attracted by some unwonted bait, 
but mighty dealers whose sotto voce bids are 
heard above the shouts of new-comers, and 
to whom an auctioneer’s wink is as good 
as his most emphatic nod. Well, as I 
say, I did not buy. But last night I 
piled high my fire, and made soft my arm¬ 
chair, and played at buying books with the 



aid of Mr. Temple Scott’s excellent annual. 
The game was to see what appetites I could 
have gratified if during this year of Jubilee I 
had been able to spend a poor hundred pound? 
in the sale-rooms. The year covered by Mr. 
Scott really begins in last December, and 
with the sale by Messrs. Sotheby of 
“ The Library of H. T. Coghlan, Esq.” I 
should have contested lot 45 in this sale— 
Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters, in 
seven volumes, 1842. It is one of those 
books that one often misses on one’s shelves, 
and it is a little treasure-house of London and 
biographical lore. I see that Boche snapped 
it up for £1 19s. A large-paper copy of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth tCentury 
Vignettes, extra-illustrated with ninety-two 
portraits and two letters from Mrs. Delany 
and Mrs. Barbauld, was offered a few 
minutes later and fetched £7 5s.; a pretty 
purchase, but I should have let Maggs have 
it. I have quarrels enough with Maggs. For 
instance, he took the first edition of Gay’s 
Trivia for £2 6s. I would have run him 
up to £3, perhaps £4. Maggs should not 
have had that Trivia —Barnard Lintofs 
imprint, too! Nor should Ridler have paid 
only £1 16s. for D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge 
Melancholy ; and I would have bought the 
Newgate Calendar, or Villainy Displayed 
in all its Branches over Karslake’s head. He 
got the six volumes for £1 15s. My only 
other purchase at this sale would have been 
LyBon’s Environs of London at £2 10s. These 
books cost their purchasers £10 6s. I will 
suppose that I should have got them for 
£12. That leaves me £88 to continue the 
fight with Maggs and Quaritch. Nil 
desperandum. 

On December 18 there was a sale 
at Sotheby’s of “Books from Various 
Libraries.” I should have wrested Hamer- 
ton’s Etching and Etchers from the hands of 
Young; and Tregaskis should certainly not 
have had two copies of Parker’s Glossary of 
Architecture, with its delightful wood-cuts. 
These cost their buyers £5 8 b. 

On January 11, at Puttiek & Simpson’s, 
I should have been a force. One hundred 
and ninefy-two volumes of the Gentlem*'• 
Magatine, commencing in 1731, went to 
Tregaskis for £9. I would have given £10. 
I know a man who would have run Robson 
hard for Lillywhite’s Cricket Scores and 
Biographies from 1724-1848. Robson got 
them for £7 7s.—a bargain! Herrick’s 
Poetical Works in two volumes, uncut, 
Pickering, 1825, must have been a sweet 
item, and I should have forestalled Russell, 
who got it for £1 4s. 

On January 29 there was another festivity 
at Puttiek & Simpson’s. I should have 
spoiled it for Maggs, by insisting on having 
John Florio’s Queen Anna’s New World oj 
Words. Maggs gave only £1 18s. for it 
I see that a first edition of Gray’s Elegy 
fetched at this sale £74 10s ; Sabin the 
purchaser. There was a time when I should 
have wanted Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1632) for £1 7s.; but, being no longer 
young, I am cheerful, and Pickering should 
have had his book. 

On February 19 I should have begu 
operations by disputing Ackermann’s Mien- 
cosin of London with James; and he should not 
have taken it at £10, as he did. Sotherat 
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would have been my first victim, for I would Also, for a little more than Maggs gave for their attention by the force and variety of 
have given a little more that 19s. for it (£1 18s.), I should have been the owner the emotions it excites, it can only be 
Howitt’s Northern Heights of London. of The Life of Long Meg of Westminster, described as a failure. Presumably the 

There was a fine sale on February 22 and containing the mad, merry Prankes she played object that every dramatist sets before him 


following days, when the libraries of Sir 
Charles ForbeB and other gentlemen were 


in her life time, 


is to stir pleasureable emotions in the breast 


On June 10, at the Bruton sale, one of of the public—the common public, for whose 


dispersed. I should not have made much only four known copies of London Characters tastes and instincts the commercial-mindod 


trouble. But I should have disputed with (1827), with twenty-: 
Wood for the possession of old Thomas came up for sale. I s 
Dekker’s The Bellman of London. “Bringing but Sabin did—for ££ 
to light,” says the continued title, “ the I confess that I i 
most notorious Villainies that are now prac- more than a spectato 
tised in the Kingdome, profitable for Gentle- sale; one excellent r 
men, Lawyers, Merchants, Citizens, Farmers, £100 would then hi 


(1827), with twenty-four coloured plates, 
came up for sale. I should have bought it; 
but Sabin did—for £8 2s. 6d. 


manager caters. If he writes for an audi¬ 
ence of demi-gods, or for a theatre that is 
not run upon commercial lines, he should 


I confess that I should have been no say so in order to save his well-wishers from 
more than a spectator at the Ashburnham disappointment, 
sale; one excellent reason being that my - 


sale; one excellent reason being that my 
£100 would then have dwindled to £10. 


As the authors of “Admiral Guinea” 


Masters of Householdes, and all sorts of But at the sale of Mr. T. C. Jack’s books at have neglected this obvious precaution, it is 
Servants to marke, and delightfull for all Sotheby’s, in July—the last sale but one to be inferred that they wrote with the 
men to reade.” Black letter, 1616. Wood that Mr. Scott records—I should have public, and not the New Century Theatre, 
paid £2 8s. It must have been interesting disputed Stow’s Survey of London, 2 volumes, m their eye. One is bound consequently to 
to see a copy of the first edition of Gold- witn Quaritch. Quaritch paid £5. Add to look at this chef Teeuvre from the same point 


smith’s Vicar of Wakefield fetch £60, 


the above books a copy of the first edition of of view as the untutored manager, and so 


carried it off. Sixty pounds is just what Fitz-Gerald’s Omar Khayyam. And now, regard 
Noll got for the manuscript! A first edi- poking the fire, I light my pipe, a happy the im 


Noll got for the manuscript! A first edi- poking the fire, I li| 

tion of Paradise Lost was offered, and Maggs bankrupt. 

gave £80 for it. A first edition of John 

Florio’s Montaigne, the edition that Shake- . .= 

speare studied, was put on the table; and __ 

while Maggs was bidding £ 12 5s. for it, I NEW CENT l 
made a rapid calculation that I was now “Admika 

£30 to the bad. 

That left me with £70 when I went to rTlHE unfortunate 
Sotheby’s on March 4 to see what I could do ances underfc 

among the books of the Rev. M. A. Atkinson other than that of 
and others. I see that my visit resolved public, performances 
itself into a short, sharp tussel with Ellis, s Independent Theatre 
who paid £16 10s. for a fine extra-illus- i New Century Theat 
trated copy of Nelson’s History and insincerity pervades t 
Antiquities of Islington. I should have of culture is abroi 
surrendered Nelson. suspected that the ] 

On the 8th I should have outbid Bumpus, i have no chance in an 


; it one is no Ion 
erence shown to 


rdr surprised at 


W. W. 


NEW CENTURY THEATRE. 

“ Admiral Guutea.” 
i HB unfortunate effect of all perform- 


undertaken 


a purpose 

. A. Atkinson j other than that of pleasing the general and meagre in performance. A disproportion 
risit resolved j public, performances nke those of the late between word and deed is not felt in a 
il with Ellis, | Independent Theatre, or the recently formed novel. On the stage it is fatal, as Shake- 
e extra-illus- i New Century Theatre, is that a spirit of speare himself very well knew, seeing that 
History and insincerity pervades the audience. The cant with all his beauty of language he took care 
should have of culture is abroad. It is known or that his plays should abound in incident. 

suspected that the play in question would What has failed the authors of “ Admiral 
fcbid Bumpus, have no chance in an ordinary theatre. But Guinea ” is neither invention nor power of 


writers of so much distinction in their 
W. own sphere. Many excellent novelists 
and poets have also been successful 
dramatists—the two Dumas, Bulwer Lytton, 
**• Octave Feuillet, Ohrflet, Copp6e, J. M. 
Barrie, and others—but the literary style is 
not necessarily the dramatic style; and the 
rform- polish of the dialogue in “ Admiral Guinea ” 
urpose does not save the play from appearing stunted 
eneral and meagre in performance. A disproportion 
.e late between word and deed is not felt in a 


at the Beresford Heaton sale, for Archer’s certain master minds are understood to have expression, nor sense of character, but the 

Vestiges of Old London, which he got for £ 1 3s. detected genius in it, and it becomes a j intuition of the bom dramatist, who feels 

for mark of superiority to be able to appreciate how a theme will shape on the stage exactly 

rge literarv ana dramatic beauties that are as a painter does with a subject on his 


This would have proved a serious da; 
me. Constable’s English Landscape, . 


e literary ana dramatic beauties 


painter does with a subject on his 


aper, with its eighteen mezzotint plates caviare to the general. Hence the futility of canvas. The mere novelist writing for the 
y David Lucas, “ chiefly India proofs before the flattering verdict passed at the instance stage gropes like a man in the dark; it is 
letters,” was offered, and I should have been of the New Century Theatre upon “ Admiral chance rather than instinct that saves him 
its purchaser. That would have meant Guinea,” one of the several plays written from disaster. Take one of the printed 
defeating Tucker, who gave £24 10s. for the by Mr. W. E. Henley and the late Robert plays of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones or Mr. 
volume. After this I should have stayed Louis Stevenson in collaboration. The prime Pinero! It is scrappy reading compared 


only long enough to see Pearson give £695 movers in our latest Society of Precieux with “Admiral Guinea.” But how every 
for Keats’s manuscript of Endymion and Ridicules—for the underlying motive of the word tells when spoken across the footlights! 
£305 for the manuscript of Lamia, and to New Century Theatre is as old as the Hotel The very qualities that make the style of a 
see a first edition of Lamb’s Elia and Last de Rambouillet—say in effect to their fellow- novel attractive may be detrimental to a 


see a first edition of Lamb’s Elia and Last de Rambouillet—say in effect to their 
Essays of Elia fall to Bumpus for £23. members: “ A dmir e this, which w 

On March 10, at Sotheby’s, I should agreed to call a very fine sample 
have given more than Ellis for Gerarde’s literary but misunderstood drama.” 
Herhall, folio, old calf, 1597. He gave admired it is accordingly. For overt 


members: “ Admire this, which we have play. Almost the only feature common to 
agreed to call a very fine sample of the the art of the novehst and that of the 
literary but misunderstood drama.” And dramatist is conception of character, and it 
admired it is accordingly. For over thirteen is naturally in respect of character that the 


£4 8s. I am no herbalist, but Gerarde years “ Admiral Guinea ” has remained un- Henley-Stevenson play excels. 

lived in Holbom, and his book is full of acted. No theatre-manager anxious to make . 

curious references to London gardens and his fortune has seen “ money in it.” During Of story there is so little that one is sur- 
rambles. a goodly portion of its existence it has been prised at the confidence of the authors in 

At Sotheby’s, a full month later, I should in print and, according to our copyright extending it over four acts, and what there 
have bought Jesse’s Literary and Historical laws, unprotected, but no plagiarising is of it seems scarcely worth so much ex- 
Memorials of London, disappointing Dobell, adapter has stolen it. So far, however, penditure of literary workmanship. There 
who gave £1 12s.; and at the Sir Augustus from this circumstance being regarded as are but four working characters in all. 
Harris sale I, not Maggs, would have condemnatory of the play, it constitutes its A fifth, Jieing purely incidental, hardly 
bought Coryat’s Crudities. As I was not chief recommendation in the eyes of a 


there, Maggs got the book for £2 8s. 


cnief recommenaataon m tne eyes of a counts. Tne penoa cnosen is tnat or tne 
literary clique who fail to realise that slave trade when fortunes were made by 
literature and drama, though sometimes shipping “ebony” cargoes from the coast 


f purely incidental, hardly 
period chosen is that of the- 


On May 6 I should have bought Brayley’s literature and drama, though sometimes shipping “ebony" cargoes from the coast 
Descriptive Accounts of Theatres of London, combined, are essentially distinct in their of Guinea to the plantations of America; but 
Samuels had it for £3. On the 21st, I, not methods, and that style divorced from action little of that is seen save in the costume of 
Pearson, would have bought from “ the becomes on the stage a mere weariness of the dramatis personae, the action passing 
Library of a Gentleman ” Brathwait’s The the flesh. By the laws of its being, a play, exclusively inside the humble cottage of 
English Gentleman, with Yaughan’s frontis- unlike a book, must appeal to a popular John Gaunt, the retired and reformed slaver, 
piece, and the folding explanatory broad- assemblage. It may be over their heads or nicknamed Admiral Guinea, or in the public 
side. I think I could have had it for £6 underneath their feet, but unless it holds room of a neighbouring tavern. Accidentally 


Samuels had it for £3. 


room of a neighbouring tavern. Accidentally 
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John Gaunt and his former “bo’sun,” the 
terrible blind ruffian David Pew, come 
together — for the Henley-Stevensonian 
drama is as full of coincidences and conven¬ 
tionalities as the work of any Adelphi 
playwright. Very different have been their 
paths in life since they sailed together in 
the slave trade, and both reveal their charac¬ 
ters quickly. In remorse for his crimes, the 
admiral has taken to piety and puritanism 
as we learn from the sternness of the maxims 
with which he preaches down the heart of 
his daughter Arethusa who has allowed her 
fancy to light upon a manly young sailor. 
The unregenerate “ bo’sun,” for his part, is, 
if possible, more callous and ruffianly than 
ever. Both these characters are sketched 
with a masterly hand. There is less to be 
said for Arethusa and her breezy sailor 
lad, Kit French, who are conventional sweet¬ 
hearts of the “ Black-Eyed Susan ” period. 
If only the play, as a whole, had been con¬ 
structed to the measure of those two 
admirably drawn types, the “ admiral ” and 
his “bo’sun,” what a different tale there 
would have been to tell! 

Considering the literary pretensions of 
this play, it would be hard to guess its 
motive. It is an attempted burglary— 
nothing more—the burglary of the admiral’s 
sea-chest by his old partner in crime, the 
blind sailor-man. In the dramatic scheme 
of the ordinary playwright this would rank 
as a mere episode. Here it is the only 
question before the house, and four acts are 
devoted to its elucidation. Such a lack of 
dramatic proportion and perspective would 
hardly be credible, were we not dealing 
with the work of men who, as playwrights, 
can only rank as amateurs, however distin¬ 
guished. Moreover, this burglary is handled 
with a crudity which, from an ordinary 
theatrical audienoe, would probably have 
evoked a smile. Not once or twice, but 
thrice does the villainous Pew grope 
about the admiral’s cottage in quest of the 
fateful sea - chest, which in the end is 
discovered to contain, not a store of ill-gotten 
gold, but merely a few sentimental relics of 
the ex • slaver’s sainted wife, whom his 
crimes had sent to her grave long ago. 
In his second attempt Pew obtains, 
under false representations, the help of 
Arethusa’s sweetheart, now drowning his 
love troubles in rum, and promptly rounds 
upon the luckless youth when the “ gaff is 
blown.” The third attempt is made while 
the admiral himself is stalking round the 
room in a state of somnambulism—a scene 
which the “gods” of the Adelphi would have 
delighted in guying; and on the top of this 
comes the purely conventional ending of 
Pew’s death and the bestowal of the admiral’s 
blessing on the young couple. 

“Admiral Guinea” is the mere rough 
draft of a play. It is not a play complete. 
With two such characters in hand as Gaunt 
and Pew a practical dramatist would have 
been able to set to work upon the story with 
fair prospects of success. He would have 
relegated the burglary to a secondary place, 
and woven a new fabric of incident for 
Gaunt. He would have held Up the mirror 
to the period, and shown us, in Hamlet’s 


phrase, its “ form and pressure.” He would 
have given his story atmosphere and per¬ 
spective. Of such qualities, so essential to 
the drama, we have none in “Admiral 
Guinea,” which is a prolonged duologue 
with no background. That the two chief 
characters should have been so graphically 
portrayed as they were by Mr. Mollison 
and Mr. Sydney Valentine was its salvation, 
even with the select public of the Avenue 
Theatre matinee. In less skilful hands the 
story would speedily have lost its grip. Miss 
Cissie Loftus, an excellent mimic of acting, 
lacks power when required to act upon her 
own account; but as Arethusa she was 
sympathetic and interesting, and she had a 
fine, high-spirited, young salt for a sweet¬ 
heart in Mr. Robert Loraine, the son of a 
once popular tragedian. The New Century 
Theatre chooses its actors well. 

J. F. N. 


THE WEEK. 


A HANDSOME book is the English 
translation of Viullier’s Hietory of 
Dancing. Dancing is surveyed from the 
earliest times to which our knowledge 
of it extends down to the present day. 
We quote the following passage from the 
introduction: 

“ Dancing, a flower of night, is said to have 
germinated under the skies of the Pharaohs; 
tradition speaks of rounds, symbolic of sidereal 
motive, circling beneath the stars on the august 
soil of Egypt, mighty mother of the world. It 
manifested itself first in sacred sciences, severe 
and hieratic; yet even then it babbled brokenly 
of joy and grief in the processions of Apis. 
Later on, in the course of ages, it became inter¬ 
woven with all the manifestations of popular 
life, reflecting the passions of man, and trans¬ 
lating the most secret movements of the soul 
into physical action. From the solemnity of 
religious rites, from the fury of warfare, it 
passed to the gaiety of pastoral sports, the 
dignity and grace of polished society. It took 
on the splendour of somal festivities, the caress¬ 
ing and voluptuous languour of love, and even 
dolefully followed the funeral train.” 

The book is in folio size, with abundant 
illustrations, and is at once a serious treatise 
and a delightful gift-book. Many beautiful 
engravings and drawings are reproduced by 
permission of the owners of the copyrights. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill has edited a collection 
of Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Ailing ham, written between 1854 and 1870. 
Some of these letters appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly last year. In republishing 
these letters in volume form Dr. Hill writes: 

“ Though the editor of the American maga¬ 
zine was liberal in the space which he allowed 
me, nevertheless in my former papers it was 
'only a selection, though a.large selection,.that 
I was able to give. In reading through :the 
original letters a second time this summer I 
was surprised to find how much of necessity 
had been omitted that in point of interest was 
scarcely inferior to what had been inserted. 
All these passages I am including in the present 
volume, with the exception of one or two which 
might, it was thought, give pain either to 
those criticised by Rossetti or to their surviving 
friends. Were I, however, to print all that he 
wrote little fault could be found with it on the 
score of severity. In these letters, at all events, 


the writer was not often harsh in his judgment 
of his fellow-men.” 

The book is handsomely produced, and is 
embellished with about a dozen illustrations, 
mostly portraits and designs pertinent to 
the Letters. 

Mr. Andrew Lang adds another volume 
to his nursery series. It is The Nurtery 
Rhyme Book, and, of course, it has a 
preface. Mr. Lang begins it thus: 

“To read the old Nursery Rhymes brings 
back queer lost memories of a man’s own 
childhood. One seems to see the loose, floppy 
picture-books of long ago, with their boldly 
coloured pictures. The books were tattered and 
worn, and my first library consisted of a wooden 
box of these volumes. And I can remember 
being imprisoned for some crime in the closet 
where the box was, and how my gaolers found 
me, happy and impenitent, sitting on the box, 
with its contents all round me, reading. 

There was ‘Who Killed Cock Robin? 1 
which I knew by heart before I could read, 
and I learned to read (entirely ‘ without tears ’) 
by picking out the letters in the familiar words. 
I remember the lark dressed as a clerk, bat 
what a clerk might be I did not *A. 
Other children, who are little now, will read 
this book, and remember it well when they 
have forgotten a great deal of history ana 
geography. We do not know what poets 
wrote the old Nursery Rhymes, but certainly 
some of them were written down, or even printed, 
three hundred years ago. Grandmothers base 
sung them to their grandchildren, and they 
again to theirs, for many centuries. In Scot¬ 
land an old fellow will take a child on his kue- 
for a ride, and sing : 

< This is the way the ladies ride, 

Jimp and sms’ ’ 

—smooth ride, then a rough trot: 

< This is the way the cadgers ride. 

Creels and av 

Such songs are sometimes not printed, but they 
are never forgotten.” 

Mr. Lang then launches into pleasant 
explanations of the characters mentioned in 
the rhymes, telling his young readers who 
Old King Cole was; who 8imple Simon was 
not (he was not, it seems, Simon Fraser, of 
Lovat—“that Simon was not simple”); 
who Tom the Piper’s Son was, and Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray. The book is charm¬ 
ingly produced, and is full of clever pen- 
and-ink drawings by Mr. L. Leslie Brooke. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Tbs Holt Buli. With an Introduction by J. W. Maekail- 
“ Eversley ’’ Sanaa. VoL III. Macmillan A Co. 

Wottadat Sissons. By the Bav. 7. B. Mayor. Janes 
Bowden. 2a. Sd. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Tti Dawn or Oiviluatiow: lam atd Cute ax. By 
G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. Bayce. Third Edition. 
S.P.C.K. 24a. 

BaTblts Routs Mr Lin: At AvroTiosiirrr. By 
Newton Croeland. E. W. Allan. 

Lamas or Dun Garun Roaaim to Wn.u at Avujo- 
uk, 1864-1870. By George Birkbeck Hill. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12a. 

A Hdroey or Djltcjto nos tti Kiiniirr Aon to an 
Owr Tun. Prom the French of Gaston VuHliw. 
Wm. Hainemann. 

Tti Bioittxtm or Eaausu CKainurrrr. By Wfllisa 
Edward Colling. Methuen Jt Co. 3* 3d. 

A Bitidiotiti Matty* it Etolatd : Bun to I®* 
an Tons or Dot Joii Roaian, O.S.B. By D* 
Bede Oann, O.S.B. Blisa, Bands A Co. 
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Or* Eiqlibx Slmniu Edited by the Very Bey. A. P. 

Purey-Coet. Second 8eriee. Iebiater A Co. 7e. 6d. 
Tn Lna or Bit BnxvoKD Himn. By Demetrioa 
Charles Bonlger. Horace Marshall A Son. Sis. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 
Mxditatioxi is thi Txa Rook. By M.P. New edition. 
Pickering A Co. 

'Sncncnra or m Pii Ssusniur Duu. Edited by 
John Matthews Manly. VoL I. Oinn A Co. (Boston, 
0.8. A.) 

Bonos riOK Pnonrnn. By Ernest Oilliat Smith. John 
Lane. 6a. 

Tn Txxtlx Wimm Komi: Got MArxBxnre. 2 Tola. 
J. M.DentAOo. 

Sxbtcku or Buui Lin, ax d Oraxs Pons. By Francis 
Loots. Macmillan A Co. 6s. 

Tn Gxmuui or Sbaxisfxaxi’b An: A Btudt or His 
Bonna amb Poms. By Edwin James Donning. Lee 
A Shephard (Boston, U.8.A.). 

A. Mxdixtal Spun. By Madame James Darmesteter 
. Translated into English by May Tomlinson. Lawrence. 
A Bnllen. 

A Simmon nos ran Poaxs or MsTBima Bun. 

Edited by Arthur Symons. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Soros or Liaasrr, amb Oths* Poaxs. By Robert Under¬ 
wood Johnson. The Century Co. (New York). 

Txa Odtbbbt or Hoxia. Translated by J. G. Oordery. 
Methuen A Co. 

Lsisnaa Honas ix rat St cut. By James Mackinnon. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 6a. 

Poaxs. By Henry D. Muir (Chicago). 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Txa Oaiexir amb Gaowra or Puro's Loeia By Winoenty 
Lntoslawski. Longmans, Green A Co. 21s. 

Txa Bacarr or Haean. By James Hntofaieon Stirling. 
Oliver A Boyd (Edinburgh). 

49nn>iX8 nr Pxilohofbical Camoisx abb Ooasraucnox. 
By 8ydney Herbert Malone. Wm. Blackwood A Sans. 

PHILOLOGY. 

BOB-AXTAX Roots, WITH THBIK ExOLIIK DllITATIVIB. By 
J. Baly, M.A. Began Panl. 60s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Sbbtca: Txa Foot Max’s Pababisx. By Herbert Vivian. 
. Longmans, Green A Co. 

Wn» Ipra nr Soorasax Baas. By Louis Becke. T. 

• Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

BvaavnaT Lira ix Trim, By Mrs. W. M. Ramsay. 
Hodder A Stoughton. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A' Watsx Qaaxxaa rox Schools. By E. AnwyL Part I., 
Aooidence. Swan Sonnenaohein A Co. Hinoaioan 
Gxuaox Aixaa. By Edmund McClure, M.A. B.P.O.K. 
16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Txa Tacts about Aoeioultuxal Difkmsiox. By Francis 
| Allston Channing, M.P. Longmans, Green A Co. 6s. 
Gaaax Vasts i HistoaioaL alt Dasoaimva. By 
Busan Horner. Swan Sonnenaohein A Co. 3s. 6d. 
Football. By Arthur Budd and Others. Lawrence A 
Bullen, Ltd. 8d. Bt Boansma alt Rival: Gcaarixos 
’ raox Narcaa’s Fiblos. By H. Mead Briggs. Elliot 
Stock. Mamas roa Won*. By Mrs. Humphry. 
James Bowden. Txa lax MacLaaar Yaas Boot. 

. Hodder A Stoughton. 3a. Sd. Txa Lassia or Catullus. 
Arranged and Translated by J. H. A. Tremenheere. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. Eroxnrs, Expbatixs, amb thi 
O raaa Maraons or Paianxe Pioruaaa By Hans W- 
Singer and William Strang. Kagan Paul. 16s. Lac. 
tubib ox raa Pbixoitlbs or Local Gotbbxxxxt. By 
. George Lauienoe Gomme. Archibald Constable A Co. 
12s. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Tax Bast Philo soma. By Ruth Benidge. Jarrold A 
Sons. Darns that Wox txx Ektibb. By the Rev. 
W. H. Fitohett (" Vedette”). Smith, Elder A Co. 6s. 
A Monsax Puox: A Faiet Stoxt roa CxiLnaax. By 
Agnes Giberne. Jarrold A Sons. 6s. Txa Votaob 
or raa “ Avxxeaa.'’ By Henry St. John. Jarrold A 
Sons. 5s. Uxnaa tbs Wxrra Ersiex. By Arthur 

* Lee Knight. Jarrold A Sons. 6s. Txa Maxims or 
' Matthias. By J. 6. Fletcher. John Lane. 5e. Txa 

GaXTLBXAXLT Giaxt. By Beata Francis. Hodder A 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. Ox raa Oraaa Taok. By William 
Charles Metcalfe. Jarrold A Sons. 3s. 6d. Txaousx 
BosAXUsn’s Evas. By Jessie Armstrong, Jarrold A 
Sons. Toua, UxLixiran. By Martin Leach War- 
borough. Grant Richards. 6s. Foua Huxnaan 
. Axxxal Stosixs. Edited by Robert Cochrane. W. A R. 
Chambers. 2s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

French Critics. 

St. Margaret’s Lodge, Kilburn: Nov. 29. 

“ J. C.” is quite right in his letter, dated 
November 21, from Paris. 

Sardou, Sully - Prudhomme, and Francis 
Copp£e “ would be qnite as much astonished, 
as they would surely thank me,” for the title 
of critic; and they would not thank me at all. 

The dogmatic statements made in other 
portions of “ J. O.’s ” letter I shall not notice, 
but I fancy that others beside i myself will 
not entirely agree with him. “ J. C.,” I fear, 
has a very much more limited conception of 
what a critic really is than I have; and from 
his own point of view, no doubt, he is right in 
saying Jules Lemaltre and Anatole France are 
the only two great critics in the “ Academic 
Franfaue ”; but I do not agree with him, and I 
am not alone in thinking “Rabagas” and 
“ Daniel Rochate ” perfect specimens of criti¬ 
cism of their kind. 

For criticisms of men and things from the 

r ns of Sully-Pudhomme and Francois Coppee, 
can only refer “ J. 0.” to the daily papers 
of Paris, where he will sorely find some at 
least twice a week. 

John E. Ybrbury. 


“ A Poetic Coincidence.” 

London: Nov. 29. 

Since you have accorded the information it 
was as much the purpose of my communication 
headed as above to evoke, as it was to announce 
a discovery, you will, perhaps, allow me to say, 
with respect to the last sentence of the appended 
note to my letter—viz., “ that ‘ Shon Camp¬ 
bell ’ has Men received as an original effort m 
many quarters,” that allusion was made to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s lines in the British Weekly in 
January, 1894, in the following terms: “This 
week I [unquestionably Dr. Robertson Niooll] 
am in the happy position to be able to present 
you with a perfect gem—the best verses, I 
think, ever written by an Aberdeen student, 
George MacDonald always excepted. I found 
it in a little pamphlet, entitled “ Rosemary,” 
of which a hundred copies were printed at 
Christmas.” At a later date Mr. Morrison 
Davidson bestowed, in another place, an equally 
high eulogy on the “ uniquely graphic, grimly 
pathetic lines,” as he termed them, of Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie. Neither Dr. Nicoll nor Mr. Morrison 
Davidson, however, made any allusion to the 
lines being a parody of Kipling’s verses, a 
circumstance which doubtless accounts, though 
I do not excuse my ignorance on this ground, 
for “ Shon Campbell” being accepted in some 
quarters as an “ original effort.” 

J. G. 


Threatened Vandalism at Hampstead. 

Hampstead: Nov. 27. 

This northern suburb seems fated to en¬ 
counter more than its just share of difficulties 
in a laudable effort to preserve the many 
literary landmarks in which the parish abounds. 
For example, it was hoped that the wide pro¬ 
test aroused by the contemplated demolition of 
Church-row had effectually stayed the irreverent 
hand of the despoiler. From a paragraph in a 
contemporary, the attack upon our unique and 
treasured Row has been by no means aban¬ 
doned. We are informed that “old houses 
associated with the careers of men like Johnson 
and Arbuthnot are to disappear, and fiats are to 
be erected in their place.” After which we are 
invited to accept such cold comfort as we may 
from an assurance how the original design of 


the buildings has been altered to one “ more in 
harmony with the historic locality.” 

It is difficult to oonoeive how any “ har¬ 
mony ” of elevation which the subtlest archi¬ 
tect can devise will ever accord with those 
delightful structures which, let it be well borne 
in mind, have not reached their period of decay. 
Is it too late for a final attempt to save this 
spot ? Or must healthy sentiment own itself 
routed by the speculative builder with his cry 
of ‘‘flats, flats, flats,” effacing, disturbing on 
all sides in a hitherto, alas ! triumphant much P 
Trusts, vestries, private enterprise, all seem 
powerless to intervene. The horizon looks 
gloomy, sad we northern dwellers are sad in 
consequence. 

Nor is this our only trial. The house now 
known as Lawn Bank, on the south side of 
John-street, Downshire Hill, where, as a tablet 
testifies, poor, unappreciated Keats lived for 
awhile with his friend, Charles Brown, is, it is 
rumoured, also marked for destruction, along 
with its neighbour, Wentworth House. Of 
course the same demon, Flats, would be again 
answerable for any sacrilege inflic fed upon this 
coveted spaoe. Happily, a local newspaper, 
most reliable as to its topography, states em¬ 
phatically that such a dismal report is ground¬ 
less. May this, indeed, be so. There is pro¬ 
spective pain in the bare thought of finding 
some cherished medallions reinstated upon the 
walls of—a flat! 

Cecil Clark. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Lwt studies.” It seems to be generally ad- 

By Hubert putted that this volume makes 
Crftckanthorpe. , , . , , 

clear the loss which modern 
literature suffered by the death of Mr. 
Crackanthorpe. The Standard, commenting 
on Mr. Henry James’s introduction to the 
volume, says that these “ studies ” show 
that 


“Mr. Crackanthorpe was slowly broadening 
down to a cooler and more catholic survey of a 
world which, after all, is only three parts 
grimy, and in which there is still room for a 
tittle healthy laughter, a few simple tears, and 
enough romanoe to keep the records of Vine- 
street out of sight. Mr. Henry James, in a 
task of delicacy, has acquitted himself with 
great tact. He is puzzled, as everyone must 
have been puzzled, to account for what he dis¬ 
creetly calls in Mr. Crackanthorpe’s work ‘ the 
juvenility of his candour. . . . Unfortunately, 
the test of an artist must remain one of act 
rather than of intention. It may be true that 
Mr. Crackanthorpe had ‘an almost precocious 
glimpse of the charm of the technical problem ’; 
he had a literary sense, it is dear; an impossible 
subject may have appealed to him by its very 
impossibility. If his publication had been less 
preoocious than his glimpse it would have been 
better for him, for Mr. James, and for us. 
These Last Studies, however, are, as we have 
already hinted, saner and better work than 
Wreckage.” 

The Scotsman's critic, in a short notice, 
writes: 


“ These themes are treated as near as may be 
in the manner of De Maupassant. Mr. James 
hits the keynote of them all when he uses the 
phrase, ‘ an excellent felicity of dreariness.’ Men 
who want to be cheered by a book must needs 
take up with some other anthor, yet no one 
could read works so well observed, so frankly 
written, and bo accomplished in the more 
modem arts of literature, without being moved 
by admiration and regret.” 
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The Athenaum notes carefully Mr. Crack- 
anthorpe’s method: 

"It seems but a short time ago that we 
welcomed his first remarkable little book, 
Wreckage, and though he has never surpassed 
the best things in that volume, these three 
stories show no diminution in his special power. 
As Mr. Henry James notices in his essay, 
Crackanthorpe seems to have found a peculiar 
delight in fixing on a sordid or commonplace 
incident and drawing out of it the interest to 
be found in its exhibition of humanity. He 
never in his most successful stories—of which 
‘Trevor Perkins’ in this volume is certainly 
one—cared to put a whole life into the glare of 
daylight, but was content to send a momentary 
flashlight, as it were, on one incident of it, and 
so suggest what the whole life would be like. 
In ‘Trevor Perkins,’ for example, little more 
is vouchsafed than a bare conversation one 
evening in the park between a City clerk and a 
waiting-girl of a cheap coffee-house. But from 
this one conversation the whole tragedy of his 
life and the emptiness of hers are suggested in 
a far more effective way than if their whole 
lives had been duly chronicled.’’ 

“ Finally,” says Literature, in a review of 
generous length, “ the real achievement of 
Hubert Crackanthorpe is in having built so 
well that, dispite his too early removal from 
among us, we realise that we lost a notable, 
possibly an eminent, writer.” 


„ “ To the professional local 
r^eone. colourist,” says the Saturday 

Crawford! Review, “a plot is an un¬ 
toward thing, and it is with 
detail that he charms.” While heartily 
praising Mr. Crawford’s book, this critic 
says: 

“ It lias been easy to scrape away enough 
local colour to lay bare the beauties and defects 
of Mr. Crawford’s work, but what shall we say 
of the local colour itself ? How the peasants 
talk, what they eat, the colour of the melons 
they only sell to tourists, the shape of the 
knives with which they kill each other, are all 
here. The Aspinall of literature, Mr. Crawford 
blithely attempts to combine the art of the 
novelist with the functions of the gazetteer. 
We feel as we gaze upon his glowing palette 
that a story is superfluous. Bather, in the 
search for a medium, let him become a pastellist 
of the Glasgow school, or, at least, confine his 
ardours to the writing of ‘ impressions.’ ” 

And Mr. W. L. Courtney, writing in the 
Daily Chronicle, has the same thought, when 
he writes: “It is, indeed, abundantly dear 
that Mr. Crawford does not always carry 
through his highly-coloured romance with 
quite so sure a hand as he manages the 
analysis of some of his characters, and 
the pictures which he draws for us of Italian 
life.” 

Literature awards high praise both to the 
story and the execution: 

“ Those wbo wish for excitement will find it 
in abundance | but there is another class of 
readers who will be pleased also—namely, those 
who find enjoyment not so much in the tale as 
in the telling. Their interest in the plot may 
be languid, especially after a reference to the 
last page of the book, and they may not greatly 
care whether the Pagliuca kill the Saracinesca 
or vice versa. They will, however, relish Mr. 
Crawford’s style and his grave narrative, which, 
being wholly without an element of comedy, 
gains immensely in plausibility.” 


This critic makes the following interesting 
minor observations on Mr. Crawford’s 
execution: 

“ A single comic incident or personage would 
have ruined the whole. As things are, these 
solemn Bomans and these treacherous Sicilians 
form a gallery of living portraits, and one feels 
that their adventures either are true or might 
easily be so. And sometimes one comes across 
little observations which show the author’s 
careful study of human nature: ‘ A woman’s 
faculty for finding out that a man has a secret 
of some sort is generally far beyond her capacity 
for discovering what that secret is.’ That is 
true enough. We quote it only to show— 
perhaps superfluously—that there is sense and 
philosophy, besides dramatic art, in Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s work.” 


Referring to the scope of this 
book the Times remarks that 
it is a sign of the triumph of 
the antiquarian that the term 
“ modern ” should be assigned to literature 
which begins as far back as Chaucer. Of 
Mr. Gosse’s performance, 


A Short History 
of Modem 
English Literature. 
By Edmond 
Qosse. 


“ it may be said at once that this is Mr. Gosse’s 
most ambitious book, and probably his best. 
It bears on every page the traces, if not of that 
degree of accurate research which some of his 
exacting critics have asked for and missed in 
his writings, at all events of wide reading, of a 
genuine love for his subject, and of a lively 
critical intelligence.” 


Concluding a very favourable review the 
Times critic remarks: 


“ We like him lees, as was perhaps inevitable, 
when he comes down to recent times; we think 
that he is too patronising to Macaulay, too 
scornful towards Carlyle; that he overshoots 
the mark in speaking of Shirley as ‘ a 
stupendous book,’ and that some of his 
estimates of quite modern writers, such as J. B. 
Green, are wrong.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette gives Mr.Gosse credit 
for “a somewhat dilettante but extensive 
knowledge of our post-medieeval poetry, 
particularly of our minor poetry, and of 
what is ordinarily comprised under the title 
of belles lettre*." With Mr. Gosse’s treat¬ 
ment of serious writers such as Hobbes, 
Bacon, and Hooker, this reviewer is by no 
means pleased; he writes: 

“Nothing could be more inadequate and 
often misleading than the accounts given of the 
historians, theologians, philosophers, and critics, 
many of whom—nay, whole schools of whom— 
are not noticed at all. Sidney’s epoch-making 
little treatise is dismissed in four lines. Ben 
Jonson’s Discoveries are not even mentioned 
... In conclusion—for we have not space to 
enter into further details—we must ao Mr. 
Gosse the justice to say that he has produced 
with some skill what many will no doubt find a 
readable book, but he has undertaken a task 
much, and very much, beyond his powers.” 

The Daily News thinks that Mr. Gosse’s 
vision is clear only when applied to poetry 
and belles lettres ; and 

“ even within these restricted limits there are 
some noteworthy omissions. Perhaps the most 
remarkable is the almost total absence of any 
reference to the dramatic literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Of Gold¬ 
smith it is, indeed, observed that ‘ as a dramatist 
he succeeded brilliantly in an age of failures ’; 
but of the author of ‘ The Rivals ’ and ‘ The 
School for Scandal ’—comedies which still hold 
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the stage after considerably more than a 
century’s existence — we have not found a 
mention.” 

The Saturday Review is glad to overlook 
minor faults. It says: 

“ It is difficult to be too thankful to a historian 
who, at all events, judges everything from the 
strictly literary point of view (even if at times 
it may seem to us that his conception of litera¬ 
ture has its limitations of temperament), to 
whom the word history really means a tracing 
of the continuous life of literature, not a col¬ 
lection of little essays on individual writers, and 
to whom the historian himself is a person to be 
kept rigorously out of sight.” 


G. P. PUTNA M’S SON S 1 BOOKS. 

'NIPPUR; or, Explorations and Ad- 

von tore* on the Euphrates. The Narrative of the 
University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia it 
the Team 1880-1890. By JOHN PUNNETT PET8B8, 
Ph.D., D.Be., D.D., Director of the Expedition. Fully 
Illustrated. 2 role., 8vo, cloth, 2Se. 

THE DUNGEONS of OLD PARIS. 

Being the Story and Bomanoe of the Moat Celebrated 
Prisons of the Monarchy and the Revolution. By 
TIGHB HOPKINS. Illustrated. Demy 8ro, cloth 
extra, 7s. Sd. 

RELIGIONS of PRIMITIVE 

PEOPLES. Being the Second Series of American 


varsity of Pennsylvania. (Uniform with Rhys-Dawia’ 
“ Buddhism.") 8vo, cloth, 8a. 

JOHN MARMADUKE: a Romance of 

the English Invasion of Ireland in 1840. By SAMUEL 
HARDEN CHURCH, Author of “Life of Oliver Crom¬ 
well.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

THE LITERARY HISTORY of the 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By MOSES COIT 
TYLER, Professor of American History in Cornell 
University and Author of “ A History of Amman 
Literature daring the Colonial Tima,” Ac. i vole., 
8vo, doth, 26a. 

ASTORIA; or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 

priae Beyond the Rooky Mountains. By WASHING¬ 
TON IRVING. Tacoma Edition. 2 vela., large &TO* 
beautifully printed and bound, doth extra, gilt tops, 
35a. net. 

ROBERT BURNS. The Ayrthire 

Homes and Haunts of Burns. By HEN BY G. SHELLEY, 
With 26 Illustrations by the Author; and a Portrait. 
16mo, cloth extra, 6s. 

LITERARY MOVEMENT to. 

PRANCE DURING the XIXth CENTURY, lly 
GECKOES PELLI88IBR. Translated by ANNE G. 
BRINTON. 8vo, cloth, 12s. fld. , 

“HEROES of the NATIONS." Edited 

by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A, Fellow of BelliolCollege, 
Oxford. Illustrated with Full-Page Plates and Xsm. 
Crown 8VO. cloth, 6a.; prize edition, cloth extra, gut 

21. -3l?JrSSES S. GRANT and the MAINTENANCE * 

AMERICAN NATIONALITY, 1822-1886. By If. C. 
CHURCH, Lieut.-CoL U.8.A. „„ 

22. —ROBERT E. LEE and the SOUTHERN CON¬ 
FEDERACY, 1807-18:0. By HENRY ALEXANDER 
WHITE, M.A., Ph.D. 

Sew Illustrated Catalogue now reads. 
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EPPS'S COCOA. 

XTSXCT9 FROM X LSCTUSB OS ‘ FOODS XSD TSX1S Vltt* 8 * 
Da. Asdksw Wilsos, F.R.8.B.. Ac.-“ If any mouvei- 
t, of due regard for health, and second, of getting 
d-value for money expeuded—can be said to weigh •* 
in choosing our foods, then I say that Coooa 
ng the most nutritious) should be made to replace t«s__ 
lee without heBita ion. Cocoa ia a toad; tea 
not foods. This ia the whole science of them»*“ . 
ntshell, and he who rune may read the obvious mow 
story,” 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The WALLYPUG in LONDON. By G. E. Farrow, Author of “The Wallypuc 

of Why.” With numerous Illustrations by Alan Wright Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. “ 1 ° 

A Jubilee extrav.ganza. 

NURSERY RHYMES. 

Super-royal 8vo, 5s. 

“ Its pictures give it nu exceptional attractiveness.”— Scotsman. 

“ Beautifully coloured pictures.”— Noli Mail Gatetts. “The art is of the newest.”— Spectator. 

A BOOK of CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., and 

illustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. “ O > 

“ An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excollence, has a better right to exist than most of its fellows."_ Guardian. 


With many Coloured Pictures. By F. D. Bedford. 


NEW NOVELS. 

LOCHINVAR. By 8. E. Crockett. Illustrated, and with a 

Coloured Hap. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 

“ Full of gallantly and pathos, of the clash of anas, and brightened by episodes of 

pomoar and love Hr. Crockett bss never written a stronger or better book. An enarots- 

ing and fas cina ti n g story. The love-story alone is enough to make the book delightful.” 

... ,. „ . Westminster Gazette. 

“Always bright and full of stir and movement.''—Daily Telegraph. 

A stirring romsaoe of tremendous adventure."— Graphic. 

The POMP ef the LAVILETTES. By Gilbert Parker. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Sd. [ Second Edition. 

“We would not wish for a better-told romance." Westminster Gazette. 

Living, breathing romance, genuine and unforced p.thos, and a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge of human nature than Hr. Parker has ever displayed before. It is, in a 
word, the work of a true artist."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy White. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 

BYEWAYS- By Robert Hichens, Author of “ Flames,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 

A DAUGHTER of STRIFE. By Jane Helen Findlater, 

Author of " The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

•* The construction of the plot is cloae and skilful, and shows no weak points. A story 
■of strong human interest."—Scotsman. 

“It has a sweet flavour of olden days delica'ely conveyed.*'— Manchester Guardian. 

OVER the HILLS. By Mary Findlater. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A strong and fascinating piece of work.” — Scotsman. 

“ The story has considerable charm and undeniable human interest.** 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

A CREEL of IRISH STORIES. By Jane Barlow, Author 

of " Irish Idylls.** Crown bvo, 6s. 

“ Frequent humour brightens the shadows.**—Daily Mail. 

•* Vivid and singularly real.”— Scotsman. 

“Cleverly written, bright, and full of happy characterisation.’*— Weekly Dispatch. 

The CLASH of ARMS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. Crown 

8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

M Uncommonly attractive.”— Daily Mail. 

“ A well-told story of manly adventure in the brave days of old.”— Glasgow Herald. 
“A brave story—brave in deed, brave in word, brave inthoaght.”— St. James's Gazette. 

BLADYS of the 8TEWP0NEY. By S. Barino-Gould. 


Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" A story of thrilling interest.”— Scotsman. 

“ A sombre but powerful story .”—Daily Mail. 

M Teems with incident and adventure .”—Glasgow Herald. 


[Second Edition. 


The LADY'S WALE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy .’*—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A very delicate and charming story/’— West muster Gazette. 

~The BUILDERS. By J. S. Fletcher, Author of “ When 

Charles I. was King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Replete with delightful descriptions.”— Vanity Fair. 

“ A masterly piece of work and intensely interesting .’*—North British Mail. 


The SINGER of MARLY. By I. Hooper. Illustrated by 

W. O. Cooke. Crown Svo, 6e. 

“ Fail of Intereel end human pathos.”— Wee tern Morning News. 

“ A thoroughly interesting end oherming book ."—Sussex Daily Naas. 

" A good historical story of edvonture."— Guardian. 

The FALL Of the SPARROW. By M. C. Balfour. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Written with genuine ability.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ Refreshing and inspiring "—Sussex Daily A etas. 

“ A powerful novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 

.SECRETARY to BAYNE, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Sparkling, vivacious, adventurous.”— St. James's Gazette. 

" Ingenious, amusing, and especially smart.”— World. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. 

HENLEY. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

The ODYSSEY of HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 

CORDERY. Crown Svo, 7s. fld. 

The HILL of the GRACES; or, the Great Stone 

Temples of Tripoli. By H. 8. COWPER, F.8.A. With Maps, Plana, and 75 Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy Svo, lOe. 6d. 

The DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, H.A. In 7 volu., demy Svo, gilt 
top, 8s. fid. each; crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. IV. 

The LIFE of ERNEST RENAN. By Madame Darhe- 

STETER. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ A polished gem. It is difficult to speak without exaggeration of the merits of this 
admirable bi'^graphy.”— Athenatum. 

M A distinguished work ; a work whose solid worth is at least as great as the measure 
and musical beauty of its form. Interpenetrated with dignity and obarm.” —Academy. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Vol. L 

The BEGINNINGS of ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 

By W. K. COLLINS, M.A. With Map. Crown 8vo. 3a. 8d. 


A PRIMER of the BIBLE. By W. H. Bknnett, M.A. 

Crown Svo, la. 6d. 

“ Scholarly, dear, interesting.”— Scotsman. 

“ The cream of many a ponderous and erudite volume."— Globs. 

JOHN DONNE. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. With Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Leaders qf Religion. 

LIGHT and LEAVEN: Historical and Social Sermons. 

By the Rev. HEN8LEY H8N80N, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of 8t. 
Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By 

H.E. EGERTON, H.A. Demy 8 v 0 , lie. «d- 

OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A volume of reminisoenoes which will be interesting to old Harrovians and to many of 
the general pablic. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY, from Early 

Timea to 1668. By DAVID HAN NAY. Demy 8vo, 7e. Od. 

The STORY of the BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel 

COOPER KING, of the 8taft College, Oemberley. Illustrated. Demy Svo, 7e. ad. 

VOCES ACADEMICS. By C. Grant Kobebtson, M.A., 

Fellow of All Sonia', Oxford. With Frontispiece. Pott Svo, 3s. Od. 

A PRIMER Of WORDSWORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

“A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian literature.”— Literature. 

RAILWAY NATIONALISATION. By Clement Edwards. 

Crown Svo, 3«. (M. [Social Questions Series. 


MESSES. METHUEN'S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FROM W. THACKER & CO .'S LIST. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

Hr. Keene’s very Successful Book. 

ASERYANTOF “JOHN COMPANY ” 

(The Hon.’ East India Company). Being the 
Kecollectione of an Indian Official, by H. 6. 
KEENE, C.I.E., Hon. M.A., Author of 
“ Sketches in Indian Ink,” &c. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Illustrated by W. SIMPSON, 
from the Author’s Sketches. l3emy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 12s. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“Mr. Keene has written an instructive lx>ok. Indian biographic 
are often instructive, sometimes inspiring, but scarcely erer amusing. 
Mr. Keene ia not dull. This book presents a novel view of Indian 
life. It is the genial record of u man, who from boyhood seems to 
have been bent on extracting the largest possible amount of pleasure 
from his surroundings."— The Tunes. 

'* He has written a very readable book. It is full of anecdotes, 
‘original and selected'....There is no end to the good things in Mr. 
Keene’s book ."—I oily Chronicle. 

“ The vagueness ana the dryness of the ordinary Anglo-Indian l>ook 
of reminiscences are entirely absent from them. He must have lived 
a great deal during his Indian career, which i« a remarkable record of 
hArd work diversified by travel, danger, and the enjoyment of an 
observant man gets out of watching closely the contact of two civilisa¬ 
tions. The chapter on the decay of duelling is motive enough for order¬ 
ing the book ; and the tale ot the Mutiny is no mere repetition but a 
Tery personal impression. In the Appendix will be found a generous 
and able survey of the present condition of India.”—bookman. 

“ Hie book will be sought by most people, however, for its memories of 
early Indian rule, and its quaint stories. . . . The book will be 
valuable in time to come, as it is at once, for its pictures of the change 
wrought upon Indian administration during the Quten's reign.” 

Yorkshire Daii.t Port. 

“But it is unfair to retail Mr. Keene's plums. Our readers will 
find plenty more in his pages, together with a curious acoount of 
duelling in India ; a narrative of his successful defence of his district 
of Dehra Dun against the mutineers, and his courageous issue of 
turner money; and numerous interesting details of life and maimers 
in India under the old and the new regime."—.Saturday Review. 

A NEW WORK ON TACTIC8. 

TACTICS: as Applied to Schemes. 


By Major J, SIIERSTON, D.8.0. P.S.C. (Rifle Brigade), with 
an Appendix containing “Solutions to some Tactical Schemes " 
by Capt. L. J. SHAD WELL. P.8.C. (^iffolte Regiment), D.A.A.G. 


for Instruction. Second Edition. 
7 Maps. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


* vised and Enlarged, with 


A NEW WORK ON BRITISH STOCK. 

THE BEST BREEDS of BRITISH 

8TOCK : a Practical Guide for Farmers and Owners of Live-Stock 
in England and the Colonies. By Professors J. P. SHELDON (late 
Special Commissioner of the Canadian Government), and JAMES 
LONG, Author of “ British Dairy-Farming." Edited by JuHN 
WATSON, F.L.8. Medium Svo, Wrds. 2 s. fid. * 

A useful and safe guide, written by well-known authorities who are 
men of science and practical farmers. 

CAPT. HAYES' BOOKS ON HORSES. 

POINTS of the HORSE: a Treatise 

on Equine Formation, describing the points in which the per¬ 
fection of each class of Horses consists. Second Edition Re¬ 
vised and enlarged, with over 400 beautiful Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 34a. 

VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE- 

OWNERS. An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and 
Surgery', written in simple language. Fifth Edition. With 90o 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. buckram, 10s. 

Is revised throughout, considerably enlaiged, and incorporates the 
substance of the Author's “Soundness and Age of Horses.' f 

ILLUSTRATED HORSEBREAKING: 

A Description of the Art of giving Horses good Manners and 
llouths. Second Edition. Imperial 16mo, 21s. 

This edition has been entirely re-written, the Letterpress doubled, 
and 78 Photograph* added. 

TRAINING and HORSE MANAGE- 

^ INDIA. A complete Guide for Amateur Horsemen or 
> eterinary Surgeons. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

RIDING: on the Flat and Across 

Country. A Guido to Pruotioul Horwmmuhlp, Third Edition 
Illustrated. 10 s. ed. 

THE HORSEWOMAN: a Practical 

HATES - * 

MODERN POLO. By E. D. Miller, 

Ute 17th Went Edited by Captnin M. II. IIAYES. With 65 
Illustrations from Instantaneous Photograph* showing “ Point* of 
the Game,” Ac. Imperial 16mo. 12s. 6d. 


•ST Imp ortan t to the Medical and Veterinary Professions. 

INFECTIVE DISEASES of ANIMALS. 

Beta* Port I. of the Tmmlation bv Capt. M. HAYES from the 
"wantljr pubiUhed 4th Edition of Priedberger and Eroehnoi'i 


aiy aiukhu an , ur . wisurub msw MAN, D.F.H., and 
In two vols., Medium 8vo, IS*. 6d. each vol., sold separately. 

When completed, the work may be had, two vols. in one, 25*. 
Nor*.—Owing to the fact that the infective diseases of animal* can 
in many cases be communicated to man, and that their occurrence in 
our meat and milk product* is a seriou* question of public hygiene, 
the first volume ot this translation will appeal to the medical pro¬ 
fession as well as to veterinary surgeons. The second volume will 
more particularly couoern the latter. 

Detailed prospectus on application. 

London : W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 

Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK A CO. 


WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. MR. JAMES BOWDEN'S 


THE SCOn LIBRARY, 

Crown 8vo, *ilt top, cloth eleg-ant, price Is. 8d. 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans- 

lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHISON. 

This is an entirely new translation of Renan’s work, by 
the translator of “ ''he Poetry of the Celtic Races, and other 
Studies by Ernest Renan.” 

CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 

MAXIMS of GOETHE. Translated, with an Introduo 
tion and Biographical Noie, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, prioe Is. 6d. 

|[A r ott> ready . 

"Any competent critic or editor, therefore, who aims at imparting 
to us a better understanding of one of the greatest of modrrns is a 
genuine benefactor; and this is what Mr. Rounfeldt has accomplished, 
uot without success, in the present little volume."— Chronicle. 

ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUEB. 


Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCK8. 
Introduction. 


With an 


most interesting study of the 


This is a collection of Schopenhauer’s most representative 
Essa 3 's, including Authorship and Style— Bduca ion—Read¬ 
ing and Books—Women—Thinking for Oneself—Immor¬ 
tality—Religion—Metaphysics of Love—On Physiognomy— 
On Suicide—On the Emptiness of Existence, Ac. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE ^SERIES. 

FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 

Just issued, and First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 0d., with Diagrams. 

SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology. 

Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACEINE (St. Petersburg). 

The LA NCRT says: “ Written in a truly scientific spirit." 

The CHRONICLE says: “It is full of most interesting hints con¬ 
cerning the cure of insomnia, and sufferers therefrom would do well 
to try the simple expedients there suggested before resorting to the 
use of any of the so-called hypnotics." 

The SPECTATOR says: “A a 
phenomena of sleep.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 

HALLUCINATIONS and ILLU- 

SION8: a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By 
EDMUND PARI8H. 9 

“ This remarkable little volume."— Daily Hews. 

Crown 8vo cloth, prioe Os. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 

TIONS. By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 

“ Prof. Ribot’s treatment is careful, modern, and adequate ” 

Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 

W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). J 

“We have at present no work in English whioh gives in so oompact 
a form so comprehensive a view of the subject.’— Liverpool Post. 

A NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6e. 

AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock 

ELU8, Author of “ Man and Woman,” “ The Criminal ” 
“ The New Spirit,” Ac. 

The series of Essays contained in this volume (•• Niets- 
sobe,” “ Casanova,’ " Zola,” " Huysmans,” “ St. Francis,” 
and others) is not so much a scries of literary studies as a 
discussion of questions of the day (religion, morals, Bex, 
literature and morals, "decadence,” &c.), with as much 
freedom as it is desirable to exercise. It will be found that 
the volume is not a mere haphazard collection of unrelated 
papers, but one informed with a distinct and interesting 
unity of object. 

THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS. 

Large crown 8vo, illustrated, prioe 3s. 8d. per Volume. 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION. 

LES MISERABLES. By Victor 

HUGO. 1,38* pages, 12 Fnll-Page Illustrations, inolnd- 
ing Frontispiece._ 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE AS GIFTS. 

THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

IN ANTIQUE LEATHER BINDING. 

A special selection from the Volumes of this Series, issued 
in an Antique Leather Binding, with a quaint and richly 
embossed antique pattern (period, sixteenth eeutnry), with 
gilt edges and gilt roll. The selection inclndes Volumes of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, George Herbert, Cavalier 
Poets, Herrick, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Arnold, 
Browning, and others. Complete List sent free on applica¬ 
tion to the Publishers. 

London : 

WALTER SCOTT, Limited, Paternoster Square. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CLEMENT SHOBTEB’S NEW BOOK 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2a. ed. 

VICTORIAN LITERATURE: 

Sixty Yean of Book* and Bookmen By CLBKBMT K. 
SHORTER, Author of “ Charlotte Brontti and her Circle.’ 

“ThIi sfiaxbs ” saysNobody i* better qualified to be a 
bibliographer than Mr Shorter." 

“THB GLOBE” •ay*:—“Mr. Shorter pronounces judgment 
with learning and indopendenoe. It is wonderful how miieh fresh¬ 
ness and attractiveness he impar.s to a theme which ha* been treated 
so often — Besides being a well-equipped and thoughtful critic, he i* 
a careful and trustworthy annalist." 

“ TRUTH ” *ay* “ Mr. Shorter'* ‘Victorian Literature' is a 
model of the art of packing, and will take a permanent place anhc 
most clear, succinct, well-written, and judicial of handbook* of 
literary reference.... A* interesting a* it ia instructive." 

“THE PALL MALL GAZETTE” says:-“Compact tad 

excellently well arranged — Calculated to be of value, either as a 
text-book or for handy reference." 


CLARK BUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6b 

PICTURES from the LIFE of 

NELSON. By W. CLARK BUSSELL, Author of "The 
Wreck of the * Grosvenor,'" Ac. With Photogravure from the 
famous “ Hoppner" Portrait, and 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 

LORD CHARLES BBRB8FORD says:-“I think it a 
splendid boys’ book." 

“THB MORlfTWO POST” says: —“Mr. Clark RumII'i 
experiences as a sailor have provided him with that colour and that 
quality of Bjmpattiy wtitch are necessary itegu in the equipment of 
those who write acceptably of the aeaaud sailors. It is not surpriMng, 
therefore, that, wtth so splendid a subject to treat of, his volume 
proves to be one of great attractions." 

“THB PALL MALL GA2BTTB ” says:-“We heartily 
welcome Mr Clark Russell's popular anecdotal * Life of Nelson.'” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Crown 8vo, attractively bound, doth gilt, 3*. 8d_ 

CONCERNING TEDDY. By Mrs. 

MURRAY HICKSON. 

“ THE STAR ” says:—“ Sketches of boys home toe the holiday*, 
that for truth and sympathy, for bold, yet delicate, workmanship, 
for insight aud moderation, are better than anything we have yet 
seen on the subject. Teddy himself is irrepressible, villain and hero 
in one, and quite delightful.” 

“THB BRITISH WEEKLY ” says“ W# have me* Mn. 

Murray Hickson’s entertaining young rascals many a time in the mu, 
and we are charmed thus to renew their acquaintance in print.... 
We can Imagine no more suitable or acceptable Chriatms* or 
birthday present." 


CU1CLIFFE HYNE S MEW BOOK. 

Second Edit bn. Crown 8ro, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6*. 

THE PARADISE COAL BOAT. 

Bf OUTCMFPE HTNB, Author of “A Booipo hr 
Diamonds," Ac. 

“THB PALL MALL OAZBTTB” says:-" In hi* tale* ol 
the sea. In his pictur. s of life on reckless traders, in his typss of dare¬ 
devil seamen, Mr. liyne is only equalled by Rudyard Kipling.” 

“THB SCOTSMAN” says:—“One does not read half a dosjn 
pages before he dlsoovers that Mr. Hyne knows the sea, and th 
seamy aide of sea life—Constructively his stories are always excel¬ 
lent. But he aims at being something more than a mere story 
teller. He is a literary artist of no mean ability." 


CHARMING BJOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

LAZY LESSONS and ESSAYS on 

CONDUCT. B, tha lute WM. BBIQHTY BANDS, tj» 
“Laureate of the Nursery." Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 340 pp.,Jam. 
And 

LILLIPUT LECTURES. Fcap., 

buokram. 122 pp., 2s.6<L With Introductions by R. BRIMLHT 
JOHNSON. 

“THB WB8TMIN8TBK OAZBTTB "says :-“For rmdiag 
to children or for children to read for themselves we know of *o 
of the kind likely to be more enjoyable and at the same time mere 
informing, helpful, and stimulating." 


MBS. HUMPHRY’S NEW BOOK. 

JUST OUT. Long 8vo, doth, round corners, lx 

MANNERS for WOMEN. By 

of Truth). Sxwt 


hCr,. HUMPHRY (' 

Twentieth Thousand. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with above. Long 8vo, cloth, round oorners, is. 

MANNERS for MEN. Tmnty-fiftk 

Thousand. 

“ THB OXOBB ” Kit Humphrj dlmoona 

knowledge, judgment, and good taste.” 

“THE 8ATUBDAT KEVTBW njr»:--The worldw»jd 
be a much pleasanter place If all men read and practised an. 
Humphry’s admirable precepts.” 


London: JAMBS BOWDEN, 10, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S! 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. ! 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT TAKEN BY 
MILLET'S SON-IN-LAW. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, price 6 b. 

J. F. MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. 

By HENRY NAEGELY (Henry Oaelyn 1 

Author of “ The Mummer, and Other Poems.*' 

The author gives a sympathetic study of Millet’s life 
work as compared with the restricted rustic art of preced¬ 
ing periods, and describes, from personal knowledge, his 
surroundings and relationships. A number of letters by 
the mother and grandmother of the great painter are 
given which have not been published before either in 
French or in English. Some interesting MS. fragments 
also are included in the work. A collotype portrait of 
Millet (the last taken before his death) is given as a frontis¬ 
piece. 

Now published, with Photographic Frontispiece, 
price 3s. 6d. net; post free, 4s. 

By ROADSIDE and RIVER. 

Gleanings from Nature's Fields. By H. MEAD- 
BRIGGS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8ECOND EDITION. REVISED AND 
ENLARGED, 669 pp. 16*. 

THE LAW OF DISTRICT AND 
PARISH COUNCILS. 

| Being the Local Government Act, 1894, and the Amending 
, Acts, with an Appendix containing the numerous Statutes 
referred to, in, or incorporated with the Aot itself, also the 
I Ordere and Circulars of the Local Government Board. 
Together with Copious Notes and a Full Index. 

By JOHN LITHIBY, LL.B. (Lond.) 

" A trustworthy authority .”—Daily News. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price, 3e. 6d. 

VOICES of the DAY; or, 

Thoughts on the Message of God in Nature. By C. S. 

“ RDJ ‘ 


WARDLK. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

In LONDON: and other Poems. 

By 0. J. SHEARER. Author of " A Family of Quality ” 
and on “ Heather Hills.” 

“ A clever collection of poems. This book will be 
welcomed by those who delight in high-class literature. 
Mr. Shearer in his verges proves himself a poet and a 
scholar .”—Public Opinion. 

“ The volume is a pleasant and attractive one. The style 
is lucid, simple, and directly to the point.”— Weekly Sun. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. net. 

LAYS of LOVE and LIBERTY. 

By JAMES A. MACKERETH. 

“ A love of nature and humanity breathes through many 
of the pieces, some of which have no little lyrical sweetness, 
while embodying delicate thought .”—Western Press. 

NEW NOVEL8. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A BOOK without a MAN. A 

Story by AGNES GROZIBR HERBERTSON. 

“ The story is chiefly interesting from its dialogue, which 
is bright and clever ."—People's F. iend. 

•• Daintily imagined and prettily written.” 

Black and White. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 

The MED HURSTS of MIND A LA. 

The Story of tbe Development of a Soul. By G. M. 


WATERHOUSE. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 

In crown 8vo, doth, 6a., Illustrated. 

PRINCES THREE Sf SEEKERS 

SEVEK. Four Fairy Tales by MARY COLQUHOUN. 

Illustrated by Emily BxairxmD. 

'•There are enchantment and delight in these simply 
told tales for little readers. Miss Colqnhoun knows tbe 
precise measure of the comprehension of those for whom 
she writes, and she does not overtax it. The illustrations, 
by Emily Barnard, are preity drawings .”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ Full of incident, marvellous and otherwise. 

Will bo eagerly read .”—Daily News. 

" Four capital fairy stories, which might] be read with 
pleasure by people of any age."—Standard. 


RE- 


In paper covor, pi ice One Penny, 

COMBINATIONS in 

STEAINT OF TRADE. Reprinted from Unpopular 
Politics; being Non-Popular Aspects, Political and 
Economic, of some Prominent Contemporary Questions. 
By GEORGE EDWARD TARNER. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 6s net. 

BOOK OF PRAOTIOAL FORMS FOR 
USE IN 80LIOITOR8’ OFFICES. 

Containing over 400 Forms and Precedents in the Queen’s 
Bench Division and the County Court. 

By CHARLES JO ME3, 

Author of " The Solicitor's Clerk,” “ County Court 
Guide,” Ac. 

“ Cannot fail to be of considerable service to solicitors.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

" Providing for a long-felt want in legal offices.” 

Lloyds. 

JUST OUT, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

SIMPLEX SYSTEM OF 
SOLICITORS’ BOOKKEEPINO. 

By GEORGE SHEFFIELD. 

" A most suitable and at the same time simple system of 
bookkeeping; and by adopting it labour will be consider¬ 
ably economised .”—Irish Late Times. 

SECOND EDI riON, Revised aud Enlarged, 2s. Od. net. 

HOME RAILWAYS AS 
INVESTMENTS, 1897. 

By W. J. STEVENS. 

" A book of which we wrote very favourably on its first 
appearance as an excellent review of the principles of rail¬ 
way finance in general and the position of the leading 
British Companies in particular .”—Manchester Guardian. 

THIRD EDITION, Revised, 3s. 6d.net. 

OUR CLEARING SYSTEM AND 
CLEARING HOUSES 

By W. HOWARTH, F.R.Hist., S.F.8.S. 

"A serviceable volume. It should be carefully perused 
by all who are interested, professionally or otherwise, in 
the matters dealt with .”—Daily Telegraph. 

Demy 8vo, 6s. 

THEORY OF FOREIGN 
EX0HANGE8. 

By the Right Hon. GEO. J. GOSCHEN, M.P. 

Demy 8vo, 6s. 

A MONEY MARKET PRIMER AND 
KEY TO THE EXCHANGES. 

By GEORGE CLARE. 

Crown 8vo, 2a. net. 

A SKETCH OF THE CURRENCY 
QUESTION. 

By CLIVE CUTHBERTSON, B.A. 

" An admirable rSsumA of the controversy between mono- 
metallises and bimetaibMW.”— Times. 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING: its 

Utility and Economy; with Remarks on the Working 
and Management of the Bank of England. By THOM¬ 
SON HANKEY, Director and formerly Governor of the 
Bank of England. Fourth Edition. Revised as re¬ 
gards tbe Working and Management of the Bank by 
CLIFFORD WIGRAM, Esq., a Director of the Bank. 
Price 2s. 6d._ 

SMITH, JAME8 WALTER, LL.D. 
LEGAL FOB MS FOR COMMON USE. 

Being 300 Precedents and Notes. Twelfth Thousand. 
New and Re-written Edition. Prioe 6s. 

THE LAW OF BANKER AND 0U8- 

TOMER. New and Revised Edition. Prioe 5s. 

THE PUBLIC MAN: his Duties, 

Powers, and Privileges, and how to exercise them. 
By JAMES TAYLER. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


MESSRS. NELSON’S NEV BOOKS. 

%• Complete List post free on application* 

" It has never, ice think , been done so well and 
thoroughly before .”— Spectator. 

" Extremity tasteful and serviceable.**— Independent. 

“ A marvel of cheapness.**— Church woman. 

THE ILLUSTRATED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

An entirely New Edition. With >00 Illustrations of Bible 
Scenes and Si tea, chiefly from Photographs by Bovvils, 
Thbvoz, Mason Good, and others. 676 pages, in Long 
Primer Type, cloth extra, red edges, price 2s. 6d.; or, 
French morocco, gold roll, round comers, red under gold 

edges, 48 g d.__ 

NEW TALES 11Y K. EVERETT-GREEN. 

“ Finely conceived an t beaut ifidly written —Christian. 

1. SISTER: a Chronicle of Fair Haven. 

By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of " Molly Melville,” 
'* Olive Rosooe,” “ Temple’s Trial,” Ac. With 8 
Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt edges, prioe 5s., or plain 
edges, 4n. 

" Should find favour with a large circle of readers.** 

New Age. 

2. A CLERK of OXFORD, and His 

Adventures in the Barons’ War. By E. EVERETT- 
GREEN, Author of " Tne Young Pioneers.” “ In 
Taunton Town/’ " Shut In,” Ac. Crown 8vo, bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 6s. 

A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

3. TOM TUFTON S TRAVELS. By 

E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of " Dominique* 
Vengeance,” Ac. Crown Hvo, cloth extra. With 6 
Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Prioe 3s. 6d. 

With Six Illustrations by John H. Bacon. 

4. FOR the QUEEN S SAKE; or, the 

8tory of Little Sir Caspar. By K. EVERETT-GREEN, 
Author of “ Squib and his Friends,” Ac. Poet 8ro, 
cloth extra. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. _ 

NEW TALES BY HERBERT HAYEN8. 

•' A vigorous and wdl-illustrated story.*'— Rbcobd. 

1. AN EMPEROR’S DOOM; or, the 

Patriots of Mexico. By HKRBKRr HAYRNS, Author 
of “Cicely Sahib,” “Under the Lone Star,” to. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, oloth extra, gilt top. With 
8 Illustrations by A. J. B. 8*lmon. Price He. 

2. THE BRITISH LEGION: a Tala 

of the Carlist War. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author 
of " An Emperor's Doom,” Ac. Crown 8ro, cloth extra. 
With 0 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Price 3s. 6d. 

“ A delightful character-sketch.*'— Rbcobd. 

POPPY, By Mrs. Isla Sitwell. Author 

of “ The Golden Woof,” ** In Far Japan,” Ac. Crow* 
8vo, clot h extra , illustrat ed, price 3». 6d. _ 

NEW TALE OF ADVENTURE BY DR. GORDON 
STABLES. 

THE ISLAND of GOLD: a Sailor’s 

Yarn. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., Author 
of “ Every Inch a Sailor,” “ How Jack Mackensie Won 
his Epaolettee,” Ac. Crown 8vo, oloth extra. Wtth 
6 lllu-trations by Allan 8tewart. Price 3«. «d. _ 

NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “SYDNEY'S 
CHUMS," “ NELL'S SCHOOLDAYS,” Ac. 

PARTNERS: a School Story. By 

H. F. GE THEN. Poet 8vo. cloth extra, prioe 2a. 8d. 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY M. B. SVNGE. 

BRAVE MEN and BRAVE DEEDS; 

or. Famous 8toriee from European History. By M. B. 
SYNGE, Author of “ A Child of the Mews,” “ A Helping 
Hand.” Ac. With 16 Illustrations. Post 8ro, cloth 

extra, prioe 2 e. 6 d._ __ 

"Full of inter., t and adventure."—Pail Mall Gaxette. 

THE VANISHED YACHT. By 

E. HAROOURT BURRAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 

With 6 Illustrations, Prioe 2s. 8d. _ 

« A fine . tory well told."-St. James’s Gazette. 

VANDRAD the VIKING; or, the 

Feud and the Spell. A Tale of the Norsemen. By 
J. STORES OLOUSTON. With 6 Illustrations by 
Hubert Pa tou, P o et 8ro, clot h extra. Price 2». 

NEW BOOK OF ARCTIC TRAVEL. 

BREAKING the RECORD. The Story 

of Three Arctic Expeditions. By M. DOUGLAS, 
Author of " Across Greenland’s Ioe-flelde.” Poet 8vo, 
cloth, extra. Wi th 17 Illnst ratlong. Price 2a. _ 

SOLDIERS of tbe QUEEN; or, Jack 

Fenleigh’s Lnclt. A Story of the Dash to Khartoum. 
By HAROLD AVERY, Author of “Making a Man of 
Him," Ao., Ac. Poet 8vo, clothextra. Prio e 2s. __ 

~ THOMAS NELSON k SONS, 

35 and 36, Paternoster Bow, London, E.C. ; 
Parkside Edinburgh ; and New York. 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews’s Selected List. Mr. Win. Heinemann’s Publications. FROM JOHN MILNE’S list. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW 

ARNOLD, with his Letters to the Author. By ARTHUR 

GALTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3e. 6d. net. 

“It is food to b« reminded of the mao himself not only by the 
reappearanoe of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s Garland \ but by 
«ucbbooks as this tiny rolume.*’— rimes. 

“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation 
of the great critic."— ScvUman. 

ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By 

HENRY NBWBOLT. (Shilling Garland, No. VIII.) 

Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. [Third Edition in the press. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse—There are but a dozen pieces 
■In this shillings worth, but there is no dross among them." 

St. J<nMM'a Gazette. 

“ All the pieces are instfnet with the national English spirit. They 
are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech worthy of their own high 
theme*."— Scotsman. 

“_Looking beok to reoent achievements in the same line, and 

includiug even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to And anything 
Letter after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’ ” 

Westminster Gazette. 


A HI8TO&Y OF DANCING, 

From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. 

From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. 

With a Sketch of Danoiug in England by J08EPK GREGO. 
With 30 Plates in Photogravure and about 400 Illustrations in the 
Text. In 1 voL, 4to, cloth, 3««. net.; or vellum, gilt top, 50*. net. 
Also 35 copies printed on Japtueae Vellum (containing Three 
additional Plates), with a Duplioite Set of the Ptates on India Paper 
for Framing. E*ch oopy numbered and signed. Twelve Guineas net. 

NEW LETTER8 of NAPOLEON I. 

Suppressed la the Collection published under the Auspices of 
Napoleon III. Translated from the Frenoh by Lady MARY 
LOY I). 1 vol, demy 8to, with Frontispiece. 15s net. ! 

TIM US.—** These letters were seldom much to his credit, and they , 
are all the more interesting. We see the canning that habitually 
leavened his state-craft, and hi * shameless indifference to truth.” 

LIT ERATORE8 OF THE WORLD. -Vol. III., crown 8TO. tt. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. A HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Founh Edition, with 
Additions. Is. net. 

The JOY of MY YOUTH A Novel. 

By CLAUD NICHOLSON. Crown 8vn, is 8d. net. 

“Thereis very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is 
not much story in it, bat reminisoenoes from the hist -ry of a sensitive 
man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It 
has a Breton background, and, indeed, there is nothing at all English 
about it....Its style, it* sentiment, its attitude were all made in 
France. It has charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with 
Ahe blithe Imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irro«pouiible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.’’ 

Tks Sketch, 

IRELAND, with other Poems. By 

LIONEL JOHNSON (Uniform with “Poem* ”). Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

*’ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel 
Johnson, The beet poems in the rolume before us, in their strength, 
stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyso .*» most 

finished work-His former volume of poems, as well as this, will 

couvinoe all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty 
In a very high degree."— Irish Daily huUpuuU’xL 

An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: A Diary 

Without Dates. By E. H. LACON WATSON. Author of 
“ The Unconscious Humourist.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such 

topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf ai d matrimony_There are 

few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most 
commonplace feelings and incidents of every-dav life.'*’— Scotsman. 

“.... The style is always fresh and graceful: it is always easy 
without losing a pleasant literaly flivour and without degenerating 
into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be 
so, because he has the art of concealing his art), and a trifle subacid at 
times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy, of the seventeen essays 
which make np the volume there is not one which doe* not contain 
some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflectim." 

Pall Mall QcuetU. 

Log don: F.LK IN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


LITERATURE. By EDMUND GOSflE, Hon. M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

TIM US.—** It bears on - very page the traoes of genuine love for his 
•uhiect, and of a lively critical intelligence. Moreover, it is extremely , 
readable—more readable, in fact, than any other single volume dealing 1 
with this same vast subject that we can call to mind." 


NEW SIX-HHILLINt* NOVELS. 

THE NIGGER of the “ NARCISSUS,” 

A Tale of the 8ea. 

THE BETH BOOK. Being a Study 

from the Life of Elisabeth Caldwell Maclure, a Woman of Genius. 
By SARAH GRAND, Author of “The Heavenly Twins." 

IN the PERMANENT WAY, and 

Other Stories By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Author of “On the 
Faoe of the Waters." 1 

ST. IVES. By R L. Stevenson, 

Author of “ The Ebb Tide," Ac. ISsooad Edition. 

THE CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. 
MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. ByW.E. 

NORRIS, Anthor of “The Danoer in Yellow," Ac. 

WHAT MAI8IE KNEW. By Henry 

JAMES, Author of “ The Spoils of Poynton." [Second Edition. 

THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynich 

London: 

WM. HEINKMANN. 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


VERDI: MAN and MUSICIAN. 

By FREDERICK J. CROWEST. Five portrait, It. od. 

“ Most interesting, delightful book.”— R’acW, Sim. 

Uniform with the above. 

THE ENGLISH STAGE. 

By AUGU8TIN FILON. With an Introduction by 
Hejtet Aetkoe Joe eh, 7a. 6d. 

“An interesting and valuable record, written with 
sympathy and with knowledge.”— Tha Timet. 

THE EVOLUTION of a WIFE 

. By ELIZABETH HOLLAND. Second Edition. It 
“ A romance of quite exceptional ability.'' 

Tall Mall QazetU. 

SAINT PORTH: the Wooing 

of DOLLY PENTRBATH. By J. HENRY HARRIS, it. 
“ However crowded the novel market may be, then it 
always room tor such refreshing idylls as ‘ Saint Forth.” 

Birmingham Gazette. 

PARADISE ROW. By W. J. 

WINTLK. 3s. 8d. 

The Spectator says: 11 The volume shows throughout t 
large power of sympathy and great breadth of thought.'' 

BUTTERFLY BALLADS, and 

I STORIES In RHYME. By HELEN ATT BRIDGE. 

! With Sixty-five Illustrations by Gosnoir Bsowxt and 
others. 3s. fid. 

“A more opportune gift-book has not yet been pro¬ 
duced."— lrith Newt. 

| THE ROME EXPRESS. By 

Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Tenth Thousand. 
Oloth gilt, 2s. fid.; paper. Is. 

“ The beet detective book of this or any recent season.” 

| SUM. 

-- 

! JOHN MILNE, 12, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO. 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. , uniform m size and prioe with the 

FOR THE LIFE OF OTHERS i DICTIONARY of ENGLISH QUOTATIONS, by 

f WXV IXXJIl XJXJ? Jll UI Uinmno. Colonel P. H. DALBIAC, M.P., of which a Second Edition haa already been called for. 

1> v n. n A RnET.T.A The two books supply a vast body of quotations with full references to places oi 

1 - u ‘ zx, ooourrenoe {where more than one. chronoloiriosllv arranged), and Indexes of (a) Authors, 


AUTHOR OF 


SIXTH REVIEW.—"_„_____ . _ ... _ . _ _ 

abundantly clear.[We psyl the highest tribute to the author's purpose and very 

TOn, jfIKTH 8 REvYkw. The sentiment of the book ie refined."— Athtnaum. CHRONICLES of the BANK of ENGLAND. By 

FOURTH REVIEW.—“Of absorbing interest throughout.”— Glasgow Herald. B. B. TURNER, of the Batik of England. With Reproductions of Old Prints from 

THIRD REVIEW.—“This book is the work of no mean writer, but of one possessed : the Bank Records, Ac. 7s. 6d. 

with genius. The author is master both of humour and pathos. Tne story is well told in j- 

beantiful language, and from first to last the reader’s attention is held, for the book is | Tunrr Mir—t*# . lr .. 

essentially a masterpiece. We unhesitatingly stamp this book as the ben novel for | MnLt INIf" W InIJV£L.O. 

conception and exeentiou that has appeared Binoe the spring.”— Book Gazette. 

SECOND REVIEW.—'“A crunade against the curse of hereditary madness. It is a ( (A \ C^T IT17VTW anil n+Ytnn TvricVl ToloC RV 

book strong in purpose, and sets up a high ideal. There is both sincerity and refinement , \ IVD f lilj 2&IIU UlUUi tllbll ialCde 

In it .”—Manchester Guardian. . B. D. ROGERS. 6s. 

FIRST REVIEW.—“Given such a theme, it is not easy to imagine how it could be 1 “The author lias struck the Irish chord to the echo. About as amusing s collec* 

more successfully handled.”— Scotsman. lion of Irish yarns as we have read for a long time. They are really good, and, whst 


J i | colonel P. H. DALBIAC, M.P., of which a Second Edition has already been called for. 

Rv (t f! A RDETiTiA The two book* supply a vast body of quotations with full references to plao® 8 01 

u zx, occurrence (where more than one, chronologically arranged), and Indexes of (a) Author*, 

)R OF “ A KING’S DAUGHTER.” fis. I (b) Subjects, (c) Catch Words. In the CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS standard translations 

have, where suitable and available, been used; in other cases Mr. Harbottle has himseii 

That [the author] has great descriptive and literary gifts is j supplied the translations. The Texts employed have in all oases been the best standard texts. 


CHRONICLES of the BANK of ENGLAND. By 

B. B. TURNER, of the Bank of England. With Reproductions of Old Prints from 
i the Bank Records, Ac. 7s. 6d. 

THREE NEW NOVELS. 


R. D. ROGERS. 6s 

“The author lias struck the Irish chord to the echo. About as amusing s collec* 
tion of Irish yarns as we have read for a long time. They are really good, and, what 
is more, they happen not to be old chestnuts .”—Shooting Times. 

(2) FROM ENGLAND to the BACK BLOCKS. 

By BOLAND GBABMB. 3a. fid. 

(3) BY STILL HARDER FATE. By Nancy 

| LLOYD-TAYLOR. 3a. fid. 

ETHICAL SYSTEMS. By Prof. W. Wundt. 


NKW BOOK BY W. CUNNINGHAM. D.D., AUTHOR OF 
ENGLISH INDUSTRY,” 4c. 


'THE GROWTH OF 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS 


ENGLAND. With 


Plates, Facsimile of Kemp’s Patent, and Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Norman Invasion—The Later Middle Ages—The Reformation and Religious 
Refugees—Intercourse with the Dutch—Later Immigrations—Conclusion—Index. _ _ _ _ 

NKW BOOK BY DR. HILL, VICE-CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, j ETHICAL SYSTEMS. By Prof. W. Wundt. 
A RUN ROUND the EMPIRE: being 1 he LOg The Second Part of WONDT’S “ETHICS,” forming an invaluable anrvey of d* 

of Two Young People who Circumnavigated the Globe. Written ontby their Father, i o , r ,SS| i0 * I” 5 ” 2® « arlie6t 40 th ® P™wnt time. Part L (The FACTS of t» 

ALEX. HILL. M.A., M.D., Maater of Downing Collage and Vice-Chancellor of ! M0HAL LIFE) coats 7a. fid. 

^r^rTT MASON (Can. G. E.).-CLAODIA, the CHBIS- 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. s (M H.) -OPTIMUS Tnd other Poams Por- 

(Texta and Translations, with Throe Full Indexes.) By T. B. HABBOTTLE. j “V* Ur 1 lil v UO, aUU Ulllel rooms. 

41REEK VASES, Historical and Descriptive. By WELSH GRAMMAR: ACCIDENCE. By E. 


|(3) BY STILL HARDER FATE. 

LLOYD-TAYLOR. 3a fid. 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 


8U8AN HORNER, Authoress of “Walks in Florence,” Ac. With Preface by Dr. I 
A MURRAY, of the British Museum. Map, Plate, and 46 Cuts. 3s. 6d. 


ANWYL, M A., late Classical Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, Profbeear of Welih 
in the University of Aberystwith. 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO., Limited, London. 
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Messrs. A. D. INNES & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 

Edited br R. B&1MLET JOHNSON. mutated with Photo- 
gramn Portral** of the Writers. Each volume crown 8vo, half- 
parchment. Kilt top, 8a. 

SWIFT. ADDISON, STEELE. With an Introduction by Stahlkt 
Lawk Pool*. . _ 

JOHNSON and CHESTERFIELD. With an IntroducUon by Dr. 
Bibxbeck Hill. 

Other Volume« will follow in due cowee. 

THE LIFE of SIR RANALD MARTIN, O.B. 

By Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart, K.C.8.I., M.D. With Portrait 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

TWELVE YEARS of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. 

From the Letters of Major W. T. JOHNSON. Edited by hi* 
WIDOW. Being an Aooonnt of the Experiences of a Major in the 
Native Irregular Cavalry in India and elsewhere. With Portrait. 
Crown 8to, cloth. 6s. 

THE OOLD8TREAM GUARDS Jn the 

CRIMEA. By Lient.-Colonel R088-OF-BLADEN9BURG, C.B. 
Being a Sketch of the Crimean War, treating in detail of the opera¬ 
tion* in which the Coldstream took part. With numerous Main. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

ROWING. By R C. Lkhmann. With Chapters 

by GUY NICKALLS and C. M. PITMAN, Ac. Being 
Vol. IV. of the ** Isthmian Library." Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5a. 

BOXING. By R. Allanson Winn. Being 

VoL V. of the “ Isthmian Library.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth 
gilt. Be. 

NEW NOVELS. 

By A. E. W. MASON, Author of “ The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler.” 

LAWRENCE CLAVERING. Crown 8vo, 

eloth, 6a. 

“There are scene* of singular power—The whole story is oon- 
celved in the best vein of historical rom&noe."— LiUratwrt. 

By F. T. JANE. 

THE LORDSHIP, tue PASSEN, and WE. 

Crown 8ro. cloth, 6s. 

“ A delightful exposition—A most diverting story.” 

Literary World. 

By C. M. CAMPBELL. 

DBILIE JOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Of all scamps in recent fiction Dei lie Jock i* one of the moat win¬ 
ning and lovable.... Full of quaint, irresistible humour." 

Westminster QasstU. 

By LADY HELEN CRAVEN. 

KATHERINE CROMER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

M Lively characterisation and a never-failing verve make this story 
entertaining from beginning to end ."—Moming PoeL 


London: A. D. Innes A Co., 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


THE BOOKMAN 

For December. 

PRIOR SIXPENCE. (Post Free 9d.) 


CONTENTS. 

A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
CONTAINING REVIEW8 OF THE MOST IM¬ 
PORTANT CHrilSTMAS BOOKS. 

New Writer, 

Dr. bum Weir Mitchell. With Portrait. 

The Header. 


An Aft-moon with Ur. Aurtln Dobeon. 
niiutrmted 

stray Proposal*. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Bronte Forgeries By 0. K. Bborter. With Fac¬ 
simile* of Genuine and Forged Letters. 

The Harms worth* and tnelr Publication*. 


The Journalist 

The staff oi tae “Dally Hall” and other Harma- 
wortn newspapers. 

Hew* of the Month. 


New Books (Reviews). 

Mrs. Browning a Letters.—Two Anthologies. By 
& X. Chamber*.—Tue Author see of tbo odyssey. 

E T. B Page.—Mrs. Shorters Raw poems. By 
tharlns Tynan Blnkaon. — Mr. C.ocket* 
Loohlnvar.—ar. Watte-Dunton’e Poem*. Vasari 
Revised.—On the Tnresbold of Central AMoa. 
Illustrates—Victorian Literature.—Thro’ Lattice 
Windows.—Two Foreign statesmen. By V. V.— 
Books for Young People Ilia*tinted. 

New Books Published between October 
15th ana November 15th. 


Clnulfled Ll-t, with Criticisms. 

The Bookman's Table. Novel Notes. 
The Bookseller. News Notes. 


V A Specimen Number of THE BOOKMAN will be 
tent Poet tree on application to the Publithere. 


London: 

HODDER A 8T0UQHT0N, 27, Pattmoater Row. 


GAY & BIRO'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 

and IMPORTATIONS. 

Obtainable at any Bookseller's, or tent post free 
on receipt of price. 

EVANGELINE. By H. W. Longfellow. With 

Introduction by Mi** ALICE M. LONGFELLOW. One VoL, 8vo. 
10 Full-page II fust ration* in colour and 12 Head-and-Tail Piece*. 
Handsomely bound, price loe. 6d. net. 

The most beautiful edition of this popular poem ever produoed. 


THE PROGRESS of ART in ENGLISH 

CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By T. 8. R0BERT80N, Ciown 
Hto, £i Plate* and 39 Text Illustrations by the Author, printed by 
CouAtableon *uper-calendrmi paper, and tastefully bound, price 
ft*. A LARGE PAPER EDITION (limited to 2UV) will be ieeued 
at 10*. 6d. net. 


Thia work is intended to be a holp to the l&rpe and rapidly in¬ 
creasing number of those who desire to realice the ideal of beauty a* 
it is expressed in Uothio architecture. 

%* It is illustrated by sketches from churches of all the periods of 
English architecture, which, b gionuig at the Norman Conquest, 
ended in the reigu of Henry Vlll. 

Scotsman :—"Its brevity aud conciseness, and the appropriately 
architectural arrangement of its material, make the book a usetul 
and desirable one." 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 

Government, Legal, # General Publishers. 


SCORES »nd ANNALS of the WEST 

KENT CRICKET CLUB (1812-1896). Compiled by 
PHILIP NORMAN. With Woodbury-gravure and 
other Illustrations. 21s.net. 

“Full of interest for lovers of cricket, whether on its practical or 
its social side. . . . Delightful book.*’— The Times. 

SPECIAL REPORTS on EDUCATIONAL 

SUBJECTS, 1896-7. 38. 4d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

“ Full of the most interesting and valuable information on a great 
variety of subjects."— Secondary Education. 

“Should be read by everybody who wants to know the true inward¬ 
ness of foreign competition .”—Daily Aews. 

THE REFORMATORY and INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL ACT8. With Memorandum, Appendices,, 
and Index. By F. V. HORNBY, BarriBter-at-Law, and 
one of Her Majesty’s Assistant Inspectors of Reforma¬ 
tory and Industrial Schools. Cloth, 5s. 

A HI8TORY of NEWFOUNDLAND from 

the ENGLI8H, COLONIAL,and FOREIGN RECORD8. 
By D. W. FROWPE, Q.C., LL.D., Judge of the Central 
District Court of Newfoundland. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations an«i Maps. St cond Edition. Revised and 
»orrecied. Cloth, 6s. 


Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


MISS REPPLIER’S NEW VOLUME. 

VARIA. Crown 8vo, art cloth gilt, gilt 

top. 6s. 

Contents -.—The Eternal Feminine—The Death 1. »s Diary—Guides : 
a Protest—Little Pharisee* in Fiction—The FSte de Uayant—Cakea 
and Ale—Old Wine %nd New—The Royal Road of Fiction—From the 
Reader’s Standpoint. _ 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE WOBLD BEAUTIFUL By Lilian 

WHITING. Fool.cap 8vo, tastefully bound in buckram (red or 
white), gilt top 3s. 6d., poet free. 

Contents -.—The Duty of Happineee—The Enlargement of Relations 
— Friends Discovered not Made —A Psychological Problem—The 
Supreme Luxury of Life- Through Scorning Noti ing—The Woman f 
the World—The Potency of Charm—Fine Souls and Fine Society- 
Vice and Advice—One’s Own Way—Writing in rympathetlo Ink- 
Success as a Fine Art—Through Struggle to Aouierement—A Question 
of tho Day—The Law of Overcoming—In Newness of Life—The 
Heavenly tision. 

V Beautiful thoughts beautifully expressed. It is a volume one 
can dip Into repeatedly with continued pleasure. 


90,000 COPIES SOLD. SHILLING EDITION NOW READY. 

TIMOTHY’S QUEST. Bv Mrs. Wiggin. Is. 

A better Edition, prioe 2s. 6d., Is also to be uad. 


A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE. By H. 

C. PRINCE Crown 8vo, eloth gilt 8 a 
“ This novel deserves to be described aa beautiful from the literary 
the romantic, and the ictoal point of view. I he style is pore and 
elegant: the book is, in fact. a contribution U UUratws. nn.ike a large 
proportion of the current fiction • . . h one of the eorks of fiction of 
the period which deserves to be isolated from the multitudinous sur¬ 
roundings and to be remembered."— / As World. 


NOW READY, Grown 8vo, art doth, gilt top, 0s. net. 

POEMS. Now First Collected. By Edmund 

CLARENCE STEDMaN. 

A hands me volume, containing the state'y and graceful lyrics 
written by Mr. Stedman in the last twenty years. 

JUSTIN WINS0R. The * ESTWABD MOVE- 

MENT. Demy 8vu. Maps and Illustration*, doth, gilt top, 18a net. 

NATURE’S DIABY. Compiled by Franeis 

H. ALlEH With 8 Fub-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo illus¬ 
trated and Usteful .y bound fie. 

This is a new and delightful ind of y© vr-lx>ok. It oompr ses quot¬ 
able sentences for every day iu the year from tue writing* of Thoreau, 
Burroughs, Lowell, Emerson, Whittier, and many othera 

THE STORY of the COWBOY. By E. Hoogh. 

Illustrated by W. L- Wells and G. A Russell Now 'reedy, crown 
8vo, art eloth, 6a 

Ext*act reoM Preface —** This is not a bare record, not a summary 
of industrial res Its, bat a living picture of a type often heiolo aud 
always inve.t-d ith an individual (uterest, and i is a picture also 
which brings b fore u» the sweep and majesty and splendid atmos¬ 
phere of the plains 

“ It seem* proper to add that the illustrationa like the text, are 
based upon actual knowledge, aud iu the oase of Mr. Rusaell, whose 
home is in a Montana ranch, upon the dauy expeneuou of a oowboj’g 
life” _,__ 


MOROCCO: Its Feoule and Plaee«. By 

EDMoNDO DE AMICI*. 2 v-ls. p-st 8vo, 50 beautiful photo¬ 
gravures, richly bound in Moorish style and boxed, price 21s. net. 


JEANNE d’ARC. The Days of. By Mary 

HARTWELL UATUERWuOU. uu,n 8vo, frontLpleu,cloth 
■‘it. ea _ 


WALOEN: or. Life in the Woods. By Henry 

D. THO KAU. 9 vola, or wn 8vo. 30 full-page Photogravure 
Illustration*, very Utefu Ijr liouud L* art oioih, richly gilt* 
18s. net. ___ 

I. ZANGWILL conlri •• ten a shft utory to the 
DECEMBER SUHBK& >f “THE ATLANTIC 
MlNJHLY. * Pnc~ ••no Shilling net. 


London: GAY & HIRD, 2-’, h.dmkd Stkrxt, Strand. 
Agency for Amenp -n Books. 


THE PRESERVATION of OPBN SPA0B8. 

and of FOOTPATHS and OTHER RIGHT8 of WAY. 
Bv Sir ROBERT HUNT8;R, M.A., Solicitor to the Poet 
Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Pre¬ 
servation 8ociety. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WOBURN EXPERIMENTAL FRUIT 

FARM: Report on th« Working and Resnlts since its 
Establishment. Bv the DUKE OF BEDFORD and 
8PENCER U. PICKERING, F.R.S. 

The object of this Experimental Station is to investigate 
scientifically all matters connected with Fruit-growing, 
and the majority of ihe results will be of importance to 
Growers in every part of the world, and will not merely 
possess a local significance. 

LETTERS and PAPERS of ANDRBW 

ROBERTSON, A.H. Bom 1777, died 1846. Mini At lire 
Pointer to hi* late Royal Highness the Dnke of So.se*; 
also a Treatise on the Art by ARCHIBALD ROBERT¬ 
SON, of New York, born 1786, died 183*. Edited by 
EMILY ROBERTSON. Paper, 6*.; cloth, 7s.; art 
canras. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ART of SEEING. By an Artist. 

ElemeLtary and Practical Hints as to the Perception 
and Enjoyment of the Beautiful in Nature and in the 
Fine Arts. By ANDREW ROBERTSON, A.M., Minis- 
ture Painter to the late nuke of Sussex, Edited by hi*- 
daughter, EMILY ROBERTSON. Cloth, Is. net. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Bv Captain 

DAY (Oxfordshire Light Infantry). Betides describing 
the unique collection of Instruments exhibited at the 
Royal Military Exhibition, it furnishes a complete 
history of each class of Military Band Instruments. 
Morocoo back, doth sides, gilt, 15s. 


“OUR JACK." The History of the Union 

Jack. 

“ Should be largely distributed through our school*." 

Army and Ifasy Qasstts. 

“All eoldler* and tailor* will read with Internet.*— Rey imsn t. 

' The story i* an interesting one, and one that ought to be 
thoroughly well k<iowu by all cluaee of Her Majesty** subject*.... 
A ebeap booklet of this port, therefore, is well worth inveetiug In, as 
the itory ii clear and the coloured illustration* excellent.” 

Western Morning A swt. 


S.S. “DRUMMOND CASTLE.” Full Re- 

port of the Inquiry into the circumstances attending 
the loss of; together with judgment of the Courts 
Report of Inspectors, and Questions and Replies in the 
House of Commons. 2s. 


OUR WEIGHTS and MEA8URE8. A 

Practical Treatise on the Standard Weights and 
Measures in use in the British Empire, with some 
account of the Metric System. By EL J. CHANEY'. 
7s. 6d. Illustrated by eleven Collotype Plates, two 
Lithographs showing the Representative Forms of 
Weighing Instruments used in Trade, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

CONFEDERATION LAW 0 f CANADA. 

By GERALD JOHN WHEELER. 42b. ; cash wicti 
order, 36*. 

THE NEW ZEALAND MIKgS RECORD. 

Monthly, Is. 

THE MILITIA OPFIOBR’S EXAMINER: 

from the Rank of Lieutenant to Field Officer. By 
Major H. 8. TOMPSON. Ninth Edition. Roviaed and 
corrected to date by Captain LIONEL DORLING. 
4a. 0d. 

THE LAW RELATING to FACTORIES 

and WORKSHOPS. By M. E. ABRAHAM (H. J. 
Tennant) and A. LLEWKLYN DAYIES, Barrister-at- 
Law. Cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 

THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS. 

1894-7 With Notes. Appendices, and a oopious Index. 
By JAMES DUN DAS WHITE, M.A., LL.M., of 
Trinity College, (’ambridge, and of the Inner Temple 
and South Wules Circuit. Barrister-at-Law. Cloth,. 
7a. fid. Secomi Edition. 


London: East Harding Street, E.C. 
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TtiS ACADEMY. 


(Dec 4, IN7. 


CATALOGUES. 


/CATALOGUE of the FIRST EXHIBITION of 

^ ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING by WOMEN, with Preface by 
CURZON EYRE. Cover on Jmpauese Paper, Hand-Coloured Frontis¬ 
piece and 4 Facsimile*, now ready, la Id. poet free.—K aula ax ft Co., 
41, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


"pOTTEB’8 BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

**“ Literature (No. 118, for DECEMBER), at reduoed prioea, poet 
free. Sporting Work* purchased. —William Potter, SO, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 


T O BOOKBUYER8 and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORK8 and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduoed, are Now Ready, and [will be sent post free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department. 
188, Strand, London, W.C. 


W THACKER ft C 0 

- PUBLISHERS, 

MSB. Type-written) considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 
A large ClinUtU in all parts of the East, 
t. Creed Lane, London, E.O.; and at Calcutta and Sim Is. 


TpOREIGN BOOK8 and PERIODICALS 

J. 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

OATAIX)GUBB on application. 

DULAU ft 00., >7, SOHO SQUARE. 


W ILLIAM8 ft NOROATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Co rent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


T h. wohlleben. 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

48, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Bupplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 99 West 9Srd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON. W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBIIC to the excellent faollitiea 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


"jV/TR. M08HFR*S New and Complete Descriptive 

LIST OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It is issued Id narrow 8vo, 
with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand¬ 
made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 
yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mosher should favour 
him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
post paid. _ 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

48, Exchange Street, Portland, Maine, United States. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

"VfEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINE8, BOOKS, &c.— 

-L^l KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 19. Gough Squye, 4, Bolt Court/Floet Street. E.C., 
have speqially.bulR Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,14,34, or 99-page Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Ad " rtUto * 

Telephone88191. Telegraph “Africanism, London." 

/^IHEAP BOOKS. - 3d. in the Is, Discount on nearly 

all Books ; many »emaindtrs at half or quarter prioe. Orders by 
post receive prompt attention. Catalogues free.—B ickers ft Son, 
Leioester Square. L.»ndou, W.C. 


rp yp: 


E-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

I0d. per l.ooo Words. 

8amples and references. 

Address Miss E. M , 18, Mor imer Crescent, N.W. 

OCHOLARLY TYPE- Wttl IING by a Graduate. 

^ Greek, Latin, Foreign MS8., Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
E. W. Lummis, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


rpYPE - WRITING, with accuracy and patch. 

per 1.000 words; Circulars from Ss. 6d. per 

<^&! r mroud C^n , N ri ‘ 1 *' w «- “• 

rpHB AUTHOR’S HAIRLK88 PAPER-FAD. 

X (Th. LEADCNHALL PEGS*. Ltd., SO, Lrod.nh.ll street, 
London, £.0. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


TTNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of WALES, 

U ABERYSTWYTH. 

w The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
aud LITERATURE. 

Applications, together with testimonials, should be sent not later 
than Deoemter 13th, 1897. to the undersigned, from whom farther 
particulars may be obtained. 

„ T. Mortimer Green, Registrar. 

Nov., 1897. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
J-V COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The oourse of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphio Department, one in the Aooounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 

T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTRE8.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of Englsh Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman ft Van Praagh, Solicitors. 23, Old Broad Street, London, EC. 


TXTANTED.—GIRL of 17 or 18 to join Four other* 

_J, ^***0 *** Studying French, Music, Staffing, Painting, in 

FRANCE, ia charge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. Highest 
refereooes given and required. Terms for Pension and French, 
10 Guineas monthly.— Chaperon, “ Academy ” Office, 43, Chanoery 
Lane, London, W.C. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

lAdesr& n u u ra te in this column an inserted at Ad. per lint, prepaid.) 

TXTANTED.—Copies of "THE ACADEMY” for 

VY llth JANUARY, 1896. Ftall pries (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Offloe, 43, Chanoery Lane, London. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 

ddsertisemenit an inserted under £Au heading at id. per lin*, prepaid. 


TTAVID GARRICK.—Magnificent Portraits by Sir 

Joshua Reynolds. With other unique Garrick items. Bar- 
4, ril l g Lows, Book Exporter, New 

Street and Baakervllle Hall, Birmingham. 


Now ready, cloth 8vo, prioe 4a 

TTARIOUS FRAGMENTS. By Hkrbbrt 

V SPENCER _ 

Also by the same Author, prioe 18a Second Thousand. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Volume III. 

London: Williams ft Noroate, 14, Henrietta 8treet, W.C. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

DOC EXERCISES. Including Hints 

for the Solution of all the Questions in Choice and 
Chance. By WILLIA M ALLE N W HI TWO RTH, MA. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise on Permutation, Combinations, and 
Probability, with 640 Exercises. Fourth Edition. 
Prioe 6e. _ 

Cambridge: JIEIGHTON BELL * CO. 

London : GEORGE BKT.T. A RONS. 


LpOR SALE, the COPYRIOH r and GOODWILL 

1’ of. Taluabl. BI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER and PRINTING 
OFFICE in IRELAND, published for nearly a oStary; To hi 
diapooed of owing to Proprietor wiehlng to retire on luge income from 
lnreetmente aoqul.ed throuib the Boeineee— All particular, with 
reapeotto mpitel nquired. Ao.. may he obtolnei from R. Honeog, 
Newenaper Vainer, Harold Printing World, Dudley, Worn eterehlre. 
A leading firm of professional auditors certify that the av irage pro¬ 
fits for fire years last past hare boon £«oo per annum. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, Loudon. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO »r CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below AIM. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forthe enooumgemmt of Thrift the Bulk raooi-oa amadl anmeon 
depodtuddlowiInt.net monthly on ouh eompiued 41. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

BOW TO PURCHASE A BOUSE 
roa two eciHRAi rxa month. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

BOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa tin immune raa none. 

The BIRKBICK ALMANACK, with foil partlaularo, poet fne. 

FRANCIS RAVENBCROFT, Mueger. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

IWVIT* ATTENTION TO THXIR 

Permanent Processes of Photographic Reprodoetisi, 

Combining great range of tone effect with aocorste laonochroMs 
repreaentation and artistic expression. 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON PROCESS, 

for the reproduction in permsneot pigments of Oil Paintim, 
Drawings ta Water Colour, Peucil, Crayon, Indian Ink, he. 

AUTO-GRAVURE.—The Autotype Company’s Pro- 

Photographic Engraving on Copper, yielding result* re¬ 
sembling messotint engravings. 

The Company ha* soooeaefuHy reproduced several impartial 
Works bv this prooeea, tacta-ting Portraits by Mr J. RKilUa, 
P.R.A.; J. Pettie. JL A .; W. W. Unless, R. A.; F. Holl, R.A.; the 
Hon. Jno. Collier ■ Sir G. Reid. P.R.8. A.; also examples of Gain* 
borough. Turner, Constable, Scnmalx, Douglas. Draper, he. 

THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL PROCESS 

ffitawyer’s Collotype) for Book Illustrations of the highest cUm. 
This prooeea is noted for its excellence in copies of Ancient X81, 
Coins, Seal*, Medals, and of all subjects of which s good Pboto- 

E ph can be taken, and is adopted by the Trustees of the Brituh 
seam, many of the Learned Societies, and the lwd«"g Published 

Amongst work* lately HiuetraUd by Ike Company may k mtMmcd 
the /Mowi n g: 

FOR H.M. GOVERNMENT.—ILLUSTRATIONS to the 
REPORT of the ROYAL COMMISSION an TOBKRCUliOSIS- 
TBE REPORTS of tho MEDICAL OFFICER af th, LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD, u Imued to both Hoaaet of Par- 
Uummt-INFLUENZA, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERU,CB0L£IU. 
VACCINATION, Ac. 

“ ELECT RIO MOVEMENT in AIR and WATER with 

Theoretical Inferences.” By Lord Armstrong, C.B. 

THE MONTAGU COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS. 
All the Illustrations to the Sale Catalogues of this renowned 
Collection recently dispersed. 

“FORD MADOX BROWN: a Record of hia Life and 

Work.” By F. M. Hucrraa. 

Tho AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, and to 
undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ARTISTIC. 
SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN INTERE8T, of ewry eb»- 
racter, for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio or Marti Decoration. 

lExamplec of Work may be men, and terms and print obtained, at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION anil 8ALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FKENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
WMkly .xohaDga of Book, it th e 
houaoa of SutMoribera) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS par omom. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends oaf 
UNITE In ONE SUBSCRIPTICS 
and thug (mean th# Oort « 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clube supplied on Liberal Tim i 

Proepeotoaes and Monthly Lists of Books gratuud 
poet free. 


BOOKS 


SURPLUS LIBRARY 

Now Oimu at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratia and post free to any addreu. 

The Lint contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiee of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 8PANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIB'S SELECT LIBRARY, LimiUid, 
80—84, Nxw Oxroao Stkkxt ; 341, Bxoicrrox Roau.S.W.; . 
48, Qcggx Victoxia Stxxxx, E C., Losuo*; aud 
at Burog Aicun, Maitcseursi. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.C-, 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 

The well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised bjtb* 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of I»- 
portent Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinal 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft OO. supply the cheapest and bast PruWW"* 
in the market, whioh are specially adapted to meet the votj^ 
Antiquarians, Arobmologiste, and those engaged in the investigate* 
and publication of Paroohial and DiooeeanReoords. 

J. a DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process- 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original 
Designs , Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Boot 
Illustrations , Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues,tc. 
dbc. t at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prioe List on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN. LOHDOH 
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THE ACADEMY. 



HARPER AND BROTHERS 

Beg to announce for Publication THIS WEEK the following: 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEN-HUM.” 

1. THE WOOING OF MALKATOON: OOMMODTJS 

Two Poems. By LEW. WALLACE, Author of “ The Prince of India,” “ The Boyhood of Christ,” &c. Illustrated 
by F. V. Do Moitd and J. B. Weooelin. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, and gilt top. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON'S NEW NOVEL. 

2. THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 

Illustrated by Peteb Newell. Post 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

3- LIN McLEAN 

A volume of Stories. By OWEN WISTER, Author of “ Red Men and White,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo, doth, 
ornamental, 6s. 

4. THE KENTUCKIANS 

A Novel By JOHN FOX, junior. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5s. 

5. The December Part of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 

The New Sixpenny Monthly Magazine for Young People. A handsome 16 pp. Illustrated 

Prospectus post-free on application. 

LATEST BOOK LIST ON APPLICATION. 

HARPER AND BROTHERS, London and New York. 




J. W. ARROWSMITH’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

mHE SACK 

I OF 

MONTE CARLO. 

Arrowsmith’a 

3a. 6d. Series. 

“ The atorv of its 
capture ia told with 
a gallop.” 

The Academy. 

By 

Tl WALTER 
_L RITH. 

TVUST 0’ 

JJ GLAMOUR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 
310 pp., 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Warwick 
hae stuff in him.” 

The Academy. 

Warwick 

L°RD 

DULLBOROUGH 

Vol. XXX. of | 
Arrows mi Lh’a 

3a. fld. Series. i 
Crown 8vo, doth, 

224 pp. I 

(ReadyDecember.) | 

HON. 
p STUART 
HiRSKINE. 

JOTS. 

Vol. LXXVl. of j 
Arrowamith’8 
Bristol Library. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

By 

T GEORGE 
1 HORNE. 

rpHE MILLION- 
± AIRE OF 
PARKERS VILLE 

Vol. LXXIV. of 
Arrowsmitb’s 
Bristol Library. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
"Contrived with 
considerable skill.” 
Bookseller. 

By 

W 00D. 

TJEPITA OF 

A THE 

PAGODA 

Arrowsmith’s 
Christmas Annual. 
Foap. 8vo, Is.; 

cloth, Is. fld. 

“ Mr. Hopkins's 
delicious story.” 

The Sketch. 

By 

IT tighe 
Hopkins. 


DIGBY, LONG & GO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NEW DETECTIVE 8TORY BY FERGU8 HUME. __ 

1. CLAUDE DUVAL or NINETY-FIVE. 

Cloth gilt, 3*. fld. Fourth Edition. 

“ This is one of the beet stories that Mr. Hume hu given us since 
'The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,' and It is absolutely one of the 
cleverest modern detective stories."— Manchester Courier. 

SARAH TYTLER’S LATE9T NOVEL. 

2. THE AMBKIOAN COUSINS. By the 

Author of “ L idy Jean's Vagaries, * Ac. Crown 8vo, doth. 6s. 

“ A story full of fresh and varied interest"— Scotsman. 

The author is a skilled veteran in the writing of novels, and her 
hand has not lost its cunning."— Aberdeen Press. 

3. A FLEETING SHOW. By O. 8. Fitz- 

GERALD, Author of “An Odd Career." Crown 8vo, cloth 

e 6s. Second Edition. 

charming figure. The story is among the most attractive 
of recent efforts in its paiticular fidd ot fiction."— Homing Post 

NEW NOVEL BY J. GORDON PHILLIPS. 

4. FLOE a MACDONALD. A Romanes of 

the ’45. By the Author of “ James Macpherson." Grown 
Svo, cloth gilt, tie. [Just oat 

NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET TWBEDALE. 

5. WHAT SHALL it PROFIT a MAN? 

By the Author of “ And they Two," Ac. Crown 8vo. doth, 6s. 

[Just out. 

NEW NOVEL BY RUPERT ALEXANDER. 

6. THE VIoAR of ST. NIOHOLAS. By 

the Author of “ Bally rowan.” Or. 8vo. d., 6s. [Jwsf oat 
NEW NOVEL BY BELTON OTTERBURN. 

7. NURSE ADELAIDE Sy the Author of f 

“ Unrelated Twins," Ac. Cr. Svo, ol. gilt, 6 a [Just out. 


CLEKEIT WlLSOFS POBUCITIORS. 

LEGAL EPITOMII FOR ORMKRAL USB. 

Price 2s. 6d. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 

No. I. 

LAW or SALES of STOCKS and SHARES. 

By CHARLES FRAMPTON STALL ARD, M.A. 
(Oxon.), of Gray’s Inn, late Holt Scholar, B&rriater-at- 
Law. 

“The law Is dearly and concisely given, and the book should cer- 
J tainly assist those who are oonoerned in dealings with stocks and 
shares."—Low Times. 


icisely given, and the book should cer- 
noerned in dealings with stocks and 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Simpkix, Marshall & Co., Limited. 


I 8. A MATRIMONIAL FREAK. By Edith 

M. PAGE. Crow • Svo, doth gilt, 6s. [/tot out. j 

NEW NOVEL BY PIEltRE LE CLEROQ 1 

9. CONCERNING* CHARLES HOYD ANT. . 

By the Author of 44 The Love Story." Ac Cr. 8vo. doth, 6 a 
“ Mr. Cleroq tuts written a book which is well worth reading." ! 

WhitshaUBeoiew. 

10. A MERE PJG. TUe Romance o( a Dog. 

By NEMO. With Illustrations. Crown 8ro, 2a «d. Secmd 
Edition. [lust out 

“ This pretty story of the adventures of a Pug Dog... .there are few 
books of tbe season that could bs more heartily reoom mended for 
children "Standard. 

DIGBY, LONG £ 00, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.G. 
AUTHORS may send in their MSS., suitable for Volume 
Publication, with a view to immediate consideration. 


“ Cannot Adi to be of service to many who have dealings in 
and ahareA"— Banker* Magazine. 

No. n. 

LAW of BANKS and BANKERS. By W. de 

BRAGY HERBERT, M.A., LL.M., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

“A dear and readable exposition of the English law of Banker and 
Customer."— Scotsman. 

“ Clear and simple in its style . . . and appears to be absolutely 
accurate."— Law Times. 

No. in. 

LAW of DIRECTORS and PROMOTERS’ 

LIABILITIES. By R. 8T0RRY DSANS, LL.B. 
(London), of Gray’s Ion, Barrister-at-Law, sometime 
Holder of Inns of Coart Studentship, Arden Scholar of 
Gray’s Inn, Ac. 

“ A dearly written and useful book upon a subject of general in 
terest. "—Manchester Guardian. 

“Itis well fitted to be of assistance to directors,promoters,and 
shareholders ."—Dundee Adsertieer. 

No. IV. In Preparation. 

THE LAW of FIXTUREsand REPAIRS as 

between LANDLORD and TENANT. By W. ds 
BRACY HERBERT, M.A., LL.M., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

BOOKS BY A J. WILSON, 

Editor qf the “ Investors' Review** and M Investment 
Index.** 

Price in cloth, la. 6d. net (poet free, la. 8d.); paper cover, 
la. net (post free, la 2d.). 

PRACTICAL HINTS to INVESTORS. 

“The perusal of Mr. Wilson's handy book will repay those o'moerned 
in the matters treated of; and as an example iu terse and incisive 
English it may be read by thi student and admirer of style." 

Manchester Ci y Mens. 

Now Ready. New Edition. Entirely Rewritten. 

PLAIN ADVICE ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 

“ Probably covers as mu h ground as most people who are likely to 
use any voluma of the kind will need."— fisMA 

London: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


Digitized by ^.ooQie 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THIUD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

The DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDEA). By Prof. Mispero. Edited by the 

Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and ever 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to (approximately), doth, bevelled 
boards, 24s. 

[The Author has brought this Third Edition up to date, embodying in the volume the recent discoveries of Mr. Flinders Petrie in Egypt and some of the results of recent 
researches of M. Heuzev in Mesopotamia. Notwithstanding the addition of new matter (as pp. 443, A, B, Ac.) the pagination has been retained throughout and is parallel with that 
of the French original.'* 

The STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. By Prof. Maspero. Edited by 

the Rev. Prof. 8AYOE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps,3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards. Sis.; 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 60s. 

This is a companion volume to " The Dawn of Civilization," and contains the History of the Ancient Peoples of th* East from the Fourteenth Egyptian Dynasty to the end 
of the Rame8side period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele nlfenlioniog the 
Israelites gives special interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. 

*' The translation by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Prof. Maspero’s presentation of the new learning is at onoe eminently popular and attractive.’’— Times. 

** The author has throughout attempted to reproduce for us the daily life of tne various peoples of whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded admirably.’’— Academy. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the History of Eastern and Western Christendom, 

nntil the Reformation, and that of the Anglican Communion until the present day. By EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps besides some 50 Sketch- 
Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 18s. 

This Atlas is intended to indicate Borne of the stages of the Church’s expansion, and at the same time to show briefly the interdependence of ecclesiastical and secular history. The 
information given on the Maps bas been necessarily limited by their size and number, but the main features of the spread of the Christian faith have been, it is hoped, broadly traced, 
and the allied changes in political geography sufficiently depicted. 


THEODORE and WILFRITH. Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, December, 1896, by 

the Bight Rev. O. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Email poet 8vo, with several Illustrations, doth boards, 3s. td. 

“ The Bishop's polemic is sturdy in argument, bat scrupulously temperate in tone, and it need hardly be said that he illustrates his thesis with great ecclesiastical and 
ardueological learning.”—Tims* (September 17). 

The ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUSTRATED by the MONUMENTS. A Protest 

against the Modern School of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. FRITZ HOMME L, Professor of the Semitic languages in the University of Munich. Tra nsla t ed from 
the German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD OBOSSLf:. With Map. Largs post Bvo, buokram boards, 6s. 

“ Under the weight of Dr. Hommel's cumulative evidence the latest fortress of the ' Higher Criticism ’ will have to be promptly evacuated or surrendered at discretion. The book 
has been admirably translated by Mr. HoClnre and bis coadjutor.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ As a protest against the modern aobool of Old Testament Criticism we cordially recommend the work as one of the most valuable yet published.”— Pall Mali Oazetta. 

"We are profoundly grateful to Dr. Hommel for work whose results will do much to reassure many a timid and distressed believer.”— Record. 

“ We can recommend Dr. Hommel's well-argued and deeply interesting book to the careful consideration of all Biblioal students .”—Oxford Review. 

SIDELIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY: the Liturgy and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church. By 

the Rev. F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, doth boards, 6s. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE in SONG (Te Deum Laudamus). The Song and the Singers. By the late 

Mrs. BUNDLE CHARLES. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo, with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 

[This book is the First to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and unpublished, towards elucidating the oondition of Syria at this period. It also contains a recen t 
and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing on Palestine.] 

The “ HIGHER CRITICISM ” and the VERDICT of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Prot 

A, H. SAYCE, Queen's College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, bnckrsm, bevelled boards, 7s. 8d. 

" A really valuable and important work j perhaps the best whieh Prof. Ssyoe has yet written.”—Academy. 

ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS—The HISTORY of BABYLONIA. By the late 

QEORGE SMITH. Edited and brought up to date by the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE. Foap. Svo, cloth boards, is. 

The BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. Charles Croslegh, D.D. Demy 8vo, 

cloth boards, 6s. 9 

HANDY BOOK (A) of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Edward L. Cntts, D.D. New 

and Improved Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6e. 

The MESSAGE of PEACE, and other Christmas Sermons. By the late R. W. Church, Dean of 

St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on Hand-made paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, is-Sd.; imitation crashed moroooo, 7s. 8d. 

BIBLE PLACES; or, the Topography of the Holy Land. A Succinct Account of all the Places, 

Rivers, and Mountains of the Land of Israel mentioned in the Bible, so far as they have been identified; together with their Modern Names and Historical References. 
By the Rev. Oanon H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. New Edition, brought up to date. With Map. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from “ Called to he Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and 

“The Face of the Deep.” Small poet Sro, printed in red and black on Hand-made paper, buckram, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 6s.; limp morocco, 7s. lid. 

The FACE of the DEEP: a Devotional Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Christina G. Rossetti, 

Author of “Tims Flies," Ac. Demy 8vo, doth boards, 7s. 6d. 

The ROMANCE of SCIENCE.-The MACHINERY of the UNIVERSE. Mechanical Conceptions 

of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D. f Professor of Physios and Astronomy, Toft’s College, Mass. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, 
cloth boards, 2s. Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series.—List on application. 

STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 6 5 magnitude between the North Pole and 

34° South Deolination, and all Nebulee and Star Clusters which are visible in telescopes of moderate powers. Translated and Adapted from the German of Dr. KLEIN, by 
the Rev. E. McCLURE, M.A. Imperial 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUES. 

TT N I VERSITY of LONDON. 

(CATALOGUE of tbe FIRST EXHIBITION of 

Vy ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING by WOMEN, with Preface by 
CURZON EYRE. Cover on Japanese Paper, Hand-Coloured Frontis¬ 
piece and 0 Facsimiles, now ready 19. Id. post free — Kamlakb A Co., 
O, Chari dr Croes Road, W.C. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. That the Next HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commcuco. on Monday, the loth of Jaxuaby. 1896.—In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examination* will be held 
at Ma*on College, Birmingham : The Merchant Venturer*’ Technical 
College, Bristol; Dumfries College (for University College), Cardiff; 
The Training College, New City Road, Glasgow; The Yorkshire 
College, Lotas; Rutherford College, Ar.wcasths-on-Tune ; Tbe High 
8chool, Nottingham ; The Athemeum, Plymouth ; ana The Grammar 
School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to tho Registrar (University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not 
less thanjtve weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 

F. V. DICK INS. M.B., B.Sc, Registrar. 

December 3rd, intr/. 

-D00K8 for PRE8ENTS nt DISCOUNT PRICES. 

J-J -SPECIAL CATALOGUE of NEW and RECENT BOOKS, 
Just ready, port free on reoeipt of address.—A A F. Dkxkt, Disoount 
Booksellers, 301, Strand, W.C., and 32, Charing Cross, London, 8.W, 

*VTEW BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS— 

-FN A CATALOGUE of ho paces of all the Best NEW BOOK8, 
offered at Disoount Prioe*, sent on application to Txpslotb A Hanson, 
% 148, Oxford Street, W, and 6a, Sloane Street, 8.W. 

TTN I VERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
U ABERYSTWYTH. 

. The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the poet of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
aud LITERATURE. 

Applications, together with testimonials, should be sent not later 
than Deoemter 13th, 1867, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. * 

T. Mortimxb Grkxn, Registrar. 

Nov„ 1897. 

*VJ"EW CATALOGUE, just ready, of Miscellaneous 
FN SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including a Girls’ Sohool Lending 
library. Books on the following •objects—Amerioa. Architecture, 
Bibliography. Biography, India, Military, Navy, 8hakecpeare, Spain. 
Theology, and Travels. Also works by RUDYARD KIPLING, and 
other Popular Authors. Post free on applioition from Thomas 
Carver, 8, High Town. Hereford. 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

LV (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUBEN. 

President—The Right Hoc. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8 I. 
THURSDAY, Dkckmbkr lflth, at 0 p.m.. at the MUSEUM of 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jennyn Street, 8.W.. the following Paper 
will be read:-"THE NATIONAL 8TUDY of NAVAL HI8*ORY? 
by Prof. J. K. LAUGHTON, M.A., and HUBERT HALL, F.8.A. 

„ HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Boo. 

115. St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 

"pOTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

F Literature (No. 118, for DECEMBER), at reduced prioes, poet 
free. Sporting Works purchased.— William Potter, go. Exchange 
Street Bast LiverpooL 

TXT THACKER & CO., 

VV - PUBLISHERS, 

MSB (Type-written) considered for Publication. (Brtablished 1819. 
A large Clientile in all parts of the East. 

*, Creed Lane, London, E.O.; and at Calcutta and Simla. 

ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Ft COOPER’S HILL, 8TAINE8. 

The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. Tbe Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aoooont* Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Seceetaet at College. 

TJ10REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JU promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A 00., IT, SOHO SQUARE. 

TXTILLIAM8 A NORGATE, 

VY IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOK8. 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20 , South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

T ITERARY RESRARCH. — A Gentleman, 

i-J experienced in Literary Work, aud who has aooess to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through tbe Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. 0. Duus, 5, Fumlral Street, 
London, E.O. 

rpH. WOHLLEBEN, 

JL FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 

45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at ths most moderate 
prioes. 

CATALOGUE8 on application. 

BOOK8 WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

lAdmrUssments in this column ore inserted at id. per Une, prepaid.) 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

ri P. PUTNAM’8 SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

vT* • BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 19 Wert Strd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBIIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on tbe moet 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

TXT ANTED. — Copies of “THB ACADEMY" for 

VV 11 th JANUARY, 1896. Full price (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Offloe, 43, Ohanoery Lane, London. 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 

Advertisements are inserted under this heading at id. per line, prepaid. 

"F\AYID GARRICK. — Magnificent Portraits by Sir 

JlJ Joshua Reynolds. With other unique Garrick items. Bar¬ 
gain*. Retiring from busineea— Chablxs Lows, Book Exporter, New 
street and BaskervlUe Hall, Birmingham. 

\fR. MOSHBK’S New and Complete Descriptive 

AYJ_ list OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, 
with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand* 
made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 
yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mosher should favour 
him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
poet paid. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

45, Exchange Strut, Portland, Maine, United States. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
XTEWSPA.PERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac.— 

ll KING. 8ELL A RAILTON, Limited, hkh-olass Printers 
and Publishers. 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, fleet Street. E.O., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publication* and speoially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,18,84, or 92-page Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

,r -- 

Telephone 66121 . Telegraph ''Africanism, London." 

QALE8 by PRIVATE CONTRACT. - Old Oak 

O Library Table, Oak Print Cabinet, Old Oak Chests, Corner 
Cupboard, Old Loo Table, Old Sporting Oil Painting*. Large Iron, 
Silver Box, Capital English Bracket Clock; Punch Volt. 1 to 26, 
original, cloth, £5; Iron Safe, £5, oost £12; History of EnglandTs 
Vols . £2. cost £10.— Chables Lowe, Book Exporter, New Street, and 
Baskerrille Hall, Birmingham. 

rpYPE-WRITING work of every description done 
with uonruy ud draptach. Author*. MSS., Toehold ud 
Leul Copying, Indexing, Hpocificmtlou*. Truing, Trujtating, 
Addrowing, Typewritten Mimeographed Copley to.. Ac.-The Mime. 
B . h 3. Puts, 415. Mmelon Houm Chimben, London, E.O. 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly end eooorately done. 

A- lOd. per 1,000 Words. 

Samples and references. 

Address Miss B. M, 18, Mortimer Orescent, N. W. 

rpYPE - WRITING, with accuracy and despatch. 

X Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 words; Circular* from 8*. 6d. per 
on, ” rj ° op,ta *- Mi “ Wit * *■ 

rilDY? A IT'I'U APIQ XT 1TDT DOO D iDOD ti11\ 

/''tHBAP BOOKS. — 3d. in the Is. Diaconnt on nearly 

V_^ all Books; many remainders at half or quarter price. Orders by 
poet receive prompt attention. Catalogues free.— Bickibs A Son, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 

^I’aIaS AU lnUa O UAlnLEBo PAPER-PAD, 
A (The LBADMNHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, L-d-»iieii Street, 
London, E.G. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. As. per doseu. ruled or plain. 


MESSES. J. 0. DBUMMOND & CO., 

AST BKPRODTTCKRS, 

14, HlftKlOTA BTRKT. OOVBHT OAKD11I, W.O.. 

An the aoU npn — intl T M In Grata Britain of 
BIRR HAHFSTABHOL, of Xanlah. 

The w.U-kn«wn Aritat io PHOTOORAVDRR Bowootnoind by U» 
leodinc London Art PohUahlat rirmM. A Lugo OoUootlon of In- 
portent Ptataa oltnn on riew. 

Process Blocks fob thb purpose of Ordinabt 
Book Illustbatiors. 

Mem. DRUMMOND A 00. enpply the ohoucte end beet P r o a m re 
In the merk«t. trhtch ere ipMUIly adopted jo neat the ornate of 
AnUnnerione. Arobooloc u te. end then earned In the invwMgtaioa 
end publication of Peroohiel ena D tnn eee n Beecede. 

3. 0. DRUMMOND A 00. Inrite aUeathm to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process. 


Fop the Reproduction of Work* of Art, Original MSB., 
Designs, Laos Manufactures, Photographs, Visum, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Ad ve rt i sements, Catalogues, Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate oost. 

Specimen, end Prioe Liet on application. 

>floeei 14, HENRIETTA STREET. OOVENT BARDEN. LONDON 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

For tho CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all iho BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONB 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at tbe 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N. B^-Two or Three Friends mar 
UNITE la ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thua 1 —an tha Coat of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Llboral Terms. 

Pro.pMtD.MUd Monthly LtaU of Bookt grnti. and 
poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Or rami n at 

Greatly Reduced Price*. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent QrntU ud po*t tree to any nddrou. 

The Lilt oontelna: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ud 
FICTION. Ateo NEW ud SURPLUS OopiMof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, ud SPANISH BOOKS. 


MTTDIB'8 SBCeBOT LIBRARY, Limited. 
80 -34,NxwOxro id Strut; 241, BiomptoiRoad, 8.W.; 
48, Quin Victoria Strut, E.C., Loirsoa; ud 
at Barron Arcasr, Uaiciirir. 


establibhed in. 

B irkbbck bank, 

Southampton Bnlldlngi, Ohanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND. A-H ALP per CERT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

'eperebl. on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the latalmnm 
monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pumhaeod and told. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Por the encouragement of Thrift iho Bank reoetves email aumson 
lepoeit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa vim iulldm ran *o*m. 

Th* BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fuU particulars, port free. 

FRANCIS RAYENBCROPT, Manager. 
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MESSRS. H. S. NICHOLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW BEAST. 

•BURTON, CAPT. SIR R. F-THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. In 12 vols., 

royal 8vo, Illustrated by a series of 71 Photogravure Plates reproduced from the original paintings specially 
painted by Albert Letchford, price £1010s. net. 

A SERIES of ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS to “The Arabian Nights,” 

reproduced from the pictures in oils specially designed and painted by Albert Letchford. These exquisite 
Plates are suitable for illustrating either Burton's, Payne’s, Lane's, or Holland's Translation of this work, and are 
supplied either bound in a volume (royal 8vo) or loose in a portfolio, price £3 3s. net. 


•CELEBRATED CRIMES. By Alexandre Dumas. In 8 vols., large post 

8vo, illustrated by 61 Photogravures, handsomely bound, prioe £6 4s. net. Particulars of grand and choice 
Edition* ds Luxe upon application._ 


A Nsw Dictionary of Universal Biography. 

CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Dealing with nearly Fifteen Thousand Celebrities 
of all Nations from the remotest times to the present 
day ; with copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations 
of the Names. 

Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., 

Editor of Chambers's Encyclopedia ”; and 

FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 

Assistant-Editor of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia” 

One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. Od.; half¬ 
morocco, 16s. 


THE NUDE in ART. A magnificent collection of 45 remarque proofs, 

reproduced by the Photogravure process, comprising the chcfd'oeuvres of the most famous painters of the Nude. 
Complete in 1 vol., Atlas folio. prioe £4 4s. net. This woik is also issued in 12 Parts at 7s. per Part, and the sub* 
scriber can arrange to have tne Parts delivered at the rate of one per week, fortnight, or month, or in any other 
manner most convenient to himself. Subscriptions, however, can only be received for the complete work, in 
12 Parts. _ 

•THE VOLUMES of either of these Works can be had either complete in one parcel, or at the rate of one volume per 
week, fortnight, or month, os most convenient to subscriber. 

CATALOGUE and Prospectuses containing full particulars of all of the above, as well as of all of the other choice and 
interesting Publications issued by H. S. Nichols, Ltd., will be sent post free upon application. 


H. S. NICHOLS, Ltd., 39, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. ; and 62a, Piccadilly, London, W. 


THE FINEST LITERARY RENDEZVOUS IN THE WORLD. 

39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 

(One Minute from Trafalgar Square). 

Messrs. H. S. NICHOLS, Ltd., have the honour to announce that their splendidly appointed 
LITERARY RENDEZVOUS {which is without doubt the finest and the most 
luxurious and delightful Literary Lounge ever planned) is now OPEN DAILY 
{admission free) from 10 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. {Saturdays included). 


MEW BOOKS FOR GIFTS AMD PRIZES. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, with Illustrations by 
W. Rxixst, W. H. O. Gxooms, J. A. Syhustox, 
Lxwis Baums*, W. Bouchsb, sc. 

At 5s. 

MEG LANGHOLME. By Mrs. Molbswokth. 

VINCE THE REBEL By G. Manville Fenn. 
WILD KITTY. By L. T. Meade. 

At Se. M. 

HUNTED THROUGH FIJI. 

By Reginald Horklky. 
HOODIE. By Mis. Molbswokth. 

With 17 Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 

THE ROVER’S QUEST. By Hugh St. Legbr. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE KLEPHTS. 

By Isabella Ftvie Mato (Edward Garrett). 

At 2a Bd. 

ELSIE’S MAGICIAN. By Fhbd Whishaw. 

“The illustrations by Lewis Baumer add much to the 
charm of the volume.”— Scotsman. 

FOUR HUNDRED ANIMAL STORIES. 

Edited by Robert Cochrane. 


NEW BIOGBAFHY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ THB LIFE OF GOBLON" 

THE LIFE OF 

SIR STAMFORD BAFFLES. 

By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 

One Volume. Royal 8vo, gilt. With Portrait*, Maps, 
and Full-Page Illustrations. 

One Guinea net 

"An excellent biography - an even better performance, 
by the way, than the same author’s recent ' Life of 
Gordon.* "—The Daily News. 


HORACE MARSHALL k SON. 


READY, 610 pp., small demy 8vo, 7s. 0<L 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL 

QUOTATIONS (Text* and Translations, with Three 
Full Indexes). By T. B. HARBOTTLE. 

Uniform in size and prioe with the 

DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 

QUOTATIONS, by Colonel P. H. DALBLAC, M.P., of 
which a Second Edition has already been called for. 

The two books supply a vast body of quotations, with 
full references to places of occurrence (where more than 
ono, chronologically arranged), and Indexes of (a) Authors, 
(6) Subjects, (c) Catch Words. In the CLASSICAL 
QUOTATIONS standard translations have, where suitable 
and available, been used; in other cases Mr. Harbottle has 
himself supplied the translations. The Texts employed have 
in all cases been the best standard texts. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, London. 

Now ready, cloth 8vo, price 4s. 

V ARIOUS FRAGMENTS. By Herbbut 
SPENCER. _ 

Alao by the same Author, price 16s. Second Thousand. 

JDRINCIPLKS OF SOCIOLOGY. Volume III. i 

Loudon: Williams A Noroate, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. | 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCBHBNTS. 


FREDERIC 8HIELD8. 

Twenty-eight Autotype Copies from the series of Prophets and 
Apostles, painted in the Chapel of the Ascension. Hyde Park 
Place, London. 

Each Autotype measures 27 by (ty inches, and is mounted on 
Plate and India Paper with plate mark and titlo. The Bet in 
strong Portfolio, inoluding Descriptive Handbook, 

TEN GUINEAS. 

Prospectus on application. 


J. M. BARRIE, Novelist and Playwright. 

A New Portrait by Leslie Brooke. Autotype reproductions in 
two sixes, mounted on tinted boards. Prioe 12a and 8s. each. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

A Series or forty plates reproduced in Permanent Autotype after 
Cotman, Crome, Stark, Vincent, Leman, Lound, Bright, Ac. 
(Now Beady.) 


MODERN ENGLISH ART. 

A large collection of examples of works by G. F. Watts, R.A., 
Sir E. Burne Jones, Dante G. Rossetti, Albert Moore, Henry 
Hyland, Fred Walker. Herbert Schmalz, Edwin Douglas, Holman 
Hunt, Frederic Shields, Ac., Ac. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery is open daily from 10 
to 6. Admission Free. Inspection invited . 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


W. A R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
London and Edinburgh. 


DIGBY, LONG & OO.’S NEW BOOKS 

NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE CRAMPTON. 

I EL CABMEN A Romance of the River 

Plate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Seoond edition. 

“ The story is of thrilling interest and captivating throughout. 

ffirminpftam QanUc. 

“The volume is one that can be read with interest. m —A Ihsxmn 
** A vigorous romanoe of the River Plate.**— Gentlewoman. _ 

2 . A FLEETING SHOW. By G. B. Fits- 

GERALD, Author of “ An Odd Career.” Crown Bvo, doth 
gilt, Se. Seoond Edition. 

“The story is among the most attractive of reoent efforts in 

particular field of fiction.”— Morning Pott. __ 

NEW NOVEL BY BUPERT ALEXANDER. 

3. THE VIOAB of ST. NICHOLAS. By 

the Author of “ Ballyrowan.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

"This isa lively and entertaining book, rich in incident and skilful 
delineations of character. The plot is decidedly original, and tbs 
interest of the reader is sustained to the very end. —Dundee Courier. 

'* A very readable no vel.'’— Scotsman. _ 

NEW NOVEL BY MINA 8ANDEMAN. 

. SIB GABPARD8 AFFINITY. By the 

Author of “ The Worship of Lucifer.” Crown 8vo. doth, Sa 6d. 
** The authoress of ' The Worship of Lucifer ’ lias undoubtedly en¬ 
hanced her repu t atio n as a story-teller. ”—Dund ee Courier _ 

NEW NOVEL BY J. GORDON PH1LLIP8. 

6. FLORA MACDONALD. A Romance of 

the '45. By the Author of “ James Macphersoo.” Crown 8 to, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ The renaiss&noe of the historic novel has been hailed with satisfac¬ 
tion in many quarters. This work by Mr. J. Gordon Phillips is a 
masterpiece of it s kind."—A berdeen Journal. _ 

6. THE BLACK DISC: a Story of the Con- 

quest of Granada- By ALBERT LEE. Crown 8ro, cloth. 6a. 
With Frontispieco. 

'• There is no lack of excitement._The story is to be rooommended 

to all."— Scotsman. ____ 

7. A MATRIMONIAL FREAK. By Edith 

Aberdeen Press 


M. PAGE. Crown Bvo, rloth. 0a 
* A story f ai rly well constructed and fai rly w ritten. 


~ NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET TWEED ALE. 

8. WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT a MAN ? 

By the Author of " And they Two," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 
__ [Just out 

NEW NOVEL BY BELTON OTTERBURN. 

9. NURSE ADBLAIDB- By the Author of 

*' Unrelated T-lni." Ao. Crown Sro, cloth gilt, «a M** o« «- 
NEW NOVEL BY ERIC WYNDHAM. 

10. REVELATION: a Romance By Eric 

WY ND HAM. Crown Sto, cloth. 8*_ li ke. IS. 

11. LIFE in AFRIKANDBRLAND as 

VIEWED bjuA ERIK ANDER: a 8 tor. at Ule in Booth 
Airies. Bj CIOS. Crows 8ro, cloth, as So. 

DIGBY, LONG A GO, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.O. 
AUTHORS may send in tbeir MSS., suitable for Volume 
Publication, with a view to immediate consideration. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 

A VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

FOR THE LIFE OF OTHERS. 

By G. CARDELLA, 

AUTHOR OF “A KING’S DAUGHTER.” 6a. 


Mr. MACQUEEN'S L IST. 

B00K8 FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


SEVENTH REVIEW. — “Mr. CardeUft shows unde- 
niable ability both in the conception and delineation of the 
persons to whom the reader is introduced, and also in the 

management of the plot.Of its kind, it is one of the 

most notable novels we have lately met with." 

_ Bookseller . 

SIXTH REVIEW.—“ That [the author] has great de¬ 
scriptive and literary gifts is abundantly clear.[We pay] 

the highest tribute to the author’s purpose and very 
conspicuous ability.”— Weekly Sun. 

FIFTH REVIEW. — " The sentiment of the book is 
refined.”— Athenaum. 

FOURTH REVIEW.—” Of absorbing interest through- 
out.”— Glasgow Herald. 

THIRD REVIEW.—"This book is the work of no mean 
writer, but of one possessed with genius. The author is 
master both of humour and pathos. The story is well told 
in beautiful language, and from first to last the reader’s 
attention is held, for the book is essentially a masterpiece. 
We unhesitatingly stamp this book as the be«t novel for 
conception and execution that has appeared sinoe the 
spring.”— Book Gazette. 

SECOND REVIEW.—*‘A crusade against the curse of 
hereditary madness. It is a book strong in purpose, and 
sets up a high ideal. There is both sincerity and refinement 
In it Manchester Guardian. 

FIRST REVIEW.—"Given such a theme, it is not easy 
to imagine how it could be more successfully handled.” 

_ Scotsman . 

NEW BOOK BY W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
AUTHOR OF "THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
INDUSTRY," Ac. 

IMMIGRANT ALIENS in ENGLAND. 

With Pistes, Facsimile of Kemp’s Patent, and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Norman Invasion—The Later Kiddle Agee—The 
Reformation and Rel’gions Refugees—Intercourse with the 
Dutch—Later Immigrations—Conclusion—Index. 

NEW BOOK BY DR. HILL, VICE-CHANCELLOR OF 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

A RUN ROUND the EMPIRE: being 

the Log of Two Young People who Circumnavigated 
the Globe. Written out by their Father, ALEX. HILL, 
M.A., M.D., Master of Downing College and Vice- 
Chancellor of Univ. of Cambridge. With very many 
Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 


CHERRIWINK. 

By RACHEL PENN. 

With Original Hlnstrations by Hands F. Sambonrns 
and M. Jardino-Thomson. 

4to, gilt tops, Ss. 

..TV Fsfl Matt G e ss tis . B uck s delightful itory hex sot been written 
this Iona time. 

delightful and delightfaUj long and foil- 
blooded fshf itpnr... .bright and airy aa become, a birr-tale, and It 
ha. the .dTanUfe of twin, mot akllfnllj tUa«tratod....A really 
beautiful book." 


"A BOOK THAT BOYS WILL GLOAT OVER.” 

Spectator. 

AFLOAT with NELSON. By Charles 

H. EDEN, Author of "George DoDnington," Ac., Ac. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo, doth, gilt edges, 6s. 

pn’Si&d-'^K':Srtot^gTrenof 

THE COURT of KING ARTHUR: 

Stories from the Land of the Round Table. By W. H. 
FROST. 30 Illnstntions by 8. R. Burleigh. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

■ clererlr written adaptation of tha chief 

legend, of the Round Table, dune after Malory Into elmple language 
and hold tonthor in a pretty framework of atory of child life. The 
book la well Uhutrated by Mr. A R. Burleigh.,* 

READY 16m INST. 

THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 

Being the Story of these Bonnie Fighters told by 
ls'hf Crown 8vo, 


using th 
JAMES MILNE, 
prioe Is.; post free : 


HANDSOME XMA8 PRESENTS. 

WORKS BY J. H. CRAWFORD, F.L.S. 

Illustrated by John Williamson. 

Handsomely bound, large crown 8vo. 

THE WILD FLOWERS of SCOTLAND. 

6s. net. 

Oountry W*.—" A book of infinite grace and charm, from every mure 
of which breathes the pure love of beauty in nature.... We commend 
this book without reserve to all persons, old and young, who love the 
fresh air, the mountain-side, and the low-lying valley. It will please 
them, it will not bray their minds in a mortar of scionoe with a pestle 
of terrific nomenclature, and it will teach them a great deal." 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS. By Prof. W. 

WUNDT. Translated. Edited by Prof. B. B. 
TITCHENER. 6s. 

The Second Part of WUNDT’S “ETHICS," forming 
an invaluable survey of the History of Ethics from the 
earliest to the present time. Part I. (The FACT8 of 
the MORAL LIFE) costs 7 b. fid. 

CHILDREN UNDER the POOR-LAW. 

By W. CHANCE, M.A. (Onmb.), Hon. Seo. Central 
Poo^Law Conference. 7s. fid. 

“An admirable book. The author is accurate in his 
facts, complete in his survey, and sound in his opinions.” 

Athenmum. 

THE NIOENE CREED: a Manual for 

the Use of Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
J. J. LIAS, Chancellor of Lland&ff and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Llandaff. 6s. 

"May be safely described as a recast of Pearson and 
up-to-date .”—Critical Review. 

" Of the highest value to theological students.” 

Guardian. 

" He has done an excellent service. Scholarly, open- 
minded, and luminous Speaker. 

WEL8H GRAMMAR: ACCIDENCE. 

By E. ANWYL, M.A., late Classical Bch^lar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Professor of Welsh in the University 
of Aberystwith. 2s. fid. 

CHRONICLES of the BANK of 

ENGLAND. By B. B. TURNER, of the Bunk of 
England. With Reproductions of Old Prints from the 
Bank Records, Ac. 7s. 6d. 

GREEK VA8E8, Historical and De¬ 
scriptive. By SUSAN HORNER, Authoress of “ Walks 
in Florence,’’ Ac. With Preface by Dr. A. 8. MURRAY, 
of the Britieh Museum. Map, Plate, and 46 Cute. 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER DAYS for WINTER EVEN- 

INGS : Nature Idylls. 8s. fid. net. 

The Times .—“ With Mr. Crawford's delightful sketches, sometimes 
telling alone of nature’s aspects, sometimes with a thread of story to 
lend a touch of human interest, a reader must have little imagination 
if he does not speedily forget the tempest that beats against the case¬ 
ment and fancy himself between given earth and blue sky watching 
the kaltddoeoope of the seasons and the changes of the year and the 
ways of furred and feathered creatures which are so sympathetically 
described.’* 

THE WILD LIFE of SCOTLAND. 

8s. fid. net. 

The Spectator .—“ Very delightful as well as informing book, which, 
in respect of style, recalls Thoreau rather than either Jefferies or 
Burroughs.... .Altogether this book, which belongs to the rare order 
that can he taken up at any moment and easily read in instalments, 
is by far the beet and most convenient hand-book to Scottish Natural 
History —in the most comprehensive sense of the word—that has 
ever been published." 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "MI8S TUDOR.” 

FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY. By 

JOHN LE BRETON. Crown 8vo, Ss. fid. 

The Christian World.— ' These are three strong stories, decidedly 
unoommon in themselves, and told with power. They deal with the 
irony and tragedy of lire, but without that pessimistic oonclusion 
which is the commonplace suggestion of unoriginal and onesided 
m'nds." 

THE FATE of WOMAN. By Francis 

SHORT. Grown 8yo, 3s. fid. 

Scotsman (First Review) —“ Fine writing and cleverly oonoelved 
situations... .The character-sketching is a very strong point in the 
book — without doubt a skilful writer.’* 

A SINLESS SINNER. By Mary H. 

TENNYSON, Author of “The Fool of Fate," Ao. 
Crown Hvo. 6s. 

The Christian World.—" A writer with undeniable power." 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

By G. LAURENCE GOMME. 

Demy 8vo, 12g. 


OUR TROUBLES IN POONA AND 

THE DEOCAN. By ARTHUR TRAVERS CRAW¬ 
FORD, C.M.G., late Commissioner of Poona. Folly 
Illustrated. Demy 8ro, 14a. 


THE PUPILS OF PETER THE 

GREAT. By J. NIBBET BAIN. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16a. net. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OP THE 

LAFAYRTTE8. By EDITH SICHBL. Demy Svo, 
16e. net. 

’’ She has treated a mass of material with rare judg¬ 
ment.”—PoU Mall Gazette. 

“ Min Siehel’a introduction is one of the beat and truest 
pieoes of writing we have met for a long while.” 

Spectator. 

A CHARMING FAIRY TUB CALLED 

A HOU8EFUL OF REBELS. By 

WALTER 0. RHOADES. Illustrated by PATTEN 
WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4a. Sd. 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. 

Re-telling of Old Btories of the Celtic Wonder World 
By FIONA MACLEOD. Illustrated by SUNDER 
LAND ROLLINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

” Of all the story-books for the delight and instruction 
of young readers this season, there is none to surpass ‘ The 
Laughter of Peterkin.’ ”—PaU Mall Gazette. 

“Mies Macleod’s latest and most excellent piece of 
work.”— Spectator. _ 


THE KING’S STORY-BOOK. 

Illustrated by HARRISON MILLER. Crown 8vo, fia. 
Already in its Second Edition. 

“ Stirring tales of famous battles and fights for freedom.” 

The Morning Leader. 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. 

By A. E. DANIELL. Profusely Illustrated by ALEX 
ANSTED. Imp. 16mo,6s. 

“ A book of unusual interest.an ideal guide-book." 

Westminster Budget. 


CONSTABLE’S POPULAR EDITION OP 

The Works of George Meredith. 

Crown Svo, 6s. each. 

With Frontispiece by Bs.ir.iD P.stbxogs, Huuioi 
Mills., and others. New handtome Cover, designed 
by A. A. To.. its.. 

IBB nitDBAL OF RICHARD FBVBREL. \ 

RHODA FLEURS. ( Now 

gANDRA BBLLOHI. ( Published. 

VICTORIA. ' 

Others to follow at ehort internals. 


BY FAR THE BEST EDITION OF 

THE WAYERLEY NOVELS 

is CONSTABLE’S Reprint of the AUTHOR’S 
FAVOURITE EDITION. With all the Original 
Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 vote., 
fcap. Svo, cloth, paper label title. Is. 6d. net per 
volume; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; and 
halt-leather, gilt, 2s. 6d. net per volnme. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 

Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 6 vote., foap 
Svo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per volnme. 
Also half-morocco, 3s. net per- volnme. Sold in sets 
only. 

" Constable's edition will long remain the best both for 
the general reader and the scholar .’’—Review of Reviews. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 

GEORGE MEREDITH. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

FROM ENGLAND to the BACK 

BLOCKS. By ROLAND GRAEME. 3s. 8d. 

BY 8TILL HARDER FATE. By 

NANCY LLOYD-TAYLOR. 3s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN A 00., Limited, London. 


A GIRL’S AWAKENING. By J. H. 

CRAWFORD. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, fie. 

The Athe>icnsm^-"A. pretty and idyllic study.Mr. Crawford’s 

feeling for nature stands him in good stead, a< d the background of his 
picture in the Soottish village is as harmoniously fitted with the 
central figures as one of George Eliot’s own drawings.’’ 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand. 


*' Those selected poems are a literary treasure.” 

Scotsman. 


NEW POEMS. By Francis Thompson. 

6e. net. 

” The essential poetry of essential Christianity.’’ 

_ Academg. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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Hodder & Stoughton's Publications. 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 

AFRICA. A Record of Twenty Years' Pioneering in 
the Upper Zambesi, among the Banyai and Barotsi. 
By FRANCOIS COILLARD, Paris Evangelical Mission. 
Translated and Edited by C. W. MACKINTOSH, with 
Photogravure Portrait and 40 Illustrations from Photo* 
graphs by the Author. Imperial Hvo, 16s. 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Un- 

publish Addresses. By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. 
With Memorial Sketches by IAN MACLARBN and W. 
E0BERT80N NICOLL, LL.D. Crown Svo,buckram,0s. 

THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE 

WORLD. The Gifford Lectures, 1897. By ALEX¬ 
ANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, O.D., Professor of Apolo- 
getic and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College. Glasgow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 0d. 

44 Dteerree to be called a noble book.”— Glasgow Herald. 

OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 

RELIGION. Based on Psychology and History. By 
AUGUSTE SABATIER, Dean of the Faculty of Pro* 
testant Theology, Paris. Authorised Translation by 
the Rev. T. A. SEED. Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 0d. 

44 This is & striking book.**— Literature. 

44 It is undeniably able and suggestive, and brilliantly written. The 
translator has done his work with admirable skill.”— Glasgow Herald. 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. From her 

Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief Biography, 
with Critical Notes, a few Documents hitherto Un¬ 
published, and an Itinerary. By DAVID HAY 
FLEMING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

44 A remarkable book .’’—Pall Mall Gasetie. 

44 This is the best book yet written upon Mary, Queen of Soots_a 

book that will bear reading more than once, for it is fall of excellent 
matter, well expressed.' —Manchester Gmrdim 
“Mr. Hay Fleming has done historical aud political students a 
signal sendee. "—Daily New*. 

THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. By W. J 

D4WSON, Author of “ London Idylls,” " The Makers 
of Modem English,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6e. 

“This is Mr. Dawson's very best book.”— British Weekly. 

“ It must suffice to express gratification at the sucoe*s of a bit of dis¬ 
tinctively English literary work, that in more aspects than one isremin- 
ieoent of what Mr. J. M Birrie has done for Sootland.”— Scotsman. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ARNOLDS AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE. 


Thoman and Matthew Arnold, and their 
Influence on English Education. By Sir 
Joshua Fitch. (Heinemann.) 


S IR JOSHUA FITCH was well qualified 
by official position and long experience 
to write an excellent book upon these famous 
educationalists, father and son, and he has 
done so : his study is amply appreciative and 
impartially critical. The only positive error 
occurs in his brief eulogy of Winchester, 
where Thomas Arnold passed the whole, and 
Matthew a part, of his public school life. 
He numbers among great Wykehamical 
ecclesiastics Waynflete, founder of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and the famous preacher 
South. Not Winchester, but Westminster, 
boasts of South: and there is no evidence, 
beyond late and inconclusive tradition, for 
Waynflete’s Wykehamical education. He 
was Headmaster of Winchester and first 
Headmaster of Eton, as also Provost: he 
died Bishop of Winchester. But he is not 
upon the roll of Winchester Scholars. And 
Sir Joshua uses an unnecessary meiosis when 
he assigns to Winchester an age of “more 
than four centuries ”: the oldest of the 
great public schools celebrated its five 
hundredth anniversary in 1893. But a 
Wykehamist reviewer may be allowed to 
thank the writer for his cordial eulogy of 
the venerable and illustrious College, so dear 
to both the Arnolds, and so proud of both. 

Both have had an influence wide and 
profound; and yet the influence of either 
has not been so greatly felt in matters 
immediately educational as in matters 
incidental to education. Neither was a 
theorist in pedagogy of the German type; 
neither has bequeathed us treatises upon 
methods of teaching, nor so much as 
wished to revolutionise the systems which 
they found prevailing. But both were men 
of ideals, who valued education less for the 
sake of “useful knowledge” than for its 
work in the formation of character, its, 


spiritual relations with life. When critics 
wished to describe unfavourably a disciple 
of Dr. Arnold they described an “ earnest ” 
youth, precociously alive to his “ responsi¬ 
bilities, and prematurely absorbed in the 
“ problems of life.” When they wished to 
do the same by a follower of Matthew 
Arnold, they spoke of “supercilious cul¬ 
ture,” and “ dilettante trifling,” and a sense 
of superiority to the mass of men. The 
caricatures are not so extravagant as to 
defeat their own object: and they bear 
testimony to the truth, that both father and 
son, in their various works and ways, did 
aim at influencing the character, at training 
the disposition, at opening the mind’s eye, 
rather than at cramming the mind. But 
such work as that is of necessity indirect, 
and has little connexion with scholastic 
method. As educationalists, in the narrower 
sense of the term, the Arnolds were largely 
Conservative. Liberals as they were, neither 
had a particle of sympathy with Benthamism 
and Broughamism and the “ common sense ” 
of the “ practical man.” They were idealists, 
even Utopians at times. Consider their 
views of Church and State. Dr. Arnold 
advocated an Established Church embracing 
all Christian sects, with their distinctive be¬ 
liefs and rituals. His son dreamed of an un- 
dogmatic Anglican Church, enriched with the 
“ poetry,” the imaginative appeal of Catho¬ 
licism. And who shall say which of these 
fancies be the wilder, the more impossible, 
the more unthinkable? Both men were 
reformers by nature: the one enthusiastic 
and ardent, the other contemplative and 
ironical; and so the father was something 
of a Savonarola, the son much of an 
Erasmus—natures foredoomed to a certain 
beautiful failure, despite their plentiful 
success. They cared for the things of the 
spirit, and such men are never quite 
victorious. 

Hawkins, the great Provost of Oriel, 
prophesied that Dr. Arnold, if elected to 
Rugby, “ would change the face of educa¬ 
tion sill through the public schools of 
England.” If that be taken to mean that 
he would raise the standard of scholarship, 
as Butler of Shrewsbury raised it, or make 
large innovations in the quantity and quality 
of subjects taught, the prophecy was un¬ 
fulfilled. Dr. Arnold was a good, but not 
a great, scholar, nor was he a fervent 
advocate of “ the modem side.” But if it 
means that he brought a new spirit and a 
quickening life into the work of the public 
schools, the Provost was a true prophet. 
Arnold, with his historical imagination and 
sympathies, his vital sense of citizenship and 
social life, his vivid apprehension of moral 
law revealed in past and present, made 
school work educative rather than, as 
heretofore, almost wholly instructive. His 
conception was that of Milton, of Coleridge, 
of his friend and foe, Newman : a large 
and, in the classical sense, a generous 
training, which should awaken the facul¬ 
ties, and fit them for a due and right 
discharge of life’s duties and obliga¬ 
tions, by contact with the best thought, 
the best beauty, the best experience of 
mankind. He had a thoroughly Greek 
sense of education as a preparation for 
citizenship, first and foremost: and for 


citizenship, as he understood it in the light 
of Christianily. To him Christianity had 
no other aspect or meaning than the social; 
and to work for the well-being of society in 
the Christian spirit was the whole duty of 
man. For such boys as those who came 
under his charge at Rugby he believed 
that a classical training, liberally and 
livingly given, was the best possible, in 
view of their future positions in the body 
politic, the English Christian common¬ 
wealth. So, while far from neglecting the 
more technical and ornamental side of 
classical education, he cared supremely for 
its awakening influence, its appeal to the 
imagination and the mind. He was well 
aware of the truth of Coleridge’s saying 
against the utilitarian school of Broug¬ 
ham : “ One constant blunder of .these 

New Broomers, these Penny Magazine sages 
and philanthropists, in reference to our 
public schools, is to confine their views to 
what schoolmasters teach the boys, with 
entire oversight of all that the boys are 
excited to leam from each other and of 
themselves — with more geniality even 
because it is not a part of their compelled 
school knowledge.” Arnold welcomed and 
encouraged all such self-education and 
self-culture not merely for its own sake, 
but for the zest and interest which it adds 
to the school work proper. In all this he 
was a pioneer, though schoolmasters before 
him had not entirely kept to the dryasdust 
track; and if, as is the case, there is to-day 
no public school in which lessons are 
divorced from life, and the various branches 
of learning are kept apart from each other 
in watertight compartments, the credit is 
Dr. Arnold’s. Rugby was his kingdom, 
and he strove to bring all parts of it to 
perfection and into harmony; his letters, 
essays, and sermons are full of that ideal. 

Hxs great son’s educational labours of 
a direct kind lay among the children of the 
poor, as inspector of elementary schools. 
Not the least valuable aspect of them is 
bound to fade away with time -we mean 
the singular charm, consideration, and 
encouraging kindliness of manner, to which 
all teachers and managers who met him 
bear ready witness. His most abiding 
legacy is his series of reports upon the 
states and systems of primary and secondary 
education at home and abroad —reports full 
of a wise lucidity and persuasiveness. He 
was all for the humanising, liberalising, 
spiritualising side of education, a hater of 
pedantry and formality, a champion of the 
imaginative and the suggestive, as opposed 
to the mechanical and the lifeless or un¬ 
vitalised. But the work was not con¬ 
genial to him, and his sense, critical 
and poetical, of our national shortcomings 
was too personal and keen to be entirely 
appreciated by those to whom he appealed. 
Sir Joshua Fitch praises very highly, 
but no whit too highly, his poems and 
his purely literary essays: but he sees 
clearly that such a man was not an ideal 
man for his post, or rather, may be, that he 
was too ideal. Matthew Arnold, with cruel 
truth and wit, describes Maurice as “beat¬ 
ing the bush with profound emotion, but 
never starting the hare.” And yet, mutato 
nomine de te; Arnold, at least, beat many 
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bushes, but the public took no notice of the 
hares. That huge lower middle class, the 
Philistines, are absolutely unchanged by 
his pleadings and protests and exposures. 
They still delight in licensed victuallers’ 
schools, still prefer Eliza Cook to Milton, 
still clamour for their deceased wives’ sisters, 
still ding to an unlovely Puritanism. 
Matthew Arnold’s Olympian irony and 
smiling melancholy have delighted those of 
his own social standing, but have not so 
much as begun to influence the masses of 
parents, whose children go—which is ad¬ 
mirable—to the public primary schools, or 
— which is detestable — to “commercial 
academies.” In so far as there is any 
popular demand for an improved and 
organised secondary education, its strength 
lies in the industrial need of improved and 
developed technical education, not in any 
adoption of Arnold’s own reiterated pleas: 
not for the sake of a great national 
system of organised teaching, broadly 
and finely conceived, but under the 
pressure of commercial competition from 
without. Perhaps he was too unwilling to 
recognise how much of what he respected in 
the average English life rests, and must 
long continue to rest, upon much of what 
he most abhorred—upon distrust of State 
interference, upon attachment to narrow 
forms of religion, upon a self-sufficient, 
dogged Puritanism. His sense of humour, 
happily incurable, forbade him to tolerate 
national qualities of so absurd an unamiable- 
ness, and his delicate laughter was not quite 
conciliatory; many people felt that no man 
could always be so exquisitely right, as Mr. 
Arnold believed himself to be. They felt 
with Charlotte Bronte, at the first meeting: 
“ Striking and prepossessing in appearance, 
his manner displeases from its seeming 
foppery. I own it caused me at first to 
regard him with regretful surprise; the 
shade of Dr. Arnold seemed to me to frown 
on his young representative.” Not every¬ 
one could discover, as Charlotte Bronte 
could, that there was a sincere and simple 
nature beneath the surface; and Arnold’s 
chances of influencing those whom he 
chiefly wished to influence were hurt by 
misunderstandings and resentments. As 
poet and literary critic his fame will grow: 
his social writings will long be enjoyable, 
but are not likely to be efficacious. “How 
many fools does it take to make a public ? ” 
asks Chamfort. In England, Carlyle put 
the estimate at several millions—a terrible 
public to conquer by “sweetness and 
light”; by selections from Wordsworth 
and readings in Isaiah. Unlike his father, 
Matthew Arnold had no kingdom of his 
own, no microcosm to fashion as he would ? 
his educational labours were general and 
dispersive—a visit here, a report there ; 
now an article, and now a lecture. Yet 
his name is a force, his convictions carry 
weight—at least, in the world of experts 
and idealists in education : his writings 
remain to impress upon us the intensity of 
his beliefs. He is himself an example of 
what “culture” in its noblest sense can 
do: his often perfect poetry, his choice and 
pellucid criticism, are, indeed, the work of 
one who sought to acquaint himself with 
“the best that is thought and known.” 


And, despite all mannerism, he, like his 
father, was upon the side of sober reason 
and the straight path—no fantastical theorist 
or dreamer: both were men of strong affec¬ 
tions, of unsparing toil, of undaunted energy. 
They had a right, as Wykehamists, to the 
Wykehamical motto, “ Manners Makyth 
Man ” {manners there means character), and 
few men of modern times have been of 
truer make than this father and this son. 
Sir Joshua Fitch has raised a worthy 
memorial to names and fames not soon to 
be forgotten. 


MISS ALMA TADEMA’S POEMS. 

Realms of Unknown Kings. By Laurence 

Alma Tadema. (Grant Richards.) 

Many and obvious are the limitations to 
Miss Laurence Alma Tadema’s talent, as 
revealed in this little book: her range is 
narrow, her note monotonous, and in the 
creation of sheer verbal beauty, in the 
chasing and jewelling of her lines, she does 
not excel. But she has gifts which more 
than compensate for these limitations: the 
gift of passionate sincerity, a true, though 
scarcely an unerring, sense of rhythm, and 
that dramatic faculty which is almost as 
valuable to the lyric poet as to the dramatist 
himself. However deep may be the personal 
feeling expressed in a song, its artistic worth 
is enhanced, in nine cases out of ten, by a 
touch of dramatisation. In the purely 
contemplative, Wordsworthian lyric this is 
unnecessary. It is unnecessary in the 
wide-winged impersonal rhapsody, such 
as Shelley’s “ Cloud ” or Keats’s “ Nightin¬ 
gale.” We do not look for it in the simple 
amatory lyric, in “ 0’ a’ the airts,” or “ My 
luve is like a red, red rose.” But the 
moment a complex personal emotion has to 
be expressed, it is almost essential to place 
it in a given situation, real or imaginary, 
to indicate some shred of story, to dramatise, 
or (putting the thing in its lowest terms) to 
ventriloquise a little. The most masterly 
examples we remember of the dramatic 
lyric—the song merging in the ballad, yet 
rem aining unmistakably a song—are to be 
found in “The Bard of the Dimbovitza,” 
translated from the Roumanian by Miss 
Alma Strettell. Miss Tadema has evidently 
been influenced by these poems, and in two 
cases—in “ The Unbeloved ” and “A Ballad 
of the Heart’s Bounty ”—she has rather too 
patently imitated them. As a rule, however, 
she has shown originality, as well as tact, 
in so translating and amplifying the lan¬ 
guage of her own nature that it gives 
typical expression to the soul-states of 
thousands of her sister women. That this 
has been her conscious design we see from 
her Dedication, which opens thus: 

“ Sisters ! for you this humble gift of song, 
New gathered in the region where my soul 
Is one with yours, knowing what bliss and 
dole 

To womanhood belong.” 

She sings always as a woman, never as a 
New Woman. She is conscious and un¬ 
ashamed of the destinies of her sex; she 
sympathises with its aspirations; but she 


does not seek to redress the uneven balance 
by • aping or vituperating the other sex. 
Sne promises some day to sing for the 
“ Warrior Women ” whose “ feet are free,” 
who are “ released from the bower’s gloom, 
where once they lived for love.” In the 
meantime, however, she sings 

“ The Ancient Lay, of those that smile and 
wait 

For Love, or whom detd Joy leaves desolate." 
“I love you all,” she says, 

“ the stricken and the blest; 

And if your tears too much bedew my lay, 

’Tie that your hearts more often on Griers 
day 

Have beat against my breast.” 

Certainly there is more of the “ dole ” than 
of the “bliss” of womanhood in these 
pages; yet there is nothing hysterical, no 
shrill or undignified wailing. Even in the 
less successful pieces we are conscious of 
artistic impulse and form, and generally, as we 
have said, of dramatic invention, restraining 
and ennobling the most passionate utterance. 
Note the ingenuity of presentation which at 
once heightens and refines the poignancy of 
these three quatrains: 

“The Empty Hear th. 

“ As I sit beside the empty hearth, there's 
silenoe all around, 

Bat I hear the rocking measure of a cradle on 
the ground: 

My little baby sleeping draws her breath with 
gentle sigh, 

And my son, of play now weary, nestles close 
with drooping eye. 

His hand is warm within my hand, his head 
upon my breast 

Is sweet with the scent of childhood, of the 
young bird in the nest; 

His face is hidden from me, but his eyes are 
strange and bright, 

And he whose eyes are like them walks 
towards me thro* the night. 

I soon shall hear his footstep—oh! his foot¬ 
step !—on the stair, 

The door will open, he will come and stand 
behind my c hiur . , , 

—God! save me from these dreams! The 
hearth is empty, far is he: 

And his little children lie asleep on another 
woman’s knee.” 

Even here the influence of the Roumanian 
Folk-Songs is tolerably apparent. Another 
influence, that of Heine, is paramount in 
other pieces—usually, it must be confessed, 
in the more commonplace strains. This is 
perhaps the best of tne Heine group : 

“Lost Music. 

“ I hear a sound of music, 

But cold are the hands that play. 

And changed the tones they trembling stirred 
On a far and wondrous day. 

The sound of music rises, 

But strikes on my hungered ear 

Like a passing bell, untimely heard, 

For something that was dear. 

The music rises to my heart, 

But falls at the bolted door, 

Like a dead enchanter’s stolen word, 

Whose magio works no more.” 

The longest pieces in the book are “ Three 
Visions, or, as we should rather call them, 
Fables, which are full of poetic feeling, 
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but not altogether happy, either in inven¬ 
tion or workmanship. Even in these days 
of rebellion against strict metrical form, we 
cannot conceive how “ The other woman, 
who was waiting there humbly,” is to 
pass as a blank-verse line. In the main, 
Miss Tadema’s measures, though not pe¬ 
dantically correct, show a true ear for 
rhythm; and, so far as we have noted, she 
has only one altogether inadmissible rhyme 
—to wit, “ mom ” and “ gone.” She more 
than once uses “ to ignore ” in the sense of 
“ to be ignorant,” which is French, not 
English. These trifles we hold worth 
remark, for we are sure Miss Tadema would 
be the last to claim inaccuracy of form and 
style as a feminine privilege. Among the 
most delightful things in her book, by the 
way, is a sequence of three short poems, 
entitled “Little Girls.” Here is the first 
of them: 

“ If no one ever marries me— 

And I don’t s^e why they shonld, 

For nurse says I’m not pretty, 

And I’m seldom very good— 

If no one ever marries me, 

I sha’n’t mind very much; 

I shall buy a squirrel in a cage, 

And a little rabbit-hutch; 

I shall have a cottage near a wood. 

And a pony all my own, 

And a little lamb quite clean and tame, 
That I can take to town. 

And when I’m getting really old— 

At twenty-eight or nine— 

I shall buy a little orphan girl, 

And bring her up as mine.” 

If Miss Tadema can interpret the “ Warrior 
Woman” as well as the “Little Girl” we 
trust she will keep her promise, and give us 
a second book of songs 


DOMESTIC ZOOLOGY. 

Wild Traits in Tame Animals. By Louis 
Robinson, M.D. (Blackwood.) 

We took up this book with a certain vague 
prejudice against it; we have read it 
through with interest and admiration. It is 
easy nowadays to write a particular sort of 
evolutionary essay—the essay which re¬ 
quires no novelty of thought, no individual 
observation. “ Take equal parts of Darwin 
and of milk-and-water ” is the usual recipe; 
we feared that we were approaching that 
familiar and mawkish mixture. But Dr. 
Robinson is a naturalist of quite another 
sort. He has watched animals under 
domestication closely, and he has a keen eye 
for their habits, their fancies, their curious 
generic and speoific tricks. Above all, he is 
a psychologist with a rare power of throw¬ 
ing himself sympathetically into the mental 
attitude of the dog, the cat, the goat, the 
human savage. It is the marked psycho¬ 
logical note, indeed, and the clear concep¬ 
tion of what our author well calls animal 
politics—the mutual relations necessitated 
in each gregarious species by the common 
wants of the herd—that give their special 
value to these excellent studies in horse and 
dog nature. There is no clap-trap; all is 
first-hand observation, well interpreted with 


scientific precision. Even the author’s 
boldest suggestions, such as the hint of pro¬ 
tective mimicry by a coiled cat of a coiled 
serpent, are supported by good and striking 
evidence. 

Dr. Robinson’s central idea seems to be 
that for the origin of almost every trait wo 
observe in domesticated animals we must go 
back to their wild ancestry. He minimises 
the influence of human selection and human 
training; allowing them, indeed, full credit 
for whatever they have actually performed, 
but showing sufficient grounds for his 
general belief that, on the whole, each 
species remains pretty much what it was 
before man began to lake it into his unequal 
partnership. Thus he acutely suggests that 
the dog could never have been taught what 
man has taught him had he been originally a 
solitary hunter; he was a member of a pack 
which co-operated for common purposes— 
nay, which subordinated some individuals 
to others; which had division of labour and 
specialised functions—and in virtue of this 
fact, when man took the dog into his company 
as partner, the dog continued to play his 
accustomed rdle in the new community. As 
watch-dog, he guards the lair of the pack, 
so to speak; he barks because he is a gre¬ 
garious creature, habituated to act in concert 
with others. His loyally to his master, his 
readiness to defend him when attacked, is 
an echo of his loyally to his four-footed 
comrades. His work as pointer or setter 
is the result of the habit of hunting in 
company, and is most ingeniously explained 
by a good train of reasoning. In short, 
Dr. Robinson shows that to dogs man is 
just a very superior dog, a capable leader 
in the pack to which both belong. Even 
the wagging of the dog’s tail is a signal to 
his fellows: everything about him bears 
reference to his gregarious nature. 

Equally admirable are the accounts of the 
horse and the donkey. Many of us have some¬ 
times suspected that the habit of shying in 
horses was due to superstitious terrors—the 
dread of something equivalent to a ghost. 
Dr. Robinson gives an explanation far better 
and more natural: horses descend from 
ancestors accustomed to roam over close- 
cropped pastures, where any tuft of long 
grass might conceal a snake or other 
venomous animal; hence, timidity about 
such objects—transferred now to pieces of 
loose paper or cabbage leaves in the road— 
was really in the beginning a preservative 
trait. He notes that the donkey, whose 
progenitors were mountain beasts living 
among desert rocks (whence their sure¬ 
footedness), do not shy; but he omits to 
observe, we imagine, that the sideways move¬ 
ment of alarm in shying, which is useful on a 
broad plain, would be wholly disadvan¬ 
tageous, or even fatal, among ledges and 
gulleys. Better run the risk of a bite than 
be flung over a precipice. The acute 
observations upon the carriage of the head, 
low or high, in forest and mountain 
animals respectively are exceedingly valu¬ 
able. Indeed, the book abounds with just 
such admirable apergus. Pigs fatten easily, 
because their ancestors had to eat mast in 
autumn against the winter fast; and when 
frost lasted long, the fattest wild boar, in 
other words,' me largest eater and best 


layer-on of adipose tissue, would alone 
survive to carry on the species to future 
generations. Cows give us milk and wait 
to be milked because the ancestral cow left 
her calf in hiding, and went far afield for 
pasture; her chewing the cud depends 
equally upon her habit in early days of 
eating hastily where exposed to the attacks 
of wild beasts, and then digesting at leisure 
in her lair with comparative safety. How 
good, too, is the remark that while the 
gregarious dog looks upon men as members 
of the pack, the solitary cat regards us 
“rather as part of the furniture than as 
comrades.” 

Like most neo-Darwinians, Dr. Robinson 
attributes almost everything to natural 
selection, and is sceptical about the inheri¬ 
tance of acquired characters. Certainly, 
his explanations smooth over some diffi¬ 
culties ; but he does not entirely give him¬ 
self away to Weismann. On one point we 
venture to differ from him. He more than 
once sets down the beginnings of domestica¬ 
tion to the supposed savage habit of bring¬ 
ing home young animals as pets in the 
family. It is more probable, however, as 
Sir Martin Conway has suggested in the 
case of the cat, that animals were at first 
domesticated as totems—that is to say, as 
Mr. Frazer points out, were regarded as the 
home of the separable soul of their captors. 
If domestication took its rise in this way— 
if each tame cow or sheep or camel was 
at first carefully tended as containing the 
soul of a friend or brother, we can better 
understand that curious belief in the 
brotherhood of the herd with man which 
is common among Zulus, ancient Arabs, 
and most other pastoral races, and on 
which Prof. Robertson Smith founded his 
well-known theory of Kinship. This is a 
curious instance of the way in which one 
science may cast light upon another. In 
order fully to complete these interesting 
studies, Dr. Robinson should certainly pay 
some attention to this abstruse subject of 
totemism and the separable soul, as eluci¬ 
dated by Robertson Smith, Frazer, and 
Sidney Hartland. It would then probably 
become dear why certain animals were first 
domesticated; while the value for food of 
the cow, for draught of the camel, for 
dothing of the sheep, might further show 
why certain tribes, having selected these 
spedes for their sacred beasts, had an 
advantage in the struggle for life of tribe 
against tribe over those who had chosen as 
totems, say, the crocodile or the marmot. 
This is a study quite in Dr. Robinson’s own 
line. We recommend it to his notice. 


FACTS VERSUS FUN. 

More Tramps Abroad. By Mark Twain. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

We lay aside this extensive book (it has 
486 pages of small type) with the reflection 
that Mark Twain is wiser and wittier than 
ever, but less funny. His power of seeing 
straight and setting down his opinions in 
unmistakable sentences is still with him; 
his asides on men and their ways show, if 
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anything, an increase of shrewdness and a 
new flavour of cynicism, gained probably 
in a hard school; his interest in what is 
interesting is as quick; but the quality for 
which nine out of every ten persons buy his 
books—his fun—is not what it was. As a 
sequel to A Tramp Abroad —as the title 
if ore Tramp* Abroad implies it is intended 
co be—this book is a failure. As a ram¬ 
bling, disordered account of travels in 
Australasia, India, and South Africa, inter¬ 
spersed with dissertations on government 
and Thuggism and social problems and life 
generally, it is a work unusually able and 
picturesque; for although Mark Twain 
grows less amusing, he is not to thinking 
persons, therefore, less attractive. His good 
sense is so dominant. At the same time, the 
majority of English readers do not greatly 
care for the political and serious opinions of 
an American author to whom they once 
confidently resorted for laughter. When 
they wish to be instructed concerning 
Greater Britain, they prefer that it should 
be done by an Englishman. Hence Mark 
Twain’s new book is likely to be far more 
popular in America than in this countty. 

We do not wish to suggest that there 
is no fun in its pages. There is a good 
leavening, but the proportion of fun to hard 
sense and hard facts is smaller than usual 
and the quality less high. There is 
nothing, for example, to bear comparison 
with the Blue Jays or the Gambetta-Four- 
tou duel in A Tramp Abroad. Mark Twain 
seems to have lost the inclination to 
elaborate a joke. The funny passages in 
More Tramps Abroad are hurried, and for 
the most part are retrospective. But now 
and then there is an old touch, as in this 
description of the Australian bell-bird: 

“ The naturalist spoke of the bell-bird, the 
creature that at short intervals all day rings out 
its mellow and exquisite peal from the deeps of 
the forest. It is the favourite and beet friend 
of the weary and thirsty sundowner; for he 
knows that wherever the bell-bird is there is 
water, and he goes somewhere else.” 

Again, an Indian servant with a limited 
stock of English words led to the following 
memorable passage: 

“ * How did you get your English; is it an 
acquirement, or just a gift of God ? ’ ” 

After some hesitation—piously : 

‘ Yes, He is very good. Christian God very 
good, Hindoo god very good too. Two million 
Hindoo god, one Christian God—make two 
million and one. All mine; two million and 
one God. I go* a plenty. Sometime I pray 
all time at those, keep it up, go all time every 
day, give something at shrine; all good for me, 
make me better man; good for me, good for 
my family, dam good.’ ” 

India also yields the following: 

“ After a while we stopped at a little wooden 
coop of a station just within the curtain of the 
sombre jungle—a place with a deep and dense 
forest of great trees and scrub and vines all 
about it. The royal Bengal tiger is in great 
force there, and is very bold and unconven¬ 
tional. From this lonely little station a message 
once went to the railway manager in Calcutta : 
‘ Tiger eating stationmaster in front porch ; 
telegraph instructions.’ ” 

A book with such good absurdities is not 
wholly futile. But their infrequency causes 


sadness that, since he wrote A Tramp 
Abroad, Mark Twain has undergone changes. 
We regret that he has studied the history 
of Joan of Arc and dabbled in occult arts; 
that he has tried his hand at business and 
failed and grown quite lamentably fond of 
facts and figures and polities: because 
the result is that fun has passed into the 
background of his brain. The loss is ours. 
Of the stories told in the new book, the 
following is among the best. It refers to a 
discussion at table tfhAte as to whether the 
Scotch peasantry pronounced the word 
“ three ”—“ three ” or “ thraw ” : 

“ The solitary Scot was having a sultry time 
of it, so I thought I would enrich him with my 
help. In my position I was necessarily quite 
impartial, and was equally as well and as ill- 
equipped to fight on the one side as the other. 
So I spoke up, and said the peasantry pro¬ 
nounced it three not thraw. It was an error of 
judgment. There was a moment of astonished 
and ominous silenoe, then weather ensued. The 
storm rose and spread in a surprising way, and 
I was snowed under in a very few minutes. It 
was a bad defeat for me; a kind of Waterloo. 
It promised to remain so, and I wish I had had 
better sense than to enter upon such a forlorn 
enterprise. But just then I had a saving 
thought, at least a thought that offered a 
chance. While the storm was still raging I 
made up a Scotch couplet, and then spoke up 
and said: 

‘Very well, don’t say any more, I confess 
defeat. I thought I knew, but I see my 
mistake. I was deceived by one of your Scotcn 
poets.’ 

‘ A Scotch poet! Oh, come ! Name him.’ 

‘ Robert Bums.’ 

It is wonderful the power of that name. 
These men looked doubtful—but paralysed all 
the same. They were quite silent for a moment; 
then one of them said -with the reverence in 
his voice which is always present in a Scotch¬ 
man’s tone when he utters the name— 

‘ Does Robbie Burns say— what does he say ? ’ 

‘ This is what he says : 

‘ There were nae bairns but only three— 
One at the breast, twa at the knee.’ ” 

It ended the discussion. There was no man 
there profane enough, disloyal enough, to say 
any word against a thing which Robert Bums 
had settled. I shall always honour that great 
name for the salvation it brought me in this 
time of my sore need. 

It is my belief that nearly any invented 
quotation, played with confidence, stands a 
good chance to deceive. There are people 
who think that honesty is always the best 
policy. This is a superstition; there are times 
when the appearance of it is worth six of it.” 

After the South African chapters (in the 
reading of which we do not envy Dr. 
Jameson) many persons will value most 
the maxims from Pudd’nhead Wilson’s 
New Calendar. In his early work Mark 
Twain did not display much epigrammatic 
ability. He “spread himself.” Nor does 
he tend to compactness in the body of this, 
his latest, book. But at the head of each 
chapter he has put a little crisp aphorism, 
usually cynical, almost always true, and 
often witty. Some are excellent, and are 
likely to pass into our proverbial wisdom. 
With the quotation of a few, we take leave 
of a good-humoured, instructive, entertain¬ 
ing, careless, ill-considered, and rather dis¬ 
appointing book. 

“ Noise proves nothing. Often a hen who 


has merely laid an egg cackles as if she had 
laid an asteroid. 

There is a Moral Sense, and there is an 
Immoral Sense. History shows us that the 
Moral Sense enables us to perceive morality, 
and how to avoid it; and that the Immoral 
Sense enables us to perceive immorality, and 
how to enjoy it. 

Th-re are people who can do all fine and 
heroic things but one: keep from telling their 
happinesses to the unhappy. 

Let us be thankful for the fools. But for 
them the rest of us could not succeed. 

There are several good protections against 
temptation; but the surest is cowardice. 

Each person is bom with one possession which 
outvalues all his others—his last breath. 

If the desire to kill and the opportunity to 
kill came always together—who would escape 
hanging P 

There are two times in a man’s life when he 
should not speculate: when he can’t afford it, 
and when he can. 

Don’t part with your illusions. When they 
are gone you may still exist, but you have 
ceased to live. 

Satan (impatiently) to New-Comer : ‘ The 

trouble with you Chicago people is that you 
think you are the best people down here; whereas 
you are merely the most numerous.’ 

The principal difference between a cat and a 
lie is, that a cat has only nine lives. 

First catch your Boer, then kick him.” 


A BAD TRANSLATION. 

Sonnets of Josi-Maria de Heredia. Done into 
English by Edward Robeson Taylor. 
(San Francisco : William Doxey, At the 
Sign of the Lark.) 

If this be not the worst translation in the 
world, it ought to be: but never, surely, 
has a more impeccable poet been more 
scandalously traduced than is M. de 
Heredia by Mr. Taylor of San Francisco. 
His book gives us the impression that he 
learned French and translated M. de 
Heredia pari passu, and, consequently, that 
Les Trophies is the first book of French verse 
that he has read. This would account for 
the interesting statement that the poet 

* * f olio ws the privilege of his Italian model in 
rhyming words which have the same articulate 
sound but different meanings—and, in fact, we 
have iu one sonnet the rhyme of the octet (sic) 
thus: catalpas, pHale, fatale, pas, trtpas, occi- 
dentale, s' (tale, pas ; and, in fact, such rhymes 
occur frequently in his work.” 

Sancta simplicitas! of course they do. 
Has Mr. Taylor never heard of the rime 
riche or the consonne cTappui , those elementary 
features of French prosody ? Ag ain, he 
tells us that he has preserved the original 
form of the sonnets: why, then, does he 
write his versions in lines of varying length, 
alexandrines and octosyllabics mingling with 
the normal decasyllabic? Of all forms of 
verse, the sonnet can least allow itself to be 
played with and corrupted. But if Mr. 
Taylor must introduce alexandrines into 
decasyllabic sonnets, let him write them 
decently. “Though Can’s, Galeas’, Her¬ 
cules’, or Ezzelin’s name he own ” : there 
; is sweetness long drawn out for you! And 
' such cacophonies abound. Further, we have 
hitherto believed that translation was not the 
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same as transcription; but Mr. Taylor, his 
dictionary failing him, or his poverty of 
rhymes compelling him, transcribes literally 
such words as poulaimt, fermail, chat on, 
maitrite, quillons , paillon , pompom, pampre, 
criniire, percale, pulverin. The most amusing 
and audacious instance of this labour-saving 
contrivance is in the line “The unicorn, 
leopard, allurion or guivre ” : the last word 
rhyming to “ free.” M. de Heredia has 
alirion ou guivre, the last word rhyming to 
suicre. Our compliments to Mr. Taylor 
upon “ allurion ” and his accented “guivre ”: 
he has enriched the Californian language. 
In a similar spirit, he has added to Latin 
the impossible word “ Eumolpidus ” : but 
scholarship of any kind is not his strong 
point. He mistranslates amazingly. Take 
the last line of the first lovely sonnet, 
“L’Oubli”: “La Mer qui se laments en 
pleurant les Sirenes ” (the sea making moan 
for her lost Sirens), Mr. Taylor translates: 
“The ocean moaning at the Sirem weep." 
Here is both impossible grammar and a 
blank insensibility to the emotion and 
meaning of the original, which is a lament 
over the vanished glory and beauty of the 
ancient world. M. de Heredia’s line is 
almost parallel with Fitz-Gerald’s— 

“ The seas that mourn 
In flowing purple, of their L?rd forlorn.” 

Another instance. An old image of the 
Garden God, Priajms, bewails the neglect 
that has befallen him; if it last he will grow 
worm-eaten: “ J’aipeurd’etrepiquedesvers.” 
Will it be believed that Mr. Taylor translates: 
“ I dread of heartless verse the sting ” ? In 
a sonnet of the same series Priapus threatens 
the pillaging children—“le colon vous 
epie ”—and he will avenge the god: 

“ Vos reins sauront alors tout oe que pese un 
Dieu 

De hois dur emmanche d’un bras d'homme 
qui frappe.” 

This becomes: 

“ With hard wood handled by his arm he’ll 
make 

Your loins well smoke, whatever Ood may 
care.” 

When he can go wrong Mr. Taylor goes 
wrong: fillet <F Antonie becomes “ Ausonius’ 
daughters ” ; there is no such person as 
Ausonius, except to the inventor of “ Eumol¬ 
pidus.” He thinks that “ mit 4 sang la 
Romagne” means “to kindred gives 
Romagna.” But the chief, the mortal sin 
of this traditore is his ruining of M. de 
Heredia’s austere and fine imaginings. If 
Mr. Taylor can make a beautiful concep¬ 
tion commonplace or meaningless, he 
does so: 

“ La Terre maternelle et douce aux anciens 
dieux 

Fa't a cheque printemps, vainement eloquente, 
Au chapiteau brise verdir une autre acanthe. 

Beautiful, and surely of a simple beauty, 
yet it suffers this violence : 

“ Sweet mother Earth, all vainly eloquent, 
Each springtime to the gods acanthus green 
Gives for the capitals that once have been.” 

Mr. Taylor does not see that it is to the 
ancient gods that Earth is a sweet mother, 
bearing them a mother’s love in their down¬ 


fall and dethronement: he does not see, 
that there is no mere meaningless substitu¬ 
tion of acanthus “ for the capitals,” but that 
Earth, vainly eloquent, makes the acanthus 
grow around the broken oapitals, as if to 
replace the carven acanthus that blossomed 
there, when the marble columns were 

a ht and the gods honoured in their 
es. One almost blushes to explain a 
thing so simple. Or take a phrase from 
“Le Cocher ” (the Charioteer): 

“ Dans le cirque ebloui, vers le but etla palme, 
Sept fois, tnomphateur vertigineux et cal me, 
II a touraf.” 

Would not a child fix upon the phrase 
vertigineux et calme as the salient ana most 
imaginative phrase ? The victor, his brain 
and senses whirling with the whirling 
chariot, giddy with the drunkenness of 
triumph and swift motion, yet “calm” 
through it all, his own master, lord of him¬ 
self. Absolutely ignoring vertigineux, Mr. 
Taylor gives us “The Victor—cool and calm.” 
In the same sonnet the victor is described as 
“issu d’un p£re illustre etplusillustre encor.” 
What right has Mr. Taylor to foist upon us, 
and still more upon M. de Heredia, the 
stupid “Famous his sire, himself on honour’s 
roll ” ? If M. de Heredia had meant that 
he would have said that. Take the first 
line of “ La Trebbia ”—“ L’aube d’un jour 
sinistre a blanch^ les hauteurs.” Here is a 
precise statement concrete, pictorial; we 
decline to accept in lieu of it “ this direful 
daydawn comes with fatal speed.” Mr. 
Taylor might just as well have said, 
“Alas! too soon,” or “With rapid tread,” 
or “ Dawn comes—a way dawn has.” If 
we try to view the translations as English 
verse, apart from their fidelity to the 
original phrase and thought, we are still 
unable to welcome them. They abound in 
maddening inversions and omissions of the 
article, reminding us of Dr. Johnson’s 
famous parody, “Hermit hoar in hollow 
cell ”; they are awkward, stilted, harsh. 
Impossible, with all the will in the world, to 
take pleasure in such lines as : 

“ No! Let the sapphire-sparkling orb reveal 
From Ophir’s warrior race some proud profile, 
Thalestns, Auda, Bradamant, Penthesuea; 
And that her beauty may be still more fell, 
Casque her blonde locks with wingSd beast, 
and be a 

Gorgon of gold on bosom’s lovely swell.” 

Or in such as 

" Beneath my brashes are born, live, run, and 
soar. 

The monstrous people of mythology: 

Pan, Centaurs, Sphinx, Ciumaera, the Orgy, 
And race of Gorgo, Pegasus, and Chrysaor. 
Shall I now paint Achilles weeping near 
Penthesilea? Orpheus, with arms toward 
banished dear 

For whom the infernal gate shall ne’er 
relent P ” 

This is chokepear poetry; but let us, in 
justice to Mr. Taylor, quote one fairly happy 
rendering from the Michael Angelo sonnet. 
Keats tells of “the music yearning like 
a god in pain.” M. de Heredia speaks of 
the marble images themselves “yearning” 
with a shudder and thrill of wrath, the god 
within them longing to burst his bonds and 
cast off the-constraint of matter. “La 


oolire d’un Dieu vaincu par la mature! ” 
Mr. Taylor writes, and his line has good 
qualities: “ The passion of a god imprisoned 
tnere! ” But that is by far his high-water 
mark of achievement. 

M. de Heredia is among the ar’.stocrate 
of poetiy—austere, refined to the utmost 
enamoured of perfection, in love with 
law and limitation. Spanish and French, 
he has the haughtiness of the one nation, the 
politeness of the other. His nobler son¬ 
nets are trumpet peals, challenges brief and 
proud; but there is no rude ruggedness of 
sound, all is exquisitely attuned and modu 
lated; it is so that he speaks of the Con¬ 
quistadors and the golden glory of old Spain. 
Then, he can write things worthy of the 
Greek anthologists and of the Latin epigram¬ 
matists; or produce pieces like the chased 
work of Cellini; or emulate the illuminators 
of missals; or rival Du Bellay in the senti¬ 
ment of lost antiquity, and vanished beauty, 
and ruined splendour, gone at “the un¬ 
imaginable touch of time.” He is not a 
great poet; he lacks humanity for that. 
But within his chosen and deliberate 
ground he is great with the greatness of one 
perfect in the accomplishment of his own 
ends. It is precisely such scrupulous per¬ 
fection, such loyal labour, that the French 
Academy should honour, and in him has 
honoured. And it is this essential artist 
that Mr. Taylor has elected to deface and to 
deform. We rejoice, for the fair fame of 
American scholarship and culture, to learn 
that only four hundred copies of his 
lamentable bungle are on sale. 


THE TRAGIC MARY. 

Mary, Queen of Scott: From her Birth to her 
Flight into England. By David Hay 
Fleming. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Of rhetoric with regard to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the rhetoric of attack and the rhetorio 
of defence, we have perhaps had enough. 
And for the most part it has been an a priori 
rhetoric, whose wings a more exhaustive 
and painstaking study of the evidence 
might not improbably have cut. But 
the evidence is voluminous and compli¬ 
cated, and in many important points in¬ 
conclusive. Wherefore rhetoric has always 
been the easier as well as the more 
effective thing. Mr. Fleming, however, has 
chosen the better part. He has eschewed 
rhetoric and devoted himself to facts. For 
years he has pounded away at the chronicles 
and the letters and the depositions, with the 
result that he is now able to produce the 
first instalment of a work of the very highest 
value to all historical students. The volume 
now before us carries the story down to 
Mary’s flight into England on May 16, 1568. 
A second volume will deal with her English 
life, and to this Mr. Fleming defers an index 
and a treatment of that central and vexed 
question of the Casket Letters. The method 
adopted is, briefly, as follows. Two hundred 
pages contain a succinct narrative, almost 
colourless in its detachment from emotion, 
and in wording as far as possible drawn 
from contemporary documents, of the facts 
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of Mary’s career as Mr. Fleming sees them 
at the close of his investigations. Where 
the facts appear to be hopelessly clouded in 
doubt, there Mr. Fleming is content briefly to 
put the dilemma as it presents itself, and to 
leave it so, without rhetoric or the dangerous 
exercise of his historical imagination. Here 
is what he says as to that tuting-ground of 
the advocates, Mary’s complicity in Damley’s 
murder: 

“ Mary’s behaviour before and after Darnley’s 
murder is, in the opinion of many, quite suffi¬ 
cient to establish her guilt. It is not easy 
to get over the incontrovertible outstanding 
facts that she was on bad terms with him 
until the suspicious reconciliation, which was so 

S uickly followed by his tragic death, that 
le favour which she had been showing to 
Bothwell continued to increase, although he 
was commonly and justly regarded as the chief 
murderer: and that, in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of her outspoken friends, she married 
him so soon after the murder. Around these 
central facts are grouped multitudes of details, 
almost every one of which has been the subject 
of keen controversy. To one set of writers, 
the general drift of these details only shows 
more clearly Mary’s infatuated love for Both¬ 
well, and her determination to have him in 
spite of all obstacles. To another set, they 
furnish convincing proof that she was the 
unfortunate, if not helpless, victim of a huge 
conspiracy to hurl her from her throne. One 
of her most recent and most brilliant apologists 
is certainly not too severe on her in holding 
that she was not entirely unaware of the 
measures of the nobles to secure Damley’s 
removal; and * that, if she did not expressly 
sanction the enterprise, she failed, firmly and 
promptly, to forbid its execution.’ The Book 
of Articles and the Detection, however, represent 
her part of the play as far from passive. 
According to them, she was not only pas¬ 
sionately enamoured of Bothwell, but bent on 
being rid of Daraley, whom she treacherously 
lured to his doom.” 

These pages of narrative are followed by 
about twice their number devoted to notes, 
in which Mr. Fleming goes elaborately into 
the detailed evidence for almost every state¬ 
ment that he has made in the text; 
enumerating references, correcting errors, 
and setting authority against authority. 
With the formal arrangement we are not 
well pleased. Foot notes, and not terminal 
ones, are almost necessary for practical con¬ 
venience in using a book of this sort, and 
the further disfigurement of a page, which 
already has a dozen or so. of reference-num¬ 
bers hung up in it, must be put up with. 
But of the subject-matter, with a single 
exception, to which we shall refer immedi¬ 
ately, we cannot speak too highly. As a 
critical history and a magazine of facts, the 
book is an invaluable one; its study the 
essential preliminary to the first steps 
towards an historical judgment of Mary. 
It will secure Mr. Fleming an honourable 
reputation for fine scholarship and patient 
industry. The itinerary alone, which he 
puts into an appendix, must represent months 
of tedious work ; and the critical sagacity 
displayed in the sifting of the immense mass 
of material to be dealt with is of a very 
high order. 

Mr. Fleming’s purpose, as has been said, is 
to collect facts rather than to pass judg¬ 
ment. He is unable, however, to conceal 
that his bias is not on the side of those who 


pose as Mary’s extiemer champions. Our 
own view is as his in this matter, yet the 
one fault we have to find in the book is in 
regard to the attitude he has chosen to adopt 
towards the writers of Apologia. The 
preface opens with a statement that in recent 
years the Marian controversy has become 
less acrimonious. Turning the page, we 
come on the following remarks with respect 
to two earlier biographers—Father Steven¬ 
son and the late Sir John Skelton : 

“ The former has dimmed his great reputa¬ 
tion as an historical student by prejudice, 
partiality, and perversion; and the latter not 
only rivals him in these faults, but is so 
reckless in matters of fact, and so careless in 
quotation, that no reliance can be placed on 
his statements, no weight on his opinions.” 

This is only a sample of the temper in 
which , these writers, and Sir John Skelton 
in particular, are assailed throughout Mr. 
Fleming’s notes. “Characteristic perver¬ 
sity ” and “ a disordered imagination ” are 
among the least of the failings imputed to 
Sir John. In one place he is accused of 
giving extracts “ in his usual mangled 
fashion ” from Knox’s Bistory ; in another, 
of printing, not, as his language implies, 
actual documents, “ but merely a summary 
—an imperfect, a misleading, a dishonest 
summary! ” In a third, we Team that “ in 
his apparent desire to blacken Murray he 
runs the risk of being deemed as unscrupu¬ 
lous as the English Queen whom he so 
heartily despises.” Nor is our opinion of 
these controversial amenities affected by the 
fact that they happen to be published after 
Sir John Skelton’s death. They were evi¬ 
dently intended to appear during his life¬ 
time in the ordinary course of polemic; but 
even so, directed at the living and not 
the dead, we hold them for inexcusable. 
Mr. Fleming is happier in the ironic toler¬ 
ance with which he treats certain enthu¬ 
siastic feminine biographers of Mary. 
These ladies, in their ignorance and their 
sentimentalism, are fair, if not very difficult, 
game. 


SCIENCE OF THE STABS. 

“The Concise Knowledge LiBEAnv.”— 
Astronomy. By Agnes M. Clerke, A. 
Fowler, and J. Ellard Gore. (Hutchinson 
& Co ) 

In the latest Beport of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology there is a paper on 
the ceremonial dances of the peculiarly 
cultivated Pueblo Indians of the far south¬ 
west, from which we learn that these repre¬ 
sentatives of an aboriginal race regulate 
their festivals by observations of the sun. 
When the sun rises at a particular point on 
the horizon, as shown by reference to fixed 
marks on the landscape, they begin 
their ceremonies, just as tne Egyptians aid 
in their temples three or four thousand 
years ago. In observations of this kind, 
when the “lights in the firmament of the 
heaven ” were watched “ for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years,” we have 
the first stage of astronomical knowledge. 
The next stage in the history of the science 
was marked by the construction of theories 
to account for urn observed celestial aspects; 


and it was not until the invention of the 
telescope and spectroscope that it became 
possible to inquire what the heavenly bodies 
are in themselves. 

These three stages of growth are so 
clearly marked that they suggest the his¬ 
torical method as the best to follow in pre¬ 
senting the facts of astronomy. We should, 
therefore, be inclined to make Mr. Fowler’s 
remarkably dear account of the motions of 
cdestial bodies precede Miss Clerke’s outline 
of astronomical history from Hipparchus 
to the present time, instead of follow it. 
Before the significance of the work of 
Copernicus or of Kepler can be appreciated, 
or such expressions as the * ‘ aberration of 
light” and the “nutation of the earth’s 
axis ” can be understood, it is necessary to 
know something about the earth and its 
place in the universe. Therefore, though 
the view of astronomical progress presented 
by Miss Clerke reads pleasantly enough to 
an astronomer, to the lay reader it would be 
of greater service if placed at the end rather 
than at the beginning of the book. 

The marvellous results obtained since the 
spectroscope and photographic camera were 
requisitioned for the service of astronomy 
appeal to everyone’s admiration. A beam 
of sunlight or of starlight is sifted through 
a wedge or prism of glass, and the skein 
of colour is thereby unravelled into its 
component threads, wnich the astronomer is 
able to identify as the light-badges of various 
elements. The spectroscopic prism is thus 
able to tell us that the sun and stars are 
made of materials like those which build up 
the earth, but at a transcendental temperature. 
It also shows that they are in various stages 
of development; or in analogy with the 
belief of the Micmac Indians, that the stars 
are camp-fires, the brighter ones being the 
fires of the chiefs, we may say that among 
the unnumbered lights which paint the sky 
there are some that have not long been 
lit—if time is reckoned in eeona—and others 
which are on the way to extinction. 

Much more might have been made of this 
fascinatingbranchof astronomy than has been 
done. Mr. Fowler gives a good description 
of the spectroscope in his section on “ Geo¬ 
metrical Astronomy and Astronomical In¬ 
struments,” but spectrum analysis applied 
to the stars is dismissed by Miss Clerke in a 
couple of pages, and though items of in¬ 
formation as to the spectra of particular 
stars are scattered through Mr. Gore’s 
section on “The Sidereal Heavens,” no 
connected view is given of the light which 
the spectrosoope has thrown upon the con¬ 
stitutions ana relationships of celestial 
bodies. 

The general objection to books of com¬ 
posite authorship—that the various contri¬ 
butions overlap one another—applies to this 
one. The absence of editorial powers or 
performances (we have not overlooked Mr. 
Alfred H. Miles’s name as nominal editor) 
does not, however, seriously affect the merit 
of the work, which is certainly a suggestive, 
though not exhaustive, account of the present 
state of celestial science. If future volumes 
of the “ Concise Knowledge Library ” are as 
good as this one the publication of them will 
certainly assist in teaching the revelations of 


nature. 
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GIFT BOOKS. 


Thomas Gainsborough: A Record of Sis Life 
and Works. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell 
& Sons.) 

rpms volume has been produced on a scale 
1 similar to that of the study of the work 
of Sir E. Burne-Jones which proceeded from 
the same firm. It has spacious pages set in 
honest type and varied by a number of 
plates, photographically produced, of Gains¬ 
borough’s pictures and sketches. Such a 
work gravitates to the drawing-room table 
as surely as a cat seeks the hearth-rug. 
Mrs. Bell’s History of Art proves her fitness 
to have undertaken this monograph. Except 
that colour is wanting, her book supplies 
an adequate Gainsborough Gallery in 
miniature. All the favourites are here, and 
it is pleasant to meet with less familiar 
the pictures, such as some of the child 
subjects at the end. 

People of Dickens. Drawn by C. D. Gibson. 
(John Lane.) 

Fkom this portfolio, whose superficies is mid¬ 
way between that of the Globe and the Daily 
Telegraph , we extricated six plates which, 
when spread out with their attendant 
fly-leaves, obliterated our office and every¬ 
one in it. A careful scrutiny of the pictures 

3 arts our belief that Mr. Gibson is a 
ant draughtsman; but he is apoor illus¬ 
trator of English comio novels. His Scrooge 
is more like the Pope than Dickens’ miser; 
Caleb Plummer’s daughter is the ordinary 
American artist’s conception of the Virgin; 
Mr. Micawber is a poor echo of the late Fred. 
Barnard; Mr. Pickwick has been sacrificed 
to a daring scheme of light and shade. The 
least unsatisfactory figures from the point of 
view of one that loves Dickens are Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness. None the 
less we can recommend the portfolio to those 
drawing-room tables which are extensive 
enough to give it harbourage, for it is certain 
to lead to discussions which may end in 
sending the disputants to Dickens again. 

The Quarto. Vol. III. (Virtue & Co.) 


The Quarto is visible and tangible evidence 
that the Slade School is not without artistic 
and literary aspirations. As a proof of 
artistic and literary capacity it is less satis¬ 
factory. Between its covers is some good, 
quiet, original work; we cannot say more. 
We miss courage, spirit, high ambition. 
Traces of youthfulness—ana consequent 
crudity—one expects : they are no disgrace; 
but tameness is never admirable. The work 
of students is supplemented by reproductions 
after Bossetti, Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir E. 
Bume-Jones, Mr. George Clausen, and Mr. 
A. J. Gaskin. Stories, essays, music, and 
poems complete a mediocre volume. We 
regret that we have no higher praise than 
this. 


The Art of Painting in the Queen’s Reign. By 
A. G. Temple. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The title of this imposing work (which 
weighs all but five pounds avoirdupois) is 
almost criticism enough. One deduces the 


book in an instant—the reproductions from 
Turner and Landseer, from Millais and 
Bossetti, from Mr. Watts and the late Lord 
Leighton, from Mr. Leader and Mr. Alma 
Tadema, from Fred Walker and Sir E. 
Burne-Jones. A man who chooses such 
a title practically has his work done 
for him. Fortunately Mr. Temple has 
found publishers who were ready to 
support him nobly, and his volume of 
seventy-seven plates and accompanying 
text makes a very handsome portfolio. 
The text takes the form mainly of short 
biographical notices of the painters. Among 
the surprises are Mr. Whistler’s “Miss 
Alexander,” Mr. Sargent’s “Mrs. Hammers- 
ley,” Mr. Grdiffenhagen’s “Judgment of 
Paris ” (not by any means his best work), 
and Mr. Lavery’s “Ariadne.” These are 
surprises because we are not yet accustomed 
to them in this form, but doubtless we are 
destined soon to be so. We think it a pity 
that Mr. Temple omits Mr. Clausen. 

London as Seen by Charles Dana Gibson. 

(John Lane.) 

In this work, which is of more reasonable 
dimensions than the Dickens portfolio, Mr. 
Gibson is on surer ground. “Society” scenes 
are more to his taste than the characters 
of Pickwick : he is not truly himself except 
among swallow-tailed coats and low necks. 
The book before us contains some scores of 
drawings of fashionable London life, inter¬ 
spersed with recognisable character-studies. 
We like the wash drawings best, especially 
a crowd at a pit door in the rain. In his 
line drawings Mr. Gibson is unduly scratchy 
and harsh. They seem to need a minifying 
process; reduced to half they might be 
quite agreeable. One of the most satisfying 
represents “ Sunday Morning near Stanhope 
Gate.” Mr. Gibson here and there offers a 
written comment on the subject which he 
chooses for illustration. 

Aquitaine: A Traveller's Tales. By Wickham 

Mower. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

In Mr. Flower’s tales we are offered richauffts 
of old French history. All are conoemed 
with Poitiers, its battles, its buildings, and 
its saints. They are pleasantly done, but 
the author is unfortunate in having been 
preceded in this genre by the hand that 
wrote of “ Apollo in Picardy ” and “ Denys 
L’Auxerrois.” Mr. Pennell’s illustrations 
are unequal—a few are excellent, others 
show signs of haste or are over mechanical. 
“Le Pont Joubert-Poitiers ” (p. 53) is the 
best of all. It is firmly drawn; the com¬ 
position is masterly; and it has light. 

A Country Garland of Ten Songs gathered 

from the Hesperides of Robert Herrick. 

Set to Music by J. S. Moorat, with a 

Cover and Drawings by Paul Woodroffe. 

(George Allen.) 

Of the music in this volume we are not 
prepared to speak; but we must say that 
if it were Mr. Woodroffe’s intention to 
offer Mr. Walter Crane the sincerest form of 
flattery he could not have done it better 
than by putting forth these echoes from 
Flora’s Feast. And Mr. Woodroffe is a 


clever and graceful draughtsman, not in the 
least in need of resorting for ideas to other 
men’s work. 

Lullaby Land. By Eugene Field. Illus¬ 
trated by Charles Bobinson. (John 

Lane). 

Eugene Field was the author of “ Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod,” of “ Little Boy Blue,” 
“ The Sugar-Plum Tree,” and many 
other pieces which young America knows 
better than young England. A true lover 
of children, most, if not all, of his verses were 
composed for the delight of his own little 
people, and we may be sure that their pur¬ 
pose was fulfilled. A few verses for children 
which have been thus tested are worth 
volumes that have not. In this slender little 
book everything intended by Mr. Field for 
children is printed, together with a large 
number of drawings by Mr. Charles Bobin¬ 
son. We do not consider Mr. Bobinson to 
be the artist that once he was. His Child’s 
Garden of Verses had a grace and winsomeness 
which he now rarely reproduces; but his 
line is exquisite, and his invention nimble, 
although often over complicated. At no 
time, however, was he an illustrator for 
children, but for their elders: the audience, 
in short, at whom Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
aims his preface. Perhaps, considering that 
books have to reach the young vid the old, 
it is as well. 

Other volumes of verses for children lie 
before us, the best of which is Singing Verses 
fur Children, a collection of songs, pictures, 
and music, of American origin (Macmillan 
& Co.). The author is Lydia Avery Coonley, 
and the artist Alice Kellogg Tyler; the 
composers are four in number. For anyone 
needing simple lays for young voices these 
seem to be excellent. It is hard to find no 
encouragement for the author and artists of 
the other works before us; but we have no 
positive praise either for Baby Lays, by A. 
Stow and E. Calvert (Elkin Mathews), 
Butterfly Ballads, by Helen Atteridge and 
Gordon Browne (John Milne), or Songs for 
the Children, by Sidney Heath (Chapman A 
Hall). Much kindly intention must have 
gone to the making of these books. It is 
ossible, too, that the critic’s despair may 
e the child’s delight. Let us leave the 
subject with that aspiration. 

The Fairy Stepmother. By Esca Gray. 

(James Clarke & Co.) 

A beioht little story of three children who 
learn from their nurse, in not too gentle a 
fashion, that their father is about to bring 
home what she describes as a new “missus.” 
The tale of their dismay, and of the ex¬ 
pedients which they propose for averting 
the calamity, is cleverly told. Happily, 
their fears are not realised, and in place of 
the Gorgon of their imagination they find 
a “fairy stepmother.” The story is very 
short, and leaves the reader asking for 
more. 

Olga, by Yin Vincent (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.), is the story of a high-spirited, pas¬ 
sionate boy, of an unsympathetic father, 
and a little girl friend. The gradual trans¬ 
formation of the father afad the boy’s self¬ 
conquest are well told. Scarlet Feathers : a 
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Story of Adventure Among the Indians of 
Arizona, by Heniy J. Barker (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.), is sufficiently full of blood¬ 
curdling adventure to delight the heart of the 
most exacting boy. The story is of blood¬ 
thirsty Navago and friendly Pueblo Indians. 
There are hair-breadth escapes from rattle¬ 
snakes and from dangers of every kind. 
Ida from India: a Tale for Girle, by Mrs. 
Herbert Martin (Griffith, Farran & Co.). 
A wholesome and interesting tale of the 
development of a spoilt child into a strong 
and loving character. There is a slip on 
page 182 that it would be well to correct. 
Gubbins Minor, and Some other Fellows, by 
Fred. Whishaw (Griffith, Farran & Co). A 
lively story of school life. The incident of 
the stolen money is summed up too lightly. 
Theft is not the best opening for a career 
leading to the Victoria Chose. The Adventures 
of a Stowaway, by Fred. Whishaw (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.). Earth and sea conspire to 
give adventure to the runaway schoolboy, 
who is the central figure in mis exciting 
story. It is to be hoped the perusal wiu 
not inspire many small boys to make their 
escape from school bedrooms by the aid of 
sheets, and conceal themselves on board 
P. & 0. steamers bound for India. Miss 
Bobbie, by Ethel S. Turner (Ward, Lock 
& Co.). A capital book. The characters 
are as bright and sparkling as the ruddy 
hair of the heroine, to which she traces her 
hasty temper, and whose destruction she 
compasses with a view to improving her 
moral character. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


London Riverside Churches. By A. E. 
Daniell. (Constable & Co.) 

T HIS is a conscientious catalogue of 
churches, facts, and epitaphs; but 
a charming subject has been treated 
without charm. Surely the time has 
come to abate books of facts about 
London in favour of books in which 
feeling and fancy have play. Mr. Daniell’s 
industry is unimpeachable; but he can 
write about Chelsea Old Church with a 
blind eye to its place in the river landscape, 
with serene forgetfulness of its old character 
as a village church remote from London. 
His description of St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe, 
would please Mr. Gradgrind, but those 
readers who have approached it by water, 
or through alleys of wharves and warehouses, 
and have found the light of other days 
brooding over the old God’s-acre of the 
mariners, will be impatient of a chapter 
which does not lure one to Rotherhithe, but 
only makes an old church seem like other 
old churches. 

Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited by Alfred 
Ainger. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The number of Hood’s poems which people 
want grows less every year. To the younger 
generation he is probably hardly more than 
a name. We do not think that this ought 
t > be the case, but there can be little doubt 
that it is so. Funning ballads, even the 
Cleverest in the language, are out of fashion, 


and when Hood was serious he was not pre¬ 
eminent, except in very rare instances. Two 
volumes of Hood’s poems are, therefore, 
extremely good measure, and must be con¬ 
sidered a concession to old-fashioned readers 
who wish to be reminded of their youth. 
For modem taste one tiny tome would 
have sufficed. Speaking for ourselves, we 
are glad to have Canon Ainger’s selection 
and kindly and judicious introduction. 
Therein he tells, with much graceful literary 
skill, the story of Hood’s life, its struggles 
and melancholy, and offers a welcome 
eulogy of the fun of what was at once one 
of the gentlest and most sportive fancies 
that ever expressed itself on paper. This 
new edition is excellently published. The 
print is dear, the paper white and durable, 
the binding a wholesome red. There, also, 
are two portraits of the poet. 

Selections from the British Satirists. With 
an Introductory Essay by Cecil Headlam. 
(F. E. Robinson.) 

With the best will in the world to find 
good in this book, we are afraid we can 
award it only qualified praise. Mr. Headlam 
has certainly read up his subject con¬ 
scientiously ; indeed, we are inclined to 
think that he has read too many books. 
His Introduction fills seventy-two pages, 
and is overburdened with critical and bio¬ 
graphical details, which had better have 
formed a set of notes at the end of the volume. 
Neither from Mr. Headlam’s introduction 
nor from the extracts themselves can we 
gather that he has formed a dear conception 
of what manner of writer a satirist is. We 
find Goldsmith represented by passages from 
“The Traveller, “The Deserted Village,” 
and “ The Retaliation.” These poems are 
not satires, and they contain very few 
satirical touches; yet Mr. Headlam prints 
Goldsmith’s character-sketch of the school¬ 
master in “The Deserted Village” as a 
specimen of the art! As for “ The Retalia¬ 
tion,” it is simply good-natured chaff. 
From Goldsmith’s masterpiece of genial 
satire, The Citizen of the World, there is but 
one short extract, and that not well chosen. 

Mr. Headlam does not seem to distinguish 
between satires and compositions containing 
satire; between writers who are occasion¬ 
ally satirical (as most writers are) and writers 
who have produced satires in the true sense 
of the term— i.e., compositions in which the 
satirical intention dominates and is relent¬ 
lessly fulfilled. We do not mean that he 
omits the true satirists; on the contrary, 
from Dunbar to Dryden, and from Arbuthnot 
to Thackeray, they are represented in this 
volume; but the reader must bring some 
judgment to bear upon the book if he 
would gain from it a dear view of our 
satirical literature as a whole. 

Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life. From the 
Letters of Major W. T. Johnson. Edited 
by his Widow. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 

When Major William T. Johnson was not 
fighting he was hunting; and this book tells 
with what zest he did both. The son of a 
country rector, Major Johnson was bom in 
1827. Rugby gave him his book-learning, 
and Dr. Arnold implanted in him the 
principles and simple faith of a soldier. At 


nineteen he was sworn in at the India 
House, and was soon sending home letters 
about his new life. In the years 1849-51, 
young Johnson seems to have had all the 
sport that he wanted, and he wanted a great 
deal. He tells in his letters of the hunting 
of black buck with cheetahs, but he shoots 
cheetahs in their turn; and glad stories of 
the deaths of tigers run nke a refrain 
through this book of wars and rebellions. 
And, somehow, whenever he is looking for 
pig, Major Johnson finds a panther, or 
when beating for tigers he descries bears; 
the variety of his luck is extraordinary. 

Young Johnson volunteered for service 
in the Crimea, and by Lord Raglan was at¬ 
tached to the 20th. He greatly distinguished 
himself at Tnk armann. Mrs. Johnson, with 
pardonable, but needless, particularity, 
gives us the official correspondence by 
which her husband's gallantry was empha¬ 
sised. His own modest account of the 
matter would have been enough. Return¬ 
ing to India, there followed him thither 
the first Crimean medals that entered that 
country. Outran now asked Johnson to 
come to him at Calcutta, to look after 
irregular cavalry. Of course, he went; 
Outram’s invitations were not declined by 
men of his stamp; betides, in Oude 
“ tigers and pigs were said to be ‘ walking 
about like cats.’ ” But Johnson could 
not rest in one place. He is soon de¬ 
bating this and that new activity, and he 
throws in a Persian campaign as if it were 
a holiday. Then the Mutiny. He sails 
from Bombay with Wilson and Havelock, 
and they are shipwrecked off Colombo. 
These men who court death on the battle¬ 
field are nearly drowned like rats. But 
Johnson sees all the Mutiny fighting he 
wants, enough to impair even his constitu¬ 
tion. His acoount of Havelock and Outram’s 
first relief of Lucknow is as stirring a bit of 
soldier’s letter-writing as we wish to read. 
Illness at Alumbagh prevented him being 
present at the second relief and taking of 
Lucknow. From this illness Major Johnson 
recovered sufficiently to enjoy thirty-three 
years of happy married life in England, but 
not to renew his adventurous career. Yet 
adventures follow such men like dogs, and 
it is no surprise to read that “on his 
wedding tour, during the great struggle of 
Italy, he and his wife witnessed the siege of 
Gaeta.” A book that could be made only 
in England. 


Historical Church Atlas. By Edmund 
McClure, M.A. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) 

A gbeat deal of labour and sound scholar¬ 
ship has gone to the making of this atlas. 
The present distribution of Christian com¬ 
munities presided over by the Church of 
England throughout the world is clearly 
indicated. The maps of home dioceses 
are both interesting and useful. The 
historical maps will be helpful to eveiy 
student of Church history and theology, from 
the first century downwards. They show 
the relations between secular and ecclesias¬ 
tical history, and the geographical arose 
over which the great heresies moved and 
had sway. A full and informing text 
aooompanies the maps. 
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A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

Fantasias. By George Egerton. 

The fantasias are six in number, and they are dedicated to Mr. 
Le Gallienne. The titles are: “ The Star Worshipper,” “ The 
Elusive Melody,” “The Mandrake Venus,” “The Futile Quest,” 
“The Kingdom of Dreams,” and “ The Well of Truth.” George 
Egerton’s fantasias do not appreciably differ from the allegories of 
other writers, except that her satire is more bitter. (John Lane. 
156 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Mills of God. By Francis H. Hardy. 

Mr. Hardy possesses both humour and pathos, and has them 
under command. His story is of New Englanders, with special 
reference to Jim, a simple-hearted, devoted, lovable country lad, 
the victim of rogues. Jim conquers in the end, but he has a very 
bad time en route, and the reader is well harrowed. The earlier 
part of the book is the racier, though all is good. Here is a scrap 
of Jim’s philosophy: “Dum this church business! What’s the 

f ood of it ? Dad says I ain’t, he’s positive, one of the ’lect, and so 
’m dead certain to git damned. Can’t, fur’s I see, be much more’n 
damned! So what’s the good of all this bowing and scraping 
Sundays.” (Smith & Elder. 310 pp. 6s.) 

Strong Men and True. By Morley Roberts 

Mr. Roberts is well known as a vigorous story-teller, with a 
taste for hard-bitten heroes and rough life. This book is a 
collection of sixteen short stories, or, to use a better expression, 
yams. Some of the titles: “A Dead Tramp,” “In a Wind¬ 
jammer,” “ On a Taut Bowline,” “The Affair at Big Springs,” 
“ The Gold Mine of Kertch Bar. (Downey & Co. 228 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Marchioness Against the County. By Edward H. Cooper. 

A clever, well-written story by the author of Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket. The “Marchioness” is at first only Yvonne Renault, 
the seventeen-year old daughter of Lord Tunstafi’s French trainer. 
Later she is the bright particular star of the Paris music halls. 
Last, she is Lady Drayeott with an imputed “past,” and a number of 
county dames to reckon with. Things come to a head at a bazaar 
at Portsmouth, where the suspicions, hesitations, and mutual mis¬ 
givings of the dames are hit off; none daring to take the initiative 
in snubbing or caressing Yvonne on her entrance: 

“ Mrs. Raleigh made a slight inclination of her head, with a piteous 
look on her face and tears in her eyes, as who would say: ‘ If you win, 
forgive me for not having bowed deeper; if the other people win, may 
I be forgiven for having done it all.’ ” 

(Chapman & Hall. 357 pp. 6s.) 

The Statue in the Air. By Caroline Eaton Le Conte. 

This little book, which is of American extraction, maybe allegory 
or it may be pure fantasy. We know not. But if no American 
critic applies the native term “ high falutin ” to it we shall be sur¬ 
prised. The personages of the story (if it be a story) have Greek 
names. Sometimes we are reminded of Theocritus badly translated, 
sometimes of Pater badly imitated, sometimes of The Shaving of 
Shagpat denuded of humour, and continually we have a headache. 
(Macmillan & Co. 120 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Nurse Adelaide. By Belton Otterburn. 

If Mr. Belton Otterburn would keep to the point and eschew 
present participles, he might some day produce a business-like 
story. Already, we observe, one of his books, Unrelated Twine, has 


reached a second edition. The story before us is of Devonshire, and 
an old oak bedstead and the money hidden therein, and of the man 
that stole it. It is interesting, but it might be so much better. By 
the way, an author wishing to convince his readers ought not 
to call a public-house “ The Bull and Syphon.” (Digby & Long. 
350 pp. 68.) 

John Leighton, Jun. By Katrina Trask. 

An American novel, and a fairly good one. John Leighton, jun., 
was an earnest sceptic, a strong, solitary man, a lawyer and a good 
fellow. In his childhood he had a playmate named Madelaine, 
whom he loved. Later, when she had become Mrs. Howland Gray, 
they met again and loved again. But Madelaine was like Werther’s 
Charlotte, and John was honourable too. And then Howland Gray, 
who was an artist, took to drink ; and Madelaine and John had a 
poignant interview and parted—she to reclaim Howland, and 
he the world. The book is really more a study of Madeleine's 
nature than John’s. The early chapters, which deal with the 
children, are excellent; and it is interesting throughout. (Harper & 
Brothers. 252 pp.) 

My Sister Barbara. By Lady Poore. 

The sub-title of this story is “Passages from the Diary of Diana 
Russell, kept for the benefit of her Husband, Captain Geoffrey 
Russell, R.E., during his absence with a Special Commission in 
Central Asia.” Diana and her sister Barbara join their grand¬ 
mother for the summer at her cottage on Sandbury Common, and 
begin to make the acquaintance of the country gentry and their 
families. These do not promise well. The Hodsons and the 
Durants “ did so nearly the same things on Tuesday and Wednes¬ 
day as on Monday, that unless they were placed under a microscope 
no difference could be detected.” But Diana is a witty observer, 
and Barbara falls in love; and the reader may expect to enjoy this 
story of small happenings and small talk. (Downey &. Co. 
163 pp. Is.) 

The Devil in a Domino. By “ Chab. L’Epine.” 

The hero of this story is introduced as the son of a scoundre 
father and a drunken mother. The author seems to have set him¬ 
self to devise a career for their son which should exemplify the 
most awful workings of heredity. In this he has succeeded; but 
only by means too crude for art, and too horrible for enjoyment. 
Of course he calls it “ a realistic study.” (Laurence Greening & Co. 
128 pp. Is.) 

Girls will be Girls. By Florence Warden. 

Miss Warden made her name with The Mouse on the Marsh, that 
gruesome fantasy; but the reader will find no traces of that book 
in her new story, Girls will he Girls, which is sprightly: not 
tragedy, but comedy. Indeed, it suggests the stage continually. 
It tells of love and theft and cross purposes and still more love, 
and at the end Berkeley marries Tabby. (F. Y. White & Co. 
296 pp. 6s.) 

A Fair Impobtob. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

A story, by the author of J Proctor f s Wooing, laid in Exmoor: 

“ Next came the moor-land, 

The moor-land, the moor-laud— 

Next came the moor-land, 

It stretched for many a mile.” 

The heroine is a wild, free spirit, yet pure and gentle—Celia 
Carmichael, the daughter of a withered and disappointed rector 
who had married his housekeeper, a woman of the oommon folk. 
Celia combines the native strength of the rural race with the refine¬ 
ment of a higher one. A Princess Bordonne who arrives at Stoke 
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Edith in her steam-yacht and rents Gallantry Bower (what a capital 
name for a romantic old house!) plays an important negative part 
in the story, which abounds in pleasant descriptions of scenery 
and is commendably free from dialect. (F. V. White & Co. 
288 pp. 6s.) 

By Fab Euphrates. By D. Aloock. 

We hesitate to call this a “novel”; the author calls it a tale. 
It is a tale of the Armenian massacres built up carefully on 
ascertained facts, and written “ to strengthen our own faith and 
quicken our own love.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 376 pp.) 

What Shall it Profit a Man ? By Violet Tweed ale. 

It will not profit him much to read this novel, for it is wordy and 
unreal. If vulgarity was the end striven for the authoress has 
succeeded well. We are introduced to good society at once—the 
Squire who can say nothing without “ damn,” and who at Cam¬ 
bridge “ kept the harriers and skipped the chapels ” ; his wife, the 
daughter of the Duke of St. Austin’s and Lady Augusta Mount- 
royal; and so on. (Digby & Long. 344 pp. 6s.) 

The Manslaughter of Delishya! By Merrick O’Kelli. 

. A skit on Miss Corelli’s The Murder of Delieia. Belated, vulgar, 
and wholly superfluous. (The Boxburghe Press. 84 pp. Is.) 

The Adventubes of a Siberian Cub. 

We know not who wrote this book, but the present English 
translation is by M. L6on Golschmann. The original is Kussian. 
The Siberian cub is a bear named Mishook, a most engaging 
creature,' and the story is of its adventures. Mr. Bret Harte’s 
“ Baby Sylvester ” was not more charming. There are pictures. 
(Jarrold & Sons. 194 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


Poor Little Pella. By F. C. Philips. 

(Downey & Co.) 

Ethel Newcome found it trying to be ticketed “ Sold ” in 
the matrimonial market. What would she have said to being 
hawked about from town to town, like a trinket in a pedlar’s bag r 
That is the plight of Poor Little Bella. Her imihim is one of 
those formidable ladies whom we hear of chiefly as mothers-in-law. 
She is an “ Honourable,” and lives up to it as well as she can on a 
slender income in shabby lodgings in Hampstead. That is to say, 

“ she breakfasted in bed, rose at ten o’clock, and then took a disdainful 
stroll to order the day’s comestibles and inspect the shelves of the 
circulating library from which she borrowed her books. The assump¬ 
tion of superiority with which she invariably insulted the tradespeople, 
who would rather have been spared her petty custom, and the air with 
which she always repeated * The Honourable Mrs. Dyce,’ though they 
knew her perfectly, was a sight for the gods. I discovered that once a 
month or so she informed the landlady she had come to Hampstead to 
look for a house, and temporarily resigned herself to lodgings because 
there was not an hotel in the neighbourhood. To corroborate the false¬ 
hood, she made a practice, when the woman was in the room, of gazing 
at the objects that met her view with a faint and wondering smile, as if 
they were phenomena of nature. ‘ Any one in my position is bound to 
be so careful,’ she explained tome; ‘ people think it so strange of me to 
be here.’ ” 

It is a sore grievance with this lady that her daughter remains 
unmarried; and there is more scolding, more recrimination, more 
washing of dirty linen, more violence done to the Fifth Command¬ 
ment in this book than can easily be found in any other 300 pages 
of fiction. There is a gleam of hope in the maternal breast when 
Bella makes the acquaintance of a Mr. OgUvie d uring a visit, and 
he promises to calL But he docs not. 

“ I shall never, if I live to be a hundred, forget my mother's furious 
reproaches when she realised that Mr. Ogiivie would never come. . . . 
I was a failure, a bitter failure. I had had plenty of opportunities to 
make a brilliant marriage. I had stayed in the best houses: she had 
crippled her income to provide good outfits ; I had evidently determined 
to be a burden upon her all my life, to live in absolute idleness, and 
develop into a wretched old maid.” 


So, hearing of a wealthy, middle-aged, and unmarried rector in the 
country, the Honourable Mrs. Dyce carries off Bella with the 
intention of capturing the good man by force. She would hare 
succeeded had she not made her plans so badly that the rector over¬ 
heard them. Then they go to Brighton on a similar quest, where 
the reappearance of Mr. Ogiivie, in company with his sister-in-law, 
affords fine opportunity for the dowager’s strategy. 

“ Before I could decide whether to tell my mother or not, Mr. Ogiivie 
and I were face to face. 

He looked conscious, hesitated; and I bowed. 

‘ Oh, how do you do, Miss Dyce ? ’ 

‘Oh, how are you? Let me introduce you. Mr. Ogiivie—my 
mother.’ 

‘ I am delighted to meet you, Mr. Ogiivie,’ she exclaimed. ‘ I have 
heard of you from Bella so often.’ 

4 Yon are very kind,’ he murmured; 4 at Lady Parminter’s I had the 
pleasure—er. Are you staying down here ? ’ 

4 Bella has been very ill,’ she answered, the gush of her greeting 
subsiding into sadness. ‘ She was ordered away. I feared at one time I 
was going to lose her, Mr. Ogiivie.’ 

‘ I am very sorry. There has been a deal of sickness this winter, has 
there not P Really terrible.’ 

My mother sighed. * Bella’s illness was inexplicable,’ she said. ‘ It 
was nothing that was about. The doctors were puzzled to account 
for it.’ 

Mr. Ogiivie shuffled; and I wished the Parade would yawn and 
swallow me.” 

So they dog the poor man, entangle him in discussions on the ideal 
wife, and generally behave in a way which, while it would be 
diverting on the stage, is rather too pronounced to be good form 
even at Brighton—or Hastings, whither the Honourable lady 
pursues her quarry. Mr. Philips cannot, we think, be held guiltless 
of straining his situations beyond the tension proper for a novel. 
We have match-making mammas in plenty, but surely their 
manoeuvring is more delicate, their hints are less outspoken, their 
methods savour less of intimidation than those of the Honourable 
Mrs. Dyce ? Of course she fails. As a matter of fact, the desirable 
Ogiivie turns out in the end to be a married man—so far as the 
term applies to a mem who has married his sister-in-law in Australia 
—and Poor Little Bella finds an affinity on her own responsibility. 
The mechanism of the story is clever, though the characters do not 
entirely convince ; and the narrowness of its soope—for the book is, 
after all, mostly occupied with sordid squabbles between mother 
and daughter—is something of a handicap. We have had libraries 
of novels founded on breaches of the Sixth and Seventh Command¬ 
ments. Mr. Philips seems to have aimed at rescuing the Fifth 
from the neglect with which writers of fiction have treated it. 

* * * * 

His Grace of Osmonds. By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(Wame & Co.) 

“There are more forces in this universe than man has so far 
discovered, and so, not dreaming of them, can neither protect 
himself against nor aid them in their workings if he would.” 

’Tis, as Mrs. Hodgson Burnett might say in her archaic fashion, 
a clumsy sentence, and begins the twelfth chapter in her new 
book. Unhappily, it is typical of many that disfigure the volume, 
but when you have struggled to its meaning you will find in it an 
explanation of the book’s failings and of its worth. 

For the author’s idealism that created this story has escaped 
her control: she has been unable to protect herself against its 
faults, or to aid its workings by her art. The subject of A I/A<j 
of Quality so fascinated her as to impel her to treat it once again, 
using the very same persons and plot, and sometimes even the same 
conversations, as before. Certainly it was a fine subject, and 
its beauty and interest are enhanoed by this addition; yet the 
author’s enthusiasm for it is more likely to increase our esteem for 
her as a woman than our belief in her as an artist, for it has 
betrayed her into a multitude of errors. She has forgotten the 
existence of Realism ; her characters all talk alike; she bombards 
us with accounts of her hero’s virtues; will allow him no vioes or 
even human weaknesses ; and bo overloads him with sentiment that 
we are inclined to toss her book aside and call for the daily paper. 

And then her idealism is for ever trying to sing, so that each page 
and almost every paragraph bursts into unsuspected blank verse, 
until the reader can do nothing but listen for the beat of it. This 
is worse than the clumsiness steady quoted; for that, at least, can 
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be understood, but this mesmerises ms's judgwwBt, and leaves the 
reader u unprotected as was the writer against the force of her 
ideal. 

On the other hand, the unaided workings of enthusiasm have 
produced in his Grace of Osmonde a figure of undeniable beauty. 
We have so much conscious art now-a-days, so much realistic 
prying and anatomising, that the sight of something purely ideal 
and warm from the heart is moVtag and €«lirfhtral. All Mrs. 
Burnett’s literary sins may be all hat forgiven, for the really fine 
conception which accompanies them. Ana yet the pity of it that 
her ideal man and woman are not more lifelike! Mis Grace, as we 
see him, is a kind of shadowy King Arthur: and even at that he is 
so pleasing a figure that it is a shame to find fault. Bos picture 
should certainly be acquired by readers, to be placed side by side 
with that of his wife, a lady of quality. 

# # * # 

A Prince of Mischance. By Tom Gallon. 

(Hutchinson & Oo.) 

The Joy of My Youth. By Claud Nicholson. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

We liked Mr. Gallon’s Tatterley and we like this new story better. 
A boy and two girls are brought up together in a little West-country 
village ; and to this remote place comes a young foreign prince— 
washed up in a wreck on the shore. Years afterwards they separate 
—the two girls, Lucy and Evelyn to marry strangers, and the boy to 
live a lonely life in London on a bare income. Then the tragic 
possibility begins to manifest itself. Both the young wives are 
unhappy in marriage—the one from mere frivolity of nature, the 
other from a real and abiding sorrow. To the life of the second 
the Greek prince enters, still bearing the memory of his boyish 
friendship. But the woman has no love to give, her nature is 
stripped bare of all but a dinging tenderness for the other boy and 
the sister who had been her companions in childhood. As soon as 
she is freed from the blackguard she had married, she flies to her 
sister’s arms, only to find that the prince has followed her, and 
made her submission to him the price of her sister’s salvation. 8he 
pays the price and obeys him, but he has put the way of escape into 
her hands and she kills herself. 8ome years afterwards he is 
wrecked a second time on the same shore, and buried by her side in 
the londy churchyard. 

The plot sounds strange in the telling, but in reality the materials 
are not new in fiction. The same scenes have been used a thousand 
times with varying success. It is just this feeling of an imperfect 
detachment from the common material which we call lack of 
distinction that forms the one unsatisfactory thing in Mr. Gallon’s 
work. One may object, too, that all the people are conceived in a 
slightly rhetorical vein, raised, if we may put it so, a power too 
high to produce the complete effect of reality. The author makes 
certain of his characters talk in a sort of sentimental blank-verse 
and scatters the epithets of affeotion too freely. Evelyn in particular 
is a “lady who protests too much.” But he has the primary 
fictional qualities, a feeling for the broad aspects of character, and a 
conception of dose narrative ending in the dramatic. The book 
has interest and power; the work is good, and might easily 
become very good as the author learns the tricks of his craft. For 
he has a kindly, shrewd knowledge of life, a real gift for striking 
incident, and a certain simplicity and directness which gives high 
promise. 

To turn to Mr. Nicholson is to be induced to wildly over-estimate 
the other’s work. To struggle through The Joy of My Youth 
is to set a premium straightway on simple narrative. The 
book seems—we dare not be dogmatic—to be the record of the 
doings of an unhealthy freakish child, who grows into a nervous 
wreck of a man, cuts a few silly antics, and then commits the 
inevitable suicide. A Greek chorus is supplied by a piaster 
Virgin and a Siamese Idol, who keep Up a running cofoiuentaiy on 
events. The hero, we are told, “ lacked the virile sexuality of a 
strong man; if he performed, he did so for his own amusement and 
gave himself pennies, as to a street monkey.” He gave lectures 
where “ he bounced to his feet with a frown, added a few unintel¬ 
ligible words, and disappeared with a final shake of his mane of 
hair.” He was also a journalist using M8. books: “ red ones 
(passionate), blue (melauoholy), and black ones (lugubrious).” The 


whole book in flabby and pretentious, the outlines blurred, 
the style inconsiderable. A certain easy prettiness in descriptive 
writing seems the author’s one endowment. The thing is a type 
of much flatulent work which is turned out to-day with desperate 
facility, where meaningless interjections are made to supply de¬ 
ficiencies, and sncentricity fills the place of merit. 

* # # # 

A Creel of frith Stories. By Jane Barlow. 

(Methuen & Oo.) 

The name of Jane Barlow appended to a collection of Irish stories 
commands a welcome from all who know her strong and graphic 
handling of the incidents of Irish peasant life. The longest tale 
in the Dook, The Key of the Chest, has charm, but it is sad. 
Indeed, the stories are almost all pathetic. There is very little 
of tiie light-hearted gaiety generally associated with the Celtic 
character. Even when the narrative is cheerful one is con¬ 
scious of a background of grey skies and boggy pastures 
through which stalks the figure of Famine. The key-note of the 
Irish character as interpreted bv Miss Barlow would seem to be 
strong affection: shown first in the love of kith and kin, and then 
in a passionate devotion to the “Ould Country.” The heroine of 
the feat story, The Key of the Chest, belongs to the “ quality,” hut 
her fate is little happier than that of her peasant neighbours. A 
little child living in reduced circumstances, her imagination is fired 
by the old butler’s descriptions of the silver that had adorned her 
old home, where, according to him, “ the full moon on a dark night 
was a joke to the big salvers.” Eileen could not question her aunt 
or her mother on these wonders, for she soon found that any such 
allusion “was a grave misdemeanour, which made her invalid 
mother cry, and her melancholy aunt soold.” She wanted to know 
what had become of all those most beautiful silver things that 
Timothy talked about—the great shining salvers, the claret-jugs, 
the tankards and flagons, the piles “ as high as your head, 
Eileen,” of plates with a polish on them “the stars in the sky might 
be the better of gettin’, and the grand potato-rings, and the frosted 
cake-basket, and the tall up-umy, which seemed to he a marvellous 
composition of lights and flowers.” The child believes that these 
splendours have been hidden away for safety, and that they are 
ultimately to be hers. The story tells of the dream she dreams and 
of its tragic ending. 

# # * # 

For Prince and People. By E. K. Sanders. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Sanders makes his dihut under good auspices, but we are not 
impressed by the performance. He writes about men as a lady 
carefully nurtured in the traditions of Miss Yonge might write, 
but there is no feminine observation in bis brief sketches of women. 
The book, in short, is a prettily told story of Fiesohi and Dorias, 
very suitable to be bestowed on an intelligent school girl, in whom it 
might quicken enthusiasm for the romance of Italian history; but 
the adult reader will find it difficult to be interested in the ad¬ 
ventures of Oberto, the nameless youth who goes out to seek his 
fortune, and finds himself enlisted in the following of Giau Luigi 
Fiesco. All the series of events which culminates in Oberto’s dis¬ 
covery that he is no other than the legitimate heir of Andrea Doria, 
and his heroic renunciation of all that this implies, is conceived in 
the spirit of well-worn convention. The last scenes in the book 
have plainly been written first as a verse drama, and nothing in 
the world is more exasperating than mutilated blank verse mas¬ 
querading as prose. Instance: 

“ Verrina seised him by the shoulder and pulled him forward, forcing 
him upon his knees beside the body. ‘ See,’ he said, ‘ I did not stab him; 
such a death were too honourable. | Mark the cord round his neck, and, 
see, his hands are tied; surely I am | a proper hangman marred by 
riroumstanoe! | I was not hasty; no, I was bound to do | my office 
delicately or not at all. | We met just by the postern, | and in the fervour 
Of my embrace he fall. | The rest was easy; (but] when his hands were 
bound | and the noose Rightly] pressing on his neck we had | a moment’s 
conversation, he and I. ” 

This sort of thing will not do; it is utterly false in key. If Mr. 
Sanders means to go on with romance of the dagger and phial order, 
he should go to school to Mr. Stanley Weyman; at present he is 
not within measurable distance of Mr. Weyman’s half-a-dozen 
imitators. 
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APPRECIATED BY MILLIONS 


I AS A WINTER BEVERAGE IS UNEQUALLED | 


IT CAN BE TESTED FREE, AND THOSE WHO TRY IT BUY IT. 

Address (a Postcard will do), but mention The Academy, 

DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd.. 60, 61, 62, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C' 


Merit, and Merit alone, has made the Food Beverage, Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa, a Proved Success, and the remarkable unsolicited 
evidence from Nurses in all parts of the country, herewith published, supports our statement that its merits have been recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of any prepaiation One thing is certain Nothing has ever been discovered that can I 
approach it in giving lightness of heart, joy of life, fleetness of foot, and that general feeling of comfort which only comes from a full I 
capacity to enjoy every pleasure, moral, intellectual, and physical. 

/j) THE MOST REMARKABLE TESTIMONY EVER PUBLISHED. 


NURSES AND DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA. 


A REAL PICK-ME-UP. 

Nurse F. GEORGE, Devonport Hill, C'ongleton : 

“I have tried Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, and think it is a ( 
real ‘pick-me-up,’ and intend to use no other.” 

GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 

Nurse WILKINSON, 30, Russell Street, Clitheroe : 

“Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa gives every satisfaction, and I 
shall not fail to recommend it to my friends and patients.” 

BOTH MEAT AND DRINK. 

Nurse WEAVER, The Parsonage, Rickmansworth, Herts : 

“My brother has tried Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, and thinks 
it is both meat and drink." 

GREAT BENEFIT TO INVALIDS. 

Nurse VILLAGE, Linton, near Maidstone: 

“ I have proved Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa to be of great 
benefit to invalids, as it is so easily digested." 

REFRESHING, STIMULATING, PLEASANT. 

Nurse SUNDERLAND, Shewview Villa, Cbeam-road, 
Sutton, Surrey: 

“ I have tried Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, and find it a refresh- I 
ing, stimulating, and pleasant beverage. I shall have 
pleasure in recommending it to my friends and relations.” 

FOR EXCELLENCE. 

Nurse GILKES, 11 , St. Paul’s-square, Southsea : 

" I think Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa is excellent, and very good I 
for those who suiter from indigestion. This I know 
practically.” 

NO PRAISE TOO HIGH. 

Nurse SAFFREY, The Cottage, Iloddesden-road, belvedere, 
Kent: 

“I am pleased to say I think more of the merits of Dr. 
Tibbies’ than even the praise already bestowed upon it.” 

FOR PHYSICAL AND MENTAL SUFFERING. 

Nurse CLARE, “The Laurels,’’ Langley : 

“ I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the value 
of Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, as I find it most beneficial to 
persons suffering physically and mentally. It is most 
nutritive and extremely pleasant to take, and I shall strongly 
recommend it to my patients.” 

NOURISHING AND STIMULATING. 

Nurse HARRINGTON, Coxhoe, Durham : 

“ Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa possesses good nourishing ami 
stimulating qualities. I shall certainly recommend it to 
my patients and friends.” 

INVALUABLE FOR NIGHT DUTY. 

Nurse WILCOX, Brad ford-street, Birmingham : 

“ I always take a cup of Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa when on 
night duty.” 


HIGHLY PLEASED WITH IT. 

Nurse ROBERTS, Ryecroft Villa, 20, St. James's Street 
Southport: 

“ We are highly pleased with Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa. I 
think it possesses good nourishing and stimulating qualities. 

I shall recommend it to all my patients and friends. 

THE BEST EVER TASTED. 

Nurse E. BOWEN, 8, Evershot Road, Tollington Park, N: 

“ I consider Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa the very best cocoa that 
I have tasted. I find it more refreshing and invigorating 
than any other. I have been giving it to my patients, and 
shall certainly recommend it both to my patients and 
personal friends.” 

FINDS IT EXCELLENT. 

Nurse SCHOFIELD, Rnthgar, Dublin : 

“ I have tested Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa and find it excellent, 
and will recommend it to my patients and friends.” 

FOR SICK ROOM AND BREAKFAST TABLE. 

Nurse E. BEASLEY, 31, Blenheim Gardens, Reading: 

“ I wish to say that I have found Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa of 
great value both in the sick room and on the breakfast 
table. I use it myself, and can honestly say that it Is the 
most genuine and superior cocoa that can l>e obtained. I 
always advise my patients to try it, and when they do they 
find that it is better and suits their digestion better than 
any cocoa they have ever tried. I shall always have great 
pleasure in recommending Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa, as 1 am 
sure it has no equal.” 

LIKES IT VERY MUCH. 

Nurse SESSIONS. Cotteswold House, Cirencester: 

“I have tested Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, and like it very 
much. I shall have pleasure in recommending it to all my 
patients and friends.” 

REFRESHING AND NUTRITIOUS. 

Nurse GUTHRIE, 37, Broadhintou-road, Clapham, S.W. : 

“ l like Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa very much, and must say 
that it is most refreshing and nutritious, and I shall 
certainly recommend it with great pleasure to any patients 
and friends.” 

WILL ALWAYS USE IT. 

Nurse A. STEWART, Atkinson Morley’s Hospital, Wimble¬ 
don, S.W. : 

“ It is excellent. I will always use It, and will recommend 

it whenever possible." 

USES WHEN ON NIGHT DUTY. 

Nurse HEAD, 16, Parkhill Road, Hampstead, N.W. : 

“I shall continue to take Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa, as I find 
it most sustaining, especially when on night duty. 1 will 
not fail to recommend it to all my patients and friends.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HE following is a fairly close transla¬ 
tion of some verses published in the 
Paris Gaulois on the proposal to found an 
English Academy of Letters. In the spelling 
of the Swan of Avon’s name the translator 
has followed the French writer: 

The dear John Bull we love so well 
Would have, he vowed, his Immortels, 

The same as Prance,—why shouldn’t he ?— 
No matter what the cost might be. 

Our neighbours hunted everywhere 
For Forty who deserved a Chair: 

And one found Dickens, Byron one, 

And still another, Avon’s Swan. 

So then, to make the Forty even, 

Were wanted merely thirty-seven; 

Yet, after Byron, Schakespire was, 

They knew, alone the peer of ‘ Boz.’ 

A million pounds would John have paid 
To see his Forty on parade: 

4 There’s Dickens—1,’ reflected he, 

‘ And Byron—2, and Schakespire—3, 

4 But they’re the best’—he scratched his head— 
4 And they, confound it all! are dead. 

Such is French satire! 

Heine’s centenary has prompted four con¬ 
tributions to Cosmopolts: a critical retrospect 
by Prof. Dowden, a fragment of imaginary 
biography by Mr. I. Zangwill, and esti¬ 
mates of the poet by M. Edouard Rod and 
Herr Karl Frenzel. Mr. Zangwill’s daring 
experiment (which appears also in the 
Atlantic Monthly) is the most interesting. 
After steeping himself in Heine’s life, 
works, and letters, and Heine literature 
generally, the novelist has constructed, under 
the title 44 From a Mattress Grave,” a scene 
which we are easily persuaded might actually 
have happened. Many of Heine’s famous 
sayings are incorporated. It is a brilliant 
tour de force. 


Fiction is continually giving Nature hints, 
of which she avails herself. No sooner is 
Mr. Wells’s Martian story, The War of the 
Worlds, finished, than the report reaches us 
from America of an aerolite which has been 
found at Binghamton, New York. Accord¬ 
ing to the story, Prof. Jeremiah McDonald 
was returning home at an early hour, when 
there was a blinding flash of light, and an 
object buried itself in the ground a short 
distance from his premises. Later it was 
dug up, and proved to be a mass of whitish 
metal that had been fused by heat. It was 
still hot. When cooled and broken open, 
inside it was found a piece of metal on which 
were a number of curious marks like written 
characters. 

The theory is, that the written characters 
form a message addressed to us from another 
world, probably Mars. We regret that the 
projectile fell in a land so prodigal of tall 
stories as America, but we congratulate Mr. 
Wells. 

Incidentally we might quote a letter 
which has some bearing on the question of 
aerolites, and is also useful in showing 
what kind of requests sometimes find their 
way to this office. It is from a gentleman 
at Haarlem, and runs as follows : “In my 
possession I have a great meteorolite of a 
weight of 4 Kilogram and 3 Hectogram, 
and long about 20 Centimeter heigh about 
20 c M and broad about 10 c M, which 
shoulb be found in Egypte about 1860, 
and brought with to here by a dokter of the 
marine. The stone has the utter appear¬ 
ance quite like that wich is found m the 
renowned Musee of Teyler van der Hulst at 
Haarlem, only it is about tence (=10) as 
tall. Because I mean that generally you 
can say that as a rule meteorolites are not 
greater than a man’sfist, so this stone can 
have a great value. Therefore I hope to 
may ask you to tell me if this stone can 
have a great value and how much, and where 
/could find a buyer fore that. If you will 
be so kind to answer in your book so I 
thank you very much previously.” We 
know not what say in reply. 

In this, the last number of the New 
Review in its present form, its departing 
editor, Mr. Henley, prints one of his infre¬ 
quent poems. The form is the quatorzain, 
with which of late he has been experiment¬ 
ing ; the subject, his friend and fust school¬ 
master, the late T. E. Brown. It is such a 
tribute as Mr. Brown himself would have 
liked best: 

“IN MEMORIAM. 

T. E. B. 

{Ob. October 30, 1897). 

He looked half-parson and half-skipper: a 

quaint, 

Beautiful blend, with blue eyes good to see 
And old-world whiskers. You found him 

cynic, saint, 

Salt, humorist, Christian, poet; with a free 
Far-glancing, luminous utterance; and a heart 
Large as St. Francis’s: withal a brain 
Stored with experience, letters, fancy, art, 

And scored with runes of human joy and pain. 


Till six-and-sixty years he used his gift, 

His gift unparalleled, of laughter and tears, 

And left the world a high-pUed golden drift 
Of verse : to now more golden with the years, 
Till the Great Silence fallen upon his ways 
Breaks into song, and be that had Love 
hath Praise.” 

The poem reminds us a little of Mr. 
Henley’s description of B. L. Stevenson in 
the sonnet entitled “ Apparition.’’ In such 
portraiture he excels; and we should like 
more of it. 

In the same number of the New Review 
an anonymous critic writes well of Mr. 
Brown, from the point of view of a Manx¬ 
man. It is a good article. To the ordinary 
reader it will seem to have been suggested 
by Mr. Brown’s death; but as a matter of 
fact thfe first draft was completed before 
that unhappy event occurred. 

The Oxford Union has been debating the 
question, whether or not the Kailyard 
School of Fiction is to be condemned. After 
a brisk engagement, it was decided that 
the Kailyard School of Fiction is not con- 
demnable. But the Northerners had a veiy 
narrow escape; for the majority in their 
favour was only 2—58 to 56. The leader of 
the attack was Mr. Buchan, of Brazenose, 
who began by welcoming Mr. Crockett’s 
recent assertion that golf is the serious busi¬ 
ness of life ; and he ended, says the Isis, by 
making a very striking exposition of the 
nature of the real Scotland, the romance and 
the pity of its history, which he placed in 
strong contrast with the narrow, parochial 
view of Scottish character spread Dy these 
writers. Mr. Ensor, of Balliol, was the prin¬ 
cipal champion of the Kailyard; but it was 
the merits of Mr. J. M. Barrie that saved 
the school 

Mb. Henry Newbolt, whose small volume 
of patriotic verse, Admirals All, has been 
received with so much enthusiasm, is a 
young barrister. A characteristic piece, 
“Drake’s Drum,” is quoted in our “Book 
Reviews Reviewed ” column. Mr. Newbolt 
has also written plays, one of which will be 
published by Mr. Lane next year. 

Colonel Higginson, continuing his remin¬ 
iscences in the Atlantic Monthly, writes this 
month of “Literary London Twenty Years 
Ago.” Some of his stories are good read¬ 
ing. This of Darwin it is pleasant to meet 
with: 

44 1 remember that at my first visit, in 1872, 
I was telling him of an address before the 
Philological Society by Dr. Andrew J. Ellis, 
in which he had quoted from Alice in the 
Looking Glass the description of what were 
called portmanteau words, into which various 
meanings were crammed. As I spoke, Mrs. 
Darwin glided quietly away, got the book, and 
looked up the passage. ‘Bead it out, my 
dear,’ said her husband; and as she read the 
amusing page, he laid his head back and 
laughed heartily. Here was the man who had 
revolutionised the science of the world, giving 
himself wholly to the enjoyment of Alice and 
her pretty nonsense. Akin to this was his 
hearty enjoyment of Mark Twain, who then 
had hardly begun to be regarded as above the 
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Josh Billings grade of humorist; but Darwin 
was amazed that I had not read The Jumping 
Frog, and said that he always kept it by his 
bedside for midnight amusement.” 

One may share the naturalist’s enthusiasm, 
yet shrink from the task of reading The 
Jumping Frog continually. 


Matthew Arnold, who it may be remem¬ 
bered, in his last essay—on “Civilisation in 
the United States ”—poked some gentle fun 
at Colonel Higginson, did not much please 
our visitor. “ Arnold seemed to me,” Colonel 
Higginson writes, “ personally, as he had 
always seemed in literature, a keen, bnt by 
no means judicial critic, and in no proper 
sense a poet. That he is held to be such 
is due, in my judgment, only to the fact 
that he has represented the passing .attitude 
of mind in many cultivated persons.” 


With Carlyle Colonel Higginson walked 
from Chelsea to Hyde Park. He gives the 
following incident: 

“ At one point on our way some poor children 
were playing on a bit of rough ground lately 
included in a park, and they timidly stopped 
their frolic as we drew near. The oldest boy, 
looking from one to another of us, selected 
Oarlyle as the least formidable, and said, ‘I 
say, mister, may we roll on this here grass f ’ 
Oarlyle stopped, leaning on his staff, and said 
in his homeliest accents, ‘ Yes, my little fellow, 
ye may r-r-roll at discraytion ’; upon which 
the children resumed their play, one little girl 
repeating his answer audibly, as if in a vain 
effort to take in the whole meaning of the long 
word.” 

Colonel Higginson remarks also that it was 
noticeable that in Chelsea the passers-by 
regarded Carlyle with a sort of familiar 
interest, farther off with undisguised 
curiosity (such was his attire), and at Hyde 
Park again with recognition. 


The following story of the late George 
du Maurier is well found: 

“I ventured,” says Colonel Higginson, “to 
put to him the bold question how he could 
justify himself in representing the English 
people as so much handsomer than they or any 
other modem race—as I considerately added— 
really are. This roused him, as was intended; 
he took my remark very good-humouredly, and 
pleaded guilty at once, but said that he pursued 
this course because it was much pleasanter to 
draw beauty than ugliness, ana, moreover, 
because it paid better. ‘ There is Keene,’ said 
he, ‘ who is one of the greatest artists now 
living, but people do not like his pictures as 
well as mine, because he paints people as they 
really are.’ ” 


The followi ng stanzas, entitled “ A Song 
of Grief: for William Morris,” appear in 
the Quartier Latin, the organ of the Ameri¬ 
can and English art students in Paris. They 
ftre signed Gertrude Bartlett: 

' ‘ He was our best beloved; the dear friend 
Who gave his band in aid with love to 
each: 

Our wisest teacher, who with patient 
speeoh 

Taught the long road through which our 
feet should wend. 


He was our chief: and with undaunted 
breast 

He led our march along its darkened way ; 
And when about the bivouac lights we lay 
His golden lyre beguiled our souls to rest.” 


The editor of one of the leading American 
magazines has handed to the editor of the 
New York Critic the following letter from 
a would-be contributor: 

“ Gentlemen, Dear Sirs : 

“ I have enclosed a beautiful peace of 
poetry, which I would like to sell for what ever 
you think it worth. It was wrote and com¬ 
posed by myself. I have quite a number of 
beautiful poetry, this being the first I attemped 
to send out I hope I may be suooessful with it. 
If you don’t find it of any value at all Please 
be so kind and return it to me again you will 
find enclosed a stamp. 

“ I am very truly yours. Please address 
“ Miss-.” 

The “ peace of poetry,” says the Critic, too* 
a beautiful one, and has been so esteemed 
for many yean; for it was nothing more nor 
less than Burns’s “To Mary in Heaven,” 
copied in an illiterate handwriting, re- 
christened “ My Darling in Heaven,” and 
otherwise marred by two or three errors in 
transcription! The editor wrote to the 
young ladv who claimed to have “ wrote and 
composed” it, to ask if she knew that in 
offering to sell as her own a published 
poem by someone else she laid herself open 
to the charge of seeking to obtain money 
under false pretences. Her answer, if there 
was one, is not given. 


The Literary Tear Book, which Mr. George 
Allen publishes, is in future to be edited 
by Mr. Joseph Jaoobs. The change was 
necessary, as our review of the first issue 
made clear. Mr. Jaoobs is a capable literary 
man, qualified to make the annual really re¬ 
presentative and useful. 


The New York Timet has recently begun 
to publish every Saturday a supplement, 
consisting of sixteen pages of reviews of 
literature and art, somewhat on the lines 
of the weekly literary number of the Paris 
Figaro. The result is bright and readable, 
but not, we think, quite deserving of the 
praise contained in the following letter to 
the editor, printed in the copy which has 
just reached us. Even an editor who liked 
flattery, as Colonel Higginson (quoting the 
late Lord Houghton) says Tennyson did— 
“unmixed” — would Wink at these rap¬ 
tures: “Your last issue, November 20, is 
the best piece of newspaper work I ever 
saw. It isthe Saturday Review, the Athenaum, 
the Temple Bar, and the London World all 
in one. It is perfeotly wonderful.” 


The editor of the Quarterly has addressed 
to our contemporary, Literature, a letter 
upon which we cannot congratulate him. 
The reference is to the review of minor 
poets in the current number of his periodical, 
upon which we have already commented. 
In that review Mr. Alfred Austin is placed 
last on a list of seventeen. In criticising 
the article, our young contemporary de¬ 
scribed this choice of position as “a somewhat 


contemptible mode of attack” distinctly 
“ unworthy of a sportsman.” 


The editor’s letter, which is some seven 
hundred words in length, does little to 
mend matters. The last place, he says, is 
often a place of distinction, and no insult 
was intended. True; but see what the 
Quarterly reviewer wrote of the gentleman 
chosen to fill this distinguished place: 

“But what, finally, are we to ‘say of the 
Poet Laureate.’ We are reminded of a story 
about Cherubini at a first rehearsal of bis pupil’s 
opera. 1 Mais, maestro, vous ne dites rien ’ was 
Hal&vy’s exclamation at the master’s silence. 
* Ni vous aussi,’ was the dry rejoinder. The 
fact is, that Mr. Austin has said nothing, though 
be has said it nicely.” 

And elsewhere the Quarterly's compliment 
to Mr. Austin is qualified by such a phrase 
as “ constantly insignificant.” 


At the meeting of the Omar Khayyam 
Club on Wednesday, Colonel John Hay, the 
American Ambassador, made some eloquent 
and interesting remarks on the Persian 
poet. We extract a few sentences: 

“ Could it be possible that in the eleventh 
century, so far away as Khorassan, so accom¬ 
plished a man of letters lived, with such 
distinction, such breadth, such insight, such 
calm disillusion, such cheerful ana jocund 
despair? Was this Weltschmerz, which we 
thought a malady of our day, endemic in Persia 
in HOOP My doubt lasted only till I came 
upon a literal translation of the Rubaiyat, and 
I saw that not the least remarkable quality of 
Fitz-Gerald’s poem was its fidelity to the orig in al. 
Omar sang to a half barbarous province ; Fitz¬ 
Gerald to the world. Wherever the English 
speech is spoken or read, the Rubaiyat have 
taken their place as a classic. There is not a 
bill-post in India, nor a village in England, 
where there is not a coterie to whom Omar 
Khayyam is a familiar friend and a bond of 
union. I beard him quoted once in one of the 
most lonely and desolate spots of the high 
Rockies. We had been camping on the Great 
Divide, our “ roof of the world,” where In the 
space of a few feet you mav see two springs, 
one sending its waters to the Polar solitudes, 
the other to the eternal Carib summer. One 
morning at sunrise as we were breaking camp, 
I was startled to hear one of our party, a 
frontiersman bom, intoning these words of 
sombre majesty: 

“ Tia but a tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of death addressed. 

The Sultan rises and the dark Ferraah 

Strikes, and prepares it for another guest.’ 

I thought that sublime setting of primeval 
forest and pouring cafion was worthy of the 
lines; I am sure the dewless, crystalline air 
never vibrated to strains of more solemn music. 
Certainly, our poet can never be numbered 
among the great popular writers of all time. 
He has told no story; he has never unpacked 
his heart in publio; he has never thrown the 
reins on the neok of the winged horse, and let 
his imagination carry him where it listed. But 
he will hold a place for ever among that limited 
number who, like Lucretius and Epicurus— 
without rage or defiance, even without unbe¬ 
coming mirth—look deep into the tangled 
mysteries of things; refuse oredenoe to the 
absurd, and allegianoe to arrogant authority; 
sufficiently conscious of fallibility to be tolerant 
of all opinions; with a faith too wide for 
doctrine and a benevolence untrameUed by 
creed; too wise to be wholly poets, and yet too 
surely poets to be implacably wise.” 
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SOME 

YOUNGER REPUTATIONS. 


MBS. HINKSON. 

L OVE is her note, earthly and divine. 

She is all the more tender, all the 
more certain, in her handling of human 
affection, since she believes that it has 
its abiding place on the far side of the 
grave. The “ kindred points of heaven 
and home ” are hers ; out they become 
more than kindred in her heart—they are 
one. It is this note that she has managed 
to convey to readers in language singularly 
expressive of it, and with mastery of a 
variety of metres. An Irish poet, Katharine 
Tynan (to call Mrs. Hinkson by her maiden 
name) began to write at an early age. 
Her first “ note - book ” was kept while 
she was at school, in the North of 
Ireland, and at seventeen she wrote such 
verses as those published in 1885 in her 
first book, Louise de la Valibre. Succeeding 
volumes— Shamrocks, Cuckoo Songs , and A 
Lover's Breastknot, not to name her contribu¬ 
tions to the “ Oec Verse ” of the Pall 
Mall Gazette —show that Mrs. Hinkson has 
not forgotten her first love and her high 
calling, despite temptations to prose author¬ 
ship. But the Muses are jealous mistresses; 
men at least find them so ; and it has yet to 
be proved that to their own sex they are 
less exacting in their demands for an ex¬ 
clusive devotion. 

One of Mrs. Hinkson’s books is dedicated 
to Christina Rossetti, to whom, in her 
religious poetry, she is a close sister. The 
verses beginning— 

“ All in the April evening 
April airs were abroad; 

I saw the sheep on the mountains, 

And I thought of the Lamb of God,” 

come to mind. So does the poem called 
“ God’s Bird ” : 

“ Nav, not Thine eagle, Lord,— 

No golden eagle I, 

That creep half fainting on the sward, 

And have no wings to fly. 

Nor yet Thy tender dove, 

Meek as Thyself, Thou Lamb! 

I would I were the dove, Thy love, 

And not the thing I am. 

But take me in Thy hand, 

To he Thy sparrow, then ; 

Were two sparrows in Holy Land, 

One farthing bought the twain.” 

Mrs. Hinkson has sung of married love 
with quiet fervour. She has also, in no 
trivially sentimental mood, written in verses 
headed “A Woman,” about the unmarried 
of her own sex. Such a woman 

“sees across 

The world with a sick sense of loss 
A house that none hath builded well, 

A heaven wherein she may not dwell.” 

She hears in fahcy— 

“ Voices of children calling her 
Mother, to make her heart-string stir.” 


And there is a memorable mention of 

“ that music most forlorn, 

Voices of children never bora.” 

About the future of any verse it is vain to 
prophesy; we can but say of Mrs. Hinkson’s 
that it gives contemporaries a pleasure 
which they are paternal enough to hope 
that posterity will share. 


MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

Mr. Lk Galliennx has made it a hard task 
to “place” him accurately. He offers so 
many extremes that in the endeavour to 
find their mean we are lost. In his intense 
wish to be catholic, to leave no experi¬ 
ence unplumbed, he has looked at every¬ 
thing—except facts. Facts he will not face. 
No man of quick sensibilities has such a 
gift for remaining stationary. His work 
shows no single sign of progress: some¬ 
times it is better than at others; but the 
basis is always the same. His poetry is 
monotonously saccharine; but now and 
again he has achieved a fine phrase, and 
often a very happy one. “Autumn,” in 
English Poems, is a rich piece of decorative 
verse, and the elegy on Mr. Stevenson is 
good and unusually strong. In the para¬ 
phrase of Omar Khayyam are many felicitous 
lines. Indeed, if Mr. Le Gallienne would 
l take time and thought, and be honestly 
himself, and exercise his critical faculty with 
severity, he might write more than one poem 
of beauty. But neither FitzGerald’s patience 
nor individualism is his: he is wholly deri¬ 
vative, and his attitude to poesy is wrong¬ 
headed. He cannot comprehend that a 
man may be both a poet and a sage. The 
word poet to him connotes licence, not 
wisdom; suggests not Goethe, not Shakes¬ 
peare, but Verlaine. Hence he can write 
thus “On the Morals of Poets” in order 
to protect his position: 

“ One says he is immoral, and points out 
'Warm sin in ruddy specks upon bis soul: 

Bigot, one folly of the man you flout 
Is more to God than thy lean life is whole.” 

It is almost impossible to criticise seriously 
a man who holds this view. He compels 
one to make allowances. And this has been 
Mr. Gallienne’s fortune as a literary man: 
his readers always have made allowances. 
To persons who wish to take their authors 
seriously he has become impossible. But for 
others of lees rigid a view, Mr. Le Gallienne 
can still be good company. He is the gladdest 
of the glad. When he likes a thing he likes 
it with his whole force. His best strength 
lies in tasting, and he is one of the Mat 
tasters that we have—the lineal descendant 
of Leigh Hunt. By his notes in the Star 
he has done much to revolutionise literary 
journalism. He has done as much as any 
one towards the substitution of personal 
redilection for old-fashioned criticism—no 
ad exchange from the reader’s point of 
view. He can sip honey from a flower 
as prettily as a bee, and when engaged 
in such a task, or in embroidering another 
man’s doth, he is the pleasantest fellow. 
In his essays, or Prose Fancies, as he 
calls them, he can turn a phrase charmingly. 


His similes often imply a ahining fumy, 
sometimes real imagination. Now and that 
his spirits are infectiously gay. But he is 
pursued by a demon of bizarrerie, and you are 
always in danger of being tripped up by a 
luckless fault of taste in the next line. No 
man is so beset, and no man is bo tardy in 
profiting by experience. Mr. Le Gallienne 
seems to have started on his career with 
the conviction that he had nothing to learn, 
and ever since to have been preserved 
miraculously from changing his mind. Had 
he dropped tasting for a while and entered 
upon a spell of study, he might have 
qualified himself for sound critical work. 
But, no ; he has persistently played the 
butterfly, and a butterfly he must, we 
fear, remain. He is intensely literary: a 
Tomlinson with the addition of wit and, 
probably, no desire to enter heaven. 


MR. PETT RIDGE. 

Comparisons are invidious, and we dislike 
them; but Mr. Pett Ridge has made it 
impossible to avoid one in any estimate of 
his talents. It cannot be denied that we 
owe him to the limitations of Mr. Anstey. 
The author of Voces Populi prefers to find 
his subjects rather among the middle and 
upper classes than the masses. Whenever 
he goes to the masses for them he is 
excellent, as in the sketches describing a 
fits night at the Crystal Palace, a drawing¬ 
room crush in the Mall, and the row in the 
pit concerning a hat (one of Mr. Anstey’s 
masterpieces); but his sympathies belong, 
in the main, to higher strata of society. 
This circumstance gave Mr. Ridge lus 
opportunity: he has made waggish White¬ 
chapel his own, wherever it is found, and 
it remains his own to this day. As a comic 
reporter Mr. Ridge is not excelled. He is 
continually alert for a comic incident— 
a lover’s tiff on Hampstead Heath on Bank 
Holiday, a contest in sarcasm between 
errand - boys, a Socialist orator in the 
Park,—and once the subject is found he 
is prompt to transfer its saliences to 
paper. He has none of Mr. Anstey’s 
skill in scenic directions; but in the 
dialogue proper he keeps as close to life. 
We should not call Mr. Ridge a humorist: 
humour is a subtler quality than he can 
command. Rather is he a disciplined funny 
man. He has studied writing, and has 
learned how best to present his material. 
He has a nice artistic sense, which gives 
his dialogues their compactness and neat¬ 
ness of form. He knows where to begin 
and where to end. His comic invention 
is inexhaustible, and he observes closely. 
Dickens has no apter pupil, as readers of 
Mr. Ridge’s sketches know. He might 
write a volume of descriptions of London in 
1898 : its police courts and law courts; its 
civic feasts and festivals; its mass meetings 
and processions; its music halls and 
theatres; its streets and its vernacular— 
that some day would be valuable as a piece 
of social histoiy. Mr. Ridge’s eye is photo¬ 
graphic. His brain is a storehouse of 
oocknev idiom. He knows exactly what 
the ordinary East End wag would say in 
any given situation. He is a treasury of 
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street gibes and sarcasms. No exclamation 
used by a Bryant & May’s match-girl is 
unknown to this quiet and amused observer 
and listener. Hence his dialogues are as 
accurate as the records of a phono¬ 
graph, with the advantage of order and 
selection. Of Mr. Bidge’s novels and stories 
we can only say that they are readable and 
entertaining. He has the gift of vivacity, 
and is vigilant never to permit his admirers 
to be bored. But he is not a novelist. His 
imagination is too much dominated by the 
comic for him ever to be a novelist in the 
full sense of the word. We wish him to 
continue writing stories and novels, because 
they are good fun; not because we think 
some day to find in them a master touch. 
More still do we want him to continue his 
dialogues and sketches. As a comic reporter 
he is most himself. Mr. Bidge seems to 
prefer a literary vehicle for the presentation 
of his fun, otherwise we should expect a 

f ood farce from his pen. Even better could 
e write a burlesque of a serious drama. 
No mind is more prompt than his to 
transmute an incident to parody. 


PABIB LETTEB. 

{From our French Correepondent.) 

M. Auguste Vaoquerie, in his Profile et 
Orimacee, has produced a sparkling and 
amusing volume—a little long, with repeti¬ 
tions and unnecessary dissertations and 
violence, but, in the main, witty and very 
French. Inimitable little phrases are scat¬ 
tered here and there that recall the old 
bright day of French letters, and remind 
us that M. Vacquerie knew Gautier and 
Merim6e. He tilts against tragedy in some 
extremely funny pages. “Tragic verse is 
not excellent for what it is, but for what it 
is not.” 

M. Vac querie’s sprightly charge against 
Scribe and Augier—the bourgeois school of 
sense—recalls forgotten triumphs. Here, as 
elsewhere, sympathy is on the side of the 
amiable lunatics. It is good to encourage 
an ideal; however false it may be, it is 
certain to be better than beef and pudding. 
Besides, it is impossible to love the bour¬ 
geois, and the theatre of Scribe and Augier 
is that of the lovers of shabby order, selfish¬ 
ness, and platitudes. Its success, M. Vac¬ 
querie insists, proves nothing. He has 
even seen masterpieces applauded — but 
this is rarer. Shakespeare, Molidre, Victor 
Hugo are his serious pre-occupations, and 
all subjects serve to introduce his gods upon 
the scene. His gossip about them is 
always interesting; but the most notable 
study, which is half profile, half grimace, is 
that of Alfred de Musset. A little ruthless, 
but how true! A Musset shorn of his 
bright and deceptive plumage, in all his 
poverty of mind and spirit, a feeble, exclam¬ 
atory, unintellectual Musset, with nothing 
but his gift of delicate and smiling song to 
win pardon for his unmanliness and his 
cheap and boastful airs of reprobate. “ He 
could not even follow his century,” says 
M. Vaoquerie, concluding his formidable 
charge against this poor “ child of the 


century,” this feeble French Byron, who 
cannot even decently sin without at once 
apostrophising the shade of Voltaire as 
responsible for his damnation. To write of 
Musset commands mention of George Sand, 
and nobody could do so in more delicate a 
way than M. Vacquerie. “ Let not pity for 
him (referring to the mournful ana lovely 
Nuit de Decembre) prove blame for her. 
Should she need defence, should her char¬ 
acter, visible in all her work, and the 
immense kindness of her intelligence, not 
sufficiently demonstrate that she is not one 
of those whose caprices forge the miseries 
of man, she has on her side the testimony 
of this Nuit, which accuses her of not being 
able to ‘pardon.’ ” 

His great attacks are against Bachel and 
the Institute. Bachel lacked initiative and 
generosity. She only played known works. 
She was useful to those who did not want 
her. She dared, after two hundred years, 
to interpret Corneille, and was excellent 
only in tiles that other actresses had created. 
When an author brought her a new play 
she told him to get Mile. Judith to play it 
first. Then she would see. “ She helped 
death against life, and was loved by those 
who could not love, was the adoration of all 
hatreds, the admiration of the envious, the 
religion of Atheists.” In all things the 
reverse of Mme. Dorval, whom M. Vac¬ 
querie himself adored. But his attack on 
the Institute is more deserved. He is 
stupefied, and not without reason, by the 
choice of Academicians. Ducal nonentities, 
after the deaths of Chateaubriand and 
Vatout, like Noailles and De Saint Priest, 
whom nobody now remembers, were elected, 
while Dumas, Balzac, Gautier, George Sand, 
Lammenais, Michelet, Alphonse Karr, and 
Beranger lived. The excuse for ignoring 
Balzac, it appears, was that he was travel¬ 
ling in Bussia, and could not pay the pre¬ 
scribed visit to the different Immortels. 
“When the future will say, ‘He has 
written Splendeur et Misbre dee Courtisanee, 
Pere Ooriot, and Parents pauvree,' the 
Academy will reply: ‘Yes, but he was 
travelling.’ The visits that Balzac did not 
pay his books paid for him.” No form of 
state institutions finds this amiable knight- 
errant in the service of liberty respectful. 
The The&tre Fran$ais he describes as a 
cemetery, where the dead are at home and 
resent all noise. It is the inconsolable 
widow of the past, still weeping over the 
ashes of the late Bacine in an alabaster 
urn. He concludes with a fine and generous 
paper on Lee Femmes Savantes. 

“ Every form of material art is allowed to 
women but thought. The pen flies too high 
for their little hands. Through Chrysale, 
women are forbidden to write ana think, after 
Mme. de S£vign6, Mme. de Stael, Mme. de 
Girardin, and George Sand. And Moliere, who 
is made the accomplice of this brutal prejudice, 
weeps for it above among the stars, and cannot 
be consoled for this masterpiece.” 

Analysing Philamente’s “folly,” he dis¬ 
covers it to be the greatest of modern ideas 
—the Institute. Man and woman, he says, 
are equally chained to earth, with an equal 
right to look up to the stars, and an equal 
right to exercise such intelligence as either 
may possess. 


M. Jean Psichari is the son-in-law of 
Ernest Benan, which is perhaps the reason 
some people take his impertinence, his silly 
and intolerable fatuity, nis literary affecta¬ 
tions seriously, and salute him poet and 
writer. That he himself takes himself as 
one of the literary figures of the age is 
incontestable. He much resembles Ur. 
Oscar Wilde in the day of his triumph, 
without Mr. Oscar Wilde’s undeniable gifts, 
without his art and his wit. Le Bite It 
Tanniri is a work of weak and insufferable 
affectation, discursive, pretentious, and im¬ 
pertinent. One of its annoying mannerisms 
is the constant repetition of words, ideas, 
similes, and apostrophes. 0 eaneta site- 
plicxtae ! What a leap from these would-be 
classical scribblers, who assure us solemnly 
on every page, as M. Psichari does, that 
they are great men, men of genius, in 
explanation of their exasperating literary 
vices, who so fatuously strut through their 
own absolutely unimportant and insignifi¬ 
cant pages, what a leap to genius itself, or 
even first-rate talent. 

One grows to understand why the French 
write no stories for the unhappy young girl; 
any attempt to do so is sure to be a dismal 
failure. L’Inutile Amour, by Georges Hery, 
is innocuous matter, guaranteed for the 
schoolroom, but, alas! not calculated to 
inspire maiden readers with enthusiasm or 
gratitude. It is exceedingly dull staff, 
without even a spark of modern vulgarity 
to enliven it. Such books can hardly be 
described as a grateful change from porno- 

H. L 


BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBUYING. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's View. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer once had a plan by 
which he thought the distribution of books 
from publisher to public might be simplified. 
This plan requires the co-operation of the 
Post Office, and hence Mr. Spencer 
broached it, in the first instance, to Mr. 
Fawcett, as Postmaster-General. His letter 
to Mr. Fawcett was dated June 5, 1852; 
and now, after the lapse of forty-five years, 
it is republished as one of the items forming 
a slim volume of Mr. Spencer’s shorter 
writings, entitled Various Fragments (Williams 
& Norgate). Mr. Spencer’s plan of book¬ 
selling thus revived has an obvious and, 
we may add, an amusing, timeliness. 

Briefly stated, the Spencerian bookselling 
is this. You want a book. To obtain it 
you drop into a convenient post-office, and 
write on the face of a postcard the 
address of the publisher who advertises 
the work. On the back of the card you 
write your order, leaving as much blank 
space as possible. You then purchase 
stamps to the amount of the price of the 
book. If the book costs 8s. 6d., you buy 
eight shilling stamps and a sixpenny one, 
and you affix these stamps to your card. 
Then you post your card. The developments 
will be these. Your postcard, freighted 
with eight and sixpence, will duly arrive at 
the publisher’s, with, say, a hundred others, 
similarly coated with stamps. The publisher 
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Mall between the years 1866 and 1870, and 
in them Matthew Arnold, under the pretence 
of defending his Philistine and barbarian 
countrymen from the scoffs and sneers of 
an imaginary Teutonic critic, contrives to 
poke fun at our national foibles and vices 
m a highly entertaining manner. 

“India,” said a certain Viceroy, “is a 
cloud with a depreciated silver lining.” 
The Philistine cloud has its silver lining too, 
and the silver, such as it is, may well be 
taken thankfully. At the same time it is 
amusing to note the passages in these 
letters of a quarter of a century ago which 
so aptly apply to our present failings. 
In some cases the very same measures 
which were being debated in 1866-1870 
are being debated still. “ The great sexual 
insurrection of the Anglo-Teutonic race” 
of those days has found an echo in these 
later times. Here is Adolescens Leo, Esq. 
(of the Daily Telegraph), on the subject of 
another vexed question which survives to 
this day—the Deceased "Wife’s Sister Bill: 

“ We have established, I hope, that no man 
may presume to call Bottles profligate for marry¬ 
ing either his sister-in-law Hannah or his niece 
Mary Jane. But this is not enough. A com¬ 
plication, like the complications of Greek 
tragedy, suggests itself to my mind. You 
noticed Mr. Job Bottles. You must have seen 
his gaze resting on Mary Jane. But what with 
his cigars, his claret, his camellias, and the 
state of the money-market, Mr. Job Bottles is 
not a marrying man just at this moment. His 
brother is; but his brother cannot last for ever. 
Job, on the other hand, is full of vigour and 
vitality. We have heard of the patience of 
Job; how natural, if his brother marries Maiy 
Jane now, that Job, with his habits tempered, 
his view of life calmed, and the state of the 
money-market different, may wish, when she is 
a widow some five years hence, to marry her 
himself. And we have arrangements which 
make this illegal! . . . For my part my resolve 
is formed. This great question shall hence¬ 
forth be seriously taken up in Fleet-street. As 
a sop to those toothless old Cerberuses, the 
Bishops, who impotently exhibit still the 
passions, as Hick’s French friends say, of 
another age, we will accord the continuance 
of the prohibition which forbids a man to 
marry his grandmother.” 

Poor Nick, also of the Daily Telegraph , is 
pulled up short by the suggestion that 
there is a want of “ Delicacy ” about such 
promiscuities. “ Delicacy,” he murmurs, 


British minister, however convincing he may 
be, a foreign statesman knows that he has only 
half his hearer’s attention, that only one of the 
minister’s eyes is turned his way; the other eye 
is turned anxiously back on the home Philis¬ 
tines and the home press, and according as 
these finally go the British minister must go 
too. This sort of thing demoralises your 
ministers themselves in the end, even your able 
and honest ones, and makes them impossible to 
deal with. . . . Your Philistines had a passion 
for that old acrobat Lord Palmerston, who, 
clever as he was, had an aristocrat’s inaptitude 
for ideas, and believed in upholding and 
renovating the Grand Turk; Lord Aberdeen 
knew better, but his eye was nervously fixed 
on the British Philistine and the British press.” 

One wonders wbat Arminius would have 
thought of Crete and the Concert of Europe 
and how he would have stigmatised the 
“ Hundred Members ” and their relations 
with Greece. 

The letters are full of passages of admir¬ 
able irony. Here is one: 

“ Sala, like us his disciples, has studied in 
the book of the world even more than in the 
world of books. But his career and genius 
have given him somehow the secret of a literary 
mixture novel and fascinating in the last 
degree; he blends the airy epicureanism of the 
talons of Augustus with the full-bodied gaiety 
of our English Cider-cellar. With our people 
and country, mon char, this mixture, you may 
rely on it, is now the very thing to go down; 
there arises every day a larger public for it; 
and we, Bala’s disciples, may be trusted not 
willingly to let it die/’ 

Arminius’ mot about the Atlantic cable 
is worth quoting, if only as an epigram— 
“ that great rope, with a Philistine at each 
end of it talking inutilities! ” 

Here is a criticism of Our Noble Selves 
in regard to Foreign Policy. 

“ The faults with which foreigners reproach 
us in the matters named—rash engagement, 
intemperate threatening, undignified retreat, 
ill-timed cordiality—are not the faults of an 
aristocracy, by nature in such concerns prudent, 
reticent, dignified, sensitive on the point of 
honour; they are rather the faults of a rich 
middle class—testy, absolute, ill-acquainted 
with foreign matters, a little ignoble, very 
dull to perceive when it is making itself 
ridiculous.” 

We have no space to quote further from 
a book which all lovers of good sense and 
good literature will read for themselves. 


will count your stamps and forward your 
book. (Mr. Spencer sees piles of your books 
wrapped, ready for instant despatch.) The 
other people’s postcards will be dealt with 
in the same way ; and then a junior clerk 
will 8tamp each card with the official signa¬ 
ture of the firm (to show it has reached its 
proper destination), and forthwith will take 
the batch of postcards to the nearest post- 
office and cash them. You comprehend ? 
That is the Spencerian bookselling. 

You see what it means. The earth-born 
beetle is not more silently smothered under 
the casual foot than is the bookseller (a 
family man) under Mr. Spencer’s rain of 
postcards. Compare this with the report 
of the Committee of the Society of Authors, 
who have just put forward seven suggestions 
for helping lame booksellers over stiles! 
Under what “principle of sociology” Mr. 
Spencer devised the annihilation of the 
bookseller we do not know ; but it was 
thus, in part, that he justified his plan to 
Mr. Fawcett: 

“The present system of distribution through 
wholesale bouses and retail booksellers is au 
absurd anachronism. . . . Fully forty per cent, 
of the published price of every book now goes to 
cover the cost of porterage—the cost of trans¬ 
ferring the book from the publisher to the 
reader. This 40 per cent, by no means repre¬ 
sents the entire enhancement of the published 
price of the book. Prices of books would be 
lowered by much more than 40 per cent, if this 
existing system could be replaced in the way 
I have described. As you know better than 
I do, it is a familiar truth, especially to 
economists, that any tax on a commodity raises 
its price by more than the amount of the tax; 
and this holds very obviously in the present 
case. Let the 40 per cent, be deducted from 
the advertised prices of books, and immediately 
the d> mand for them becomes immensely 
greater, probably double. The demand being 
doubled makes it possible to obtain an adequate 
return with a smaller profit on each copy to 
author and publisher, and, therefore, prompts 
a still further reduction in the price, and this 
again a still further distribution, acting and 
reacting. So that I do not doubt that the 
prices of books would, by the adoption of this 
system, be lowered by one half." 

You see that much would be achieved by 
Mr. Spencer’s plan; yet are you surprised 
that Mr. Fawcett declined to put it into 
operation? It simplified book-buying cer¬ 
tainly, but it imperilled the State. It may 
come, but not yet. 


A FAMOUS SATIRE. 

Me88Bs. Smith, Eldeb & Co. were most 
happily inspired when they decided to 
reprint Matthew Arnold’s delightfully 
amusing series of letters to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which he afterwards collected and 
reprinted under the title of Friendship's 
Garland, Time passes so rapidly, and gene¬ 
rations succeed one another so fast in the 
world of letters, that there will probably be 
not a few people in the present day who 
have never even heard of these letters, or 
made acquaintance with the delightful 
Arminius, Baron von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh, 
and Adolescens Leo, Esq., of the Daily 
Telegraph. The letters appeared in the Pall 


‘ ‘ delicacy—surely I have heard that word 
before! Yes, in other days, in my fresh 
enthusiastic youth ; before I knew Sala, before 
I wrote for that infernal paper, before I called 
(Hepworth) Dixon’s style ‘ lithe and sinewy.’ ” 

But the irony of Leo’s whole letter is 
admirable. There is a very interesting 
letter of Arminius in which the effect of 
our parliamentary system in weakening our 
foreign policy is derisively pointed out, 
which might well be taken to heart by the 
Englishmen of to-day. "What foreign 
statesman, he asks, can deal seriously and 
respectfully with England 

“ when he finds that he is not dealing mind 
to mind with an intelligent equal, but that he 
is dealing with a tumult of likes and dislikes, 
hopes, panics, intrigues, stock jobbing, quid¬ 
nuncs, newspapers—dealing with ignorance, in 
short, for that word contains it all—behind his 
intelligent equal ? Whatever he says to a I 


JUBILATION* 

This reprint of articles in which the Daily 
Chronicle sang its psean to the longest reign 
is useful in its matter, hideous as to appear¬ 
ance. Mr. Heinemann, the publisher of 
Sixty Tears of Empire, informs us that he 
found one or two of the original illustrations 
so unsatisfactory that he replaced them with 
others, and the process ought to have been 
carried further. Nearly all the portraits of 
statesmen and writers, and several of those 
of actors, are mere disfigurements. On the 
other hand, Mr. Pennell’s review of art is 
enriched with several excellently chosen and 
most interesting portraits. The diagrams, 
too, are all that could be desired—clever, 

* Sixty Years of Empire, 1837-1897. (Heine¬ 
mann.) 
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ingenious, and vivid; but the mixture of 
good and bad combines into a disagreeable 
and grotesque book. 

Nor can we say more for the text. Some 
of the contributions could scarcely have 
been improved upon—notably Mr. Pennell’s 
article already alluded to, Mr. Macnamara’s 
on Education, Mr. Johnson’s on Literature, 
and Sir Charles Dilke’s on Greater Britain; 
but they want that unity of aim which can 
only be worked into a bundle of independent 
essays by very vigorous editorship. And 
some of the writers fail to do themselves 
justice. In thirty pages it was not possible 
for Mr. Bussell to review satisfactorily all 
the strange and contrasting great men who 
have served the Queen as Prime Ministers— 
Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Derby, Lord Aberdeen, 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, Rosebery, 
Salisbury: a Plutarch could not have ren¬ 
dered these rich and diverse characters in 
an average of three pages each. More 
lightly still does Mr. Harold Spender skim 
the parliamentary history of the time. These 
papers were well enough in their original 
place, but they will not stand leisurely 
reading in a book. Mr. A. B. Walkley’s 
article on the stage falls into an opposite 
fault—it suffers from over-conscientiousness, 
and from a tendency to accent the trivial 
and non-essential: a lack of breadth. To 
do that sort of work a certain detachment 
and feeling of distance, the disinterested 
onlooker’s point of view, are necessary. A 
soldier who has been fighting all the time 
could not describe a battle, ana Mr. Walkley 
often cannot see wood for trees. Mr. John 
Burns suffers from a similar disadvantage. 
He writes “Labour’s Retrospect” like a 
general reviewing a oampaign; but surely 
labour has more to look back upon than a sixty 
years’ war. It has a wide extension of itsfield; 
it has emerged from the idle enchantment 
described by Carlyle into fuller activity; it 
has made progress in the way of becoming 
better fed, better housed, and better clothed; 
it has even found a little time to cultivate 
taste. Mr. Burns ought to have realised for 
us a picture of, say, Lancashire in 1887 and 
in 1897. He not only lacks breadth of view, 
but his stilted and affected written style is 
in marked contrast to the manly, Saxon 
vigour of his speech—a curious proof that 
to excel on the platform is a different matter 
from writing well. 

The “ wholesome mediocrity ” of most of 
the papers invites no comment; but Mr. 
Lionel Johnson’s contribution deserves a 
word. His is not a scrappy collection of 
facts, but a real essay, a series of observa¬ 
tions strung together on a vein of thought. 
The keynote may be found in the following 
passage : 

‘‘Macaulay’s glitter is not a glory, but he 
lives by it, and deserves to live; yet of the old 
Victorian writers there is none who more com¬ 
pletely exemplifies the spirit which the last 
thirty years have exorcised and banished. A 
sea has burst these orderly Dutch dykes, bring¬ 
ing with it mystery, romance, music, a sense of 
awe, thrills of anticipation felt upon every ride 
of life Mid thought; its surges roll through the 
later bhaunts of Tennyson. Oar philosophy 
and poetry, our methods and ideals in fiction, 
our critical and historical manners ‘ have 
suffered a sea-change.’ ” 


He works out the idea in a most interest¬ 
ing manner, but is not quite so happy in his 
judgment of individuals. Suoh hard, cut- 
and-dxy, inelastic expressions as make up our 
next quotation are rather in the stole of a 
University Extonsionist, who would go all 
wrong but for his labels: “Oarlyle wrote 
the most imaginative prose, Ruskin the most 
eloquent, Newman the most pure; and each 
could strike at will with absolute success 
any note in the scale of emotion.” 

No doubt Mr. Johnson lost himself in his 
thesis, and concentrating himself on a highly 
suggestive general view, half forgot about 
the details. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that his argument would have 
gained in strength by a more frugal use of 
superlatives, and a nicer discrimination 
between the writers. Were they all as 
great and splendid as he describes them, 
then the Victorian age would be more illus¬ 
trious than the Fericlean, Augustan, Eliza¬ 
bethan, or any other. We know that it is 
not. Much that excites his admiration is 
dead or moribund already; much else is 
kept in life only by the survivors of an elder 
generation, and it is obvious that time is 
fast reducing the bulk of what promised 
to be imperishable. Mr. Johnson slightly 
reminds us of a sanguine merchant who, on 
taking stock, ranks his bad debts with his 
good, and rejoices over a sum-total that in 
reality is fictitious. 


fHE BOOK MARKET. 

THREE TALKS ON THE DISCOUNT 
QUESTION. 

An Author Impresses Me. 

E VERYONE who has road the report of 
the Committee of the Society of 
Authors on the Book, Discount question 
must have been struck by its fulness, 
and by the evidence it gives of long 
and patient inquiry. A more curious thing 
is that it lays hardly any stress on the 
author’s own interests. It is not, as it 
might have been, an expansion of—“This 
will suit our pockets, and this won’t.” It is 
a comprehensive survey of the whole subject. 
I could not help remarking this to Mr. 
Henry Norman, upon whom I called with a 
view to gaining a little more light on the 
Report. Mr. Norman sat upon the Com¬ 
mittee, and he has all the issues at his 
finger ends. “ You don’t appear,” I said, 
“ to have approached the matter from 
the point of view of the author’s self- 
interest. Why have you been so needlessly 

unselfish ? ” 

Mr. Norman smiled, and said: “I can 
understand your question, and I can also 
answer it very easily. The Authors’ Society 
exists to inquire into all the relations and cir¬ 
cumstances of authorship. You are surprised 
to find us entering so deeply into the relations 
between publishers ana booksellers, into 
the differences between town and country 
booksellers, into remedial measures for bad 
trade, and so forth. But these are relations 
. and circumstances of authorship, and we 
are dealing with them pretty much all the 


year round. Moreover, we hold that the 
authors have nothing to desire except a 
healthy state of the book-trade. Their 
interests are there, and nowhere else; and 
therefore, in approaching this subject of 
discount we have taken the entire subject 
into our consideration and reported accord¬ 
ingly. We have held a great many meetings, 
some of them 'three hours long; and I do 
not remember that a question of the author's 
pocket interest was ever directly raised” 

“ You even encourage booksellers to print 
non-copyright books themselves, ana so 
increase the volume and the profits on 
old books. Is not that rather rash ? Most 
there not always be a certain competition 
between dead and living authors; and if so, 
why do you encourage these resurrections to 
your own hurt?” 

“There can be no hurt. The more 
people read old books the more will they 
read new ones. It is with book-buying as 
with book-selling. Only let us have plenty 
of both, and we authors can have nothing 
to complain about.” 

“On the same principle you advise 
country booksellers to take up with second¬ 
hand books ? ” 

“ Certainly; it will help them and us.” 

“ Well, now, Mr. Norman, do you think 
you have killed Cock Robin by your 
Report?” 

“That I cannot say. You are aware, 
however, that the publishers declared that 
the consent of the Authors’ Society would 
be necessary before the change from a 3d. 
to a 2d. discount could be enforced. That 
consent, as you know, has been withheld 
—nay, the change has been condemned. 
We think it impossible of realisation, and 
undesirable if realised.” 

‘ ‘ I see that in one clause of the Report 
you do express the belief that ‘the inde¬ 
pendence of the author would be seriously 
compromised by the existence of a close ring 
of publishers and booksellers, who might as 
easily dictate to him a royalty of 5 per cent, 
as to the bookseller a 2d. discount.’ Ton 
think there is ground to fear the one 
coercion if the other were allowed ? ” 

“ Certainly. Coercion in one place would 
mean coercion all round.” Here I left Mr. 
Norman. There was no more to be said; 
the Authors have made up their minds. 


A Bookseller Surprises Me. 

“ What of the discount question ? ” I said 
to Mr.-. Unburden your mind.” 

“ Can’t.” 

“Why?” 

“ Busiest moment: I’m banking money 

“ I suppose you are tired of this discount 
wrangle?” 

“ Tired, no; not yet. But there’s nothing 
to tell you.” 

“ Oh, come! ” 

“ I tell you there is nothing. The 
Publishers are now sitting in council and 
they will write us a letter. We shall do » 
more than acknowledge it before Christmas- 

“Meanwhile, you will go on banting 
money ? ” 

“ Precisely. But look here: shall I i' 1 
you the whole truth ? ” 
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“ You might as well.” 

“Well, it will hare to oome out. The 
fact is, it is all a delusion to suppose that 
the real demand of the agitating book¬ 
sellers is for a 2d. discount. Their first 
demand was for better terms from the 
publishers on expensive books — in fact, 
we want the high-class trade to be made 
more profitable as compared with the 
rough-and - tumble - 3d.-in - the - shilling - all- 
round-box-at-the-door trade. Do you see?” 
“ Then why don’t you say so ? ” 

“ Well, we did say so; and the publishers 
said ‘ No; you had better go on the tack of 
restoring the 2d. discount’; and so we went 
on that tack, and here we are.” 

“ Mr.-, you are a large and respon¬ 

sible bookseller, and you have identified 
yourself with the agitation for a 2d. dis¬ 
count. Do you now mean to tell me that 
you would waive a 2d. discount to-morrow 
if instead of it you could have better terms 
on the higher class books from publishers ? ” 
“ Yes, I mean that.” 

“ Then good morning. You have enlight¬ 
ened me; I will not further interrupt your 
banking operations, which I am glad are 
arduous.” 

W. W. 


A Publisher Baffles Me. 

He was very nice about it; but, leaning his 
elbow on his desk, he said: “ I am going to 
a meeting of the Council of the Publishers’ 
Association to-night, and, of course, I can 
give you no official statement until that 
meeting has rendered it possible.” 

“ Would you say, however, in your private 
capacity, that the Authors’ report is about 
as strong as it could be, and is, for the time 
being, a serious set-back to the proposed 
reduction of discount from 3d. to 2d. Would 
you say that? ” 

“ In my private capacity I will say this : 
I think the authors have taken on them¬ 
selves a great responsibility, and I sincerely 
hope that they may not have to repent it.” 

“ Their report struck me as unexpectedly 
general in its scope.” 

“Yes. They entered into questions 
which I venture to think they do not fully 
understand.” 


A FAULTY AGREEMENT. 

The Author is great at figures and loves 
to marshal them in illustration of “hard 
cases.” In its December issue (which gained 
first-class importance by its exclusive article 
for the Report of the Committee of the 
Society of Authors on the discount question) 
the following publisher’s offer is analysed. 
We do not quite gather whether the offer is 
a real one; but it is certainly not wildly 
improbable; and transactions of the kind 
are still so common that we recommend any 
author who contemplates paying for the 
publishing of a book to study the figures of 
this offer step by step. 

“ A young writer has a MS. which he thinks 
likely to attraot attention. He offers it to 


a certain firm; he receives the following 
proposal: 

1. He is to pay down in advance £110. 

2. The publishers will produce an edition of 
1,500 copies free of cost to the author. 

3. After 100 oopies have been sold they will 
pay the author 2s. 6d. a oopy royalty. 

Let us see how this works out. 

(1) On the sale of 500 : 

£ s. £ s. 


Cost of production, say 100 0 
Royalty on400 at 2s.6d. 50 0 

Profit to publisher. 47 0 


By the author. 110 0 

Sale of 500 at 3s. 6d. .. 87 10 


(2) On the sale of 1,000: 

Cost of production. 100 0 

Royalty on 900at2s.6d. 112 10 
Profit to publisher. 72 10 


By the author. 110 0 

By sales, 1,000 at 3s 6d. 175 0 


(3) On the sale of 1,500 oopies: 

Cost of production. 100 0 

Royalty to author on 

1,400 oopies. 175 10 

Profit to publisher. 97 0 


By author .. 110 0 

Sale of 1,500 at 3s.6d... 262 10 


197 IQ 
197 10 

285 0 

285 0 

372 10 

372 10 
£ s. 


So that the author by 500 oopies loses 
„ 1,000 „ gains 

,, 1,500 ,, ,, 

The publisher by 500 „ „ 

h 1,000 „ *i 

i, 1,500 ,, ,, 


60 0 
2 10 
65 10 
47 10 
72 10 
97 0 


Very likely the new writer accepted the pro¬ 
posal because he wanted his work to appear. 
Yet, you see, the publisher, who is completely 
covered from risk, gains £72 10s. on a thousand 
copies, and the author £2 10s! 

The fault of the agreement is that the royalty 
is paid by the publisher to the author instead 
of by the author to the publisher.” 


THE WEEK. 


A RECENTLY published sel ction from 
the poetical works of James Clarence 
Mangan did much to revive interest in that 
unhappy Dublin poet. An attempt is now 
made by Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue to deal 
exhaustively with The Life and Writings of 
James Clarence Mangan. Mangan seems 
already to have slipped greatly out of sight. 
Few people live who knew mm, and, says 
Mr. O’Donoghue, “ strictly speaking, there 
is no authentic likeness of Mangan. Various 
sketches are in existence, but they are all 
deductions—distant enough, for the most 
part—of Burton’s fine drawing of the poet 
as he lay in death.” Nor were Mangan’s 
letters many. Such as there are have been 
made to strictly serve the narrative, Mr. 
O’Donoghue having adopted the plan of 
weaving extracts from them into his own 
text. Mr. O’Donoghue adds: 

“In the case of Mangan, the absenoe or 
non-existence of many letters is less to be 
regretted, in view of the most interesting 


personal touches so constantly introduced into 
his published, but generally unknown, articles 
and other writings — churning confidences, 
which have been fully availed of here. If it 
should be thought that too free a use has been 
made of that part of Mangan’s work which is 
personally illustrative, it may be urged that in 
reality, when the enormous fertility of Mangan 
is concerned, only an infinitesimal portion has 
been laid under contribution.” 


It will be seen that the book promises to 
be a medley of text quotations and letters; 
and this, in fact, is its aspect. 

In a preface to The Life and Times of 
Cardinal Wiseman, Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
gives the history of this belated work: 

“The Life of Cardinal 'Wiseman had been 
twice in preparation before the present work 
was written. Cardinal Manning collected 
materials for it in 1865, immediately after 
Wiseman's death. The Biography, however, 
was never actually begun until the late Father 
Moms, S.J., undertook it in 1893. 

After Father Morris’s d»ath, Cardinal Vaughan 
asked me to write the Life, placing at my dis¬ 
posal the correspondence and other documents 
collected by Cardinal Manning and Father 
Morris. Cardinal Vaughan has, however, left 
me quite free in regard to the views incidentally 
expressed, in the Biography, and has given me 
equal freedom in selecting from the documents 
for the purpose of publication.” 

Mr. Ward’s work is contained in two very 
thick octavo volumes, numbering more than 
1,200 pages. Each volume has a portrait 
of Wiseman as its frontispiece. 

Shakespeare’s moral teaching, and such 
indications of his religious feelings as his 
works can be supposed to afford, are collected 
in a little book, entitled The Light of 
Shakespeare, by Clare Langton. Some 
people object strongly to books of extracts, 
but when they are compiled, as this one is, 
with intelligence, they have their uses. 
Many a stabbing thought may be brought 
for the first time to the mind by Miss 
Langton’s book. Such an exclamation as 
this: 


“ Even through the hollow eyes of death 
I spy life peering,” 

is justifiably wrested from its context if it 
can by this means be brought to the more 
general knowledge. 

A interesting arrival of the week is 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary, a half¬ 
guinea work of reference that is likely to be 
popular. The preface seems to break the 
traditions of formality which we associate 
with such works; it is, for want of a better 
word, quite chirpy, not to say flippant. 
Thus: 

“The world's Upper Ten Thousand, these 
mainly ; still, the lower, even the lowest, have 
not been wholly neglected. For we include 
assassins like Abd-ul-Hamid and Ravachol, 
knaves like Arthur Orton and Jabez Balfour, 
madmen like Herostratus and Nietziche, im¬ 
postors like Joseph Smith and Madame 
Blavatsky, traitors like Pickle the Spy and 
Benedict Arnold, tagrag and bobtail—every 
other page offers examples.” 

Whether these inclusions, these epithets, 
and this tone are happy, we do not now 
decide; but, obviously this is a new kind 
of preface to a biographical dictionary. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Tn DiTonon o» Bishop Abdbbwbs. By Rev. Henry 
Veala. Elliot Block. 

Thb Nicbtical Christ. By S. H. Playfair. W. H. White 
A Co 

Cbbbd abd Lipb. By Hot. 0. E. Beeby, B.D. John Wright 
A Co. (Beverley). 

Voicbs op thb Dry ; ob. Thoughts oh thb Mbssase op 
God nr Natube. By 0.8. Wardle. Elliot Stock. 
Village Sbemobs. By the late B. W. Church. Third 
aeriea. Macmillan A Co. 6b. 

Thb Absucab Orbxbal. By Blomfleld Jackson, M.A. 
S.P,0.K. 

HISTOBY AND BIOGBAPHY. 

Thb Btobt op thb Chdbch op Esypt. By E. L. Butcher. 
3 vols. Smith, Elder A Co. 

Builders op Gbbrt Britaib : Bib Thomas Unrun. By 
Walter Fiewen Lord. T. Fisher Unwin, fie. 

Thb Pupils op Pbtsb thb Gbbrt. By B. Niebet Bain. A 
Constable A Co. Ms. 

Thb Hobourablb Jrhbs Thokrsoh, Lzbct.-Qotbbhob 
N.-W.P. Ism*. By Sir William Muir. T. A T. Clark. 2a. 
Thb Lipb op Johh Nxcholboh. By Captain Lionel J. 
Trotter. John Murray. 

Lipb rhd Lbttbbs op Dbrh Butleb. Maomillan A Co. 
12s. «d. 

Ohrhbbbs's Biographical Dictiohrst. Edited by David 
Patrick and Francis Hindea Grooms. W. A B. 
Chambers. 10s. 6d. 

Bobdbb Raids rhd Bitsbs. By Robert Borland. Thomas 
Fraser (Dalbeattie). 

Son COBBBSPOHDBHCB BBTWBBH NSW EhOLRHD COLOBY 
RHD THB New Eholrhd Oohprbt ib Lobdob, 1867- 
1712, Ac. Elliot Stock. 

A Child’s Hiptobt op Ibrlahd. By P. W. Joyoe, LL.D 
Longmans, Green A Co. Ss. fld. 

William Shrxbspbrbb: thb Stoby op His Lipb rhd 
Tins. By Evan J. Cnthbertson. W.AB. Chambers. Is 
Stobibs op thb Natiohs : Modbbb Fbrhcb, 1780.1896. By 
Andre Lebon. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Old Tibsihia rhd Hbb Neighbours. By John Fiske 
Macmillan A Go. 18s. 

IBDIAB FBOBTIBB POLICY: RB HISTORICAL SBBrCH. By 
General Sir John Adye. Smith, Elder A Co. Ss. 6d. 
Thb Trial op Lobd Coohbrbb bbpobb Lord Ellih- 
bobouoh. By J. B. Atlay, M.A. Smith, Elder A Co. 
18s. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Various Fragmihts. By Herbert Spencer. Williams A 
Norgate. 4s. 

Thb Lbpidoptbbr op thb Bbitish Islabds. By Charles 
G. Barrett. Vol. IV. L. Beeve A Co. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRE8. 

J. F. Millet rhd Rustic Abt. By Henry Nalgely. Ellio 
Stock. 

Pioxwichiab Mrbbbbs rbd CusToits. By Percy Fits, 
gerald. 

The Houses op Sib. By Vincent O’SuUivan. Leonard 
Smithers. 

Prb : r CoLLBcnoB op Lyrical Pobhs. By Rose Haig 
Thomas. Bliss, Sands A Co. 

Poems op a Couhtby Gebtlbmrb. By Sir George 
Douglas, Bart. Longmans, Green A Co. Ss. 6d. 

Thb Lisht op Shreespbrbs. By Clare Langton. Elliot 
Stock. 

NEW EDITIONS OF NOVELS. 

Thb Hobosoops, and Thb Brioabd. By Alexander Dumas. 

J. M. Dent A Co. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Uxtold Tales op thb Past. By Beatrioe Hamden. W. 
Blackwood A Sons. 6s. All the Wat to Fribylrbd. 
By Evelyn Sharp. John Lane. Goldbh Suhbbrms, 
1897. S.P.C.K. Gladys ih Gsammrblabd. By 
Audrey Mahew Allen. Roxbnrghe Press. Ss. 6d. The 
Blrcxbbbbies rhd thbib Adtbxtuees. By Edward 
Kemble. R. H. Russell. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catalogue GBhAbal dxs Liters ImpbimSs de la 
B iBLioTHkqux Nrtiohrlb. Auteurs. Tome I.: 
Aachs—Albyville. Imprimerle Nationals. Paris. 
Gamblixo ib Various Aspects. By Dr. Joseph 
Parker. James Bowden. Sd. The Abt op Elocutioh 
abd Public Spbaeihg. By Bose Ferguson. Lawrenoe> 
Greening A Co. 


DRAMA. 


NQUESTIONABLY our small baud 
of practical playwrights has found a 
recruit of great promise in Mr. L. N. Parker, 
one who probably carries the marshal’s 
bdton in his knapsack. Mr. Parker has 
been working at plays for some years past 
in collaboration, but his recent achievements 
single-handed—“ The Vagabond King ” and 
“The Happy Life”—reveal him as a horn 
dramatist of marked originality and resource 
who, unlike the new school, recognises that 
a play must he something more shapely and 
artistic than a crude slice of real life. The 
stage has been suffering of late years from 
an attack of realism in a more or less 
veiled form. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and 
Mr. Pinero have been holding up the mirror 
to nature as it exists around them, hut their 
mirror has reflected chiefly the turpitudes 
and the meannesses of society. It has not 
caught the glow of romance or the hit of 
blue sky which occasionally relieves even 
the drab of Fig Tree Court where Mr. Parker 
has laid the scene of his latest story. "With 
the prose of life Mr. Parker has evidently 
no groat sympathy, though he recognises 
that it is the language of the masses. We 
get that too in “ The Happy Life ”; but 
mere is also a welcome infusion of poetry, 
not the highest, not the poetry of Shake¬ 
speare or Goethe, but, let us say, that of 
Dickens. The author with whom Mr. Parker 
chiefly courts comparison is Mr. R. C. Carton. 
They are not alike, but they have much in 
common these two, and with the efforts of 
both to call attention to the flower by the 
wayside in preference to the weed I confess 
myself much in sympathy. 


“The Happy Life” has for its basis a 
saying which I do not remember to have 
met with before, hut which Mr. Parker puts 
into the mouth of a Polish count as repre¬ 
senting a superstition of his countrymen— 
namely, that whenever a man is too happy 
there comes to his door a Figure bringing 
the unexpected gift: “ To the merry, sorrow; 
to the idle, toil; to the unambitious, a great 
task.” It is to the door of Cyril Charteris, 
a young American of easy means, living in 
the Temple with his books and his bric-a- 
brac, secluded from all female society, 
that the Figure of the legend comes. A 
more unlikely visitor there could hardly be, 
especially in the circumstances in which 
Cyril is discovered; for he is dining his 
father and a few friends in his cosy 
chambers on Christmas Eve, and hugging 
more closely than ever his plan of life, which 
is to lie in his boat in the backwater watch¬ 
ing with a pitying smile the misguided 
mortals who are wearing themselves out in 
an effort to paddle up-stream. The “ creepy ” 
Polish legend has sent a temporary shudder 
through the company, but they laugh it off, 
and the general opinion is that if the Figure 
should be ill-advised enough to come with 
its unexpected gift, Cyril Charteris would 
politely how it out. Presently the company 
disperse, though not until their conversation 
has placed us au courant of the situation. 
Among Cyril’s friends are the Polish count 


{qut (liable fait-U dam cette gaUre f), 
“ Jimmy,” a young stockbroker, living in 
a shabby-genteel lodging-house, with “ mu¬ 
sical society ” in the shape of two young 
ladies, with one of whom the young City 
man supposes himself in love, while to 
the other the Prince, we learn, pays his 
addresses, apparently with what M. Pail- 
leron calls Pautre motif. As a neighbour in 
the Temple Cyril has a yo ung fellow named 
Vivian Pettigrew-Smith. With only such 
indications of the story are we supplied 
when the company retire, leaving Cyril to 
his books and his self-satisfaction. It is a 
snowy night, and, it bein g C hristmas Eve, 
the Temple is empty. What about the 
Figure? 


Hardly has Cyril settled down in his 
armchair with his book and his reading- 
lamp when a woman’s ciy of distress is 
heard on the dark stairs outside, and, opening 
the door in alarm, our sybaritic hero discovers, 
lying unconscious on the lauding, a beauti¬ 
ful girl in evening dress. The Figure at 
last! With what gift ? Asa believer in the 
“ made ” play Mr. Parker is scrupulous, 
perhaps too scrupulous, to bring down his 
curtain upon a tableau. The arrival of the 
Figure is the end of the first act. For a 
knowledge of its purpose we have to wait. 
Cyril is merry enough, idle enough, and 
unambitious enough. The Figure might 
bring him the remedy for any one of the 
three moods. In point of fact it brings him 
sorrow, toil, and a great task all combined, 
albeit more through his own fault than that 
of circumstances. The young lady is Vivian’s 
sister, who had made an appointment 
with her brother to meet him at his 
chambers and go to the theatre—an appoint¬ 
ment which this precious cad has neglected 
to keep, with the result that after vainly 
waiting she has fallen down the stairs in 
the dark, and been rescued by Cyril Charteris 
in the manner described. On Christmas 
morning, after spending the night un¬ 
conscious in the armchair in Cyril’s rooms, 
Evelyn is brought home by her faithful 
cavalier to her squalidly respectable home, 
the genteel lodging-house. 


What then ? In real life we know what 
would happen. A few words of explanation 
would set matters right. Cyril Charteris 
would be thanked for his courtesy, and if 
he took an interest in his protegie, as he 
probably would, and cared to rescue her 
once more from her depressing surround¬ 
ings, he would ask her to he his wife. This 
is not Mr. Parker’s way of doing things. 
He remembers that he is writing a play, 
and he forces the note, needlessly and, 
indeed, inartistically. Cyril has behaved 
like a gentleman, for so we are given to 
understand; hut when he brings the found¬ 
ling home he is constrained to offer her mar¬ 
riage on the spot, in order to shield her good 
name. The couple do not love each other; 
they can hardly be said to be acquainted. 
It is a quixotic proceeding, both that he 
should offer the girl marriage and that she 
should accept it. I cannot help feeling that 
the author’s intuition as a dramatist has 
deserted him here. There is a gratuitously 
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disagreeable suggestion in this offer of 
marriage under the circumstances. It 
seems to justify the worst construction that 
Mrs. Grundy herself could place upon a 
perfectly innocent episode. And what 
follows is hardly more acceptable. For 
the marriage having taken place, the young 
couple come back from a three weeks’ 
honeymoon still strangers to each other, 
each still believing that the other is merely 
frigidly polite, whereas they are really 
passionately in love with each other. Is 
this a conceivable state of things? Mr. 
Parker does well to avoid a dose adherence 
to realism, but this is surely rushing to the 
opposite extreme. One feels that the happy 
ending, which is de rigueur, ought to have 
been brought about by some less violent 
means. 


Yet there is a great deal to admire in this 
play. Its ingenuity is obvious—almost too 
much so. Its dialogue is marked by literary 
grace and suppleness; its characters stand 
out clearly. There is dramatic force in 
that conception of the Figure at the door 
bearing its unwelcome gift; and there is 
a rare tenderness and sympathy in the 
author’s handling of the pitiable life of 
poverty and sham led in the genteel 
lodging-house, with its “ paying guest ” 
and its “ musical society.” The old Eterary 
hack reducing masterpieces of fiction to the 
compass of a penny series, at thirty shillings 
a piece, is a pathetic figure. Is it true? It 
is permissible to doubt it, as one doubts the 
beautiful sunsets which Mr. Parker would 
have us believe to be an accessory of life in 
Fig Tree Court. I prefer to think that the 
penny masterpiece is the handiwork of a 
bold young man armed with a pair of 
scissors, a paste-pot, and a blue pencil. 
But Pettigrew-Smith, in his greasy skull¬ 
cap and tattered dressing-gown, bullied by 
his illiterate wife and his aggressive “cook- 
general,” broken and subdued in manner 
until a fictitious success inflates his petty 
spirit, is a striking personality all the same; 
he might have walked straight out of the 
pages of Dickens. The romance and the 
sordid detail of life bound up together, 
with a sprinkling of episode derived from 
conventional melodrama 1 Such is “ The 
Happy Life.” Needless to say, the moral 
of the piece is that there is no happy life, or 
that if there is it is other than Cynl Charteris 
had pictured it. Mr. Parker is fortunate in his 
actors—Mr. Fred. Kerr as Cyril, Miss Doro¬ 
thea Baird as Evelyn, Mr. Elwood as a cynical 
and scoundrelly Polish prince, Miss Carlota 
Nillson as a pronounced American girl, Mr. 
Beauchamp as a Chicago “hustler,” Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as the literary hack, Mr. 
Scott Buist as a golden-bearded popular 
author, Mr. Sydney Brough as a budding 
stockbroker, Miss Frances Ivor as the 
lodging - house keeper, Miss Henrietta 
Watson as the landlady’s daughter, Mr. 
Aubrey Fitzgerald as a cad of the purest— 
or the dirtiest—water, and others. As the 
curtain falls one feels that Mr. Parker has 
narrowly missed achieving a signal success, 
and that for this result his abounding clever¬ 
ness is in part responsible. 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Neglected Poet—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

To the Editor of the Academy. 

Ashburton, Devon: Dec. 2. 

Emerson is a poet quoted, not read. Cer¬ 
tain couplets or quatrains of his are so 
familiar to our English ears that they have 
become as it were household words, but in 
many instances we do not even attribute 
them to their author. Take, for example, 
the well-known lines from the “Volun¬ 
taries ” (originally intended, some years 
before 1873, to rouse a more lively protest 
against the slave trade): 

“ So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 

The youth replies, ‘ I can.’ ” 

And again, the fine stanza from the 
“ Sphinx,” of which Wendell Holmes 
wrote so humorously, “C’est magnifique, 
mais ce n’est pas 1’amour” : 

“ Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free ? 

I would he were nobler 
Than to love me.” 

And once more, the oft misquoted lines 
which conclude the “ Dirge ” : 

“ The silent organ loudest chants 
The master's requiem.” 

Such lines as these are incorporated into 
our language—but how few of us have 
studied the poet d la source. We are well 
acquainted with Emerson as an essayist; 
but we know little or nothing of him in his 
favourite character. His verse is un¬ 
doubtedly somewhat rugged and unmatured. 
Too literally has he carried out the injunc¬ 
tion he gives in his lines on the poetic 
mission. “ The bard,” he says, “ shall not 
his brain encumber with the coil of 
rhythm and number.” His poems make 
us out of breath as it were. We are 
perplexed by the sudden transition from 
one idea to another without any “flowing 
speech” to carry us across. This is not 
poetical— Poeta non facit sal turn. But so 
rich and varied are the thoughts he gives us 
that we are able often to forget, or at least 
forgive, the medium through which they are 
expressed. More especially is this the case 
with regard to his many poems on natural 
subjects. It is, above all, as a poet of 
nature that Emerson excels. To him nature 
was everything—even the Deify itself. He 
reversed, as it were, Goethe’s famous say¬ 
ing: “Nature conceals God, man reveals 
Him. What need I,” he writes: 

“ What need I of book or Priest 
Or Sibyl from the mummied East, 

When every star is Bethlehem star ? ” 

And more fully: 

“ This vault which glows immense with light, 

Is the Inn where He lodges for a night. 

What reeks such traveller if the bowers 
Which bloom and fade like meadow flowers 
A bunch of fragrant lilies be 
On the stars of eternity.” 

Very delicate indeed are some of his 
fancies: 

'• Gnus with green flag half-mast high 


or— 

“ Twilight parks of beech and pine ”; 

or, again, that line which Pater himself 
could not disparage— 

“ Through scented banks of lilies white and 
gold.” 

There is little in all his scenery pieces 
to remind us we are in America, unless it 
be the constant mention of the pine-tree. 
Every poet has his favourite tree or flower, 
from Wordsworth’s “ Celandine ” down¬ 
wards. With Emerson, as probably with 
his antipodes Heine, it was the rugged, 
solitary pine. No one glancing through 
his poems could fail to be struck by the 
constant reference to it. They occur on 
almost every page—in “ Woodnotes,” 
“Monadnoc, ana “May-day.” They are 
so characteristic of the writer that we are 
tempted to quote a few of them: 

“ Who leaves the pine-tree leaves his friend ”; 
and in winter— 

“ Frost had piled 
Swift cathedrals in the wild; 

The piny hosts were sheeted ghosts, 

In the star-lit minster aisled.” 

Or take the noble description of the fall of 
the patriarch: 

“ At intervals, 

With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls; 

One crash—the death-hymn of the perfect 
tree.” 

Space forbids me to do more than mention 
his more ambitious poems—such as “ The 
Sphinx,” “ Compensation,” “ Merlin,” and 
the “ Initial Daemonic and Celestial Love.” 
I do not reoommend these to the novice; 
indeed, I must confess that some parts 
of the last-named poem are absolutely incom¬ 
prehensible. But “ Threnody ” and “ Ter¬ 
minus” want no initiation to be understood 
and appreciated. Though we may not 
place Emerson in the front rank of the 
singers, surely he can claim an honourable 
place among minor poets. Not inaptly 
from him comes the injunction: 

“ life is too short to spend 
In critic peep or cynic bark. 

Quarrel or reprimand; 

'Twill soon be dark. 

Up! mind thine own aim, and 
God-speed the mark! ” 

E. Forster. 


“The Queen’s English.” 

To the Editor of the Academy. 

Pinner: Dec. 5. 

Sir, —It is a pity that Mr. Hodgson, at 
the end of bis interesting article, should fall 
foul of Shakespeare to console Dr. Molloy. 
He quotes from a speech of Lady Macbeth, 
uttered, no doubt, in haste, to excuse her 
husband’s conduct at the banquet: 

“ If you note him, 

You shall offend him and extend his passion.” 

But, really, haste need not be pleaded in 
excuse; for Lady Macbeth used the words 
quite correctly according to the usage—not 
of her own, perhaps, but of Shakespeare’s 
time. And, moreover, the usage of that day 
was much more philosophical than ours ; for 
“will” means wish, and “shall” means 
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only destiny, or natural effect. If Lady 
Macbeth had said “ You will offend him,*’ 
as a modem lady would, critical gram¬ 
marians of that day might have said she 
was imputing to the company a desire to be 
offensive. 8nakespeare was no more Irish 
in his idiom than any of his contemporaries. 
Let me give an earlier example. The Duke of 
Norfolk, who was certainly not an Irishman, 
wrote to Cardinal Wolsey on April 28, 1525, 
that Lord Mamey was dying, ‘ ‘ and Mr. Butts 
determined he should not live after five 
hours.” The “should” here coupled with the 
still more awful “ determined ” might give us 
rather a painful opinion of Dr. Butts as a 
physician; but both words were quite 
correctly used. As regards “shall” and 
“ should ” it is really the modem usage 
which requires justification—or would do 
so if usage did not justify itself. It is 
easy to see how “ will ” and “ would ” 
came to be substituted in many cases 
for “ shall ” and “ should.” The expression 
“ you shall ” was unpleasantly suggestive of 
the meaning “ I will compel you.” So the 
auxiliary was changed, and now we even 
make’use of such preposterous expressions 
as “ you will be compelled ” without even 
seeing their intrinsic absurdity. 

While on the subject of the Queen’s 
English, may I raise my own humble protest 
against a phrase which I find now of per¬ 
petual recurrence : “ He made use of this,” 
it is said, “for the time being”; or, “It was 
all very well for the time being.” What is 
the use of “ being ” in such expressions ? 
I understand what is meant by “ the Lord 
Mayor for the time being,” or “ the Prime 
Minister for the time being.” It mews 
simply the Lord Mayor or the Prime 
Minister pro tempore existent —who is (or 
holds office) for the time. But what is “the 
time being” taken by itself—or, at least, 
what is the use of the “ being ” ? Perhaps 
I am hypercritical; I fear, in any case, my 
poor word will have very little effect; but 
still (as men used to write in prefaces) if 
these words of mine may save even one 
“ being ” from a vain and frivolous existence 
they will not have been written in vain. 

James Gairdner. 


Prizes for Authors. 

To the Editor of the Academy. 

London : Dec. 3, 1897. 

Sir, —May I hope that the concluding 
sentences of your article on “ 1897: a 
Retrospect,” is an augury of the scheme 
you intend to adopt in crowning with awards 
of one hundred guineas and fifty guineas 
two books published during this year? I 
observe that you divide modem literature 
into three branches— (a) the literature of 
commerce, (i) the literature of knowledge, 
(c) the literature of art. The first two 
branches, as you say, already have their 
reward, the one in the cheques of the agent, 
the other in the distant beckoning of a pro¬ 
fessorship. The artist alone works for 
nothing but the satisfaction of his own 
conscience and the silent esteem of those 
who respect art. It is his claim I, in com¬ 
mon with many others, hope you will care¬ 
fully consider in bestowing your awards. 


The importance of your generous intention I 
has been well expressed by Sir Walter Besant 
“ The knowledge that such a prize is in the 
market may stimulate young writers to more 
careful attention to style and artistic treat¬ 
ment. At any rate, the person who takes the 
prize will have his fortune made so far as 
that book is concerned, and his future as 
well if he is strong enough.” Far be it 
from me to intrude upon your plans; but 
perhaps you will permit me to mention a 
few of tins year’s publications that may be 
worthy your consideration when you sit in 
council. 

The Essay on Bums, by W. E. Henley. 

Style, by Walter Raleigh. 

Essays in Two Literatures, by Arthur Symons. 
Captains Courageous, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Admirals All, by H. Newbolt. 

The Earth-Breath, by “A. E.” 

The Skipper's Wooing, by W. W. Jacobs. 

The King urith Two Facts, by M. E. Coleridge. 
The Silver Fox, by Martin Ross and E. <E. 
Somerville. 

A Veteran Critic. 


Mr. Phillips’s New Poems. 

To the Editor of the Academy. 

Ashford : Dec. 6, 1897. 

Sir, —May I correct a slight mistake in 
your very kind announcement of my new 
book ? You say that the volume will 
contain all my work to the present time. 
This is not so, as neither my contributions 
to “Primavera” nor the long poem 
“Eremus” will be included. In “Some 
Younger Reputations ” I also notice a slight 
misprint. The line printed : 

“ She is not happy ! It was mom,” 
should read: 

“ She is not happy! It was noon.” 

Stephen Phillips. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

A chorus of praise has greeted 
“ Admirals All, Jf r Newbolt’s booklet of pa- 
other Verses." trioticverses. Here is “Drake’s 
Henry hfewboit. Drum,” of which the Chronicle 
says: “ This poem strikes the 
key-note of all the rest.” 

“Drake’s Drum. 

“Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the 
Devon seas, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?), 
Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart 
at ease, . 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth 
Hoe. 

‘ Take my drum to England, hang et by the 
shore, 

Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low ; 
If the Dons sight Devon, Fll quit the port o’ 
Heaven, 

An’ drum them up the Channel as we 
drummed them long ago.’ 

Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand 
mile away, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below P) 
Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios 

Bay. 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 


Yamder lumes the island, yamder lie the 
ships. 

Wi’ sailor lads a-danoin’ heeLaa’-toe, 

An’ the shore-lights flashin’, an’ the sight- 
tide dashin’, 

He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et loo; 
ago. 

Drake lies in his hammock till the gieet 
Armadas come, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 

Slung atween the round shot, listenin' for 
the drum, 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Call him on the deep sea, call him up tie 
Sound, 

Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 

Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old flig 
flyin’, 

They shall find him ware an’ waking’, u 
they found him long ago.” 

On this stirring ballad the Chronicle makes 
the following comments: 

“ In the opening line the theme is quietly 
simply announced: ‘ Drake he was a Devos 
man, an’ ruled the Devon seas ’; and then tie 
legend which inspires the singer is rapidly 
indicated, with the racy and half-comic, yd 
thrilling, close: 

‘ If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port o' 
Heaven, 

An’ drum them up the Channel as ve 
drammed them long ago.’ 

The second stanza heightens the emotion, and 
fixes the local colour. What admirable lines, 
both in sound and suggestion, are: ‘Slung 
atween the round shot, in Nombre Dios Bay,' 
and ‘Wi’ sailor lads a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe!' 
How finely the resonant Spanish words ring 
ont in the former ! And now perfect ia tie 
effect, at onoe rhythmical and pictorial, ol tie 
latter! But the chief merit of this stanza lies 
in its relation to the next, in which its opening 
lines, with an art that partakes of inspiration, 
are half-repeated, half-transfigured: 

‘ Drake lies in his hammock— till the gnat 
Armadas come . . . 

Slung atween the round shot— listenin'far the 
drum.’ 

Truly, we owe a candle to Saint James of 
Compostella tor the gift of the word ‘ Armada,' 
as gloriona in sound as in associations; and no 
poet has made finer use of it than Mr. Newbolt 
in tins verse. If we should fall beneath our 
former selves ‘ when the great Armadas come,' 
it will not be for want of a singer to pipe ua to 
quarters.” 

The Westminster Gazette says of the piece: 

“In no form of verse, on a hasty glance, is 
it easier to be deceived by counterfeit than m 
the ballad. It may have the form and tie 
swing, be perfect in every trick of its externals, 
and yet lack the heart, without which it is as a 
tinkung cymbal. Here we have excellent form 
and genuine feeling, and none of the violence 
by which some modern ballad-mongers attempt 
to impose themselves on the public." 

It was in the St. James's Gazette that 
“Drake’s Drum” first appeared, and the 
St. James's reviewer now describes it as 
“ one of the most genuinely inspired pieces 
of contemporary patriotic verse.” 

The Spectator, always a keen critic of 
verse, welcomes Mr. Newbolt’s songs m 
evidence that ballad-writing is not dead 
among us—for “ there is no surer sign of 
a tendency towards ossification in literature 
than the inability of the poets to produce a 
good ballad.” 
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" Byeways.' 
By 

Robert Hichens. 


Mb. Robert Hichens’ a book 
of short stories has interested 
the critics and secured their 
qualified praise. The Saturday Review's 
critic has some remarks on Mr. Hichens’s 
stories generally which he thinks are never 
satisfactory reading because “ the striving 
to be clever is always too painfully evident 
. . . and the worst of it is that he is never 
quite successful.” Referring particularly to 
Byeways , this critic says: 


“ In the first story of this collection of short 
stories, for instance, he strives in vain to give 
us a new version of the serpent-woman fable, 
brought up to date. But he fails utterly to 
convince us that the three snakes the charmer 
in the Sahara carries on his person are three 
women transformed. Through many pages of 
the seventy-seven which the story occupies he 
attempts to explain to us the serpentine nature of 
Claire Duvigue, the great actress, but he never 
succeeds in striking quite the right note or quite 
the right phrase. She remains a woman to the 
end, and we utterly refuse to believe that she is 
turned into a snake. There is no need to com¬ 
pare her even with the Lamia of Keats; the 
simply told mediaeval fable of Melusine is 
infinitely more convincing.” 


The Saturday Review is best pleased with 
Mr. Hichens when he is evomng Society 
comedy, and selects “ The Boudoir Boy,” in 
which a decadent youth is portrayed, as the 
best of these stories. 


The Daily Telegraph also likes Mr. Hichens 
best when he is writing with a straight¬ 
forward intention to draw character: 

“ His own preference is evidently for motifs 
of the supernatural, or at least the fantastic, 
kind, but he is not content to be thoroughly 
mediaeval or thoroughly modem, and his 
attempt to mix the two—to translate, for in¬ 
stance, the old superstition of effigy-burning 
into the terms of modem psychology—pro¬ 
duces a result which is neither consistent nor 
convincing. . .We like Mr. Hichens much 
better when he descends from his high horse 
and talks like an ordinary mortal. The story 
called A Boudoir Boy evinces a refreshing sense 
of humour.” ~ 

The Scotsman says vaguely that these stories 
are “ characteristic of the better side of Mr. 
Hichens’s work.” The Manchester Guardian's 
critic compares Mr. Hichens’s talent for deal¬ 
ing with the supernatural unfavourably with 
Hawthorne's, and concludes with another 
comparison which may surprise Mr. Hichens: 

“ Mr. Hichens reminds us in some respects 
of Miss Corelli. His imagination is not so 
extensive, but it is of the same order, and he 
exhibits the same want of restraint, the same 
exaggeration of fancy and language that dis¬ 
tinguishes that writer. He should learn that 
effects which are only suggested are the most 
effective, and that exaggeration of description 
or language drives the reader into revolt.” 
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hot the work of an artist assured of her powers.The matnrer thought, the better con¬ 

struction, the rounded perfection of the new volume.” 

T. P. O'Conroain the WEEKLY BUN.-" In vigour, truthfulness, and pjctsreeqiK- 
ness the book Is far and away beyond anything John OUver Hobbes has yet done. It 1st new 
departure that advanoes to a higher rank one of the truly original writers of ourhmea” 

The DAILY NEWS.—" In her new book the author strikes a higher note than the hu 
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The SPEAKER.—" Sinoe * Lothalr ’ there has been no sooh vivid reminder cf Ike 
personality of Disraeli in literature aa the story which lira. Craigie calls ‘ lbs School for 

Saints.'.We can cordially congratulate the author on the use she has made A > 

personality so easily misunderstood and caricatured as Diary’s.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" It is greatly daring, and in detail in is un¬ 
deniably well written. It introduces Disraeli Here the author sncoeeds, and her sores* 

is, in a sense, a criticism of the book His portrait is credible and extremely skUEnL Itisre 

small feat to have caught the idea of him in a manner which is artistic and interesting.” 


Hellenic Emancipation and Progress, 1821-1887. By LEWIS SERGEANT, Author of 
“ New Greece,” So. Uap, and 24 ninstrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE GREAT HEN OF ITALY. 

LIVES of GREAT ITALIANS. By Frank Horridge. 

8 Hlnstrations, cloth, 7a. 6cL___ 

MASTERS of MEDICINE. Edited by Ernest Hart, D.C.L. 

A Series of Popular Studies of the Lives of Eminent Medical Men for professional 


Circulation of tbe Blood. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Prospectus of the series post free. 


BUILDERS of GREATER BRITAIN. Edited by H. F. 

WILSON. A set of 10 volumes, each with Photogravure Frontispiece and Maps. 
Cloth, 6s. each. 

Now ready. 

1. SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Martin A. 8. Hums. 

2. SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. By Waltrr Fbbwbn Loan. 

IN PREPARATION.—John Cabot and his Sons; Lord Clive ; Edward Gibbon Wake* j 
field; Rajah Brooke ; Admiral Philip; Sir Stamford Raffles. Prospectus poet free to any | 
address on application. _ . 

THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. Cloth, gilt top, with Photo¬ 

gravure Frontispiece, 2s. fld. each. 

Seven Volumes now ready :— 

ROUE. By Hut Ford. 

IRELAND. Edited by Burt 0*Briit. 

ENGLAND. By Fruorb B. Ooorr. 

GERMANY. By Kin Frbxligritx Krokksr. 

OLD TALES from GREECE. By Alics Ziuxbrk. 

FRANCE. By Mart Rowsrm, 

SCOTLAND. By Mrs, Ouhut. 

MY LONG LIFE. By Mary Cowden-Olarke. 4 Photo-1 

gravure Engravings and 4 Collotypes. Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ' 

BY REV. CANON JESSOPP, D.D. In uniform binding, 

limp cloth, silk sewn, 3s. fld. 

ABOADY: For Better, for Worse. Fourth THE COMING of the FRIARS. Sixth 
Edition. Edition. 

RANDOM ROAMING. With Portrait. STUDIES hy a RECLUSE. Second 
Second Edition. Edition. ! 

THE TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Third Edition. 

Alan, 

FBIVOLA. Cloth, 3s. 6d. I SIMON RYAN, the PB1KRITE. Paper, 

I Is.; cloth, 2s. { 

BY MARTIN A. S. HTJMR j 

TH E COU RTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZA- | THE YEAR AFTER the ARMADA. 
BETH. Portrait. Fourth Edition. | Second Edition. Illnstratcd. 

Bach demy 8vo, doth gilt, 12s. 

BY J. J. JUSSERAND” 

A LITERARY HISTORY of the ENGLISH ENGLISH ESSAYS from a FRENCH 
PEOPLE, to the Renaissanoe. Front. PEN. IHnst. Cloth, 7s. 8d. 

12s. fid. net. ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the 

PIERS PLOWMAN. Illustrated. Cloth, f? 68 - I,hust - Tifth Edition. 

\2fh Lloth, 7s. 6a. i 

™ B mu H s? M 0I^V f * KlNG ' 8 LIFE ‘ TH 8H K rKE I fP : EA 0 R V E BL Se^d^Uom 

must. Cloth, 8s. Must. Cloth, 7s. 3d. 


small feat to have caiwht the idea of him in a maimer which is artistic and interesting." 

Tbs WORLD.—" The long episode of the Carliat campaign, in which a finely moaned 
portrait of General Prim is perhaps the most notioeaUe feature, is treated with sfreshnssi 

that is all her own. The character of her hero.is an interesting and attract:re and: of 

conflicting tendencies." 

Tbe WEEKLY REGISTER.—" It. is now more than ever the novelist who holdi 

hearts, and that is why we congratulate Mrs. Craigie.not on her brilliant talent only, 

but on the purpose to which it has been pot.” 

The SCOTSMAN.—" There is in the store much which shows the author st her bat, 
and brings out her wide culture and her skill in dissecting the emotions.'’ 

Tbe GLOBE.—" Among her minor sketches are some which show an alluring keen¬ 
ness of perception translated into piquant phraseology.” 

The MANCHESTEE G UARDIAN.— It is richin characters, of which all an carefully 

drawn, and some are the creations of genius. Brigit.is a girl with ail the chann of i 

woman; added to the spirit and pluck of a man j ana Lady Fita-Bewes and the Coostea 
des Eacas are clever studies of two very different types of womanhood.” 

The GRAPHIC.—" One of the moet daring acts of the authoress has been to introduce 
Disraeli as a prominent obaracter, bat the manner in which this is done folly jtutifiee us 
act, and the conversation between the great statesman and his young political protifi «n 

among the most notable parts of a very striking book..‘The 8chool for Saints’ iskn iti 

author from among the mare women writers and places her among the masters of fiction. 

T. FISHER UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRAE?. 
Price 6s. each. 


John Oliver Hobbes. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton. 

Dr. Weir MltohelL 
Benjamin Swift. 

George Bart ram. 

Amelia E. Barr. 

S. B. Crockett 
Robert Buohanan. 

Joseph Oonrad. 

Joseph Oonrad. 

Louis Beoke and W. Jeffery. 
Louis Beoke. 

John OUver Hobbes. 

S. B. Crockett 
8. R. Crockett. 

Benjamin Swift 
S. R, Crockett 
J. T. Bealby. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

OUve Schreiner. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


The School for Saints. 
Outlaw* of the Marches. 

Hugh Wynne. 
The Tormentor. 
The People of Clopton. 
Prisoners of Conscience. 
The Gray Min. 

Effie Hetherington. 
An Outcast of the Islands. 
Almayer’s Folly. 
A First Fleet Family- 
The Ebbing of the Tide. 
Tales of J. 0. Hobbes. 
The Stickit Minister. 
The Raiders. 
Nancy Noon. 
The Lilac SnnbonneL 
A Daughter of the Fen. 
The Herb Moon. 
Trooper Peter Halket 
Mre. Keith’s Crime 


THOSE DREADFUL TWINS: Middy and Boson. By 

THEMSELVES. Seoond Edition. Hlnatrated. Cloth, 3e. fld. 

LIZA of LAMBETH. A Tale of London Slum Life By 

W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Seoond Edition. Cloth, 8s. fid. 

AN ALTRUIST. By Ouida. Cloth, gilt, 2s. 64 
WILD LIFE in SOUTHERN SEAS. By Louis Becke. 

Seoond Edition. Cloth gilt, Be._ 

THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. „ 

GOOD READING: being Extracts, complete in themselw 

selected by their authors, from many works. This book is embellished with 
40 Portraits and Autographs of the Authors represented in the work. Ip 1OT o * 
paper covers, price Is.; or in oloth, price 2s. 


A List of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Reeent Publications will be sent post free to any address on receipt of card 
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No. 1337 .—New Sbbieb. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1897. 


Prior 3d. 

[BegUtered at a Newtpaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 

LITERATURE, 

No. 670, jast published, for DECEMBER, contains the usual 
selection of Good Books and important Seta 

Poet free from Henry Sotueran A Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C.; 
or 87, Piccadilly, W. 

/CATALOGUE of the FIRST EXHIBITION of 

VV ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING by WOMEN, with Preface by 
CURZON EYRE. Cover on Japanese Paper, Hand-Coloured Frontis¬ 
piece and 6 Facsimiles, now ready la Id. post free— Kars lake & Co., 
61, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

B ooks for presents at discount prices. 

-SPECIAL CATALOGUE of NEW and RECENT BOOK8, 
just readr, post free on receipt of address.—A. A F. Denny, Discount 
Booksellers, 301, Strand, W.C., and 32, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 

N ew books for Christmas presents.- 

A CATALOGUE of 140 pages of all the Best NEW BOOKS, 
offered at Disoount Prices, sent on application to Tbusloy* A Hanson, 
143, Oxford Street, W , and 8a, 8loane Street, 8.W. 

■poTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

-L Literature (No. 118, for DECEMBER), at reduced prioes, post 
free. Sporting Works purchased. — William Potter, so. Exchang e 
Street East Liverpool. 

W T H A C K E R ft C O., 

. PUBLISHERS, ’ 

MSS. (Tnw-wrltton) oonridmd for Publication. [ Ketabliahed in,. 
A lug. OUtnUU In .11 put. of tb. Eaet. 
g. Creed Lane, London. E.C.; and at Calcutta and 81ml*. 

TPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A 1 promptlr .applied on moderate term. 

CATALOSUSB on application. 

DULAU * 00., tT, SOHO SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS or POREION BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


T h. wohllbben, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

49, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the moet moderate 
prioes. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 17 and » Wart Urd Stmt, New 
fork, and 84, BEDFORD 8TREET, LONDON, W.O., drttra to call tb. 
attention of tho READING PUBLIC to tho exoelleut faoiltU.a 
preaontod by tbair Branch Home In London for Siting, on tbo moot 
(aronrablo trtnu, oidon for tholr own STANDARD PUBLIOA- 
TION8 and lor ALL AMERICAN BOORS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES aant on application. 

MR. MOSHER’S New and Complete Descriptive 

LIST OF BOOKS Is Now Roady. It ia irtnod in narrow 8vo, 
with Fareimilo Title. In Rod and Black, done up in French hand¬ 
made paper wrapper., with original corer deign. Thoao who hare 
yet to see these Edition! published by Mr. Moenin should favour 
him with their namoa that the now List may ho mailed them, 
post paid. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

«, Excesses Sraur, Poaruan, Maras, Uairss Sraru. 

IMPORTANT—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

•VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINE8, BOOKS, fto.— 

Aw KING. SELL * RAILTON. limited, hlgh-olau Printer, 
and PubUahers-lt, aon*b Sqauw, a. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, EC™ 
hare speolally-hullt Rotary and other fast Maohlnea for prlnttn, 

llluatraud or other Publication! and tputaliyAnriM Mealtime for brt 

Ioldlng and oovoring 8, IS, at, or SS-pago doornail at one operation. 
Jo™E.“ d *•»“ *• W®» wishing to oommsnes Now 

AdT » rti ^‘ 

Telephone m m. Telegra ph "Africanism, London.” 

r PHB AUTHOR’S HAIRLE8S PAPER-PAD. 

A (Tho LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., SO, r-~l.nh.ll street, 
London, E.0.)J 

.hairleos paper, over which the pen slips with perfest 
Xreodom. Sixpenoo each, sa per dosen. ruled or plain. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 

LI Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTEB, lets 
Lscruas Hone, S o'clock r a. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

^ft'o'resrr OLIVER LODGE, I).8e., LLD., F R.S.. Professor of 

Physios in Ur*-* - -—- - 

to a J uvenlle 

TELEGRAPH. --- ^ low 

1868. One Guinea the Course ; Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea. 

T SSjfSSn®- BAT LANKE8TEK M. A., LL.D, F.R.8—ELEVEN 
LECTURES on “THE SIKPLE8C LIVING THINGS." On 
Tcssoire, Jan. 18, as. Fob. 1. 8, la, aa, March 1, a, is, aa, as. One 
Guinea the Course. 

Pfdfemor DEWAR, M.A,LLD a rR.g..M R.I.. Folieriao Professor 
lectures on -the halogen 

GROUP of ELEMENTS." OnTnuasnan, Jan. ao, 87, Fab. A Half- 
a-Guinea. 

JEAN PAUL RICHTER, Esq., Ph.D.. M.R.I_THREE LEC- 

TURM on “ 80 MS ITALIAN tlCTURKg at tho NATIONAL 
GALLERY. On Tacasnars, Feb, 10 ,17, at. Ualf-a-Goinea. 
_,Prof«» r J. A. FLEMING, M.A. D.Sc., F.R.S., M.R.I., Profeeeor of 
EJfSHS* 1 “’fJSSSSSUi 11 Cnlrerritr College, London.-FIVE LEC- 
BESEARCHEM in MAGNETISM and 
DIAMAGNETISM." On Tacuoars, March A 10. 17, at, SI. One 
Gninea. 

„B«fmor PATRICE OEDDE8, F.R.S.K, Prefeasor of Botany. 
University OoUege, Dundee.-THREE LECrUKES on “CYPRUS." 
On SiTtraniTS, Jan. aa, aa, Fob. 5. Ualf a-Gnlneu 

TURK of INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC” (with Musical illustrations). 
On Saturdays, Feb. 13,16,38. Half-a-Outnea. 

THREE LECTURES on Saturday*, March 8, 12, 16. Half-a 
Guinea. 


March 96, April \ Half-a-Guinea. Saturdays, 

Sabewiptkm (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lecture* (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guinea*. Tickets issued daily 
at the Institution, or rent .by poet on reoeipt of Cheque or Post-Oflioe 
Order. 

Members may purchase not lees than Three Single Lecture Ticket*, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will borin on Januart *l«t, 
at 6 p.m., when the RUht Hon. Sir J OHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
will give a :Discourse on “BUDS mod STIPULES J Succeeding 
Diaoounes will probably be given by Profeeeor C. LLOYD MORGAN, 
MrALANA. CAMPBELL 8W1NT0N, Dr. JOHN HALL GLAD¬ 
STONE. Profeasor L. C. MI ALL, (MptaJn ABNEY, Profeeeor T. E 
THORNE, Mr, JAM ES MANSEko iLthe Very Rev. TheT)EAN Sr 
CANTERBURY, Professor DEWAR, and other gentlemen. To these 
meeUno Member* and their Friend* only are admitted. The Right 
Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH will deliver Lecture* after Easter. 

Persons desirous of becoming Member* are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all 
the Lectures, to the Fridav Ereniog Meetings, and to the Library ai.d 
Riding Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reducer charge. Payment: First Year, Ten CJuineu: afterward*. 
Fire Guineas a year; or a composition of Sixty Guinea*. 


TJ 


N I V E R S I TY_ of WALES. 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 18S8. 

, 5!l !, E 1 5¥, 1 H„!i ODR T. wlU "hortly APPOINT MATRICU¬ 
LATION EXAMINERS aa follow, 

In the enhieete of EngUeh Language and the Uiatory of England 
and Wales (Two Examiners), 

Latin (Two Examiners), 

Mathematics (Two Examiner*), 

Greek (One Examiner), 

Dynamics (One Examiner). 

Welsh (One Examiner). 

French (One Examiner). 

German (One Examiner), 

Chemistry (One Examiner), 

Botany (One Examiner). 

„i>rtlcuUr* wiU be given by the Rsoistrar of the University, Town 
Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon., to whom Applications must be sent 
on or before JANUARY 19th, 1866. 

-JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be Vacant by the resignation of Professor Caret 
Foster at the close of the present Session. Applications, accompanied 
by such Testimonials as Candidates may wish to submit, should 
reach the 8scretart by TUE8DAY, March 1st, 1896. Further in¬ 
formation will be sent on application. 

The new Profee .or will enter on his duties in the October following. 
___ J. M. H ORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 

niversity Vt Edinburgh". 

CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Curators of Patronage of the University of Edinburgh request 
that each Candidate for the aboTe CHAIR should lodge with the 
undersigned, not liter than 31st MARCH, 1898, Eight oopies of his 
Application and Eight oopies of any Testimonials which he may 
desire to submit One copy of the Application should be signed. 

_ , R. HERBERT JOHN8TUN, W.K, Secretary. 

66, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, J 

14th Deoember, 1897. 
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rpHE COUNCIL of the PRINTERS* PENSION 

X CORPORATION beg to inform the Subscribers and Friends 

J ' a ™ u 

orw '* srssrtesu w. t r J E T0CN0 - auira “- 


■DOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

■LU COOPER'S HILL . STAINES. 

The oonrse of study is arranged to lit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Student* will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 19 Appointment* a* Assistant Engineer* in th* Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendent* 
in th* Telegraphio Department, one in th* Aooount* Branch P. W. D 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian 8tats Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Secret art at College. 

T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LBTTRB8.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of Englsh Literature throughout 
the civilised world, require* FINANCING to a rery moderate extent. 
Th* Work has met, eo far as it has at present cone, with the highest 
approval of eminent expert*. Guaranteed sale of email edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman A Van Praagh, Solicitors. 33, Old Broad Street, London, E C. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

lpd- per 1,000 Words. 

Samples and reference*. 

Address Miss E. M, 18, Mortimer Crrecent, N.W. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

{Adam ti—w mU M in tMa column an xnotrUd at id. per Uno,prepaid.) 

TTTANTBD.-Copieg of 14 THE ACADEMY*’ for 

VY Hth JANUARY, 1866. Full prio* (id. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 48, Chancery Lane, London. 


BOOKS FOR 8ALE. 

AdatriimnunU an inserted under tAu heading at H. per line, prepaid. 

“PvAVID GARRICK.—Magnificent Portrait* by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. With other unique Garrick items. Bar¬ 
gains. Retiring from business —Charles Lowe, Book Exporter, New 
Street and Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 

A UTOGRAPH LETTERS.-FOR SALE, 80ME 

XA. HUNDREDS, dating from 1896 to 1871, relating to the Ritual 
Movement in the English Church, in one lot or selection.— Apply to 
Wm. Vise eut. Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S 

A If NO UNCBHBNT3. 


FREDERIC SHIELDS. 

Twenty-eight Autotype Copies from the series of Prophet* and 
Apostles, painted in the Chapel of the Ascension, Hyde Park 
Place, London. 

Each Autotype measures 17 by 6) inches, and is mounted on 
Plate and India Paper with plate mark and title. Th# Set in 
strong Portfolio, including Descriptive Handbook, 

TEN GUINEAS. 

Proeperlue on application. 


J. M. BARRIE, Novelist and Playwright. 

A New Portrait by Lkslik Brooke. Autotype reproductions in 
two sixes, mounted on tintod boards. Prioc 13a. and Se. each. 


THE NORWICH 8CHOOL OF PAINTING. 

A Series or forty plates reproduced in Perms cent Autotype after 
Cotman, Crome, Stark, Vinoent, Leenae, Losnd, Bright, Ac. 
(Ao» Ready.) 

MODERN ENGLI8H ART. 

A large collection of examples of works by 0. F. Watts, IL A 
Sir E- Burne Jones, Dante G. R ossett i, Albert Moore, Henry 
Hyland, Fred Walker. Herbert Sehmaix, Edwin Douglas, Holman 
Hunt, Frederic Shields, Ac., Ac. 


The Autotype Fins Art Gallery ie open daily from 10 
to 6. Admission Free, Inspection invited. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


TTlOR SALE, the COPYRIGHT and GOODWILL 

JD of a valuable BI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER and PRINTING 
OFFICE in IRELAND, established for nearly a century. To be 
disposed of owing to Proprietor wishiug to retire on large income 
from in vest menu acquired through tbo Business.—All particulars 
with respect l) capital required, Ac., m«/ be obtained from K. Humus. 
Newspaper Valuer, Herald Printing Walks. Dudley, Worcestershire. 
A leafing firm <>f profcasioual auditors certify that t ie sverife profft* 
for fire j exrs last past have been lew par annum. 
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DIQBY, LONG & OO.’S NEW BOOKS new biography by the author of WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 

„„ xdiudwiv “ TTTK T.TVV. CIV OORJiON’’ IfltUll.il WUW I I U Hk.ll UlfWItW, 


NSW NOVEL BY GEORGS CRAMPTON. 

1 EL CARMEN A Romance of the River 

Plate. Crown 8to, doth, 6a. Beoond Edition. 

'■ The story la of thrilling interest and oeptifatia*.throughout.” 

Birvtinoham QaaetU. 

"The volume is one that oan be read with interest. The details are 
oarafully studied . m —A thencrum. 

" A vigorous romance of the River Plate."— Gentlewoman. 


NEW NOVEL BY RUPERT ALEXANDER. 

2. THE VIOAR of ST. NICHOLAS. By 

the Author of " Batlyrowan.” Crown 8vo doth, 6s. 

“This Isa lively and entertaining book, rioh in incident and skilful 
delineations of eharaoter. The plot is decidediv original, and the 
interest of the reader is sustained to the very and . —Dundee Courier. 
NEW NOVEL BY MINA 8ANDEMAN. 

3. SIR GA8PARD S AFFINITY. By the 

Author of “The Worship of Lucifer." Crown 8vo. doth, as. 6d. 
“ The authoress of ‘ The Worship of Luolfer' has undoubtedly en- 

hanoed her reputation as a story-teller.”— Du ndee Courier _ 

NEW NOVEL BY J. GORDON PHILLIPS. 

4. FLORA MACDONALD. A Romance of 

the '45. By the Author of “ James Macpherson.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6a 

*' The renaissance of the historic novd has been hailed with satisfac¬ 
tion in many quartern This work by Mr. J. Gordon Phillips Is a 

masterp i ece o f its kind.”—A herdo m J ournal. _ 

NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET TWEEDALE. 

6 . WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT a MAN? 

_ By the Auth or of “ And they Two." Ac. Cr own 8vo, doth, 6a 

6. UNRELATED TWINS. By Belton Otter- 

BURN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a 

“ An amusing and highly exciting story, well worth reading.” 
______ AbcrdeenPreat 

NEW NOVEL BY BELTON OTTERBURN. 

7. NURSE ADELAIDE By the Author of 

“ Unrelated Twins," Ac. Crown 8vo, doth gilt. 6«. 

“ The plot has the merit of being unusual in some of Its detaila” 

Manchester Guardian. 


NEW NOVEL BY ERIC WYNDHAM. 

8. REVELATION: a Romance By Eric 

WYNPHAM. Crown 8 to, o l oth, «z _ 

9. NORMA: a School Tale. By Boily N. 

BRYANT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth. 3s.6d 


10. MANOUPA. By L. J. Roae-Soley. 

Crown 8 to, oloth, at. __ [Jwrtowi. 

11. LIFE In AFRIKANDBELAND as 

VIEWED by an AFRIKANDER: aSiorvof Life in B>uth 
Africa. By CI08. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8a 6d. 


“ THE LIFE OF GORDON." 

THE LIFE OF 

SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 

By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 

One Volume. Royal 8ro, gilt. Wiih Portraits, Maps, 
and Pnll-Pege Illustration*. 

One Guinea net 

“ An ezoelleut biography - an even better performance, 
by the way, than the same ant* or'e recent ‘ Life of 
Gordon.’ "—The Daily Newt. 

HORACE MARSHALL A SOM. 

Now ready, Bvo, price 10c. 

THE SECRET OF HEGEL. 

Being the Hegelian Sgtiem in Origin, Principle, 
Form, and Hatter. 

By JAS. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL D. Edin. 

New Edition, Unabridged, bat carefully Revised. 

EonrBUKon: OLIVER A BOYD. 

London: Bixkii, Maisuu., Hixinro* A Co., Ltd. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

for the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 



TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Book, at the 
houeee of gnbeorlbero) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annnm. 

N .B .—Two or Three Friend, maj 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thua leaeen the Coat of 
Carriage. 


A NEW WOBK BY HB. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 

AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock 

KLUS, Author of “Man and Woman,” “The Criminal,” 
“ The New Spirit," Ac. 

The eeriea of Essay, contained in this volume (“ Niets- 
sche,” *• Casanova,’ " Zola,” “ Huysmans,” “ St. Francis,” 
and others) is not so much a series of literary studios as a 
disc nation of questions of the day (religion, morals, sex, 
literature and morals, “deoadenoe,” si.), with as mnch 
freedom aa it is desirable to exercise. It will be found that 
the volume is not a mere haphazard collection of unrelated 
papers, but one informed with a distinct and interesting 
nnltr of objeot. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCIEHCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 

Jnst leaned, and first Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Grown Svo, cloth, prioe 3s. 6d., with Diagrams. 

SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 

Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACEINE (St. Petersburg). 

The LA NOKT says: " Written in % truly eoieutiflo spirit.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says: “It Is full of most interesting 
hints concerning the cure of insomnia, and sufferers therefrom would 
do well to try the simple expedients there suggested before resenting 
to the use of any of the so-called hypnotics." 

The SPECTATOR says: “A most interesting study of the 
phenomena of sleep.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6a. 

HALLUCINATIONS and Illu¬ 
sions : a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By 
EDMUND PARISH. 

“ This remarkable liUle volume."— Daily Rem. 

Crown Svo oloth, prioe 6s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 

TIONS. By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 

“ Prof. Ribot's treatment is careful, modern, and adequate ” 

Academy. 

Crown Svo, oloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 

W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipsig). 


MESSES. J. 0. DEUMMOND & CO., 

ART REP BO DUO BBS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVERT GARDEN, W.O., 

An the role repreeenmtlves in Oral Britain of 
HERR HANrSTAENGL, of Monish, 

The wdl-known Artist la PHOTOGRAVURE now pstroulrod by the 
leading London Art Publishing Pinna A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for thh purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Heron. DRUMMOND A 00. supply the ehenpeet sad beet P r o semes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arohssologirta, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Records. 

J. a DRUMMOND A 00. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mkohanioal Process. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Deeigne, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
ttc., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prioe Idat on explication. 

OS cm 14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


Town and Village Olabe eapplied on Liberal Terme. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 

D00 EXERCISES. Including Hints 

for the Solution of all the Questions in Choioe and 
Chance. By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A , 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise on Permutations, Combination, and 
Probability, with 6*0 Exercises. Fourth Edition. 
Price 6s._ 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL A 00. 

London: GEORGE BELL A SONS. 

EPPS’S COCOA. 

Extracts from a Lxctu rx on ‘ Foods and their Values,’ 
bt Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.8.E., Ac.—''‘If any motives— 
first, of doe regard for health, and second, of getting full 
food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
ue in choosing our foods, then I say that Oocoa (Epps's 
being the most nutritions) should be made to replace tea and 
oofTee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffee 
are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in 
a nutshell, and he who ruse may read the obvious moral of 
the story.’* 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Omni at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

UUDIB’8 BBLEOT LIBRARY, Limited 
30 - 34, NiwOxrosn Stxiit j 2*1, Biourrox Road, 8.W.; 
*8, Qukkx Viciobxa Stbsxt, E.O., Loifr-ox; and 
at Baktok Akgabx, MuroHSsrxB. 

ESTABLISHED 1991. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohmnoexy Lsne. London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST Allowed on DEPOSITS 
repuysblo on demand, 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly hsisnoeo. when not drawn below 4100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, end ANNUITIES purchased end sold. 

8AVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forth* enoourmgement of Thrift the Bonk receive* email aumsou 
deposit and allow* Interact monthly on each oompleted 41. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HO UBS 

FOR TWO 00DIRA8 FIR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVR IHILUNOI FES MON T H . 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, port free. 

FRANOIB fLAVENBOROFT. Manager. 


A NEW BOOK OF INDIAN TRAVEL. 

READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

Demy Svo, gilt top, art linen, with 14 Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions, price 6 b. 

SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 

WINTER. By lira. ARCHIBALD DUNN. Author of 
" The World’s Highway.’* 

THE SGOn LIBRARY. 

Grown Svo, gilt top, cloth elegant, prioe Is. 3d. 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans¬ 
lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHISON. 

This is an entirely new translation of Renan's work, by 
the translator of “ The Poetry of the Celtio Races, and other 
Studies by Ernest Renan.'* 

CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 

MAXIM8 of GOETHE. Translated, with an Introduc¬ 
tion and Biographical Note, by W. B. RONNFKLDT. 
Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, giit top, prioe Is. 6d. 

rAotc ready. 

“ Any oompetent critic or editor, therefore, who alma at imparting 
to ui a better understanding of one of the greateet of modern* is a 
genuine benefactor; and this u what Mr. Ronnfeldt has aooompliah* d, 
uot without suooeee, in the present little volume."—Doily Chronicle. 

ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. 

Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCK8. With on 
Introduction. 

This is a collection of Schopenhauer’s most rep r esentative 


tality—Religion—Metaphysics of Love—On Physiognomy— 
On Suicide—On the Emptiness of Existenoe, Ac. 

THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS. 

Large crown 8vo, illustrated, price 3s. 3d. per Volnme. 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION. 

LES MISERABLES. By Victor 

HUGO. 1,384 pages, 12 Full-Page Illustrations, includ¬ 
ing Frontispiece. 

London : 

WALTER SCOTT, Limited, Paternoster Square. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 

ME WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW BOOK. 

THE HOPE of the WOULD, and other 

55. M. M. net. Alro . i/mitod Ur*. P.p» 

" u ™ °>«™« uphoUUr of .Raimi tndlUon. 

j,™ POvVY me, n» » whirlwind of word. are pat 
vJiuf.r’tt. 0< * Ir ' v * Uo “'* »Wlo. Time will .how 

of LOVE, and other Poems. 

Bj THEODORE WATT8-DUNTON. Grown 8ro, 9a. net 

TWW ..® u P® rb WT,t ^ n * J ** iU chances for all time. Marked by the 
poet ■ strongest charaeteriatioa. his rare art of describing by suc¬ 
cessive images of strength and beauty."-Dart* Asies 

THE FAIRY CHANGELING, and other 

** 8I(!EM0N <“">■ Clement Shorten. Crown 

P 0 E H S • With which is incoroorated 

‘ 8 'ro H l«L ^ HADE8 " Ej STEPHEN PHlSc„ 

ovo, 4*. oa. net. UmmediaUly. 

P0 ®M S neu By AUee Meynell. Feap. 8ro, 
P0 |ff* poSS te ols Th <>®P8on. Pott 4to, 

D*Xcat«l b, tnrmitnm is B.R.B. Vu Dnchut 0 / Port. 

KING LONGBEARD. By Barrinflrton 

2^°alSu.S’,mT ith 0Wr 1<K> Wu * tnit ™“ •>! Chjtrle. Rotrin- 

ALL A the WAYto FAIRYLAND. By Evelyn 

THE MAKING of MATTHIAS. By J S 

'S? 1 !. 1 , «1 njurtit" .SddJSL?iujjfc 

animals, by Lucy Kemp-Welch, the painter of the famotut 
Academy pfc'nre Oolt Hunting in the New Foreet" Crown Svo, 


m5m^ [ ea"'c^o„^o U ‘"" a, 07 KoMn *° n - 

CINDERELLA’S PICTURE BOOK. By Walter 

CRANE. Containing: I. Cinderella?IIP^a I nf 
d«oroUro “„u>°S5r. ST p h . r ^r,'Tnd d ? newlT'^tron‘i'nd’ 

MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE BOOK and 
THIS LITTLE PIG’S PICTURE BOOK. 
LONDON: As Seen by C. D. Gibson. 

Written and Illustrated by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 

lS? DroSinVE^.. 3 L^don Wom. Au<U “«»’ L ““ , “ *«>»■ 

Uniform mm. mtUt. 

Handsomely bound, with a characteristic cover. Large folio, 18 by 

THE PEOPLE of DICKENS. Six large 

.i<mW^SSr^ , S„S5‘u 1 ^ bJ D0,BSW - Proof Im^. 

8wl 'f l, «r and the Marohlonom; 3-Tom Pineh 

IN tha GARDEN of PEACE. Bv Helen 

“‘M AN. With 34 Ulnstrationi by Edmnnd H. New. town fv^ 

THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. Lowry. 
RECENT FICTION. 

Crown 8to, 3b. 8d. 

FANTASIAS. By GEORGE EGERTON. 

W fEV ALL MEN STARVE By CHARLES 

A CHILD In the TEMPLE. By PRANK MATHEW. 

OEA-TH the KNIGHT, and the LADY. By 
H jDB VERE STACPOOLE. * 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

OEOILIA. By STANLEY V. MAKOWER. 

Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

DERBLIOTS. By W. J. LOCKE. {Second Edition. 
THE TREE of LIFE. By NBTTA 8YRETT. 

THE MAKING of a PRIG. By EVELYN SHARP. 
MAX. By JULIA CB08KEY. 

MIDDLE GREYNESS. By A. J. DAWSON. 
SYMPHONIES. By GEORGE EGERTON. 

THE QUEST of the GOLDEN GIRL. By 
RICHARD LB GALLIENNE. [Fifth Edition . 7 

PATIENCE SPAR HAWK and HER TIMES 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. [Fifth EdUi^i 

KING NOANBTT. By P. J. STIMSON. 

Illustrated Catalogues , post-free, on application. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NOTICE — The Second Edition of THE 

KING WITH TWO FACES, by 

M. E. COLERIDGE, having been entirely 
exhausted, a THIRD EDITION will be 
ready on TUESDAY NEXT at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, price 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “STEPHEN REMARK.” 

PAUL MERCER By the Rev. the 

Hon. JAMES ADDBRLEY. Third Edition. Cloth. 3s. «d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE. —“Will be welcomed by all the 
large number of readers who enjoyed the same author’s 
Stephen Remarx.’ “ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MI8THER O’RYAN.” 

THE SON OF A PEASANT. By 

EDWARD MoNULTY. Cloth, 8*. J 

STANDARD.—** An exoellent Irish story.’* 

SEVENTH THOUSAND. 

MORE BEASTS (For Worse Chil¬ 
dren). The new Nonsense Book by H. B. and B. T. B . 
Authors of "The Bad Child's Book of Beasts.” 4to, 
3a. 6d. * 

A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 

Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her 
NteWj BLANCHE CLOUGH. With 3 J^aitef SroJ, 

SPECTATOR. —"M i ss B. Clough has unfolded with 
si n g ular discretion, clearness, and sympathy the early 
history cf an important institution, and the personality of a 
great pioneer.” 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

RECOLLECTIONS of AUBREY BE 

J voL, with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 

TRUTH. ‘The most genial, charming, and amusing 
volume of reminiscences of the year.” 

MORNING POST.-** These * Recollections • will appeal 
t° many sympathies, personal, political, social, literary, 
and religious.’ 1 J * 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** A remarkable book.** 

BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 

An Aooount of the Benin Expedition. By R. H. 
BACON, D.S.O., Commander R.N. Illustrated by 
W. H. Overend. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DAIL Y MAIL. —“ As fascinating as it evidently is com¬ 
plete and accurate.” 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 

LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK, 6.°., M.P. Edited by ROBERT EADON 
LEADER. With 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. 
GLOBE.—" This book is weloome. Mr. Leader has done 
his work well, and Roebuck the man, aa well aa Roebuck 
the Parliamentarian, la made to stand clearly before the 
mind a eye.” 

SECOND EDITION. 

STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 

of English Literature at University College, Liverpool. 
Author of « The English Novel,” “Robert L^Steral: 
son,” Ao. Crown 8vo, fis. 

ffL.L MALL GAZETTE.—" A model treatise on a 
most difficult and important theme.** 

ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 

FIBE and SWORD in the SUDAN. 

B^L^LATINr PASHA, O.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. 
WINGATE. D.S.O. New and Porralar Bditinn a m 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

CBBZSXStAS LIST. 

THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and HIS 

. ^v£ eir w. Magazine and Friends. By Mrs. 
Vols. I. and II., with 4 Portraits, demy 

8vo, £2 2s. 

THE BOYS' CHRI8TMAS PRESENT. 
PBINOE EANJITSINHJI’S 
JUBILEE BOOK of OBIOKET. With 

107 Full-Page Illustrations. 

*•* Particulars qf the different Editions maw be had from 
the Booksellers. 

CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
UNTOLD TALES of the PAST. By 

BEATRICE HARRADEN. With 40 Drawings by H. R. 
Millar. In handsome binding, square 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

BY THE MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 

THE ARMS Of the ROYAL and PAR¬ 
LIAMENTARY BURGHS of SCOTLAND. By JOHN, 
MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T., J. R. N. MACPHAIL, 
and H. W. LONSDALE. With 131 Engravings on 
Wood, and 11 other Illustrations. Crown 4to, £2 2a. net. 

*.* Only a fern copies are offered for sale. 

DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By 

R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doono,’* 
** The Maid of Sker.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S 

FEMALE CHARACTERS. By HELENA FAUOIT 
(Lady Mabtut). Dedicated by permission to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition. 
With Portrait by Lehmann. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY. Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 
New Edition. With Supplement by WILLIAM BAYNE. 
Library Edition, half-morocco, 18s. net. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

POCKET EDITION. Tastefully Bound. 

AMOS BARTON. Pott 8vo, Is. net. 

MR GILTIL’S LOVE STORY. Pott 

8vo, Is. net. 

JANET’S REPENTANCE. Pott 8vo, 

Is. net. 

Also in leather binding , Is. 6 d. net each. 

8TANDARD WORKS FOR PRESEHTAT10N. 
KINOLAKE’S INVASION of the 

CRIMRA. 9 vols., orown 8vo. With an Index to the 
Complete Work. Illustrated with Maps and Plana. 
Bach TOlnme price 8s. 


•"*-**’ * XIBUOIOMM UJT UIOUL.-VAH. 

GATE, D.8.O. New and Popular Edition. 8s. BURTON’S HISTORY Of SCOTLAND. 


SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES EOS 0IFT-B00K8. 

THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD in 

ENGLISH FURNITURE. By K. WARREN 
CLOUSTON. With 800 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to, handsome!/ bound, 81s. net. (In con¬ 
junction with Messrs. Debenham A Freebody.) 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An 

Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in England from 
Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
ALBERT HART8HORNE, F.S.A. Illustrated by 
about 70 Tinted Plates and several Hundred Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Snper-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 

EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS. 

By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of 
the Alpine Club and Hon. Sec. of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. Illustrated by 74 Photogravure 
Plates, about 140 Illustrations in Text, and 4 Original 
Maps. 2 vols., large 4to. £3 3s. net. 

Large-Paper Edition entirely exhausted. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Stkkbt Lovdou, W. EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard 

Edition. In 21 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
top, £2 12s. 60 . Also to be obtained in the following 
leather bindings: Half brown calf, gilt top; half 
blue and green polished morooco, gilt top ; half brown 
polished morocco, panelled back. 

GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS and 

LIFE. 9 volumes in 8. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound 
in art linen cloth, paper label title, and in straight- 
grained cloth, with panelled title, 42s. Sold in Sets 
only. 

GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS. Cheap 

Uniform Edition, Illustrated. The Set (8 vols. in 7), 
handsomely bound in half-calf, marbled edges; half¬ 
calf, gilt top; half-morooco, gilt top. 

The prices of the leather bindings may be had on 
application to the Booksellers. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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Ir.T. F ISHER PKWIN’S NEW B OOKS, 

thb fine art book of tbb season. 

THE WORK of CHARLE8 KEENE. Intro- 

duct km md Comment* by JOSEPH PENNELL, and a Btblio- 
W«»«i WorU. 

.1 oopiea. 


Tha DaUv -^ 

Kmoi vo have jet had. 


appreciation of 


LETTERS of DANTE GABRIEL BOS- 

BETTI to WILLIAM ALLINGH AM, 1854-1870. Edited by G 
B1RKBEOK HILL. D.C.L. Illustrated with Phoiogravoree,and 

“T^'bwKb^ndj in amneinganeodoteeof the early pre-RaphaeUte 
<Uy»."-PaU MM OamtU. 

By the Author of “ Life in the Tuilertee." 

THE STORY of MARIE ANTOINETTE 

By ANNA L. BIOKNELL. Illustrated. Clottu . . 

ScoUman .-"Specially entertaining....The book ta sumptuously 
bound, and contains about 30 portraits and scenes about Versailles in 
the highest style of book illustration.” 

New Volume of the “ Builders of Greater Britain.” 

Edited by H. P. WILSON. 

SIR THOMAS MAITLAND: The Mastery 

of the Mediterranean. By WAITER PREWEN LORD. 

PM Mall GaMtU.—" Mr. Lord has brought out the contrasts and 
eeoentrieities of his hero's character with admirable olearnees and 
with considerable humour. Written in a bright and spirited style, 
this study of Sir Thomas Maitland furnishes a fascinating chapter in 
the history of the making of the Empire.” 

Recently issued, in same Series, 

frXB WALTER RALROH. By Maptin A. §. 

HUME. With Photogravure Frontispiece and Map, doth, Be. each. 

New Volume of " The Story of the Nations.' 

MODERN FRANCE. 1789-1895. Bv Andre 

LEBON, Msmb. House of Deputies, late Minister for Trade and 
Industry. Many Illustrations, and Index; doth, 6a 
Journal rfss DobaU (translation): " M. Lebon has apoompllshed his 
dtflknlt task with unusual suocesa HU book is not a dry clas sific a tio n 
of events; it U a complete narrative, in which nothing is wanting, 
nothing Is superfluous. — P. Villas*. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE SCHOOL for 8AU1TS. By John Oliver 

HOBBES. Green doth, gilt tops, 0a 
M * The School for Saints ’ is spiritually and intellectually a remark¬ 
able book.. .The book U packed with intellectual matter, with acute 
observations of human foibles, and arresting reflections of life." 

Uttroturu 

GOOD BEADING: Extracts from many 

books by the Authors. 3rd year. Pig>er, la ; doth, 3a 

A LIST of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S REGENT PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS will be sent post free to any address on receipt of oanL 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 


London: T. FISHES UNWIN, Paternoster Square, B.O. 

THIRD TEAR. 

COS MO POL IS: 

A Tri-Lingual and International Renew. 

Edited by F. ORTMANS. 

Price 2 b. 6d. 

V Contain! upwards of 300 Pages in each Fart 

It ia not possible to give a detailed programme for the 
ooming year, bat our readers already know that all im¬ 
portant events arising from politics, literature. art or 
science will rood to Immediate attention in OOSKO- 
POLX8. No efforts will be spared to procure interesting 
unpublished papers, especially letters. In this respect we 
are glad to announoe a second series of Letters of Joan 
Stuast Uiu, some Notes of S. T. Colisidos on a Gorman 
History of Comic Literature: in French the Letters of 
Emils Ollivixk to Ricsxxn Wisin, the Correspondence 
of Marshal Mxexix, the Memoirs of Ixosss ; in German 
the C or respo n dence of Touastnirarr. We have not for¬ 
gotten the success obtained by the simultaneous discussion 
in three sections of the Review of ooe question. 

As it is oar intention to continue these discussions, we 
have much pleasure In announcing for January, 1888, a 
symposium on " Society of the Future.” The English 
Article will be by Hr. Htfumao, the Frenoh by M. Jaoses, 
the German by M. Lixbxyxcht. The February number 
will contain answers by the most eminent authorities on 
the Conservative dde; while in the March number some 
noted personalities ia the three countries will contribute 
letters containing their opinion and judgment of the two 
social doctrines as exposed in these articles. Many other 
important qneetiona will he tr ea t ed in the same way—the 
C&ciitl Expansion of European Nations, the 
queetion of Women’s Bights, Ac. 

Lastly, the Editor ia glad to inform the readers of 
OOaKOPOLlS of the considerable extension the Review 
will take in 1888 by means of Supplements. A Russian 


FRAGMENTS of the BOOKS of KINGS 

A CORDING to the TRANSLATION of AQUIL*. 
From a MS. formerly in the Genisa at * 'airo, now in 
the pomession of O. 'laylor, D.D., Master of .-t. 
Johns College, and H. Seheehter, M.A., University 
Reader in Talmudio Literature. Edited by F 0. 
BURKITT, M.A., with a Preface by 0. TAYLOR, 

D. D. imp, Ito, with 8 Facsimiles, 10s. 8d. net. 

[Immediately • 

A CATALOGUE of the GREEK VASES 

in the FITZWILLIAM MUS UK, CAMBRIDGE. By 

E. A. GARDNER, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and 

Gains College; Yates Profeasor of Archaeology at 
University College, london. Royal Bvo, with 4 
Plates, 12s. «d. net. [ Immediately. 

0 NOMAS riOON ANGLO - SAXONI 

CUM: A List of Anglo-Saxon Proper Names from the 
time of Beda to that of Kin? John. By W. G. 
8E - RLE, M.A , late Fellow of Q teen's College, am- 
bridge. Royal 8vo, 80s. net. 

TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions 

to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. 
ARMITAGB ROBINSON, D.D., Norrisian Profeaaorof 
Divinity. 

VoLV. No. X Clement of Alexandria: Quis Divas 
Balvetur. Br-edited, together with an Introduction on 
the MBS. of Clement’s Works, by P. MORDAUNT 
BARNARD, M.A., Christ’s Coliege, Cambridge. Demy 
8vo, 3s. not. 

VoLS. No. 3. The Hymn oftbeBonl, contained in the 
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REVIEWS. 


ME. WATSON’S POETEY. 

The Hope of the World, and Other Poems. 
By William Watson. (John Lane.) 

A BOUT 1880 Mr. Watson published The 
Prince’s Quest, a pretty poem, in sen¬ 
suous couplets caught from Keats. It was 
boyish poetry, but it took the fancy of Eossetti 
who was generous in his praise. Then Mr. 
Watson came under the influence of Words¬ 
worth, and his literary ideals changed. He 
vowed himself to the service of no loose- 
vestured muse, but to one of chastened, 
dignified, austere beauty. He would recall 
a laxly-singing world to classic serenity and 
classic stateliness. The firstfruits of the 
new ambition are visible in the Epigrams of 
1884, long neglected and now scarcely ob¬ 
tainable. Of the quatrain, terse, polished, 
pregnant with meaning, Mr. Watson proved 
himself a master. Here is a specimen: 

“ 'Tia human fortune’s happiest height, to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and whole: 
Second in order of felicity 
I hold it, to have walk’d with such a soul.” 

And, again: 

“ Think not thy wisdom can illume away 
The ancient tanglement of night and day. 
Enough, to acknowledge both, and both 
revere: 

They see not clearliest who see all things 
clear.” 

It was Wordsworth's Os-ace that first, 
though not at once, found Mr. Watson an 
audience. In 1892—those were palmy days 
for new poets—his fresh and undeniable 
poetic voice was recognised, and received 
a warm welcome. Since then, in spite of 
injudicious friends, his reputation has in¬ 
creased, and is increasing. Classic he is still 
in manner and temperament, with the charac¬ 
teristic qualities and defects of classicism. 
At his best he can be extraordinarily 
felicitous, and can move with a liberal 
gait that approaches sublimity. But the 
step from the sublime to the commonplace 
is one easily covered by the classic attitude; 
and Mr. Watson often takes it. Then he 
•an be tame, frigid, tedious. Perhaps his 


finest single poem is Lachryma Musarum, 
an elegy upon Lord Tennyson, from which 
we quote a few lines: 

“ For lo ! creation’s self is one great choir, 

And what is nature’s order but the rhyme 
Whereto the worlds keep time, 

And all things move with all things from 
their prime ? 

Who shall expound the mystery of the lyre ? 
In far retreats of elemental mind 
Obscurely comes and goes 
The imperative breath of song, that as the 
wind 

Is trackless, and oblivious whence it blows. 
Demand of lilies wherefore they are white, 
Extort her crimson secret from the rose, 

But ask not of the Muse that she disclose 
The meaning of the riddle of her might: 
Somewhat of all things sealed and recondite, 
Save the enigma of herself, she knows.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Watson does not 
recognise ms own limitations. His bent is 
essentially thoughtful, meditative, elegiac; 
he has not the lyric cry. Yet from time to 
time he would write lyrics, and, of all singers 
most deliberate, will call himself “ a tarry¬ 
ing minstrel, who finds, not fashions, his 
numbers.” At heart he is philosopher 
rather than bard: it is a sane, a manly, 
a wholesome philosophy. 

In his latest volume, The Hope of the 
World, both his qualities and the defects of 
his qualities are well represented. The 
book is slight, but the three longer poems 
with which it opens may well take their 
place with Mr. Watson’s finest work. 
All three may roughly be classed as 
elegiac, by which we mean that, though 
emotion is expressed in them, it is an 
intellectualised emotion, dominated and 
over-ruled by speculative thought. Pro¬ 
foundly sceptical in temper, they draw their 
inspiration from a remarkable fervour and 
chastity of moral purpose. The higher, 
the ethical agnosticism, has found no such 
setting of poetry since the too brief days of 
Matthew Arnold’s song. The number which 
gives its title to the volume is a repudiation 
of facile optimism. The poet finds Law in 
heaven; Love he finds only on earth. Of 
an ethical intention in Law there is no 
proof, nor any sign that man was the goal 
of creation; his existence may be due but to 
a chance throw of Nature’s die: 

“ In cave and bosky dene 
Of old there crept and ran 
The gibbering form obscene 
That was and was not man. 

"With fairer covering dad 
The desert beasts went by; 

The couchant lion had 
More speculative eve, 

And goodlier speech the birds, than we when 
we began.” 

If, then, man is not necessarily the culmina¬ 
tion of an ascent on earth, how dare we 
infer an ascent in some distant life ? Hope 
will have it so, but this is the hardihood of 
hope. And as for virtue, is not the virtue 
which disregards such hope the truer ? The 
poem closes with two stanzas of a noble 
stoicism, a fine climax to a finely handled 
theme. 

‘‘ Carry thy largesse hence, 

Light Giver! Let me learn 
To abjure the opulence 

I have done nought to earn; 


And on this world no more 
To cast ignoble slight, 

Counting it but the door 
Of other worlds more bright. 

Here, where I fail or conquer, here is my 
concern: 

Here, where perhaps alone 
I conquer or I fail. 

Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 

I ask no perfumed gale; 

I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 
Chance and victorious Death, 

Life, and my doom obscure, 

Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what 
port I sail.” 

Equally fine and closely akin to this in its 
thought is “ The Unknown God.” It would 
seem to owe its origin to a remarkable 
passage in the recently discovered Logia of 
Jesus, which countenances the Greek con¬ 
ception of a deity immanent in nature, 
rather than the Hebrew conception, which 
met and overcame this in the early centuries 
of Christianity, of a deity external to and 
set over against nature. It has a stately 
opening: 

“ When, overarched by gorgeous night, 

I wave my trivial self away ; 

When all I was to all men's sight 
Shares the erasure of the day; 

Then do I cast my cumbering load, 

Then do I gain a sense f God.” 

The God of Judaea, made in the image of 
a Jew, an anthropomorphic God, a tribal 
divinity, Mr. Watson unhesitatingly rejects: 

“ A God whose ghost, iu arch and aisle, 

Yet haunts his temple—and his tomb; 
But follows in a littl i while 
Odin and Zeus to equal doom ; 

A God of kiadred seed and line; 

Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine. 

O streaming worlds, O crowded »ky, 

O life, and mine own soul’s abyss, 

Myself am i-carce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like this ! 

This my Begetter ? This was what 
Man in his violent youth begot.” 

Then he strives to express his sense of a 
divine power which, in some unintelligible 
but none the less real sense, is in all things, 
a power unapproachable by prayer, and not 
to be thought of as over-ruling human 
actions. 

“ Raise thou the stone, and find me there, 
Cleave thou the wood, and there am I.” 

Man has thoughts and ideals that are 
divine, but the law of the world is in no 
obvious or direct harmony with these. On 
the contrary, success in life, for nation or 
individual, is most often reached by 
flagrant disregard of the higher promptings. 
And so Mr. Watson counters Mr. Kipling: 

“ Best by remembering God, say some, 

We keep our high imperial lot. 

Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot! 

A lovelier faith their happier crown, 

But history laughs and weeps it down! ” 

In dealing with these two po ems we have 
been content to expound Mr. Watson, and not 
to comment upon him, because we are here 
concerned not with the essential justice of 
his thinking, but with the magnificent 
poetic form in which he voices it. The 
third important poem in the book is an 
Ode in May, a hymn of exultation to our 
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lather the Sun, who begat us on our 
mother the Earth. This is perhaps Mr. 
Watson’s high-water mark as a lyricist. 
The half-dozen lines that we quote seem to 
us, for once in a way, really to breathe “ the 
imperative breath of song” : 

“ What is so sweet and dear 
As a prosperous morn in May, 

The confident prime of the day, 

And the dauntless youth of the year, 

When nothing that asks for bliss, 

Asking aright, is denied. 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 

And half of the world a bride P ” 

This has the real impetus : here the oestrus 
of song has stung. The score of poems 
which make up the rest of the book contain 
only one thing of first-rate importance. This 
is a sonnet on “Estrangement,” which we 
do not hesitate to class with such master¬ 
pieces upon similar themes as Drayton’s 
sonnet, “ Since there’s no help, come, let us 
kiss and part ”; and that by a modem poetess 
which is called ‘ ‘ Renouncement, ” and begins, 
“ I must not think of thee; and tired, yet 
strong.” There is real imaginative insight 
here: 

“ So, without overt breach, we fall apart, 
Tacitly sunder—neith-r you nor I 
Conscious of one intelligible why, 

And both, from severance, winning equal 
smart. 

So, with resigned and acquiescent heart, 
Whene’er your name on some chance lip may 
lie, 

I seem to see an alien shade pass by, 

A spirit wherein I have no lot or part. 

Thus may a captive, in some fortress grim, 
From casual speech betwixt his warders, learn 
That June on her triumphal progress goes 
Through arched and bannered woodlands; 
while for him 

She is a legend emptied of concern, 

And idle is the rumour of the rose.” 

Two or three of Mr. Watson’s slighter 
numbers are echoes of his Eastern campaign. 
Ethical fervour and enlightened patriotism 
drove him into politics; he aspired to play 
Tyrteeus to the Anglo-Saxon against the 
Moslem. From the point of view of poetry 
it was not entirely a success; the trumpet- 
note is hard to catch, and Mr Watson never 
quite caught it. But we prefer Mr. Watson 
bellicose to Mr. Watson sentimental or Mr 
Watson facetious. He has a heavy hand 
at gallantry or humour; and when he com¬ 
bines the two he is intolerable. Thus he 
flutes it “ To S. W. in the Forest 

“ Does the Forest need you P No ! 

Any hidden hollow there 
Sweet enough without you were. 

You are palpably de trop 

In the glades of Fontainebleau.’ ” 

This is poor fooling. We take our leave 
of Mr. Watson with a sense that, in spite 
of the manifest inequalities of his inspira¬ 
tion, he has yet deserved well of us, in 
that he has set before him a high poetic 
ideal, and has followed it unflinchingly. 
He, if anyone, has a right to say, as he 
does say, of his muse: 

“ At least she prompts no vulgar strain; 

At least are noble themes her choice.” 

And, again: 

“ It was her vow that she would dwell 
With greatest things, or dwell alone.” 


THE INVENTION OF FAIRYLAND. 

All the Way to Fairyland. By Evelyn Sharp. 

(John Lane.) 

Thebe are two theories in the matter. A 
very long time ago (according to the elder 
one) somebody sat down and invented Fairy¬ 
land. Or perhaps it was a joint effort, and 
a committee of somebodies sat round a 
green-baize-covered table. Anyhow, whether 
dating from a plural they or a singular he, 
the result seems to have been exactly right 
and unalterable and satisfactory. The rules 
were framed once and for all; the laws were 
codified; the population (with a certain 
range and liberty) fixed; and the manners 
(within a large margin of license) prescribed. 
From that far-away time till now, the con¬ 
ditions have remained immovable, and both 
deliberate attempts at subversion and spirts 
of red revolution have alike fizzled out and 
faded away, powerless against the splendidly 
massive conservatism of a tradition that has 
its suckers on the unwritten side of history. 

Perhaps it is on this very account that 
the later pioneers in fairy scholarship, recog¬ 
nising in this very fixity something more 
than natural, have advanced the daring 
theory that as it cannot possibly be we who 
invented Faiiyland, Fairyland must have 
invented us. According to this thesis of 
theirs, we only exist bv favour of fairies. 
Having pleased, in a whimsical moment, to 
invent us (Lord only knows why), they have 
us at their mercy, and, as soon as they are 
tired of thinking about us, or want a new 
amusement—puff! we shall go out, and 
that story will be over. Fortunately fairies, 
as all records agree, are loving, irrational, 
and not easily wearied; and, after all, 
humanity must possess many humorous 
points for the outsider that escape the 
encaged observer within. So we may, 
perhaps, count upon another month or so 
yet in which to read a fairy book or two, 
and even to criticise them. 

Everybody knows how a fairy-story should 
be made; but the inflexibility of the condi¬ 
tions has galled the withers of many radicals, 
who have kicked accordingly and essayed to 
fling their burden — with the satisfying 
result of failure, complete and dead. The 
up-to-date fairy-story, with its jibes and sly 
hits at the topics of the day and the modem 
attitude of thought, raised its revolutionary 
head for a very brief while; Mr. Dash, if 
we recollect aright, did some neat and pretty 
things in that way; so did Miss Blank. 
Even the Water-Babies, delightful as it is, 
has the same taint—the taint, that is, of a 
fairyism which is the vehicle only, not the 
whole aim and end. 

Miss Evelyn Sharp falls into no such error. 
The conditions, after all, are not hard, once 
one recognises them clearly and fully, as she 
does. Of these the principal, undoubtedly, 
are, that you should have the right accent 
and adopt the right point of view. I say 
nothing of wit, wisdom, and imagination. 
No one who has not all three would ever 
dream of venturing upon a fairy-story— 
perhaps I may go a step farther and say 
that no one who has all three, in full endow¬ 
ment, would ever dream of writing anything 
else. At any rate, Miss Sharp has wit, 


wisdom, and imagination for her initial 
equipment, but she possesses also what is 
rarer far—the accent and the point of view; 
with entire recognition, too, of the limita¬ 
tions these impose. For instance, she would 
never introduce her bicycle—supposing her 
to possess one — into this old - fashioned 
country. She knows perfectly well that if 
there should be any occasion for hurry— 
which is rarely the case in Fairy-land— 
naturally you take a rocking-horse. 

It is a minor test, in these cases, but an 
interesting one, to see how far the handling 
of bird-and-beast life is right and natural- 
natural, that is, from the fairy point of 
view, for fairy animals, like heraldic animals, 
have their own severe laws, quite inde¬ 
pendent of zoological cod os. The beasts in 
this book fully answer the test. They are 
clever and sweet and tender, of course, or 
they would not be here ; but they never 
strain after scoring ” or being “ smart ” 
by their modernity — apractice akin to 
gagging in an actor. The same may be 
said of the toys, who behave as honest toys 
should, and not at all like young people 
with views. There is one doll in particular, 
of whom I dare to say that she behaves in 
the most varied and trying circumstances 
exactly as a gentle-doll should ; and I have 
known some very well-bred ones. But 
every story bubbles with wit, tenderness, 
and fancy, and even their humanity (a rare 
achievement) is as kissable as their beasts 
and their toy-folk. 

“ And there they built a very small bouse in 
a very big garden, and they planted it with 
rows of chocolate-tree s, and rows of acid-drop- 
bushes, and lots of almond-rockeries; and the 
fairies came and filled it with flowers from 
Fairyland that had no names at all, but wwe 
the most beautiful flowers that any one has 
ever seen, for they never faded nor died, but 
just changed into something else when they 
were tired of being the same flower.” 

The right accent seems to be there, as in 
the chime of hare-bells at the hour for 
evening step-dancing on mushroom - tops. 
And who will dare question the point of 
view ? 

Mrs. Percy Dearmer’s delightful illustra¬ 
tions might well serve as pegs from which 
to dangle much highly coloured talk on 
modern tendencies of art, and so on. Bnt 
I prefer to go straight to my individual 
impression, and to thank her for summoning 
up so dear and so early a recollection as 
that of my very first paint-box. Surely the 
“ manner ” of this artist was my own “ early 
manner”—those broad simple spaces, that 
large handling of primary colours? My 
tongue begins to protrude again as 1 
look at them (this was a part of the early 
manner). Again the obstinate lid of that 
paint-box jams and slides a little, and jams 
again in its old way—again the crimson 
lake sticks to the Prussian blue, and the 
gamboge persists in “ racking un ” when 
the lid has to be pushed back—and the potent 
old smell asserts itself once more. Mis. 
Dearmer ought to be very happy painting 
such pictures, and one wonders she ever 
does anything else. But, perhaps, she 
never does do anything else. 

Kenneth Gichame. 
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ROSSETTI. 

letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to WilMam 

Allingham, 1854-1870. By George Birk- 

beck Hill, D.O.L. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Of these letters the most important have 
already appeared in an American magazine; 
but, together with the informing, and as a 
rule very satisfactory, notes of Dr. TTiil, 
they are thoroughly welcome in their new 
and extended form. It would be affectation 
to say that the letters have any literary 
value of their own; they are interesting 
because they are Rossetti’s, and that is 
enough. There is nothing romantic, and 
there is nothing morbid about them from 
beginning to end. They are practical, sane, 
and even shrewd throughout; and they show 
the poet in a particularly amiable light, 
deferential to the opinions of an inferior 
mind while holding fast to his own, eager 
to make the most of merit in others, and 
unsparing of trouble in the services of 
friendship. Rossetti has been much written 
about, but chiefly in the later years of his 
life, when drugs had done their worst for 
him. These letters deal with days before 
that interior darkness had set in. Their 
chief melancholy is only that which die 
reader borrows from his own knowledge of 
the after life of Rossetti, who, meanwhile, 
was a schoolboy in his simplicity, in his 
modesty, in his attitude towards his ambi¬ 
tions, and in his slang. 

All the same, things went with the poet 
very much awry. He was constantly writing 
to friends to “inflict his MS. verses upon 
them ”—so little was his real power as a poet 
at first appreciated by himself or by them. 
It will be news to many that the father 
of Dante Rossetti expostulated with him 
for wasting time on verse when he might 
have been at his easel. In 1860 he sent the 
MSS. to Mr. Ruskin, and then to Alling¬ 
ham. He had asked Mr. Ruskin to send 
“Jenny” to the Comhill, but Mr. Ruskin 
had refused, offering instead to send one of 
the mystical poems which Rossetti did not 
care to isolate. 

“ I wish you’d specially tell me,” says Rossetti 
to Allin g ham , “of any you don’t think worth 
including. Tcu will find that your advice has 
been followed often (if you remember what you 
gave), and so it is not time wasted to advise me. 
When I think how old most of these things are, 
it seems like a sort of mania to keep thinking 
of them still; but I suppose one’s leaning still 
to them depends mainl y on their having no 
trade associations, and being still a sort of 
thing of one’s own.” 

What the poet personally loses of the 
poetry he gives to others is here suggested; 
and the same sentiment may have had 
something to do with Rossetti’s later dis¬ 
like of exhibiting his pictures. Of the 
poems in MS., meanwhile he adds: “I have 
no definite ideas as to doing anything with 
them, but should like, even if they lie at 
rest, to make them as good as I can.” Are 
there such poems hidden in portfolios now ? 
one can but ask. The sharpened appetite 
of readers and of editors seems to negative 
the possibility. Yet Rossetti was in com¬ 
munication with Allingham, an editor and 
the friend of editors, a fair critic and a fair 


poet, whose own verses were always nego¬ 
tiable; and “Jenny,” and many another 
poem that is now the world’s possession, lay 
for years in a neglected MS., which ran 
risks in the post—(“ I have no other copies,” 
he writes to Allingham) — and made at 
last a veritable descent into the tomb. 

On Rossetti’s preferences in literature and 
life, the Allingham Letters throw new light. 
First, as regards his own poems, one learns 
that he had “ no prejudice himself in favour 
of ‘Ave,’ when Allingham suggested its 
omission from his volume; but happily he 
knew “ he should be smothered by certain 
friends it has if it did not go in.” 
Writing to a maiden aunt, after his 
poems were published, Rossetti tells her 
he has heard, with remorse, that she has 
ordered a copy. “To speak frankly,” he 
says, “I was deterred from sending it to 
you by one poem, ‘Jenny,’ of which I felt 
uncertain whether you would be pleased 
with it. I am not ashamed of naving 
written it (indeed, I assure you that I would 
never have written it if I thought it 
unfit to be read with good results). My 
mother likes it, on the whole, the best in 
the volume after some consideration.” That 
was as it should be; but we do not think 
any worse of Miss Christina Rossetti, with 
her severe reserves and denials, for having 
confessed to a friend late in her life that 
she had never read it. Rossetti “loathed 
Once a Week , illustrations and all. Mere¬ 
dith’s novel, however,” he adds, “ has very 
great merit of a wonderfully queer kind.” 
The allusion is, of course, to Evan Har¬ 
rington. Of another friend of those days, 
Swinburne, he says: “As for his plays, 
I don’t think they will be to your liking. 
For my own part, I think he is much better 
suited to ballad writing and such like; but 
there are real beauties in the plays too.” 
Of The Ring and the Book he thought “ there 
was perversity in the choice of the subject, 
though, of course, redeemed by perverse 
treatment.” Stories of Carlyle’s brusque¬ 
nesses grow a little tiring, but yet another is 
told here. Meeting Browning, and “ meaning 
to say something to please,” he found him¬ 
self saying of The Rtng and the Rook : “ It 
is a wonderful book. I read it all 
through, all made out of an Old Bailey 
story that might have been told in 
ten lines, and only wants forgetting.” 
Walt Whitman he regarded as “sublimated 
Tupper.” The literary and personal friend¬ 
ship between Mr. Ruskin and Rossetti is 
shown at its strongest in this book. Mr. 
Ruskin may, indeed, be called the fairy- 
godfather of the piece. He it was whose 
purse enabled Miss Siddal, a consumptive 
from the first, to go abroad to sunshine 
before her marriage with Rossetti. The 
records of that union as they appear in 
these Letters are happy records, despite 
poverty and despite the birth of a child, 
like Tennyson’s first-born, already dead. 
The starting of the firm of Morris & Co. is 
alluded to, the “real shop,” as Rossetti 
calls it with excited elation, belonging at 
first, not to Morris only (the “ Topsy ” of 
these Letters), but also to Rossetti, to 
“Ned” (Sir Edward Burae Jones), and 
to others. The friendship between the 
Burae Jones’s and the Dante Rossettis 


was so dose that, shortly after their 
marriage, they talked of making a common 
home together. 

The editing of the Letters leaves little to 
be desired. A serious accusation of “ vanity” 
against a poet who said in a private letter 
that he preferred one of his own poems to 
fifty “Mauds,” shows a slight defect of 
humour on Dr. Hill’s part: he was a poet 
who said and wrote many things with a 
twinkle in his eye. On another page, 
“Victories of Love” is misprinted “Vic¬ 
tims”; and Dr. Hill, in saying that Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere cannot have carried out his 
intention of editing an anthology that was 
to contain specimens of Dante and Christina 
Rossetti’s verse, does not speak bv the book. 
Dr. Hill has seen only the 1893 edition of the 
Household Poetry Book ; but it was issued 
years earlier with a fuller representation of 
contemporary verse. 


TWO AMERICAN BOOKS. 

The Literary History of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. By Moses Coit Tyler. (Putnam.) 

“ Not in jest or playfulness, but in uttermost 
sincerity of soorn, in the ruthlessness of un¬ 
forgiving hate was this poet of alienated 
America (Philip Freneau) to say his last word 
to the unfortunate monarch whose blundering 
conscientiousness in kingcraft, whose well- 
intentioned and prayerful obstinsey in baleful 
leadership had at last brought to England the 
loss of her most valuable dependency, and to 
the English-speaking race a disruption that 
should bear for unborn millions on both sides 
of the Atlantic a legacy, perhaps an endless 
legacy, of mutual ill-will.” 

This passage is sufficiently typical of 
the spirit in which Mr. Tyler has ap¬ 
proached his task. The ordinary English¬ 
man, conscious of nothing but loudly 
feeling towards Americans and of pride 
in their achievements, is naturally a little 

{ >uzzled about this talk of “an endless 
egacy of ill-will.” Lord Rosebery, at the 
recent celebration of the Battle of Bannock¬ 
burn, happily observed that England could 
well afford to forget to remember the 
triumphs of Flodden and Dunbar. In the 
same way the modern Englishman looks 
round, and can think without emotion of 
Saratoga and Yorktown, while to the victors 
such impartiality is still impossible. At 
any rate, we can assure Mr. Tyler that the 
ill-will between the two peoples, if it still 
survive, is at least no longer “mutual.” 
And reading over this collection of the 
literature of the Revolution one is struck by 
the little difference whioh a hundred years 
have made. It is as though the clockwork of 
American national life in this particular 
matter had stood suddenly still. Mr. Tyler’s 
attitude towards England is still that of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker, and might easily 
find expression in the preacher’s words: 

“ See yonder spacious fields, subdued to fruit¬ 
fulness by the sweat and toil of our fathers or 
ourselves, yielding their increase to clothe, 
pamper and enrich the tyrant’s favourites, who 
are base enough to assist him in his cursed plots 
to enslave us. Does thii rouse your resent¬ 
ment P Stop a moment, and I’ll show yov. 
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spectacle more shocking than this ! What 
meagre visages do I see in yonder field, toiling 
and covered with sweat to cultivate the soil ? 
Who are those in rags, hewing burdens and 
drawing water for these haughty lords, and 
then cringing to them for a morsel of bread P 
They are (O gracious God! support my spirits) 
—they are my sons and my daughters loaded 
with irons aud dragging after them wherever 
they go the heavy, galling, ignominious r.h»un« 
of da very.” 

This appalling picture is based upon 
the fact that the British Parliament had 
passed a Stamp Act which in its main 
features was modelled upon an Act passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature ten years 
before, and which was designed to raise 
money, not for exportation to England, but 
for purely American purposes. In his 
allusions, however, to tne question of the 
employment of Hessians by the British 
Government, Mr. Tyler has allowed himself 
to be swayed by more modem sentiment. 
To the employers of those Hessians their 
hire seemed a very ordinary piece of busi¬ 
ness. King George was a German prince 
as well as a British monarch, and was 
accustomed to make such use of Germans. 
The colonists were well aware of the pretty 
German custom, and that the father of the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, whose mer¬ 
cenaries were smashed by Washington at 
Trenton, had, in Europe, on one occasion 
hired out six thousand of his soldiers to 
either side. 

Except for occasional excesses of language, 
with which his quaint anti-English feeling 
consciously betrays him, Mr. Tyler has done 
his work of selection excellently well. It is 
interesting to note that the American ten¬ 
dency to make bigness the test of greatness 
is not modem: thus Freneau, the most 
genuinely inspired of the poets of the 
ltevolution, after speaking of Britons as 
henceforth confined to their “insect isle,” 
pictures Jove putting Great Britain into the 
scales and at first finding difficulty in hand¬ 
ling a thing so small: 

“ Then searching about with his fingers for 
Britain 

Thought he, 4 This same island I cannot well 
hit on; 

The Devil take him who first called her 
Grqat! 

If she was—she is vastly diminished of late.’ 

Like a man that is searching his thigh for a 
flea, 

He peeped, and he fumbled, but nothing 
could see; 

At last he exclaimed—' I’m surely upon it— 

I think I have hold of a Aigldander’s 
bonnet.’ ” 

The great services rendered to the American 
cause by Thomas Paine are here warmly 
acknowledged. Even at this day it is im¬ 
possible to read his vigorous invective with¬ 
out wondering a little at the dauntless 
courage with which the man worked on 
without the slightest circumstance of personal 
encouragement. 

Ulysses S. Grant. By William Conant 

Church. (Putnam.) 

TnE design of the “ Heroes of the Nations ” 
series required the inclusion of a biography 
of General Grant, and that in turn required 


the telling of the twice-told tale of the 
American Civil War. Grant’s early career, 
his share in the Mexican War, and the cir¬ 
cumstances attending his retirement from the 
army in 1854, are told by Colonel Church 
with a creditable attempt at impartiality. 
Perhaps, in the light of subsequent events, 
it is only natural that Major Buchanan’s 
reprimand, for excessive drinking, which led 
to the break in Grant’s military career, 
should not be considered “unnecessarily 
harsh.” The episode is of importance only 
because of the difficulties whicn it made for 
Grant in the first years of his service against 
the Confederates. Happily for the cause of 
the Union, the dearth of officers who could 
even drill their men secured employment for 
Grant at the outbreak of hostilities, and his 
own force of character did the rest. 

Perhaps the most characteristic words he 
ever used in his life were those with which he 
concluded a despatch describing one of the 
first of the series of the murderous assaults 
to which he sent the army of the Potomac 
in May, 1864: “I propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” There is 
something chilling, and yet great, about the 
moral courage needed to write down that 
sentence. And he was true to his word. 
His men might die in heaps, but he knew 
that the North could repair the waste, and 
that his opponents could not. To wear the 
Confederates out, to keep them always on 
the move, to fight every fight to the finish, 
was his stem and simple policy, and he 
carried it out ruthlessly to the end. The 
great victories on the side of the North— 
Antietam and Gettysburg—for all the killing 
loss they inflicted on the South, had been 
defensive battles and gained by armies in 
retreat. With the coming of Grant the 
rdles of the two armies were changed, and 
the Confederates were driven to fighting 
only behind entrenchments. The Northern 
leader knew that all the while Sheridan was 
clearing the Shenandoah Yalley, and that 
Sherman was cutting Lee off from the field 
of supply and that victory was sure. The 
great merit of Colonel Church’s sketch is that 
it places Grant’s work before us plainly with 
all its limitations, and enables us to under¬ 
stand at what a cost he set himself to win. 


MB. LIONEL JOHNSON’S POEMS. 

Ireland, with Other Poems. By Lionel 
Johnson. (Elkin Mathews.) 

It is some while since the publication of 
Mr. Lionel Johnson’s first poetic volume, 
for he is not of those who emulate a popular 
novelist’s annual output. Among our 
younger poets he is in every sense con¬ 
spicuously solitary. He follows no literary 
fashion, he makes no clamant attempt to 
catch the popular ear; on all he writes is 
the stamp of a recluse. He is, we might 
say, manifoldly recluse. He is fastidious 
and academic (in the better sense of the 
word “ academic ”). He loves forgotten or 
unpopular causes, things past rather than 
things present; anything which the crowd 
neglects and passes by seems for him to 


have a haunting attraction; therefore he 
takes to his bosom all “ old, unhappy, far- 
off things.” The very title of ms book 
indicates this. Ireland is pre-eminently the 
type of forlorn causes ana a derelict past. 
But Ireland just now is fashionable among 
poets of “ the Celtic movement,” and accord¬ 
ingly Mr. Johnson does not stop here, but 
extends his sympathy to the land of the 
Cymry, to ancient Wales—a land truly 
appealing to poetic sympathies, if one could 
manage to ignore its gross modem utili¬ 
tarianism. Yet another recluse and con¬ 
temned thing is mysticism, and Mr. Johnson 
clings to mysticism. The most neglected 
kina of mysticism is Catholic mysticism; 
and to Catholic mysticism Mr. Johnson is 
specially wedded; but nothing repels him 
provided it be remote enough; and he writes 
with sympathy of paganism, provided it 
be mystical paganism; nay, he finds food 
for poetry even in magic. A curious, a 
seemingly heterogeneous course of V6rse he 
sets before us: but the hidden connexion lies 
in that thread of remoteness, of recluseness, 
running through it all. That the aristocratic 
selection which should belong (in style) to 
such a temperament is not lacking in Mr. 
Johnson is shown by the recognition which 
his former volume obtained at the hands of 
the press, and even in those young and 
advanoed Parisian periodicals which take 
notice of English literature. The Mereure de 
France, for example, which recently did itself 
the honour of translating Mr. Meredith’s 
splendid Essay on Comedy, reviewed appre¬ 
ciatively Mr. Johnson’s former volume of 
Poems. 

With all his meditative and unhurried 
incubation of his work, we could have 
wished that Mr. Johnson had somewhat 
thinned his present volume. On the whole, 
it does not seem to us that he is happiest in 
his longer, more diffuse, and ardorous 
poems. His, essentially, is the genius of 
architectural verse, cunning in dignified 
syllabic melody: resembling at its best the 
best work of Mr. Bobert Bridges. Many 
of the critics of his former volume assured 
him that he was best when most impulsive. 
We by no means agree with this, unless by 
impulse is meant feeling. A restrained and 
politic feeling, confined within austere and 
unsuperfluous limits, is his finest note. The 
three divisions of the poem called Magic 
represent him, we think, at his most 
excellent: 

“ Because by leaps I scale the secret sky, 

Upon the motion of a cunning star: 

Because I hold the winds oracular. 

And think on aery warnings, when men die. 
Because I tread the ground where shadows 
are: 

Therefore my name is grown a popular soorn, 
And I a children’s terror! ” 

It is in such calm and stately structure as 
this that Mr. Johnson shows his charac¬ 
teristic and individual gift. Even finer is 
the milsic of the second section: 

“ They wrong with ignorance a royal choice. 
Who cavil at my loneliness and labour: 

For them, the luring wonder of a voice, 

The viol’s cry for them, the harp and tabonr: 

For me divine austerity. 

And voices of philosophy. 
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Ah ! light imaginations, that discern 
No passion in the citadel of passion: 

Their fancies lie on flowers; but my thoughts 
turn 

To thoughts and things of an eternal fashion: 
The majesty and dignity 
Of everlasting verity.” 

Under guise of a magician defending his 
art against the multidude, this (whether or 
not Mr. Johnson was conscious of it) puts, 
in majestic melody and chosen diction, the 
case for the austere poetry of truth against 
the voluptuous poetry of emotion and external 
beauty, which to the majority appears the 
only poetry worth a thought. It is curious, 
yet characteristic, that in a volume mainly 
devoted to Catholic mysticism, another fine 
poem should be “ Julian at Eleusis.” Here 
is a passage from the description of the 
Mysteries: 

4 ‘ The dark, that once brooded upon the deep. 
Ere any light was, heavy hung: and death, 
Mystical death hung in the vasty air. 

And in that world was silence; save each 
heart 

Trembled, each labouring heart and fearful 
soul. 

Then from the ends of earth, sweeping the 
seas, 

Fields, footless mountain-tops, and lonely 
moors, 

Wave upon wave of sound gathered: a moan, 
Dreary as the thin voice of a forlorn wind 
Through Daphne drifting down, fitful and 
slow; 

Soon swelling to the full voice of a sea 
Bearing beneath wild winds; till on their fear, 
With apparition of the Sacred Com 
And awfulness of imaged history, 

Smote the great storm of sound from vault 
to floor, 

Smote: and resigned again to silent gloom 
The air of adoration : mighty deep 
Shuddered to deep of darkness, under God. 
Then on their eyes fast sealed, their dreading 
ears, 

Thunder with flame broke through the 
sanctuary: 

Aud through the thunder, voices; through 
the flame, 

Visions : and in the vision and the voice, 

God’s light, and the whole melody of God.” 

We could cite also from these diversified 
poems passages which are admirable 
vignettes of Nature, as in the second section 
of “Christmas.” We could cite such intimate 
devotional poems as “ The Darkness.” And 
it seems strange that we have happened to 
quote from poems pagan. But, as Stephen 
Heller wrote to Sir Charles Halle, “ All the 
great artists are un peu paiens” and this 
must explain the enigma. 


HUMOURS OF OXFORD. 

Voces Academic<e. By C. Grant Robertson. 
(Methuen.) 

Aristophanes once came to Oxford, also 
Lucian, if we remember aright; both in the 
transient sheets which enliven Eights Week. 
And now we have so distinguished a scholar 
as Mr. C. G. Robertson giving us a com¬ 
pound of Mr. Anstey and Mr. Anthony 
Hope. He thinks no shame to leave his 
models obvious, and perhaps he is right. 
When a convention has once been estab¬ 


lished it is as well to keep faithfully to its 
original plan, instead of straining it by 
putting too much upon it. Indeed, the only 
fault we have to the thing concerns not the 
form but the matter. The old Voces Populi 
had for its field a very rich, varied, and 
curious life. But Oxford, after all, is a very 
little world, and its interests fall so in¬ 
evitably into a very few lines, that somehow 
they seem comparatively fiat, stale, and un¬ 
attractive. You have a provincial society in 
the Parks like any watering-place, circles 
of academic people, the world of under¬ 
graduates, athletic and smug, and the 
stereotyped summer visitor. After all, the 
types are not many, and as this genre is 
essentially of types, it is no fault of Mr. 
Robertson’s if the thing palls a little and we 
loathe the word “ Commem.” 

The author —experto crede —has a very 
thorough knowledge of Oxford slang, and 
an extensive acquaintance with the habits 
of the Undergraduate. We like him least 
when he strives after smart society dialogue, 
as in the sketches which conclude the book. 
He does not do it badly, but somehow it just 
misses its proper effect, and strikes one as 
laboured ana rather painfully superior. 
Also, there is far too much of the Young 
Don. In these pages he figures as a gay 
Lothario, a man of the world, the fine flower 
of youth, exactly as he figures in certain 
ladies’ novels. We have no objection to the 
type personally, but it is one which figures 
little in the place, and at best has small 
interest. Finally, there is an atrocious 
frontispiece to the book—and with this our 
grumblings cease. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Robertson has 
a very pretty wit, a shrewd eye for extra¬ 
vagance, and a neat, if laborious, style. Of 
all his people we like best the Foolish Under¬ 
graduate, as he appears putting his amiable 
foot in it at garden-parties, academic dinner¬ 
parties, and college concerts. We find him 
sojourning of an evening at the “Nelson 
dub,” which is presumably Vincent’s, and 
going through the toils of Hercules at pic¬ 
nics at Nuneham. The “Cricket Match,” 
where he disports himself at large, is perhaps 
the funniest part of the book. The “Foot¬ 
ball Match” is less good only because of 
the sameness which oppresses the dialogue 
Mr. Robertson is just a little less fortunate 
when he portrays the purely academic side 
of the little world. But this from the 
“Schools on Black Monday” is excellent: 


“ Cheery Scholar ( anxiously ): ‘ I say, did 
Aristotle say mind and matter were the same, 
or was it Hume ? ’ 

Second C. S. ( airily ): ‘ Oh, ask another ! 
Aristotle, for choice. It doesn’t really matter a 
twopenny curse. My tutor says all you have 

f ot to do is to be consistent. Try Herbert 
pencer, when in doubt—call him a Materialist 
with a big “M,” and hint at Evolution and 
Kant all through, only don’t commit yourself. 
Philosophy up here is all allusion, as well as 
illusion. That’s the best of it. You can always 
hedge with those philosophical Johnnies.’ 

C. S. (with a metaphysical air ) : ‘ I shall toss 
—heads, Aristotle; tails, H. 8.’ (He tosses 
accordingly .) ' Tails it is. Then I go for 
Herbert Spencer.’ 

Second C. S. ( consolingly ): ‘ You’re quite 
safe. In Oxford you can always play to the 
examiners by driving a coach and eight through 
these uneducated men of science.’ ” 


The “Field Night at the Union” is also 
very funny, but its humour is so highly 
technical and local that we fear it must be un¬ 
intelligible to the ordinary lay mind. “ The 
Greater Universities,” which deals with the 
Inter-’Varsity Cricket Match, is tiresome 
from the posturing of everybody concerned. 
More natural, and therefore more amusing, 
is the “ Morning with the Philistines,” 
where the various casual visitors to a college 
quad make high comedy of a summer 
morning. The East Enders are very life¬ 
like ; so, too, are the farcical Americans: 

“ American Man (airily): ‘ I guess this is 
St. Philip’s ?’ 

Porter ( haughtily ): ‘ No, it ain’t; it’s St. 
Theresa’s.’ 

A. M. (not in the least impressed) : ‘ Oh! really 
now ?’ 

American Woman ( replying to her fiance): 
‘I calc’late we’ve barked up the wren* tree.’ 
(Sharply.) ‘ That comes of hazing round with¬ 
out a guide.’ 

A. M. (taking a general view): ‘ Anything to 
see here ? ’ 

P. (superciliously): ‘ That depends on ’ow 
you look at it.- I dessay you wouldn’t find 
nothing here.’ ” 

Mr. Robertson has a real gift of fun, 
which is a thing to be thankful for; did he 
but refrain from standing on tip-toe and 
emulating the smart satirist, he should have 
nothing but praise. As it is, he has applied 
an established form to new material; and if 
the subject be now and then too weak for 
the form, this has not hindered him from 
showing much wit and skill, and giving the 
reader a pleasant hour. 


THE ENGLISH DIALECT 
DICTIONARY. 

The English Dialect Dictionary. Part TV. 

‘ Caddie ’ to ‘ Chuck.’ Edited by Joseph 

Wright, M.A., Ph.D. (Henry Frowde.) 

The appearance of the fourth instalment of 
Prof. Wright’s Dictionary a full month 
before the announced date may be taken as a 
sign of the earnestness and enthusiasm with 
which the work is being conducted. When 
we consider that the tendency manifest at 
the outset of all dictionary-making is for 
the difficulties to increase rather than to 
diminish—a fact which has been especially 
emphasised in Prof. Wright’s case this 
year—we can only seek an explanation of 
this promptness in the personality of the 
director himself. To his untiring vigilance 
and North-country grit the whole plan and 
execution of. the Dialect Dictionary is due, 
for though material had been collected for 
many years by the Dialect Society, it was 
not until Prof. Wright’s appearance in the 
field of philology that the master hand was 
recognised, and this is said in full acknow¬ 
ledgment of the invaluable labours of Dr. 
Ellis and Prof. Skeat. 

The present Dictionary may be taken as 
a basis upon which much requires to be 
built. Its chief merit now lies in the fact 
that it incorporates all the original work 
hitherto done in connexion with Engb'sh 
dialects, and takes notice of every instance 
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of the use of such dialects in literature. 
Indeed, one of its most useful services will 
be the elucidation of many mysteries in our 
daily reading, and full reference is here 
made to the works of Ramsay, Bums, 
Scott, Galt, Croker, the Brontes, and their 
successors. 

Part IV., which takes us from the insigni- 
licant caddie to the prolific chuck, is especially 
rich in words of literary form possessing the 
most widely different meanings. Such are 
call, can, cap, car, carve, cat, cave, chat, chime, 
chip, and chop. Thus cap, in addition to 
ordinary meanings, has in different parts 
of the British Isles those of ‘ a sum of 
money collected after a run for the benefit 
of the huntsman,’ ‘the combs of wild bees,’ 

‘ toad-stools,’ ‘a wooden cup or bowl,’ 
all of which are at first sight easier of 
explanation than the occurrence of carve in 
the sense of ‘ to curdle,’ or of chip, meaning 
‘ to stumble." 

Several interesting cases of words of 
Celtic and Scandinavian origin, which have 
a wider area than might be expected, are to 
be found in this part. Thus coder, deriving 
from, or, at least, akin to Welsh cadair, 

‘ a chair,’ is reported from Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Stafford, Devon, and Corn¬ 
wall, in various meanings. Car, meaning 
‘a pool . . . low-lying land apt to be 
flooded, ’ is evidently in frequent use 
throughout the northern counties and part 
of the midlands, its over-sea equivalents 
being Swedish kiirr, Danish kar, &c. 

The abundant examples of the use of 
casualty from Dorset to Northumberland is 
as surprising as the dozen applications in 
which it is found. Its share of the Bic- 
tionary amounts to a whole column. 
Capemoited forms a possibly useful variant 
on ‘crabbed,’ ‘peevish’; chart in Kent 
signifies ‘a rough common, overrun with 
gorse, broom,’ &c.; and Cornwall furnishes 
the only instance of chilth, a formation 
analogous to warmth. 

It only remains to be noted that Fart IV. 
contains 2,484 simple and compound words 
and 350 phrases, illustrated by no fewer 
than 11,769 references. That most enter¬ 
taining of grammarians, John Palsgrave, is 
frequently called upon, and there are also 
numerous citations from early literature. 
Prof. Wright hopes to have the whole 
of letter ‘ C ’ well in hand by the end of the 
year, wherein we may see every likelihood 
of the Dictionary being completed within 
the eight years originally assigned. 


C. K. 

The Work of Charles Keene. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Joseph Pennell and a Biblio¬ 
graphy by W. H. Chesson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Some of Keene’s unpublished drawings are 
included in this handsome volume, notably 
two charcoal sketches, which, Mr. Pennell 
tells us in his Introduction, are equal 
to Menzel at his best. That is Mr. 
Pennell’s way. He has his way, just 
as Pew and pretty Fanny had. His 
earnestness is commendable; but we wish 
he would keep both eyes on his sub¬ 


ject, instead of one on his subject and 
the other on the enemy. Mr. Pennell's 
government is always in power, and Mr. 
Pennell holds all the offices. 

Charles Keene was a great artist, and part 
of his greatness consisted, in knowing what he 
could not do. He drew the everyday life 
he saw about him with precision and gaiety, 
because it appealed to him. He did not 
draw ladies and gentlemen: he was not par¬ 
ticularly interested in ladies and gentlemen; 
odd as it may seem, he preferred men and 
women. He also liked bagpipes and days, 
and to cook his own dinner. That was 
C. K.—not another. Mr. Pennell is angry 
because the world, in the world’s wise way, 
took Keene for what he was—just C. K., 
the famous Punch artist, indifferent to 
things outside his own cunning. Had 
he ever any notion of intruding upon 
du Manner’s province ? We think not. But 
hear Mr. Pennell (does Mr. Pennell never 
smile in print ?) on the subject: 

“Had Charles Keene chosen Mr. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns or Sir Georgius Midas as his sub¬ 
ject the result would have been too cruel. He 
respected the feelings of such people too much 
to expose their follies." 

0 ye Gods and little fishes! Alas, that 
George du Maurier is not still alive: he 
could laugh! And cannot you imagine 
Keene’s smile (he, too, could smile—the 
modest old fellow—it began at the comers 
of his eyes and spread downwards) if he 
could see the last sentence of Mr. Pennell’s 
introduction—“He was just C. K., the 
greatest English artist since Hogarth.” 

This noble volume is obviously a book 
which all serious black-and-white artists 
should possess. They know Mr. Pennell’s 
way, and make allowances, but we could 
have wished it had been possible to 
produce the volume at a price within 
the reach of slender purses. It makes 
no bid for popularity. The pictures have 
not been cnosen for the humour of the 
drawing, nor for the legends which the 
convention of Punch ordained should be 
placed beneath them, but to illustrate the 
range of Keene’s genius. The method Mr. 
Pennell has adopted of placing in many in¬ 
stances the studies and the finished drawings 
side by side gives to the book an educative 
value that would have been wanting in a 
mere pictorial display of Keene’s achieve¬ 
ment. 


ARMCHAIR BOOKS. 

Bv an Unpeofessional Carrie. 

I.—Some Literary Settlers.* 

New books of the serious kind may be 
divided with some justice into two classes : 
table books and armchair books. A table 
book is a book that must be read seriously, 
pencil in hand, and not too soon after dinner. 
But an armchair book may be read at one’s 
ease; nay, it confers ease by making the 
armchair doubly easy. Such a book I 
have found in Mr. Mitchell’s American Lands 


• American Lands and Letters. By Donald 
G. Mitchell. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 


and Letters. Mr. Mitchell does not go about 
to instruct me, he just handles his books in 
my sight, displaying his lore as if by acci¬ 
dent, and finding the terse phrase for the 
hitting off of man or book. 

“I cannot forbear giving a taste of the 
valorous Captain’s manner of writing,” he 
exclaims, and in a moment he is reading 
from old Captain John Smith’s Description of 
New England, and I am content to hear 
this: 

“What pleasure can be more than (being 
tired with any occasion ashore) in planting 
Vines, Fruits, or Hearbs, in contriving their 
own Grounds, to the pleasure of their own 
mindes, their Fields, Gardens, Orchards, &c., 
to recreate themselves before their owne Doors, 
in their owne Boates upon the Sea, where man, 
woman, and childe, with a small hooke and. 
line, by angling, may take diverse sorts of 
excellent fish, at their pleasures ? And is it not 
pretty sport to pull up two pence, six pence, or 
twelve pence, as fast as you can hale and veare 
a line P ... If a man worke but three dayes in 
seaven, he may get more than hee can spend, 
unless he will be excessive. . . . And what 
sport doth yeeld a more pleasing content, and: 
less hurt or charge than angling with a hooke, 
and crossing the sweet ayre from He to He- 
over the silent streames of a Calme Sea P ” 

Alas! that is what men long for in 
Cheapside, and faintly dream of in their- 
London beds—a thoughtless, unstratified 
life, where the air is clean and wide, and a 
man’s bargains are with Nature. Ons 
marvels that pens, and ink-stains, were found 
in New England so soon. Mr. Mitchell tells- 
us that one George Sandys, an Englishman, 
made a most musical translation of Ovid on 
the James River, in his intervals of hunting 
and fighting Indians. Indeed, the New 
Englanders soon began to cut their goose- 
quills and worry their printers. But neither 
weir intentions nor their performances were 
exactly literary. On this point Mr. Mitchell 
has a pleasant passage, introducing Milton : 

“There were no literary ambitions there,, 
cropping out untimely; no brooding over books 
for the books’ sake; there were plenty of men 
indeed among the new-comers who had been 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge; but whose 
delightful University visions of prowess and 
fame, which hover before all yoimg minds, 
were broken up among the soughing of the 
great pines that clouded the hills, and were 
striving through wastes of snow. 

The need to do things seemed, under their 
new and rare Western light, so much larger 
than the need to write about them. There are 
those who tell us John Milton might have 
come with his friend Winthrop, and then 
there might have been a Paradise Lost dating 
from Higganum or Pawtucket: it seems to me 
very doubtful. The multitudinous and press¬ 
ing wants here would have laid other hold upon 
the large mind of the poet, and the great 
Spring floods would have drowned Castalia. 
Even the Sampson Agonistes would, I think, 
have had his classic locks shorn at Naumkeag: 
plenty of thunders there would have been, with 
perhaps added flame and wrath in his speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing ; and still 
larger and weightier declamation against the 
Eikon Basilike —but no murmurous diapason of 
sweet sounds about ‘ Russet lawns and fallows 
gray.’ ” 

You perceive that Mr. Mitchell writes with 
unction. Indeed, he hugs and blesses his- 
subject, and can never do enough for it. 
After such a passage, one is quite willing to 
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follow him through a chapter on the recondite 
annalists of New England. And what a 
gallery of quaint portraits they are— 
beginning with old Governor Bradford, 
whose History of Plymouth Plantation “was 
lost and found again in these latter days, 
and is still of excellent repute among 
those who delve among the foundations of 
colonial history.” After him came Governor 
Winslow, who gave sound, and curiously 
modern advice to emigrants. There was 
Anthony Thacher, who has left us a 
heartrending account of his ship-wrecking 
betwixt Boston and Marblehead. There 
was that difficult fellow, Thomas Morton, of 
Meny-Mount, who was too much a roan of 
the world to please the New Englanders, 
“ loving his gun and his dinner and his pipe; 
a university man withal; keen, sharp—good 
at a bargain with beaver skins; contriving 
to secure a small retinue of servitors about 
him, who loved junketings as well as he.” 
And, not content with this engaging picture 
of Morton, Mr. Mitchell must needs con¬ 
jecture that he had known Ben Jonson; 
“may have sung at the Mermaid.” How 
impossible he must have been in New 
England! There, indeed, his heresies and 
dissipations were not long endured — 
“more than once Miles Standish was on 
his track with a platoon of musqueteers ”— 
and Morton of Merry-Mount was shipped 
back to England. 

There were other annalists. There was 
Roger Williams, friend of Milton and Crom¬ 
well, “possessed of rare literary skill, 
writing with gusto”—a man “to excuse, 
to love, to honour, rather than a man to 
govern and to trim the ship of State.” 
There was the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, the 
•“cobbler of Agawam,” a dangerous satirist, 
“ a veritable Calvinistic hustler,” Mr. 
Mitchell calls him, “ whose wit must have 
won more than his graces.” He girded at 
women, their fads and fashions; but could 
the sweet New England women have 
deserved one word of this ? 


“ I truly confess it is beyond the ken of my 
understanding how these women should have 
any true grace . . . that have so little wit as 
to disfigure themselves with such exotic garbes, 
as not only dismantles their native lovely lustre, 
but transclouts them into gant-bar geese, 
ill-ahapen shell-fish, Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
French flurts of the pastery, which a proper 
English woman should scorn with her heels.” 

Verily, the return to Nature may be a 
harder and a longer journey than we who 
pine in Cheapside, or dream in our London 
beds, wot of. Sandys translating Ovid, the 
New England damsels matching silks, and 
the printers sending proof-sheets to intolerant 
parsons—these were kisses waved back to 
civilisation. But to continue the list of the 
early penmen. There was Governor Win- 
throp, “ sedate and judicious,” whose ruffed 
portrait by Vandyke may be seen to-day in 
the Athenaeum at Boston—a grave, capable 
face, stamped with the age. Winthrop was 
married four times, and he left proof of his 
love for each of his wives, especially the 
third. A strong man, and the father of 
strong men! A “ warm writer ” was Mr. 
Michael Wigglesworth, who came to New 
England in 1638, and “ put such a fiery scald 
of Calvinism into his pages that I must show 


you,” says Mr. Mitchell gloatingly, “some 
of the extraordinary blisters of it.” And 
Mr. Mitchell gi ves us a facsimile of the 
title-page to Wigglesworth’s poem, “The 
Day of Doom.” Wigglesworth meted out 
hell fire as remorselessly and with as much 
routine as Mrs. Squeers ladled brimstone 
and treacle. Even to infants Wigglesworth 
awarded “ the easiest room in hell.” As for 
adult humanity: 

“ They wring their hands, their caitiff hands, 
And gnash their teeth for terrour; 

They cry, they roar, for anguish sore 
And gnaw their tongues for horrour; 

Bjut get away, without delay, 

Christ pities not your cry; 

Depart to Hell; there may you yell 
And roar eternally.” 

From Master Wigglesworth it is an easy 
transition to “ Some Preachers.” Cotton, 
and Shepherd, and Thomas Hooker are names 
of little fame in England; but Cotton Mather, 
the curious author of Magnolia Christi 
Americana, has loving students in England 
who make much of “his ponderous sentences 
—lopsided with Latin.” It is a very queer 
jumble, that Magnolia of Cotton Mather,” 
says Mr. Mitchell; “tough, roundabout, 
scattery reading; flaming with fine crude¬ 
nesses; enamelled with curious, outlandish 
citations; bristling with epithet and epi¬ 
gram ; never graceful; rarely dignified; 
but bumptious—learned at times—explosive 
and loaded in good places—with heavy, 
spluttering, and holy orthodox fire-works.” 
Then there was Jonathan Edwards, of whom 
Mr. Mitchell tells us that “ his inexorable 
Calvinism was—with all its harshness— 
high-savoured; so that even the coals on 
which malefactors in Adam were put to the 
broil, had the cool purities of heaven blow¬ 
ing over them.” Mr. Mitchell can write. 
Many such etched portraits, some executed 
with the most delicate swallow-flight of 
the needle, others dug impatiently with 
the burin, are enclosed in these pages— 

f reachers, presidents, poets! But enough: 

have shown, I hope, that this is an arm¬ 
chair book. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Aucassin and Nicolette. Edited and Trans¬ 
lated by F. W. Bourdillon. Second 
Edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 

M R. PATER has made Aucassin and 
Nicolette, for English readers at least, 
by far the best known fragment of Old-French 
literature. In 1887, when Mr. Bourdillon’s 
edition was first published, no fewer than two 
other translations saw the light. One was Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s, the other a privately printed 
version by Mr. E. J. W. Gibb. In the last 
decade the literature of the subject has con¬ 
siderably grown, and Mr. Bourdulon’s second 
edition is no mere reprint, but embodies 
the results of much fresh research. The 
text is now based upon the original MS. 
instead of upon Suchier’s recension, and is a 
good deal more conservative than that of 
Suchier. A body of critical and explanatoiy 
notes has been added, the introduction has 


been rewritten, and the translation carefully 
revised. A specimen taken from one of the 
two most famous passages of the Cante- 
fable, will show the spirit of the revision. 
This is the 1887 rendering: 

“ Her hair was golden and in little curls, and 
her eyes blue-grey and laughing, and her face 
oval, and her nose high and well-set, and her 
lips vermeil, so as is no cherry nor rose in 
summer-time, and her teeth white and small; 
and her bosom was firm, and heaved her dress 
as if it had been two walnuts, and atween the 
sides she was so slender that you could have 
clasped her in your two hands ; and the daisy 
blossoms which she broke off with the toes of 
her feet, which lay fallen over on the bend of 
her foot, were right black against her feet and 
her legs, so very white was the maiden.” 

And this, that of 1897 : 

“Her hair was yellow and crisped small; 
and her eyes grey and laughing; and her face 
shapely; and her nose high and well-set; and 
her lips vermeil, more than cherry or rose in 
summer-time; and her teeth white and small; 
and her breasts were firm, and heaved her 
dress as it had been two walnuts; and she was 
slender between the flanks that in your two 
hands you could have clasped her; and the 
blossoms of the daisies which she broke off with 
the toes of her feet, which lay on the narrow of 
her foot above, were right black against her 
feet and her legs, so very white was the 
maiden.” 

In every case the slight change goes to 
bring the English nearer to the order and 
rhythm of the original; and this is a com¬ 
mendable fidelity. It is a small matter in 
comparison, but the French and English 
are now, for the first time, pleasantly 
arranged on opposite pages throughout. 

The Lesbia of Catullus. By F. H. A. 

Tremenheere. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Tremenheere has set himself to trans¬ 
late into English verse every poem or frag¬ 
ment of a poem by Catullus which can be 
reasonably or unreasonably brought into 
connexion with the poet’s passion for Clodia, 
his disillusion, his resulting invective. The 
task is a hopeless one, but Mr. Tremenheere 
acquits himself honourably, rarely dropping 
to the depths of baldness, but as rarely 
rising to the heights of felicity. We believe 
there are few now, except the translators, 
who seriously hold that verse translations 
from the classics are feasible, but we sup¬ 
pose that the experiment will be made to 
the end of time, and it is always interesting. 
Here is a brief specimen of Mr. Tremen- 
heere’s skill: 

CARMEN, XCVI. 

“ Si quidquam mutis gratum acceptumque 
seputcris 

Accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 

Quo desiderio veterer renovamus amorei, 
Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias : 

Certe non tanto mors immature dolori est 
Quintili®, quantum gaudet amore tuo." 

“ If aught begotten of our sorrow’s womb, 

Calvus, can soothe and cheer the silent tomb. 

What time our yearning hearts bring back 
anew, 

Old love and weep for friends long lost to 
view, 

Quintilia mourns untimely dying less 

Than is she raptured in thy lovingness.” 
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"We venture to offer the following, as a 
variant: 

“ If aught of pleasure, Calvus, from our pain 
The voiceless dwellings of the dead may 
know, 

When our lost loves we call to light again, 
And wake the iterance of a buried woe. 

Surely Quintilia scarce doth feel death’s 
smart, 

For joy she hath in lordship of thy heart.” 

Specimens of the Pro- Shakesperean Drama. 

By John Matthews Manly. Vol. I. 

(Athenaeum Press Series : Ginn & Co.) 

Pkof. Manly, of the Brown University in 
the United States, is one of the most 
brilliant pupils of the late Prof. Child. 
He has made a special study of the pre- 
Shakesperean drama, and the work now 
commenced should be of signal service to 
students. At present, of course, though 
there is a wealth of material, there is no 
treatise on the subject at once compre¬ 
hensive and adequate. The present volume 
is devoted to texts. It contains, firstly, 
such fragments of the English liturgical 
drama as have been preserved; secondly, 
representative plays from the various 
cycles of mysteries, so arranged as them¬ 
selves to form a brief cycle; thirdly, two 
miracle-plays; fourthly, a group of Robin 
Hood and St. Geonre plays; fifthly, five 
moralities ; sixthly, Heywood’s Foure P.P., 
and Bale’s Kynge Johan. The second 
volume will continue the selection from the 
sixteenth-century drama thus begun. The 
third will be the most interesting of all, for 
it will contain full notes, and an introduc¬ 
tion dealing with the history of the drama 
from the tenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. Appendices will give a biblio¬ 
graphy and a sketch of the distribution of 
miracle-plays in England. So far as the 
work goes it is admirably executed. The 
text of the plays printed is established in 
most scholarly fashion, and the plays 
themselves are well chosen. We rather 
grudge the space to be devoted in the 
second volume to Lyly, Greene, Peele, and 
Kyd, who have been, or are being, admirably 
edited. It would surely have been better 
spent on making the selections from earlier 
work even more comprehensive. But we 
are grateful to Prof. Manly for including 
among his earlier sections several plays at 
present not conveniently to be obtained. Such 
are the Norwich plays privately printed in 
1856 by Mr. Fitch, the “Brome” play of 
Abraham and Isaac and the “ Croxton ” play 
of The Sacrament, published in learned 
periodicals, and the “Macro” morality of 
Mankind, never hitherto printed at all. 

Servia, the Poor Man's Paradise. By Herbert 

Vivian. (Longmans.) 

It is certain that the average Er» gli«bm^ 
knows very little about Servia. His excuse 
was that there was no literature on the 
sub ject in his native tongue. Of this excuse 
Mr. Vivian has deprived him. Now he must 
know, and if he does not know quite every¬ 
thing he will at least know enough to 
follow the Servian telegrams in the news¬ 
papers. And this is probably what he 
wants. Mr. Vivian tells the tale of the 


liberation of Servia from the Turks by 
Kara George and Milosh Obrenovic, and 
that other tale, newer and less inspiring, 
of the sordid and indecent intrigues which 
have made the country, or, at least, its 
rulers, a by-word in the mouth of Europe. 
He holds a brief for Queen Nathalie, and 
waxes sentimental in her praises. But the 
bulk of the book is descriptive of the 
natural characteristics, the Church and 
State, the eating and drinking, the book 
and the shops, of this promising little 
Balkan State. Mr. Vivian has studied his 
subject with an eye for the picturesque, as 
well as a thirst for information. He writes 
freshly, not to say jauntily, and would 
instruct by entertainment. 

“ Ex-Libris Series.”— Decorative Heraldry: 
a Practical Handbook of its Artistic Treat¬ 
ment. By G. W. Eve. (Geo. Bell & 
Sons.) 

A practical handbook of real value. 
The illustrations are happily chosen and 
well reproduced. The letterpress is ade¬ 
quate. After presenting us with a new 
primer of heraldry, Mr. Eve has occupied 
himself chiefly with a sketch of the salient 
features of the armorial art of England, 
pointing out the changes of style which it 
nas evolved, and giving the reader ex¬ 
amples, original and derivative, drawn from 
every period. It is to be regretted that 
heraldic tiles and stained glass—the latter, 
at least, of great decorative importance— 
are without a single representative specimen 
in these pages. One of the chief causes of the 
artistic degradation of heraldry has been the 
effort to represent animate charges in a real¬ 
istic manner. The true practice of heraldic 
draughtsmanship is directed to a balanced 
combination of nature and convention. 
We agree with Mr. Eve when he in¬ 
stances the work of Dom. Anselm as highly 
admirable in this kind. But it is to be 
hoped that the fluent spirit, rather than the 
more mannered style of that artist, may con¬ 
tinue to influence us, for, with all his strik¬ 
ing merits, he is surely often extravagant 
and fantastic to the verge of absurdity. 
Still, to justly appraise him and all 
labourers in the same field, one cannot do 
better than bear in mind Mr. Eve’s own 
notion of the freedom that should be allowed 
to the draughtsman. He says : 

“ So long as the essentials of armory are 
accurately given, the method of their setting 
forth may well be trusted to the taste of the 
artist, to worthily handle the subjects in accord¬ 
ance with the dictates of his own personality. 
He should be free, within the necessary forms 
of order, in every respect, and none should say, 

1 This is wrong because its style is not my style,’ 
or ‘ That is right because I like it.’ Heraldry, in 
short, should be subject to the same sane 
methods of criticism as ought to be applied to 
other forms of design. Even when we, rightly 
or wrongly, fail to approve of a given work, it 
is still permissible to gratefully welcome a 
sincere attempt to grapple with difficulties by 
any reasonable means that make for a consistent 
result.” 

By what unlucky accident are three of the 
coloured plates, together with a bright 
copper-plate by C. W. Sherborne, inserted 
upside down in the volume before us ? 


Meditations in the Tea-Room. By “M.P.” 

(Pickering & Co. 1879.) 

After eighteen years this little book is 
sent forth again. The excuse for it* 
republication is that its author has recently 
been elevated to the Bench. Thus his 
“meditations” return bewigged and judi¬ 
cial. They run upon statecraft, foreign 
policy, the ballot, and the political con¬ 
science, or want of it. Here are a few of 
“ M.P.’s ” pithy sentences: 

“ To sacrifice one’s honour to one’s party i» 
so unselfi s h an act that our most generous 
statesmen have not hesitated to do it.” 

“ Public wrongs are but popular rights in 
embryo.” 

“ "What most recommends party government 
is, that it enables us to slander our rulers with¬ 
out sedition, and overthrow them without 
treason." 

“If, as seems not unlikely, we feel more 
kindly towards other nations than they do 
towards us, is not this what we should expect 
from our partaking of their champagne, 
caviare, and macaroni, their olives, oranges, 
and bananas, while we send them in retain 
only coal, cotton-cloth, and bars of iron ? ” 

We may add that the slightly archaic 
style and old-time cadences which distin¬ 
guish “ M.P.’s ” booklet are not its least 
charm. 

Wellington, his Comrades and Contemporaries. 

B^ Major Arthur Griffiths. (George 

There is not much to be said about this 
newly compiled biography of Wellington, 
except that the author’s design is to combat 
the view, whioh has certainly grown into 
some prominence, that the Duke was harsh, 
ungrateful, had few bowels and mercies, 
ana was ungenerous in according credit 
where it was due. A good feature of the 
book is its concluding section of notices of 
Wellington’s offioers. We have Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton, the brave, the dandified; General 
Rowland Hill, a oountry gentleman, “ who, 
to those soldiers who came from the rand 
districts of England, represented home”; 
Beresford, who did so badly at Albueia, 
but of whose all-round ability Wellington 
had the highest opinion; and Crawford, the 
inexorable disciplinarian, who flogged his 
soldiers when they lagged in the retreat 
upon Corunna, and imparted courage to 
others with his eye. The book is hand¬ 
somely produced, and is a good gift-book of 
the more serious sort. 

Life and Letters of the Rev. John Bactbu 

Dykes. Edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler. 

(Murray.) 

Dr. Dykes was a popular composer of 
hymn-tunes. He contributed largely to 
“ Hymns Ancient and Modem ” and other 
hymnals, and is responsible for Lax Betiigna, 
the tune to which the finest hymn of the cen¬ 
tury, Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light," is 
commonly sung. This biography gives a 
readable account of his musical career, and 
also of a not very edifying squabble wi“ 
the Bishop of Durham about the licensing 
of a curate, which was an episode in the 
ritualist controversies of some twenty yes® 
back. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL HEADERS. 

The Kentuckians. By John Fox, Jun. 

We still await the “ great American novel,” but the remarkable 
excellence of some American novels that come to these shores is not 
to be denied— The Kentuckians , for example. It is by a Kentuckian, 
it is about Kentucky, and it is good—very good. We shall notice 
it at length, later. The volume also contains pictures—capital 
pictures. We do not know much about feminine fashions, but the 
clothes and millinery of Anne, the Governor’s daughter, seem the 
sort of things that are called smart this winter; from which we 
gather that the period of the story is present day. We may be 
wrong. We are rather stupid about fashions. The editor of the 
Lady's Pictorial would know. (Harper & Brothers. 228 pp. 6s.) 

The Great Stone of Sardis. By Frank R. Stookton. 

A sly attempt to reap the harvest sown by Nansen. Mr. Stockton, 
in his gravest, most plausible manner, tells of the discovery of the 
North Pole by the crew of the Dipsey, a submarine boat. “ To guard 
thoroughly against the most dreaded obstacle they feared to meet— 
down-reaching masses of ice—a hydraulic thermometer, mounted 
on a little submarine vessel connected with the Dipsey by wires, 
preceded her a long distance ahead ” and signalled tidings of changes 
of temperature caused by the proximity of ice ! There is the 
customary resourceful old lady of the Mrs. Aleshine type—this time 
Sarah Block, and the fun is continuous. (Harper & Brothers. 
341 pp. 6s.) 

Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland. 

Short stories, by the author of Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. Mr. 
Garland is an American realist, with strong human sympathies, 
and this book sets forth relentlessly, but not cruelly, the course of 
love among certain of his countrymen, humble and the reverse. 
It is not gay reading, but truth shines between most of the lines. 
This is the motto: 

“ The meeting of true lovers’ eyes 
Seems wrought of chance; and yet 
Perhaps the same grim law abides 
Therein as when the dead one lies 
Low in the grave, and memory chides, 

And with hot tears love’s lids are wet.” 

(Neville Beeman. 320 pp. 6s.) 

Rose. By Kay Jay. 

Another novel in rhyme, and before the memory of Mr. Upward’s 
couplets is effaced! Kay Jay’s story is of a lover and his lass. 
The lass is Rose. They were staying in a country house near 
a river, when the house caught fire. Rose was put in a boat for 
safety, and when they went to find her she had gone. Then the 
lover had a bad time. He became a mesmeric subject, and during 
a trance saw Rose in Teneriffe. So he journeyed thither, and met 
with a witch, and interviewed purgatorial spirits and the ghost of 
a prime minister. And once “saw” rhymes to “bore.” (J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 126 pp. 2s.) 

Lin McLean. By Owen Wister. 

Owen Wister is the new American novelist of the cattle ranch, 
and Lin McLean is his hero. Lin is a cow-puncher, independent, 
fearless, humorous, resourceful, truthful, and, like most other 
persons in this virile, gusty book, utterly lawless and richly idio¬ 
matic in his talk. The episodes are stirring and wild and sometimes 
luridly powerful. Pistol shots are not much less frequent than 
commas. (Harper & Brothers. 278 pp. 6s.) 


Fame the Fiddler. By 8. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, 

A story of London Bohemian life and “jolly good fellows.” 
The author quotes 8ir Henry Irving by way of motto : “ If a man 
could not be a Bohemian under the Piazza, then the most enchanting 
state of human bliss was not for him. Those were the days when 
we cultivated Literature and the Drama on a chop and a tankard, 
and came out of Covent Garden at the witching hour when the 
vegetables were coining in.” The story rollicks along, the love 
element gradually increasing. It is full of Bohemian chatter and 
Bohemian preaching, and Bohemian ignorance of the “ suburban 
mind.” (Lawrence Greening & Co. 272 pp. 6s.) 

Self and Comrades. By 0. Stein* 

A book of military sketches and stories reprinted from Baily's 
Magazine. Some are laid in Ireland, others in India; some are 
concerned with sport, and some with fighting. One tells how Bill 
Thorbum was picked up as a tramp by his own old regiment, and 
conveyed out of the reach of the police, who were pursuing him for 
his first theft. (Vinton & Co. 185 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Comedians’ Christmas Dinner. By Burford Delannoy. 

A shilling book of short stories of theatrical life, with a flavour 
of the sea and boats thrown in. Love, pathos, and tragedy are 
blended in the usual proportions; and the titles of the six stories 
range from “ The Morgue Slab ” to “A Wingless Angel.” 
(Simpkin, Marshall. 159 pp. Is.) 

Tony. By Florence Montgomery. 

“ A sketch,” says the sub-title, “ being the account of a little 
incident on a short railway journey.” In other words, a tract, the 
teaching of which is intended to produce in us more kindness and 
thoughtfulness for others. The author of Misunderstood, has invented 
a half pathetic schoolboy as the means of turning Lady Jane Morton 
from callousness and superciliousness to sympathy and helpfulness. 
A pretty story prettily told, published for the pocket. (Bentley & 
Son. 105 pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


Human Odds and Ends. By George Gissing. 

(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

This is, we believe, Mr. Gissing’s first essay in a new art. He has 
been responsible, first and last, for over a dozen novels of the 
orthodox length; here he makes his appearance as a writer of 
short stories. Truth to say, some of the contents of this volume 
are not stories at all, they are the raw material of fiction, sketches, 
and studies, mere scraps and suggestions, without the unity and 
finish that in its way the conte, no less than the roman, demands. 
These should have been omitted; the debris of the workshop, they 
swell the bulk of the volume and blur the effect of the score of 
really fine contes with which they are associated. As a conteur Mr. 
Gissing has developed certain qualities which have not been so 
noticeable in his more elaborate work, and will probably react upon 
that for good. He has learnt to trim away the unessential, to be 
immediate, vivid, to aim at the centre. He begins to show a feeling 
for style which hitherto has rather lain dormant. The material of 
his tragedies is sordid enough, but in the impersonal reticence of 
the telling they find an expression which is very far removed from 
the sordid. Such keenly observed, straightly put narrative as Mr. 
Gissing gives us in The Day of Silence is art of a very fine order. 
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This little sketch of a Surrey-side ragamuffin may serve to illustrate 
the subtlety and sympathy of his vision: 

“ Among the children playing in a court deep down by Southwark 
Bridge was one boy, of about seven years old, who looked healthier and 
sweeter than most of his companions. The shirt he wore had been 
washed a week ago, and rents in it had obeyed the needle. His mother- 
made braces supported a pair of trousers cut short between the knee and 
ankle, evidently shaped out of a man's garment. Stockings he dispensed 
with, but his boots were new and strong. Though he amused himself 
vigorously he seemed to keep cool; his curly hair was not matted with 
perspiration, like that of the other youngsters; the open shirt—in this 
time of holiday coat and waistcoat were put away to be in good condition 
when school began again—showed a bcdy not ill-nourished, and his legs 
were of sturdy, growth. A shouting, laughing, altogether noisy litSe 
chap. When his shrill voice rang out, it gave his playmates the word 
of command ; he was ready, too, with his fists when occasion offered. 
You should have seen him standing with arms akimbo, legs apart, his 
round little head thrown back, and the brown eyes glistening in 
merriment.” 

It need hardly be said that in these short stories Mr. Gissing’s 
interests remain the same as in his longer work. His themes 
belong to his habitual order of ideas, and his treatment of them is 
familiar. The dreariness and squalor of London middle-class life, 
or, more rarely, as in the story just quoted, of London slum life; 
the pressure, upon all but the coarsely fibred, of grinding social 
conditions; the pity of trivial broken ideals and pedaling ambitions 
unsatisfied : these are the burdens of every story. Mr. Gissing is 
as remorseless, as deliberate, as logical a pessimist as ever; his 
indictment of things is as grave and as comprehensive. Some 
relaxation, however, he permits himself, to handle the matter, by 
way of a change, in irony, or even in the levity of a grim humour. 
You find a smile in The Justice and the Vagabond, when Mr. Richard 
Rutland, after twenty-two years of respectable affluence, makes up 
his mind to travel with a disreputable old crony, and hurries his 
preparations to anticipate his wife’s return; and you find it in 
Two Collectors, when the bookseller’s porter, Alfred "Wormald, 
hears an order given after forty years for the poems he had himself 
published in youth. With beating heart he ventures to call upon 
the appreciative collector. 

“ Mr. Freshwater stood by his writing-table; he was a smooth-shaven 
shrewd-faced man of middle-age, tending to corpulency, and he regarded 
the visitor with a polite surprise. 

‘ Sir—I am Alfred Wormald.’ 

4 Oh! ah!—I’m afraid I don’t recall your name.’ 

The old man tottered slightly; his eyes wandered. 

‘You have received from your booksellers, sir, a copy of Sonas of 
Youth -’ 

His tongue failed; he had so strange a look that Mr. Freshwater 
began to look uneasy. 

• Song of Youth— have I ? I suppose my librarian ordered it. A 
volume of poems, I suppose ? How— what do you wish to see me 
about ? ’ 

The other, commanding himself, fixed upon Mr. Freshwater a look 
not without dignity. 

4 You collect poetical works, sir?’ 

‘ Why, yes, I do. But I must refer you to my librarian about that. 
Not oil poetical works. I am at present getting together those published 
in the Victorian time by houses which have ceased to exist. Presumably, 
you are in the trade P Have you a catalogue ? By all means send it. 
I shall next be turning my attention to early Victorian periodicals. 
But by all means send in your catalogue. You had no other business 
with me ? ’ 

‘ Thank you, sir, that was all.’ 

And Wormald withdrew.” 

Yes, there is humour; but in both stories the humour is inextricably 
mingled with tragedy or pathos, the momentary gleam of light dies 
away into gloom. 

* * * * 

The Xing with Two Faces. By M. E. Coleridge. (Arnold.) 

The key-note of this thoughtful and finely written story is struck 
firmly in the first chapter, and it is—action. Hardly a page 
passes without its momentous event or its deed of derring-do. 
The “ king ” is Gustav HI. of Sweden, the “ two faces ” the 
opposing tendencies towards democracy and absolutism that existed 
together in this strange, inconsistent, lovable man. From this 
inner conflict spring the outer conflicts that fill the book; to this 
its pathos of despairing ideals and loyal infidelities is due. 


The climax of the narrative is in the last two years of Gustav’s 
reign, 1788-9, when he who had faithfully accepted the popular 
constitution of 1772 came to bid it defiance, and, as a result, ended 
his life by assassination. Gustav overshadows the book, but the 
immediate hero is Count Adolf Ridding, a courtier, devoted heart 
and soul to the twofold service of king and country. No service or 
feat of daring is too hard for Adolf, if called upon by Gustav, for 
Sweden, and the ruin of his faith in his master is the more tragic. 
When Gothenburg was besieged by the Danes and on the point of 
surrender it was Adolf who volunteered, at the risk of his life, to 
blow up the bridge, and so keep out the imminent danger. He 
wins the king’s gratitude : nevertheless, his sweetheart, Tala, is 
coveted by Baron Essen, and as the price of Essen’s support to 
the royal cause Adolf is sent to practical banishment at Paris. 
Here he comes under the influence of Mme. de Stael, and Tala, 
hearing slanderous reports of his relations with that lady, marries 
the rival suitor. After the ignominious flight of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette to Versailles, Adolf returns to Sweden. He finds 
Gustav on the path of despotism, and the people ripe for revolt 
Sick and sore at heart, he becomes implicated in a plot to kill the 
king at a masquerade, and in this attempt the interest of the novel 
culminates. The king is wounded: and Adolf, who still loves 
him, hides in the sick-chamber to behold him once more. Here 
he is witness of an interview ’between Gustav and his brother, 
the Duke of Sudermania, in which the king demands pardon for 
the rebels. The Beene is effectively told, and we quote it as a 
favourable example of Miss Coleridge’s manner: 

“ ‘ I could promise,’ he said at last, low and unwillingly, ‘ for all bat 
one. You would not have the murderer set free to slay the son si he 
has slain the father P ’ 

The King seemed to reflect a moment. It was the thin, strange voice 
that spoke again now, in utter weariness and exhaustion. 

4 For all the rest you promise—before God P ’ 

4 For all the rest I promise,’ repeated the Duke, as if the words were 
dragged out of him. 

‘Before GodP’ 

4 Before God ! ’ 

Adolf was fiercely tom in two. Had he stood in the Duke’s place, he 
must have yielded—he knew that: yet he despised him. His brother— 
his own brother—and he could let him go thus lightly ! Must he, Addf 
Bidding, accept his life from such a fellow os this P 

4 You have talked more than you ought. Good night, brother! ’ 

4 1 am better. The cough is gone. I shall sleep now. Good night!' 

The Duke stole out with hushed footsteps. The wind had Wien 
suddenly, as it does sometimes before dawn, and the circles and patches 
of light upon the ceiling did not waver. To Adolf’s fancy, their steadi 
ness made the quiet room quieter still. It seemed to him that long hoars 
ebbed away. If sleep depended upon silence, surely the Eng most 
sleep. The painful sound of his had ceased altogether. A chill shack 
home to Adolf’s heart. Was he dead ? 

He could not stay there. He must look. 

He rose, and peered cautiously round the screen. By the subdned 
light of a little silver lamp, covered with a paper shade, he saw the great 
bed, smooth and white, and the shrunk face on the pillow. The bed¬ 
clothes were in perfect order. The hand that lay half open on the 
coverlet looked scarcely like a human thing. Ah, what a ruin of a man 
was this! 

Adolf came a step forward. 

His youth rushed back upon him. He remembered only that this man, 
of all men that he had ever seen, was the bravest. He would baTe 
fallen on his knees and kissed those waxen fingers. 

At that moment the Kang’s eyes opened. He raised himself upon his 
arm, with a look of indescribable terror—then fell back, putting his 
hand to his heart. Tala had spent herself in vain. It was not Aaolf s 
hand that had fired the shot, but it was none the less Adolf who killed 
him. 

4 1 am not afraid of you now,’ he whispered. 4 Come nearer! Have 
you forgiven ? Will you let me sleep ? ’ 

He looked up. There was no fear in his eyes. Adolf saw this—«d 
he could see no more for tears.” 

For the historical accuracy of Miss Coleridge’s work, she makes 
her appeal to Mr. Nisbet Bain’s Life of Gustav III. Its thorough 
workmanship and fine presentation of character speak for them¬ 
selves. Miss Coleridge should hold a high place among the 
rising school of romance-writers. She has undeniable dramatic 
power, and keeps her story throughout tense—perhaps even too 
tense—with emotion. It is honest, soHd work, with nothing flimsy 
about it, and with here and there a touch of inspiration. Long 
as the book is, the attention of the reader does not flag until 
the close. And this being so, the length is only an added attraction. 
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The Forge in the Forest. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Hebe is a story of the time when the French held part of Canada, 
-and when the provincials were in revolt against the English. The 
best of the book is the “Foreword,” which is a good piece of 
•descriptive writing. The story itself reads more like the end of a 
longer story than a tale complete in itself. So little is the reader 
prepared for the appearance of the Black Abbe in the first chapter, 
that the kidnapping exploit of that pernicious priest cannot but 
leave him comparatively unmoved. And of Grin, the wandering 
mnAman j we have hopes which come to very scant fulfilment; for 
we are left in absolute ignorance of the cause of his madness and 
of his blood-feud with the Abb6 aforesaid, the villain of the piece. 
•Hence one feels but a languid interest in the accomplishment of 
Grul’s vengeance upon the “frocked hound.” He has a taking 
way with him, has the Seigneur de Briart, who tells the 
story. He begins by “shaking in his impotent rage and 
fear”; then he “curbs himself as best he can”; he “mocks” 
and “pants,” and “laughs softly”; he often “smiles”; he is 
-everprompt upon emergency to talk “carelessly,” or “lightly,” 
or “sternly,” or “quietly,” or “impatiently”; and when he 
unaccountably falls in love with an alluring person having a “ white 
face chiselled like a Madonna’s [a Madonna’s!], with lips curved 
passionately, and great sea-coloured eyes, which gazed upon me 
from dark circles of pain ”—after this, we really cannot away with 
his tricks and his manners any more. An d all these things are 
perfectly gratuitous and unnecessary, did he only know it. We 
vastly prefer the son of the effusive Seigneur de Briart, who, 
because he had a “Penobscot grandmother,” rarely permitted 
himself to smile. 

# * * * 

Lawrence Clavering. By A. E. W. Mason. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 

The picturesque circumstances attending the Rebellion of 1715, 
which stood Sir Walter Besant in such good stead as a setting for 
the story of Dorothy Forster , do Mr. Mason a similar service in his 
recent romance, Lawrence Clavering. In the latter case, however, 
the historical background is considerably fainter, since the story is 
little concerned with the leaders of the rising but rather with 
imaginary personages implicated therein. The hero is a relative of 
Lord Bolmgbroke, and is studying for the Roman Catholic priest¬ 
hood at a Jesuit college in Paris, when he unexpectedly succeeds to 
an estate in Cumberland. This piece of apparent good fortune he 
owes to the fact that his cousin, Jervas Rookley, son of the late 
owner, has been disinherited by his father for dishonest behaviour. 
Clavering sees in the new position to which he is called a glorious 
opportunity for helping on the Jacobite cause. Rookley, on the 
other hand, sees in ms young cousin’s Jacobite leanings a fine 
possibility for recovering his own inheritance. He accordingly 
personates his late fathers steward and does his best to encourage 
these leanings. Before setting sail for ^England Clavering visits 
the Pretender, and receives a commission to collect information as to 
the state of political sympathy in Cumberland. Once established 
at Blackladies, a prey not only to the cunning of Rookley, but also 
to his own ardour and inexperience, the young man is beguiled 
into such indiscretions, private and public, that he comes within an 
ace of causing an innocent man to be hanged for treason, and only 
saves his own neck by escaping from Newgate and fleeing across 
Channel, where, in his old age, he relates the adventures of his 
youth. The tale is told with a pleasing grace of style, in which the 
pretty love passages with coquettish Dorothy Curwen, and the 
skilful touches which bring the lovely lakeland hills and valleys 
*before the reader’s eye, are by no means the only points of 
merit, though they are points deserving of special praise. 
Unfortunately, like all writers who use the first person singu¬ 
lar as their medium of narrative, Mr. Mason has limited the 
•dramatic possibilities of his work, and this is the more noticeable, 
as its chief failing is a certain vagueness and hesitation of outline. 
One feels that the story is being concocted as it goes along, 
rather than that each incident is inevitably followed by the next in 
the chain. Despite this drawback, Lawrence Clavering is a most 
readable novel, and will fully sustain the reputation of Mr. Mason’s 
previous work. 


The Dorrington Deed Box. By Arthur Morrison. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

There are two Mr. Morrisons, both clever, and one distinguished. 
It is not Mr. Morrison the artist with whom we have to deal in the 
Dorrington memoirs, but with the Mr. Morrison who has con¬ 
scientiously acquired a good working method of constructing the 
detective story. The astute Dorrington is differentiated from the 
aristocratic Sherlock in that he is. a scoundrel on his own account. 
His adventures, recounted in good, plain English, are sufficiently 
ingenious to hold the attention throughout their perusal; the 
characterisation, so far as it goes, is adequate; and there is nothing 
strained nor melodramatic in the action. The author’s acquaintance 
with the by-ways of scoundrelism is extensive and peculiar; and 
the reader feels an assurance that the game is being fairly played, 
and that he is not being recklessly misled on points of technical 
detail. Without being supreme examples of the police novel, the 
yams are good enough in their way. 

* * * * 

By Bight of Sword. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Of course, in real life it would be impossible for one man to step 
into the place of another whom he resembles, and fight his battles 
and carry on his intrigues for two months without detection. Yet 
we would willingly pardon Mr. Marchmont more than that ex¬ 
travagance for the sake of so stirring and full-blooded a tale. It is 
somewhat in the robustious manner of Mr. Stanley Weyman. We 
have the inevitable duel at the outset. Alexis Petroviteh, who is 
a coward, is challenged by a brother officer who is a bully, and 
prefers flight. While his sister Olga is waiting at Moscow station 
to bid him farewell, there enters one Hamylton Tregethney, an 
Englishman weary of life, who has come to Russia in the hope of 
seeing desperate military service against the Turks. The resem¬ 
blance is so striking that Olga accosts him as her brother, and will 
hardly be convinced of the error. The stranger takes advantage of 
it to offer his services : 

“ ‘ You are very anxious for your brother’s safety ? ’ I asked. 

‘ He is my only protector in the world. If he gets away now to 
Berlin or Paris I shall follow and go to him.’ 

* But is he likely to get away when he will be missed in a few horns ? 
A single telegram from Moscow will close every frontier barrier in Russia 
upon him.’ 

1 We know that ’; and she wrung her hands. 

‘ If he could have two clear days he could reach the frontier and pass 
unquestioned,’ I said significantly. 

She was a quick-witted little thing, and saw my point with all a 
woman’s sharpness. 

‘ Your life is not ours to give away. This man is noted for his great 
skill.’ 

‘ Would everyone be likely to make the same mistake about me that 
you have made this afternoon F ’ I asked, in reply. 

‘ Now that I know, I can see differences —especially in your expression; 
but in all Moscow there is not a man or woman who would not take you 
for my brother.’ 

‘ Then I decide for the two days here. And if it will make you more 
comfortable I can assure you I am quite as able to take care of myself 
with either sword or pistol as this bully you speak of.’ ” 

So it is settled. The craven brother crosses the frontier under 
the Englishman’s name and with the Englishman’s papers; and 
Tregethney takes up the frayed threads of a very sordid career in 
Moscow. His gradual discovery of the various responsibilities he 
has taken on him is disheartening. He finds that he is something 
of a Nihilist. There is an infant daughter, and a luge inheritance 
of debts. His vices are many; and the wife of the Chief of Police 
is his too obedient servant. His reputation in the regiment is not 
good; but his success in the duel brings the name of Petroviteh 
into better odour. The intrigue is a more difficult matter; but the 
adroit impostor contrives to carry it on for a time at once without 
guile and without detection. Meanwhile, the Nihilists, suspecting 
him of apathy, decree that he shall kill the Chief of Police as a 
guarantee of good faith. Singularly enough, the Chief of Police 
is found stabbed to the heart. Headquarters, re-assured as to his 
zeal, then entrusts him with the assassination of the Czar; and his 
part in that affair is carried out in such a way that the wedding 
with Olga is celebrated under Imperial auspices. So romantic a 
book will not languish on bookshelves. 
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" The story is tpld with that fertility of imaginative resource which has made Mr. Wells 
conspicuous m this domain of fiction.' —Daily Chronicle. 


A SECOND EDITION IS JUST BEADY, computing 11,000 eopict. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. By 

W. W. JACOBS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 6dL 
“ In ‘ The Skipper’s Wooing,’ as in ‘Many Cargoes,’ Mr. W. W. Jacobs prove* himself 
to belong to the trine of benefactors. The story of how Capt. Wilson, master and owner of 
the schooner ’ Beamew,' won the hand of Miss Ann!* Gething, is one which few people, to 

use an expressive vulgarism, will be able to read ' with a straight face.’.Those who 

have read Mr. Jaooba's earlier stories can readily imagine how irresistibly ludicrous are 
the developments of the plot.”— Spectator. 


A STIBRINO ROMANCE OF TEE TIMES OP FRANCIS I. 

JOHN OP STRATHBOURNE. 

By B. D. CHETWODE. Crown 8vo, doth, Se. 6d. 

TIMES.—" We can only say that had it appeared anonymously it might have 
passed for the handiwork of Mr. Stanley Weyman, and it would be difficult to give higher 
praise. It is a romance of the days of Francis I., and it has this in oommon with ‘ A 
Gentleman of Franoe,' that the hero's unselfish devotion and dauntless courage change 
the acorn of a fair and high-born damsel into sentiments of the fondest affection. But 
there the resemblance ends. Mr. Chetwode has too much spirit and originality to be 

indebted to any one for his ideas.There are striking pictures of feudal Franoe—when 

justice slumberod during the civil wars, when bands of brigands ravaged unprotected 
district* with impunity, and each noble, if he oould muster sufficient following, did what 
seemed right in his own eyes.”_ 

ONE OF TEE SEASON’S SUCCESSES. 

THE TYPEWRITER GIRL. By 

OLIVE PRATT BAYNEB. Price 8s. 8d. 

“ The lady who gives ns this book, under the title of ‘ Olive Pratt Rayner,* is no ’ new 
writer.’ She has written an amusing story—exitemely slight in texture, no doabt, but 
withal bright and humorous,”— Wectminctor Gazette. 

“ Clever, fresh, and original, this tale by an unknown writer ought to oommand an 

immediate success.Must be considered one of the suooesses of the season, and lover* of 

smart and original writing will look out eagerly for father efforts from Mrs. Olive Pratt 
Raynor’s witty and racy pen .”—Shejjltdd Independent. 


ME. BUROIN'S LATEST SUCCESS. 

FORTUNE’S FOOTBALLS. By 

G. B. BURGIN. Grown Svo, doth, price 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Burgin has an alert eye for the eccentricites of character..The strongly 

accentuated character-drawing verges here and there on caricature, but the exaggeration 
of delineation is on the lines of truth, and remains convincing."—Daily News. 

" A clever story agreeably told.Distinctly above the average, eminently readable, 

and competent to convince the most sensitive reader that be is being treated as an boneet 
man by an author whose honest work speaks for itself in the sustained interest of every 
page.’— Pall Mall Gazette. ___ 

MR. MAX PEMBERTON'S NEW VOLUME. 

QUEEN of the JESTERS. By Max 

PEMBERTON. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, pries 2a. 

" Mr. Mux Pemberton has not hitherto given us so excellent a bit of work as hi* nsw 
collection of Btoriee, ’Queen of the Jours.’ "—Sketch. 

“ Admirably told and interesting enough to prevent the book being laid down ttll the 
last one is finished.”— Glasgow Daily Mail. 

“ Mile, de Monteeson is an altogether delightful, high-aphited young woman, and Mr. 
Pemberton • sets-ont ’ her adventures with exhilarating biiakness and crispness.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

NEW EUMOROUS NOVEL BY TEE EARL OF DESERT. 

The RAT'D of the “ DETRIMENTAL.” 

Being the True History of the Great Disappearance of 1862, related by several of 
those implicated and others, and now first set forth by the EARL of DKSART. 
Crown Svo, price 0s. 

“ Of its brilliance there can be no doubt. The story is quite remarkable." 

Dundee Advertiser. 

" Cleverly written and replete with original interest.Unique and entirely out of the 

common run of fiction."— Public Opinion. 

•• There is plenty of amusement to be found in its pages."— Star. 


Complete Catalogue will be sent on receipt of Tost Card. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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uninteresting. In case, however, we should 
have a stray reader who would like to be 
sure of getting good weight for his money 
when buying his Christmas number, we 
may mention that the Queen will give him 
3 oz. of reading matter, the Windsor Magazine 
21 oz., the Lady's Pictorial 1J oz., Holly 
Leaves If oz., the Strand and Ludgate If oz. 
each, Pearson's Iff oz. The American 
magazines he will avoid, for Harper's 
contains only 1*V oz. of cheer, and the 
Century a beggarly if oz. of delectation. 
And yet we had supposed lightness, not 
heaviness, to be the merit of Christmas 
reading! 


The death of Mrs. Janet Hanning, nie 
Carlyle, has just occurred at Toronto. Thus 
passes away the last of the Carlyles. Janet 
Carlyle, the youngest of James Carlyle’s 
nine children, was bom in 1812, when 
her brother was seventeen. In 1878 her 
husband died. Three years later she was 
placed in easy circumstances by the will of 
her brother, who throughout his life had been 
her devoted friend. They corresponded 
regularly, and each of his books was sent 
to her as it appeared, with an affectionate 
inscription. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HE Hon. Lady Simeon, widow of the 
late Sir John Simeon, has presented 
the MS. of In Memoriam to the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Tennyson’s old 
College. The poet presented the MS. 
to Sir John Simeon on the understanding 
that on the Hon. Lady Simeon’s death 
it should revert to the present Lord 
Tennyson, and subsequently reach Trinity 
College. There is only one condition, 
which is, that the variations between the 
MS. and the published text shall never 
be made public. 


The teaching of English literature in 
schools—the why of it, and the how of it— 
is a vexed subject, and we have nothing to 
say about it here. We merely chronicle the 
fact that Thomas Carlyle’s essay, The Hero 
as Divinity (George Bell & Sons), has just 
passed through this office on its way to the 
British schoolboy, and that it is composed 
as follows: 

Introduction .. .. 90 pages. 

Carlyle’s Essay .. .. 42 „ 

Notes .. .. .. 53 „ 

Index .. .. .. 4 ,, 


Total .. 189 


Carlyle’s essay thus forms about 22 per 
cent, only of the whole. What we want to 
know is this: Is Carlyle’s essay the powder 
or the jam ? 


The Daily Mails statistician has been com¬ 
paring the Christas issues of periodicals, 
and by means oiMdiagrams he shows the 
number of ouncesiM reading matter in each, 
and also the propomons of advertisements, 
reading-matter, and^ ictures in each publica¬ 
tion. The results strike us as profoundly 


At the same time comes the news—or 
what will be news to most persons—that 
Frau Charlotte Embden, the only sister of 
Heinrich Heine, is still living in Hamburg. 
She was born in October, 1800, and thus 
has a better claim to be one of the first 
persons of the century than her brother, 
the inventor of the joke. 


The Chapbodk has subjected the late 
William Morris’s posthumous romance, The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles, to a curious 
analysis. The heroine Birdalone, it avers, 
is entitled to notice as the most thoroughly 
kissed young woman in English fiction. In 
the story there are no fewer than one hun¬ 
dred and five descriptions of kisses, of which 
the heroine is directly concerned with 
eighty-eight, fifty-four of which were given 
her by men and the rest by women and 
children. The following table, in which the 
figures refer to the page where the osculation 
is noted, gives fuller particulars: 

Arnold (servant): kisses Birdalone’s hands, 
367. 

Arthur (knight): kisses feet, 162; hands, 
164; feet, 192; mouth, 351, 353, 355, 482, 485, 
500, 501, 502, 504, 508. 

Aymaris (servant): kisses hands, 151, 185, 
188, 283. 

Baudoin (knight): hand, 164; face, 191. 

First Carle (peasant): mouth 416. 

First Wayleader (servant): mouth. 544. 

Gerard (servant): mouth, 399, 548. 

Giles (servant): mouth, 399, 548. 

Hugh (knight): mouth, 171, 179, 180, 182, 
302, 526, 535, 541; face, 191. 

Jacobus (merchant): feet, 287. 

Leonard (priest): hands, 155; face, 222; 
mouth, 223, 407, 412. 

Old Carle (peasant): hand, 125,126. 

Otter (peasant): mouth, 437. 

Robert (servant): mouth, 399, 548. 

Second Carle (peasant): month, 416. 

Second Wayleader (servant): mouth, 544. 

Thomas (knight): hand, 249, 258. 

Third Wayleader (servant) : mouth, 544. 


summaby. 

Hands. Feet. Face. Mouth. Total.. 


knights. . 

. 4 

2 

2 

18 

26 

priest. . . 

. 2 

0 

1 

3 

6 

merchant. 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

peasants . 

. 2 

0 

0 

5 

7 

servants. . 

. 5 

0 

0 

7 

12 


13 

3 

3 

33 

52 


(Note. —The two not scheduled are kisses 
bestowed by Birdalone upon Arthur’s hands.) 

A parallel to the Chapbook’s statistics is to 
be found in the late Henry Morley’B intro¬ 
duction to Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, where 
he analyses the tears in the book. 


Another Dickens neighbourhood is 
marked for destruction. This time it is at 
LimehouSe. The congeries of gloomy lanes 
behind Limehouse Church is known to few 
Londoners except as the scene of “The 
Fellowship Porters ” in Our Mutual Friend, 
and as the locality of the opium den in The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. The neighbour¬ 
hood is said to have altered little since 
Dickens knew it; and now the Local 
Government Board’s surveyors are picking 
their way through its muddy alleys with 
theodolites and things. One is again amazed 
by the extent of the London portrayed in 
Dickens’s novels. Such clearances as this at 
Limehouse go on steadily; but the tides 
of reform will dash for another century 
or two against the houses and streets which 
Dickens sketched before they become scarce. 


In the newly issued part of Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s English Portraits (Grant Richards), 
there is a cunning portrait of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. The text accompanying it 
is amusing; 

‘ ‘ Dramatic-musical-literary-art-critic, orator- 
lecturer-pamphleteer, "Fabian-Saturday-Beview, 
vegetarian-Hibernian, cyclist-anti-tobaoconist, 
abstainer - aesthete, atheist - churchgoer and 
vestryman-dramatist, Mr. Shaw is a jewel of 
many facets. He is, indeed, rather too complex 
to be taken seriously by the public (for which, 
being a good Socialist, lie has a profound con¬ 
tempt), and he is likely to remain, as he has 
ever been, a mystery-man with a big drum, and 
an egotist who might be puzzled to say exactly 
where his sterling affectations end and his 
frivolous convictions begin. It is in dramatic 
criticism that he has loomed largest hitherto. 
There is no manager in London but frowns at the 
mere whisper of those notorious initials, G. B. S. 
Yet for all his pugnacity and intransigtance, 
Mr. Shaw’s brogue keeps him from being disliked 
in private, and his keen humour from being a 
bore in public. He contradicts and jibes at no 
one more often than himself, and, if his judg¬ 
ments are often scatter-brained, he has, at any 
rate, brains to scatter.” 

The author of this epigrammatic character 
sketch has caught his subject’s own manner 
very skilfully. 


Me. Fisher Unwin has just put forth 
another issue of Good Reading, consisting 
this year of extracts from new books, 
chosen by their authors, and embellished 
with the authors’ portraits. Thus, says Mr. 
Unwin in his little preface, they follow 
“ the example of those modem reviewers 
who, in lieu of criticism, contribute a literary 
rechauffe or hash to the front pages of some 
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of our journals. Like some other pub¬ 
lishers,” he adds, “ I have often wondered 
whether you prefer this form of review to 
the old-time criticism. Does it come from 
distrust in the professional critic? Is it 
that we are all more independent of pro¬ 
fessional opinion and prefer to form our own 
by reading for ourselves ? ” One answer to 
the question is, that it is more interesting, 
and he who runs may read it. Nowadays 
most reading is done at a hand-gallop. 

The author of Brer Mortal thus refuses to 
allow the patrons of Good Reading to see 
what manner of face is his: 

“ Insert my portrait ? Come before the 
curtain when the Audience has not called 
1 Author ? ’ Himmel! I pray you have me 
excused until the Broad Gnn is an extinct 
monster, and the weeping willow grows on 
the grave of the last Smile. 

This must be a great blow to the nurseries, 
for which, if some reviewers are to be 
believed, Mr. Ben Marlas designed his 
satire. 

The popularity of foreign novelists is a 
sign of the times; but do we read them, or 
do we read something else? In Jokai’s 
novel. The Lion of Janina, as translated, it is 
written: “ When he (AliS smiled, he was no 
longer a tiger, but revealed a row of teeth 
even handsomer than her (Eminah’s) own.” 
This, says a correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle , who knows Hungarian, is “ arrant 
nonsense.” It should be: “When Ali 
smiled, he displayed a set of teeth, a 
handsomer set than which no tiger could 
reveal.” 

Setting aside the clumsiness of this 
amended rendering, which, according to the 
editor of the Chronicle, is “not English,” 
but more accurately is merely ugly English, 
it is clear that it differs materially from the 
first. In the one case we are to understand 
-that Ali was a human tiger in his gloomy 
moments, in the other that he merely 
entered into competition with tigers in the 
matter of teeth. In either case we do not 
envy Ali’s dentist. 

The revival of romance, of which, from 
time to time, we have had much to say, has 
called forth the following rondeau from 
Miss Carolyn Wells—a contributor to the 
American Bookman: 

“ Romance revives ! Once more we read 

Of bold adventure, daring deed, 

Of valiant knight and lady fair, 

Of secret hoard of treasure rare, 

Of hero’s pluck and villain’s greed. 

From hard and long-home fetters freed, 

To merry tunes its pipes are keyed ; 

With happy laugh and jaunty air 
Romance revives! 

Now, if an author would succeed, 

He writes no realistic screed, 

With stubborn facts and statements bare, 
And epigrams in bad repair, 

Their day is past—it is decreed 

Romance revives! 


Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., has pre¬ 
pared for the January number of the 


Magazine of Art an article on the “ Portraits 
of Christ,” from the earliest representations 
to paintings by modem artists, which will 
be fully illustrated. In a recent elaborate 
article appearing in a German cyclopaedia, 
Prof. Nikolaus Muller, of Berlin, has come 
to certain conclusions which would, if cor¬ 
rect, tend to show that, according to our 
present evidence, it is impossible we can 
have the faintest conception of the Saviour’s 
form and features. Sir Wyke Bayliss, on 
the contrary, will show the desire of the 
contemporaries of the Apostles for the like¬ 
ness, and that they had the means of obtain¬ 
ing it, as they lived in the age of universal 
portrait-painting; that it is nowhere 
objected to in the writing's of the Apostles; 
that even if the Christians were forbidden 
it, the non-Christians were not forbidden; 
and that the first Christians were actually 
taunted with its being so ugly. Sir Wyke 
Bayliss offers portraits of the Apostles 
(unquestioned), and Christ’s likeness with 
them, and they must, he says, stand or fall 
together. 

Two writers, one American and one 
English, having been asked by the New 
York Bookman to name the best twenty- 
books for boys, reply as follows. The 
American’s list: 

Westward Ho ! by Charles Kingsley. 

Ivanhoe, by Scott. 

Phaeton Rogers, by Rossiter Johnson. 

Treasure Island, by Stevenson. 

The Spy, by Cooper. 

Tale of Two Cities, by Dickens. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, by Eggleston. 

Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

The Prince and the Pauper, by Mark Twain. 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Lamb. 

Boy's Froissart, by Lanier. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor, by Clark Russell. 

Henry Esmond, by Thackeray. 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot. 

Ben Hur, by Lew Wallace. 

Two Years Before the Mast, by Dana. 

St. George and St. Michael, by George Mac¬ 
donald. 

The Wonder Book, by Hawthorne. 

Historic Boys, by Elbridge 8. Brooks. 

Little Women, by Alcott. 

The Englishman’s list: 

Treasure Island, by Stevenson. 

Kidnapped, by Stevenson. 

Dead Man's Rock, by Q. 

Tom Cringle's Log, by Michael Scott. 

Michael Strogoff, by Jules Verne. 

Beric the Briton, by G. A. Henty. 

The Battery and the Boiler, by Ballantyne. 

The Three Midshipmen, by Kingston. 

The Jungle Books, by Kipling. 

Tom Brawn’s School-days, by Thomas Hughes. 

Westward Ho ! by Kingsley. 

David Copperfidd, by Dickens. 

Pickwick, by Dickens. 

Loma Doone, by Blackmore. 

The Pirate, by Scott. 

Ivanhoe, by Scott. 

The Talisman, by Scott. 

The White Company, by Doyle. 

Robbery Under Arms, by Boldrewood. 

The True Story Book, by Lang. 

The Story of the Iliad and the /Eneid, by 
Church. 

Both lists are open to improvement. The 
Englishman’s seems to us better; certainly 
it is more boyish. The American’s list either 
aims at younger boys, or the American boy is 


less of a barbarian than our own. Little 
Women, Historic Boys, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Silas Marner, and Ben Hur might, from the 
English boy’s point of view, easily be replaced 
by something more congenial. Both lists 
omit Robinson Crusoe as a work whose claims 
are beyond question. Both omit Don Quixote. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, which is not 
mentioned, still has adherents. Ballantyne’s 
Battery and the Boiler is by no means his beet 
or his most popular. But in these matter* 
each to his own taste. 

The excellence of The Studio is persistent. 
Month after month the pages of this 
magazine, so creditable to all concerned, 
and an irrefutable argument that art in 
England is not a mere name, offers a 
new surprise. The December number has 
an exquisitely reproduced frontispiece in 
colours: “Noel,” after the painting by 
Baron Arild Rosenkrantz. Among other 
pictures is a portrait of Mr. Nicholson, the 
artist, by Mr. Pryde, in a drawing controlled 
by the Nicholson convention. There is 
testimony, too, that Prince Eugen of Sweden 
is no mean landscape painter. The pages of 
reproductions from the sketch-books of Mr. 
Byam Shaw contain drawings of great 
beauty, and we are themore pleased to remark 
on their power and grace since we had 
occasion a few weeks ago to find serious 
fault with some of this artist’s recent work. 

We stated last week that Mr. John Lane 
would publish next year a play by Mr. 
Henry Newbolt. This, we find, is not 
correct. The play in question, which is 
Arthurian in its subject and is entitled 
Mordred, has already been published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. Mr. Lane is publishing 
Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals AH in America, 
with new ballads added by the author. 

A new series of fiction is promised by 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson & Go., the 
volumes in which are to contain six 
shillings’ worth of material, and to cost 
half-a-crown. The series is to be called 
“ Latter - Day Stories,” but as the first 
story, by Mr. Bram Stoker, is to deal with 
the seventeenth century we are at a loss to 
know what the title means. 

On the subject of literary grievances the 
Morning Post will publish to-day (Saturday) 
a composite article containing the views of 
a popular novelist, a professional critic, and 
a leading publisher. 

The vacancy in the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh University, the 
patronage of which is vested in the Curators 
of the University, is not yet filled. As will 
be seen in our advertisement columns, 
applications and testimonials should be 
lodged with Mr. R. Herbert Johnston, 
secretary to the Curators, on or before 
March 31 next. 

Messrs. Putnam’s Sons have concluded 
an arrangement with Prof. Werner Sombart, 
of the University of Breslau, to publish a 
translation of his recently issued work, 
entitled Socialismus. .The translation has 
been undertaken by Dr. Atterbury. 
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REPUTATIONS 

RECONSIDERED. 

GEORGE ELIOT.—I. 

T HE “ bubble reputation ” is fleeting, 
changeable ; its colours are vivid in 
sunshine, pale in shadow; it varies in appear¬ 
ance according to the standpoint of the 
observer. During the last twenty-five 
years or so the light has very greatly 
changed. In the sixties it was an un¬ 
challenged belief that George Eliot was one 
of the glories of English literature ; in the 
nineties it has been the fashion to scoff at 
her pompous sententiousness, her didactic¬ 
ism, her novel with a purpose. A single 
quotation will be enough to illustrate the 
change. To the editor of Comhill, writing 
on Mrs. Gash ell’s death in 1865, TitoMelema 
was a “spendid achievement of art and 
thought — of the rarest art, of the pro- 
foundest thought ” ; in the present decade, 
and to another school of criticism, he is 
but “ an improper woman in breeches; his 
inventor an apotheosis of pupil-teachery.” 

But admiration of George Eliot is not the 
only attitude that has gone out of fashion 
in literature. Nearly all the names revered 
thirty years ago have been trodden under¬ 
foot. Ruakin and Carlyle have been 
struck in succession from their pedestals. 
Before dealing with any one in particular it 
may be useful if I try to enumerate the 
general causes that affect posthumous fame 
in our days. 

First, there is the process which Tennyson 
described as “ ripping them up like a pig.” 
As long as a man is alive, active, and success¬ 
ful, he is more likely to suffer from over 
adulation than from unjust censure. Flattery 
reaches its highest point on the morning 
following his death, when newspapers are 
filled with “ tombstones ” or obituary notices 
long prepared and saved in a pigeon-hole 
by the provident journalist. Next follows 
a period of revelation and exposure, of 
“appreciations” by friends more or less 
intimate, of recollections and anecdotes and 
letters. The private chambers and secret 
places of the dead are flung open to the sight¬ 
seer, who never reverences anything with 
which he is familiar. The little crows 
and kites gather to the carcase. A glorious 
feast they have had in these late years: I 
fancy they must now be like the vultures on 
the Towers of Silence who were so gorged 
with carrion during the Bombay Plague 
that at last they left the bones of dead 
Parsees unpicked. 

But it is plain that reputation is not fixed 
by tombstones, or obituary gossip, or the 
shrieks of little crows and kites. Neither 
is it reflected in the taste of the moment— 
certainly not of the present moment. For 
we stand in the middle of a very curious 
change. Of old, a writer’s fame was won 
by appealing to the small circle of the 
cultivated. Thence it widened out to the 
great body of readers. Reputation trickled 
first as a slender brook and gradually 
swelled to a mighty river. Just now 
an author can afford to treat qualified 
opinion with disdain. The new system'of 


education has borne fruit in the generation absolute chaos. It has no voice of the very 
now arriving at maturity. They have not highest rank, and critics of the second rank 
yet learned to distinguish good from bad, do not guide, they only echo the cry of the 
the glittering and transitory from the valu- multitude. They attach themselves to 
able and lasting. It will not be always schools and cliques and parties, outside of 
thus; they will in good time advance to a which they are unable to get. One prides 
sounder taste; but at this crude stage they himself on having initiated the New 
are an uninformed multitude to which Romantic Movement and esteems it a 
the mere quack or charlatan author can bounden duly to bless its friends and ban 
appeal with assurance of a favourable re- its foes; another is psychological; a third is 
sponse. Thus he possesses wizardry enough for his own fantastic conception of Art, 
to raise waves of ignorance which there is and so on. Not one seems to recognise 
nothing to withstand. The publisher has that we come after a great movement and 
none but a monetary test to apply; there embody the reaction from it; that it is the 
is, for the time being, no critic of high and nature of a movement to produce great 
commanding authority, and many things writers, but reaction only prosperous 
combine to make the mere reviewer “ shout imitators; that our custom of carrying all 
with the shouting crew." It thus happens, things to an extreme accounts for the ebb 
that genuine merit and contemporary fame and flow. Yet this has to be fully realised 
have not the slightest connexion with one before we can as much as get into the 
another. The new crowd is not only easily proper attitude for criticising George Eliot, 
won by shoddy, it can be, and daily is, The necessary preliminary is to see the 
tricked into applause. contrast between her times and environment 

Nor is this by any means the worst and ours, 
of the situation. The most disagreeable She was bom in November, 1819, and it 
characteristic of this new public is that it was not till the autumn of 1856 that she 
prefers imitation to genius, the lees to began to brood over her first effort in fiction, 
wine. It does not seem to have been so The Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. Her 
before. We do not hear of any of Scott’s experience of life during the thirty-seven 
imitators rivalling his popularity. But intervening years formed the material out of 
nowadays genius, struggling towards a which imagination fashioned her works, 
new light, is neglected; the reward is At present we need not dwell on her 
given to him who follows in its footsteps. | memories of the rural Midla n ds and their 
Something of the kind was boldly indicated : exquisite reflection in the pages of Adam 
for the first time when Anthony Trollope, Bede. The impressions ana early associa- 
the incarnate commonplace of Thackeray, tions of a writer supply colour and 
was taken as seriously as his master, of characters, but direction comes from the 
whose higher qualities he had not one ; voices that call her to this path or to that, 
when Martin Tupper became more popular Before condemning George Eliot as in- 
than Tennyson; when Wilkie Collins rivalled artistic it is well to understand why the 
Dickens. It is not my business here to pass novel with a purpose was her inevitable- 
judgment on contemporary writers, but few portion. 

will deny that all the greatest (or at least The root of the matter lies in her personal 
the noisiest) successes of our day have been character. And that is not to be under¬ 
won by working up the lees and dregs of stood by listening only to the gossip of 
George Eliot, by embroidering on Dumas, by those who sought her out in the day of 
vulgarising Stevenson, by extracting what fame and were disappointed to find a 
was catching and popular from the early somewhat austere, exclusive, aloof-minded 
work of Mr. Bame. It is not a harsh woman, with an exaggerated sense of her 
judgment, it is only a bare statement of own importance. A time comes when the 
fact to say that the public of to-day prefers artist cannot afford to wear his or her heart 
a concoction from the dregs and lees of a on his sleeve, and the mantle of reserve has 
great writer to the writer himself. to be worn as a protection against curiosity. 

Moreover, taste grows by what it feeds on. Besides, whoever has really lived and 
Sancho Panza preferred garlic because his suffered, and has become a little weary of 
palate had been accustomed to it No one the long battle, learns to shrink from all 
could appreciate a masterpiece by Titian if but a select circle of trusted friends, 
his previous delight had been in German If, however, we turn back to the old bouse 
chromos; no one could understand Hamlet if at Griff and read the history of Maggie 
he, before seeing it, had only known melo- Tulliver — not in the spirit of a literal- 
drama; no one can enjoy great literature minded gossip-monger, but accepting it as 
who has surfeited his mind with twaddle, the presentation of a temperament—the true 
Eat garlic for a certain period and garlic features of the woman will soon get them- 
will become the food you like best. People selves outlined. She is feminine to the very 
have grown so accustomed to inferior novels, core, though her understanding is that of a 
inferior poetry, inferior criticism, a mass of man. Even her early piety, with its zeal 
new journals grossly inferior to the old, that that bordered on the sanctimonious, is very 
taste has become vitiated, and can be ex- womanly. And though her Christianity 
ploited by any shrewd fellow who will passed away, her piety remained to the very 
pander to it. end. It preserved her conscience alive, and 

If we turn away from this purely transi- it filled her with an ambition to leave the 
tory phase of public opinion we are thrown world something better for her having lived 
on critical opinion as a guide. But here we —a necessary inspiration, surely, for good 
are confronted by an entirely new set of work of any kind ! She was more womanly 
considerations. Firstly, critical opinion is still in her receptiveness and clinging 
at present without a leader and in a state of dependence. All through life Gaorge Eliot 
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needed a man’s arm to lean on. She 
leaned on that of her father—Adam Bede 
in his strength, Caleb Garth in his self¬ 
distrust ; on her brother’s, the Tom Tulliver 
to her Maggie; on that of George Henry 
Lewis; finally, when she was old and ailing, 
on that of Mr. Cross. One cannot look back 
on her life without recognising the loving, 
sympathetic, trustful woman’s heart as well 
as the powerful and splendid intellect. 

Given a woman of this kind, with an 
ingrained belief in man’s potential virtue, 
in his duty to do good and not evil, and 
with a mind singularly open to the influence 
of those she trusted and loved, you have but 
to understand what voices she listened to 
with reverence to know the direction she 
was bound to take. And, luckily for us 
and for her, she was bom into an 
England full of such life and enter¬ 
prise and spirit as come only at long-distant 
periods. The country was shaking off the 
languor and exhaustion that had followed 
the long war. While she was a little girl 
fishing with her brother in the canal or the 
pond, playing in the great garden or watch¬ 
ing the mail coach passing Griff House, the 
great world outside was astir not only with 
extraordinary inventions, but new hopes 
and aspirations and ideals. And literature, 
which holds a mirror up to life, quickened 
with the quickening nation. The trend of 
opinion at this energetic period was all 
towards finer morals and better lives. By 
the time George Eliot was eighteen the 
accession of a young queen had given a 
signal for cleansing the Court and setting a 
fashion of pure living, for which the country 
seemed ripe. Ere then, too, the men who 
were to dominate the field of letters had 
come to the front. And already it was 
clear that the literature of the era was to 
be distinguished by a moral purpose such 
as is not always associated with a burst of 
activity. A mere enumeration of the names 
will show how true this is of those whom 
George Eliot recognised as the highest of 
her time. 

There was Tennyson, whose verse, with 
all its strength, retained the innocence of a 
Lincolnshire rectory and the sweetness of a 
garden. Only a few years older than her¬ 
self, he had almost reached the zenith of 
his fame before she began to write. We 
cannot wonder that a mind which was con¬ 
soled and sustained by the Be Imitatione 
Christ i was drawn to In Memoriam. That 
was the woman in search of sympathy. 
Later on the artist was to be one of the 
first to see that moral intention will not of 
itself redeem a poem, and that in the Idylls 
of the King Tennyson committed the mis¬ 
take of trying to wed modem allegory to 
old romance, and had done justice to neither. 

But the most dominating and influential 
figure of the time was not Tennyson,. but 
Carlyle. Over the novelists the thinker 
exercised unbounded sway. The minors, 
such as Charles Kingsley and Tom 
Hughes, frankly bowed down before him; 
the majors, Dickens and Thackeray and 
George Eliot, assimilated his teaching, 
and reproduced it as their own. But 
he had a special and personal attraction 
for George Eliot. There was a curious 
resemblance in their life histories. Carlyle’s 


father had been a stone mason, who by 
industry and economy had been enabled to 
gratify a rustic ambition, and become the 
tenant of a farm. George Eliot’s father 
was brought up to the business of builder 
and carpenter. He, too, had taken a farm, 
and eventually became a land agent to the 
Newdigate family. Even before she knew 
his story, George Eliot felt the similarity 
of her circumstanoes to those of Carlyle. 
Apropos of a letter from his wife, she writes 
to John Blackwood: 

“ I want the philosopher himself to read it 
[the Scenes from Clerical Life], because the 
pre - philosophio period—the childhood and 
poetry of his life—lay among the furrowed 
fields and pious peasantry. If he could be 
urged to read a novel, I should like, if possible, 
to give him the same sort of pleasure he has 
given me in the early chapters of Sartor, 
where he describes little Diogenes eating his 
porridge on the wall in sight of the sunset, 
and gaining deep wisdom from the contem¬ 
plation of the pigs and other ‘ higher animals ’ 
of Entepfuhl.” 

But it scarcely needed this prepossession 
in his favour to incline her ear and heart 
to Carlyle. The sense of duty and responsi¬ 
bility with which her mind had been im¬ 
pregnated, the innate piety and hungering 
after good in her heart, prepared her to 
accept his solemn message : 

“ Choose well: your choice is 
Brief and yet endless.” 

Buskin, who piped the same tune as 
Carlyle, though on a sweeter and more 
delicate instrument, was bora in the same 
year as George Eliot, but had come earlier to 
maturity. In 1856 he had already done 
much of his best work— Modem Painters, 
the Stones of Venice, the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, and the famous Edinburgh 
Lectures. It has been almost his life work 
to preach that connexion between morality 
and art which is now accounted heresy. 

Strangely enough, it was believed in by 
every great writer of the time. By 1856 
Browning, too, had produced the best of 
his work in defiance of the precepts now 
taught. So had Dickens, so had Thackeray. 
Thus all the great contemporary influences 
combined in one direction. George Eliot’s 
natural bias was in favour of didacticism, 
and didacticism was required by the temper 
of the time. It is from such a juncture, 
call it accident or design, that greatness 
comes. The period needed the writer, the 
writer gave the period what it wanted. 

But these days are passed, and their 
voices are all silent. Novelist, poet, and 
preacher one by one have bid us farewell. 
Of the great figures of the last generation 
one only lingers, and he also must soon be 
a parting guest. That a revulsion of feeling 
would follow the fervour they inspired was 
inevitable; and not only inevitable, but 
necessary. Life could not be sustained at 
their high pitch : it would be unendurable 
if the strain were kept up for ever; its 
sweetness, its true purity, can be maintained 
only when labour is followed by rest, and 
enjoyment alternates with endeavour. It is 
good for a man to put the might of his 
soul and body into a task; it is equally 
good for him to lay aside his tools and live 
merely to enjoy. Danger arises only when 


idleness is unduly prolonged, when the 
man begins to think that high aims and 
effort and labour are a mistake, and lets 
soul be enchained by that mood so ex¬ 
quisitely described in The Lotus-Eaters : 

“ Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the 
grave in silence; ripen, fall, and cease: 
Give us long rest or death, dark death, or 
dreamful ease.” 

The vast range and wealth of life is not 
known till this rich indolence has been ex¬ 
perienced as well as the vigorous, ardent 
zest of action that gives vitality to the lines 
of Browning: 

“ Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor stand nor sit but go 
Be our joys three-parts pain ! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain ! 

Learn nor account the pang; dare never 
grudge the throe.” 

Now, my contention is that the position of the 
critic ought to be that of the artist. He 
must withdraw and be apart, beholding the 
wave of action and the wave of reaction, 
recognising the function of each, but asso¬ 
ciating himself with neither. In other 
words, he who is sunk “ in dreamful ease" 
is unfit to pass judgment on the moralist, 
ever disturbing him with the shout “ Awake, 
thou that sleepest!” And, on the other 
hand, the stern and bigoted preacher is not 
likely to appreciate the most exquisite 
beauty, if pleasure immediate and sensuous 
be its only aim. When that obvious postu¬ 
late is accepted we gain a standpoint from 
which it may be possible to arrive at a true 
estimate of George Eliot. With this I 
propose to deal next week. 


SOME YOUNGER REPUTATIONS. 

Me. Walter Raleigh. 

Mb. Walter Raleigh’s career has been 
primarily an academic one. He taught 
English to Mohammedans at Aligarh, and 
was called from that inspiriting task to 
occupy the chair of modem literature at 
University College, Liverpool. Here he 
has won golden opinions from colleagues 
and students. Six-feet-four in his boots, 
he is the very physical embodiment of the 
scholar’s ideal in the streets of a commercial 
city. Three years ago he published a study 
of the English novel, which to competent 
observers appeared a green oasis in the 
dreary waste of Extension manuals. An 
exhaustive thirst for the most voluminous 
and the most recondite types of fiction, a 
quick discrimination of real excellence, 8 
happy gift of felicitous criticism, made up 
the suggestive and stimulating treatise ; its 
defect, perhaps, on the side of construction, 
the development of argument, the archi- 
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tecture of thought. Here is a fragment 
of his earlier and, so to speak, professional 
manner. It is of the eighteenth century 
roman d clef that he writes : 

“ The personal intention, when it is allowed 
to predominate, is the death of art in fiction. 
To compare the method of some of these minor 
writers to the photographic art would be to 
compliment it unduly, for the camera is used 
them in the service, not of art, but of police, 
e imaginative structure is the most careless 
and insignificant part of their work: it is no 
palace of Romance, no guildhall of Comedy, 
that they seek to erect, but a hasty, low earth¬ 
work, behind which they may lie on their 
bellies and shoot at their enemies.” 

Another work which Prof. Raleigh has in 
hand will also be professional in its scope. 
This is a selection of English Epistles, to 
appear in the Warwick Library , published 
by Messrs. Blackie, of Glasgow. But 
Prof. Baleigh has no idea of being bound 
by the fetters of academic convention. He 
has too much buoyancy of temper, too 
sensitive a spirit, to make a Dryasdust. He 
aspires to be man of letters as well as 
scholar, to put off the cap and gown now 
and then, and don the velvet jacket of the 
irresponsible artist. He has tried his pen 
in places where you do not usually meet 
with professors—{he Yellow Book to wit, and 
the New Review. And it was certainly in no 
pedantic mood that he wrote the charming 
lecture on Bobert Louis Stevenson which 
delighted its hearers at the London Institu¬ 
tion, and has delighted many others since 
in book form. Style is not a matter with 
which your learned writer is wont to concern 
himself, but that lecture erred, if any, on 
the side of over-carefulness and over-elabo¬ 
ration of style. Nor may the critic deny the 
presence of a similar quality in the thought¬ 
ful and brilliant treatise on Style itself 
which Prof. Baleigh has just put forward. 
The epigram is sound as well as glittering, 
the highly wrought metaphor well sustained: 
yet one cannot escape a feeling of something 
artificial, something of self-consciousness, or 
even coxcombry lurking in the paradoxes 
and the deliberate quaintness. After all, ar 
has its pedantry as well as learning. Let 
the reader judge: 

"It is the misfortune of the actor, singer, 
dancer, that their bodies are their sole instru¬ 
ments. On the stage of their activities they 
carry the heart that nourishes them and the 
lungs wherewith they breathe, so that the soul, 
to escape degradation, must seek a more remote 
and difficult privacy. That immemorial right 
of the soul to make the body its home, a 
welcome escape from publicity and a refuge for 
sincerity, must be largely foregone by the actor, 
who has scant liberty to decorate and administer 
for his private behoof an apartment that is 
also a place of business. His ownership is 
limited by the necessities of his trade; when 
the customers are gone, he eats and sleeps in 
the bar-parlour. Nor is the instrument of his 
performances a thing of his choice; the poorest 
skill of the violinist may exercise itself upon a 
Stradivarius, but the actor is reduced to fiddle 
for the term of his natural life upon the face 
and fingers that he got from his mother.” 

After all, Prof. Raleigh’s faults are faults 
on the right side. He cares for perfect 
•expression; and how few writers even do 
that. And if he will carry something of 
art into the literature of scholarship, and 


something of scholarship into the literature 
of art, he will be conferring a benefit upon 
either. Recently Prof. Baleigh has prefixed 
an interesting essay to a new edition of 
Keats, and we hope some day to come upon 
the pastoral comedy founded upon Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath's Tale which he wrote for some 
private theatricals at Liverpool. 


Mb. H. B. Mabbiott-Watson. 

Few writers now living have a finer, freer 
way than Mr. Marriott-Watson. His sym¬ 
pathies lie with action and intrepidity and 
resource, and he directs a slashing pen. 
Hence, when he is minded to he can give us 
brave stuff. Unfortunately his sympathies 
lie also with gallantry and intrigue, and, 
therefore, he must ever introduce a woman. 
In the romance of action, as has been 
demonstrated by Mr. Stevenson, the woman 
is not needful; but if her presence is ex¬ 
pedient, it is as well that she is young and 
simple and beautiful rather than a designing 
coquette or a woman with a past. Mr. 
Marriott-Watson favours the latter types. 
During the recent display of the rapier 
school of fiction—who have lately been 
having it all their own way—Mr. Marriott- 
Watson has remained silent. His QaUoping 
Dick came earlier, and since then he has 
published nothing. But there is no one, 
with the exception of Mr. Anthony Hope, 
better qualified to tell a brisk romantic story 
than he. He has the manner to perfection. 
He has a pleasant archaic trick which lends 
verisimilitude to a tale pitched in the last or 
seventeenth century; his imagination is lively; 
his knowledge is sufficient; his sympathies, 
as we have said, are—partly at least—right. 
We regret that Mr. Marriott-Watson so 
rarely employs these gifts; and we regret 
that when ho does, he so persistently brings in 
a too modem fancy for the analysis of passion. 
From a man with such a style as his we want 
no analysis: we wantbold,generalisingstate- 
ments. But Mr. Marriott-Watson is not 
one man, but two. He is only half a 
romancist: the other half is realist, or if you 
will, naturalist. He loves a highwayman, 
but he loves also to tie a modem neuro¬ 
pathic subject down and use the knife. He 
is, in short, both the author of the episode 
“ Of the Man from Cornwall ” and of “ At 
the First Comer.” His imagination is too 
much tinged with eroticism. He enjoys risky 
situations; it is pleasure to him to see how 
near he may approach the edge without 
falling over. As an exercise in treading 
delicately “ My Lady the Naiad ” is not to 
be surpassed; but we cannot admire the 
author for his skill. It seems to us beside 
the mark, unimportant: the important thing 
is that a man with his talents should make 
brisk, clean, and dashing stories. Mr. 
Marriott-Watson has lately been busy on 
a story for boys, which is now running- in a 
juvenile magazine. It would do him good 
if, for a while, he could be persuaded to 
write only stories for boys and put his 
heart into them. We do not for a moment 
wish to deny his cleverness as an inquirer 
into the more intimate relations of men 
and women—he is intensely clever. But 
there are others who do the same work 
as well or better. 



THE CENTENARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF HEINE. 


I.—HEINE: THE MAN. 

Decembeb 13, 1797. 

“ The spirit of the world. 

Beholding the absurdity of men, 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o’er his lips; 
That smile was Heine." 

Matthew Arnold. 

A hundred years have passed since Harry— 
for it was only after His conversion to the 
Lutheran Church that the poet adopted the 
name of Heinrich—Heine opened his eyes 
to read the riddle of a world he was destined 
to find so hard. It is nearly half a century 
since the grave slowly closed over him 
with the problem still unsolved; but the 
verdict of posterity on the man and on his 
work is still as confused and contradictory 
as was his contemporaries’ judgment of him. 
Though it is acknowledged that on him 
alone the mantle of Goethe, with, perchance, 
a double portion of the lyrical spirit, fell, 
though his genius has carried the poetry of his 
mother tongue round the world; yet when, 
only the other day, it was suggested to 
erect a statue to his memory in the town he 
had made famous by his birth, the proposal 
was greeted with a shout of enthusiastic 
approval, with a shriek of offended morality, 
ana a howl of outraged chauvinism. And 
thus it ever was with Heine. To some 
he is a silver-tongued poet, the master of 
love and tenderness; to others the incarna¬ 
tion of lust and discord. Not many years 
after the poet had drawn his last troubled 
breath some ecstatic devotee told of 
Heine’s ascent to heaven; and hard on 
its heels followed a fervid account of Heine’s 
descent into hell. Nor, judging from what 
he has left us to judge him by, is this 
diversity of opinion altogether surprising. 
In his collected works—m his prose as in 
his poetry—melting tenderness and depth 
of feeling are found side by side with mock¬ 
ing cynicism and frivolity. Glowing passion 
and delicate fancy intertwine with coarse 
sensuality and brutal directness. Flashing 
wit and dainty humour alternate with dirty 
buffoonery and impish spitefulness. With 
the loftiest yearning towards God and the 
beautiful mingle sneering atheism and 
cold-blooded realism. It seems to be some 
strange jungle, this soul of Heine, whence 
poisonous plants spring up with the fairest 
flowers, where the hiss of the serpent 
mingles with the song of the nightingale: 

“ There is poison in my songs. 

How could it be otherwise ? ” 


he says himself. 

Now, if a genius of this strange com- 
lexity, of these harsh contrasts, be analysed 
according to the hard and fast formulas of 
morality and of religion, the process will 

S 'eld a grinning, grimacing kobold, a 
eine hot from his descent to hell, but not 
Heine himself nor his true spirit. For 
consider what manner of man he was, and 
in what a school his character was formed. 
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And, above all things, lest the verdict be 
no more than tinkling brass, let there be 
charity. Boro a Jew, in an age and in a 
country when birth within the Ghetto 
carried with it the stigma of social and 
civic ostracism, in the midst of all that was 
most seductive in Roman Catholicism, he 
sat at the feet of Hegel, and in time lightly 
accepted Lutheranism as his creed. “ The 
certificate of baptism is the ticket of ad¬ 
mission to European culture,” he urges. By 
birth a German, he was, by force of his 
earliest associations, an idolater of Napoleon. 
By instinct and by education in revolt 
against the dreary trend of his time towards 
intellectual and political reaction, and of 
necessity a fighter, he flung himself into the 
arms of democracy, until in time men came 
to mistake him for an apostle of freedom and 
a tribune of the people: yet at heart he was 
always an aristocrat. “ Lay a sword upon 
my tomb,” he cries, “ for I have fought in the 
War of the Emancipation of Mankind ” ; but, 
after all, he fought half-heartedly, dream¬ 
ing of an oligarchy of the intellect in which 
the many-headed could have neither appre¬ 
ciation nor share. Home-sick for his native 
land, the beauty and glamour of which had 
entered into his soul, and of which he knew 
how to sing with such deep and true feeling, 
the exiled “nightingale of Germany” had 
for many years to build its nest “in the 
periwig of old Voltaire.” Sensitive, spoiled, 
and proud, he carried throughout his life 
the rankling sting of a hopeless and un¬ 
requited love. Add to all this a keen and 
exuberant sense of humour, an unparal¬ 
leled gift of irony and satire, and a biting 
and flashing wit, and it is difficult to see 
how, if his verse be poisoned, it could 
well be otherwise. In the man, as in his 
works, there were the same infinite com¬ 
plexities and the same startling contrasts. 

It is idle to say that the ugly discords 
which mar the beauty of Heine’s works 
were an affectation, and the outcome of 
studied calculation to attract, to startle atten¬ 
tion. They were in the man himself—in 
his life. Take, for example, the eventful 
visit to his uncle, Salamo Heine, the up¬ 
right, simple-minded millionaire of Ham¬ 
burg, which seems to mark the crisis of his 
life. The young man, straight from the 
unholy influence of “das rote Sefchen,” 
from whose singing he had learnt that he, 
too, was “bom unto singing,” was sent— 
for his mother was an eminently shrewd 
and practical woman — to learn to follow 
in the respectable footsteps of his millionaire 
uncle. Silver-tongued Apollo was to settle 
down as a reputable banker—H. Heine & 
Co.—in the “ town of bacon.” In the society 
into which he was thrown, money and re¬ 
spectability were the be-all and end-all of 
life. The gorgeous world of imagination in 
which he lived was, to all about him, fantas¬ 
tically incomprehensible. With his sense 
of humour, the young poet must have felt 
that he cut a very comic figure in this 
uncongenial setting. Moreover, he fell 
passionately, madly in love with one.of his 
uncle’s daughters. She rejected his wooing 
with contempt. Although the wound never 
healed throughout his life, and gave 
to the world the exquisite pathos of the 
Book of Songs, though his heart might be 


throbbing out its life - blood, Heine was 
fain to see the grim humour in the incon¬ 
gruity of all. It was irony worthy of what 
he blasphemously calls the “Aristophanes 
of Heaven.” He learnt to mock at himself. 
These antagonisms of his temperament found 
its expression in that spirit of self-mockery 
which is the characteristic keynote of his 
lyrics. His cynicism is not an artificial, 
cleverly plotted phase straining after 
originality, but it is the expression of 
deeply rooted desire to seek after truth—to 
reach the kernel of life’s philosophy. It 
expresses his conception of the great gulf 
which was fixed between the prose of his 
life and the poetry of his emotions. This, 
it seems to me, explains, to some extent, 
the strange dualisms of Heine’s nature—its 
emotional exaltation and its sensual coarse¬ 
ness—and accounts for the glaring contrasts 
in his works. Throughout his life he wor¬ 
shipped purity, and he ran after any grisette 
who chanced to cross his path; and he jeered 
at himself, with tears in his eyes, for both. 
His life was the tragedy of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, with Mephistopheles chuckling 
impartially in the background. 

The tragedy culminated in the long years 
of martyrdom which had to run out before 
the end of his stormy life on the mattress 
in Paris. Never was Heine greater than 
during those years when stretched on 
a bed of sickness, racked with excru¬ 
ciating pain, paralysed so that he had to 
lift the eyelid with his fingers if he would 
escape from darkness, he bore his afflictions 
unflinchingly and uncomplainingly. Never 
was his spirit so bright, and never was his 
wit so keen and subtle than during this 
long-drawn death in life. 

“ It was in May, 1848,” he tells us, “that I 
went out for the last time and took leave of the 
fair idols which I adored in the time of my 
good fortune. Only with difficulty I dragged 
myself to the Louvre, and I all but fainted 
when I passed into the grand gallery where the 
sainted goddess of beauty, our blessed lady of 
Milo, stands on her pedestal. At her feet long 
time I lay and wept so bitterly that a stone 
might have pitied me. The goddess, too, 
looked on me pitifully, yet so disconsolately 
withal as if she would say, ‘ Don’t you see that 
I have no arms, and, therefore, can do nothing 
to help you ? ”’ 

It was Heine’s farewell to the outside 
world. The gods of his youth, even the 
goddess of beauty, had failed him in 
his hour of need. He crawled home 
to die, but the hour of his release was 
long in coming. “It is a plaint,” he 
writes to Meissner, “ as though from the 
grave, a cry through the night of one 
buried alive.” Yet on his bed, worn out 
and unable to fight as he had fought, 
whether on the wrong side or on the right, 
throughout his manhood, his genius turned 
again to the poetry which had first won him 
fame. Prom the bed of sickness he pub¬ 
lished the Romamtro, in which, if, as he had 
foretold long years before, the kisses of the 
Muse had lost much of their first glow and 
freshness, there are yet many lines of whim¬ 
sical thought, of exquisite musical beauty, 
andall living with thatmockinghumourwhich 
characterised even his deathbed. Whether 
in those hours of pain and darkness he 
returned repentant to the God of his fathers; 


whether he died a Jew or a Christian, it 
profits little to inquire. Would the spectacle 
of the battered old roui and freethinker turn¬ 
ing whimpering to the consolations of religion 
which he had always spurned be particularly 
edifying ? For the great history of the Jews 
he had never disguised his admiration ; for 
their oppression, as for all who were down¬ 
trodden, he had always shown sympathy. 
But in all questions of creed he seems to 
have maintained the same attitude of 
tolerant indifference which he had laid down 
in his criticism of Nathan der Weise: 

“ Who is right I know not; 

And yet I can’t help thinking 
That the Rabbi and the Monk 
Both smell very much alike.” 

Yet his thoughts certainly often turned to 
religious matters. Many of his poems, 
attacking his adversaries too virulently, he 
burned, not without a pang. But “ it is 
better that the verses shornd burn rather 
than the versifier. For,” he continues, in 
the foreword to Romantero —perhaps one 
of the most terrible human documents ever 
penned,— 

“since I need the mercy of God myself, I 
have granted an amnesty to all my enemies. 
. . . The entire high clergy of atheism has 
spoken its anathema over me, and there are 
fanatic priests of unbelief who would like to 
stretch me on the rack until I recant. . . . Yes, 
I am returned to God like the Prodigal Son, 
after a long herding of swine among the 
Hegelians.” 

But even in this confession of hip faith the 
old smile of the scoffer seems to flit in and 
out between the lines. 

“ That smile was Heine.” 

0. W. 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

The Reception of M. Theubiet. 

The reception of M. Theuriet last week 
was an exceptionally brilliant meeting at 
the AcadSmie de France. The attraction 
was not, indeed, the latest candidate for 
immortality — Theuriet, the bland and 
amiable, mild as milk, and just as insipid. 
But he was to be received by the youngest 
Academician, M. Bourget. The fashionable 
women of Paris must have their special 
novelist or dramatist. It is an enviable, if, 
alas! a dangerous post. M. Bourget has 
naturally stepped into the shoes of the 
departed Dumas, the late beloved of 
feminine Paris, so that the display of 
bonnets and gowns was worthy the most 
highly decorative and detailed pages of the 
master, who delights, as we all know, in 
matters of the toilet. “My merits as a 
novelist may be challenged,” once said M. 
Bourget, in the extreme fatuity of his well- 
dressed youth; “ but no one can deny that 
I am the best cravatted man of Paris.”' 
TTia British aspect, emphasised since his 
visit to America, was not advantageously 
set off by the ridiculous palm-embroidered 
coat and futile sword of the Forty ; but, 
still, he managed to look as well as mortal 
man could possibly look, so disfigured. 
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For the excited foreigner, nothing is more 
deceptive than an Academy reception. To 
begin with, the famous arm-chairs are mere 
ugly benches. All the Immortals are not 
present. The hall is small and insignificant, 
and while you listen to the long addresses, 
you have plenty of time to realise the 
absurdity of the whole affair; of men who 
play at distributing and appropriating glory, 
and convene all Paris to watch their method 
of play. At one o’clock the president, M. 
Bourget, flanked by the chancellor and the 
secretary of the Academy, took the centre 
seat on the high estrade facing the hall. 
M. Theuriet stood in the traditional attitude 
of respectful dignity beside the reading-desk 
placed before his “arm-chair,” and on either 
side sat his god-fathers, MM. Brunetiere 
and Cherbuliez. In a clear, monotonous 
voice, strongly tinged with the Lorraine 
accent, the new Immortal read the conven¬ 
tional eulogy of his predecessor, Alexander 
Dumas. Nobody expected anything re¬ 
markable from M Theuriet, and he fully 
justified this negative expectation. About 
Dumas he had nothing to say, and he said 
it, and said it well, which is all that could 
be expected from an Academician. 

Not so with the president’s speech wel¬ 
coming him among the Forty. It was for 
this all the pretty gowns and “ chic ” 
bonnets made such a gallant display in the 
building; for this the tribunes were packed 
to overflowing, and people had been stand¬ 
ing outside the Institute doors since four 
o’clock that morning. Here something 
decidedly remarkable was expected, and 
nobody for once was disappointed. M. 
Bourget read a discourse which was a 
charming and finished piece of literature. 
The candidate addresses the entire body of 
Academicians standing. The president 
addresses him sitting; and in his welcome 
adopts a personal and responsible tone. 
Bourget began with a pretty and flattering 
school - reminiscence, and recalled “ an 
exquisite hour” in the provincial college 
where the professor, forsaking the old <£ry 
path, opened for his pupils a contemporary 
volume o( verse. It was Theuriet’s Chanson 
du Vnnnier , and young heads and hearts 
were instantly seized by its enchantment. 
So vivid is the memory still that he quoted 
several lines, and in analysing the charms 
of Theuriet’s perfumed landscape, gave us, 
with delightful freshness, the setting of his 
own school years. Resuming the capti¬ 
vating influence of the provincial note, 
which may be said to be Theuriet’s sole gift, 
he cried: 

“To belong to a land! What a simple 
formula! So simple that at first glance it seems 
to lack even sense. Bridoron said, ‘ One is 
always somebody’s son ’; he might have added, 
‘ and bom somewhere.’ But the State re¬ 
gistrar, in recording beside our name that of 
our birthplace, does not by that fact make us 
of that spot. It needs something else for the 
accomplishment of that mysterious marriage of 
the earth and the soul that man sums up in that 
word so tender and profound: ‘ My country! ’ 
To belong to a land it is not sufficient to be 
born there. It does not suffice even to have 
grown up there. Our family must have lived 
there, those who gave us life must have played 
there as children, where we have played as 
children. They must have merged their earliest 


dreams of youth in horizons whither our own 
have wandered, their works, their blisses, their 
sorrows must have been associated with the 
setting of our daily life. Our dead must be 
there about us—in the streets, among the fields ; 
the highest and humblest influences emanating 
from all things must have shaped us through 
them in such a way that the climate of 
our town has penetrated us like its history, 
and that everywhere else we are forced to feel 
ourselves strangers, dipaysis —to use the ex¬ 
pressive term in which the popular language 
sums up the suffering of the creature 
tom from the hereditary atmosphere, from 
that sacred communion of the land and 
men, outside of which there is neither 
durable hearth nor national unity of aetion, 
nor health of spirit nor certitude of will. 
Alas ! in our contemporary France, centralised 
in the extreme, how many have been deprived 
of this first support! How many have possessed 
it and undervalued it! You, Monsieur, have 
had the good fortune to belong to a land. You 
have had the wisdom to stick to it as far as life 
permitted you. The best of your talent comes 
from that good fortune and from that wisdom.” 

Tracing the influences that formed Theu¬ 
riet’s youth and talent, he recalled with a 
few delicate strokes the aged aunt Thermo, 
who first taught him to love and understand 
flowers, and who replied to his child’s 
question how the bees made honey, “with 
the heart of flowers.” 

“ This flavour of wild honey, composed of all 
the flowers of Lorraine, is that of all your 
poetry of nature, and, in the poet’s fashion, 
you have royally paid your debt to the gentle 
dead who first revealed to yon the secret of 
true artists—that of finding the exquisite in the 
humblest things; you have set her image in an 
elegy too long to quote entirely, but whose last 
verses I will quote, wherein we see her too old 
to wander among the alleys of the garden, 
imprisoned in her chamber hung with Flemish 
draperies of faded leaves, the silent spirit, the 
tarnished mirrors and rosewood lumiture.” 

M. Bourget made what could be made of 
a mediocre subject. The work of M. Theuriet 
offers small scope to the analyist or the 
orator; for this reason, the greater and more 
notable part of M. Bourget’s remarkable 
discourse was given to M. Theuriet’s prede¬ 
cessors His eulogy of Alexandre Dumas 
literally took the Academy by storm. Not 
only were passages saluted with enthusiastic 
applause, but the entire assembly was lifted 
to its feet. First the Academicians stood up 
to applaud, and then the spectators, the 
laity, male and female. It was a triumph 
worth achieving, and one that M. Bourget 
for one sweet brief moment must have felt 
equal in value to several swift editions of 
a new novel. He painted Dumas, with his 
athletic figure, his haughty bearing, his 
singular and expressive mask, full of in¬ 
telligence and energy, of virile gaiety and 
hidden bitterness, of irony and kindliness, 
of courageous serenity and melancholy. 

“ All this was in that accentuated profile, 
with its hooked nose, its bold moustache, its 
brow broad with thought, its mouth at once 
indulgent and disenchanted, and what a 
glance ! His clear eyes, set within lids a little 

rominent, had that surgical lucidity of great 

octors, great composers, and great statesmen. 
It seemed that athwart all lies and all 
modesties, all ignorances and duplicities, that 
glance must always pierce to the very depth of 
the being it rested upon and perceive the soul’s 


sick spot, the secret wound to be sounded and 
cured.” 

There is not space to reproduce in full 
this masterly analysis of Dumas’ work. 
Theuriet’s eulogy was characterless and dull, 
but Bourget more than accomplished and 
completed his task. Each sentence told, 
each line was revealing, and while we 
listened, spellbound and entranced, without 
the Institute gates the students from the 
redoubtable Quartier, in the detestable anti- 
semitic spirit of the hour, that makes Paris 
a public scandal, were clamouring for Zola’s 
blood (though it is not explained why they 
should batter the Institute gates so in¬ 
hospitable to Zola, in pursuit of that dis¬ 
tinguished writer) and Bourget’s uneven 
ana somewhat jerky utterance was con¬ 
tinually interrupted by sounds of blows and 
shouts, till thoughts of war and siege were 
aroused, and palmed and swordod Academi¬ 
cians moved uneasily in their legendary 
arm-chairs. But the threatened invasion 
passed on, the Academy was not taken like 
another Bastille, by trousered petroleuse, and 
the Master was permitted to reach his 
eloquent peroration. 

“ Dumas bas executed in the drama a work 
resembling that of Stendhal, Balzac, and Flau¬ 
bert in the novel, of Sainte-Beuve and Taine 
in criticism, of Thierry and Michelet in history. 
On the boards he has introduced as much truth 
as they could hold. His theatre, to borrow the 
formula of one of the masters of this revolu¬ 
tion, is a living psychology. Thus his work is 
associated with Die vast output of the scientific 
spirit which circulates from one end to the 
other of this century, and which will remain 
its unequalled greatness. Suffering century, 
chaotic, harsh, troubled, which has undertaken 
everything, accomplished so little, and of which 
one may say the despairing word that it has 
been fertile in abortions. . . . When new 

generations will review the books, novels, 
poems, plays, essays of all kinds in which we 
have expended our effort during the last hun¬ 
dred years, they will put aside, no doubt, 
as decrepit, many a work that was cele¬ 
brated, but which gave too much place to 
rhetoric and to fashion. They will preserve, 
I have the profound conviction, those which 
were composed with the passionate scruple of 
exactitude. It is not rash to affirm that 
Alexandre Dumas’ part will be very great in 
this supreme lottery, because he has sought for 
much, and much loved truth. Alas! this strong 
phalanx of our great elden, who with Flaubert 
linked romance with physiology, with Renan 
religious history with exegesis, with Taine 
renewed literary history by the study of sur¬ 
rounding races, with Leconte de Lisle poetry by 
visionary erudition, we have seen it entirely 
vanish. In to-day bidding farewell to one of 
these glorious elders in the name of our confreres, 
I feel a little of the melancholy that sixty years 
ago simple officers must have felt in seeing dis¬ 
appear one by one the few survivals among the 
generals of the Great Army. It is one of the 
last marshals of French letters whose memory 
to-day we salute, and our discouragement at 
the thought of the irreparable losses endured 
these last years would be great indeed if we did 
not recall wisely the valiant counsel breathed 
from the whole person of Alexandre Dumas, 
and if we did not hear his voice repeating to us 
the virile order of literary existence, of all 
existence perhaps; that with which he ends one 
of his masterpieces: ' And now, let us go and 
work.’ ” 

H. L. 
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THE BOOK MAKKET. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 

O UR inquiries into the sales and merits 
of the existing editions of Scott’s and 
Dickens’s novels have excited considerable 
interest. Below we give reports (wrung 
from booksellers whose busiest hours have 
arrived) upon the sales and editions of the 
novels of George Eliot. George Eliot’s 
reputation is “reconsidered ” in another 
column. Here she is reconsidered from the 
practical point of view of the bookseller. 

Sales and Editions. 

A London (West End) bookseller writes: 

“ In my opinion there is still room for a 
well-printed and attractively-bound edition of 
George Eliot’s works. The old red cloth edition 
commands the largest sales, and, indeed, is 
much preferred to the new green edition now 
being issued, There is always a steady demand 
for George Eliot’s works, but I believe such an 
edition as I have indicated would be welcomed.” 

Our Birmingham correspondent makes 
an interesting reply to our inquiries: 

“ Of all our English novelists, none have 
a more uniform sale in Birmingham than 
George Eliot. There are various reasons for 
this: here, in Warwickshire, she was one of us. 
Her knowledge of the ways and customs of the 
lower middle classes of this county are un¬ 
equalled in English literature. Again, she was 
not a voluminous writer: a complete set of her 
novels can be had in eight volumes. The 
volumes are few in number, and the cost is 
within the reach of all. 

The best selling are Adam Bede, The Mill on 
the Floss, and Silas Marner. The latter works 
do not sell so freely, for in them the philosopher 
is stamped on every page, and the analysis of 
character is too searching. 

To Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
thanks are due for several excellent editions. 
The ‘Standard’ edition, in 21 volumes, is a 
model of neatness—paper, print, and bind¬ 
ing, all are perfection. There are no illus¬ 
trations — that is a great blessing. The 
cheap ‘ Uniform ’ edition has the larger sale— 
it is well printed on good paper, but we 
wish we could prevail upon the publishers 
to omit the illustrations. 

We may add that here in Birmingham the 
sale of George Eliot is as great to-day as it was 
during her life. These remarks apply to her 
prose-fiction only. The essays have been 
relegated to the upper shelves; the poems 
have a small sale.” 

A large Brighton bookseller gives his 
opinions as follow : 

“ The sale of George Eliot’s novels keep 8 
very even throughout the year. The red cloth 
edition is by far the most popular; and we 
think it a pity that it is to be discontinued as 
the stock runs out, and another colour sub¬ 
stituted ; for although the new binding is in itself 
neat and good, it will be a drawback to those 
who have purchased some volumes not to be 
able to complete their sets in uniform binding. 
There does not seem to be room for another 
8vo edition, unless it were illustrated; but the 
pocket edition, which is shortly to be com¬ 
menced by the issue in that form of Scenes of 
Clerical Life, should take well.” 


A Bournemouth correspondent writes: 

“ The present demand for George Eliot’s 
novels is not quite so good as it has been in 
previous years. 

The ‘ Cabinet ’ edition I find sells best 
in sets; single novels in the ‘ Popular ’ 
edition. Scenes of Clerical Life has had a 
large sale during the last few months in the 
sixpenny edition. 

If the publishers could see their way clear 
to publish the novels as they intend publishing 
Scenes of Clerical Life - 3 vols., uniform with the 
* Temple Classics ’—I certainly think it would 
take, and especially if the number of volumes 
did not exceed fifteen for the set.” 

From Dublin we have received a favourable 
report on these novels: 

“ In our experience George Eliot comes next 
in popularity to Scott and Dickens, Thackeray 
being a bad fourth. 

There is always a steady demand for her 
works in the cheaper editions (3s. 6d., &c.), and 
the uniform set of her novels in 7 vols. has 
also sold well. 

The new ‘ Standard ’ edition, however, has 
not found favour with our clients, for although 
it makes a handsome set we consider the 
number of volumes and the price tend to keep 
down the sale, particularly as the cheaper 
edition is such good value. 

We do not stock sixpenny editions.” 

Finally, an Oxford correspondent gives 
us George Eliot’s position in a University 
city: 

“ Whether due to the ‘ new fiction ’ or not I 
cannot say, but the sale of George Eliot’s novels 
is not a third of what it was at Oxford six or 
seven years ago. These novels seem to be 
taking their place in the ranks of those classics 
which, perhaps, because they 1 ought to be 
read,’ are not read by the younger generation. 
The prices, too, of the original editions have 
dropped considerably, and where an uncut copy 
of, eg., the Mill on the Floss, a few years ago 
brought three guineas, it may now be picked up 
for one. As to current editions, I think those 
issued by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons are 
adequate to the demand, and that there is no 
crying need at present for anything further.” 

It will be seen that the demand for George 
Eliot’s novels is reported to be steady at all 
the above centres except. Oxford. It appears 
that there is some room for a new edition; 
but while our Birmingham correspon¬ 
dent vehemently condemns illustrations, 
our Brighton correspondent thinks them 
necessary to the success of a new edition. 


WHAT AMERICA IS READING. 

The American Bookman is worth consulting 
now and then by those who desire to 
follow the reading tastes of the vast 
American public. Its monthly returns of 
book sales are magnificent in their sweep. 
They tell, as accurately as can be told, what 
books are pronounced “real bully” from 
Boston to New Orleans, from New York to 
Salt Lake City, and thence to San Francisco. 
Out of the many lists returned by the Book¬ 
man's correspondents we quote the following, 
which relate to six large cities. 


The books are placed in order of demand, 
and the lists were made up on November 1. 

NEW YORK (Uptown). 

1. Captains Courageous. By Kipling. 

2. The Christian. By Caine. 

3. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

4. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

5. In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 

6. St. Ives. By Stevenson. 

BOSTON. 

1. Hugh Wynne. Hy Mitchell. 

2 Captains Courageous. By Kipling. 

3. In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 

4 St. Ives. By Stevenson. 

5. The Christian. By Caine. 

6. Alfred Lord Tennyson. By his Son. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

1. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

2. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

3. Quo Yadis. By Sienkiewioc. 

4. Story of an Untold Love. By Ford. 

6. In Kedar’a Tents. By Merriman. 

6. Chevalier d'Auriac. By Teats. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

1. Soldiers of Fortune. By Davis. 

2. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

3. Hugh Wynne. By MitchelL 

4. The Christian. By Caine. 

5. The Federal Judge. By Lush. 

6. The Honourable Peter Stirling. By Ford. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

1. Quo Yadis. By Sitnkiewicz. 

2. The Christian. By Caine. 

3. St. Ives. By Stevenson. 

4. Soldiers of Fortune. By Davis. 

6. In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman- 
6 The Lark. Books I. and II. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

1. Quo Yadis. By Sienkiewicx. 

2. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

8. Soldiers of Fortune. By Davis. 

4. The Christian. By Caine. 

5. In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 

6. Chevalier d’Auriac. By Yeats. 

Taking the whole of the lists, of which 
there are over thirty, it appears that the 
six books most popular in America about 
seven weeks ago were these: 

1. Quo Yadis. By Sienkiewicr. 

2. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

8. The Christian. By Caine. 

4. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

6. Captains Courageous. By Kipling. 

6 In Kedar’s Tents. By Meniman. 

The hold which Quo Vadis has taken of the 
American public is remarkable. It was first 
favourite last May, and is first favourite now. 
Even The Christian plays third fiddle to it 
Even that fine native product, The Chtnr 
Invisible, has failed to dislodge it from its 
pinnacle. In KsdaFs Tents is returned as 
one of the most popular books in nearly 
every State. 
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THE WEEK. 


C APTAIN A. T. MAHAN has issued, in 
an octavo volume of about 300 pages, 
eight papers on the naval affairs of the 
United States. These papers have been 
written at various dates, the earliest in 1890, 
and three during this year. Whatever unity 
they present “will not be due,” says Captain 
Mahan, “to antecedent purpose, but to the 
fact that they embody the thought of an 
individual mind, consecutive in the line of 
its main conceptions, but adjusting itself 
continually to changing conditions, which 
the progress of events entails.” All the 
papers appeared originally in American 
magazines, and among the subjects treated 
are “ Possibilities of an Anglo-American 
Reunion,” “ Preparedness for Naval War,” 
“ A Twentieth Century Outlook,” and 
“Strategic Features of the Caribbean Sea 
aud the Gulf of Mexico.” 


The “ Wolseley Series ” of military works 
is growing. Its aim is to place before 
British officers and the public translations of 
foreign standard works on military subjects. 
But it will occasionally produce an original 
English work, and thus we have, for its 
latest volume, Indian Frontier Warfare, by 
Captain and Brevet-Major C. J. Young- 
husband, who has already won his spurs in 
the literary field. Mr. Walter H. James, 
the editor of the series, supplies a brief 
Introduction to the volume, in which he 
says: 

“Incidentally this book gives a striking 
roof of the value of the study of military 
istory, a knowledge of the method employed 
by Hoche to subdue La Vendee, being the 
basis of the system employed for the pacifica¬ 
tion of Burmah. Here was a country in whioh 
the conditions were much the same as those 
which obtained in France a hundred years ago, 
viz., difficult communications and numerous 
irregular bauds, not formidable in themselves, 
but hard to deal with because of the difficulty 
of getting hold of them. The actual course 
employed was not cpiite the same; still, the 
later method was distinctly founded on the 
earlier. No two military incidents can ever be 
exactly similar. The wise man is he who learns 
from the experience of the past how to apply 
his knowledge under the conditions of the 
present.” 


In the way of criticism this week we have 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s Affirmation*, consisting 
of papers on Nietzsche, Cassanova, Zola, 
Huysmans, and “ St. Francis and Others.” 
Mr. Ellis boldly condemns books about 
books while producing one himself: 

“ How happy, for instance, the world might 
be if there were no literature about the Bible, 
if Augustine and Aquinas and Calvin and 
thousands of smaller men had not danced on it 
so long, stamping every page of it into mire, 
that now the vision of a single line, in its 
simple sense, is almost an effort of inspiration. 
All my life long I have been casting away the 
knowledge I nave gained from books about 
literature, and from opinions about life, and 
coming to literature itself or to life itself, a 
slow and painful progress towards that heaven 
of knowledge where a child is king.” 


• 

Another handsome sporting book by 
“ Thormanby ” comes to hand. This is 
King* of the Turf, a series of biographical 
sketches of celebrities of the racing world. 
There are some thirty sketches and portraits, 
peers being alternated with commoners, 
jockeys with trainers, owners with backers. 
Last of all comes a chapter on the Prince 
of Wales, whose winning of the Derby is 
stirringly described. We think the author 
is safe when he surmises that “ the number 
of hats that were lost through being reck¬ 
lessly chucked into the air will probably 
never be known.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Mibistriial Priisthood. By B. 0. Moberly, D.D. John 
Murray. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Kixas or the Tost. By “Thormanby." Hutchinson A 
Oo. ISs. 

Wolssi.it Siam, Vol. III.: Isom Feoxtiee Wuuu. 
By Captain and Brevet-Major G. J. Youoghusband, 
P.S.C. Kegan Paul. 

In Camfaigx or Srdah. By George Hooper. George 
Bell A Sons, 

Su Hurt Wottoh: * Bioqeafhical Stitch. By 
Adolphus William Ward. Archibald Constable A Oo. 
3s. 3d. 

Lin aid Limas 01 Hawk Bsiokii Stows. Edited 
by Annie Fields. Sampson Low. 7s. 6 d. 

Limas Rsositid it tii East Ihdia Coxtaht raox ire 
SaiTASTs is rxs East. Vol. IL: 1813-181$. With an 
Introduction by William Foster, B.A. Sampson 
Low. 31s. 

Tei Diflomatic Histobt ot Axsitci Its Fun OiArrii, 
1193-1153-1401. By Henry Harriase. B. F. Stevona. 

POETRY, ESSAYS, CRITICISM. 

Rivisws aid Essats ih Eholibh LmiATVii. By the 
Rev. Duncan C. Toxey. George Bell A Sons. 5s. 

Thi Wooiho of Malxatjox, and Ooxxoocs. By Lew. 
Wallaoe. Harper A Brothers. 

Sun Dace it thi Axoils: Ballads of Homs axd 
Hoxii.t Lire. By Frederick Langbrldge. 3s. Sd. 

POETICAL SllKOXS: IXCLVDIXO THI BALLAD OF PlTXOUTH 

Church. By William E. Davenport. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 3s. Sd. 

Affisxatioxs. By Havelock Ellis. Walter Scott. 

Thi Sfictatoi : Vol. m. John C. Nimmo. 

Modish Patxtiis: Vol. V. By John Buskin. New 
Edition. 9s. 

SCIENCE. 

Eliotucal Tsaotiox. By Ernest Wilson. Edward 
Arnold. 

ART BOOKS. 

Txa “Boildii” Album or Botal Aoadixt Aichi- 
Tiorcaa, 1897. Offloo of the Builder. 

Thi Cbhtsal Italiax Paixtshs or thi Rixaxssahoi. By 
Bernhard Beronaon. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Thi Artists axd Ehsiaviis or British axd Akssioax 
Boot Platts. By Henry W. Fine ham. Kegan Paul. 31s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Thi Txakss Illdstratid : a PicruaisQUS JouaxiTixa 
riox Richhoxd to OzroiD. By John Leylsnd. George 
Newnee, Ltd. 

A Run Rodxd thi Ekfirs. By Alex. Hill. Sxan Son- 
nenaohein A Co. 3s. 8d. 

Thi Faros Islaxbs. By J. Russell-Jeaffreson. Sampson 
Low. 3s. 8d. 

CLASSICAL. 

Thi Poaxs or Baooxtlidis; raox a Paftrds ix thx 
British Mdssck. Edited by Frederlo G. Kenyon. 
Printed by Order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

DicmoxART or Qdotatioxs (Classical). By Thomas 
Benfleld Harbottle. 8wan Sonnenschein A Co. 7s. 8d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Nrw Grammatical Vrixch Cjursr. By Albert Barrdre. 
3 vols. Whittaker A Co. 3s. 

Distixsurxda. By A. P. S. Newman. Whittaker A Co. Is. 

D.O.C. Btrbcisis ix Choici aid Cmahci. By William 
Allen Whitworth. Deighton Bell A Co. (Cambridge). 


Thi Smaller Cambridge Biili for Schools: Eera axd 
Nihimuh. Edited by Herbert Edward Ryle, D.D. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Two Essats ox William Prrr. By T. B. Macaulay. Edited 
by Arthur D. Innes, MJL Cambridge University 
Press. 

T. Macci Plauti Tiixdmmds. Edited by J. H. Gray, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Elsii's ADTirrusss ix Fairtlaxd. By Bedford Pollard. 
Elliot Stock. Kixo Loxe Bsaxd. By Barrington Mac¬ 
Gregor and Charles Robinson. John Lane. Natti's 
Violih. By Charles H. Barstow. Frederick Warne A 
Co. Ix Qcsk or Shssa's Tbiasuri. By S. Walkey. 
Frederick Warns A Co. 8s. 3d. A Houseful or 
Ridsls. By Walter Rhoades. Archibald Constable 
A Co. 4s. 8d. Geordis thi Black Pauroi. By Rev. 
J. M. Russell. Jarrold A Sons. 3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FaiaxDsHir. By Hugh Black. Hodder A 8tonghton. 3s. 3d. 
Tkr Goasdiax’s IxsTRuonox; oa, thi Qbxtlsmax's 
Romaxcb. By Stephen Penton. F. E. Robinson. Thi 
Bowaa Maxubcrift. Edited by A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 
Ph.D. Parts III. to VII. Government Printing OtBce, 
Oaloutta. A Dictioxabt of thi Malat Laxodass : 
Malat-Esolish. By Hugh Clifford and Frank A. 
Bwettenham. Part IV.: The Letters “D,” “E, a ’ and 
“ F.” Government Printing Office, Taiping, Perak. 
Thi Iaraasn or Amsrica ix Sia Powaa: Paasarr 
axd Future. By Captain A. T. Mahan. Sampson 
Low. 10s. 3d. A Ssriis or SavaxrT Illcstratioxs 
to Caftaix Sir R. F. Bcarox’s “ Abasias Nioxts.” 
From paintings by Albert Letohford. H. B. Nichols, 
Ltd. Tks Ait or Cootsst. By Mrs. De Sails. 
Hutchinson A Co. 3s. SrvDisre' Editiox or a 
Staxdasd Dictioxabt. Funk and Wagnails. Shadow 
Laid; or, Light from tks Othsr Sidr. By E. 
d’Espdranoe. George Redway. Daxcixg a Plxasubb. 
By Edward Soott. Henry J. Drane. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ACADEMY’S AWARDS TO 
AUTHORS. 

Sir, —May I be allowed to comment upon 
the letter of “ A Veteran Critic ” in your last 
issue P I do not know how far he correctly 
interprets the true intention of the Academy 
in raising the question of a prize fund for 
authors. I venture to hope that his interpre¬ 
tation is unauthorised. 

It is evident, to begin with, that no journal, 
however high be its standing, can take the 
place of public and official bodies like the five 
academies which make up the French Institute, 
and of which the French Academy is the only 
one known to the generality of educated Eng¬ 
lishmen. The French Academy can, without 
presumption, honour with its approval the 
work of any French writer, be he who he may; 
for the Academy to solemnly set the seal of its 
approbation npon Mr. Swinburne or Mr. 
Meredith would be a saugrenuitf of which I am 
convinced its editor would never be guilty. It 
follows that literary work which has been 
recognised by the most competent organs of 
English opinion as first-rate is ipto facto de¬ 
barred from participation in the Academy 
prize fund; writers of the first rank are hors 
concours. And if it would be an impertinence 
for any journal to deem the formal expression 
of its approval of moment to a writer recog¬ 
nised by the majority of English literary 
organs, it would he an absurdity in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred to accompany that 
approval by a pecuniary reward. To refer tor 
one moment to “A Veteran Critic’s” list, 
would it not he gilding refined gold to offer 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling or Mr. W. W. Jacobs a 
cheque of £50 for Captain* Courageous or The 
Skipper’s Wooing. You might as well offer Sir 
Henry Bessemer £50 for his metallurgical in¬ 
ventions, or Mr. Edison the same sum for his 
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discovery of the phonograph. “ The artist 
alone,” we are told by “A Veteran Critic,” 
“works for nothing but the satisfaction of his 
own conscience,” &c. Have Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Jacobs indeed worked for nothing ? If so 
common rumour is traly a lying jade. 

Does this imply that what “A Veteran Critic” 
regards solely as literature—fiction, poetry, and 
criticism—should be shut out from the Academy 
Stakes ? By no means. The Academy can do 
most useful work by insisting upon the fact 
that popular approval and pecuniary reward do 
not necessarily accompany good literature. In 
other words, it can seek out those works which 
have been passed over by the mass of critics, 
which have been neglected by the public; and 
it can, by the sympathetic expression of its 
recognition, by the substantial help of a money 
reward, encourage and assist the authors. It 
could thus have assisted Browning at the outset 
of his career; it could have tendered to T. E. 
Brown that homage which, since his death, has 
been accorded him in some measure. 

On the whole, however, it cannot be main¬ 
tained that, so far as the literature adumbrated 
in the preceding paragraph is concerned, there 
is any serious need of an Academy prize fund. 
Talent and genius are scarcely likely to fail of 
recognition nowadays ; on the contrary, there 
is only too common a disposition to recognise 
them where they exist in an infinitesimal degree. 
There has been no Poe, no Mangan, in the 
world of English-speaking letters during the 
last fifty years; we are so alive to the possi¬ 
bility of Meryon starving, that any charlatan 
who stands on his head is sure of an adoring 
press and any number of suppers at the Savoy. 
It is far otherwise with the literature of know¬ 
ledge. If you do, indeed, Sir, as “ A Veteran 
Critic ” asserts, believe that this finds its reward 
in the distant beckoning of a professorship, 
you must permit me to say that this belief 
possesses the essential characteristic of faith— 
entire lack of relation to fact. In the first 

f lace, there are very few professorships in 
Ingland; and in the second, it is notorious 
that literary output has little, if anything, to 
do with their award. Moreover, much of the 
work I have in view has been done by writers 
engaged in other callings, and forcedly hindered 
from complying with the beckoning, however 
distant, of a professorship. 

As a simple matter of fact, there are whole 
fields of knowledge that are scarcely tilled at 
all in this country because of their miserable 
yield in honorary or pecuniary reward. Only 
enthusiasts with a competence can put their 
hands to the plough. The historical sciences in 
general, and in especial those branches that are 
concerned with the literary and artistic mani¬ 
festations of man’s personality throughout the 
ages, stand on a far lower level in the English- 
speaking world than on the Continent. Here 
it seems to me that the generous initiative of 
the Academy might be fruitful of good. I 
will cite four works which, had the Academy 
fund been in existence, would, in my opbion, 
have had a predominant claim upon it: Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s translation of the Mabinogion, 
Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
Mr. Standish Hayes O’Grady’s Silva Gaddica, 
Prof. Child’s edition of the English and Scottish 
Ballads. In the first three cases not only was 
a new continent of romantic fancy and incident 
opened up for English letters; but English 
prose literature was enriched by au original 
and remarkable masterpiece; in the fourth case 
one of the most beautiful and characteristic 
branches of our literature is, for the first time, 
adequately dealt with. 

My conclusion is, that the Academy should 
mainly restrict its scheme to such branches of 
literature as are fostered in France by the 
Acailemie des Inscriptions , and would in Ger¬ 
many be designated “ Philologische Wissen- 


schaften,” the German “ Philologie ” I need 
not say being a term of infinitely wider import 
than our philology. 

“A Faulty Agreement.” 

I should like to say a few words about 
another matter. Nobody heeds statements 
made by the Author, which are as little likely 
to mislead as those, let me say, of La Libre 
Parole or the New York Sun. But copied into 
your columns under the title of “A Faulty 
Agreement ” they may do some mischief. It is 
worth while, therefore, to examine this charac¬ 
teristic example of the Author’s method of 
dealing with figures. 

In the agreement criticised the publisher asks 
the writer to contribute £110 to the cost of 
producing 1,500 copies of his work, and the 
result arrived at, according to the Author, is 
that tho publisher makes dose upon £100 profit 
without risking a penny, whereas the writer in 
return for his risk only nets £65. Now in the 
first place the cost of production is set down at, 
“ say, £100,” an assumption based upon nothing 
but the conviction that the publisher must in¬ 
evitably be trying to swindle the author. Let us 
see if we can test i ts validity. As the book pro¬ 
duces 3s. fid. to the publisher, it mustbe published 
at 6s., and may be assumed to be a crown 8vo of 
12 sheets of 32 pages, or 388 pages at least. The 
binding of 1,500 copies at 5d. each (alow figure) 
works out at £31, paper for the same number 
(36 reams of double crown at 15s.) at £27, so 
that only £42 are left for composing and 
machining 388 pages. I will not say this price 
is impossible, but it is very low and it allows 
alwolutdy no margin for corrections (which may 
safdy be estimated at from £7 to £10) nor for 
the printing of prospectuses, circulars, order 
forms, &c., nor for the postage of gratis copies, 
nor, most remarkable omission of all (and one 
which the Academy should surely have spotted) 
for advertising. Unless the author differs 
greatly from Ms kind, and the publisher is less 
squeezable than most of his fellows, this last 
item may be put down at £20 at least. In other 
words, the cost of production assumed, in order 
to create a prejudice against the publisher, to 
be £100 is almost certainly from £130 to £140, 
and may, if author and publisher believe in 
advertising, reach any figure up to £200. So 
much for the basis of the Author’s calculation. 
Now for some further developments. The sale 
of the entire edition is assumed to bring in 
£262 10s. to the publisher (1,500 copies at 3s. 6d), 
so that nothing is deducted for copyright pur¬ 
poses, nothing for traveller’s and office copies, 
nothing for gratis copies to the author, nothing 
(how came you, Mr. Editor, to pass over this 
omission ?) for review copies! According to the 
Author’s calculation the young writer’s work 
has sold without being circularised, without 
being advertised, without being reviewed. 
Lucky young writer, and yet he and the Author 
are not happy. 

We are now in a position to substitute for the 
misleading figures given by the Author the 
following approximately correct ones: 

On the sale of 1,500 copies— 

£ s. 

Cost of production, say. 140 0 

Royalty to author on 1,400 
copies (allowing 100 for 
gratis copies), at 2s. 6d. ... 175 10 

Profit to publisher. 39 10 

£ 355 0 

By author .110 

By sale of 1,400 (allowing 
100 for gratis copies), 

at 3s. 6d.245 

- 355 0 

Ex hypothesi the author risks £110 and gets 
£175 10s., or £65 10s. profit, the publisher 


risks £30 and gets £39 10s. profit. But if he 
advertises beyond the figure of £20 his risk is 
increased pro tanto, ana if the advertisement 
charge reaches the figure of £50 his possible 

C fit is reduced to a vanishing point. The 
gain, assti m i n g the entire edition to be sold, 
is a hard one for the writer, but it is not the 
iniquitous one denounced by the Author. 
Moreover, no mention is made of the possible 
failure to sell 100 copies, in which case the 
publisher gets nothing for his risk. True, the 
writer is in the same plight, but he has at least 
the satisfaction of seeing his book published, 
a satisfaction conceivably worth £100 to him, 
but under no oirciimstanoes worth anything to 
the publisher, unless, indeed, the work has a 
scholarly value, and he issue it for the benefit 
of science. 

I ask you, Sir, and readers of the Academy 
generally, if it is advisable to give the sanc¬ 
tion of your support to statements which can 
only be cleared from the charge of unfair 
animus by a plea of gross and ignorant care¬ 
lessness ? Alfred Nutt. 

[We gave the figures of which Mr. Nutt 
complains on the authority of a paper which 
has made a speciality of the finance and 
statistics of publishing. No doubt the 
Author can defend its figures otherwise 
than by “ a plea of gross and ignorant 
carelessness.”] 

MR. HERBERT 8PENCER ON 
BOOKBUYING. 

Sir, —Allow me to correct two errors con¬ 
tained in your account of the method of 
book-distribution which I proposed some 
years ago, one of them evidently typo¬ 
graphical. 

The date of my letter to Mr. Fawcett was 
1882, not 1852. In 1852 Mr. Fawcett was 
not in office - was, indeed, politically un¬ 
known. 

There is an important omission in your 
description of the process of ordering a 
book. The required postage stamps, equiva- 
valent to the price of the book, are to be 
cancelled. The words used are: “He (the 
purchaser) then scribbles over the affixed 
stamps so as to erase them and make them 
unavailable even should they be detached.” 
Evidently this is an essential precaution. 

Herbert Spencer. 

Brighton: Dec. 13. 

AUSONIUS. 

Sir, —Your reviewer makes pretty sport 
with the Californian translator of M. de 
Heredia: 

“ When he can go wrong, Mr. Taylor goes 
wrong : files d Ausonie becomes ‘ Ausonius’ 
daughters ’; there is no such person as Auso¬ 
nius, except to the inventor of ‘ Eumolpidus.’ ” 

I like the irony, and in the absence of the 
context I have little doubt that files d’ Ausonie 
does not mean “ daughters of Ausonius.” 
But poor poet, whose veritable and not 
altogether unimportant existence is thus 
roundly denied! 

“ Conquerimur, Natura, brevis quod gratia 
Jlorum est,” he writes, in those lines from 
which Herrick, and so many besides Herrick, 
have not been ashamed to borrow. Alas! 
upon him, too, the iniquity of oblivion 
blindly scatter©th her poppy. 

E. K. Chambers. 
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Of GARDNER, DARTON & Go.'s New Book 


ASeoond Edition ready ink few days. Large crown 8vo, printed on anperfine paper, gilt top, 6«. 

A. companion volume to Mr. Orockett’a ever popular “ Sweetheart Traveller*.” 

SIR TOADY LION and General NAPOLEON 

SMITH. By S. R. CROCKETT. With numerous Illustrations by Cordon Browne, R.I. 

“ One of the best things Mr. Crockett hoe writtsu.” —Athsn.eum. 

“ When toe eay ‘ Sir Toady Lion ’ it one of the most delightful starlet toe have ever read, toe are still short 
of the mark .”— Daily Chboniclb. 

“ Distinctly the hut hook of the season. ”— Daily Mail. 

“ Cleverly and charmingly illustrated by Mr. Cordon Browne. One of the most popular gift-hooks of the 
year.” —Scotsman. 

NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author of “ Mdlle. Mori,” j 

Ac. Crown 8vo, doth boards, 6s. 

‘ ‘ Girls can read this volume with impunity and advantage. The author hat a thorough knowledge of 
Italian character." —Mobni.no Post. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mart 

MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. IUustrat- d by A. O. Walker, Sculptor. 
Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Without exception the most admirable hook of the kind which we have teen this season. The tales them- 
stives from Spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance 

rests on each picturesque pasting page . The hook is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most 

fastidious and exacting taste,” —Lbbdb Mbbcdby. 

SONG FLOWERS; from “A Child’s Garden of Verses” By 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Set to Muaioby KATHARINE M. RAMSAY. Introduction 
by S. R. CROCKETT. Illustrathns by Cordon Browne, R.I. Demy 4to, fanoy boards, printed 
on BuperBne paper, 7s. 6d. 

“ The settings have the tame unconscious charm as the poenu, together with such grace and distin tion 
of style as prove the writer to he a musician of taste and high accomplishment The illustrations art 
exceedingly pretty, and are an additional afraetion to one of the prettiest gift-books of the year.” —Thus. 

“ A charming gift ."— Punch. 

Printed in Colours, Ss. 

ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. Shepherd. 

“ Delightful and original. Nobody since the time of Caldecott hat put more fun into pictures of animate 
than this genial draughtsman .'’— Scotsman. 

GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


ATLASES FOR PRESENTS. 

ENGLISH ATLASE S FOR E NGLISH READERS. 

GEORGE PHILIP ft SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of LIBRARY, COM¬ 
MERCIAL, and FAMILY ATLASES, containing nearly 100 different Editions, at Prices ranging 
from a few Pence to £10, will be forwarded gratis on application. 

All the Atlases in this List are entirely of English origin and manufacture, and will be found more 
suited to the requirements of English Readers than the Foreign Atlases which are being so extensively 
advertised in this country. _____ 

GEORGE PHILIP k SON, 82, Fleet Street, London. 

THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 

In course of publication in Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6 d. each. 

JU8T PUBLISHED. 

THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By J. H. Overton, D.D., Rector 

of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. By J. Holland Rose, M.A., late 

Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

ON JANUARY 15th WILL BE READY. 

JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 

College, Cambridge._ 

London: BLACKIE k SON, Limited, 60, Old Bailey. 

A NBW VOLUMB OF POBMS. Nowr«dr. doth 8vo, price 4a. 

HINBMOA. and Other Poems. V ARI °^ S FRAGMBNT8 - By Heebert 

* OrLnOEK. 

By EDMOND LEE, 

A ithorof ' Dorothy Wordsworth,” Some Noble Sisters,>40. Aim hr the mme Aether, price isa S-cood Thoamed. 

Cloth, gilt top, 3,. «d. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Volume III. 

London, JamuCuu! 4 Co , IS and It, Fleet Street, j London: William* 4 Nu«uat*. it, ll«uri.tt» Street, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

In crown 8vo, doth, price Se. 

TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS. 

Busy. by the Hon. MARTIN MORRIS. 

“ Mr. Morris appears to have more than inherited the 
ability of his father, and we shall expect great work from 
him in the fntnre. He is an admirer of Kmereon and of 
Thorean, bat it is not impossible that if he lives he may 


How pnblished, with Photographio Frontiepieoe, 
price 3s. 6d. net; poet free, 4e. 

BY ROADSIDE and RIVER. 

Gleanings from Nature's Fields. By H. MEAD- 
BRIGGS. 

“ Every chapter has its particular charm. The volume 
will be acceptable for ail time."— Fun. 

In orown 8vo, cloth, price, 8s. 6d. 

VOICES of the DAY; or, 

Thoughts on the Message of God in Nature. By 0. S. 
WARDLB. _ 

NBW VOLUMB OF FAIRY TALES. 

Iu orown 8vo, doth, illustrated, price St. 

ELSIE’S ADVENTURES in 

FAIRYLAND. By BEDFORD POLLARD, Author 
of “ The Adventures of a Grecian Hero,” Ao. 

••A ch a rmin g story—we advise all children to read it.” 

_ Pail Mall Gazette. 

NBW NOVELS. 

In orown 8vo, doth, 6e. 

A BOOK WITHOUT a MAN. A 

Story by AGHR3 GROZIER HERBERTSON. 

“ The story is chiefly interesting from its dialogue, which 
is bright ana clover.”— People’s r. tend. 

“ Daintily imagined and prettily written." 

Black and White. 

In crown 8vo, doth, Ss. 

The MEDHURSTSof MIND ALA. 

The Story of the Development of a BonL By G. M. 
WATERHOUSE. 

"The book represents the inhabitants of Australia in a 
light whieh wilt be new to many English readers."— Star. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 82, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Griffith, Farran, Browhe & Co/s 

New Illustrated Prize and Gift Books. 


THE WHITE WITCH of the MATABELB. 

By FRED WHI8HAW, Author of “ Harold the Norseman," Ac. 
Luge crown 8vo, doth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 9*. 

FOB TREASURE BOUND. Bv Harry Col- 

LINGWOOD, Author of “The Log of a Privateersman," Ac 
Large orown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, prioe 8s. 

OR. BURLEIGH'S BOYS. By Charles 

ED WAR DBS. Large orown 8 ro, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
prioe 8s. 

THE LADY of HOLT DENE. By Mrs. Emma 

MARSHALL. Large crown 8vo, doth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
prioe 8s. 

THE ADVENTURES of a STOWAWAY. 

By FRED WH1SHAW. Large orown 8vo, cloth gilt, prioe 3a Sd. 

GUBBINS MINOR and 80ME OTHER 

FELLOWS. By FRED WHISHAW. Large orown 8vu, doth 
gilt, prioe Ss. 0d. 

OLGA; or, Wrong on Both Sides. By Vim 

VINCENT, Author of “Cathedrals Bells," Ac. Large orown 8vo, 
doth gUt, price 3a sd. 

IDA from INDIA. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 

Large crown 8vo, doth, prioe Ss. Sd. 

SCARLET FEATHER. By H. J. Barker* 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe Ss. 

A NEW BOOK of the FAIRIES. By 

BEATRICE HARR A DEN, Author of “Ship# that Past in the 
NJ^ht^Ac^ Crown 8vo, cloth, fall gilt back and side, gilt edges, 

THE CHILD of the CARAVAN. By E. M. 

GREEN, Author of “ Straps ; or. Only a Lad," Ac. Illustrated by 
Edwin ScanndL Crown 8vo, full gilt back and side, gilt edges, 
prioe Se 6d. __ 

A NEW EDITION of the Works of the 

late W. H. G. KINGSTON. Large orown 8vo, doth gilt, gilt top. 
with New Illustrations, price 3a «d. each. 

THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. 

THE THREE LIEUTENANTS. 

THE THREE COMM AN DERS. 

THE THREE ADMIRALS. 

PADDY FINN. 

THE RIVAL CRU80E8. 

WORKS by G. A. HENTY. 

FRIENDS THOUGH DIVIDED.Price 8a 

YOUNG BUGLERS .Prioe 8s. 

CURSE of CARNES HOLD.Price 3s. «d. 

IN TIMES of PERIL.Prioo 3a Sd. 

OUT on the PAMPAS.Price 3a Sd. 

YOUNG FRANC-TIREURS.Prioe 3a Sd. 

35, BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo, 2 vole., cloth, 11s. net. 

HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CERE 

MONIES. By the AbW J. A. DUBOIS. Translated from the Author’s later 
French MS., with Notes, Corrections, and Biography by HENRY K. BEAUCHAMP. 
With a Prefatory Note by Professor F. MAX-MULLER, and a Portrait. 


Cloth, 8vo, price to Subscribers, 18s. 6d. net. 

THE FLORA of BERKSHIRE: being a Topo- 

graphical and Historical Account of the Flowering Plants and FernB found in the 
County, with short Biographical Notices of the Botanists who have contributed to 
Berkshire Botany during the last three centuries. By GEORGE C LA RIDGE 
DRUCE, Hon. M.A. Oxon., Sheriff of the City of Oxford, Curator of the Fielding 
Herbarium. 

The price toill he raised to 16#. net after January 15. 


8vo, paper covers, price Is. Od. net. 

TWO LECTURES on the SAYINGS of JESUS, 

Recently Discovered at Oxyrhynchus, delivered at Oxford by the Rev. WALTER 
LOCK, D.D., and Rev. WILLIAM 8ANDAY, D.D. 


Now ready, with a Facsimile, small quarto, stiff covers, 6s. 

OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS.—No. IV. 

PORTIONS of the ACTS of the APOSTLES, of 

the EPISTLES of ST. JAMBS, and of the FIRST EPISTLE of ST. PETER. 
From the Bobbio Palimpsest (s) now numbered Cod. 16 in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. Edited, with the aid of Tischendorf's and Bel-heim’s Printed Texts, by 
HENRY J. WHITE, M.A. 


Just published, Fasc. X., Pars 1, small folio, paper covers, 36s. 

THESAURUS SYRIAOUS collegernnt Stephanas 

M. Quatromero, Georgina Henri cub Bernstein, G. W. Lorabacb, Albertos Jac. 
Araoldi, Carolus M. A grail, F. Field, Aemilios Roediger. Auxit Digessit Expoenit 
Edidit R. PAYNE SMITH, S.T.P., D.Litt. DabL, Ecolesiae Cbristi Csthedralis 
Cantanriensis Olim Decanns. 

Fasc. X., Part II., Completing the Work, is in the Press. 


WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES.—Foap. 8vo, long primer type, 4e- fd. 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With the Readings 

adopted by the Revisers of the Authorised Version. 


Now ready, with Haps and Illustrations, royal 8vo, linen, 21s. net 

AETOLIA: its Geography, Topography, and 

Antiquities. By WILLIAM J. WOODHOU8E, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Edited by the Right Hon. MAX-MULLER. 

Vol. XLIIL—THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA 

Part IV., Books VIII.-X. According to the Text of the Madhyandina School 
Translated by JULIUS EGGELING. 12s. 6d. 

Vol XLVII -THE MARVELS of ZOROAS 

TRIANISM: being Part V. of the PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by E. W. WEST. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Crown 8ro, doth, 3a. 6d. net. 

THE ODES of KEATS. With Illustrations, 

Notes, and Analyses, and a Memoir. By ARTHUR C. DOWNER, M.A., Bnwenow 
Collie, Oxford. _ 


Now ready, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY the FOURTH. 

Part I. Edited, with Preface, Notes. Ac., by ALDI8 WRIGHT, D.C.L. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAB 

for 1898. _ 

MINIATURE “OXFORD” CLASSICS. 

Now ready, Two Editions; (a) On Writing Paper for MS. Notes, paper boards, 3s. #d. esc h; 
(6) On Oxford India Paper, roan, 6s. each. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of HORACE. Edited 

by the Very Her. B. C. WICKHAM, D.D , Dean of Lincoln. 

UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of VIRCUL. (PapUlon and Haigfa.) 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.--'' Nicely got up and easily carried in the pocket." 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, greatly Enlarged, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


By GEORGE SAINT8BURY, M.A. 

TIMES.—** Has obtained a universal recognition as a valuable and comprehensive 
guide by a writer marvellously well acquainted with his subject in its every branch.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 26s. 

A SUMMARY CATALOGUE of WESTERN 

MANU8CRIPT8 in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY at OXFORD, which have not 
hitherto been Catalogued in the Quarto Series. With reference to the Oriental and 
other Manuscripts. By FALCONER MADAN, M.A., Bub-Librarian. 


THE “OXFORD” EDITIONS of the POETS. 

MINIATURE EDITIONS, PRINTED on OXFORD INDIA PAPER. In case, 33mo. 


Burns, 3 vols.from 10s. 6d. Byron, 4 vols. 

Shakespeare, (1 vole. 18s. Od. Longfellow, 6 Tele. 

Soott, 6 vols. 16s. Od. Wordsworth, 5 vols. 


...Irom Its M 

. 16s. ^ 

. 16i.« 


Single Volume, printed on best rag-made paper, crown 8vo, doth boards, 3s. 8d- eseb. 


Also printed on Oxford India Paper. 

Byron, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, from I Burns, Longfellow, Scott, from <*- M 
10s. 6d. each. I each. 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


*** Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty . 

To be published January 1. 

New Section, 4to, stiff covers, 5s. 

NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HIS¬ 
TORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by Mr. HENRY BRADLEY. 


FRANK-LAW—FYZ, 

ASD 

G.—GAIN-COMING. 


Fcap. 4to, cloth, pp. 191,2a. 6d. net. 

THE THAOKERAY8 in INDIA: and Some 

CALCUTTA GRAVES. By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER. K.C.S.I. 
GHURCIl TIMES.—" This is a delightful book. It is a tale well told, aboundmr " 
scenes of thrilling interest and pathetic episodes. It is as informing as it is entertaining 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE OLD MISSIONARY. With 5 Illustrations 

by General Sir Charles D'Oyly, Bart. 

SPECTATOR.—" A tale of tender pathos, which it is difficult to read without tears. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


pOTTBR’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

Literature (No. 118 , for DECEMBER), at reduced price*, poet 
free. Sporting Work* purchased.— William Pott**, SO, Exchange 
8treet East Liverpool. 


CO., 


W THACKER & 

- PUBLISHERS. 

MSS (Type-written) considered for Publication. [Established 1819. 
A large Clientele in all parts of the East. 

2, Creed Lane, London, E C.; and at Calcutta and 81ml*. 

TT'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 17. SOHO SQUARE. 
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ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

T h. wohllbben, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

49, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK8. 

n P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

V ~* # BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 99 West 29rd Street, New 
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TI0N8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOORS and PERIODICAL- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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AY KING, BELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 19. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. EC., 
have speolally.bnllt Rotary and other fast Machines for priuting 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, IS, 94, or 99-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes, free. Advertising 
•ud Publishing Departments conducted. 

__ Telephone<9191. Telegraph “Africanism, London. M 

T^YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

lod. per 1,000 Words. 

Samples and references. 

Address Miss E. M , 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

'pYPE-WRITING work of every description done 

with aoouraoy and despatch. Author’s MSS., Technical and 
WnJ Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Typo-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.—The Misses 
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A UTOGRAPH LETTERS.-FOR SALE, SOME 

HUNDREDS, dating from 1833 to 1871, relating to the Ritual 
Movement iu the English Church, in one lot or selection.—Apply to 
Wm. Vincent, Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


qiHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

-L (The LEADEN HALL PRESS. Ltd., SO, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.O.) 

Contain* hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfeot 
freedom. Sixpenoe each. Rs. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

l-J experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C, Dallas, 8, Furnlval Street, 
London, E.u, 
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NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Curators of Patronage of the University of Edinburgh request 
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Application and Eight copies of auy Testimonials which he may 
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R. HERBERT JOHNSTON, W.S., Secretary. 

08, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
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R oyal Indian engineering college, 
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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
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L ondon library, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
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ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 
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from ONE GUINEA 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
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BOOKS 
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A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
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WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock 

ELLIS, Author of “ Man and Woman,” “ Tho Criminal,” 
“ The New Spirit,” &c. 

The series of Essays contained in this volume (“ Nietz¬ 
sche," *• Casanova,” ** Zola,” “ Huysmans,” “ St. Francis,” 
and others) is not so much a series of literary studies as a 
discussion of question* of the day (religion, morals, sex, 
literature and morals, ‘‘decadence,’’ &c.), with as much 
freedom as it is desirable to exercise. It will be found that 
the volume is not a mere haphazard collection of unrelated 
papers, but one informed with a distinct and interesting 
unity of object._ 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 

Just issued, and First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., with Diagrams. 

SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 

Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MAN AGEING (St. Petersburg). 

The LANCET nays: “ Written in a truly scientific ■pirit.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says: “It ia full of most interesting 1 
hints cooceruiug the cure of insomnia, and sufferers therefrom would 
do well to try the simple expedients there suggested before resorting 
to the use of any of the so-called hypuolics.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Cs. 

HALLUCINATIONS and ILLU- 

SIONS: a Study of tho Fallacies of Perception. By 
EDMUND PARISH. 

“This remarkable little volume.”— Daily Newt. 


Crown 8vo cloth, price 6s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 

TIONS. By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 

“ Prof. Ribot’s treatment is careful, m *doru, and adequate ** 

Academy. 

Crown 8vo, oloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 

W. SCRIPrURE, Ph.l). (Leipzig). J 

“ We have At present no work in English which givei in so oompaot 
a for m so comprehensive a view of tho subject Liverpool Pott. 

A NEW BOOK ON ISDIA 

Just leady, dsmy 8vo, gilt top, art lineu, with 14 Full-Page 
Illustrations, price 6s. 

SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 

WINTER. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 
The World’s Highway.”_ 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, oloth elegant, prioe la. 6d 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS, Trans- 

lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHI80N. 

“Mr. Hutchison’s introduction gives a valuable critical aecount of 
the book; and his rendering is, on the whole, the most generally 
acceptable in whieh the work has btsn presented to English readers. 

Scotsman. 

CRITICISMS. REFLECTIONS, and 

MAXIMS of GOETHE. Translated, with an Introduc¬ 
tion and Biographical Note, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 
“Any competent critic or editor, therefore, who aims at imparting 
to us a better understanding of one of the greatest of moderns ia a 
genuine benefactor; and this is what Mr. Ronnfeldt has accomplished, 
not without success, in the present little volume ."—Chronicle 


ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUEB. 

Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCKS. With an 
Introduction. 

This is a collection of Schopenhauer’s most representative 
Essays, including Authorship and Style—Education—Read¬ 
ing and Books—Women—Thinking for Oneself—Immor¬ 
tality—Religion—Metaphysics of Love—On Physiognomy- 
On Suicide—On the Emptin ess of Existence, Ac._ 

THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELST 

Largo crown 8vo, illustrated, prico 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION. I 

LES MISERABLES. By Victor ! 

HUGO. 1,384 pages, 12 Full-Page Illustrations, includ¬ 
ing Frontispiece. 

“ What I call a really cheap bo -»k it Mr. Walter Scott’s new English 
edition of Hugo’s ‘Lee Misfera .Is,’ which is a handsome and easily 
readable volume."—Daily Hat’. _ 

AM EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS PRBSBXT. ' 

Crown Quarto, in specially designed cover, cloth, price Ge. 

“ Wedding Present ” Edition, in silver cloth, 7e. 6d., in 
box. Also in limp moroooo, in box. 

An entirely New Edition, Revised throughout. With 
Twelve Full-Page Portraits ot Celebrated Musicians. 
DEDICATED TO PADEREWSKI. 

THE MUSIC of the POETS. A 

Musician’s Birthday Book. Compiled by ELEONORE 
D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 

A work that has already won wide aooeptance. Atkenenem. 

“ Probably the most handsome and elaborate book of the kind ever 
published.—Liverpool Post 
“A most delightful wedding of poetry and music.” 

__ Pirm inffhMm OatetU. 

London : 

Limited, Paternoster Square. 


WALTER SCOTT, 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MINA 8ANDEMAN. 

1. SIR GASPARD S AFFINITY Bv the 

Author of “ The Worship of Lucifer." Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
“ This novel has a certain indefinable charm about it, and is a capital 
book.”- Weekly Sun. 


NEW NOVEL BY RUPERT ALEXANDER. 

2 . THE VICAR of ST. NICHOLAS. By 

the Author of “ Ballyrowan.” Orown Svo. cloth, ti*. 

“ The st ry ia bright and racy."—Pull Mall (Jatett*. 

“ The tale has plenty of excitement"— Qlatfow Herald. 


NEW NOVEL BY J. GORDON PHILLIPS. 

3 . FLORA MACDONALD. A Romwce of 

the ’45. By the Author of “ Jamei Macpliersou." Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt. Os. 

“ The renaissance of the historic novel lias been hailed with satisfac¬ 
tion in many quarters. This work by Mr. J. Gordon Phillips is a 
masterpiece of its kind ."—Aberdeen Journal. 


NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET TWEEDALE. 

i. WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT a MAN? 

By the Author of “ And they Two,” Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, 8 s. 
NEW NOVEL BY ERIC WYNDHAM. 

5 . REVELATION: a Romance By Eric 

WYNDHAM. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


6 . MARIE of LICHTENSTEIN. By Wilhelm 

HAUFF. A Tale of Love and War. From the German of 
Wilhelm Hacvk. by II. J. CRAIG. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6a. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. J. R08E-S0LEY. 

7 MANODPA By L. J. Rose - Soley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Os. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

8 . NORMA: a School Tale. By Emily N. 

BRYANT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vn, pictorial cloth, 3t.6d. 


BY M. P. GUIMARAEN8. 

9- PORTUGUESE RITA. Long 12mo, paper 

cover. Is. 

“ A neat little book of seven sketches of life in Portugal. The style 
is, on the whole, simple and charming ."—Aberdeen Prut. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

10 THE LATB8T FRUIT is the RIPEST. 

By F. J. GANT, F.R.C.8. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. [Jut out 


DIGBY, LONG & CO, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
AUTHORS may send in their MSS., suitable for Volume 
Publication, with a view to immediate consideration. 


MACMILLAN & CO/S 

NEW BOOKS. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a 

Memoir. By HI8 SON. With Photogravure Portrait*. 
2 vole., medium Svo. 36s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDVARD KIPLING. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Crown Svo, oloth gilt, 6*. 

“ CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A 

Story or the Grand Banks. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated by I. W. TABER. 

ST. JilfETS GAZETTE.—" A rattling giol bulk." 
GRAPHIC.—“Than ehould not be a more popular hook 
for boys this season. 11 


THIRD EDITION, demy tto, buckram, 42s. net. 

PEN DRAWING and PEN 

DR VUGHTSME N: their Work and their Methods. A 
Studv of the Art of To-day, with Technical Suggestions. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL, Lecturer on Illustration at 
the Slade School, University College. A New .and 
Knlargod Edition, with 360 Illustrations. 


NEW EDITION, globe Svo, fe. 

GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 

BROTHERS. [Eyiulxt Sisixa. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" A work that ha* taken a 
enre and lasting place in onr literature.'* _ 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 

THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged 

in Paragraphs, with an Introduction by J. W. 
MAC KAIL, M.A. In Eight Volumes, to be published 
monthly. Globe Svo, 6«. each. 

VoL IV.—JOB to the SONG of SOLOMON. 

The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 

LITE BA TUR B.—“ Undoubtedly the rearrangement of 
the text here adopted will tend to a truer appreciation of 
the sacred books not only on their literary, but on their 
religions side. Continuity of thought and narrative is 
certainly assisted by the discarding of chapters and verses, 
and of tho too frequent dial cation of the text by multi* 
tadinous reference to marginal or other notea. Great 
advantage also arises from an intelligent use of paragraphs.” 


MACMILLAN k CO., Ltd, London. 


THE GREAT NOVEL OF 1897. 

THE CHRISTIAN. 

By HALL CAINE. 

Of this novel nearly 150,000 copies have now been sold. 
Statesmen , preachers, and the most influential 
writers in the Press have welcomed it, and have 
proclaimed it as the most forcible , the most 
brilliant , and the most conscientious piece <f 
work of the year. Such success inevitably pro¬ 
duced a certain amount of irresponsible attack, 
but the permanent hold it has obtained upon the 
public is evidenced by the continued demand 
from all parts of the world. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

j Uniform with the above, 6s. each. 

THE MANXMAN. | THE BONDMAN. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 

London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedf Street,- W.C 
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REVIEWS. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

The Life and Timet of Cardinal Wiseman. 
By Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans & Co.) 

M B. WILFRID WARD has already, 
in his two volumes upon the life 
and times of his distinguished father, 
shown himself an excellent and skilled 
writer of ecclesiastical or theological 
biography; he has in abundance the 
culture, the humour, the impartiality, 
and the care in research eminently needed 
for such work. It is unhappily seldom 
that a writer who can “carry a bon mot” 
and tell a good story, can also give us 
chapters which, whether we agree with them 
or not, are rich in philosophic suggestion and 
political exposition. The lives of Dr. Ward 
and of Cardinal Wiseman are, at least, con¬ 
ceived and executed upon the higher plane of 
literature, and are not, as are so many modem 
biographies, trivial and ephemeral as well 
as voluminous. Voluminous, indeed, this 
last work is, we cannot but think, to excess. 
Vivid as is the portrait of Wiseman, yet a 
somewhat closer style of narrative, and a 
greater concisiveness of disquisition, would 
not have obscured it. But we recognise the 
weight of various reasons for a treatment so 
elaborate. First, in so far as Mr. Ward is 
writing for English and foreign Catholics, 
for the clergy and educated laity, he has 
written nothing superfluous, and he has filled 
in their literature left too long 
He has gathered into this volume 
a mass of matter which every year 
would have made it harder to collect, as 
survivors of the older generations pass 
away and accuracy becomes harder to 
secure. Secondly, as regards his readers 
in general, it must be remembered that 
Wiseman was one of the chief fighters and 
figures in a religious movement which, for 
better or worse, has affected the thought of 
England. The modem history of Catholicism 
in England is fairly accessible up to the 
death of Bishop Milner, or the granting of 
Emancipation: it is plenteously accessible, 
from the conversions of Newman and Man- 


a sphere 
vacant. 


ning up to the present day, as, of course, is 
also the Oxford Catholicising Movement. 
But the history of the Roman Church in 
England from, let us say, Emancipation to 
1845 or 1850, has not been told with any 
width of outlook and conception. Wise¬ 
man’s “life” fell in momentous “times,” 
which deserve an ample record: and the life 
cannot be understood without a clear under¬ 
standing of movements and events in many 
countries, which had a profound influence 
upon Wiseman, and so helped him to his 
influence upon England. In a very wide and 
various sense, he was a man of the world, 
and his biographer—or, at least, his first 
adequate and authoritative biographer— 
must needs handle a multiplicity of matters. 

It is upon Wiseman, as the majority of 
his countrymen will regard him, that we 
wish to dwell, rather than upon the ecclesi¬ 
astic : upon Wiseman, as an Englishman of 
greatness, if not a man of genius. His 
origin and early experiences were strangely 
cosmopolitan. Upon the publication, at the 
age of twenty-five, of his “ Horse Syriacse,” 
he was described by a German critic as an “in 
Spain bom, from an Irish family descended, 
in England educated, in Rome residing, 
Syriac scholar.” Had that critic lived to 
record Wiseman’s other and future charac¬ 
teristics and accomplishments, he must have 
done his best in one interminable sentence 
to say that Wiseman was something of a 
musician, painter, romance-writer, poet; 
veiy much of a linguist, orator, and con¬ 
troversialist ; a popular lecturer upon 
science, art, and social questions; a lover of 
pomp, puns, and good cheer; the most un¬ 
popular man in England when consecrated 
first Archbishop of Westminster, and among 
the most regretted when he died. Withal, 
a simple, natural, childlike, and saintly 
man, whom Browning was yet not wholly 
and utterly unjust in portraying as “ Bishop 
Blougram," though the portrait be mainly 
unjust: a man who, setting foot in England 
as Cardinal, was in some real peril of his 
life from mob violence, and who, passing 
through London to his burial, passed 
through sorrowful and respectful crowds, 
only less great than those which honoured 
the hearse of the Great Duke. Every inch 
a prince, he was addressed by his frequent 
correspondent, the third Napoleon, “mon 
cousin,” mediaeval wise ; when he visited 
Ireland, the first Cardinal to do so since 
Rinuccini’s mission, the nation flung itself 
at his feet to “ kiss the purple.” But he 
was happiest, with little children on his 
knees and round his neck. He was con¬ 
scious of high station and a far higher 
mission when he issued pastorals and 
letters couched in the traditional “grand 
style ” of Rome: but his heart was lighter 
when he composed devout little plays for 
convent schools. As Newman wrote of him, 
he could “ speak with readiness and point 
in half-a-dozen languages, without being 
detected for a foreigner in any of them, and 
at ten minutes’ notice address a congrega¬ 
tion from a French pulpit or the select 
audience of an Italian Academy but his 
letters show this rare and ornate linguist 
inflicting upon his intimates unpardonable 


irreverence. Clearly a versatile man, easily 
misunderstood by friends and foes; but he 
succeeded in making himself understood as 
a man of singular straightforwardness and 
candour, and as a man of very rich and full 
development in all that concerns or becomes 
the spiritual and intellectual life. As such 
he was finally recognised, and his country 
became proud of him, as they became proud 
of Newman and Manning. 

Each in his way the three men did one 
work of a twofold aspect. They worked 
to Europeanise, Cosmopolitanise, Romanise, 
the somewhat Gallican minds of the here¬ 
ditary English Catholics; and they worked 
to exhibit before their other fellow citizens 
the compatibility of Catholicism with loyal 
citizenship and with participation in the 
national life. Each had a special animosity 
to face. Newman, in Disraeli’s famous 
phrase, dealt the Church of England a blow 
from which she yet reels; Wiseman was the 
hero, or the villain, of the “ Papal Aggres¬ 
sion Manning was the protagonist of those 
two unpopular causes, the Temporal Power 
and Papal Infallibility. Each lived to con¬ 
vince his oountrymen that he was a sincere 
and truthful man. That conceded, and it 
has abundantly been conceded, the day was 
won. They did not convert England to 
their Church, but they did convert it to the 
conviction that an English Catholic need 
not be a bad and treacherous Englishman. 
And it is this very quality of truthfulness 
and candour which explains all that needs 
explanation in the relations of the three to 
each other, and to those with whom they 
had mutual relations. The three men were 
of most dissimilar temperaments and of an 


skill 
the natural issue 


puns, and a sort of ecclesiastical wit or 
slang, bordering—to the lay mind—upon 


equal sincerity. Little 
is needed to oomprehem 
of those conditions in occasional misappre¬ 
hensions, passing silences, seeming estrange¬ 
ments. Tennyson said of Dr. Ward that he 
was “grotesquely truthful”; so, but with 
a somewhat subtler and clerical decorum, 
were the three cardinals. It is an absurdity 
to admit, as all admit, that they have vindi¬ 
cated the consistency of their careers and 
motives, while remaining capable of insin¬ 
cerities and intrigues, one against another. 
It is enough to remember that at their 
deaths the almost unanimous verdict upon 
each of them was the public testimony of 
all creeds and classes to their straightfor¬ 
wardness and honour. 

Mr. Ward has drawn for us a somewhat 
pathetic figure. At first sight, we do not 
think of Wiseman as a man of many sorrows 
or heavy burdens : but there are pages here 
most intimate and sacred, showing a side 
of him that he never showed to the world. 
Indeed, the world judged him but too often 
by appearances; whence such a description, 
as this by Charlotte Bronte, not quoted by 
Mr. Ward: 

“ He is a big portly man, something of the 
shape of Mr. Morgan; he has not merely a 
double, but a treble and quadruple chin; he has 
a very large mouth with oily lips, and looks as if 
he would relish a good dinner with a bottle of 
wine after it. He came swimming into the 
room smiling, simpering, and bowing like a 
fat old lady, and sat down very demure in his 
chair, and looked the picture of a sleek 
hypocrite. He was dressed in black, like a 
bishop or dean iu plain clothes, but wore 
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scarlet gloves and a brilliant scarlet waistcoat. 

A bevy of inferior priests surrounded him, many no fault of her own, to be both generous and 
of them very dark-looking and sinister men. r igj ( j i and, therefore, forced to preserve the 
The cardinal spoke in asmooth, whining manner, r jg-fdity of truth at the cost of curbing 
just like a canting Methodist preacher. The . . _ . . , . * 


of religion unable, for 


audienoe seemed to look up to him as to a 
god.” 

That is exceedingly, though unintentionally, 


generosity in action. The friend of states¬ 
men and of philosophers, both clerical and 
laic, the history of his own times aroused in 
him alternations of hope and fear: while 


amusing: but it is a typical specimen of for England, and for his own cause in 
the quaint distrust which Wiseman’s manner England, his hopes and fears were of a 
inspired among the prejudiced, who loved personal and special poignancy. Upon 
to call him “oily”— i.e., dangerous, and these grave matters we cannot touch here, 
“suave”— i.e., insinuating. Had he retained We will but say that Mr. Ward, following 
the thin and stooping form of his youth, bis wonted admirable fashion, has dealt 
they would have called him a pallid with them in an epilogue full of suggestive 
inquisitor. But though he lived down re- speculation, not to say wise counsel, 
proaches thus silly, and others more serious, If we shall have left upon our readers the 
his life leaves an impression of sadness, impression that these ample volumes are 
For all that his heart was in his English anything but attractive and fascinating, 


labours, he seems burdened with the weight even to those who care little for their 
of cares laid upon him as he goes his uphill special and paramount questions, the fault 
way. The Rome that he paints with so will be exclusively ours. They are rich in 
rich and wistful a sympathy in his book humour and in the charming accidents of 


upon The Four lout Popes —a Rome un¬ 
known to this generation—haunted him: 


humanity, rich in valuable historic re¬ 
trospect, filled with good matter, and writ- 


it was so absolutely congenial to him, as ten with an excellent art. And yet, despite all 
the shrine of faith and of culture, as a this—perhaps even partly because of it—the 
world apart. And with all his thoroughly figure of Nicholas Wiseman, Cardinal and 
English nature, he had, as it were, a second Archbishop, stands forth not only sacerdos 
nature of foreign ways and likings, the magnus ana homo venustus, but as one much- 
result of his studious years in Italy, his tried and much-enduring, 
converse with foreign scholars, his multi¬ 
farious contact with large and liberal aspects _ 

of life. It was of necessity a little hard to 
find even one of his own countrymen, a 

member of a learned profession, so heart- SIGNOR GRAF’S NEW POEMS, 
lesely consumed with narrow hatred as _ „ . . „ , . 

publicly to suggest that he was “ a Spanish Le Lanaidi. By Arturo Graf. ( unn : 


mule,” the offspring of his mother and a 
“ Catholic priest.” His mother was living! 
It seems incredible now, but he heard plenty 


It seems incredible now, but he heard plenty pi 
of such cruel insults then, in days when to Ii 
call Archbishop Cullen of Dublin “the E 


Ermanno Loescher.) 

Arturo Graf occupies a somewhat isolated 
position among contemporary Italian writers. 


nfluenced neither by Carducci nor by 


call Archbishop Cullen of Dublin “ the D’Annunzio, whose sway has until recently 
archiepiscopal pumpkin of Ireland ” was a been supreme in Italian poetry, nor much 

blems an 


comparatively courteous expression. He | occu 
lived down all such envenomed vulgarities; 
he breathed a new spirit into nis own 


people ; 


became 


occupied by the social problems and miseries 
whicn supply matter for other poets of 
modem Italy, the characteristic note of his 


venerated figure in public life ; yet there 
was bitterness in his cup and thorns 
along his way. Though Mr. Ward shows us 


admired and work has hitherto 


pessimism as 


3 ; yet there profound as Leopardi’s, but more strenuous, 
and thorns The themes that inspire him are of the 
ard shows us gloomiest kind, and he renders them in 


the abundant joys of his life, religious and highly finished verse, simple in technique, 
secular, spiritual and intellectual, private perfect in lucidity, and with terrible direct- 
and public, yet he has destroyed the Wise- ness. 


man of a not unkindly fiction, which has 
been wont to portray him as an excellent 


In the prologue to an earlier volume, 
Signor Graf hailed Medusa as the universal 


prelate, zealous indeed in the discharge of spirit of the world and as the inspiring 
nis functions, but chiefly fond of expatiating muse of his song. In the opening sonnet, 
upon catacombs and basilicas and the deli- which gives its title to the present work, he 
cacies of ritual, not without a genuine, if represents human life and human efforts in 

nnnli/Mln _„T_ 1 _1 it . J1_ IT__Jl * i_ . _A 


cautious, interest in the problems of 
science. What our ancestors lovei 


hysical the endless labour and fruitless torment 
to call of the daughters of Danaus. In other 


the “ virtuoso ” was truly strong in him, as powerful sonnets Hope is “la mala 
were the instincts of scholarship and study pianta,” the evil plant that man strives in 
in a larger sense: but in these volumes we vain to destroy, but which ever lives and 
are face to face with something greater than produces poisonous fruit. Not only does 
all that. It is a man with whom religion Autumn raise up pallid ghosts and miserable 
was the whole of life, and who lived in remembrances in the soul, but Spring itself 
“ latter days,” when religion and civilisation merely suggests fresh budding of flowers 
seem now to anathematise each other, now to of pain. A sonnet on “Contemplation” 

X _A_1_ -AT__' i 1 . , , TT , r . « .f .. 


treat each other with tacit contempt. He 
could but mourn at so fatal a thing, as would 


of pain. A sonnet on “ Contemplation 
becomes almost a prayer for annihilation. 
Such subjects attract him as La Caccia 


be the divorce of faith from all that litter<s Disperata, a wild hunt of a spectral deer 
humamores mean, of devotion from culture, by spectral dogs and horsemen; or the grim 
of Christianity from civility, of the Church’s pleasantries of the Lanza dello Schdetro, 
life from the world’s : he could but sorrow where a skeleton leaps out to dance in the 


sunlight, but, seeing by chance his own reflec¬ 
tion in a stream, flies back to his grave 
in horror at the sight. Here, too often, 
Signor Graf mars his own work by excess, 
and is merely grotesque instead of being 
terrible. The finest poem of this class is 
the “CaricaNotturna.” Night has descended 
upon a plain where a great battle has been 
fought, but there is no more peace and ret 
for the dead than for the living. At the 
sound of a spectral drum they rise to new 
conflicts; hoarse blasts of trumpets ring out, 
phantom trains of artillery sweep past, and 
the field resounds with the tramp of dead 
hosts, as the moon gleams upon bayonet; 
and lances, while fiendish parodies of martial 
music sound the charge of the dead. The 
“Citta dei Titani” is grim satire of another 
kind. A vast and splendid city, built with 
superhuman power and adorned with inimit¬ 
able art, remains to bear witness of the 
sublime wisdom and power of that ancient 
race that made war upon the gods. Many 
centuries later a wretched race of pigmies, 
neither good nor bad, neither beautiful nor 
ugly, come to the deserted place. At first 
they strive in vain to complete the work 
which the Titans had begun, and then, 
equally ineffectually, to destroy it Such, 
apparently, is the poet’s conception of the 
present of the human race in comparison 
with its past. 

The chief poem in this volume is the 
“ Ultimo Viaggio di Ulisse,” told in endeca- 
syllabic lines, “arima baciata,” which, of 
course, correspond to our rhymed heroics. 
In much greater detail than Tennyson, and 
with occasionally close adherence to Dante’s 
version of the story in the Inferno, Graf 
describes how weariness and consequent 
self-contempt grows upon Ulysses like a 
subtle poison creeping through his veins, 
and then his address to his comrades, the 
mysterious voyage, and at last, with admir¬ 
able poetic force, the bursting of the storm, 
the tremendous rush of the great white 
horses— 

“ A mostruoti agoni 
Corron confusamente i cavalloni 

and swallowing up of the ships. This is 
the first example that Graf has given us of 
a real power of sustained poetical narrative, 
but, as Signor Cesare de Lollis remarks 
in a highly appreciative review con¬ 
tributed to the Nuova Antologia, the poet, 
not content with retelling the old story 
makes it illustrate one of the gloomy 
maxims of his pessimistic philosophy, and 
in the final catastrophe symbolises the help¬ 
lessness of human will and daring against 
the power of adverse destiny. Excepting 
this, Graf’s method for once somewhat recalls 
that of William Morris; and, in the spirit 
of the Earthly Paradise, he tells as a com¬ 
panion poem to the Voyage of Ulysses a 
mediaeval legend in the same metre and at 
about the same length—“La Leggendadi 
Eccarto,” which is practically a fuller and 
more powerful rendering of the story “ 
the Monk Felix in Longfellow’s “Golden 
Legend.” And, in this instance, Signet 
Graf enters into the spirit of the Middle Ag« 
and tells the exquisite fable of the singing 
of the mystical white Bird of Paradise with¬ 
out any infusion of, his own pessimism 
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When the monk Eccarto wakes from his the alliance of the Christian Church with which most of them are profoundly ignorant, 
trance of a hundred years, that had seemed Constantine, “ the lurking - places of the Mid. to them we can commend her book. If 


trance of a hundred years, that had seemed Constantine, “ the lurking - places of the mm to them we _ _ 

but a moment, it is the spring of the year heretics,” in the words of the orthodox they want to extract a moral from it, they 
1300, the year of Dante’s vision ; and, at the Eusebius, “were broken up by the emperor’s may find one :* ‘ ' ~ 

Mass in the convent chapel, as Eccarto command, and the savage beasts they har- nothing is so fi 
receives the “ bianco pan degli angeli ” from boured driven to flight.” Mrs. Butcher mission of the 
the prior’s hands, his old age suddenly falls assures us that it was the wicked Arians, “ the political power. 


Eusebius, “were broken up by the emperor’s 
command, and the savage beasts they har- 


may find one in the proof it affords that 
nothing is so fatal to a nation as the ad- 


boured driven to flight.” Mrs. Butcher mission of the ministers of any religion to 
assures us that it was the wicked Arians, “ the political power. In the case of Egypt, the 


upon him, and he passes away to hear again forerunners,” she says, “of those who call 
the bird’s song in Heaven. themselves Unitarians,’’who “have theunen- 

Nor is the pessimism of Graf quite so viable distinction of being the first Christian 
hopeless here as in his former volumes, persecutors.” And so on throughout the 
Like Shelley, he chooses Prometheus and book. It never seems to have entered the 
the other Titans as types of the human author’s head that the persecuting Emperors 
race, and is not without hope for their of Borne were in the main wise and patriotic 
future. In the “ Cittd dei Titani,” when the rulers, who saw in Christianity a real danger 
pigmies disappear, the deserted city awaits to the state, or that “ a true Jesuit,” to use 
the return of its Titans to give it new life her contemptuous phrase, was generally 
and to complete their ancient work ; and in willing to run all risks on the mere chance 
the “Titano 8epolto” the victim of Jove’s of preaching the same gospel as herself, 
oppression, still unsubdued, at last outs his The accuracy with which the book is 
way up through the mountainous mass that written may be judged from its sources, 
lies upon him, and rises again exulting Although no verifiable references are given, 
to see the sun and the glory of the world, we learn from a list of authorities subjoined 
“ Upon the golden cornfields he gazes, and to the preface that it is compiled from such 
the wooded hills and the sea, and with an works as the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
immense cry of joy awakes the earth and Stanley’s Lecture* on the Eastern Church, 
makes heaven tremble ” *: Neale’s Patriarchate of Alexandria, and the 


forerunners,” she says, “of those who call mischief was done many centuriesHbefore 
themselves Unitarians,’’who “have theunen- the coming of Christianity. No sooner had 
viable distinction of being the first Christian tbe priests of Amen obtained supreme oontrol 
persecutors.” And so on throughout the of the country than its best men began to 
book. It never seems to have entered the prefer praying to fighting, while the priest- 
author’s head that the persecuting Emperors nood appears to have been always ready to 


the coming of Christianity. No sooner had 
the priests of Amen obtained supreme oontrol 
of the country than its best men began to 
prefer praying to fighting, while the priest¬ 
hood appears to have been always ready to 
welcome an invader who promised to leave 


exulting Although no verifiable references are given, 
re world, we learn from a list of authorities subjoined 
azes, and to the preface that it is compiled from such 
with an works as the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 


on every page. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 

A Short History of the British Nacy~-12\7 
to 1688. By David Hannay. (Methuen 
& Co.) 


makes heaven tremble ” : Neale’s Patriarchate of Alexandria, and the & Co.) 

... . , , like, the authors being, as a nils, more 

Biondi i cauipi di gpiche ei uura e denso remarkable for their orthodoxy than for Although the remarkable interest in naval 

' «>» “!■ ?< And .hiohth, put to tot. b.v. wit- 

Sveglia la terra e fa tremare il cielo.” with reproducing the mistakes of these nessed has, as might have been expected, 

authorities, she introduces so many of her called forth a corresponding addition to our 
This little book is certainly one of the most own that a list of them would be nearly as supply of naval literature, yet until the last 
noteworthy volumes of Italian poetry pub- long as the book itself. We can forgive in few months no serious attempts had been 
lished during the past twelve months, and a female author the spelling of “ Avidus made to give us something more accurate 
should make a very striking poet better Cassius,” “Ammonius Saccus," and “ Oxy- and up to date than James’s well-known 
known to English readers than he is at rhynchoa,” and the translation of “Osorapi” Naval History. The ambitious work now 


should make a very striking poet better 
known to English readers than he is at 
present. j 


THE COPTS AND THEIR CHURCH. Lord was not Himself God, but merely ” 
The Story of the Church of Egypt. By E. L. an impeccable man? 

Butcher. (Smith, Elder & Co.) And y et > m 8 P lte of a 11 thl8 > candour com- 

' pels us to say that Mrs. Butcher has written 

A book by a lady who is, if we mistake noti a very interesting book. The history of the 
the wife of the chaplain of the English Roman Church is, and always will be, the 
Church in Cairo. It begins with an account history of the Christian world; but Egyptian 
of the rise of Egyptian Christianity, but long history is a more recondite matter, and the 
before the Arab invasion is reached melts record, however faulty and careless it may be, 


long as the book itself. We can forgive in few months no serious attempts had been 
a female author the spelling of “ Avidus made to give us something more accurate 
Cassius,” “Ammonius Saccus," and “Oxy- and up to date than James’s well-known 
rhynchoa,” and the translation of “Osorapi” Naval History. The ambitious work now 
as “Osiris the Concealed”; but could not being written by Mr. Laird Clowes and his 
some of her clerical friends have warned her coadjutors will no doubt, when completed, 
against writing “Gregory of Nazianzen,” go far towards filling this serious gap in 
and against making such astounding state- our nation’s history; but such an analysis 
ments as that “ Nestorius taught that our of the use of our sea power, though highly 


valuable to naval students and men of 
leisure, is far too lengthy and erudite to 
secure the interest and attention of the 
general public. The Short History of the 
British Navy which Mr. Hannay has 
undertaken to write will give us what 
we have long waited for. The remarkable 
gift which Macaulay possessed of denuding 
history of all dryness, while at the 


into a history of the Egyptian or Coptic of a Church which has preserved its national same time retaining a true grasp of the 

_ £ i. 1. ‘ 1, • : _J Ik. _X _1_J _• 1 - _+ nnwr irAlnmn 


nation, a fact which is impressed on the 
reader only by the sub-title. To say that 


character unchanged for nearly nineteen 
centuries must needs have the deepest 


Mrs. Butcher lacks the critical faculty would interest for all who care for antiquity. 


subject, is shown in this new volume 
to a most remarkable degree. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if the second 


be to understate the case, for she does not Moreover, after the schism between the volume, which we are told is to bring the 


even seem to be aware of its existence. 


Eastern 


Western Churches, 


history of our Navy up to the close of the 

a character in her history is a Pagan, a Butcher enters upon less familiar ground, French war, is as ably written as the one 
Mohammedan, a Roman Catholic, or a and her mistakes are, therefore, less now before us, the work will rank as an 
member of the Melchite or Greek Church glaring. We have read with great pleasure English classic of a very high order. Mr. 
in Egypt, she looks upon him as ipso facto her simple but romantic narrative of the Hannay is lucky in finding a subject so 
capable of the worst crimes, and his de- perils and hardships through which the congenial to his literary style and so worthy 
linquencies are recorded when discoverable, Monophysite Church of Egypt passed after of his best efforts. It is curious that such 
and suggested when they are not. Should breaking with Rome until she at length a fascinating theme has never until now 
he, on the other hand, be a Christian, a reached safe harbour under the English been dealt with by any of our great writers, 
member of the Coptic Church, or (to take flag. Mrs. Butcher will doubtless not Probably the risk, which the author tells us 
what is apparently in her view the proudest agree with us in thinking that the Coptic he is fully alive to, of a landsman falling 
title in the hierarchy) a married priest, his Church in the main deserved all the perse- into error when writing on nautical affairs 
offences are omitted, slurred over, or apolo- cution she got, and that the theological has been the reason for the long neglect of 
gised for. Poor Hypatia, we are told, may virtues are of no avail to an individual or an the Navy by our historians. But as no naval 
have been as beautiful, but was certainly not institution when united with cowardice, critic, with the exception of Capt. Mahan, has 
as young, as is generally supposed at the date greed, and intolerance. But Egypt is now yet been found worthy of the task, Mr. 
of her murder, and Cyril could not [read: beginning to be overrun with tourists of a Hannay has now stepped into the breach 


without losin 
have punishe< 


popularity with the monks] 
her murderers if he would. 


class not very likely to be critical, who will and has taken up the subject so thoroughly 
overlook her mistakes in consideration of and to such purpose that it will be hard for 


Nor is it the case that immediately after the clear outline she gives of a subject cn any who come after to surpass him. 
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The author divides the maritime history 
of this country into three stages. First, 
“the ages during which the people was 
being formed and the weapon forged , wh ich 
extended to the accession of Henry YU. ”; 
second, from the latter date until “the 
close of the seventeenth century, when 
superiority of powers at sea had been fully 
won”; and the third, beginning with the 
[Revolution until our own time. It is with 
the first two periods that the present volume 
deals. 

The first of these periods the author only 
treats in a cursory manner. He could 
hardly have done otherwise, for the history 
of the Navy in the Middle Ages appears to 
be inextricably bound up with that of the 
contending factions throughout the State. 
The Navy as a Royal force did not exist, 
for it was not until the time of the Common¬ 
wealth that the service was rendered strong 
enough to dispense with the assistance of 
the mercantile marine when a fleet had to 
be mobilised. Yet during the ages of its 
inception we can easily trace, with Mr. 
Hannay’s assistance, the processes by which 
sea power was brought home to the people 
of these islands as the foundation of their 
independence, and the weapon with which 
they could deal the most effective blows 
against their country’s enemies. More in¬ 
teresting still, we can realise how the 
faculty for sea fighting was a national 
characteristic from tho earliest times. The 
very first maritime action of any im¬ 
portance in our history showed this 
advantage in a vivid manner. In 1217 
Eustace the Monk sailed from Calais with 
a fleet of eighty ships to succour Prince 
Louis, who had just been defeated at the 
battle of Lincoln. His intention was to 
round the Foreland and lay siege to London, 
an act which, if it had succeeded, would 
have changed the whole course of English 
history. Fortunately, “neither the man 
nor the means to avert the disaster were 
wanting.” Hubert de Burgh, the Governor 
of Dover Castle, hastily gathered together 
the men of the Cinque Ports, and sailed 
with them in a quickly improvised fleet of 
sixteen large ships and smaller ones, with 
the object of preventing Eustace from doing 
harm on shore by beating him at sea before 
he could land. As Mr. Hannay truly says, 
“ the man who reasoned like this had grasped 
thetrue principle of the defence of England.” 
Hubert and his brave fellows showed them¬ 
selves worthy ancestors of our latter-day 
seamen. After standing far out to sea and 
seeming the windward position, they put 
their helms up and ran down upon the 
enemy’s fleet, scattering and destroying 
them, so that not a man nor a ship remained 
above the surface of the water. Mr. 
Hannay’s comments on this splendid but 
little known battle are significant. He 
says: 

“ The trial stroke of the English Navy was a 
master stroke. No more admirably planned, 
no more timely, no more fruitful battle has been 
fought by Englishmen on water. It settled for 
ever the question how best this country is to be 
defended. In after times, during tho Armada 
year and later, there have been found men to 
talk of trusting to land defences, but the 
sagacity of Englishmen has taught them to 
rely on the Navy first, and that protection has 


never failed ns in six hundred and eighty 
years.” 

Truer words than these were never written, 
and no more convincing proof of their 
justice could be given than the simple 
history of the Navy itself. 

It is, of course, impossible with the space 
at our disposal to trace out even in the 
slightest manner the thread of Mr. Hannay’s 
narrative, wherein he describes the gradual 
evolution of the British Navy from the 
crudest materials, and marks its numerous 
advances and reverses during the reigns of 
the Tudors and Stuarts. Suffice to say that 
he has treated the history of the service 
from every possible aspect, and formed out 
of the scanty material at his disposal a 
narrative of fascinating interest and of the 
highest historical value. There is not a dry 
page in the whole volume, yet every one 
is marked with unmistakable evidence of 
painstaking research and the highest literary 
ability. 


THE “EASTERN ASSOCIATION.” 

Eaet Anglia and the Great Civil War. By 
Alfred Kingston. (Elliot Stock.) 

For this scholarly, and at the same time 
readable, volume we have nothing but praise. 
The general purpose and scope of the book 
can best be explained by quoting the opening 
words of the preface: “In the following 
pages,” says the author, 

“I have endeavoured to show not so much 
what was the part of each individual member 
of the Eastern Counties Association in the Civil 
War, as what was their general contribution to 
the war, and what were the temper and the 
experience of the people of these Eastern 
Counties. To have told the story of each of 
the seven counties separately would have re¬ 
quired as many volumes, and, besides, would 
have been inconsistent with the unity of this 
famous area of East Anglia, which, stirred by 
one common impulse, and having sufficient in 
common in situation and surroundings, assumed 
a distinctive character of its own, such as no 
individual county and no other part of the 
country could show.” 

Mr. Kingston has traced for us “ the re¬ 
markable story ” of the great Eastern 
Association—the backbone of the power of 
the Parliament—against which, when it was 
on the defensive in the earlier stages of 
the war, the Royalist attacks broke them¬ 
selves in vain, and which later on as¬ 
sumed the offensive, and in the form of 
the New Model swept all before it in 
its irresistible advance. Owing to the 

C ’iar importance, geographical, moral, 
, and military, of the Eastern Associa¬ 
tion, a work of this kind was almost 
necessary as a supplement to Mr. Gardiner’s 
Great Civtl War. But it was essential that 
it should be written by a trained and suffi¬ 
ciently equipped historical student. This 
Mr. Kingston has shown himself to be. 
His methods are those of a careful and con¬ 
scientious scholar. Ho has drawn his 
materials from contemporary, and, to a 
considerable extent, from MS., sources, and 
where requisite he has stated his authorities. 

In these interesting pages much light is 
thrown upon the inner working of the com¬ 


mittees in the associated shires, and the 
many and various difficulties which the 
leading members of them had to faoe and 
surmount are brought home to us in a very 
definite and realistic manner. The story is 
naturally enlivened by local colouring, by 
personal action, and by isolated episodes, 
now quaint, now sad, now humorous, now 
heroic, such as the laws of proportion and 
perspective perforce eliminate from scientific 
history, but which, nevertheless, are in¬ 
dispensable to the completion of the picture 
of the past. We read, for instance, how 
when a batch of Royalist prisoners, 
famished and naked, were being marched 
through the streets of Cambridge, and 
scholars who offered them beer were knocked 
down by the guards, “ a valiant chamber¬ 
maid relieved them by force, and trampled 
under her feet, in the kennel, their great 

f ersecutor, a lubberly Scotch major ”; how 
'arson Styles, of Urowland, and Parson 
Ram, of Spailding, the ritualist and the 
ranter, girt on the sword of the Lord and 
Gideon, and, backed by their respective 
flocks, waged a miniature civil war of their 
own, in the course of which, among other 
amenities, the men of Crowland were accused 
of using poisoned bullets; how at one of the 
assaults during the famous siege of Colchester 
by Fairfax, the “ winking gates ” of the town 
were clapt to with such feverish haste that 
on this occasion it was a case of the devil 
taking the foremost as well as the hindmost, 
for while the defenders trapped the front 
ranks of the Parliamentary mot, they shut 
out a number of their own men to be haled 
off to captivity bv the besiegers. Then there 
is a pleasant little oomedy, too long to relate 
here, in the matter of the plot to retake 
Lynn for the King in 1044; also a detailed 
and romantic account of the flight of Charles 
in disguise through the Fenland in the spring 
of 1646; while each party revealed a rudi¬ 
mentary sense of humour—though, perhaps, 
somewhat of the Red Indian type—in their 
practice of exposing their prisoners in con¬ 
spicuous positions in the line of the enemy’s 
fire: clerics, Laudian or Puritan as it 
might be, especially being selected for this 
Sebastian-like martyrdom. Thanks, how¬ 
ever, to the sorry marksmanship of the 
period, the j est was seldom a complete suooees. 
One thoroughly English feature of the 
contest, and a feature which contrasts 
strongly with the contemporary atrocities 
and abominations of the Thirty Years’ War, 
is here clearly brought out. However 
embittered the actual combatants became 
as the long struggle dragged on—if a Lucas 
or a Lisle was shot in oold blood by the 
Ironsides, or if a Roundhead recruiting 
squad was fallen upon by Cavaliers who 
“ cut a-too the sinews of their right hands 
to make them unserviceable for fighting 
against their king ” — yet women and 
children rarely met with personal violence 
or insult from either side. 

There are some valuable appendices touch¬ 
ing, among other things, on questions of 
finance and supply, which show the vast 
amounts of the assessments on the Asso¬ 
ciated Counties. A few illustrations are 
given: just enough to make one wish for 
more. We congratulate Mr. Kingston on a 
satisfactory performance of a useful task. 
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MATHILDE BLIND. 

A Selection from the Poems oj Mathilde Blind. 

Edited by Arthur Symons. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

The reader of these selected poems of 
Mathilde Blind finds it difficult upon the 
last page to refrain from a sigh. This 
enthusiastic, noble woman wrote also 
rose tales and translations in prose, but 
or sustained ambition and her strength 
were put into her verse. She chose to 
be regarded as a poetess, and published 
one volume after another (St. Oran, The 
Heather on Fire), encouraged by the praise 
of undiscerning friends. Now, the pur¬ 
suit of the poetic art is specially arduous. 
It is almost invariably a thankless pursuit, 
and one unpaid. Yet it calls for extra¬ 
ordinary powers of sensibility and intelli¬ 
gence. When, therefore, the life of a gifted 
woman is spent, and well-nigh fruitlessly, in 
the effort to become a poet, leaving not a 
single perfect poem and at mpst, let us say, 
ten short poems which are worth anything, 
one is tempted to look with bitterness on the 
attractions of the artistic career which can 
so sterilise an existence. Does so slenderly 
meritorious a production justify this lifelong 
endeavour ? Perhaps it does. Perhaps the 
efforts of minor craftsmen are necessary to the 
preservation of traditions or of a favourable 
milieu for the growth of the greater crafts¬ 
men. Perhaps they alone among the con¬ 
temporaries of a man of genius can estimate 
approximately his value. For theirs is the 
penetrating criticism of those who have man¬ 
fully tried and failed, where he has tried and 
succeeded. 

The verse of Mathilde Blind has not 
the true poetic quality. It has little or 
no imaginative insight; no creative, and 
little interpretative power. Her outdoor 
poems—such as “ The Sower," “ The 
Keepers,” and “ The Teamster ”—are dull 
and conscientious studies. Her ambitious 
“Ascent of Man,” in praise of the Darwinian 
idea, is, in most respects, extraordinarily 
prosaic. Her intelligence was not strong 
enough to consume, to fuse its scientific 
material into the glowing vapour of imagi¬ 
native truth. The truths of poetry are 
nebulous as nascent stars. Scientific formulae 
or “ laws ” gain nothing by being rhythmi¬ 
cally enunciated. To live as poetry they 
must be bom again. 

Further, Miss Blind had no sense of pro¬ 
portion or design. She yokes an idea strong 
enough to draw a couple of stanzas to a 
luggage-train of twenty-five. In the piece 
entitled “Tombs of the Bangs,” which con¬ 
tains substantial stuff for a sonnet, the theme 
matter appears at the tail of a long 
poem. All preceding it is a string of con¬ 
ventional reflections about the vanity of 
glory. “ Where,” she asks, now “ is 
Thebes ? Where is Memphis ? ” Some 
faint notion of her complete lack of control 
may be gathered from the poem called 
“ The Street Children’s Dance,” which 
we think Mr. Arthur Symons has been 
ill-advised to include m his selection. 
This pretty little theme is treated in 
nineteen lengthy stanzas. It will scarcely 
be believed, but is nevertheless true, that 
the subject of the poem is not even touched 


until the fifteenth stanza is reached. Had 
the first fourteen been cut out, the re¬ 
mainder would have been a respectable 
poem. 

Her diction is usually correct, adjectival, 
and yet colourless. It is curiously wanting 
in any of those felicities which, if not 
the invariable, are after all the readiest 
indications of artistic faculty. The epithets 
are redundant. Thus, blasts are “Hurry¬ 
ing” (as if blasts were commonly sedate 
creatures), ghosts are “white,” spells are 
“ magic,” rooks “ swart,” and infinite love, 
in the same line, is called “uncircum¬ 
scribed.” The word “ vouched ” is thus 
used: 

“ At last her keys 

Vouch’d passage to h> r sacred ways of old.” 

Among other pieces, we like “ Noonday 
Best,” “The Mystic’s Vision,” “ L’Envoi,” 
“ I charge you, O winds of the West,” “I 
think of thee in watches of the night.” 
“ A Winter Landscape ” is in its first part 
ill-written, but, on the whole, finely felt and 
observed. We will end by quoting a touch¬ 
ing little piece. 

“Best. 

“ We are so tired, my heart and I, 

Of all things here beneath the sky, 

One only thing would please us best— 
Endless, unfathomable rest. 

We are so tired; we ask no mor* 

Than just to slip out by Life’s door, 

And leave behind the noisy rout 
And everlasting turn-about. 

Once it seeme 1 well to run on too 
With her importunate fevered crew, 

And snatch amid the frantic strife 
Some morsel from the board of life. 

But we are tired. At life’s crude bands 
We ask no gift she understands; 

But kneel, t> him she hates, to crave 
The absolution of tie grave.” 


IN THE WEST COUNTKY. 

In the West Country. By A. H. Norway. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mb. A. H. Norway has written one book 
which contained facts that were new 
to most readers : his History of the 
Post-Office Packet Service must always con¬ 
tinue to be of value to students of the 
history of Cornwall. As to the present 
volume, it is excellent, but not exciting, 
reading. The author plainly knows his 
authorities, and has extracted most of what 
is interesting in Hunt and Bottrell. He 
has discovered one or two stories that are 
new: we did not know, for example, that 
there is a haunted room in Cornwall 
where a small cold hand, that seems to 
seek comfort and sympathy, steals into the 
hand of everyone who occupies the room; 
though, of course, the tale has been told of 
many rooms in other parts of the country. 
But, for the most part, Mr. Norway follows the 
authorities, and repeats of each place visited 
only what they told a good many years 
ago. One can by no means deny that the 
Comishman is still greatly given to supersti¬ 
tion. Within the last few years the pages 
of that soberest of journals, the Western 


Morning News, have testified abundantly to 
the fact that he is superstitious; and one 
remembers at least two cases wherein the 
belief in the evil eye has been confessed 
to before the magistrates. In one a man 
was charged with having starved his cattle, 
which were proved to be in a terrible 
state of emaciation. The fanner admitted 
that his kino were, indeed, but bags of 
bones, but swore stoutly that they had 
been fed abundantly. He explained their 
condition by suggesting that some unknown 
enemy had “ ill-wished ” them, casting 
a spell upon them that made it impossible 
they should prosper. The other case was 
one of assault and threat to murder, and the 
accused was a farmer who also found his 
cattle unduly meagre and fancied he had 
divined the person through whose machina¬ 
tions they were thus affected. But 
the Board schools have been doing their 
levelling work for a long time past, and wo 
cannot but think that Mr. Norway has been 
fortunate if he has really found some of 
the ancient superstitions as vital as they 
would seem to be from his report. To take 
one example only: there are few prettier 
stories than that of the submersion beneath 
a sudden rising of the sea of the Land of 
Lyonesse that used to be betwixt the Scillies 
and the mainland. So far as one can judge 
there are records which excuse the belief 
that something of the sort did happen, and 
there is real tangible evidence such as 
might prove convincing to the popular 
imagination. Everyone knows the story 
(in Hawker) of the farmer who threw 
a stone at some fairies one moonlit night 
and broke the leg of one of them. He 
wanted to have it as a household pet, but 
he was tired and left it there until the 
morning. When he came to fetch it the 
other fairies had rescued it: “ but there, 
sure enough, was the very stone 1 threw,” 
and so the reality of the fairies was proved. 
It is beyond denial that timber, and frag¬ 
ments of hazel with the nuts upon them, 
have been dug up out of the sands that lie 
along the shores of Mount’s Bay. But 
Mr. Norway has been unconscionably lucky 
if he has found anyone in Marazion who is 
even aware of the fact, and if one of the 
fishermen from any of the villages believed 
that he had heard the ringing of the bells 
of sunken churches, or had seen on clear 
days the ruins of the ancient cities, it is very 
certain he would keep his impressions to 
himself. If we may judge from a limited 
personal experience it is only in moments of 
tremendous stress and strain that the 
Cornish folk of to-day show themselves to 
be the true children of their ancestors, 
believing, almost against themselves, all 
that was most contrary to nature in the 
creed of those who were before them in the 
land. Mr. Norway must have had luck. 

A word as to Mr. Joseph Pennell’s ad¬ 
mirable illustrations. For the most part 
they will be accepted as gladly by the man 
who does not remember the time when he 
did not seem to have known the places they 
depict for ever os by him who looks on 
them merely as so many pictures. To 
recall St. Ives is to take a standpoint other 
than that which happened to appeal to the 
artist. Still one recognises that ho has 
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made an excellent likeness of that lovely 
spot, as well as a fine drawing. This also 
is true of “ Perran Porth,” “ Fowey,” 
“Newlyn,” and “Market Jew Street, Pen¬ 
zance.” But there are times when Mr. 
Pennell’s sense of the picturesque rather 
carries him away. His “ Street in Truro ” 
represents that narrow lane as it might be 
if it were a street in fairyland, and he 
also must have been lucky if he ever saw 
St. Michael’s Mount as it appears in the 
drawings on pages 290 and 291. Still, he 
has adventured on dangerous ground—for 
they are jealous folk in the West—and 
achieved success. Mr. Norway has made a 
book that is pleasant to read, and the 
illustrations are—Mr. Pennell’s. 


SECOND COUSIN TO THE WOEM. 

The Homes of Sin. By Yincent O’Sullivan. 
(Smi there.) 

The cover is of pure smooth white, but the 
gilt design, with its columns and garlands, 
and the winged and snouted thing which 
snuffles on the cover, betrays the hand, or at 
least the inspiration, of Mr. Beardsley. By 
this combination, no less than by the title, 
the contents are declared. It was, Mr. 
Street’s “ Tubby ” who hawked among 
reluctant publishers the “ Ballad of Shameful 
Kisses.” But it might just as well have 
been Mr. O’Sullivan. He sings of “rags 
and motley of outworn desire,” and of 
“ tepid kisses odorous of the tomb.” Of 
“ Malaria,” too, he sings: 

“ Thou sweet grave harbinger of Death,” 

and of “ the slimy poisoned fingers,” and of 
death itself: 

“ The violet breath 
And glamour of approaching Death.” 

In the physical details of mortality, the 
coffin and the worm, he takes an especial 
interest; is, indeed, the laureate of putre¬ 
faction and the panegyrist of decay. Thus 
he dirges it: 

“ Earth’s iron jaws are bound with scarfing 
snow, 

Like to a man late dead whose mouth drops 
low 

(Hush my Friend ! The tempest broods behind). 

Long hours I watch a little scented glove, 
And dream of noons I played and glanced 
with love 

(Voices of dead children in the wind). 

Sudden I found my plying was in vain : 

I scratched between her breasts a crimson 
stain 

(A scarlet light breaks on the purple sky). 

She wronged me and she crushed me to 
despair, 

That woman with the lustful raven hair! 

(A cold face snow-bleached by a veil doth cry.) 

I seized a poisoned knife and struck her 
dead: 

To-night three coffins shall enclose her head. 
(Wolves in the winter have a hungry growl.) 

To-night the glory of her magic kiss 
Shall stir the damp worms as they pry and 
hiss. 

(Wet leaves of cypress in the henbane bowl.) 


And my soul and the soul I loved so well 
Shall mingle in the torment of God’s hell. 
(Moan, wind! above the pit inhere lost souls 
howl.)" 

What a fancy, ye gods, what a fancy! 
“Wet leaves of cypress in the henbane 
bowl,” indeed! Among these pleasant 
morbidities are scattered, according to a 
well-known receipt, certain poems which 
must give pain to the devout. The 
following imitation of a perfectly reverent 
form of art gathers irreverence from its 
surroundings: 

“ When Christ our Lord up Calvary Hill, 

Went stumbling on that dark Friday, 

A crowd with horrid taunts and shrill 
Did follow all the grievous way. 

Poor Simon followed with the rood, 

And vain high-priests from west and scuth, 
And Pagan slaves, and traitor Jude, 

And Saul of the gibing mouth.” 

We have no wish to bring art into bondage, 
and we are perfectly aware that genius can 
illumine—has illumined—the charnel-house 
and the street-walker. But genius has 
nothing to say to Mr. O’Sullivan, and we 
desire that our minor poets should realise 
that, if they cannot be great, they are at 
least to be wholesome. The sooner Mr. 
O’Sullivan learns the lesson the better, for we 
fancy that he has the gifts to do something 
worth doing. Probably he writes in some 
provincial town, and has not yetheard that the 
fashions have happily changed, and that 
“tepid kisses” and “lustful raven hair” 
are no longer tolerable in poetry. 


EED BEAUTY. 

The Story of a Red Beer. By the Hon. J. W. 

Fortescue. (Macmillan & Co.) 

We had hitherto known Mr. Fortescue 
only as an expert in naval history, and the 
author of an excellent monograph on 
Dundonald. Now he has given us a book 
for boys—for quite small boys—one of 
those imaginative natural-history books, 
where the denizens of hill and wood play 
rational parts as befits their importance. 
This kind of work is always welcome, above 
all when it is written with the intimate 
knowledge of a keen sportsman and natura¬ 
list, and the honest zeal of a lover of the 
great out-of-doors. The aim is the best; 
for, says the quaintly worded preface, the 
reader will gain “ not only that which the 
great Mr. Milton (in his tract on ‘Educa¬ 
tion ’) hath called the helpful experience of 
hunters, fowlers, and fishermen, but such a 
love of God’s creatures as will make the 
world the fuller of joys for him, because the 
fuller of friends.” 

It is all about Devon and the moors and 
the trout-streams. The Bed Deer is an 
excellent fellow, and from his birth in the 
ferny hollow to his death in the great pool 
below the fall we follow his surprising 
adventure with delight. Any right-thinking 
child will find a new world created for him— 
a very fresh, breezy world, where the frank 
fellowship of bird and beast awaits him. 
But unless he be an exceedingly quick¬ 
witted child, he will be seriously puzzled— 


as, indeed, was the present writer—by the 
human story which is introduced. Who were 
the Fair Man and the Girl, and what have 
they to do with the tale ? But the several 
runs are excellent; not only good writing, 
but very good narrative besides. And the 
last great chase really goes breathlessly 
and may send the sensible child in tears to 
bed. This is how it all ends: 

“ Then men came and pulled the great, still 
body out of the water; and they took his head 
and hung it up in memory of so great a run and 
so gallant a stag. But their triumph was only 
over the empty shell of him, for his spirit had 
gone to the still brown pool. And, indeed, the 
stream has received many another wild deer 
besides him, which, I suspect, is the reason why- 
ferns, that love the water, take the shape of 
stag’s horns and of hart’s tongues. So there 
he remains ; for he had fought his fight and run 
his course; and he asks for nothing better than 
to hear the river sing to him all the day long.” 

The book, of course, suggests Kingsley’s 
Water-Babies, but there is no imitation. It 
is only that Kingsley and Mr. Fortescue, 
being both Devonians, and both filled with 
the same honest love of moors and hills, let 
the same spirit show itself in their work. 
“The Trout ” is very much in the Kingsley 
mood ; and so, too, the catches of song: 

“ Through heather and woodland, through 
meadow and lea. 

We flow from the forest away to the sea. 

In cloud and in vapour, in mist and in rain, 

We fly from the sea to the forest again. 

Oh! dear is the alder and dearer tie fern. 

And welcome are kingfisher, ousel and herne, 

The swan from the tide-way, the duck from 
the mere, 

But welcome of all is the wild Bed Deer." 

But most we see the likeness in the 
little scraps of good advice—very wise and 
true. Take this: 

“ And, for my part, I think that the calf was 
right; and if (as I hope may never he), after 
you are grown up, disappointment should lie 
in wait for you at every turn, and fate and your 
own fault should hunt you to despair, then run 
on bravely, and when you can run no more, 
face them and dare them to do their worst: hut 
never, never, never lie down and squeal.” 

This has the right ring, and even so should 
a boy’s book be written. 

Mr. Fortescue makes no attempt at fine 
writing, for which we thank him. The book 
is a success through his loving minuteness 
of knowledge and his real vigour in story¬ 
telling. But he has felt so keenly the rich 
flavour of weather and scene, that there is a 
vividness about the descriptions which some¬ 
how or other reproduces the atmosphere of 
the place with fine effect. Above all, there 
is something clear, fresh and clean in his 
use of words, an absence of all tawdriness 
and pretence, which is very attractive. 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 

Falkland*. By the Author of The Lifi °f 
Sir Kenelm Bigby. (Longmans.) 

These biographies, which of late years hare 
been put forward by the “Prig” with w 
sparing hand, are scrappy and superficial 
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enough, but they are none the less enter¬ 
taining. The “Prig” reads widely, and if 
he cannot- boast real learning, has at least 
the gift of picking out from what he reads 
the plums of picturesqueness and humour. 
He does not add greatly to the world’s 
knowledge of his subjects, but he calls 
attention to and inspires interest in them. 
We gather from a preface that he is whole¬ 
somely aware of his own deficiencies. “ My 
books,” he says, “ are reviews, and re¬ 
viewing has become so engrained a habit 
as to be incurable.” The criticism is a true 
one, but, then, if a review is not a book 
surely a criticism is not an apology. In the 
Falklands the “ Prig ” has, perhaps, a less 
satisfactory topic than in either of his two 
earlier heroes, Everard and Kenelm Digby. 
For the second Lord Falkland, Lucius Cary, 
who naturally fills the larger part of the 
book, is already a sufficiently familiar figure, 
and the sketch of his career here given 
goes over well-worn ground. The idealist 
of politics and the philosopher of the court, 
Falkland, through his real merits and his 
untimely end, has succeeded in impressing 
the imagination of posterity. He was a 
man, says Clarendon, to whose Orestes he 
persistently played Pylades, “of inimitable 
sweetness and delight.” In the mouth 
of Matthew Arnold this readily becomes 
“sweetness and light,” and, indeed, Falk¬ 
land’s broad and tolerant views, whether on 
politics or on religion, have a luminosity 
rare in the thinkers of his day. He 
was a scholar, a versifier, and the friend of 
poets. One of Jonson’s finest odes im¬ 
mortalises a friendship of Falkland’s, and 
Falkland, in his turn, wrote elegies on 
Jonson and on Donne. At Great Tew, 
where that pretty prude Letice Lady 
Falkland kept house, Sandy s, Carew, 
Suckling, Waller, Montague, together with 
Mr. Hobbes, of Malmesbury, were honoured 
guests. There is much about Letice Lady 
Falkland in the book before us, and much, 
too, about the Falklands of the previous 
generation, Henry Caiy and Elizabeth his 
wife. Hers, indeed, was an interesting and 
a stormy career. She was an heiress and a 
woman of learning. As a girl she bought 
candles surreptitiously, and read in bed at 
night. As a married woman she preferred 
study to society. “Dressing was all her 
life a torture to her,” and though you find 
her in her picture with ruff and head-dress of 
unusual elaboration, yet her women had to 
walk about the room after her “while she was 
seriously thinking on some other business, 
and pin on her things and braid her hair.” 
About 1626 , Lady Falkland took it into her 
head to become a Catholic, and was received 
into the church by a Benedictine priest in a 
stable. Here began her troubles. Her 
husband and the King were furious. Her 
supplies were cut off, and she was reduced 
to dining on pieces of pie-crust, or bread- 
and-butter, carried in the handkerchief of a 
faithful maid from the tables of her friends. 
Almost to her death she lived destitute in a 
little old house ten miles from town, with a 
flock bed on the bare ground, an old hamper 
for a table, and a wooden stool. Here she 
translated the Lives of the Saints and the 
works of Cardinal Perron. It is a curious 
story. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by J. G. 

Cordery, C.S.I. (Methuen & Co.) 

F Homer there can be no final transla¬ 
tion.” So wrote Mr. Lang in the 
reface to the translation of the Odyssey which 
e made in conjunction withMr. Butcher; and 
Mr. Lang is certainly right, for each literary 
generation looks at Homer from a different 
point of view. The age of Elizabeth 
demanded that Homer should come dressed 
in the mannerisms of Chapman; the age of 
Anne could not accept an epic devoid of the 
conventions of Pope, with Scott came the 
worship of the ballad; and with that the 
belief that Homer must be a ballad-monger 
or nothing ; and hence the tentative efforts 
of Mr. Gladstone and others. The trans¬ 
lator who will make a verse rendering of 
Homer such as shall convince the average 
reader ignorant of Greek that the Odyssey 
is really worth reading, has two courses 
open to him: he must either turn Homer 
into a nineteenth century poet, as Pope 
turned him into an eighteenth century one— 
this is what Fitzgerald did with Omar 
Khayyam—but to do this he must be an 
epic poet himself; or he must fall back upon 
prose, using a style which shall suggest to 
an Englishman the archaism which the 
Homeric poems suggested to an Athenian 
of the Penclean age. This is what Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang did with conspicuous 
success. Mr. Cordery has taken neither of 
these courses, and so, not being an epic 
poet, but only a careful and conscientious 
scholar, he has shown us with immense 
labour just how the Odyssey ought not to be 
translated. Felicitous phrases are frequent, 
and a reference to well-known difficulties 
will prove that the translator has not 
shirked them. But the main impression 
left by his painstaking alexandrines—which 
drop occasionally into rhyme, as in the Song 
of Demodocus—is that they must have 
taken him a terribly long time to hammer 
out. 

Manners for Women. By Mrs. Humphry. 

(James Bowden.) 

It has been said—rudely—that women have 
no manners; but now that Mrs. Humphry 
has spoken, they will have no excuse for the 
lack. For here you may, if you be a woman, 
read your title clear to mansions in Mayfair. 
You need no longer wonder how long you 
should wear mourning for an uncle, how to 
write a letter, how many cards to leave 
(which must “ be exactly 3£ by 2} inches ”), 
how to marry your daughters, and how to 
behave in the street, at a restaurant, and at 
a club. At a club you must not monopolise 
the looking-glass, remembering that all the 
other lady members require it. Also, you 
may learn how to laugh, avoiding “the ex¬ 
hibition of whole meadows of pale pink 
gum.” Laugh like a lady “in London 
artistic society,” who uses “two soft con¬ 
tralto notes.” In an interesting chapter on 
the giving of presents, you are recommended 
to give a young man a box of ties in 
favourite colours. This is the only flagrant 
error we have been able to find in a book 


which is far less absurd than most books of 
etiquette. But the delicacies of polite life 
are always rather ridiculous when reduced 
to written expression. 

Everyday Life in Turley. By Mrs. W. M. 

Ramsay. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This is a nice, chatty book; and to call a 
book nice and chatty is a courteous way of 
saying that ite writer did not worry about 
style or grammar. “ Will knew it was 
me,” writes Mrs. Ramsay, in her chatty 
way; and she describes a certain hill as “ a 
volcano which was active until a very recent 
time (geographically speaking).” Never¬ 
theless, once convinced that it is a “ chatty ” 
book, one can get a good deal of amusement 
and a certain amount of instruction out of 
it, since it contains the chat of the observant 
wife of a distinguished Aberdeen professor. 
For we have had a considerable amount of 
fiction about Armenia of late; and this is 
the running record of rides through Asia 
Minor in search of antiquities. Riding 
through Asia Minor has its diversions: 

“ If the village is built on a hillside, which 
is frequently the case, you can often step from 
the door of one house on to the roof of the 
next, and in this way one may walk over 
almost the whole village. I once rode over the 
roof of a house, and nearly came to grief at the 
chimney-hole, before I observed that we had 
arrived at a village at the foot of a hill, down 
which we had been riding in the dusk. We 
have on occasion pitched our tent on the roof 
of a house for want of a more convenient 
situation.” 

Mrs. Ramsay has many curious adventures 
to relate—notably a day in a harem, with a 
performance of dancing-girls. Encounters, 
too, with dogs fell to her lot, as well as 
with innumerable fleas—insects which she 
modestly calls “ B flats ”—and an “ animal 
too far beyond the pale of civilisation for 
its name to be mentioned here, even accom¬ 
panied by an apology.” It is interesting 
to note that, so far as Mrs. Ramsay’s 
observations go, the Turk is very kind to 
his wives, and that Moslems and Christians 
live in amity together, being almost indis¬ 
tinguishable one from the other. 

The Print Gallery. Yol. I. (H. Grevel 

& Co.) 

This is a half-made book. We have no 
means of determining the intention of the 
editor or publisher. There is no introduc¬ 
tion. There is no proper index. The pages 
are not numbered. What we have is a 
series of some hundred reproductions of 

f rints by the Italian, German, Flemish, 
'ranch, and English masters of engraving, 
preceded by several pages of biographical 
notes which enjoy the two headings of 
“ Index ” and “ Contents of the First 
Volume,” neither being strictly correct. 
Nor do we see any reason why the 
publisher’s name should be reprinted below 
every print. What the book wanted was 
editing. Wood engravings and etchings 
are, as a rule, reproduced well; but copper 
engravings with less success. In many 
cases a toned paper would have yielded 
more pleasing results than the hard white 
paper employed. 
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Cambridge, Described and Illustrated. By. T. 

D. Atkinson, with an Introduction by J. 

W. Clark. (Macmillan.) 

Histories of Oxford and of Cambridge are 
always somewhat mournful reading to lovers 
of architecture. The hand of the vandal and 
the incompetent has worked terrible havoc 
with both the Universities in the past. As 
one turns over Mr. Atkinson’s pages and 
realises how much of the story he has to tell 
deals with destruction, demolition, and 
“restoration” one wonders that so many 
buildings yet remain for our admiration. 
It is hard to say which University has 
suffered most from the destroying hand of 
its children. The front quadrangle of New 
College, Oxford, was entirely ruined by 
injudicious alterations in the seventeenth 
oentury. All Souls’, in the eighteenth, wanted 
to pull down and rebuild the old part of its 
buildings, and was only restrained by the 
indignant remonstrance of its own architect, 
Nicholas Hawksmoor. Merton actually 
proposed at one time to pull down the 
greater part of the historic “ Mob ” quad¬ 
rangle in order to put something bigger in 
its place, and of course the notorious Wyatt 
mauled, mangled, and destroyed everything 
he could lay his hands on. Cambridge has 
not fared much better. The fifteenth 
century chapel of Queens’ was first 
subjected to the iconoclastic frenzy of 
Dowsing, and, finally, in the eighteenth 
century, was “entirely taken to pieces and 
new modelled,” in other words ruined. The 
older buildings of Trinity fell a victim to 
the destroying ardour of Nevile, who had 
his own ideas as to what a college should be 
like, and showed small reverence for other 
men’s work. Pembroke suffered severely 
in the last thirty years from the zeal of re¬ 
builders. Last, and perhaps worst of all, 
the old buildings of King’s College, in the 
first half of this nineteenth century of ours, 
were actually in part pulled down, in order 
that Mr. Cockerell’s new building might 
occupy their site; but this was too much for 
the long suffering of even our fathers, and 
ultimately the destroyed buildings were re- 
erocted by Sir Gilbert Scott. Mr. Atkinson’s 
book gives a very full account of the archi¬ 
tectural features both of the churches and 
colleges of Cambridge, and the various 
modifications which these from time to time 
have undergone. He also gives in a 
short oompass much interesting information 
as to the early history of the town and 
the amusements and discipline of the old- 
fashioned undergraduate. His book will 
be welcomed by all those who desire to get, 
in the compass of a single volume, a compre¬ 
hensive view of both town and University. 
The illustrations throughout the volume are 
well drawn and excellently reproduced, and 
the complete list of portraits in the posses¬ 
sion of the University and the colleges 
should be a useful feature. 

The Iruth about Agricultural Depression. 

By Francis Allston Channing, M.P. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

A careful, closely reasoned, and very 
earnest attempt to solve the agricultural 
problem. Mr. Channing sat upon the Agri¬ 
cultural Commission, and this book is of the 


nature of a Minority Report. The Majority 
Report, says Mr. Channing, “ strikes no 
definite note, and points to no positive 
policy.” Mr. Channing certainly has a 
note: it is the blithe one of hope. His 
policy is less easy to state briefly; but Mr. 
Channing’s contention—supported by ranks 
of arguments—is that rents—founded, as 
they are, on competition and not upon a clear¬ 
sighted and equitable estimate of the actual 
value of the land to the man who digs it— 
are too high all over the country. Of 
twenty-five final conclusions to which Mr. 
Channing asks the reader’s assent, the 
eighth is perhaps the most salient. It is 
this: “ The most effective help Parliament 
can render to tenant farmers is by the 
extension of agricultural arbitration to rent, 
and by giving real security to tenants and 
for capital invested in the soil, and to their 
tenure of their holdings.” A painstaking 
work, which economists cannot afford to 
neglect. 

Boxing. By R. G. Allanson-Winn. (A. D. 
Innes & Co.) 

This is a statement of the first principles of 
boxing for the advanced student of the art, 
the author having addressed himself to 
beginners in a former treatise. The usual 
pleas—cogent enough—in favour of boxing 
are advanced by Mr. Allanson-Winn in 
his introduction. We then have chapters 
on various branches and details of the 
“science,” illustrated by photographs of 
the positions resulting from the move¬ 
ments of the combatants. Accounts of 
famous prize-fights are also quoted. We 
suppose that the vocabulary of the “ ring ” 
is incorrigible but it is a legitimate matter 
for remark that an art whioh is persistently 
called “noble” by its votaries should create 
a language which vies in hideousness with 
the face of a prize-fighter when it has been 
severely mauled. We read how Tom 
Sayers “ came up with a suspicious mark on 
his potato-trap”; and how “Nat retreated, 
and as Tom followed him Nat jobbed 
him on the nozzle, again disturbing the 
cochineal.” The volume is the fifth in the 
Isthmian Library. 

The Queen’s Sounds and Stag Hunting Recol¬ 
lections. By Lord Ribblesdale. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Any account of an institution so ancient 
having pretensions to completeness and sym¬ 
metry must necessarily contribute almost as 
much to History as to the literature of sport. 
Lord Itibblesdalo’s excellent book can boast 
that completeness; and, though not a little 
of it is devoted to accounts of remarkable 
runs, to the peculiarities of deer, and to 
kennel and stable affairs, it has claims upon 
the attention of others than sporting men. 
Few, we imagine, are aware that the 
Mastership of the Royal Buckhounds was 
for centuries an hereditary office. One of 
the earliest records of the existence of any 
regular establishment for the hounds is the 
grant of certain lands in Little Weldon, 
near Rockingham, in 1216 to one Hamon 
leVenour; and to this grant, described as 
“Hunter’s Manor,” was attached “in 
Grand Serjoanty ” for generations the 
Mastership of the Royal Buckhounds. It 


seems probable, moreover, that these 
lands were appropriated to the same pur¬ 
pose at an earlier date, as Mr. Burrows 
in his introductory chapter names Osborne 
Lovel, chamberlain to Henry IL, as the first 
holder of Hunter’s Manor and Master of the 
Buckhounds. For nearly three centuries, 
from 1363, the office was held by a family 
of Gascon knights named de Brocas; and 
Mr. Burrows is no doubt correct in at¬ 
tributing bestowal of the office to this 
family’s “ knowledge of breeding and train¬ 
ing horses on the turbulent marches of 
Gascony” and to services rendered in 
England’s wars with France: an interesting 
and suggestive link between war and sport. 
Lord Ribblesdale takes up the tale in the 
time of the Georges, and many are the 
glimpses of character we obtain through the 
medium of the Buckhounds; in days when 
Court influence was paramount in State 
affairs and the monarch had a taste for sport, 
place-hunters might spend a day much 
less profitably than with the Royal pack. 
Whether in search of place or pleasure 
we are not told, but in 1735 such great 
crowds came out that arrangements were 
made whereby people could only hunt by 
ticket signed by the Ranger of Windsor or 
his deputy. The book is well and brightly 
written; and those of the fox-hunting 
fraternity who read it will discover that 
there is more science in hunting the carted 
deer than they had supposed. The illustra¬ 
tions, which are numerous, have been well 
chosen and well reproduced. Regarded 
only as a work on sport it is far above the 
average, both in interest and literary merit. 

The Tears of the Heliades. By W. Arnold 
Buffum. Third Edition. (Sampson Low.) 

The yellow is the familiar amber; it has 
made millions of mouth-pieces for smokers, 
and it has supplied to poets a word to 
conjure with. Milton has “ amber light,” 
and so has Tennyson. Herrick knew the 
melody of it (especially when he wanted a 
rhyme for “ chamber ”), and he made, at a 
pinch, his maidens play on “lutes of amber,” 
whatever they may be. Milton’s “Sabrina 
fair” had “amber-dropping hair,” which 
is more alluring than even hers that was 
“ yellow like ripe com ”; and Mr. Myers 
makes Damaris, St. Paul’s convert, clamber 
to her temple at dawn when the sunriae 
made her idol “eminent in amber.” Mr. 
Arnold Buffum is “eminent in amber” in 
another fashion; and his book is unique 
as a history of the substance of which 
the veiy name is poetry. Larger boob 
on the subject have been made in Germany, 
but none here, where, however, the issue 
of a third edition shows that amber has manv 
admirers and, perhaps, a fair sprinkling of 
collectors. The Queen herself has some note¬ 
worthy specimens, which were once shown 
at South Kensington. The visitor to the 
Museum will not now find any amber to 
equal that described by Mr. Arnold Buffum, 
and possessed by him, particularly in the 
fine blue and red varieties, found, not on 
the Baltic, but in Sicily. The delightful 
enthusiasm of the genuine collector per¬ 
vades Mr. Arnold Buff urn’s pages, which 
are pleasantly and learnedly written tom 
first to last. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL EEADEE8. 

Lord Dullborough. Bt the Hon. Stuart Erskine. 

A crude story and “ smart,” with satirical intent. The hero writes 
a play while he is still an Eton schoolboy, starts a paper, extols 
Charles II., denounces the House of Lords, founds a rational religion, 
and makes love to another man’s wife. He then discovers that 
nowadays “ in order to be original it is necessary to he commonplace,” 
and dies from reading The Last Straw: a Sequel to ‘ The Philistine ,’ 
by H—11 C—ne. On his coffin are engraved his name, the date, 
and the sentence, “He took the cake.” (J. W. Arrowsmith. 
221 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Other People’s Lives. By Eosa N. Carey. 

A series of stories of quiet dwellers in a remote English village. 
The historian purports to he a maiden lady, who went to Sandilands 
(the village) for one night only, and stayed ten years. A lovable 
old vicar is the central figure. A gentle, fragrant book. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 359 pp. 6s.) 

Marie of Lichtenstein. Trans, by E. J. Craig 

A translation of Hauff’s Lichtenstein. The preface commends the 
work particularly to admirers of Sir Walter Scott. (Digby & Long. 
335 pp. 6s.) 

Eevelation. By Eric Wyndham. 

The author calls his story “ purely hypothetical.” It is about a 
man who met a prophet named Salvator. The prophet gave him a 
draught of paroidin, which begins by being opaline, is then crimson, 
then purple, and then dear crystal, and when taken separates the 
soul from the body and carries it back into time. Not a tipple to 
be lightly swallowed. In the present case the hero was transplanted 
to the Eome of Nero, where events occurred somewhat similar 
to those in the “Sign of the Cross.” Subsequently he came to 
himself again and married the prophet’s daughter. (Digby & Long. 
267 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Kentuckians. By John Fox, jun. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

To men and women, city-bom and city-bred, such a novel as The 
Kentuckians makes irresistible appeal. Streets, houses, shifting 
crowds, and the dazzle of shop windows were the poor material that 
filled their childhood. A book like this opens the shutters to the 
sunlight of a world they have missed. To look is to be glad—not 
envious. It is to see the spacious growing life of a young and 
gallant people, to hear their birds, to touch their flowers and grasses, 
to feel their skies overhead, and to smell the scent of their good 
rich earth. They speak our speech. They are our friends. We 
understand them—these kinsmen we have never seen. 

“To belong to a land!” What good luck! What an aid to 
writing! What a consolation for old age. Poor souls who belong 
only to a city. Hard is your fate. “ To belong to a land! ” It 
was the text of Bourget’s latest speech. It was Daudet’s inspira¬ 
tion, as of a dozen others—Stevenson in exile cried: 

“ Be it granted me to behold you again in dying 
Hills of home.” 

It makes the charm of those American writers who remember 
things soon through “eyes of youth.” California, Louisiana, 
Virginia, Kentucky, are magic words. Granted the tales are well- 


written, we never tire of their grey state houses, their mansions, 
their swarthy pioneers, their capable men, their fearless, elusive, 
tantalising women. Wind blows through their pages, trees 
rustle, strange crops and flowers with haunting names are 
there. It is so new, so spacious, so gay. We peer into the 
wilderness “undulating away for hundreds of miles like a vast 
green robe with scarce a rift of human making.” We stand face 
to face with Indian fighters, “ swarthy, lean, tall, with long thigh- 
boots of thin deer-hide, open at the hips, ornamented with a scarlet 
fringe, and rattling with the hoofs of fawns, and the spurs of the 
wild turkey.” Not for us the great American cities. We are tired 
of cities where everything is spread out thin like butter upon a 
piece of bread. Eather, for choice, the Kentucky mountaineers, 
who speak of the capital as “settlemints,” who still wear fringed 
hunting-shirts, moccasins, and coon-skin caps, who live like pioneers, 
“ singing folk-songs centuries old, talking the speech of Chaucer, 
loving, hating, fighting, and dying like the clans of Scotland.” Also 
they are generous with their potatoes at dinner. “Take out, 
stranger,” says your host. “ Have a tater; take two of ’em; take 
damn nigh all of ’em.” 

Mr. John Fox, jun., “belongs to a land.” He is a Ken¬ 
tuckian, his father is a Kentuckian, he dedicates this fine book 
“ to my father and my father’s Kentuckians.” He gives you 
atmosphere, colour, living souls. You tread the blue grass, you 
climb the mountains, you follow Marshall to his mother’s house 
when the blow falls—rat to its hole, lion to its lair, man to his 
home when the blow falls. 

“ Up in the sun, the hillside was covered with sheep. A ewe with one 
white lamb was lapping water at the grassy edge of the creek. Just 
to one side of the path lay another—its twin, no doubt—dead and 
mutilated, and across the creek hung its murderer, a robber crow, 
dangling by his wings from a low limb, with his penitent beak between 
his feet. . . . He was not the only thing on earth that had to suffer. . . . He 
must take his share. There were other motives to action in life than 
love, than duty to his mother—the duty to those of whom he had no t 
thought much, and of whom suffering was teaching him to think now: 
others than himself, his duty to the world around, above and below 
He might have drawn tears from an audience on that theme once with 
his tongue and brain: it was sinking to his heart now.” 

The story ? Well it is the story of two men who love a woman 
to their hurt, and to their making, and she to her hurt and to her 
making. It is modern and hoary at the same time. You 
might meet Anne in Bond Street, you might encounter Marshall 
any afternoon in Piccadilly if they cared to travel so far from their 
little Kentucky capital. But you must seek Boone Stallard in the 
Kentuckian mountains— 

“ Its woods are primeval, its riches are unrifled, and its people are the 
people of another age—for the range has held her own. These men of 
the mountains and the people of the blue-grass are the extremes of 
civilization in the State. A few years ago there was but one point where 
they ever came in contact, one point where their interests could clash. 
That was the capital, the lazy little capital.” 

In that little, lazy, friendly capital the things with which this 
story deals happen. There Anne, Marshall, and Stallard sorrow 
and suffer and fight, till in the end comes to each the victory they 
desired. Mr. John Fox, jun., has done his work well—extremely 
well. His characterisation is good: he has a clean, swift style, 
not without charm, and it is his privilege—inestimable privilege !— 
to love a land, and to be able to convince others of his sincerity. 

* * * * 

The Silcer Fox. By Martin Eoss and E. CE. Somerville. 

(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

This is another good novel, well written and eminently readable. 
It has atmosphere, and these authors, too, “belong to a land”— 
Ireland. They treat the old themes—love, friendship and death— 
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but they have a light hand, and a merry flyaway style most suitable 
to a story whose main interest is hunting. Being Irish they cannot 
get quite away from “ the Celtic glamour," or the “ Irish Wonder- 
world,” or whatever it is called, and so we have the silver fox, an evil 
beast, omen of disaster, darting through the pages. We like the 
girl Slaney. Her eyes were clear and half shy, like a boy’s, and 
she had a fastidious, spiritual mouth, which the wrong man kissed 
once, to find it a trembling and human one. She also had a delicate, 
clever hand. We are glad Bunbury won it in the end. 

The authors sail gaily between shoals and over rocks; when 
tragedy is inevitable they treat it with reticence, and in the end the 
attractive scoundrel is catched in his own snare. A bright, breezy, 
buoyant book. We could have wished it longer. 


# # # « 

Deborah of Tod's. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

It was the perpetual regret of General Sir Arthur D’Alton that 
Deborah had no sense of humour. When he first kissed her in the 
kitchen at “ Tod’s ” he meant nothing but a flirtation: she 
translated it as a proposal of marriage. When he married her, 
having found her to be the possessor of quite unexpected riches, 
and revealed himself gradually to her for the dissipated old roui 
that he was, she was seriously dispirited by his gallantries, and 
never once had the humorous idea of retaliating in kind. When, 
again, Sir Arthur died, she regarded her freedom so seriously that, 
casting off the dust of her shoes against Portman-square, she at 
once took a third-class ticket home to the old farm. 


‘“I am going home,' said Deborah. ‘ I was just a country maiden 
like any other when Sir Arthur found me, brought up by a God-fearing 
woman, and innocent as a maid shude be, and happy enough, wi’ a gude 
bit o’ money put by. I am going home now, and the most o’ my money 
be gone, and not through payin’ for any foolishness of mine, and I ha’ 
lost beside all the heart I ever tuke in life, and ’tis no thanks to any on 
yer, but tu God A’mighty, that I ha’ not lost my soul as well.’ ’ 


That is not a typical utterance; for Deborah was a silent woman— 
another grievance with Sir Arthur—and a forbearing one—a qualify 
of which he never suspected her. She is, in person and character, 
an agglomeration of the virtues which, somehow, one associates 
with the name “ Diana ” rather than “ Deborah ”—large and 
statuesque, grave and, perhaps, a trifle heavy. It is characteristic of 
her that she married Sir Arthur, who was old enough to be her 
grandfather, out of sheer gratitude for an action by which he had 
once befriended her father. The main theme of the story is, of 
course, well worn, but Mrs. de la Pasture has handled it with 
dignify and tenderness—in places, exquisitely. If she has made 
her “society” a little more shallow and heartless than usual in 
order to throw the sterling virtues of her heroine into relief, she 
makes amends by such passages as that last one between the giddy 
Lilian and her patient husband: 


“ Lilian had gone back to her favourite sofa. The little gleam of red 
sunset touched her small face as it rested on the cushions, and is looked 
strangely old and tired. 

The dusk gradually deepened until the face lost form or meaning, and 
became a white patch in the darkness. 

‘Joe,’ said a far-off voice that seemed hardly to belong to Lilian, 
so utterly had the affected cadence died away in it, 1 you have been very 
good to me.’ 

‘ Bosh,’ said Joe. He made a lumbering step towards the sofa. 

‘ I’ve not been good to you,’ said the voice. 

L'lian rose in the dusk and came closer to him. He made no answer, 
but he drew the little frail creature into his arms and leant her against 
his breast. 

‘ I’ve known—all the time,’ she whispered, ‘ that you were worth 
all the rest put together—but--’ 

‘ I know,’ he said gently. ‘ I bored you.’ 

‘That’s the funny part of it.’ said Lilian, whose laughter was always 
p -rilously near her tears, ‘ but you wouldn’t have bored me if—if we’d 
been on a desert island together—at least, I think not. It’s—it’s the 
other people who turn my head.’ 

‘ I know,’ said Joe dully. 

‘ Jo?,’ she said breathlessly, ‘ you know as well as I do that there are 
things—which stand between us. If—if I found courage to tell you— 
here—in the dark—I might be happier in this world, and the next. I 
must tell you——■’ 

‘ Must you F ’ he said gently. ‘ I think I would rather you didu’t, 
Lily.’ 


There was a long silence in the darkened room before Joe broksitonce 
more. 

‘ You see,’ he said pleadingly, ‘ it would be an awful blow to me if 
you went and made out you weren’t perfect. I’ve always thought you 
so, always. And—I couldn’t help making a lot of allowance, you know, 
for you, being so pretty and clever, it naturally made people think & lot 
more of you thin they ever would of me. And I know you’d never 
forget—the little chap—meeting him some day, and all that. I wanted 
you to have your fling. And if you’ve had it ’—his voice broke a 
little—‘ and you really care about such a stupid fellow as me, why, I 
wouldn’t change with anyone, that’s all.’ ” 

The book contains one or two considerable improbabilities, but it is 
an excellent book nevertheless. 

* * * * 

Among Thoms. By Noel Ainslie. 

(Laurence & Bullen.) 

Noel Ainslie is a clever woman, who looks at life straight, without 
prudishness or hysteria. She describes with very little exaggera¬ 
tion or heightening of colour what one may call virtuous Bohemia, 
where people dispense with the conventions, but work hard and 
live on the whole straight. This life, with its freedom and priva¬ 
tions, she contrasts on the one hand with the easy existence of 
attractive people who do not live straight, on the other, with a 
society which can afford to give its women diamonds; and she 
shows, in a rather interesting way, the fascination and repugnance 
which both extremes inspire in her Bohemian heroine. Comfort 
attracts; more particularly it attracts a woman; and also a woman 
likes somebody to make love to her. Lebia Meynell decides against 
the love-making—not without hesitation; she accepts marriage 
for the sake of comforts, but finds it a bore because of social 
functions. She is a Bohemian, but a Bohemian of the new type, 
who cannot take her pleasure after the manner of old-fashioned 
society, nor of old-fashioned Bohemia. Her friend Peggy Walton 
is thoroughbred Bohemian, and elects for comfort and love-making 
without the drawbacks. Altogether, there is a good deal of acute 
feminine psychology in the book, it has a plot decidedly above the 
average, and the men and women have all a tolerably distinct 
existence. But it is chiefly interesting as a thoughtful study of 
certain types produced by conditions which have only operated of 
late years. The bachelor young lady has not existed long, but she 
is abundant, and Noel Ainslie points out that her path, if it is to be 
virtuous, lies decidedly “ Among Thoms.” 

* * * * 

The Time Spell of Chateau d’Arpon. By M. Carta Sturge. 

(Arrowsmith.) 

In The Time Spell of Ch&teau d’Arpon there is carried out, upon the 
whole with skill, a conception that is remarkable and original. It 
is a weird story, the incidents in which, had they occurred or been 
believed to have occurred in actual life, would have been fitting 
subjects for the inquiries of the Society for Psychical Research. 
It is almost a ghost story; the scene laid near the Italian or 
Provencal coast, and the chateau and the garden—an old neglected 
garden—are described as by one who is really familiar with them. 
The story is not only conceived boldly, but written well—a little 
diffuse, perhaps, in its earlier pages, and occasionally disfigured 
by an absence of complete harmony in tho style—a word or phrase 
wholly conventional or bunale, bringing one down from the almost 
poetic, at all events the romantic, plane, to the level of common¬ 
place talk; and that not done with any artistic intention of vivid 
contrast, deliberate effect, but as by slips of the pen. This, 
however, is a matter which, as things now go, only writers 
(and of writers, indeed, not very many) will have the faculty to 
perceive. Not only an occasional slovenliness or amateurishness, 
like Miss Carta Sturge’s, but an absolutely unbroken one, is 
powerless to prevent a public that knows not Style from appre¬ 
ciating a good “ story ” ; and we only mention her lapses to Miss 
Sturge because she would wish at all points, we are sure, to 
preserve the virtues of a writer. The illustrations—by Major 
Ricketts, we believe - are decorative as well as explanatory. They 
are very well drawn and composed ; and the only thing that 
to some extent lessens their suitability to the present little volume— 
a “pott quarto,” is it not?—is that they are elegant, precise, and 
matter of fact, and so do not add anything to the suggestion of the 
weird and the uncanny. But they are very good. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


L ITERATURE is over for the year! ” 
said a leading London publisher on 
Tuosday; and he said it as if he were glad 
of the fact. He spoke as a publisher. 
The bookseller (writes a representative) has 
not time to speak to you at all, unless 
you go to his shop early in the morning 
and cling to his coat-tails. Booksellers 
who met you at the door three months ago 
are now seen at the far end of their shops, 
bobbing like corks on a sea of customers. 
The bookseller believes in Christmas. People 
who “never buy books” buy them now. 
They come in and ask for “ a nice book.” 
And they get several. 


Buying books is the happiest kind of 
shopping. The book-buyer purchases more 
than merchandise—he purchases self-respect. 
It is perhaps the only way in which self- 
respect can be purchased. Observe the 
man who enters a jeweller’s shop on one of 
these Christmas evenings. He enters falter- 
ingly, or with an unreal bravado. Ten minutes 
later he emerges with no parcel in his hand— 
only an unseen, unfelt trinket in one of his 
inner pockets. Do you wonder that he is 
pale? But the jolly book-buyer staggers 
across the pavement into a cab, where he 
opens all his parcels and wraps them up 
again in shapeless bundles before he gets 
home. 


You may observe a light in every book¬ 
seller’s shop long after closing time. That 
means that parcels are being made up, and 
that huge lists of orders on publishers are 
being prepared for the “collectors” in the 
morning. If, from the top of a ’bus, and in 
a lucky light, you catch sight of a book¬ 
seller, pen in hand, you will see that he is 
smiling. Wishing a bookseller a merry 
Christmas is like taking coals to Newcastle. 


Litirart projects are in the air. Indeed, 
when were they not ? The Chronicle crowds 
into one small glorious paragraph the 
following announcements of new papers for 
1898, which we have tabulated: 

“ A shilling monthly. 

A sixpenny monthly. 

A sixpenny weekly. 

A threepenny weekly. 

Another threepenny weekly.” 

“O, what men dare do! what men may do! 
what men daily do, not knowing what they 
do! ” 


Wb understand that the weekly journal 
which is to rise from the ashes of the New 
Review will be published by Messrs. Harms- 
worth. Is this the paper which, according 
to the Chronicle, is to be conducted on the 
principle laid down in Danton’s famous 
motto ? 


An interesting experiment in collabora¬ 
tion is in progress. Mr. Grant Richards 
and Mr. G. W. Steevens have embarked 
upon a novel-writing enterprise together. 
Their story is to deal with a young English¬ 
man of modern times, who by certain magic 
means is transported back through time to 
the Rome of Commodus. Some of the in¬ 
cidents have place in Egypt, where Mr. 
Steevens is now sojourning. Of old the 
lion lay down with the lamb; to-day the 
publisher writes romances with the author. 

In his remarks on the novel made at the 
dinner of the Sir Walter Scott Club on 
Monday, Mr. Balfour, after describing all 
the varieties of novels which readers are 
now called upon to buy, said that almost 
every subject nad been exhausted, but there 
was one aspect of life which has been only 
sparingly treated: the devolopment of 
character extending through the life of the 
individual. We presume that Mr. Balfour 
meant that the novelist usually introduces 
the reader to his hero too late in life, or 
leaves him too early; whereas the speaker 
would prefer the novelist to emulate the 
Chinese dramatist, who begins the book with 
the birth of the hero, ana ends it with his 
death. 


In Mr. Balfour’s own words: “Not one 
novel in a thousand attempts to lake an 
individual and trace what in natural science 
would be called his life-history; and it is 
curious that what we get from a good 
biography should be absent from the novel 
at a time when the historical aspect of 
things, of individuals, of institutions, and 
the globe itself forms so large a portion of 
the subject-matter of science.” This, no 
doubt, is a pointed remark; but it may lead 
to novels of inordinate length, containing 
more than a common supply of what Mr. 
Balfour called the dulness that never was on 
sea or land. 


The making of books for children reaches 
the height of absurdity in the illustrated 
reprint of Coleridge’s Raven, which has 
been issued by Messrs. H. 8. Nichols & Co. 
The poem, which consists of forty-four lines, 
is offered in a volume weighing 1 lb. 15£oz. 


—a result attained by large print, two 
prefaces, wide margins, heavy paper, blank 
leaves, and illustrations. The artist is Ella 
Hallward, whose drawings, though they 
have merit, are little enough suited to the 
nursery; and the Hon. Stephen Coleridge, 
who writes one of the prefaces, says that 
“ as an humble kinsman of the wonderful 
man that wrote it [the poem], I enjoy at 
once a pleasure ana a privilege in being 
permitted thus to associate myself with this 
beautiful volume.” 


It is a relief to turn to the genuine 
nursery entertainment provided by The 
Cruilcshank Fairy-Book (Putnam’s), which is 
just in time to take its chance in the busiest 
bookselling week of the year. This is a 
reprint of George Cruikshank’s versions of 
“Puss in Boots,” “Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk,” “Hop-o’-My Thumb,” and “Cin¬ 
derella,” illustrated from his own plates. 
The plates have yielded very fair im¬ 
pressions upon the shining white paper 
employed. 


At the end of the book are several 
interesting literary items. The first is 
Cruikshank’s “Address to Little Boys and 
Girls.” In this he tells, in the old-fashioned, 
fatherly way, how he came to love and draw 
the Fairies— 

“ la my childhood, and when a very little 
boy, I recollect that I used to be very much 
pleased and delighted with Fairy Tales ; and it 
so happened that my nurse at that time was a 
young woman who used to tell a great many 
Fairy Tales; and many an evening have I sit by 
the fireside listening with wonder and delight 
to her stories about these wonderful little 
people, and I once asked her where the little 
Fairies lived. She told me that some of them 
had houses in the white places in the comers of 
the cellars, where these fungi were growing on 
the walls, and about which, in some places, 
were also large cobwebs; and whether they 
were spiders, or flies, or some other insects, or 
the force of my excited childish imagination, I 
know not, but I certainly did at the time fancy 
that I saw very, very tiny little people running 
in and out of these white houses; and I now 
believe that any talent or power that I may 
have in drawing a Fairy, or describing one, had 
its origin in the early impressions these little 
people made upon my mind at that early age.” 


In addition to this address to children we 
have within the covers of this volume 
Cruikshank’s address “To Parents and 
Guardians,” in reply to the strictures passed 
by Charles Dickens, in Good Words, upon 
Cruikshank’s alterations of the familiar 
text. Dickens was severe, too, on Cruik¬ 
shank’s introduction of his views on social 
and educational questions into these stories, 
and particularly his temperance doctrines. 
Cruikshank defends himself with doubtful 
success: 

“ He [Dickens] declares that whoever alters 
these Fairy Tales to suit his own opinions is 
guilty of an act of presumption, and appro¬ 
priates to himself what does not belong to him. 
This is the opinion of Mr. Charles Dickens; 
but in my humble opinion, if Shakespeare 
thought proper to alter Italian tales, and even 
history, to suit hit purpose, and if Sir Walter 
Scott used history also in the same way for hit 
purpose, surely anyone may take the liberty of 
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altering a common Fairy Tale to suit his 
purpose, and convey his opinions; and most 
assuredly so, if that purpose be a jtood one.” 


But these addresses and arguments are 
beside the mark. No one will read them. 
For the purposes of children, Cruikshank’s 
versions of the stories are good enough, 
and his pictures a continual delight. He 
had ifun and quaintness and whimsicality, 
and he read the story before he illustrated 
it. Best of all, he was not a decorator. 


Our Paris correspondent writes under 
Monday’s dato: 

“ I come from Daudet’s funeral. The crush 
was great, flowers and wreaths in excess, music 
mournful and sentimental, as befits a last fare¬ 
well to Le Petit Chose. Here is a passage from 
Zola on Daudet’s illness: ‘ It was impossible 
to dissimulate any longer the gravity of his 
state. Then my poor friend knew every torture. 
He whose need of air, of space, and light was so 
great, who was such a lover of life, condemned 
to eternal immobility ! His mind was nearly 
ruined by despair. He even thought of a 
violent end, of evasion through the gates of 
death. The admirable devotion of his wife alone 
saved him. I remember one spring day going 
to take him to Keller, at the hydropathic 
establishment. We crossed the Tuueries 
gardens, he leaning on my arm. The buds were 
showing green on the branches. He contem¬ 
plated this awakening of nature's forces, and 
comparing it with his own irremediable misery, 
tears obscured his vision.’ ” 


The Paris Municipality met on the day of 
Alphonse Daudet’s funeral and decided to 
name a street after him. 


The Standard’s Berlin correspondent 

states that a booklet, entitled Consolation in 
Suffering : Fruits of the Reading of a Mourner, 
translated from the English by von L., will 
appear in a few days, in two fine editions, at 
Darmstadt. I hear, ho adds, that the 
anonymous authoress is the Queen’s 
youngest daughter, the Princess Beatrice. 
The work has a preface by a Hessian clergy¬ 
man, “ written near the place where the 
chivalrous Prince [Henry of Battenberg] 
spent the greater part of his youth.” He 
writes that the “ contents of the little book 
were collected and thought out in hours of 
the deepest sorrow, and touch upon all the 
uestions that stir us when our dear ones 
ie. What the sorrowing authoress ex¬ 
perienced herself with consolation in suffer¬ 
ing she now wishes to offer to others.” 


Thf. following extract from a letter pur¬ 
porting to come from the author of The 
Beth Book has been published this week: 
“We are all in fits of laughter here 
over that naughty letter to the 1). T. I 
never wrote it at all. It was a practical 
joke.” 


A very intelligible complaint is uttered 
by a correspondent of the Chronicle. He 
writes: “ On the strength of your review of 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s Affirmations, I pur¬ 
chased and read tho book, and as far as the 
reading of it goes I quite endorse your 
judgment. But I should like to make a 
remark about the book considered as a 
purchase. I find that tho area of margin 


in each page is more than three times that 
of the printed portion; also that, compared 
with a hundred other bond fide octavo 
volumes, the paper is one-third thicker. 
As far, therefore, as these measurements 
may be taken as correct, the purchaser gets 
nearly four times the amount of blank 
paper for his money that he used to get. 
Is this to be the rule under the new six- 
shilling price ? Is it not a rather question¬ 
able proceeding ? ” 


The Society of Authors, having finally 
shaken themselves free of the discount 
question, might meet to determine upon the 
right proportions of type and paper to be 
offered for six shillings. 

In the current number of Scribner's Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley adds the following 
verses, inspired by an early portrait of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, to the mass of 
Stevenson literature: 

“ A face of youth mature: a mouth of tender, 
Sad human sympathy yet something stoic 

In clasp of lip; wide eyes of calmest 
splendour, 

And brow serenely ample and heroic ;— 

The features—all—fit with a soul ideal. . . . 
O visionary boy! what were you seeing, 

What hearing, as you stood thus midst the real 
Ere yet one master-work of yours had being? 

Is it a foolish fancy that we humour— 
Investing daringly with fife and spirit 

This youthful portrait of you ere one rumour 
Of your great future spoke that men might 
hear it ?— 

Is it a fancy, or your first of glories, 

That you were listening, and the camera 
drew you 

Hearing the voices of your untold stories 
And all your lovely poems calling to you ? ’’ 

It is a pretty poem, but we suspect that the 
answer to the question is No. R. L. S. was 
too humorous a man to entertain such 
thoughts at a photographer’s. 

A correspondent writes : “ Referring to 
an article on Mr. H. B. Marriott-Watson 
in last week’s Academy, how is it that 
his fine story, The Web of the Spider, 
never seems to get justice done to it? It 
combines the adventure story and the 
detective story in a most effective setting of 
wild New Zealand scenery.” 


The Art Union of London is to be con¬ 
gratulated on its choice of a subject for its 
presentation plate to the members for the 
currentyear. It is an etching (30 in. X loin.) 
by Leopold Flameng, of Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey, A.R.A.’s picture, “ Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester and the Lady Anne.” This 
work was, on the whole, the most admired 
and discussed picture in last year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition. In its translation 
from black and scarlet to black and white 
the picture has lost little of its im¬ 
pressiveness. 


Refinement in America progresses. Ac¬ 
cording to the Critic, there came not long 
since from a Philadelphia college a letter 
signed by a woman who added to her name 
the legend “ Cliairlady of the Committee 
on-.” Perhaps she thought “ chair¬ 


woman ” would look too much like “ char¬ 
woman.” As a rule, nowadays, it is the 
charwoman who insists upon being called a 
lady. What would be thought of a chair¬ 
man who signed himself “ Chairgentleman.” 


Mr. John B. Long informs us that he is 
about to begin business as a publisher, 
under the name of John Long, with the 
following programme : “ Fiction by popular 
authors; fiction by new writers of un¬ 
doubted promise; works of travel; medical 
works; and poetry that may appeal to the 
public.” All poetiy comes, we imagine, 
under this heading. Why not make a 
departure and publish poetry that i ciU, 
appeal to the public ? 


Mr. J. M. Barrie’s next book will be a 
sequel to Sentimental Tommy. It will be 
called Celebrated Tommy. 


A new series of the Indian Magazine and 
Review will begin in January. Articles are 
contributed by Sir John Jardine, K.C.I.E., 
Mrs. Logan, Mrs. B. Batey, and Mr. Cold¬ 
stream. A design for the wrapper has been 
supplied from the Lahore School of Art. 

Under its new control CasselVs Magazine 
is making a braver show than once it did. 
The January number has a singularly in¬ 
teresting list of contributions: complete 
stories by Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. Max 
Pemberton ; a serial by Mr. Headon Hill; 
an illustrated article on tobogganing; a 
humorous paper by Mr. L. F. Austin; and 
other matters. 


The bookbindings by women which Mr. 
Karalake, of Charing Cross-road, is now 
introducing to book-buyers, have earned 
appreciation in high quarters. The Queen 
has just purchased two volumes: a copy 
of the Imitation of Christ, bound in bevelled 
vellum, and Italian Book Illustrations, in 
Indian red morocco, and tooled in floriated 
gold from an old Italian design. 

Early in 1898 Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton will publish the complete cor¬ 
respondence between Bums and his well- 
known patroness, Mrs. Dunlop. The book— 
which is being prepared by Mr. William 
Wallace, editor of the last edition of Robert 
Chambers’s Life and Works of Robert Bunts — 
will contain nearly forty letters by the poet 
which have not yet seen the light, and one 
hundred letters by Mrs. Dunlop. The 
volume, which is fully annotated, clears up a 
number of disputed points in connexion 
with Bums’s life and works, makes clear 
his views on religion, and proves that his 
friends endeavoured — a fact which has 
hitherto been unsuspected—to secure for 
him a professorship in Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. 


Mr. Leonard Huxley, who is now en¬ 
gaged upon a Life of his father, contributes 
to the January number of tho Century a 
chapter of familiar reminiscences, “ Scenes 
from Huxley’s Homo Life.” It is accom¬ 
panied by a portrait of Prof. Huxley and 
his little grandson, from a photograph taken 
shortly before the former’s death. 
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GEOEGE ELIOT.—II. 

T O arrive at the real greatness of a writer 
it is necessary to begin by shearing 
off what is spurious or defective. In George 
Eliot’8 case the process requires to be 
thorough and drastic. There is, indeed, 
a residuum of the most shining merit, but 
to exhibit its full beauty a large rubbish 
heap has to be cleared away. 

Her initial error lay in misconceiving the 
essential difference between the philosopher 
and the novelist, in not recognising that 
while it is the function of the former to 
reason about life, it is the business of the 
latter to represent it. The philosophising 
is but the crude preparatory stage. No one 
can set the men and women of fancy to play 
out their lives in work and laughter, in 
love and hatred and tears, who has not 
mused long and deeply over the springs of 
human motive, the variation in character, 
the aims and ideals of humanity. For a 
novel is, or should be, a kind of micro¬ 
cosmos built up from the fruits of experi¬ 
ence. It may be a sad little world or a 
merry one, since either aspect belongs to 
life; it may have any atmosphere the 
writer can produce—if only the reader 
be compelled to breathe it for the time 
being, so that he is carried out of his 
actual environment and lives among the 
creatures of imagination. This end can 
never be attained unless the author knows 
the human heart and is true to it.. Genius 
may and often does take wing, carrying us 
on strange journeys, but at the bottom 
it will be found that it continues true to 
some aspect of nature. Truth constitutes the 
difference between great artists and those 
who may be called the jerry-builders of 
literature, those who produoe showy, glitter¬ 
ing novels as rapidly as a row of villas are 
run up in a London suburb. 

Now if a man must be either a fool or a 
physician at forty, still more certain is it 
that he must be either a fool or 
philosopher. He may be so (as Tristram 
Shandy was a logician) without knowing 
the rules; but that does not alter the fact. 
Renan, indeed, used to say that no man 
should write till he is forty, and it is worth 
noting that all the great novels were com¬ 
posed in or after middle-age, when wisdom 
grows mellow and the memories of early 
experience tender. No fault is to be 
found, then, with George Eliot for being 
a philosopher. What the reader objects 
to is the continual and unseasonable 
obtrusion of her philosophy. A stage- 
plav would be insupportable if even a 
Wilhelm Meister were to discourse learn¬ 
edly over every exit and entrance, to 
stop the action while he drew a moral or 
adorned the tale. The novel reader dislikes 
this as much as the playgoer. Let the 
characters only act and speak and he himself 
will supply the comment; for he, too, has 
lived ana loved and suffered in some degree; 
he has amassed knowledge and experience of 
his own; sometlung within him tells what 


is faithful and what is unfaithful. I might 
further illustrate my meaning by an example 
drawn from poetry. Take a lyric verse; 
for instance: 

“ To sleep! to sleep! 

Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 
To sleep! to sleep ! 

Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be 
past; 

Sleep, happy soul, all life must sleep at last. 
To sleep f to sleep! ” 

There is the experience of a life-time, the 
philosophy of a sage behind these simple 
lines; but they themselves are philosophy 
blossomed into beauty and wisdom. I think 
George Eliot would have been a greater, 
a wiser, and more attractive writer if she 
had given us only her mind’s blossom in 
the speech and action of her characters, 
and allowed life as reflected in her micro¬ 
cosmos to teach its own lessons and draw 
its own moral. 

Her not doing so was partly due to 
temperament, partly to living under Carlyle’s 
dominion, ana yielding her susceptible 
nature to the influence of men of philosophic 
leanings such as George Henry Lewes and 
Herbert Spencer. But a weakness grounded 
on character does not come out in one form 
only. George Eliot’s style suffered from 
the same causes. It is often, and especially 
in her later books, pompous and conse¬ 
quential, and produces an impression of 
straining and struggling. Not thus were 
the great masterpieces of Action written— 
Cervantes, Le Sage, Fielding, and Scott, 
each, in his own way, shows mastery and 
ripeness. Men and women come at their 
bidding, play their parts, and disappear ; 
but the magician who summoned them 
dwells aloof and detached, as one who has 
sounded the depths of life, and now, from 
some exterior standpoint, directs his mimic 
world with a smile half of irony, half of 
pity. So orderly is the procession, so 
laughing and natural the pageant, that the 
casual reader never thinks what has gone 
to the making of it—the close and vigorous 
thought, the long experience, the blood and 
tears. On the contrary, I am afraid he 
more often than not belongs to the barber’s 
school of criticism. 

“ ‘ He the best player ! ’ cried Partridge, 
with a contemptuous sneer. ‘ Why, I could act 
as well as he myself; I am sure if I had seen a 
ghost I should have looked in the very same 
manner, and done just as he did. And then, to 
be sure, in that same scene as you called it, 
between him and his mother, when you told me 
he acted so fine, why, Lord help me ! any 
man—that is. any good man—that had such a 
mother would have done exactly the same.’ ” 

George Eliot fared none the worse in her 
day for her air of self-consequence. The 
public is slow to appreciate the simplicity of 
perfect art. It is more easily impressed 
by the pompous and obscure and pre¬ 
tentious. And this is no merely modem 
weakness. It has been inherent since the 
day when Naaman, the Syrian, said: 

“Behold, I thought, he will surely come out 
to me, and stand, and call on the name of the 
Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
ult the waters of Israel P ’ 


How would a fashionable doctor of 
to-day earn his living if he did not talk 
learnedly and shake his head and administer 
draughts and pills many a time when he 
knows the best medicine would be something 
to think about and something to do ? Well 
does he know the advantages of Abana and 
Pharpar! And so it was rather than other¬ 
wise in favour of her popularity that 
George Eliot never attained that consummate 
simpEcity of style which is bom of ripe 
thought, and deep experience, and bears its 
apportioned load of laughter, of passion, or 
of memory, as lightly as the little brook 
carries a feather from the bird that has been 
bathing in it. But her fame has now to pay 
the penalty. 

One cannot defend her style—we can only 
explain it as the result of temperament 
and influence combined. Thackeray, alone 
of her contemporaries, caught the accent of 
the masters, and she did not like Thackeray; 
least of all did she like Henry Esmond, the 
most admirably written of all his novels. On 
the other hand, the men whom she did like 
were no doubt very excellent teachers and 
moralists, but their style was not invented for 
the purpose of narration. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to imagine any worse model for that 
purpose than Carlyle or Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Even Mr. Euskin’s flowing and stately 
rhetoric is ill-adapted to the ends of the 
storyteller. And she was not like Tennyson, 
who could be keenly interested in all forms 
of research and hold familiar converse with 
the most diverse intellects, and yet maintain 
the independence of his own spirit and write 
his own language. To some extent this was 
perhaps due to her sex. A woman is more 
apt than a man to take a cue from her 
companions, and her language gradually 
became more technical as her friend and 
companion George Henry Lewes passed from 
novel-writing and belles lettres to his Physi¬ 
ology of Common Life and History of Science. 
Yet she knew very well what were the true 
objects of the novel. Her teaching, she 
said, was aesthetic, her Way was “ to urge the 
human sanctities through tragedy—through 
pity and terror as well as admiration and 
delight.” On another occasion she declared 
that her object was to produce “gentle 
thoughts and tender remembrances.” It 
scarcely requires saying that to excite pity 
and terror, to stir old memories, to appeal 
to the sense of beauty, it is necessary to 
employ a diction far other than would be 
appropriate for discussing the Nebular 
Hypothesis or the facts of physiology. 
Nevertheless, in picturing the life of Middle- 
march, not only is the style ruined with 
pedantic phrases, but there are great patches 
fitter for an Encyclopaedia than a tale. 

Worse even than that is the deterioration 
in tone. The broad human synHWthy of 
Silas Marner, the wise and tenderViumour 
of Adam Bede, the deep feeling of the 
Mill on the Floss, are replaced by a hard 
pedagogic smartness, and on every page 
the author poses as if she were the Sybil of 
Cumae. At no time does George Eliot 
produce fun for fun’s sake, as Dickens 
would on the slightest provocation, and as 
Shakespeare many a time did. Neither has 
she a keen eye for the oddities and whims 
of human character; but Middlemarch suffers 
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more than any of the rest from lack of htunour. 
What would the creator of Jonathan Old- 
buck or of Parson Adams or of My Unde 
Toby or of Don Quixote not have made of 
Mr. Casaubon ? And the Yincys and Brookes 
and Garths and Bulstrodes required the easy 
touch of a Thackeray rather than her sober 
dead-in-earnest pomp. Middlemarch always 
reminds me of a very desolate landscape 
seen in a bad light—a wind moaning amid 
bare tree-tops and tossing the lake into 
forbidding waves. At tike best it is a 
wintry scene, but how much a little 
sunshine improves it! The water ripples 
and glitters and sparkles, the warm russet 
of the dead beech leaves glows under 
the soft-black stoles. It is not the scene, it 
is only the light that has changed. There 
is more sunshine in life than in George 
Eliot’s novels. 

Her own light began to fail at a very 
early period. Her day may be said to have 
lasted from 1856 to 1863—it was twilight 
only from then to her death. “ I began it, 
( Romola), she says, “ a young woman—I 
finished it an old woman.” Her subsequent 
work is only that of one who is nursing the 
embers of a slowly dying fire. Felix Holt, 
with its revolting ground-plan and inferior 
execution, showed symptoms of decay that 
were further developed in Middlemarch , 
Beronda, and The Impression* of Theophrastus 
Such. 

Of her poetry it is sufficient to note that 
the student of her prose could have divined 
what it would be like. “ All crudity of ex¬ 
pression marks, I think,” she wrote to a 
friend, “ a deficiency in subtlety of thought 
as well as in breadth of moral and poetic 
feeling.” This wise deliverance exactly 
defines her limitations. A rich style is pro¬ 
duced only by a wide mental vision, a sense 
not only of immediate relations, but of those 
that are remote; carrying its message with 
perfect lucidity it will still suggest even 
more than it directly conveys. Such writing 
is so difficult of analysis that the critic has 
got into the way of describing its quality by 
the single word “charm.” He means that 
it has a sub-colour, an undercurrent of 
meaning, a suggestion of emotion. Now, 
with many of the most admirable qualities, 
the style of George Eliot lacks this. To 
take an example, let the reader turn to the 
prison scene in Adam Bede. It is no casual 
incident, but the corner-stone of the novel. 
The whole story was suggested by it. And 
the description was long premeditated. Yet 
it would be superfluous to show that it 
is a failure. The pathos has no lasting 
effect; it has no sub-tint, no relief. Life 
itself is so grotesque a mixture of fun and 
irony ; laughter and tears are so much 
intermingled that an unmitigated appeal to 
sentiment is felt to be as unnatural as mere 
buffoonery. 

On the other hand, George Eliot does not 
seem to have quite appreciated that pathos 
in Hetty’s fate which appeals most strongly 
to the modem mind. The girl is, as it were, 
whirled into a side pool, and the great river 
of life closes in and flows onward with 
nature’s own disregard for the individual. 
Even Adam Bede, to whom she had ap¬ 
peared the one object worth living for, 
marries and forgets. And so the poor little 


ego, whose mirror declared her the fairest of 
God’s creatures, and whose beauty made her 
mistress of the strongest, is relentlessly cast 
aside. If George Eliot had endowed Hetty 
with just a trifle more brains, what would 
one not have given to get her theory of the 
universe after she had been thrust out of her 
Eden? 

The same lack of sub-tint nullifies George 
Eliot’s descriptions. As in novels of older 
date they remain those of a view-hunter 
pure and simple. They might be all cut 
out without injuring the story. But a finer, 
a more subtly and highly developed art, is 
not satisfied with this crude method. Lord 
Tennyson in verse, and R. L. Stevenson 
more than anyone else in prose, showed that 
without set description, as much as by the 
use of one imaginative phrase or sentence, it 
was possible so to blend the feeling of a 
scene and the feeling of the actor that one 
henceforth became inseparable from the 
other. I shall have further occasion to deal 
with this promising field of the future 
novelist; it is enough to note that with all 
her experience and observation George 
Eliot’s description is never by any chance 
that of a poetess. It is brought in; it is 
not vital to the narrative. 

One more addition must be made to this 
formidable, and yet not exhaustive, list of 
shortcomings ere we arrive at virtues that 
go far to atone for them. In the Mill on the 
Floss occurs the first instance of that un- 
soundness of judgment that was to be so 
pronounced in her subsequent work. Five 
out of its seven books are devoted to the 
purpose of producing an atmosphere, and 
the story only begins at the sixth. But the 
curious point is, that the cream of the work 
is all in this monstrously large introduction, 
and the episode of the heroine who “ forgot 
herself in a boat ”—that is to say, the long 
premeditated story with the subsequent 
drowning—is not worthy of criticism as 
literature. The error of judgment lay in 
not completing the catastrophe in the at¬ 
mosphere so laboriously and successfully 
produced. 

Beautifully, too, as Maggie Tulliver’s 
rich, dreamy temperament is presented, 
George Eliot has not chosen her incidents 
very happily. Unless she deliberately in¬ 
tended to estrange sympathy, Maggie’s for¬ 
getfulness, for instance, might have been 
suggested more felicitously than by her 
allowing Tom’s rabbits to starve to death. 
This cruelty of neglect, however, appears 
to be part of a deliberate scheme. Maggie 
Tulliver’s relations with Philip Wakem, her 
want of loyalty to Lucy, and her conduct 
with Stephen Guest, leave a bad taste in 
the mouth, a taste that should not have 
been there if George Eliot wished to enlist 
our sympathy. The issues are confused, 
and the difference between right and wrong 
is lost sight of. 

My chief reason for insisting on these 
grave defects is to obtain solid footing 
for a great and hearty admiration of George 
Eliot’s best work. It has been said that 
she and Sir Walter Scott are, after all is 
said and done, the greatest English novelists 
produced in the nineteenth century, and I 
am not inclined to dispute it. No doubt 
there are many who, taking too seriously 


the flouting and sneering thrown at her 
these many years, will lift an astonished 
eyebrow at this opinion. But a candid 
examination of her best work will at least 
make it intelligible. For our purpose it 
will be necessary to put aside the Scenes 
of Clerical Life, which, though always 
promising and often powerful, still bear 
marks of having been written by a 
beginner, one who has not yet learned 
“ the tools’ true play.” The essays and 
poems must also be dismissed as 
efforts in a direction where her genius 
did not lie. Felix Holt, Middlemarch, 
Baniel Beronda, are to be struck out because 
composed when her powers had begun to 
decay. When that is done her reputation 
must rest on the four novels, Adam Bede, 
Silas Mamer, The Mill on the Floss, and 
Romola. The last-mentioned has the vigour 
and sanity of her early work; in some 
respects it is keener and more powerful; 
yet the cream of what she had to say is 
found in the three first. George Eliot’s 
creative art is seen at its highest among the 
Poysers at the Hall Farm, in the meetings of 
the Tullivers, the Dodsons, and their clan, and 
in her delineations of Silas Mamer, and the 
kindly inquisitive rustics among whom his 
fate was cast. And it is great, not because 
of striking and dramatic situations—the 
invention of situation is adifferentand inferior 
faculty—it is great because she displays 
insight into the motives of human action 
and imaginative skill to body forth no mere 
walking characteristics, but full many-sided 
human characters in their natural environ¬ 
ment. And in doing so the artist forgets 
she is a philosopher. Here is no pose, 
no pedantry of phrase, no stilted and super¬ 
cilious smartness, but a free, happy, spon¬ 
taneous style, and a wide loving sympathy. 

It is rather sad to reflect how time affected 
her work. There are two spirits visibly 
engaged—one is kin to the muse that 
directed Jane Austen’s pen and Scott’s, the 
other is that of an affected schoolmistress: 
the former was dominant in those early days, 
the other lurked in the background; but, 
as feebleness and premature age came upon 
both mind and body, the influence of her 
chosen companions became too strong, and 
the Bad Angel gained the mastery. Had it 
been otherwise—but, then, it never is other¬ 
wise!—it might have been George Eliot's 
fate to pilot the way to that as yet undis¬ 
covered country of romance where richer 
harvests than have yet been yielded await 
the reaper. But this, and her pre-eminence 
among her contemporaries, and much else 
yet remaining to be said, will become more 
apparent from the sidelights cast from other 
reputations. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Greater writers have come and gone, but 
none whose death brings to us a more 
personal sense of commotion, a feeling of 
more absolute loss, than Daudot’s. It is 
something of the affectionate spell Dickens 
cast over his generation, but its intensity of 
intimacy comes from the radiant reflection 
of Southern charm, the effervescent wit and 
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humour, the constant revelations of a 
delightful temperament set in perfumed and 
musical prose. Alphonse Daudet is dead, 
and the world is the poorer by a source of 
entertainment the less. His books were 
never masterpieces in the full sense of the 
word; never flawless works of wit. But 
how lovable, how gay, how caustic, how 
luminous, how full of the South world of 
ineffaceable charm! Where else may we 
hope to look for such delicacy and dantiness 
of pathos, of raillery, of humour? So 
youthful and fresh, and sweet too, that it 
is with difficulty wo have been able to 
conceive a Daudet worn by life, the soft and 
brilliant regard dulled by suffering and 
travail. It is the Daudet of the Contes Choisis, 
of the Lettres de Mon Moulin, we find it hard 
to forget in all the brilliances of his remark¬ 
able Provencal beauty, with his Merovingian 
dusky mane and his exuberance, as seizing 
and unforgettable as the scents of Proven<;al 
hillsides. 

No living French writer has penetrated 
so far, filled so many hearts, brightened so 
many homes, cast light and air and laughter 
into gloom, touched the source of tears, and 
made us all feel younger and fresher for an 
evening spent in his society. His big efforts 
generally missed fire, and Jack and Le Nabah 
fall far below their aim. His power is in his 
slighter efforts, and here his strength is 
the exceeding delicacy of his touch. Their 
charm is a surpassing fragility, a perfume 
almost evanescent, so subtle and faint that 
one hesitates to say precisely wherein is 
hidden the sting of remembrance. Who is to 
analyse such grace as his ? such warmth that 
sheds its beneficent rays over his most poig¬ 
nant and ruthless dissection of human vanity 
and fraility? his bitterest probing of the 
sources of deception, disenchantment and 
suffering ? A great master we cannot call him, 
for he was too imperfect an artisan, and not 
only did he sin by excess in all moods and 
views, and, as Flaubert told him, “used too 
much paper,” but he continually sinned 
against taste, and against judgment and 
discretion. He spared neither friend nor foe 
when tiie spirit seized him to paint a living 
portrait, sometimes with cynical ferocity, 
the Duke of Moray, whose secretary he had 
been; sometimes with charming and 
sprightly mockery, as the good citizens of 
Tarascon. But the enchanter was ever 
sure of ready pardon, however he sinned. 
He had the art of sinning so gracefully. 
He had the gift of being dull with enthu¬ 
siasm. He captivates in his prosiest moods, 
and you see him ever athwart his pages, 
with his effulgent gaze, his winning smile and 
his vivid gesticulation. The tale of his youth 
and early struggle has been told as only 
Daudet could tell it—first in Le Petit Chose, 
with its melancholy sweetness and delicious 
irony, and afterwards at length in Trents ans 
de Paris. Once fortune embraced him, his 
success was a stupendous one. Two other 
writers alone share such popularity as his, 
Zola and Georges Ohnet. But while Ohnet 
exclusively belongs to the illiterate multi¬ 
tude, Daudet was the beloved of all sorts 
and conditions of men. The implaccable 
and fastidious artist read him with relish. 
Though a naturalist, even the austere M. 
Bruneti^re saluted him with the heavy 


artillery of his praise. The politician, the 
Academician read him, not always with joy 
or approval, for Daudet, freelance and 
bohemian, had an exceedingly bitter pen at 
the service of both, his own particular delight 
lying in the remorseless exposure of 
humbugs, the largest elements of which for 
him were gathered under the dome of the 
Institute, and within the walls of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The woman of the 
world and the little bourgeois, the people, 
provincials, colonials, foreigners of every 
land, read Daudet, and his name has for 
long been a household word at home and 
abroad. While it is impossible to approve 
of satire so cruelly venomous as that which 
is the essence of VImmortel, such genial rail¬ 
lery as that which roused the ire of Tarascon, 
or fetched bloodthirsty warriors up from the 
south to morose and wicked Paris, armed 
with big sticks for the skull of their per¬ 
fidious compatriot, fills the world with mild 
radiances and laughter. There is such a 
smiling kindliness in it; it proceeds so 
blithely. This is in every probability the 
single portion of Daudet’s large complex 
and unsatisfactory work that wifi pass into 
the classics or his land. To create a type 
is to stand the test of time. Tartarin is as 
finished a type as any literature possesses. 
The setting of the type, too, is as engaging 
as the central figure itself. The sleepy 
little town lives for ever a legend of elastic 
prowess that needs but a pen-prick for 
cautious effacement. We see with his clear 
and joyous vision a comer of France, which 
through him has become a lasting memory, 
and nevermore can we forget such pictures 
of living colour, touched with the bold, 
free, and vivid strokes of the bom landscape 
painter, told with the rhythm of the perfect 
musician; the silent ponds of Provence, with 
their rose-hued flamingoes; the grand grey- 
blue river, quaint and dead old towns; a land 
perfumed with rose and lavender and wild 
woodland scents, and the thousand loveli¬ 
nesses of shepherd life, with the sufferings 
of the minstrel and the luminous ferocity of 
summer in the south. Here is the Daudet 
who will live when VImmortel, Le Nabab, 
Jack, or Numa Rounmtan will be forgotten. 

For his heavier books are but impassioned 
studies of the hour; evanescent phrases of 
modem Parisian life, caught sometimes 
heavily and bitterly on the wing, and worked 
deliberately into novels. He had the mis¬ 
fortune to believe in the note-book, and 
hence the ponderous exactitude of his de¬ 
scriptions. Provence, where he is merely 
the witching impressionist, he offers us 
with all the convincing precision of broad 
strokes. When he laughs he is sure to be 
right, and he has the virtue always of 
laughing in Provence. Sometimes, from 
force of mocking tenderness, he laughs 
with the tears not far from his eyelids, and 
this is an added charm. Elsewhere he is 
ruthlessly documentary, and like Zola, the 
Goncourts, and all of their school, piles 
detail upon detail, till the picture is covered 
or lost in verbiage. Of course, he saves 
himself continually on the point of creating 
a yawn or an impatient sigh, by his wit, 
his humour, his boundless pity for suffer¬ 
ing, his poignancy and delicious senti¬ 
mentality. The man himself is always so 


charming that we cannot long remain 
in the sulks, and are forced to follow him. 
His love of women is so naive, so weak, 
without any actual perversity; he so clings 
to them, and so infinitely prefers their 
weaknesses to those of his own sex. What¬ 
ever his faults as a man may have been— 
and he was far from being a saint—he had 
the merit of adoring his wife and leaning 
on her, like the middle-aged child he was, 
and appreciating, as few writers ever have 
done, by word spoken and written, his 
home-solitude peopled with kisses. And 
never was man more beloved of his friends 
than he. The fame of his winged word has 
travelled far. As a conversationalist he 
was more brilliant even than as a writer. 
He spoke as he wrote, with vibrant, vital 
eloquence, the words hurrying on a luminous 
wave, captivating like light and wine; full 
of every exquisite quality of wit and 
humour; variable, flexible, rainbow-hued; 
musical as wind and water. And equally 
magical was his sympathy. “ We shall ever 
remember the master’s gentleness,” writes 
the brothers Paul and Victor Marpierette, 
“ his discreet tenderness, his heart that was 
open for all who knocked. This invalid was 
a curer of souls.” This we may well 
believe. The essential note of his work is 
pity rather than satire. No one has felt 
the misery and suffering of tortured child¬ 
hood, of isolated youth, of poverty, of 
blight, of sickness and despair more deeply, 
and it would be impossible to convey the 
great lesson of pain in more poignant pages 
than those in which he has painted the 
sufferings of Jack; of Rosalie, the betrayed 
wife of Numa Roumestan; of Felicie and 
the'Nabab ; of the mother of the Evangeliste ; 
of so many men and women on whom the 
hand of Destiny has lain with such unjust 
force. In his graver moods, a kindly, 
genial, and generous creature—full of faults, 
it is true; not over discreet or wise; some¬ 
times lacking in taste and in tact, but always 
sympathetic, by reason of his exuberant 
personality ; who has given us many an 
exquisite page, many a delicate fancy, many 
a delicious hour in the dull, sad moments of 
life; whose irony, mournful and tender, has 
often proved a tonic in moods of lassitude and 
indifference ; whose inextinguishable gaiety 
is ever a fountain of faiiy force at which 
exhausted spirits may refresh themselves. 
A vigorous, a vital, and a subtle nature, the 
best of him was perhaps lived, not written. 
In this moment of mourning, it is not to the 
wife and the children so intensely loved by 
this intense nature that the thought flies, 
but to the forsaken “ Mere Jacques,” the 
big brother of Le petit Chose, from whom 
his “ little things ” of so many precious 
memories was taken so suddenly, without a 
farewell look, without a last bitter hand¬ 
clasp, without a last word of endearment or 
consolation. Such a brotherhood as that of 
the two Daudets was a divine tie, and the 
one that remains cannot ever say as Daudet 
himself said of his last moment with 
Goncourt, his brother of letters : 

“ Suddenly his hand, whose burning heat 
had cooled by degrees, was drawn hastily from 
mine, almost harshly. The last agony, it 
appears, has these spasmodic movements. For 
me it was like a precipitated departure, the 
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friend who is pressed by time, and who 
brusquely tears himself from your farewell.” 

There is a quality rare in modem French 
fiction which Daudet can claim: a reverence 
for and an understanding of purity. How 
many of the younger writers could paint us 
that delicate little picture of the enamoured 
shepherd, whose master’s lovely young 
daughter shares his vigil beneath the stars: 

‘‘I felt something fresh and fine weigh 
lightly on my shoulders. It was her head, 
heavy with sleep, that rested against me with a 
pretty crush of ribbons, laoes and wavy hair. 
She remained thus without stirring until the 
moment when the stars of heaven began to 
pale, effaced by mounting daylight. And I 
watched her sleeping, a little troubled in the 
depths of my being, but sacredly protected by 
the clear night which has ever filled me with 
beautiful thoughts. Around us the stars con¬ 
tinued their silent course, docile like a big herd 
of cattle; and for a moment I imagined that 
one of the stars, the most beautiful and 
brilliant, having lest its way, had come and 
lain on my shoulder to sleep.” 

So much may we be thankful for to the 
Daudet who has thus enriched us with 
many a beautiful thought, beautifully ex¬ 
pressed, that came to him, like the shep¬ 
herd’s stars, in the soft night hours of his 
wondrous Provence. 

H. L. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH 
OF HEINE. 


II.— Heine : The Sinoeb. 

Both as a poet and as a man Heine’s nature 
was dual; in his work as in his life we can 
hear the dash of opposing forces. He in¬ 
spired the muse of the romantic school, 
growing rigid in the trammels of her 
own conventionality, with a new and 
magic life; yet standing as he did in the 
fierce dawn of realism, which flooded a new 
light over a world of things as they are, he 
withered her beautiful shadowy realms 
with his mockery. The subjectivity of 
every line of verse he ever wrote was 
revolutionary. No poet had before 
him struck the chords of natural egotism 
with so sure a hand. In his songs 
poetry welled up, against all the canons 
of romanticism, from the parched soil 
of actual life, and drew its inspiration from 
the moving present, not from the misty past. 
Yet his methods are still those of romanticism. 
He still sees nature—though his wonderful 
pictures of the North Sea seem to give this 
assertion the lie—through the coloured 
glasses of the romantic school. His 
glimpses of the Orient, for example, are 
romantic ; his is the legendary Orient of 
the Crusades, not the Orient which Goethe 
had discovered for the West. In the whole 
succession of his poems we find the well-worn 
symbols of romanticism, the conventional 
tinsel of a love song, the lily fingers, the 
rosy cheek, the bleeding heart and kindred 
poetic properties, which date back to the 


troubadours. Heine himself, later in life, 
acknowledged his dependence on the time- 
honoured romantic conventions ; for in the 
introduction of a French translation of his 
Book of Songs he writes of “ a far too big a 
dose of the roses, nightingale, and moon¬ 
beams fricassie .” 

Although his Book of Songs made him 
the patron saint of the new realistic 
school of “young Germany,” one of 
his latest works, Atta Troll, was directed 
against “these cockchafers of the spring¬ 
time of nations.” In its attack on 
poetry with a purpose, in its appeal for 
the liberation of song from the fetters of 
actuality, in its scorn for the lyric politician, 
Atta Troll is a sounding echo of romantic¬ 
ism. So again, in his bitter attack on “the 
Swabian poets,” Heine turned and rent a 
school he himself had called into being. In 
many of his poems, it is true, this antagonism 
between the romantic and the real is con¬ 
scious, almost coquettish, as when the poet 
gibes at his own lovelorn anguish with bitter 
mockery. But it is none the less genuine. 
According to a very straightforward and 
simple method of criticism, which obtains 
more especially in Germany: Heine feared 
the pain of his own heart; therefore he 
had no real feeling; therefore his pain was 
a deceit; therefore all his poetry is artificial. 
This process of reasoning is all very well, but 
for the fact that it takes no account of the 
artistic imaginative temperament. Heine I 
possessed it, and by calling to his mind the 
memories of spent passion and scarred sorrow, 
his genius enabled him to strike a note which 
goes straight to the heart. For all his con¬ 
ventional apparatus, therefore, Heine as 
the singer of the bitter sweet of love can, 
whether he himself felt deeply or not, 
awake memories in every one of his readers, 
The common happenings of everyday life 
gain a new significance. The genius of the 
poet lights up a world to the beauty of 
which we are strangers and with which we 
ar e y et strangely familiar. 

What is perhaps most remarkable in the 
lyrics of the Book of Songs, apart from 
their exquisite melodiousness, is the sim¬ 
plicity and spontaneousness of their lan¬ 
guage—the language of the true Folk 
song, which has to-day led hundreds 
of peasants to sing the “Lorelei” who 
have, perhaps, never heard the name 
of Heine. Analysing the material of 
this wonderful song critically, it is 
threadbare enough. We have the beau¬ 
teous maiden combing her convention¬ 
ally golden hair with the inevitably golden 
comb, while the love-lorn youth drifts to 
destruction on the rocks at her feet. The 
story is as old as that of the SyTens. Yet 
these dry bones, revived by the breath 
of Heine’s genius, are clothed in the romantic 
spirit of the Rhine. It is also, as are most 
of the best of Heine’s verses, not to be 
translated from its mother tongue. Trans¬ 
planted from its native atmosphere it 
becomes wooden. Take, for example, the 
wonderful picture of the Rhine in the 
gloaming with which the poem opens. 
Sir Theodore Martin, whose versions I have 
elected to follow—chiefly because he keeps 
most closely, at whatever cost, to the 
original, though often enough he plays the 


cat and banjo with Heine’s most tuneful 
metres—renders it after this fashion: 

“ I cannot tell what’s coining o’er me 
That makes me so eerie and low, 

An old world legend before me 
Keeps rising, and will not go.” 

It sounds like a description of the pre¬ 
monitory symptoms of sea-sickness. Another 
translator, in a desperate endeavour to ding 
to the original, outrages his own mother- 
tongue : 

“ The air is fresh and it darkles. 

And smoothly flows the Rhine; 

The peak of the mountain sparkles 
In the fading sunset shine.” 

Happiest of the many attempts is, perhaps, 
that of Mr. Macmillan, who has chosen a 
soft kailyard dialect, which seems to suit 
the requirements of the folk-song : 

“ From the cool the gloamin’ drops dim mer, 
And the Rhine slips softly by; 

The tops o’ the mountains shimmer 
F the lowe of the sunset sky.” 

Often in the rich mines of the Book of 
Songs we find rare gems of exquisite 
tenderness and purity and depth of feeling. 
In the sonnet dedicated to his mother Heine 
tells how he wandered far in the quest of 
love, and found only contempt or hate: 

“ And ever searched I after love; yes, ever 

Searched after love, and love discovered never, 

And so I homeward went with troubled 
thought, 

But thou wast there to welcome me again, 

And, ah, what in thy dear eyes floated then, 

That was the sweet love I so long had 
sought.” 

Or again: 

“ Thou art even as a flower is. 

So gentle and pure and fair, 

I gaze on thee and sadness 
Comes over my heart unaware. 

I feel as though I should lay, sweet, 

My hands on thy head with a prayer, 
That God may keep thee, alway, sweet, 

So gentle and pure and fair.” 

Side by side with this worship of the good 
and the beautiful we find verses of cynical 
coarseness and brutal directness. Very 
characteristic of many of Heine’s poems is 
the abrupt transition from the dreams of 
a fantastic imagination to the incongruity 
of reality. In the “ North Sea ” there 
is a striking example. The poet is lying 
idly on board his boat gazing dreamily into 
the water. Through the depths he sees at 
length the mirage of a sunken town. The 
vision grows dearer. Grave men, with 
black mantles and long swords, cross the 
crowded market-place to sculptured town 
hall. Under the dipt yew trees are silk- 
robed girls and smiling gallants. The 
scene reopens the old wound in the poets 
heart. In the old high-gabled house his 
mistress sits. He cries: 

“ I have found thee again and see again 
Thy sweet face, 

The bright, faithful eyes, 

That dear smile, 

And never again shall I forsake thee; 

And I am coming down to thee. 

And with arms outstretched 
I plunge down to thy heart.” 
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At this point the poet swiftly abandons his 
earnest mood; adding, with a laugh: 

“ But just in the niok of time 
Tne skipper grabbed my foot 
And dragged me from the taffrail, 

And cried, laughing half angrily, 

‘ Doctor, what the devil’s the matter F ’ ” 

Almost magicin its simplicity and directness 
is Heine’s gift of describing the spirit of a 
scene by a few vague outlines. The beauties 
of nature are not only hinted but the signi¬ 
ficance of every scene is brought home. 
Consider that exquisite love-song: 

“ Oh, I would bear thee, my love, my bride, 
Afar on the wings of song, 

To a fairy spot on the Ganges’ side: 

I have known and loved it long. 

’Tia a garden aflame with blossoms rare 
That sleeping in moonlight lies, 

The lotos flowers are awaiting thee there, 
A sister they dearly prize. 

There the violets twine and soft vows repeat 
And gaze on the stars above, 

The roses exhale in whispers sweet 
Old legends of souls that love.” 

But, as I have said, to attempt to translate 
Heine, as with Horace, usually spells failure. 
More especially is this the case when the 
poet sums up his whole philosophy of love 
in a few couplets of almost epigrammatic 
directness ana terseness. Happy, however, 
for its daintiness is one of (1 think) Miss 
Kroeker’s translations: 

“ The Butterfly is in love with the Rose, 

'And hovers around her alway; 

But 1 a golden Sunbeam loves him again, 

And flatters around him all day. 

But tell me with whom the Rose is in love F 
That would I know soonest by far, 

Or is it the singing Nightingale F 
Or is it the Evening Star F 

I know not with whom the Rose is in love, 
Bnt I love you all as you are— 

The Butterfly, Sunbeam, and Nightingale, 
The Rose and the Evening Star.” 

Sir Theodore does one of the most famous 
of Heine’s lyrics into English in this wise: 

“ A young man loves a maiden; 

For somebody else she sighs; 

That somebody else loves another, 

And marries his winsome prize. 

The maiden in mere vexation, 

Because of the loss she had had, 

Weds the first kind soul that offers, 

And makes the young man mad. 

Tis an old, a very old, story, 

But still it is always new, 

And when and wherever it happens, 

A heart is broken in two.” 

And, again: 

“ People have teased and vexed me, 
Worried me early and late : 

Some with the love they bore me, 

Other some with their hate. 

They drugged my glass with poison, 
They poisoned the bread I ate: 

Some with the love they bore me, 

Other some with their hate.” 

This shall be the last quotation from the 
lyrics of Heine, from this poetry of such 
rare beauty and of such startling contrasts. 
What he himself said of the heart of one of 
his heroines seems to me to apply to his 
own poetry. “There are hearts in which 
jest and earnestness, wickedness and good¬ 


ness, heat and cold are so strangely 
mingled that it becomes difficult to judge 
them. . . . Sometimes her heart was a 

frozen island of ice, from the glassy floor 
of which rose the most passionate glowing 
palm woods; sometimes, again, it was a 
glowing volcano of enthusiasm which is 
suddenly overwhelmed by an avalanche of 
snow.” No; it is not easy to sit in judg¬ 
ment on such hearts, still less on such 
poetry! You cannot ticket and catalogue it 
according to the rules of literary entomology. 
It is still too full of life. Least of all can 
you “ do it into English verse.” 

0. W. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 

Vll.—A Railway Poeter. 

“ Epsom train! ” I gasped, as I plunged from 
the District station at Wimbledon into its 
neighbour of the South Western. “Have 
I time to get a ticket? ” He was standing 
on guard at the doorway which led to the 
platform, and as he swung round at my 
voice he showed a genial face, and brought 
down his wooden leg with a crack on the 
asphalte. 

“ Plenty of time, Sir,” he said pleasantly; 
“ dose on a hower. Next train 6.52.” 

“ But what about the 5.48 ? ” I asked. 

He nodded towards a red light which was 
rapidly growing dimmer in the distance. 

“ That’s the 5.48,” he said. 

I was annoyed. But I only remarked 
that it seemed inconvenient for the 5.48 out 
of Wimbledon to start before the 5.45 into 
Wimbledon had arrived. And he only- 
raised his eyebrows and wagged his head, 
as though such a mischance were—in the 
language of the company’s by-laws—the Act 

I walked once up the platform, and once 
down again, to recover my temper. And then 
I found him explaining to two ladies and one 
old gentleman the quickest route to Leather- 
head, to Pinner, and to Latimer-road, and 
each inquiry was greeted by the same genial 
countenance and the same crack of the 
wooden leg upon the asphalte. 

“I should think,” I said, when the others 
had been pointed to their destinations, “ that 
you have no leisure to read anything but 
the railway time-tables.” 

He leaned back against the doorpost and 
laughed, sticking out his wooden leg. 

“Ah, that’s all in the day’s work, Sir,” 
he said. “ The comp’ny’s treated me well 
enough since I lost my leg, fifteen years ago; 
and look here—if you was to ask me any 
train that came through here, Sundays or 
weekdays, I’d tell you—without thinking.” 

He had become very grave, and his finger 
was laid upon the lappel of my coat. 

A murmur, a rattle, a roar; and a red tail- 
light receded with a diminuendo of sound. 

“That train’s going to Haslemere,” he 
said. 

“ You know Haslemere ? ” 

“ Yes, I know the whole line.” 

“ Haslemere has become quite a literary 
colony.” 

“ Ah,” he said. 

“ Prof. Tyndall lived there, I believe.” 


“Prof. Tyndall—yes, he was a infidel, 
wasn’t he ? ” 

“And Mr. Grant Allen has a house there 
—you know Grant Allen by name ? ” 

lie wrinkled his brows. 

“I daresay I know the gentleman well 
enough. There’s lots of gentlemen stop and 
talk—same as you—and ask me how I lost 
my leg, and so on—but, bless you, they 
don’t tell me their names, and it ain’t my 
place to ask.” 

“ Ah, I thought you might have seen his 
name on the bookstall there. He writes 
books, you know.” 

“No, I don’t remember the gentleman's 
name,” he said. 

“ I suppose you have the free run of the 
bookstall?” I said. 

“ Oh, I go and have a look round now and 
then,” he said, waving his arm. “ There’s 
always something fresh to look at. Beats me 
how they think of all the things they do. 
There’s Punch now, and Pick-me-Vp, and 
Answers, and Sketch ; for pictures, now, you 
don’t want nothing better than that.” 

“ Well, what is your favourite reading ? ” 

“ My favourite reading ? Well, I’m not 
what you might call a great reader. Beats 
me how people find time for reading all 
they do. Seems to me if you go and look at 
all them books on that bookstall, you’ll 
wonder how anyone could find time to read 
’em all. Now I’ll just tell you; it’s like this 
with me: I’ve got to stand here day in and 
day out, and tell people how the trains 
run—‘ he had been telling them at intervals 
while he talked with me’—and that’s as 
much as one poor ’ed can carry. Now and 
then, I grant you, I go and look at the 
books—lie the Graphic and Tit-Bits. And 
then I sees ‘ Horrible Murder ’ on one bill, 
and ‘ Awful Tragedy ’ on another. And it’s 
just the same thing. So I tell you what I 
do. Last thing before the bookstall shuts 
that boy there brings me a Evening News." 

“ And you read that?” 

“I don’t read nothing here,” he said, em¬ 
phasising the locality with a tap of his 
wooden leg—“ it’s only looking. But I go 
home—I live just over mere be jerked ms 
jolly face over his shoulder—“ and after I’ve 
fed the fowls, and had a wash, and a bit of 
supper, I just sits down and reads the paper. 
It mayn’t be more than ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, because I’m generally 
a bit sleepy. But I’ve got to know what’s 

C on. And”—again he placed a fore- 
on the lappel of my coat—“ I’ve got 
a son that plays in the Woolwich Arsenal.” 
He stumped forward a few paces and looked 
up at the dock. 

“ Epsom, 6.52, is your train, Sir, isn’t it ? 
You’ve just ten minutes.” 

C.R. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

With Christmas at our doors the publish¬ 
ing season has slackened; and we do not 
select any books for special comment. 

THB0L03I0AL AND BIBLICAL. 

The Fauli.ii. Hiitoit or TUI Jewish Moiaicht, 
Pbihted a the Tixt or the Revised Tiuioi, 188*. 
C. J. Clay A Bona. 8$. 

The Ahslicah Betitai. By J. H. Overton, D.D. Blackie 
A Son. Zs. 8d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. NUTT AND THE “ AUTHOR.” 

Sir,—A s a general rule, the editor of a paper 
prefers his own columns for any reply to 
charges brought against his paper. The present 
cas-, however, seems to invite a departure from 
that rule. 

It is now some four or five years since I 
received a visit from Mr. Nutt, and discussed 
with him many points connected with the 
administration of literary property. I found 
him, at the time, quite open to reason, an I, as 
I believed, ready to recognise the fact that the 
Authors’ Society has for its first and most 
impoitant duty the discovery and the publica¬ 
tion of all the facts connected with this ad¬ 
ministration. He seemed to me ready to aid 
in this work, not to resent it, and to recognise 
its importance to those who create and own 
literary property. The favourable impression 
thus left upon me, therefore, made it the more 
amazing to read in your columns the letter of 
last week signed by the name of Alfred Nutt. 
It is the kind of letter to which we are quite 
accustomed, but I did not expect, I confess, to 
see it signed by Mr. Nutt. And I deeply 
regret that he should have stooped to make 
such an attack in such language. 

Leaving his abuse aside—one need not stoop 
with him—I ask your permission to state the 
facts of the case. 

Let me first assure your readers, most 
seriously, that the figures published from time 
to time by the Authors’ Society are not inven¬ 
tions. They are figures actually found in 
printers’ estimates and printers’ bills, and in 
publishers’ accounts. 

Some time ago one of the discontented 
gentry .who are always trying to attack these 
figures adopted the ingenious method of adding 
two sheets to the number given in the Society’s 
figures. He was thus enabled to prove them 
quite wrong—even ridiculously wrong. Another 
person adopted the method of publishing 
figures of his own — which his own firm 
contradicted the next day by a confidential 
circular sent to the trade. Mr. Nutt has 
adopted a method somewhat analogous. 
He enlarges the average book. Thus he 
lays it down as a role that the average 
six-shilling novel consists of 388 pages “ at 
least”—note carefully the words “atleast”— 

i.e., 24$ sheets of 16 pages each. If this is the 
“ least ” number of sheets or pages possible, the 
average book must be at least 450 pages, while a 
long novel would perhaps run into 600 pages. 
This assumption is one which few of your 
readers are likely to question or to understand. 
That it should have been advanced is amazing 
from one point of view; intelligible from 
another. It makes the figures which follow 
possible, and it clearly proves our figures to be 
quite wrong. 

Let us, therefore, examine into this assump¬ 
tion. We want to find the length of an average 
six-shilling novel. I take down a few from 
my shelves :—Rudyard Kipling, The Light that 
Failed, 15J sheets (248 pp.); Becke, A First 
Fleet Family, 17 sheets (271 pp.); Jacob’s 
Many Cargoes, 15$ sheets (247 pp.); Barrie, 
A Window in Thrums, 13$ sheets (217 pp.); 
Anthony Hope, Prisoner of Zend a, 19$ sheets 
(310 pp.) Where, now, is Mr. Nutt’s “at 
least' r Where are his 24$ sheets and. 388 
pages “ at least ” ? Here are five most popular 
works - calculate the average length for your¬ 
self—I will give no more instances. As a 
matter of fact, the six-shilling novel is becoming 
shorter and not longer, and as an average 
volume we assume that 17 sheets is fairly 
representative. Even if we took 18 sheets or 


19 sheets the result would be very little 
different, But to take a book of 24$ sheets as 
an average length, not to speak of a minimum 
length, is perfectly monstrous. 

Our average, however, is not taken from these 
five books just quoted; it is the result of 
comparison and experience. The Society's 
secretary has arrived at the conclusion that such 
a number of sheets—viz., 17—fairly represents 
the average six-shilling novel in length. Iu 
cases where it is longer it is generally found 
that ihe type is larger, so that there must be a 
corresponding reduction in the cost of composi¬ 
tion. Thus the Prisoner of Zenda has 19$ 
sheets with 51,000 words; Many Cargoes takes 
only 15$ sheets with 86,000 words. But I do 
not suppose there was much difference in the 
cost of production of either work. 

Now for our figures. They are “ publishers' 
figures ”— i.e., a writer with a single book would 
probably have to pay more. We assume, then, 
a book of 17 sheets, or 272 pages, the type to 
be small pica, the number of words in a page 
to be 282. We have, for the whole edition of 
1,500 copies: 

£ b. d. 

Composition at £1 7s. 6d. 

per sheet. 23 7 6 

Printing at 17s. 6d. per sheet 14 17 6 
Paper at £1 7s. per sheet... 22 19 0 
Binding at 4d. per vol. ... 25 0 0 


86 4 0 

Since these figures were collected paper has 
gone down, so that we may reduce the charge 
on paper very materially. Let the total stand, 
however, so as to include corrections. The 
charge for binding is that commonly made by 
the binder when the publisher can order a large 
quantity of cloth at once. In the Author, 
however, the cost of production was set down 
at £100, not £86. Why was this ? Simply iu 
order to include the advertising. Oa this class 
of book—viz., a hook by a new hand whose work 
no publisher would take unless the writer paid 
for it in advance—£14 is much more than would 
be generally spent on advertising. However, 
Mr. Nutt’s assertion, that no allowance is made 
for advertising and corrections, is, you see, 
without foundation. As for circularising, if 
any, that would come out of the author’s pre¬ 
liminary advance of £110. He says further, that 
review and presentation copies are not included. 
He estimates the item at one hundred copies. 
I do not. I estimate it, for such a book, at forty. 
Further, he forgets the “ overs.” Now on an 
edition of 1,500 there would probably be enough 
“ overs ” to meet this demand. If, however, by 
any amazing accident there were no ‘ ‘ overs ” we 
should have to subtract this number from those 
sold; but we should also subtract the saute 
number from the author's royalties, a fact which 
seems to have escaped Mr. Nutt’s penetration. 
The reduction, indeed, makes matters much 
worse for Mr. Nutt, because it deprives the 
author of £5 10s. and the publisher of £1 10s. 
After all, that is not much to make a fuss about, 
is it ? 

Therefore all the facts advanced by the 
Author remain; viz., 

1. If 1,000 copies are sold the author makes a 
profit of £2 10s. to the publisher’s profit of £72. 

2. If 1,500 copies are sold the author makes 
£65, and the publisher more than £90. 

3. And all this while the author has paid 
£110 in advance, and the publisher has had no 
risk whatever. 

Your readers now understand that our figures 
were not “ based on the conviction that the 
publisher was swindling the author.” There is 
nothing about swindling except in Mr. Nutt’s 
brain. It is called in my paper “ a fancy 
offer.” which is a very good name for it. The 
publisher had a perfect right to make any offer 
he pleased, and the author to refuse it if he 
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pleased. All, so far, was fair and above board. 
I really do not know whether the author 
accepted the proposal or not—I hope not. The 
secretary knows, however, if the information 
were required. There is another point. Con¬ 
sidering that the publisher would not take any 
portion of the risk I incline to the opinion that 
the sale of the work would be numbered by a 
very few, in which case the author would get 
nothing but the honour and glory which 
generally follow on the production of a work 
which can be published on no other terms. 
And so I dismiss Mr. Nutt. 

I would advise other persons anxious to 
follow Mr. Nutt’s admirable method of disprov¬ 
ing our figures not to begin by saying that no 
one heeds the Author, and then to take a 
column and a quarter in order to prove that he 
himself pays very particular attention to what 
the Author says. It is a great pleasure to me, 
as the editor, to know that the paper is so 
carefully read. 

Walter Besant. 


MR. WATSON’S POETRY. 

Sir, —In the Academy’s review oi Mr. 
Watson’s poetry it is stated that “from 
time to time he would write lvrics, and, of 
all singers most deliberate, will call himself 
‘ a tarrying minstrel, who finds, not fashions 
his numbers ’ ” ; the implication being that 
there is something of arrogance in such a 
claim, since Mr. Watson is eminently a poet 
who laboriously “fashions his numbers, his 
great defect being a lack of spontaneity. I 
venture to submit that the context in which 
the phrase appears does not substantiate any 
such suggestion. 

The passage occurs at the commencement 
of the “ Hymn to the Sea,” where we read 
as follows: 

“ Grant, O regal in bounty, a subtle aud 
delicate largess ; 

Grant an ethereal alms, out of the wealth 
of thy soul: 

Suffer a tarrying minstrel, who finds not 
fashions his numbers,— 

Who, from the commune of air, cages the 
volatile song,— 

Here to capture and prison some fugitive 
breath of thy descant, 

Thine and his own as thy roar lisped on 
the lips of a shell.” 

Here the thought surely is, that if the sea 
will give the poet but a small portion of its 
spirit there will be no need for him to 
fashion the song. The numbers are already 

f rovided, and only require to be “caged.” 
t will be enough for him to capture them 
as they fall air-borne upon his ear, and to 
reproduce them though—it may be—faintly, 
as the shell reproduces the roar of the sea. 
He is content to be the vehicle ; he makes 
no claim to be the fashioner or creator of the 
song. 

A. E. Thiselton. 


AU80NIUS. 

Sir, — I was far from forgetting the 
existence of Ausonius, the strange Christian 
poet of the “ Rosce,” “Mosella,” and 
“ Cupido Crucifixus,” with many other 
things—some exquisite, some infamous. I 
should have saved myself from Mr. 
Chambers’s rather cruel suggestion had I 
used some such phrase as “There is no 
such person as Ausonius in this connexion,’ 


or “ from a mythological point of view.” I 
relied, perhaps, too much upon the reader’s 
familiarity with M. de Heredia’s context. 

The Reviewer. 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE CRYPTO¬ 
GRAM. WAS THE AUTHOR OF 
THE PLAYS AN IRI8HMAN ? 

Sir,—T he cryptogram now put forward 
for the first time is to be found in a well- 
known passage from “ Hamlet ” : 

“ Hamlet : Y«*s, by Saiut Patrick, but there 
is Horatio, 

And much offence too, touching this vision 
here,— 

It is an honest ghcst, that let me tell 
you. . . .” 

The phrase, “by Saint Patrick! ” has ever 
been a crux for the critics. “ How,” writes 
Warburton, “ the poet comes to make 
Hamlet swear by Saint Patrick I know not. 
However, at that time all the whole northern 
world had their learning from Ireland.” 
Warburton openly confesses his inability to 
solve the enigma, which later commentators 
have not attempted. 

The incongruous oath, it should be noted, 
is used by Hamlet where he swears his 
friends to the most solemn secrecy; and 
hidden for ages in the text lies another 
secret — less awful, but none the less 
mysterious. 

The keynote of our cryptogram is the 
Hibernian name, seemingly pitchforked into 
the play without object or meaning— 

“(1) Patrick. ...” 

Our attention is again arrested by the word 
“ Horatio,” whioh has the same number of 
letters as “Patrick—the cabalistic seven— 
the final “ o ” being punctuated by a comma 
—“o’.” Here we have a further clue, 
because “o” followed by a comma, and 
coming directly after the name Patrick, 
obviously suggests an Irish surname. We 
have now: 

“(2) Patrick O’. . . .” 

The end of the first line having been 
reached, we naturally turn to the second, or 
line 2. The mental process involved in 
this act naturally forces into our minds the 
idea of two, while before our eyes stands 
the word “ too,” which philologists tell us 
was originally equivalent in meaning to 
“ two.” We add this word to our line: 

“ (3) Patrick O’Too. . . .” 

After this the solution of the cryptogram 
becomes slightly more difficult; its author 
probably thinking that he had at first made 
it too easy. The mind having been forced 
to dwell twice successively upon the 
numeral 2, frames for itself the equation, 
“ 2 + 2 = 4.” 

Having found the first letter of our 
surname at the end of a line, we now turn 
to the end of the third line of the quotation 
—“four” being still our predominant idea— 
where we find the fourth letter from the 
end, “ 1,” which gives us: 

“ (4) Patrick O’Tool . . .” 

The imperfect spelling of the surname may 
be perfected by passing from “ 1 ” to the 


next letter in the same line, still counting 
backwards: 

‘ (5) Patrick O’Toole. . . 

Lastly, between the final “o” in “Horatio” 
and the “ too ” whioh we have already 
commented upon, stands the remarkable 
word “offence,” which easily turns into the 
designation “of Ennis,” the birthplace of 
Patrick O’Toole: 


“ (6) Patrick O’Toole of Eonis.” 


So far the cryptogram is incomplete, but 
no doubt further elucidation awaits the 
investigation of the learned. Meanwhile, 
this Irish name hidden in so suggestive a 
context, this “ambiguous giving out to 
note,” cannot have been purposeless. And, 
while the true name of him we call 
“ Shakespeare ” is yet a mystery, may we 
not ask—Is one name, greatest of all, to be 
added to those of Farquar, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan, and other Irish dramatists ? was 
“ Shakespeare ” the pseudonym of Patrick 
O’Toole? 

George Newcomen. 


Dublin: Dec. 9. 


MARY ttUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Sir, —I desire to thank your reviewer for 
his very favourable notice of my book. 
Concerning that feature to which he takes 
serious exception you will, perhaps, kindly 
allow me to make an explanation. Tne charges 
brought by me against the late Sir John 
Skelton are certainly grave, and in some 
cases strongly put; but, as your reviewer 
apprehends, they were intended to appear 
during Sir John’s lifetime. Had I known 
that he was to have no opportunity to reply, 
several of the expressions would have been 
softened, and the grounds of some of the 
charges made more plain. Two of those to 
which your reviewer objects may be specially 
mentioned. 

After exposing a gross misrepresentation 
of Knox’s conduct (p. 397), I put the 
question: “ Has Mr. Skelton been drawing 
on a disordered imagination ? ” As he had 
himself spoken of Knox’s “ disordered imagi¬ 
nation” (Maitland of Lethington, ii. 165), I 
was in this case merely retorting his own 
words—words which he had wilfully used 
towards one who could not possibly defend 
himself. 

In connexion with the articles drawn up, 
and signed by several of the Lords, before 
the Riccio murder, Sir John says in his 
Mary Stuart (p. 78): “ He [«.«., Moray] now 
returned to make Damley king; ana that 
there might be no mistake, either then or 
afterwards, the shameful bargain was reduced 
to writing. These are the articles to which 
Moray set his hand.” Then follows within 
inverted comma* the summary which I have 
so severely denounced. In nis Maitland of 
Lethington (ii. 1641, the same summary is in¬ 
troduced in a very similar way—in words 
distinctly implying that he is proceeding to 
quote the articles themselves. Although 
tne articles were carefully printed from the 
original by the Maitland Club in 1843, and 
again by Sir William Fraser in 1890, Sir 
John, who mentions no authority in his 
Mary Stuart, only refers in his Lethington to 
“ Keith (iii. 261).” Keith merely gives them 
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in an abridged form; but even compared 
with that abridged form Sir John’s pre¬ 
sentation of the articles deserves emphatic 
condemnation. Without the slightest hint 
of having done so, he not only compresses 
the phraseology, but he omits a vital stipu¬ 
lation, and essentially alters the terms of 
what he retains. With his vital omission I 
have dealt on p. 385. His compression and 
alteration of the terms can best be shown by 
short parallel quotations. 


KEITH. 

“1. The said Earls, 
Lords, and complices, 
shall become, and by 
the tenor hereof be¬ 
comes, true subjects 
and faithful servants to 
the noble and mighty 
Prince Henry, King of 
Scotland, husband to 
our Sovereign Lady; 
That they and theirs 
will take his part in all 
his causes and quarrels 
against whomsoever it 
be, to the uttermost of 
their power, and shall 
be friends to his friends, 
and enemies to bis 
enemies, and therein 
neither spare their 
lands, lives, or estates. 

2. The said Lords 
and their complices 
shall, at the first Par¬ 
liament after their 
return grant, give, and 
ordain the Matrimonial 
Crown to the said noble 
Prince all the days of 
bis life.’’ 


SKELTON. 

“ The Earl of Moray 
shall become a true 
subject and faithful 
servant to the noble and 
mighty Prince Henry, 
Bong of Scotland— 
shall be the friend of 
his friends and the 
enemy of his enemies. 
He shall at the first 
Parliament after his 
return grant, give, and 
ordain the Matrimonial 
Crown to the said noble 
Prince all the days of 
his life.’’ 


It was this glaring departure from his 
authority that I characterised as “ an im¬ 
perfect, a misleading, a dishonest summary! ” 
Though in the circumstances, perhaps, I 
should not now say so, it still appears to me 
that this divergence cannot be regarded as 
accidental. 

D. Hay Fleming. 

8t. Andrews, Dec. 13. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

"More It is recognised that in this 
AbraSaf” book we have Mark Twain as 
By Mark traveller and thinker rather 
w n ‘ than as humorist. “The jester,” 
says the Daily Telegraph, 

“ is almost completely merged in the traveller, 
and though now and again he points a witty 
moral to a sober tale, or ‘ rounds up ’ a page of 
statistics by a flash of humour in the true style 
of Artemus Ward, in the main he is serious, 
sometimes even sombre minded to a marked 
degree. . . . One jest he fires off on leaving, 
perhaps the last on hand. ' Two members of 
my family elected to go with me, also a car¬ 
buncle. The dictionary says a carbuncle is a 
kind of jewel. Humour is out of place in a 
dictionary ’—and then for the remainder of the 
five hundred pages, saving for an occasional 
sprightly story or happy aside, we are as staid 
as the majority of travellers who do the round 
tour of the world in the least possible number 
of days and glory in that accomplishment.” 

This critic thinks that Mark Twain is least 


pleasant when most political, as, for instance, 
when he writes: 

“ Rhodesia is a happy name for that land of 
piracy and pillage, and puts the right stain 
upon it.” 

Or when he says of Mr. Cecil Rhodes: 

“I admire him, I frankly confess it; and 
when his time comes I shall buy a piece of the 
rope for a keepsake.” 

To the Daily Chronicle the book suggests 
these interesting remarks: 

“ We accept Mark Twain as just the type of 
all the best American qualities of the best 
Americans on travel. He is always full of 
interest in everything he sees, and eager for 
information, which always appears to come 
quite new to him, no matter how familiar. He 
rushes from sight to sight, full of curiosity, 
and always in high spirits. He does not know 
the meaning of the words boredom and blase. 
There is about him that country-cousin fresh¬ 
ness which makes nioe Americans the most 
delightful of companions. He likes ‘ culture,’ 
but is not overcultured; and enjoys history, 
but does not know enough about it to make 
himself unpleasant. Above all, he is entirely 
frank about what he likes or dislikes, what he 
knows or has never heard of. He is quite free 
from the cant of secondhand criticism, and sees 
things for himself, no matter what the correct 
and recognised verdict on them may be. And 
is it not the perfect frankness of her opinions 
which makes the American girl so attractive ? ” 

This critic then indulges in a column and 
a half of quotations, in the course of which 
he remarks: 

‘ ‘ Perhaps the best is the ‘ Delicately Improper 
Tale,’ which has no ending, and describes a 
young man in a very embarrassing situation as 
‘ petting the horse a moment to secure its com¬ 
passion and loyalty.’ But, after all, the value 
of the book lies in what Mark Twain saw 
himself, and his own opinions on it all. His 
peculiar power of shrewd observation, and a wit 
which gains its effect by a kind of dry absurdity 
or exaggeration, is here seen at its best.” 

The Scotsman's critic agrees that humour 
is not the strong point of Mark Twain’s 
latest book ; but he likes the “ informality ” 
of the book, a quality which other critics 
have called disorder. And he likes the 
Pudd’nhead maxims, especially this one: 

“ To be good is noble; but to show others 
how to be good is nobler, and no trouble.” 

On the whole, the Speaker's remark— 
“ not at his best”—is typical of the reviews 
of More Tramps Abroad. Not less so is this 
critic’s remark that Mark Twain is “ a jolly 
good fellow.” 


The Navy has found simul- 
"^neet ” 0, By° taneously two singers to give 
BenneU Rodd. voice to its traditions and 
aspirations. We gathered the 
opinion of the critics last week on Mr. Henry 
Newbolt’s Admirals All. The Times, after 
referring to Mr. Rodd’s experience as a 
traveller and a diplomatist, says: 

“ The greater part of the book deals, in long 
Tennysonian ballad metre, with the exploits of 
the Elizabethan seamen, and especially of 
Drake, the poet’s hero, whom he carries through 
many a thrilling adventure to the last moment 
when Elizabeth took his sword and when 
She bared his blade, she rose a queen, a queen 
to mar or make— 

• My little pirate, rise,’ she cried, ‘ and be Sir 
Francis Drake.’ 


The ballads will naturally suggest comparisons, 
especially with Tennyson’s ‘Revenge,’ the 
crown and flower of modern Elizabethan ballads, 
and with Mr. Kipling; but Mr. Rodd would be 
the last to desire to put himself into competition 
with either. Still he writes vigorously and well, 
as one who knows from experience, and not 
from books, of what fine stuff the English race 
is made, how it rises to meet danger, and how 
it loves the chances, the changes, and the terrors 
of the sea.” 

The Westminster Oauette makes this critical 
comparison: 

“ If only we could roll Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Rennell Rodd into one, we should come very 
near the ideal ballad-writer. Mr. Rodd is as 
much too smooth with us as Mr. Kipling is too 
rough. The one carries us along on an easy 
stream, the other dashes us upon rocks and 
throws ns bruised and beaten on the shore.” 

And this critic adds : 

“ Mr. Rodd’s chief failing is a dangerous 
facility which carries him away from the 
matter in hand into pretty reveries and charm¬ 
ing descriptions. Tou feel that he could go on 
for ever, often delighting you, and never 
falling below a oertain standard of literary 
execution. But these very gifts are somewhat 
against the strong light and shade and stirring 
climax which the ballad requires. They also 
not infrequently prolong the poem to a length 
which exacts a good deal from the reader.” 

But he quotes, with enthusiasm, the follow¬ 
ing lines from the first of the poemB, 
“Children of the Sea” : 

•“It was little enough like boyhood’s dream— 
when the light on a sunset sail, 

To eyes that followed the outward-bound, 
was more than a fairy tale ; 

To crouch chilled through on the dripping 
lanks and watch for the roving lights, 
en green seas break on the dripping prow 
through the endless wintry nights. 

When the blast drives down from Bergen, 
and the cloud-banks blot the mo m. 

And the evil sea is a churning race from the 
chalk cliffs to the dune.’ 

“ This is good writing, and it matters not that 
Mr. Kipling has shown the way. In short 
there is good writing everywhere throughout 
these poems.” 

The Scotsman says Mr. Rodd’s poems 
“are all written with the same inspiring 
gallantry.” 


“Lawrenoe This historical romancecomes 
ciavering." By in for high praise and 
A.E.W. Maaon. criticism. Literature 

gives most of the first: “The most enthu¬ 
siastic devotee of Scott can read Laurence 
Clavering with enjoyment.” But says this 
critic: 

“ Mr. Mason is, of course, not a Sir Walter. 
If he could produce some thirty stories as good 
as Lawrence Clavering he might claim a nearer 
comparison. We miss, too, the broad, dear 
touch; the machinery is a little too intricate; 
the sense of proportion not always exact, the 
characters—Herbert and his wife, for instance— 
sometimes lacking in individuality. But there 
are scenes of singular power. . . . The whole 
story is, it seems to us, conceived in the best 
vein of historical romance.” 

The Spectator thinks “ the verdict of most 
readers will probably be that he got a great 
deal more than his deserts in winning the 
hand of so charming a lady as Mistress 
Dorothy Curwen.” 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


TITO FA0£ of CMRTflT: a Painter's Studv of the Likeness from the 
Time of the Apostles to the Present Day, by Bir Wm Baruss, 
JiUfB’ ^l FpA RTo^ 1 Twent, ’ four a PP ear * in the 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 

NOW READY, pries la 4d. 

Among the Contents are: 

LADY BCOTT-MONCRIEFF. By Sir Haim T Raibukv, R.A. 
RENE-BrLLOTTB: the Painter of ths Parisian Suburbs. By M. H. 
BriKLMAinf. Illustrated. 

ENAkf EL9. By Alex. Fishes. With Nine Illustrationa. 

THE ART COLLECTION at BELL MOOR, the HOUSE of Mr. 
THOMAS J. BARRATT. By Joseph Uaaso. With Six Illus- 


THE ART SALES of 1897. 
trat ion*. 


By W. Rorkrts. 


With Seven Ulus. 

By 


NEEDLEWORK as a MODE of ARTISTIC EXPRESSION. 

Walter Crank. With Sevoa Illustrations. 

THE QUEEPT8 TREASURES of ART. Decorative Art at Windsor 
Vgftl®Inlaid Wood Furniture. By Frederics 8. Robinson. 
With 8ix Illustrations. 

ARTISTIC " ALPHABETS * With an IUustraUon. 

THE CHATEAU CHANTILLY And th. MUsSe CONDJs. By 
R imt dk LA Sizkramak. With Two IUnitntloni. 

THE ART MOVEMENT— 

Th. R<«ent Irl«h Textile. Exhibition. By Any It B. Maouioe. 
With Four Illustrationa 

Ecclesiastical Embroidery. With an Illustration. 

NOTES and QUERIES. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART. With Six Illustrations. 

Cassell A Compart, Ltd., London ; and all Booksellers. 

*'A TREMENDOUS SIX PENNY WORTH."-GIote. 

NOW READY, price 6d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, 

For JANUARY, Containing: 

THE BB8T TOBOGGANING. By Theo. A. Cooe. Illustrated. 

SEE YUP. By Barr Haute. Illustrated. 

STAGE ANIMALS. By W. B. RoBcawox. Illustrated. 

°N a WINTER SEA : THE MAN-EMPRE8S. A Complete Story. 

By Max Pemberton. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

IN SOCIETY. Brldea By Mra F. H. Williamson, 

With Portraits. 

LOOKING DOWN on PARIS. By Edmund R. Spearman. Illustrated. 
THE DEFENCE of the CHATEAU. By D. H. Parrt. Illustrated. 
CAPITALS at PLAY: Copenhagen. Br B. Fletcher Robinson. 

With Photograpbio Views. 

IN the ARENA. With numerous Portraits. 

SPECTRE GOLD: a Romanoe of Klondyka By Headom Hill. 
Illustrated. 

THE CRY. By Matthias Barr. 

FROM a CLUB WINDOW. By L. F. Acstin. 

THE OLD BAILEY. By a Member or the Bar. Illustrated. 

A 8 iS A H STORY: for Children. By Mtia Hamilton. 

Illustrated by Marie Miles. 

ko. Ac. 

SUBSCRIBERS TO 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for December 

and JANUARY ar. entitled for the earn of One ShlUloe, to a 


FIRST PART. 

NSW SERIES OF 

CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 

Now ready. Price 7d 

A miniature library in general literature. Sorae- 
thiog for all classes of readers. "—Scotsman. 

An sdmir&bls combination of what is best in the 
.. S,? 4 * ne,f ot periodical.”— Spectator, 

The articlee are delightfully blended, instruction 
and information holding a conspicuous place.” 
Contains 

OPENING CHAPTERS OF JOHN BUCHAN'S 
__ NEW NOVEL, 

JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


The story is full of dramatio incident, and may be expected 
to give its author a high place amongst the best modern 
writers of tales of romantic adventure. 


Complete Stories by 
J. ARTHUR BARRY. 
JAMES PATEY. 

D. L. JOHNSTONE. 


Among other Articles in 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL are 

THE FATE of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS. 

UNCLAIMED FORTUNE8. 

AT tho MAKING of CANADA. iBABihh. Frvn 
Mato. 

WATER, the MODERN RIVAL of COAL. 

THE RIDERS of the PLAIN. By Room Pococa. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTB, Ac. 

Annual Subscription, 7s. 0d., or ino'nding pottage to any 
addrett at home or abroad, 9a. 6d. 

OHAMBERS-n^rNAL 

CHRI8TMAS NUMBER. Price Is. 

“In quality and quantity will compare with the 
best.” 

“A wholesome corrective to the mass of illustrated 
literature.” 

" 1 Chambers's ' does not rely upon pictorial illus¬ 
trations for its popularity, hut rather upon the 
excellence of its reading matter.*' 


On sale at all Booksellers' and Bookstalls. 


Guinea a copy. 

Camkll A Company, Ltd , London; and all Bookaellera. 


JANUARY, 1W.- Price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

THE DUENNA of a GENIUS. By M E. yxu.cn (Mr,. Brand) 
Blundell). Author of “ In a North Country Village," “ A Daughter 
of the Soil, Ac. Chapter I. Introduzione. Chapter II. Staccato. 
THE TALE or a FLINT. By A. M Bill. 

THE FLIGHT of a SOUL. By Walter Hkkriks Pollock. 

THE LAST CROS8ING. By If abold Child. 

THE RE-ARISEN MOTHER; or, the Return of the Dead. By A. G. 
Gilchrist. 

THE AUTHOR of “MONSIEUR TONSON." By Austin Dobson. 
THE STORY of the DONNA from 1883 to 1897. 

I. By the Editor. 

II. By the Author of ** Charles Lowder." 

AT the 8IQN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lancz. 

London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green A Co. 

People’s Edition, price 6d„ with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by B. A. V., 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


W. A R. CHAMBERS (Limited), London and Edinbnrgb. 

Prioe ad., by poet Sid.; yearly subscription (Including 
Supplements), 8s. 8d. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE 

And Rationalist Rsviaw. 

Tax JANUARY Ndm.cr ooxtaik, r 
THE PARTING of th. WAYS. By Csaelb E. Hoorn. 

THE WORK of RATIONALISM. By R. Buh.ll, B.Sc., Ph D. 

THE PRESENT POSITION of th. BIBLE. By P. J. Golan. 

THE NON-RELIGION of th. FUTURE. 

THE GREATEST of SCIENTISTS. 

SCHOPENHAUER. 

A LIBRARY o! GREAT THOUGHTS. 

SIGNS and WARNINGS (Ginned from the Religion. Prnal 
RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

LITERARY CHATS -X. With Dr. W. R. Waihlnyton Sullivan. 

IN MEMORY of GEORGE JULIAN HARNEY. 

RATIONALISM In the MAGAZINES. 

Snm™ry^0 8Q ^^Pd^t^ r ^ M °' ‘ 

London: Watt, A On. 17, JohMon', Coart, Fleet Sired. B.O. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Price la.-OosTiins. 

l - A Ota^V^-K. 8011 ANCB - By J °” B “™- 
*. BURN8. By Chihli, Whiblbt. 

*• IN Yia^ AND ° f th ® WHITB POPPY. By G. Livitt. 

4. SOME FRIENDS of BROWNING. By J. C. Hadhiv. 

5. THE GENTLE ART of CYCLING.-I. By Ah Ah.les 

th ° C0MK ' DIS 

7. SAYWARD’S RAID: a Tale of the Behring Sea. 

8. THE FRENCH INVASION of IRELAND.-I. By 

0. Lrrron Falhihih. s 


NOW READY. 

JANUARY NUMBER of 

THE CENTURY. 

Illustrated.—Price Is. 4d.—Contains : 

A MYTH OF WATERLOO. 

By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

SCENES FROM HUXLEY’S HOME LIFE. 

By His SON. With a Portrait and an Autograph. 

THE LORD MAYORS SHOW. 

By ELIZABETH R0BIN3 PENNELL 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

MAXIMILIAN'S EMPIRE: Reminiscences 
of Mexico during the French Intervention. 
By SARA Y. STEVENSON. 

&c. Ac. &c. 

JANUARY NUMBER of 

THE ST. NICHOLAS MACAZIHE. 

Illustrated.—Price Is_Contains : 

Second Instalment of 

THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 
HON THE CAMEL QOT HIS HUMP. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

THROUGH THE EARTH. Chapter I. 

By CLEMENT FEZANDIE 

JOHNNY and the GIANT. ByJ R. WEBSTER. 

And Numerous other Stories. 


MACMILLAN A CO., Ltd., London. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY.’ 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY .. 

LEIGH HUNT . 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 
S. T. COLERIDGE 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER 
WILKIE COLLINS 

JOHN MILTON . 

WILLIAM COWPER 
CHARLES DARWIN 


The following have already appeared this year :— 


London: Aiixarom A SairaaaxD, FnmlvaiStreet, E.C. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST AND 8UPPER. 

Printed by ALEXANDHB A SHBPHEABD, Lonedale Printing Work*, Chancery lane i Published for the Proprietor by PBTHR GBORGE ANDREWS, IS, Chancery I ana, VJO. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG-) 

FELLOW ./ 

ANDREW MARVELL ... 

ROBERT BROWNING . 

THOMAS CARLYLE . 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ... 

CHARLES DICKENS . 

JONATHAN SWIFT 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE! 

THACKERAY ./ 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE ... 
ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD 
FRANCIS BACON. 
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